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was held (Dec. 2, 1945) with the Democratic Front 
of Enver Hozha the winner, 

Page 334—Austria—The Provisional Government 
of Karl Renner resigned (Nov. 28, 1945) following 
election in which the People’s Party, headed by 
Leopold Figl, won. Figl was chosen to form a 
new Government. Renner was elected President 
of the Second Austrian Republic (Dec. 20, 1945). 
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Page 352—Greece—The Cabinet of Panaloto 
Canellopoulos resigned (Nov. 20, 1945) and The- 
mistocles Sophoulis, Liberal, was named to form 
* Page S65. tay “The Cabinet of 
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_Tesigned (Nov. 24, 1945) and Alcide de Gasperi 
was named (Nov. 30) to form a new Government. 
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estimated the population (Oct: 14, “1945 
997,042, based on the 1 na ced census. ; 
Page’ 370—Switzerland—Dr. Karl Kobelt - 
elected President of the Swiss” General C 
tion (Dec. 13, 1945). 
Page 376—Y ugoslavia—The Constituent. 
proclaimed Yugoslavia a republic pa. 
but King Peter in in England _Tefused 
pees vee a ’ 
ages an BREA oer Uni S 
The Census Bureau announced (Nov. 204 
the population of the United ‘Stat es had 


Oct. 1. 
Island—The U: 


nited 
was Doistite: ever on wore Isl 
ae sgn a ema ee stay shat y 


‘ age 
Jefferson po Court, ee Mark 


lem Court, Bowery Court and Cone 


cea 331—Leeward Islands—Eliminate Dominica. 
Page 452—Forms of address—te address the 
President—‘‘The President of the United States’ or 
“The Honorable Harry S Truman, president of the 
United States.” 

- Page 468—Population, York, Pa.—56,712. 


Gen George S. Patton, Jr., commander of the 
‘United States 15th Army, and former* commander 
the Third Army and Military ate of 
_Bayaria, was mortally injured (Dec. 1945) when 
lan collided with an Army ice on @ super- 
highway snear the outskirts of Mannheim, Ger- 
Many. An.ambulance was rushed to the scene and 
Gen. Patton transferred to the 130th Station hos- 
@l in Heidelberg in 25 minutes. Examination 
ere ed that he had suffered a simple frac- 

_ ture of the third cervical (meck) vertebra and a 
dislocation of the fourth cervical vertebra. The 


~ The greatest international triel in history apenes 

‘before the International War Crimes Tribunal in 
berg, Germany (Noy. 20, 1945) when 20 top 
ms, accused of having plunged the world 

into World War II, were called to the bar. 

The defendants: 

_. Goering, Hermann, former commander of the 

__ iuttwaste and once *designated as successor to 

SHiess, Rudolph, former —— to Hitler, who 
flew to Great Britain in 1941 
yon Ribbentrop, Joachim, former Foreign Min- 


tel, Wilhelm, former chief of the high com- 
senberg, Alfred, Nazi party philosopher. 
ck, Wilhelm, former Minister of the Interior. 


eicher, Julius, leader of the anti-Semitic drive. 
ank ans, former Governor General of oc- 


Strikes in the 
Source: United States 


Ma 
days Tdle ha Yr. 


| Workers 
| Strikes! Involved days Idle 


lishment of a Lower Manhattan Court at 300 Mul- 
pent, | Street, which will house a branch of Traffic 


Errata 


Page 521—Party nominees for President and Vice 
President—1944 Democratic nominee, for vice 
presidency, Harry S Truman; 1932, Democratic 
nominee for the vice presidency, John N. Garner, 

Page 647—Public roads—Caption in second col- 
umn should read “‘Municipal Streets”; in last col- 
umn ‘‘Extension of state highways.’ 


Gen. Patton Dies After Car and Truck Collide 


esas resulted in complete paralysis from the neck 

down. Mrs. open was flown by the Army from 
the United States to the hospital bedside of her 
husband. By the end of the week Gen. Patton had 
eepeeiee and it was announced that he was out of 

anger 

Gen. Patton contracted a respiratory infection 
(Dec. 20) ahd it was announced that his condition 
was not satisfactory due to excessive bronchial 
secretions which embarrass respirations and make 
breathing difficult. He died the next day. He was 
60 years old. 


a 20 Top Nazis Go to Trial for War Crimes 


cupied Poland. 
Funk, Walther, itined Minister of Economics. 
Schacht, Hjalmar, former Minister of Finance. 
Doenitz, Karl, former Grand Admiral and suc- 
cessor to Hitler. 
Raeder, Erich, former Grand Admiral and Com- 
mander of, the Navy. ’ 
Von Schirach, former Hitler Youth leader. 
Sauckel, Fritz, former commissioner for slave- 


abor. 
Jodi, Gustay, former Chief of the General Staff. 
Von Papen, Franz, former Ambassador to Turkey.” 
Seyss-Inquart, Arthur, former Commissioner for 
eccupied Austria and the Netherlands. 
Speer, Albert, former Minister of Armaments. 


Von Neurath, Konstantin, former Foreign Min- . 


ister and Protector of Bohemia-Moravia. 
Fritzsche, Hans, former aarisieay Propaganda 
Minister. 


United States 
Department of Labor 


Man- | 


No. 
3, oon 308) 11939) 
7\ 6,893,244 /1940) 
10,502,033 1941 
16, 872,128) 1942 


508 


310 


1937] 4470 | 1,860,621 


ae 1938) 2,772 688,376) 9,148, 273 F 


chi, India; 4,700 miles; 12 hours 25 minutes, 
ding” Stopover at Cairo, Egypt; average 378 
e a hour; pilot, K. J. Newman; nayigator, 
th. ‘British Air Ministry report. 
une SOG -54; England to Karachi, India; 9,120 
Tound-trip; two days eight hours 11 minutes; 
time 42 hours 23 minutes; average 
British Air Ministry report. 


yy 


Curtis 


; Lawrence A. Fr rita. 
‘ -29; Honolulu to messin, cso 


an Jhour; aan Col. Charles J. 
3—O-54 Air Transport Comm plane; 
to Washington; 31 hours 25 minutes: Maj. 


Cain. 
pt, 5—B-29; Iwo Jima to Spokane, Wash.; 
miles: 33 hours 33 minutes: plane flew on to 
2,086 miles; seven hours; flying 
gton 30 hours 33° minu 


: artment report. 
se aa? “icransport plane; Miami, Fla., to 


$2,355. miles; seven hours 53 3 min- 


No. | 
2, pot ] 1, 170, O96 17,612 219) 
76,988| 6,700,872' 


1,981,279 13,500,529 
BI115. nt 8,721,079 
1945 


44,000) 
109,000 


_. Chief Aviation Sec Sike and Speed Flights in 1945 


dune 1—Mosquito bomber; Benson, England, to Oct. 
Transport plane; world round trip; 23,279 miles; - 


flight westward by way of 


“\Long Beach, Calif., to 


ug. 
Bg Te ie ‘Sept. . 
228,000 Oct.:: $25,000|7,800,000 
412,000) Nov. 335 | 405,00016,100,000 


4—Globester, United States Army Air 


149 hours 44 minutes, including ground ‘time of 33 
hours 21 minutes 

Oct. 19—Closter Meteor; unofficial speed of 
more than 600 miles an hour near London; Squad- 
ron Leader Philip Stanbury. 

Oct, 23—Mosquito bomber; 
Cornwall, England; 2 nu? miles, five hours 1 
utes; average s| eed 445 miles an hour; 
Commander J. R. H. Merfield. 

Noy. 1—Four B-29s; non-stop Japan to Wash- 
ington, 6,544 ae lead plane’ 
minutes; Brig. Gen. Frank Armstrong. 

Novy. 7—RAF Gloster Meteor jet plane; aver- 
age 606 miles dn hour 0: erne, England; best 
run 611 miles-an hour; Capt H. J. Wilson. 

Nov. 30— A-26 complet 24,859-mile flight 
around the world, 96 hours 50 minutes fiying 
time; Col. Joseph R. Holzapple, pilot; route of 
awaii, the Marianas, 
Okinawa, the Philippines, | India, North Africa, 
Azores;. Bermuda and Washington, D. C. 

Dec. 8—Douglas XB-42, iexperimental bomber; 
Washington, D. C.; 2,295 
miles; five ‘hours 17 minutes 

ch Sigety a leek fee Aeronautic 
ciation accep recor 

Dec. 11—B-29; Burbank, Calif., to Floyd Ben- 
nett Field, New "York City; 2,464 ‘miles, non-stop; 
five hours 27 minutes eight seconds; ayer speed 
pighily more than 450 miles an hour; Col. Clar- 
ence S . Irvine and Lieut. Col. G. R. Stanley. 


eaabipb re to 
° Wing 


ASSO- 


0 min- | 


fimo 27 hours 29 


4 seconds; speed 
al 


x 
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. Glass, (Socialist), 9,304; Shachtman, (Workers), 584. Total vote, "1,983,388. 


-Amendment No. 5—Permitting Couniy sii to override decision of County Executive on local” 


. world. 


ia Meee ih 
{ : ate. | 
30 New York Vote for Mayor, 1945; World War I Debt; Four Preedoms_ 1 


New York City—Vote for Mayor, 1945 ; 


Source: Board of Elections N. Y. City (omen “a 

Goldstein O’Dwyer = | Morris) 

Borough > = - 

: Rep. | Liberal | Fusion | Total Dem. | 
Manh eas 76,807| 21,617 2,172} 100,596|}. 189,780 
Beonst (s. A 56,812 36,612 2,158 95,582|} 161,499 
Kings. .- 104,750 53,452 2,917) 161,119)} 293,519 
ueens. ,352| 10,093 7 5,2 196,609 

ichmond............-- 8,428 542 99 9,069 25,986 31 

WIGS ARNE Aa Bien sce 301,149! 122,316 8,141! 431,606|| 867,393! 257,930|1,125,323!| 408, 278 


Other total votes for Mayor were: Dobbs, (Trotzkyist Party), 3,656; wr (industrial Gov’ *), 4, er B. 
Plurality for O’ Dwyer, 693,717. 
President of the City Council—Impellitteri (Dem.), 840,555; Cee. Labor), 281,559. Total, 1,122, ou, al 
Pette, (Rep.), 351,250; (Liberal), 143,004; (Fusion), 17, 414. Total, 511,668. Horn (No Deal) 192,322. 
City Comptroller—Joseph (Dem. ys 793, 738; (Amer. Labor), 285, 768. ‘Total 1,079,506. * McGoldri 
(Rep.), 468,635; (Liberal), 159,487; (Fusion), ’28, 363. Total, 656, 485. Levine, (No Deal), 147, at ‘ 


/ AMENDMENTS—STATE SUMMARY wi te 
/ (Unofficial) i 
Amendment No. 1—Proposes to elect Governors and Lieutenant Governors by a. single vote. Totals a, 
Yes, 419,101; No, 469,853. ee 
Amendment No. 2—Eliminating special slectiars for Lieutenant Governor unless a Governor is to 
elected also. Totals: Yes, 548,626; No, 292,943. 
Amndement No. 2—Permitting voters who move from a nee registration district thirty ds 
before an election to vote. Totals: Yes, 433,291; No, 394,1 A 
(rte aa ee ape the division of large towns in vetting up Assembly Districts. Totals: % 
es ‘oO *, 


legislation. Totals: Yes, 571,500; No 
Amendment No. 6—Extending civil’service preference to disabled and non-disabled veterans. Takai a 
Yes, 574,684; No, 551,086. 
PROPOSITIONS 
Proposition No. 1—Increasing the maximum State SS for low-rental housing from $5, 000,000 
$6,250,000 a year. Totals: Yes, 558.533; No, 272.3 


World War I Debt Owed the U. S. As of July x, 1945. 


Source: United States Treasury Department 


Interest post- Interest accrued 
: Pponed and pay- and unpaid un ; 
4 Total Principal able under der funding and 
Country Indebedness Unpaid moratorium moratorium ~ 
agreements —— 
Funded debts: rE | 
MGIIUM. «taki sabe athe 579,077.60 $400,680,000.00 3$3,750,000.00 $99,149, ee i | 
Czechoslovakia, ...... 5,072,336.13 165,241, 108.90: |... eee ee 9,83 334 a | 
PGMs dae alts Be 491/700.81 aS Ae 492,360.20 7,533,327.7 | 
Piniind Nin withot thx 3. 8/574,063.24 7,842,131.29 731,740.93! 62-55 | 
PREMNEO. a, > oda Ve she's 4,606,635,664.40 3,863,650, "000. 00 38,636,500.00 ies 349, oe : 
_ Germany (Austrian ne ; 
* _ indebtedness)....... 26,024,539.59 25,980,480.66 | 
Great Britain......... 6,415,664,782.58 4,368,000,000.00 
BRPRBOG oi.5.5'%, oto ee toot 36,873,535.10 31,516,000.00 
2740,938.07 1,908,560.00 
2,052! 213. 409.34 2,004,900,000.00 
10,114,980.04 6,879,464.20 
9'064;140.62 6,197,682.00 
306,497,824.20 See oueee 
74,926,279.75 63,860,560.43 : 
63,396,718.78 61,625,000.00 > | 
14,315,869,990.25 | 11,230,804,000.35 ‘ 
27,391,079.33 11,959, S1V.40+) <<. kioww es sition tat . 
448,079, 237,95 192G01;207 87a ae wan bce eee 
RUEMER'S aoc ose galt. as 475,470,317.28 204,561,214.86 |). . gens, <ftviomad " 
Grand total.) |||]! 14,791,340,307.53 | 11,435/365,215.21 184,696,634.30 | 3 TIN 278458 08 ! 


1Also includes interest postponed and payable under agreements of May 1, 1941, and 
Note: Indebtedness of Germany to the U. S. on account of costs of aan of Gectipation and aiwa 
under Settlement of War Claims Act of 1928, as amended, not shown in above statement. 


Great Britain Gets $4,400,000, 000 Loan From U. S.. 


An Anglo-American agreement by terms of which | States and the Earl of Halifax, British Ambass 
the United States will write off approximately | on behalf of Great Britain. The loan includ 
$25,000,000,000 in lend-lease aid. because of mutua).| $3,750,000,000 in cash, the remaining $650 
benefits in World War II and advance Great representing what Great Britain pays the’ United 
Britain approximately $4,400,000,000 financial aid to | States for settlement of all outstanding lend-1 
facilitate an early resumption of unrestricted multi- rate peg ee) property claims. Interest is at 
lateral world trade was signed in Washington.| which a eh cen Over a 50-year repayment peria 
(Dec. 6, 1945) after almost 12 weeks of negotiations. | agreement. The agreem nt at Pitt rseege a 
The signers were Secretary.of State Byrnes and | est payment may oe Eh he ee ee inte 
Secretary of the Treasury. Vinson for the United ' their dollar balance is insufficient to pay. | 


BS UT ee Cr cus cee ne 
ee es Ae The Four Freedoms 
residen' joseve an address to Congress CH 

(Jan, 6, 1941) said:. tram tea te, ts: freedom from sata 
“T™ ae future days, which we seek tc make | Gerstandings which will secu 

secure, we look forward for a world founded upon | healthy peaceful life for its inhab) itants. 


four essential human freedoms. where in the world. = 
“Phe first is freedom of speech and expression—| ,...12@ fourth is freedom f fear- 
Bec oruare ia the works Pression—'|| translated into world terms, from a 


; reduction of armaments t poin ee 
“The second is freedom of every person to] s Sat vi 
worship God in his own way—everywhere in the such ¢ thorough fash oe esa ; 

any neighbor—anywhere in the the ets 5 
i a, ss 
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Contract Bridge 


WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP MASTERS’ 


f= 


«,obert Appleyard, Forest Hills, 
Teams swald ’ Jacoby, 


Edward Hymes, Jr, all New York City. 
Masters’ Individual—Charles H. 
delphia. 


NATIVUNAL CHAMPIONSHIPS 
and Mrs. Lewis Jaeger, 


Sf 


City. 


(0) FE 
Teams—Lee Hazen, Waldemar yon Zedtwitz, 


Rapee, Sam Stayman, New York City. 


rge 
Vanderbilt Cup (Knockout Teams)—Helen Sobel, 
lay Becker, New York City; Charles H. Goren, 


ieee 

: s 

= ork City. 
eae 7" iy. 


& Silodor, Philadelphia. 


‘eams—Miss Ruth Sherman, Waldemar 


von Zedtwitz, New York City, Mrs. W. Wagar, 
Atlanta, Ga.; John Crawford, Philadelphia. 
Pairs—Mrs. Wilkinson Wagar, Atlanta, Ga.; 

John, Crawfard, Philadelphia. : 
*s Teams—Mrs. R. C. Young, Bywood, Pa., 
__Mrs. J. %. Folline, Richmond, Va. Mrs. A. M. 
| Sobel,New York City; Mrs.) Wilkinson Wagar, 
Atlanta, Ga. 3 


EASTERN DIVISION 


2 Points 
7 Ww. L. TF. (Pe. For Agst. 
ects) oe 0 .800 209 121 
oe ae Pee ee tO ~-ATZ. S33 
et eee aS 1 .333 179 198 
ee SATE cee << Seay YX a 6 29 
RR RS i. 5. ae 206 79 220 


as the football coach of the year. 


Source: American Contract Bridge League 


Masters’ Pairs—M. A. Lightman, eke ee Women’s Pairs—Mrs. Olive A. Peterson, Mrs. B. M. 
N.. ¥. : 


M Dailas, Texas: 
i. A. Lightner, Sam Fry, Jr., Howard Schenken, 


Goren, Phila- 


New 


Lee Hazen, Sylvester Gintell, New 


he Cleveland Rams won the 1945 title by defeating the Washington Redskins in the playoff 15 to 14. 


=i Football Coach of the Year 


uirce: The, New York World-Telegram, a Scripps-Howard newspaper, conducts each year a poll to 
e the outstanding Football Coach of the Year. Under the supervision of the World-Telegram, / 
eoaches of the country choose from their ranks the one they consider entitled to the national 


~ Bridge Champions; Football Coach of Year; Pro. Football; Foreign Policy 1c 


Champions, 1945 


Golder, Philadelphia, Pa 
Amateur Teams—Ernst Theimer, Lee Sager, E. 
Orange, N. J.; L. A. Doyle, Montclair, N. J. 
Agee ci S So. Orange, N. J. 
meteur Pairs—C. Jack Bonney, L. I. City, N. Y.: 
Bernard Lampert, ‘Brooklyn. . 
EASTERN STATES CHAMPIONSHIPS 
Open Pairs—Ned Drucker, Jerry Friedlander, New . 
York City. é . 
Open Teams—Mr. and Mrs. L. M. Jaeger, Joseph 
Low, Mason Lichtenstein, Henry Sonnenblick, \all 
New York City. F 
Mixed Pairs—Mrs. Barbara Cook, Ambrose Casner, ~ 7% 
New York City. : 
Mixed Teams—Mrs. R. C. Young, Philadelphia; 
Mrs. L. M. Jaeger, New York City, Sam Katz, 
Peter Leventritt, New York City, tied with Mrs. 
F. Stanley Kreps, Miss Constance Little, Mr. F. - 
Stanley Kreps, Maplewood, N. J., Lee Sager, 
Orange, N. J. t 
Women’s Pairs—Helen Sobel, Miss Ruth Sherman, 
New York City. 
Amateur Pairs—Mrs. Dorothy Berning, Chicago; , 
Sime Guckenheimer, New York City. 


Professicnal Football Standings in 1945 


WESTERN DIVISION 7 i 
Points 

WwW. L. T. Pe. For Agst. f. 

Cleveland 22-0 seca 9. 1° 0 ”.800 44 136 : 
Rot ds) eee ee ere ta T 3 O + .700. “AS5. “tae 
Green “Bay ltt Ae ees 6, 4 0 600 258 1173 
Chicago Bears’....... 3 - FeO; .3007 Misa ees 
Chicago Cardinals..... 1 9 ®. .100 98 228 


Coach School 
Lynn Waldorf....... Northwestern 


Richard C. Harlow...... 
: lin 


Anderson., |lowa 
lark D, Shaughnessy .. .'Stanford 


he first overall review of the foreign policy 
6 United States since he assumed office, 
Sident Harry S Truman, at Navy Day in New 
ork City (Oct. 27, 1945) listed 12 fundamental 
Tineiples governing this country’s relations with 
he rest of the world as follows: 
Ik no cerritorial expansion or selfish 
We haye no plans for aggression 
We have 


y other nations. i 
‘believe in the eventual return of sovereign 
ae self-government to all peoples who 

deprived of them by force. : 

_ _ 3/°We shall approve no territorial changes in any 
friendly part of the world unless they accord with 
he freely expressed wishes of the people concerned. 
“4, We believe that all peoples who are prepared 
r self-government should be permitted to choose 
sir own form of government by their own freely 
ssed choice, without interference from any 
source. That is true in Europe, in Asia, 

ica, as well as in the Western \Hemisphere. 
e-combined and cooperative action of our 


ize any government 
y the force of any 


_ 6. : 


orty officials ahd guards of the notorious Gér- 
oncentration camp in Dachau were con- 
(Dec. 12, 1945) by a United States Military 
in Dachau on charges of murder, torture 
ation after a trial.of 24 days. Dachau 
of the most odious and feared concen- 
ps set-up by the Hitler regime for 
risoners. ' eee 4, 
estified that 5,000 Jews had been 


t 


| organization composed of all the peace-loving na- 


6 Dachau Killers to Die; 11 Belsen Camp Officials Hanged 


Year ‘Co: School 


ach ~ 
1941.... 
1942... 


Frank W. Leahy........|/Notre Dame 

.| William A, Alexande! ..-|Georgia Tex. 

.|Alonzo A. Stagg...... ...|Pacific 

../Carroll Widdoes........./Ohio State : 
./Alvin N. McMillan. ....|Indiana 


Truman Outlines United States Foreign Policy 


foreign power. In some cases it may he impossible 
to prevent forceful imposition of such a govern- 
ment. But the United States will not recognize any 
such government. 

7. We believe that all nations should have the 
freedom of the seas and equal rights to the naviga- 
tion of boundary rivers and waterways and of ry 
rivers and waterways which pass through more » F 
than one country. 

8. We believe that all states which are accepted 
in the soviety of nations should have access on 
equal terms to the trade and the raw materials of ‘ 
the world. : 3 

9. We believe that the sovereign’ states of the 
Western Hemisphere, without interference from 
outside the Western-Hemisphere, must work to- i 
gether as good neighbors in the solution of their 
common problems. : 

10. We Believe that full economic collaboration 
between all nations, great and small, is essential re 
to the improvemént of living conditions all over ‘| 
the world, and to the establishment of freedom “ 
from fear and freedom from want. 

11. We shall continue to strive to promote free- 
dom of expression and freedom of religion through- 
out the peaceloving areas of the world. \— 

12. We are convinced ;that the preservation of 
peace between nations requires a united nations 


oe oie tA 


tions of the world who are willing jointly to use 
force if necessary to insure peace. 


killed in one camp there. Thirty-six of those 
convicted were sentenced to be hanged. Of the - 
other four defendants one was sentenced to life 
imprisonment and, three to ten years each. : 

Josef Kramer, ‘“‘The Beast of Belsen,’’ and 10° 
other Belsen concentration camp officials, includ- x 
ing three women, were hanged (Dec. 14) for com- 
mitting mass murders and atrocities in the camp 
where thousands of Jews, Poles and other inmates 
died before British troops reached it. 


I 


> \“tration support in a dozen years for a federal law 
x placing some restriction on the power of organized 


, 


World-shaking events that studded the Nation’s 
history during 1945 had direct impacts on the 
country’s more than 50,000,000 wage earners, and 

§ particularly on the 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 members 
t of American organized labor. y : J 

Victory over Germany in May and over Japan in 
August started a train of momentous post-war 
happenings with results to labor not fully known 

, 4&8, the year was closing. H 

Franklin D. Roosevelt’s death and the succession 

: of President Harry S Truman produced in the next 
eight months strong signs of.a less favorable rela- 
tionship between organized labor and the White 
House, and the Government in general. A movement 
developed to:place controls over labor unions, In 
return- for the privileges granted them in the 
(Wagner) National Labor Relations Act and other 
New Deal legislation—and extreme spokesmen for 

- organized labor ‘bitterly resisted the movement 
with charges that the intention was to destroy their 
effectiveness in behalf of the common man. 

Failure in late November.of the National Labor- 
Management Conference, called by President Tru- 
man, to agree on voluntary methods of maintaining 
industrial peace during the critical reconversion 

. beriod, was followed quickly by the first Adminis- 


labor—particularly 
weapon, f 

A factor directly responsible for this latter de- 
velopment was that great strikes were threatened 
or actually broke. out just as industry was com~- 

' pleting preparations for great production of civilian 
goods, for which a huge demand had beén stored 
up during the war years through diversion of all 
large manufacturing to the making of military and 
naval weapons and supplies. The strikes and strike 
threats were based mainly on demands of big labor 
unions that basic hourly wages be raised enough 
to maintain the worker’s peacetime total or ‘‘take 
home” pay at the levels of wartime—when most 
workers got the benefit of premium pay for overtime 

; hours above forty a week, the standard of the 
» Wage-Hour Law. ¥ 

Outstanding among the strikes was action by the 
CIO United Automobile Workers, one of the coun- 
try’s largest unions, against the country’s largest 
private employer, General Motors Corporation. This 
strike began Noy. 21 and threatened to continue 
several weeks. It directly idled an estimated 180,- 
000 production workers in General Motors automo- 
bite plants and had important yepercussions else- 
where. 

The strike was preceded by votes authorizing the 
action among local unions of the UAW, and also 
by an official vote under the strike section of the 
Connally-Smith War Labor Disputes Act. These 
preliminary steps were taken aiso against the other 
two of the automobile ‘‘big three,’’ the Ford and 
Chrysler companies, but strike action was deferred 
against# them while negotiations were continued. 
It was the union’s announcéd purpose to proceed 
against the three big concerns one at a time, and 
union officers stated that General Motors was 
chosen for the first test because its wage policy 
Was expected, to set a national pattern for the 
industry. R 

Walter Reuther, a vice president of the _inter- 
national DAW and in charge of its General Motors 
division, led the strike against that concern, which 
‘with practically no reported violence closed down 
80 plants from coast to coast. The central demand 
was an increase of 30 pér cent in the corporation's 
wage bill, nearly all of which was to be used in 
boosting the hourly pay of workers. ; 

‘The union leader announced that if the corpora- 
tion would produce its private data and prove it 
could not meet the 30 per cent demand it would be 
scaled down to what the ‘‘arithmetic’’*showed. He 
insisted also that whatever wage increase was 
finally obtained should not be used as an argument 
for increasing the prices of the company’s products. 

4 General Motors, under the leadership of its presi- 
dent, C. E, Wilson, rejected the price condition 
and also the demand that the company produce its 
confidential records. It asserted these demands 
had no place in collective bargaining, that its 

profits and prices were the'concern of the: com- 
pany and not the union, and that the conferences 
must be restricted to the simple question of a wage 
increase acceptable to both parties. 

President Truman took a direct part in the con- 
troversy by announcing he would name, under 
authority of his office, an official fact-finding board 
and he asked the-Strikers to-go back to work while 
this agency could perform its fynctions. Mr. Reu- 

“ther, as well as R. J. Thomas and George Addes, 
respectively the president and secretary-treasurer 
of the UAW, announced themselves opposed to 
. terminating the strike, and they were upheld}in 
later meetings representing the rank-and-file of the 
union. ; 

The outcome was expected. to be of immense 


in hasty use of the strike 
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~the coal strike, as in the oil strike. They 3 7 
finally abandoned as futile, in the hope that efter | 


Scripps-Howard Staff Writer — 


ing board in that industry, also. The steel union 
action was-held up, partly, it was believed, 
await the results of the General Motors case, bub 
announced the strike would start in mid-Januar, 
Before the General Motors strike attention I 
been centered on @ tie-up of many oil refiner. 
and other facilities by the CIO International 
Workers Union; headed by O. A. Knight. This Ww: 
the first of the ‘‘30 per cent cases,” and 
was given it by the CIO in general because the 
was a possibility it might decide the issue. Ti 
oil companies in general refused to agree oh Mo 
than a 15 per cent raise. After long official effor 
in Chicago and Washington to get the parties int 
agreement the issue was finally shelved for th 
time being by Government-seizure, through & 
Navy Department, of the affected refineries. 
Government argument was thaf diminished su 
of oil was impeding ‘return of troops. we 
Another strike that attracted national attentio 
was a two-week shutdown of several hundred bit 
minous coal mines, mainly in the eastern or Ap 
lachian Region, by the United Mine Workers. Th 
question in this case was not wages (which hac 
been settled for the time being spade earlie 
proceedings in which mine strikes figured), but 
right of the union to organize mine foremen: 
other supervisory personnel. The organizing age 
was to be a division of District 50, which is a | 
of the general United Mine Workers, whieh bh 
jurisdiction over the great mass of rank-and 
employes of coal companies. >t ai 
Management in coal mining, as in other-ind 
tries,_strenuously resisted this union move on 
ground that it infringed on ‘“‘management’s— 
to manage.”” The foreman organization issue ap= 


bearing on the question. Pig's: 5" 
Unsuccessful official efforts were made also to end 


a few days the parties would find a solution at 
official’ guidance. Then John L. Lewis Ser ee 
unexpected move of calling off the strike “in the — 
public interest.’’ No other explanation was given, | 
but there was speculation that the rank-and-file 
miners were not interested in the organizational — 


question as they have been in controversies involv— 


same set of demands. . Rea 
Forecasts of numerous industrial conflicts afte 


nese surrender. It was in such an atmosphere tk 
President Truman announced on Aug, 17 his int 
tion soon to call ‘‘a conference of representat: 
of organized labor and industry, for the pur 
of working out by agreement means to minim 
the interruption of production by labor disputes 
in the reconversion period,” . ‘ eT NGe ? 
After elaborate preparations, in which Secreta 
of Labor Schwellenbach and Secretary | of Com- 
merce Wallace took part, the conference actually. 
assembled Nov. 5. r 


articipants and add 
the opening session) had not been achieved. P 
ress was claimed, however, through the fact tha 
national leaders of organized labor and manage 
ment had had so much time to become poauaias 
with each other’s views; that ‘“‘areas of E 

ment’’ had been mapped out; agreement had bee 
reached on some minor topics; and provisions was 


Mr, Truman on Dec, 3 summarized the work 
the conference, and said, in a message to Gon 
“The very fact that the ey leaders of 1 
management have met and worked togeth 
more than three weeks is itself some prog 
He continued: 3 : & 
“Some agreements on 


mental conciliation services: recognition of the 
necessity of'eliminating discrimination in employ- 
ment; agreement on settling by ¥: untary arbitra- 
tion grievances under labor contr ¢ s and disputes 
baa ja ig their interpretation—these are all valu- 


“But on the all-important question of how to 
avoid work Stoppage when these expedients have 
failed, the conference’ arrived at no accord. Failing 
; that, the conferente was unable to attain the 
eave Most necessary to successful reconver- 


=~ if industrial strife continues, the quick recon- 

Wersion which has been planned, and which is now 
_-Byoceeding on schedule or even ahead of schedule 

Oh many fronts, will fail. 

» ‘In that event, we shall face-a period of low 

production, low consumption, and widespread un- 

€mployment—instead of the high production, high 

employment, good markets and good wages that 

are within our grasp.’’ 
©. When Mr. Truman made these statements the 
Strike against General Motors had been in progress 
12 days. But ‘a national furore was created by his 
Recommendations that followed. He siggested 
“to the Congress that well-reasoned and workable 
legislation be passed at the earliest possible moment 
to: provide adequate means for settling industfial 
disputes anc avoiding, industrial strife.” 

The President recommended that “‘for the’settle- 
tment of industrial disputes in important nation- 
wide industries there be adopted the principles of 
) the Railway Labor Act.’’ (This is a law of 1926, 
egenerally credited with having maintained labor 
rote on the Nation’s railways, without a single 

ortant strike.) 


») “fhe procedure recommended by the President 
. provided that: 
>» *Upon certification by the Secretary of Labor 
|) to the effect that a dispute continues despite his 
) efforts, and that a stoppage of work in the affecetd 
- 2 ustry would vitally affect the public interest, 
oy. President, or his duly authorized agent, should 
- €mpowered to appoint, within five days there- 
a i, a fact-finding board similar to the emergency 
“a provided for under the Railway Labor Act, 
™ I recommend that during these five days after 
Secretary of Labor has made the above certifi- 
, it be unlawful to call a strike or lockout, or 
‘ any change in rates of pay, hours or 
€ conditions, or in the established practices 
‘@ffect prior to the time the dispute arose.”’ 
‘The President recommended that the fact-finding 
board Should be composed of ‘‘three or more out- 
Standing citizens,’’ apparently representing only 
@ the pu and not the parties in dispute; that it 
ou have subpena power against unwilling wit- 
Dp Ss: that ordinarily it must make its report 
twetity days; and that ‘‘while the fact- 
, board is deliberating and for five days 
thereafter it should be made unlawful’ for the 
’ n concerned to call a strike or for the employer 
to make any changes in wages or other conditions, 
except by agreement. ‘soe 
Mr. Truman told Congress also, ‘“‘The .parties 
would not be legally bound to accept the findings 
follow the recommendations of the fact-finding 
| ard, but the general public would know all the 
| “4 ts. The result, I am sure, would be that in 
most cases both sides would accept the recom- 
dations, as they have in most of the railway 
disputes.’’ 


y € on a.-sit-down strike for greater profits, 
and asserted, ‘‘To al 


Administration yields in 


ve repression.’”’ 
liam Green, president of the American Feder- 


endeavor to geenny labor unions. 
0: 


Truman 

F of all measures for benefit of 
‘Reac’ in Congress was toward speedy enact= 
ent oe Mr. Truman’s specific proposai—plus 
derable sentiment to make the projected legis- 
no m inélusive. There was criticism of the 
at the presidential proposal provided no 
es for any party that might violate it after 
here was much talk of a bill for 
abor Relations Law,’’ which 
sed June 20 by Senators Hatch (D., N. M.), 
(R:., Minn,) and. Burton (R., Ohio). 
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This bill resulted from research and other work 
by a “‘citizens committee’ headed by Donald R. 
Richberg, Washington lawyer who was co-author 
of the Railway Labor Act and was counsel and for 
a time chairman. of the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Administration in the ‘Blue Eagle’’ days of 
the nineteen-thirties depression. 

The bill includes the fact-finding boards recom- 
mended by President Truman, but goes much 
farther. It would abolish the National Labor Re- 
lations Board (established by the Wagner law) and 
Substitute two separate conciliation agencies to 
deal with unfair labor practices and labor relations 
in general. It would provide for long processes of 
mediation and conciliation, leading up to fact- 
finding boards which could become: boards of com- 
pulsory arbitration in disputes affecting the public 
interest in utility and other fields. It would limit 
the right to strike and provide penalties against 
workers as well as employers for “unfair labor 
practices’; it would sharply define and limit the 
union ‘‘closed shop,” require that a ‘‘closed union” 
could not exist in a closed shop, and restrict cov- 
erage of the proposed law to workers engaged only 
in interstate commerce. Lesser disputes would be 
subject to judgment of state labor agencies. 

The Hatch-Ball-Burton bill drew a quick fire 
from labor spekesmen: who compared it with the 

Wagner Act, the Magna Carta of labor.’ Mr. 
Green said the proposed bill would provide a 

‘straitjacket for labor.’’ Mr. Murray, ‘‘a bald- 
faced attempt to destroy labor unions and nullify 
the basic constitutional rights of workers.’”’ 

Thus the ground was prepared for 2 battle in 
Congress, which might be on the Hatch-Ball- 
Burton bill, some more radical, proposal, or the 
less sweeping suggestion of President Truman. 
Spokesmen for organized labor were admittedly 
on the defensive. 

President Truman, acting under the authority 
of the War Powers Act, named (Dec. 12, 1945) a 
fact-finding board to make recommendations for 
@ settlement of the General Motors Strike. The 
members of the board were: Lloyd K. Garrison, 
chairman; Walter P. Stacey, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of North Carolina, and Milton 
Eisenhower, president of Kansas State College and 
a brother of Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

The President ruled (Dec. 20) that ‘‘ability to 
pay’’ was always relevant “‘to the issue of an in- 
crease in wages’? and that fact-finding boards, 
such as the one named in the General Motors 
Strike, must have authority to examine employers’ 
books. The board was scheduled to decide the 
question of going into the books of the company 
(Dec. 21) but the President decided it for the panel 
although lacking in power to enforce it. 

The boards named by President Truman—the 
General Motors panel and another named in the 
oil strike—have no authority to look into com- 
pany books, but Mr. Truman said he wanted them 
to obtain this authority by ‘edict of Congress. In 
identical bills before the House and the Senate, 
presented on the President’s suggestion, it is 
proposed to give ene boards authority 
to subpoena all pertinent books and records 
in wage disputes. 

Political results inspired predictions ranging from 
one that the Murray-Truman split would wreck 
the Democratic Party to others that Mr. Truman 
had made himself solid with the general public. 
In four presidential elections the labor vote, led by, 
the CIO with its big-city influence, has been a 
powerful factor, and by many was credited with 
the deciding push for the third and fourth elections 
of Mr. Reosevelt. If Mr. Murray continues to dis- 
agree with Mr. Truman, the CIO Political Action 
Committee will have to consider where to throw its_ 
strength. 

Other*parts of the labor-political picture were 
that in Detroit Richard T. Frankensteen lost a 
battle to be mayor’of that fourth-largest city, and ° 
the CIO claimed that this loss was alleviated by 
the victories of carididates it had supported in New 
York and other cities. . 

Mr, Frankensteen was the first labor leader to 
come out for an office as important as the mayor- 
alty of a large city. The basis of the fight in this 
stronghold of the CIO was whether the voters were 
pro-C1O or anti-CI1O, but many other issues of local 
and racial significance were interjected. 

The CIO Political Action Committee, which 
claims credit for swinging the balance of power 
in the 1944 fourth-term election of President 
Roosevelt, planned further activities, next in the 
congressional elections of 1946. “A companion 
organization, the National Citizens PAC, announced 
that Elmer A. Benson, former Farmer-Labor gov~ 
ernor of Minnesota, will be its acting chairman, 
succeeding Sidney Hillman, who will continue as 
chairman of the CIO-PAC and will be honorary 
chairman of NC-PAC. 

Political events of 1945 in which the CIO-PAC 
was particularly interested included. the belated 
confirmation by the Senate of President Roosevelt's 


ia 


/ 


nomination of former Vice President Henry A. 
Wallace to be Secretary of Commerce, after a fight 
in which the office had been stripped of government 
lending powers formerly reposed in Jesse Jones; 
the Senate confirmation, after another fight, of 
‘membership on the Maritime Commission of Ray- 
mond Ss. ¢cKenough, former congressman, who 
had. been. the Chicago regional director of CIO- 
PAC; and rejection by the Senate of the nomina- 
tion of Aubrey Williams, former head of the 
National Youth Administration, to be chairman 
of the Rural Electrification Administration. 


The CIO suffered another setback on Jan. 3, 
the opening day of the 79th Congress, when in a 
es Surprise maneuver Representative John E. Rankin 
Bete (D., Miss.) brought about permanent establishment 
’ of the formerly temporary House Committee on Un- 
American Activities... This body, known as the 
“Dies Committee,’’ was opposed by the Roosevelt 
Administration and in organized labor particularly 

by the CIO. ' 


Other labor. organizations were not involved in 
these political development, but they continued 
work toward an amalgamation which apparently 
was intended to crowd the CIO out of the labor pic- 
ture, or through elimination of Mr..Murray and the 
taking over of several big unions to reduce it to an 
organization of the labor left wing. 


In the national labor-management conference 

a definite coalition appeared between the American 
Federation of Labor spokesmen and Mr. Lewis, of 

the Mine Workers. The effect was to blanket Mr. 
Murray, of the CIG. Mr. Lewis’ return to the 
|. AFL was forecast early in 1946. He withdrew the 

» Mine Workers from that organization ten years 

4, ago and founded the CIO, which he quit in 1941, 
4 and since he has been operating independently. 


Mr. Lewis, at the closing of the labor-manage- 
ment, conference, delivered a speech that drew wide 
attention. He said, ‘‘The representatives of labor 
here have been divided into four groups, and part 
of the time of this conference has been taken by 
the necessity of labor trying to harmonize its own 
position or arrive at conclusions. . . . It has been 
demonstrated that labor has a job to do in its own 
household, in the unification of its own. policies 
and the bringing close together of its own leader- 
_ Ship... . Within the last ten years the numerical 
5 strength of organized labor in America has in- 
_. creased by leaps and bounds under circumstances 
and conditions that existed which we will not 
now discuss. In doing so, it has divided into 
different groups. With those diversified groups 
there comes a weakness in its strength, structure 
and policies.’’ 


Return to civilian life of millions of men from 
the armed forces, with millions more on the way 
poms, added to the employment problem caused by 
the termination of huge contracts for war supplies. 

But the number of unemployed was far less at the 
end of the year than*the predictions of many 
official and labor authorities, and this gave rise to 
{ hope that the forecasts of maximum unemployment 
in the spring of 1946 would also prove excessive, 


4A knotty problem still unsolved was the job rights 
-) of returning veterans, under the Selective Service 
ct, in competition with civilian workers. If the 
national economy produced enough jobs, the prob- 
Jem would solve itself. Involved in this question 
was the closed shop or union shop which labor 
{ organizations had been able to maintain in pre-war 
status through World War II, under the union 
security and maintenance-of-membership policies 

of the National War Labor Board. 


Official changes during the year were more 
numerous than usual. President Truman accepted 
the resignation of Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins, and named to that post Judge Lewis B. 
Schwellenbach, former senator and federal district 
judge in his home state of Washington. The new 

abor secretary started immediately a program of 
reorganizing the Department of Labor and of bring- 
ing into it the numerous federal labor functions 
which had becoome scattered in other agencies. 
‘This program was only partially approved by Con- 
gress, and one notable departure from it was that 
Congress ordered the return to the states of- the 
employment services which had been federalized at 
beginning of the national emergency. ‘ 


‘ Edward ©. Moran,-former Democratic Repre- 
sentative from Maine was named in July as second 
assistant secretary of Labor,.but he resigned in 
November. His successor was expected to be John 
Gibson, an assistant to the secretary, and also head 
of the Michigan State CIO Council. Daniel W. 
Tracy, former president of the AFL Brotherhood 
zt Electrical Workers, continued as first assistant 

ecretary of Labor. 


Edgar L: Warren, who had been chairman of the 
Chicago Regional War, Labor Board, was named 
by Mr. Schwellenbach to be director of the Con- 
| giliation Seryice, an agency that was being built 
_ * up for the stresses of the reconversion period. The 
) former occupant of that post,.John R. Steelman, 


Sh oe 
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returned to’ official life as a special assistant ¢ 
President Truman. Es ca 
Paul M. Herzog, former member and chairt 
of the New York State Labor Relations Boa 
came chairman of the National Labor ©) 
Board, administering the Wagner Law. He sui 


William H. Davis returned to his patent 1 


Stabilization. 

The National War Labor Board, under the chs 
manship in its last months of Dr. George 
Taylor and Lloyd Garrison, prepared to wind 
its affairs with the end of 1945. With its wae 
stabilization policies frequently under attack fro 
its labor members, it had made a record general 
regarded as consistent under trying circumstan: 
It had also provided an example, which will be 
studied in the future, in the working of the tri- 
partite system—equal voting representation for 
pace saesoeees labor and the public on an official — 
ody. Bie Dy 

International labor matters came to American at- — 
tention with the preliminary organization at & 
February meeting in London of ja new World Tras 
Union Federation, which included the large 
sian labor organizations and the CIO representin 
American labor. The American Federation 
Labor refused to take part, and publicly p 
claimed that the Russian organizations are 
ernmentally controlled and therefore not ** 
trade unions in’ the American sense. not! 
AFL objection was the participation of the 4 
which it describes as a ‘‘dual’’ labor movement 
the United States. ye a 

While the AFL continued to try to revive 
old International Federation of Trade Unions, 3 
to support the official International Labor Org 
zation, the new world labor body perfected 
machinery At meetings in Washington, Oaklani 
Calif., and Paris. The Oakland meeting: w: 
across the bay from San Francisco at the s 
time the United Nations were organizing for 
settlements. The labor representatives ¢! 
recognition only as unofficial advisors to the s 
men for the various governments. ; : 


A notable development during the year 


Johnston, president of the U. S. Chamber « 
Commerce, appeared as a leading man: nent 
exponent of this ‘idea, which has for its ultimate — 
aim the elimination of unemployment resulting 
ee the traditional ups and downs of the siness 
cycle. 


ey ae. 
An official study of the plans now in existence, i 
and the possibility of their adoption elsewhere, — 
was begun by a subcommittee of the War Mob: 

tion Advisory Board. .The subcommittee is headed 
by Arthur S. Meyer, chairman of the New York 
State Board of Mediation, and the investigation | 
is being directed by Murray W. Latimer, chairman | 
of the federal Railroad Retirement Board. aaa 


Johnston, who took part in the announcement, 5s: 

the subject was being approached entirely from 

the voluntary standpoint. The CIO, which caused — 

the subject to be taken. up officially, stated its a | 

is to reach the objective through collective bar+ | 

gaining and not through legislation. — £- ayia | 
{ 


Irving S. Olds, chairman of United States Steel 
Corporation, said in a speech that a guaranteed 
wage compelled by government would tend to cre- 
ate unemployment and might result in red: 4 
wage rates. The U. S. Labor Department reported 
that a poll among 90,000 American business me 
showed the majority favor some sort of guaranteed 
annual income for their employees, to be broug 
about through regularization of production, iF 


_Independent unions—those not affiliated witt 
either AFL or ClO—continued their nee for 
co 


recognition in the labor picture. They we enied 
it by the National War Labor Board and. a 
by the National Labor-Management Conference, 
although both bodies made arrangements to give 
them hearings. National attention was. directed 
to the independents, who claim a total member- 
ara = ne rig: ee th aia the aie eres 
of Telephone Workers staged, a four-hour shut- 
down of long-distance saeete in protest against 
anticipated action by the National Labor Relatio: 

Board favoring the CIO, ‘ae 


State legislation restricting activities of la) 
unions, which has. become much more prolific 
national legislation .on the subi , drew mu 
opposition from both the major laW¥or bodies. 
most cases the state statutes were held contre 
to the federal Constitution when they reached — 
Supreme Court. That tribunal is yet to > Or 


important case of this character—a 
stitutional amendment, adopted b: 
ean the state’s voters, outlawin, 
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WORLD 


World War Il, the costliest and most destructive 
war in history, came to an end in 1945 with the 
epbanse and surrender of the last two Axis powers, 
ermany and Japan. Germany was the first to 
Capitulate, May 7, but official announcement of the 
Surrender was made May 8, V-E Day. Japan fol- 
dowed, agreeing to cease hostilities Aug. 14 and 
ing the articles of surrender on Sept. 2, (Tokyo 
€), proclaimed as V-J Day. 
The War in Europe started Sept. 1, 1939 with 
: pays attack on Poland and-endured for 2,075 
y © war of the United States against Japan 
~ aaa With the sneak attack, on Pearl Harbor, 
a@waii, Dee. 7, 1941 and lasted for 1,346 days. 


4 


" Japanese Empire. 
the total military and civilian dead in World 
* War II are-set at 22,060,000, according to a com- 
) pilation released by the Vatican, Nov. 21, 1945. The 
> tepert placed the wounded at 34,400,000. The report 
Was compiled by several international agencies. 
-, The cost of the war was put at $1,154,000,000,000 
“tor ‘the world in armament military materials and 
property: damage of more than $230,900,000,000, 


,000,000; the United Kingdom $120,000,000,000. 
powers the cost was figured at $468,- 
,000 with Germany spending $272,900,000,000; 
$94,000,000,600 and Japan $56,000,000,000. The 
Gamage to public and private property was arrived 
by considering the area affected and taking 
@S @ country with the average damage. 
. Brady said the figure for property damage 
refore might-be many millions of dollars off 
damage in England was approximately 
000,000 but the destruction in Germany was 
to 15 times higher and even greater in Russia 
Bethe vast area affected. 

Hitler, Chancellor and Supreme Comman- 
der, prépared the Axis well for the war and opened 
-it ‘with a@ razzle dazzle of propaganda, secret 
pons, armored spearh ,. bombing armies, 
hute troops and fifth columns The world 
iderestimated the preparations and the strength 
any and to many the war at first looked 
© the throw of a mad adventurer. The Allies 
ied to the contrary and snatched victory only 

@ hairbreadth escape from defeat. 
Before the conflict ended it had spread through- 
_ ut the world.and had been fought on all oceans 
continents, in all extremes of weather and 
» “terrain, from Africa to the Arctic, on the land, 
_ 0m the sea and in the air, in the world’s worst 
meee and jungles and most inaccessible mountains. 
"It was a war of secret battles, long and silent 

‘ uggles vo smash an 


War material at $317,600,000,000; Russia at $192,- 


invasion fleet off England, 
‘master submarines which imperilled the United 
ates as never befére, to destroy robot-bombing 
es in. France from which weapons had_ been 
hed to do terrific damage in England. It was 
2 war of secret weapons with radar, an entirely new 
AS massed fleets and invasion barges and 
oe ique of massed bombing through the 
‘ 


, Whole armies of millions were engaged in the 
“war in i 


y 


; in the air and for the first time the capitals 
” of nations were marked for methodical destruction. 
fore it was over vast cities had been destroyed, 
isportation systems wrecked and nations made 
erless to continue war. In many cities streets 
e turned into trenchés and a new technique of. 
ting developed in the rubble. London was 
‘lin ees were ravaged by bombings 
~ "The atomic bomb, the harnessing 
by scientists of the Allies, was 

iced - ‘ap: Two large Japanese cities 

were destroyed in the twinkle of an eye by bombs 
ypped from far overhead. The atomic bombs were 
destructive weapons of the war. 
saw the advent of the flying bomb, many 
enormous blockbuster 


ait pe! 


d. the Atlan’ 
zi ideology and won, 


World War Il—Summary of Fighting 


World War Il, Sept. 1, 
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WAR II 
1939—Sept. 2, 1945 
THE WAR IN EUROPE AND AFRICA 
German Armies invaded Poland Sept. 1, 1939 


and World War II got its start. There was no 
formal declaration but two days later Great Britain 
and France declared war on Germany. Meanwhile 
German spearheads raced through Poland, slicing 
through Polish cavalry and reaching the Vistula 
River. Two Polish Armies were trapped, one to the 
south of Warsaw and another to the west. Within 
18 days Hitler proclaimed a victory. It was not 
until Sept. 27 that battered Warsaw surrendered, 
On the same day Joachim von Ribbentrop reached 
Moscow and concluded an agreement for the fourth 
partition of Poland, a move to bring pressure 
against Great Britain and France. These countries 
countered with an ultimatum to Germany. France 
announced that its forces had come “‘in contact” 
with the Germans but launched no offensive pre- 
ferring to have the Germans strike against the 
Maginot line. Throughout the winter the British 
showered leaflets on Germany while Hitler preached 
total war but held out hopes for peace. 

The war broke out in all its fury in 1940 and the 
extent of the Germans preparations and intentions 
were soon apparent. The first assault was directed 
against Denmark and Nurway. On April 9 German 
troops moved inte Denmark and a few Nazi soldiers 
captured Oslo, Norway. Soldiers, hidden in the 
holds of ships, emerged and seized the strategic 
Norwegian coastal cities of Narvik, Bergen, Stav- 
anger, Trondheim and others. The British were 
caught by surprise but. landed a few soldiers at 
Trondheim and later at Narvik. These later were 
withdrawn and once again Hitler shouted ‘‘viectory.”” 

Another blow fell on May 10, this time in the 
west of Europe and against Holland, Belgium, Lux- 
emburg and France. Swarms of Nazi parachutists 
descended on the airports near Rotterdam, The 
Hague and Amsterdam. The invaders seized the 
bridge at Moerdjik, south of Rotterdam; the 
Holland ‘‘water line’’ failed to hold and Holland 
fell to Hitler within four days. 

In Belgium the Germans seized Fort Eben Emael 
and pushed across the vaunted Albert Canal near 
Maastricht. Three days later German tanks sur- 
prised the French, seized Sedan and paced by 
motorcycle columns, which spread terror and fire 
ahead of the armed detachmenis, raced for the 
English Channel. The Germans reached the Chan- 
nel at Abbeville and King Leopold announced the 
surrender of the 300,000-man Belgium Army on 
May 28. Next on the Nazi capture list was Dunkirk 
and it was bagged June 4, but the British forces 
were not there. A motley armada of 900 war- 
ships, skiffs, tugs and yachts rescued a British force 
of 337,000 from the beaches in one of the epic 
episodes of the war. The entire operation of gaining 
a foothold on the Channel took the Germans less 
than @ month. 

With the Channel, Coast held, the Germans 
turned against France. Gen. Maxine Weygand laid 
“mousetraps’’ for tanks along the Somme but the 
Germans brushed aside the French Army and the 
Maginot Line was turned. The French Government 
evacuated Paris June 10 and on the same day Mus- 
solini committed his ‘‘stab-in-the-back”’ to France 
by sending troops into the southern border area. 
They dug in and were ready to help Hitler mop up 
and also share in any spoils.’ 

A week later, Marshal Petain announced that 
he had been compelled to ask Hitler for an armis- 
tice which was signed June 21 at Compiegne in 
the railway car in which Marshal Foch had dic- 
tated the peace terms to Germany in 1918. 

Britain appeared helpless and the Germans 
chanted a song ‘‘We’re Sailing Against England’ 
and there appeared little to stop them. The 
R.A.F. was outnufmbered and she had lost all ex- 
cept a few score guns and tanks. Home Guards 
were mobilized and armed with anything that 
would shoot, and pledged to fight from haystacks 
and hedgerows in event of an invasion. Prime 
Minister Churchill sounded the call ‘We will fi 
on the beaches, on the landing grounds, in the 
fields, on the streets and on the hills.’’ The time 
had come for ‘‘Blood, Sweat and Tears.” 

For the air defense of England there were_700 
Spitfires and Hurricanes. These opposed the. Ger- 
man Luftwaffe. British fighting planes mounted 
eight guns and radar which gave warning of 
impending attacks and their direction. 
this force that saved Great Britain in the air. 
battle to follow. The fight raged from August 
through May and 50,000 Britons lost their lives 
to bombs but others were quick to take their 
places. On Sept. 15, the British ‘knocked 187 
German planes out of the sky and the Nazis 
ia! from day to night 


bombing. 
ed in the air, the Germans massed an 


.. Thwart 
invasion fieet of 3,000 barges and 4,000,000 tons 


It was . 


} 


, 
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of shipping. 2 
smashed by, the R.A.F. Bomber Command but this 
was not disclosed until four years later “by 
Churchill. , Z 3 

The year also found Italy active and ready to 
grab. Premier Benito Mussolini ordered an in- 
vasion of Greece from Albania in October but the 

. Greeks did not surrender; they fought back, They 
ambushed and slaughtered thousands of Italians 
who had pierced the Greek border and _ then 
launched a counter-offensive of their own. Hitler 
offered no aid to his Axis partner but turned His 
attention to Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria 
which were soon in the Axis bag: _ 

Yugoslavia was next, but an uprising upset plans 
for a quick and immediate Axis seizure. Accord- 
ingly the plans were delayed but on April 6, 1941, 
Hitler Iaunched a terrific bombing of Belgrade. 
The Germans struck from Bulgaria and within 
three days had thrust across the Vardar valley, 
cutting the lines between Greece and Yugoslavia. 
They pressed on to the Aegean and seized Saloniki 
in Greece. A small British-force .was rushed in 
from Africa but proved no match for the mechan- 
ized German divisions ina ‘gallant but futile stand 
at Thermopylae. Athens fell on April 27. Once 
more the British staged a- costly evacuation, this 

; time from Peloponnesus. Three weeks aiter the 

’ swastika was hoisted over the Acropolis Hitler in- 
yaded Crete with an airborne force and ten days 
later the British admitted the loss of the strategic 
island in the eastern Mediterranean. “ 

The battle for control of the northern African 
. coast, which in turn controlled the Mediterranean 
and was necessary for an invasion of Europe from 

the south, started in July of 1940 when the British 
attacked the French fleet at Mers-el-Kebir to pre- 
vent warships of their former Allies falling into 
‘the hands of the Axis. The battle swept across 
the rim of northern Africa six times but the 

Germans could not hold their gains because they 
did not control the Mediterranean. Marshal Ru- 
dolfo Graziani began’ an attack against Egypt 
Aug. 6, simultaneously with an invasion of British 
Somaliland. He reached Sidi Barrani but the 
mtieh started a lightning comeback and drove 
‘the Italians back as far as Benghasi, But the 
British, forced to send troops to Greece, fell back 
even faster. 

The British launched another offensive in No- 
vember, 1941, shortly before the last Italian 
sStronghoid in Ethiopia surrendered. This attack 
relieved Tobruk. 

The Germans were active in North Africa once 
More in 1942 and on June 21, their forces, led by 
Marshal Erwin Rommel, captured Tobruk in a 
Surprise thrust which carried to within 60 miles 
of Alexandria, Egypt. Despite the calls for men 
and munitions in the Pacific and the Far East— 

‘apan was in the war now—air and tank forces 
were rushed to Africa and eventually the tide 
was turned. The Eighth Army under Gen. Sir 
Bernard L. Montgomery scored a great victory 
at El Alamein Oct. 23, 1942, and started its march 
westward across northern Africa to meet the 
American and British forces of Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower which had landed in Morocco and 
Algeria Nov, 7. Later the Germans. and Italians 
were trapped at Cape Bon, May 12, 1943. The 
Battle of Africa was ended and the stage set for 

_ the invasion of Italy and the ‘‘soft-underbelly of 
the Axis.’” The Axis casualties in Tunisia in the 

. Battle of Africa were estimated at. 341,000. 

On June 22,,1941, Hitler loosed without warning 
his invasion of Russia. Finland, Rumania, Hun- 
gary and Italy joined and Hitler boasted of the 

reatest front in history—2,000 miles extending 
Tom the Arctic to the Black Sea. Berlin per- 
mitted stories that the Nazis would crush Russia 
in three to six weeks. 

Through the Russian annexed territories Poland, 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Karelia, Bessarabia, 
the Germans advanced and soon were across White 
Russia and into the Ukraine. Before the summer 
had ended Hitler.had trapped one huge ‘‘kettle’”’ 
of Soviet soldiers after another, had thrown an 
iron ring about Leningrad, reached the suburbs 
of Moscow and captured Kharkov. With a ‘final 
assault’’ launched against Moscow in November 
he announced that Russia never would rise again. 
Moscow, however, did not fall and a Russian coun- 
ter-offensive followed. The worst Russian winter 
in years aided the operation and the Germans be- 
,gan their retreat along the Napoleonic road to 
disaster. 

In August of 1943 the Germans reached their 

highwater mark of conquest at Stalingrad, 1,300 
miles from Germany’s eastern border, 2,200 miles 
from Hitler’s western front on the French coast. 
The great Red Army unleashed its counter-attack 
Nov. 22, 1942, and continued its westward sweep 
ae the fall of Berlin. 
The Allied invasion of Europe really opened 
with the attack on Sicily by Gen. Eisenhower’s 
British and American forces on July 10, 1943. 
Mussolini was ousted in Rome 15 days later. It 
was the first serious break in the war structure 
of the Axis, ; 
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Before it could leave port it was, 


|W. Clark landed at Salerno, “below 


After a 38-day campaign in Sicily Gen. Me 
gomery’s troops struck on Sept. 3, and i 
the toe of Italy. The Fifth Army 0 fvies 
after a costly battle with the Germans. estal 
a beachhead six days later, almost simultani 
with the announcement that the Governmen 
Marshal Pietro Badoglio had surrendered. 
Badoglio Government had succeeded Mussolini and 
the first of: the Big Three in the Axis had beet: 
knocked out of the war. i ; 
A bitter winter campaign followed. The A’ 
icans and their Allies made slow progress! iron 
Naples, fought the bloody battle of Casino, estab 
lished a breachhead at Anzio, below Rome, anc 
finally on May 11, launched an offensive thaw 
carried them to Rome by June 4. Two days 
after the fall of the first Axis capital, the greates® 
amphibious force in history landed in Normandy— 
D-Day, June 6. Untried American divisions s 
proved that they could beat Hitler’s best ve 
and the march to Berlin was on. ces See 
The first 49 days after Gen. Eisenhower’s [6 
landed in Normandy were passed in securi 
building up and enlarging the beachhead—oni 
the most unusual of all military feats. There 
lowed by the American, British, Canadian @i 
Allied troops one of ‘the “swiftest campaigns 
record and it culminated in the libera: 
France. - % ‘ ae 
Lieut. Gen. George S. Patton, Jr., took - 
mand of a new United States Third Army 
sprinted’ to the south through Avranches “ix 
Brittany, also sending roaming columns westward 
and southward to Brest andj the tip of Bri : 
St. Nazaire, Lorient, Nantes and across the 
Then he swung eastward apparently im 2 
at Paris. The Germans had employed lighth 
moves of. this kind in 1940 but now they 
out generaled, outnumbered and overwhel 
superior equipment, fire power and ‘ai 
It was not until one of Gen. Patton's 
reached Chartres, 55 miles southwest 
that he revealed his real objective, wheeled 
ward to the Seine. aes 
The Germans had stripped the defensé 6: 
tany and drained divisions from the, 4 hl 
oi the Seine to bolster defenses in the rugged 
ritory below Caen or the Allied left flank 
the ferocity and determination of Marshal 
gomery’s British Second Army and Canad 
led Field Marshal Gen. Guenther yon 


a 
hes 


Kluge 
expect the main attack. Suddenly all these 
man forces were threatened with en 
The attacks by Montgomery and the newly; 
ated First Canadian Army under iioat’ Gene a 
D. G. Crerar became an anvil on which ‘Gen. 
Patton and Lieut. Gen. Courtney H. Hodges? 
smashed the German Seventh Army to pietes. | 

The German Fifth Tank Army, newly organized 
and charged with the defense of the rocket bases 
coast and the rest of northern France, was dragged 
into the fray with a part of the 15th Army. By} 
Aug. 21, Gen. Marshall was able to announce that! 
the bulk of the German forces in northern France 
had met with ‘‘definite, complete and decisive de-+ 
feat’’ and that the end of the war was in sight.) 
Gen. Patton's forces were plunging south of Paris 
and across the Seine northwest of Paris to deliver? 
another bold stroke. ‘The underground of P: a 
came out of hiding and on Aug. 28 the city wass 
liberated by French and American troops, just 
one month after the break-through at St. Lo. | 

But the Germans were forced to face still another 
offensive. While AHied forces in northwest France 
were recording gains, the Army of France and the 
United States Seventh Army under Lieut. Gen. 
Alexander M. Patch inyaded southern Fran 
the Mediterranean on Aug. 15, in a coordin: 
action which soon won control of the coast. 
German Army began a hurried withdrawal and 
Sept. 1, the German 19th Army was fighting for 
life up the Rhone Valley where it pee ‘neen 
tercepted by mobile armored columns slicing 
the French Alps 

While Allied 


a single day 
ee there 


four days, s 
port of Antwe: 


had begu 
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first ‘major offensive in World War I had been 
a at St. Mihiel. 
eO-ordinate offensives of six American, 
British and Canadian Armies punched closer to 
an from the western front but were briefiy 
ed in the closing weeks of December in the 
"Battle of the Bulge. Field Marshal Gerd von 
Runstedt launched a desperate counter-offensive 
pet the gamble ended disasterously early in 1945. 
was the forerunner of more blows to come and 

| défeat for the Wehrmacht. 

The eastern jaw of the vise formed by the 
Soviet Armies began closing on_ Germany: while 
@ million Allied troops on a 450-mile front ex- 
‘fending from.Holland to the Swiss Alps main- 
éd their triphammer blows the 


4 
he heart of the Reich, cutting off East 
@ to the north and driving into Pomerania. 
'German Silesia was sliced off by the Reds and 
; uitaneously American and British Armies 
Pressed north in Italy to make Field Marshal Kes- 
Selring’s position more untenable each new day. 
| The Big Three—the United States, Great Britain 
"and Russia—gathered in Yalta in the Crimea to 
chart the future of Germany and the world of 
tomorrow .and the military fate of Germany was 


Sealed. 

-At the time Marshal Stalin’s forces stood well 

Within Brandenburg within 35 to 40 miles of 
Berlin on the Frankfort-Kuestrin line of the Oder. 
pp etn. Berlin’s Baltic port, was under siege; 
as Rundstedt in retreat, Kesselring’s chance of 
) pulling out of Italy disappearing. : 

- Americans be stabbing across the Sieg- 
)itied line early in October, 1944, after the sweep 
¥ France and the liberation of Belgium- 

. Ihe middie of the month Aachen (Aix-la- 

@pelie) was in American hands and Allied spear- 
pointed toward the Ruhr, the Saar and the 


“i eland. 
early November the British were estab- 
“ished on Whicheren Island off the southwest tip 
Of Holland. As the first V-2 bombs began -falling 
on Juondon, American, British and Canadian forces 
jattered at the approaches to the Cologne Plain. 
the middie of November the offensive began 
st but against stubborn German resistance. 
"month later yon Runstedt phe a 50-mile 
b in the Allied lines on the Belgian-Luxemburg 
mtier and rushed armored divisions through the 
le fi t the Allied offensive. By 
eC. ti was halted and the 
i of battle - was qmeniay - esein to the east- 
ard after the Battle of tonge, the turning 
oa in the Battle of the Bulge. It was also the 
1 turning point of the war for from that time 
the Allied tide of armed might crunched 


e 


best. remaining Nazi troops. 
“The Allied forces pressed forward to make 4 


and Hamburg. Before the end of the month 
. Bisenhower had cast aside his policy of word 
jon and announced that Germany had a 


army. 

In came the death of President Franklin 
Roosevelt and while Allied nations were shocked 
@ was no slackening of the military effort. 

5 Russians captured Vienna and surged west- 
d' into Austria. Gen. Patton entered Czecho- 
oyakia and turfied tothe south toward “Austria. 
Seventh Army wheeled southward through 

ria toward the supposed southern redoubt of 
Germats and a junction with the Fifth Army 
taly, ‘The Fifth and the British Eighth, long 
en tions, broke into 


an rmies fretted after haying 
with the Russians. 
the collapse of the Axis. Musso 
d to death by Partisans 
o days later the German 


rman 


and were beaten back to Singapore isl 
Feb. 15, Singapore fell and the British 


occupied the capital, 
Sumatra and its rich oil fields were defended by 
the British until March 


Rangoon, capital and chief port March 
British harassed by unruly Burmese as _ they re- 
sen ed up the Irrawaddy, ‘surrendered Mandalay 
an 
of the Burma Road, supply line to Chin 
reached the Salween gorge in Yunnan. China, in 
the war since July 7, 1937, seemed open to a 
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Armies in northern Italy and Austria surrendered. 

Surrender became the order of the day and 
German field commanders put their names to 
documents that fulfilled the demand first expressed 
at the Casablanca conference by President Roose- 
velt in  1943—unconditional surrender. Some 
minor fighting followed with the surrender of more 
German cities, including Breslau but the war had 
been ended in defeat of the Germans. The occu- 
pation of Germany and Berlin by, the Allies was 


next. $ 
THE WAR IN THE PACIFIC 


On Dec. 7, 1941, more than 100 Japanese planes 
from carriers several days at sea caught the bulk 
of the United States fleet at. anchor in Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii; men were asleep, the warning 
system did not warn. Japanese bombs and tor- 
bedoes crashed into the fieet; eight battleships and 
10 other ships were sunk or damaged and more than 
3,000 men killed or missing. As the Japanese 
planes flew over for the attack two Tokyo envoys 
called at the State Department in Washington in 
their “‘peace negotiations.» The attack roused 
the American people, unified them and started 
the flow of munitions and supplies from the 

arsenal of democracy” that spelled defeat for 
the Axis and Japan’s first major defeat in her 
2,605 years of recorded of mythical history. 

From Hawaii the Japanese pressed on, striking 
for the Philippines, Singapore, Hong Kong, the 


Dutch East Indies and islands in the Pacific. They , 


stretched their Empire thousands of miles in three 
months, Thailand, viewed as an independent 
buffer for British Singapore, was the first to fall. 
Japanese infiltration had made the task easy and 
the end came after two days. Guam was next and 
fell on the fourth day. Wake Island, another 
strategic outpost in the Pacific, resisted for 14 
days and then the Rising Sun flag flew over it. 
From the Chinese mainland the Japanese launched 
an attack on Hong Kong and it gave up on 
Christmas day. 

Fifteen days earlier the Japanese, had started 
an invasion of the Phillippines with a landing at 
Aparri, the northern tip of Luzon. Other landings 
followed in the Legaspi area southeast of Manila 
and Lingayen Gulf, north of the capital. Manila 
also was bombed in an air strike that caught miles 
of planes parked near the city. By Jan, 2 the 
Japanese occupied the city but the Filipino troops 
rallied to the support of Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur who began a delaying battle. Gen. Mac- 
Arthur gathered his little army of 35,000 Americans 
and Filipinos into the peninsula of Bataan and 
dug in. A few peecaee up planes were their only 
air force and submarines slipped in at night with 
their only supplies—horsemeat, Many a bloody 
charge was repelled hefore Bataan surrendered 
on April 11, after an epic defense, Gen. Mac- 
Arthur was ordered out for the defense of Australia 
and departed, but Gen. Jonathan Wainwright held 
out in the tunnels of Corregidor for almost a month 
of suffering. The Japanese pounded the rock with 
air bombs and artillery and Corregidor finally gave 
up on’ May 6. 

By this time the Japanese had spread all over 
Malaya, the Dutch East Indies and Burma. Singa- 
pore was lost to the British, a blow to British 
aes ee This was followed two-days-tater by an 
air blow which sank two British battleships, 
the Prince of Wales and the Repulse, off the Malaya 
coast. Singapore was stripped of its naval shield 
and the Japanese leapfrogged down the coast and 
infiltrated the British nee at night. British 
enerals had considered an attack on Singapore 
trom the landside impossible. Australians» British 
and Indians were outclassed _in this form of battle 

and. On 
lost control 
to the approaches to Burma, India, the Dutch 


East Indies, communications between Australia and 
the Middle East and an army of 100,000 men. 


Earlier the Japanese had landed at Borneo and 


on the Celebes and worked down Macassar Strait 
ric ot blows from Flying Fortresses and United 
Sea and 
Japanese trapped a United Nations fleet and in the 
engagement, Feb. 
Dutch and Australian warships were lost, 


s destroyer forces. A battle was fought in Java 
disaster for the Allies. The 


it was a 
27-28, 15 American, British, 


The Japanese landed on Java March 1 and 
Batavia, six days later. 


19. 


The Japanese also had been active inst Burma 
which was invaded from Thailand. ey captured 
Moulmein, crossed the Sittang River ,and took 


8. The 


the Japanese pushed on to Lashio, terminal 
a, and 


Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell, ‘Vinegar 


knockout. __ 
Joe,” and his small band of Americans and Chinese 
struggled through the rough mountains into India. 


y 


ense was impossible because of the lack of roads. 
Reinforcements were trapped by the Japanese. 

These victories gaye the Japanese an empire of 
oil, rubber at small cost. 

The Battle for Australia was next. Gen. Mac- 
Arthur had arrived there March 17 by plane after 
slipping out of Corregidor on a PT boat and 
defiantly declared ‘‘I’ came through and 1 will 
return,” He assumed command of the defense 
of soutksast Asia. ; 

The Japanese had seized the Admiralty Islands 
and all the important bases in New Guinea; they 
were established at Rabaul in New Britain and were 
slipping into the Solomons. Australia faced loss of 
its supply lines. The motley force of MacArthur— 
America, Australian, Dutch and New Zealanders— 
gathered strength. United States troops on the 
way to Manila when. the war started were di- 
verted to Australia and more followed. As his 
forces drilled the Japanese launched a full-scale 
attack down the Solomon Sea through the Louisia- 
des. The battle of: the Coral Sea was the first 
great naval engagement, fought without the surface 
Ships coming within sight or gunrange of each 
other. The airplane carrier proved that hereafter 
it was to be a factor in naval warfare. 

For four days a battle was fought over 400,000 
square miles of tropic.seas and coral reefs with 
the fleets approximately 100 miles apart. Two 
American carriers were pitted against three of the 
Japanese and when the fighting ended, 15 Japanese 
Ships, including at least one carrier and perhaps 
@.second, had gone down. At least 20 more, in- 
cluding another carrier, were damaged. The 
American losses included the gallant aircraft car- 
rier Lexington. The Japanese had lost at least 32 
other ships in earlier air strikes on shipping con- 
centrations at Tulagi, Salamaua and Lae in March 
and May. Despite these losses the Japanese did 
not. cease attacking. Landings were made on New 
Guinea .on July 22 with Port, Moresby, across the 
towering Owen Stanley mountains, the objective. 

Six months after Pearl Harbor an invasion 
armada of more than 80 ships was ambushed on 
the chance that the thwarted enemy would strike 
for Hawaii. The Battle of Midway, June 3-6, was 
fought, this time with submarines, Flying For- 
tresses, Navy flying boats and Marine bombers and 
fighters getting in their blows as carrier planes 
aided. The Japanese battle fieet was forced to 
flee, crippled and burning under a hail of bombs 
and torpedoes. The score was 20 Japanese ships 
sunk or damaged including four aircraft carriers 
sent to the bottom and three battleships damaged. 
Th addition at least 275 planes ‘were lost. It was 
the most crippling naval defeat in the history of 
Japan. The Battle of Midway ended the retreat in 
the Pacific and counter-blows soon were in order. 

The first came Aug. 7, 1942 at Guadalcanal, the 
start of amphibious landings on the road to Tokyo, 
Adm. Chester W. Nimitz’s Marines took the Jap- 
anese completely by poe and seized the Hen- 
derson airfield and Tulagi anchorage. at een 
continued in the insect-infested jungles unti 
Feb. 9, 1943 when the island was secured. The 
Tokyo Express’ ran down supplies nightly for 
attacks; their submarines prowled the waters and 
nfade them unsafe for transports and'warships near 
the island. Warships made are raids and rippéd 
the beaches to pieces. Naval engagements were 
fought time and again but the Marines, under 
Maj. Gen. Alexander A. Vandegrift refused to give 
up. A Japanese cruiser force caught Allied naval 
forces off guard off Savo Island and one Australian 
and three American cruisers were sunk, In ‘naval 
engagements off the eastern Solomons, the Battle 
of Cape*Esperance, and the Battle of Santa Cruz 
Island, the Americans lost the carrier Hornet and 
a destroyer. The Japanese landed reinforcements 


and prepared to drive the American Marines into | 


the sea. American Army reinforcements arrived 
and Adm. William F. Halsey took command of the 
naval forces in the area. The Battle of Guadalcanal 
was fought. Nov. 13, 14, and 15; the greatest naval 
action since Jutland in World War I. The Japanese 
sent three forces of warships and transports with a 
spearhead of at least two battleships and 16 cruisers 
and destroyers. This column was destroyed at night 
by a cruiser task force led by Rear Adm. Daniel J. 
Callaghan, who lost his life. Unaware of what had 
happened, two more Japanese forces ran into-a 
similar massacre the following day and night. The 
count was at least 28 Japanese battleships sunk, 
including one and possibly two battleships with 12 
transports loaded with troops. American losses 
were two cruisers and six destroyers, all sunk. 
Two weeks later the Japanese stabbed again, lost 
six more cruisers and destroyers and three more 
transports in a night fight. The United States lost 
one cruiser. \ r 
Japanese ‘troops, reduced to starvation and dis- 
ease after their sea lines had been cut, soon gave 
round as the Americans attacked and the Japanese 
ee announced that their remnants had with- 
rawn. i 
Gen. MacArthur launched his counter attack on 
New Guinea on Sept. 25 when the Japanese were 
within 32 miles of Port Moresby. The Australians 
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drove: the invaders back across the Owen Stanley 
range. Six weeks later airborne Americans clad in 
jungle suits and carrying jeeps, mortars: and arti: 
lery in gliders and planes; descended ‘into $he 
swamps of New Guinea and sent ‘the phe ie 4 
reeling back. The Japanese were killed one-by-one 
in no quarter fighting before the coastal s = 
point had been’ overrun. n, ur an- 
nounced his victory Jan. 23, 1943. Z | 

The MacArthur offensive now- went into full! 
swing. Americans landed east of Lae on Nassau 
Bay while paratroopers dropped into the Markham 
Valley behind the New Guinea stronghold. Sala- 
maua was taken by the Australians Sept. 15; Lae 
the next day; Finschhafen, up the coast, Oct. 2. 
These actions freed the eastern end of New Guinea, 

A series of dmphibious operations followed, com- 
bined with sharp destroyer and cruiser battles, 
patrol boat action and savage fighting in the jun 
underbrush. The Russell Islands fell te the Alte 
in February, Rendova, off Munda in New L, 
was invaded June 30, New Georgia almost at the 
same time, Vella Lavella in the central.Solomons 
Aug. 17, ‘Arundel Island Aug. 30, Kolombangara, 
three miles to the north early in October, Treasury 
Island Oct. 27 and Empress Augusta Bay on sets | 
gainville, the northwestern end of the chain, Noy:1- 

New Britain was next and by his stroke against 
Arawe Gen. MacArthur threw the Japanese ‘on 
balance and then directed his main blow in the 
Cape Gloucester area on the north side: On) Dec. 
26, 1943 Gen. MacArthur directed his men ashore. | 
Rabaul was isolated but much hard fighting “ze- 
mained on Bougainville where the Australians were 
left to mop up and the Solomons campaign was 
marked closed; another defeat for the Japanese 

Far to the north during the Battle of Midway the 
Japanese had attacked. the Aleutian Islands and 
there was hard fighting there. The Ame 
invaded Attu, easternmost of the chain of 
seized by the Japanese and smashed ahead by sea 
and air whenever weather conditions ' permi \ 
That was May 11. The Americans fought thro! ) 
fog and 20-foot snowdrifts and dug the enemy 4 
of his holes around Massacre Bay and Chi 
Harborr Japanese resistance expired with a banzai | 
charge and on May 31 the island was in American © 
hands one year after the Japanese seized it. = | 

In August the Americans turned to Kiska 
found that the Japanese had fled; Aggattu " 
had been abandoned and the threat to Alaska had 
been eliminated. 

There was being written at Tarawa one of” 
heroic pages in Marine history. The fortified 
had been pounded by bombs and shells of the | 
navy, but it was not enough. The*Marines went 
ashore on Nov. 1 and found concrete blockhouses | 
intact. Men were cut down in the surf but Tarawa 
and the Gilbert Islands cleared. 

The year 1943 with its leap frog operations that | 
thoroughly puzzled the Japanese opened the way 
to the Philippines and the Marianas, the front door 
to Japan. Gen. MacArthur opened his 1944 cam= 
paign with a jump to Saidor on Jan. 2 and Adm: 
Nimitz followed on Jan. 31 with an offensive in the 
Central Pacific aimed at Kwajalein. A landing on | 
ae eee Islands completed the isolation’ of 

aul. 

Gen. MacArthur proceeded to landings at Aitap 
and Hollandia in Dutch New. Guinea on April 22, 
Adm. Nimitz aiding in the operation. Landings 
followed on Wake Island on May 20, Noemfoer | 
Isiand on July 2 and Sansapor at the western end — 
of New Guinea on July 30. Adm. Nimitz struck at 
the Marshall Islands, the heart of Japan’s Patific _ 
defenses and Americans invaded Kwajalein after 
pounding the island for a month with planes. | Thef 
Navy aided with a bombardment. Wii a W 
Kwajalein was in American hands, the first bit 
Japanese territory at the start of the war to 
into American control. Other Marshall Islands, 
keys to the Japanese defense, were taken qu: : 
and the American Navy ruled 1,000,000 square. 
of the ocean that looked to Japan. “, 

Aircraft carriers from American shipyards had 
arrived and_these led the task forces in ; 
offensives. Truk, the Japanese Gibraltar sha e 
Pacific, was neutralized and the Marianas a 
ready for attack. Three American divisions opene 
a new phase of the war June 14 with ‘the invasion 
of Saipan, a 13-mile Jong island in the Marianas, 

of which 


1,500 miles from’ Tokyo and possession: 
meant control of the central Pacific. The Second, 


Fourth and 27th Infantry Divisions ‘streamed 
ashore after a rocket barrage, ed up by a- 
huge array of air and sea power, The’ f 
fought with suicidal resistance to main 


The Japanese fleet intervened in the First B 
of the Philippine Sea in a series of en 
running from June 10 to June 23 in bee 
lost.747 planes, 30 ships sunk and, 5 a 
American losses were 151 planes and 
two carriers, a battleship and: i 
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Americans returned to Guam, July 
fell to the Americans Aug. 1. 


Fortresses began their raids on industrial Japan. 


level a large section of Japan and bring victory to 


the hesdquarters of Adm. Nimitz. 
» In the meantime Peléliu, main island of the 
Palaus, 
_ Southwest of Guam, was the scene of an 
» struggle. The First Marine Division to 


her death 
it in 29 


» wounded. More than 12,000 Japanese were killed. 
” Gen. MacArthur returned to the Philippines in 


| coast of Leyte and called on the Filipinos to “rise 
_- nd strike.’ A 600-ship convoy put MacArthur and 


= Kincaids Seventh Fleet. and American and Aus- 
' tralian airmen. 
» Army joined in but only after one of the most 
_ intense aerial offensives in the Pacific» Adm. Marc 
_ Mitzer’s carrier planes and land-based bombers 
had destroyed 1,333 enemy aircraft, sunk 86 ships 
and damaged 127 in a ten days sweep from Formosa 
and the Ryukus to Manila, the Philippines and 
the eastern Carolines.. The advance divisions 
“auickly seized Tacloban, capitai of Leyte. 
"Japanese were unprepared for an attack in the 
» Central Philippines; they expected the blow to fall 
' om Mindsnao, the large island to the south, or 
i poainly at Luzon, the main island to the north. 
roy y were unprepared for the strike but accepted 
" the challen: 
> ~ In 2 fin 
- their carefully husbanded fleet into the Second 
7 tle of the Philippines, the greatest naval battle 
) Gf the war and the greatest. in American naval 
ee history. Probably close to 300 warships participated 
in the fighting, a battle divided into three separate 
» aetions, spread over an expanse of hundreds of 
thousands of square miles of ocean and five days 
Of combat and pursuit. In the fighting the Jap- 
sé lost more than half its maximum naval 
ngth in the greatest naval defeat in history and 
pan no longer was a real naval power. Japanese 
Ss Sunk or crippled included four carriers, two 
wileships, six heavy cruisers and many lesser 
warships, definitely sunk, another battleship prob- 
ably and six battleships and five cruisers 
- damaged. The losses of the United States were 
Bhs eee the light carrier Princeton, two 
escort rs, two destroyers, a destroyer escort 
_ @nd some smaller craft. ® 
The battle dissipated the naval threat to the 
peed and the MacArthur’ forces advanced 
ac. @ Series of typhoons stalled operations for a 
‘time. Then the Japanese rushed reinforcements 
to Leyte but these were intercepted and 27 
ehemy warships and 41 transports were destroyed 
by planes. The Japanese succeeded in getting some 
forces ashore in the Ormoc corridor in northwest 
' ‘Leyte and pinned the Americans to slow advances. 
-/fhen the 77th Division landed south of Ormoc 
and éplit the enemy. The final blow came on 
"Christmas Day and Gen. MacArthur announced 
‘that the Japanese Army had suffered its greatest 
— defeat with 125,000 killed. 
"fhe Japanese were forced to cover Leyte Gulf 
and the defense of the main island of Luzon was 
weakened. MacArthur quickly struck for Manila, 
r 6, with the Sixth Army spearheading the 
attack. The Seventh Fleet pounded the,shore for 
' several days-and planes from the Third and Sev- 
ae the Japanese from the 
ae to Okinawa, Formosa and 
ob ila for a week. Still the 800-ship convoy had 
Eto fight off air, submarine and torpedo raids. The 
" dapanese, again off balance, put up only token 
_ vesistance. The advance swept toward Bataan, 
= Correcidor and Manila. A band of Rangers, with 
~ th aid of Filipino guerrillas, slipped 25. miles 
” behind the Japfinese on Jan. 20 an 


and were cut to pieces. 
desperate gamble they sent the- bulk 


made the first 
@ thrilling series of)rescues from Japanese prison 


Erhe thew Eighth Army, under command of Lt. 


24. Robert’ L. Hichelberger, made a surprise land- 


died 
car’ artillery 


ige of the enemy.’ 
jhambles and was 


Bleyen days after the capture of Saipan, the 
20, and in three 
Weeks cleaned it up. The smaller island of Tinian 


& 
Before the end of the year—Nov. 24—B-29 Super 


’ Fhese planes were based on Saipan, Guam and 
, Springboards for the attacks that were to 


Bue of the most formidable bases in the world ana 
1,200 miles west of Truk and 200 miles 
Gays but only after heavy losses, 6,172 killed and 
1944. On .Oct. 20 he waded ashore on the east 
“his men ashore after a 1,300-mile voyage with the 


Support of Adm. Halsey’s Third Fleet, Vice Adm- 
Lt. Gen. Walter Kreugei’s Sixth 


The 


vaded Palawan, Mindanao, Basilan, Cebu, Pana 
Negros and other smaller islands. On July § Gen. 
MacArthur announced that the Philippines. had 
been cleared of the invader. 

While the Battle of Manila was being fought, 
61,000 Marines of the Third, Fourth, and Fifth 
Divisions attacked Iwo Jima, a dot island in the 
Pacific, 750 miles from Tokyo. In 26 days the 
Marines-killed more than 23,000 Japanese and 
suffered 32.6 casualties—the highest in the Pacific; 
4,189 Marines were killed. 

With Iwo Jima taken the fight pressed on to 
Okinawa, an island in the Ryukus, only 325 miles 
from the Japanese homeland. It was here the 
Japanese brought into operation in full scale its 
Kamikaze suicide fliers and Baka bombs against 
transports, landing boats, destroyer screens and 
Carriers. Approximately 100 ships were lost or 
damaged with 33 announced as sunk. The Carriers 
Franklin and Bunker Hill were badly damaged 
with heavy loss of life. The 45,000-ton Yamato, 
largest surviving Japanese Warship, was sunk and 
more than 4,000 enemy planes were destroyed in 
82 days of fighting. 

The Tenth Army of Lt. Gen. ‘Simon Bolivar 
Buckner landed from a 1,400-ship convoy on April 
1, while a British task force attacked the Saki- 
shima Islands to the south. | The Americans met 
comparatively light resistance in the nerth but 
when they turned south the Japanese fought with 
maniacal fury. Gen. Buckner was killed in the 
fighting. 

There also was. activity in Burma. Merrill’s 
Marauders had bulldozed a road across northern 
Burma and fighting through 1943 and 1944 had 
joined the Chinese from Salween, reached Lashio, 
the old Burma road terminal, on March 8, 1945 
and completed a new road to China. The Chinese 
had yielded Changsha in June, 1944 and a string 
of United States_air bases were swept up in a 
Japanese drive. The Chinese did not give up but 
forced a corridor from the Yangzte to Canton and 
Indo-China, opening a 400-mile section of the 
Chinese coast to possible invasion through Foochow 
and Wenchow. 

Russia denounced its neutrality pact with Japan 
April 5, 1945 and the first American soldiers from 
the German front arrived in Manila on July 22, 
while Australians started reopening Borneo and 
its oil fields. The whole Asiatic coast from Indo- 
China to Korea and the Japanese Islands from the 
Kuriles to Kyushu felt the force of carrier strikes. 
American planes penetrated the Kuriles screen 
into the Sea of Okhotsk on the far northern flank 
of Japan. The Far Eastern Air Force, directed by 
Gen.- MacArthur, had Shanghai’s. airfields and 
shipping as their targets.. The Highth Air Force, 
under Lt. Gen, James H. Doolittle, arrived from 
Europe and swung into action with smashes against 
the Japanese homeland. The 20th Air Force arose 
almost daily from the Marianas and B-29s crashed 
their bomb loads on the cities of Japan. ° 

Adm. Halsey’s fleet with its swarm of flattops 
and a British fleet began on July 10 to hammer the 
homeland. American warships lashed the coast 
on July 14 with their 16-inch guns. 

From Potsdam the United States, Great Britain 
and Canada called on Japan to surrender or face 
complete destruction. American warships gained 
entrance to Tokyo Bay and smashed the remnants 
of the Japanese Navy. Along a 400 mile arc of the 
coast fliers wrought the same destruction which 
brought the fall of Germany. 

Tokye ignored the surrender ultimatum even 
though completely blockaded by B-29s. 

On Aug. 6 the first atomic bomb was dropped 
on a Japanese city—Hiroshima, which was wiped 
out. Fearing more raids, Japan called its Cabinet 
into session. The next day Russia declared war 
and opened attacks on the Manchurian border as 
‘atomic bomb No. 2 dropped on Nagasaki , and 
another Japanese industrial center disappeared. 
The next day President Truman warned of more 
atomic bombs to follow if Japan failed to sur- 
render. Japan acted this time and agreed to accept 
the terms of the Potsdam Declaration provided 
the Allies gave assurance that Emperor Hirohito 
might remain on the throne, which the Allies 
agreed to do with the provision that he would 
submit to the authority of the Supreme Allied 
Commander in Japan and agree that his future 
would depend on a free election by the Japanese 
people. There was no answer from Tokyo and the 
Third Fleet began a new carrier attack on Aug. 
13. A major fieet unit was struck. by an aerial 
torpedo the night before. 

On Aug. 14 the Tokyo radio announced that the 
Japanese Government had decided to surrender. 
Formal articles were signed in Tokyo, Gen. Mac- 
Arthur acting for the Allies as Supreme Com~~ 
mander in«the Far East. There followed the 
occupation of Japan. 


[For day-by-day-action in World War I and 
subsequent developments, Jan. 16, 1944—Nov. 30, 
1945, see chronology, pages 49-103.] 
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AO 
. ALBANIA 
Declared-war on United States, Dec. 11, 1941. 
ARGENTINA 


Ye ieee relations with Germany and Japan, Jan: 
Fi 44 


Ended relations with Bulgaria, DP kacan’ France, |\194 


Hungary and Rumania, Feb. 
Urea war on Germany Pa capes March 27, 
4: 


e AUSTRALIA 
Declared war on Germany, nee 3, 1939. 
At war with Italy, June 11, 1940 
Declared war on Finland, Hungary, and Ru- 

mania, Dec. 7, 1941. 

Declared war on Japan, Dec. 8, 1941. 
Declared war on Bulgaria, Jan. 6, 1942. 
At war with Thailand, March 2, 1942. 


AUSTRIA : 
a Free Austrian National Council, Sept. 27, 


’ BELGIUM 
Invaded by Germany, May 10, 1940. 
At war with Italy, Nov. 23, "1940. 
Ended relations with Rumania, Feb. 12, 1941. 
Ended relations with Bulgaria, March 5, 1941. 


'. Ended relations with Finland, June 29, el 


Ended relations with Japan, Dec. 8, ‘1941 
Declared war on Japan, Dec. 20 1941. 


\ 
BOLIVIA 


F oven oa with Germany, Italy and Japan, 
an. 
A Presiiential decree announced a state of war 


existed with the Axis countries, April 7, 1943.’ 


Spas formally. declared war on Axis nations, 


Dec. 4, 1943. 
BRAZIL 


Ended relations with Germany, Italy and Japan, 
Jan. 28, 1942, 
SS ana war on Germany and Italy, Aug. 22, 


Ended relations with Vichy France, Nov. 13, 1942. 
Declared war on Japan, June 6, 1945. 


BULGARIA 
Ended relations ween Belgium, Netherlands and 


Poland, March 4, 


' Sept. 7, 1944 


- Great Britain, Aug. 1 


“Dec. 


Declared war on Greece, Hungary and Yugo- 

slavia, April 24, 1941. 
Declared war on Russia, June 22, 1941. 

Declared war on the United States and Great 
Britain, Dec. 12, 1941 

Declared nation’s neutrality Aug. 26, 1944. (Ac- 
tion not relations a by Allies. 

Broke relations and declared war on Germany, 


Accepted eeokstice with Russia, Sept. 9, 1944. 
Signed armistice with Russia, United States arid 


Great Britain, Oct. 28, 1944 


Ended relations with Japan, Nov. 10, 1944. 


BURMA (Japanese Puppet State) 


Declared war See a United States and 


4 CANADA 
’ Declared war on Germany, Sept. 10, 1939. 
At war with Italy, June 11, 1940. 
Declared war i OS ni Hungary, Japan and 
Rumania, Dec. 7, 
_ Ended relations with Vichy France, Nov. 9, 1942, 


CHILE 
% Eee a rcitad with Germany, Italy and Japan, 
an. 
Ended relations with Bulgaria, Hungary, Ru- 
mania and Vichy France, May 18, 1943. 
Declared war against Japan April li, 1945. 


CHINA 


cyte relations with Germany and Italy, July 
2, 


rai tary’ war on Germany, Ttaly and Japan 


Snaed telatlanes with Vichy France, ‘Aug. 1, 1943, 


2 COLOMBIA _. 
Ended relations with Japan, Dec. 8, 1941. 
varity relations with Germany and Italy, /Dec. 

19. 

sounded relations with Vichy France, Nov. 26, 


Senate declared a Raye of belligerency existed 
with oiler, Nov. 26, 1943, 


COSTA RICA 


Declared war on Japan, Dec. 8 
Declared war on Germany and aly, Dec., 11, 


OFrided relations with Hungary and Rumania, 


May 15,2 


; 
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: c : Pt Un 


Declare 
United S 
16, 1941. 


1941 


CROATIA 
‘Declared war on United States, ‘Dec. nih 5 
CUBA 
Declared war on Japan, Dec. 9, 1941. 
Detlaes war on Germany and ‘Italy, Dee. ec. 
Ended relations with Vichy France, Noy. 9 ab 
CZECHOLOVAKIA . | 
war on all countries at war with 
tes, Great Britain and Russia, 5 
DENMARK ae | 
Invaded by Germany, April 8 we 
Ended relations with Nethertende, 2 nee 10, 
Me erere relations with Belgium and Norway, ‘ ¥ 
1 1940. Was 
Ended relations with Russia, June 26,. 194k. 
Put under martial law by Germans; King Chris- 
tian interned. Cabinet resigned Aug. 29. 1043, 
German troops surrendered, May i Cee 
Ended relations with Japan, May 17,, 1945. 
was impossible for Denmark to act unt liber: 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Declared war on Japan, Dec. 8, 1941. 
eee war on Germany and Italy, Dec. 
gended relations with Vichy France, Nov.» EE | 
194: * 
ECUADOR 4 ei fs 
E epee = a with Germany, Italy and Jap 
an. 29, 
miucaenreee Feb. 2, 1945, — of “war: 
with Japan since Dee. {4 1941 
EGYPT 
Ended relations with Germany, Sept. 3. 1939. 
Ended relations with Italy, June 12, 1940. 
Ended relations with Japan, Dec. 9, 1941. > 
Ended relations with Hungary and. ‘Ruman 
Dec. 15, 1941. 


Ended relations with Bulgaria and Firlland, Jak > 


Ended relations with Vichy France, Jan. 
A in -war on Germany and Japan Feb. 


ETHIOPIA 


Declared war on Germany, 
Dec, 14, 1942. 


5, 


- 


a 


Italy ond 8 ; 


FINLAND ~ 3 oh} 
Invaded by Russia, Nov. 30, 1939. * ioe } 
Signed peace treaty in Moscow with. Ru oe 
March 12, 1940. @ nf 
Declared war on Russia, June 25, 1941. _ iy 
Ended relations with Poland, June 24, 1941. * 
Ni ve relations with Great Britain, July 
41 
Declared war on Great Britain, Dec. 6, 1941. 
5 Sa “ram with Russia and Great 4 
ep’ : 
Ended relations with Hungary, Croatia and Sto 
vakia, Sept. 19, 1944. 
Ended relations with Japan, Sept. 22) 1944 i 
Declared war against Germany, March 3 3M 1 
retroactive to Sept. 15, 1944. Sey 


FRANCE : 
Declared war on Germany, Repke 3; 1939. 

Declared war on Italy, June 11, - 

Signed armistice with Germany, June 22, 19 


7\ 
‘ 


Signed armistice with Italy, June 24, 1940. 
Ended relations with Great Britain, duly i, : 
Ended rélations with Poland, Sept. 2 1940 v 
Ended relations with Belgium, Netherlands and 

Norway, Sept. 5, 1940. 4 Ae 
Ended relations with Russia, June 30, 1941, 
Ended relations with Yugoslavia, Aug. 22, 1941, ah 
Ended relations with Greece, June 30, 1942. 
Unocoupied “Fr with Vales. Sates Now. ‘8; 

ance invade rmany 
Italy, Noy. 11, 1942. i 
Ended Haintlons with Peru, Jan. 26, 1943. 


FRANCE, FREE 
HB bag French National Council formed, Sent. 


Declared war on Germany, Dec. 8, 1941 7 


a GERMANY 

war with Poland, Sept. 1, 1939. 
At war with Norway. ‘April 8- 

At war with Netherlands, May 10, ig. 
Signed armistice with France, June 
At war with Greece, April 6, 1941 
ot war with Yugoslavia, April 6, 


Germany surrendered wunconditions 
United States, Great Britain eur te 


Hepublica, er i mie was Ma b 


Soviet Socialist 
M., in Ri . France, 


a 3 Eastern War Time in the United States ) 
Am unconditional surrender was signed in Berlin 
y 8, 1945 at 12:01 A.M., “with orders to all 
commanders of land, sea and air qoceea 
x German command to cease military opera- 
“at 23 hours 1 minute Central European time. 
+01 P.M.) May 8, 1945. (This was 6:01 P.M. 
tern War time in the United States). 
GREAT BRITAIN 
4 ared war ras Germany; Sept. 3, 1939. 
At war with Italy, June 11, 1940. 
Ended relations with Hungary, April - 1941. 
Ended relations with Finland, Aug. 1, 1941. 
ared war on Finland, Hungary and Rumanir 


2 "Declared war on Japan, Dec. 8, 1941. 
< a war with Bulgaria, Dec. is "1941. 

- At war with Thailand, Jan. 25, 1942, 

te GREECE 


‘Invaded by Italy, Oct. 28, 1940. 
Invaded by Germany, April 6, 1941. 
sey = relations with Bulgaria and Hungary, 


Armistice Between Axis forces and Greek Armies, 


: ene a7 eee Athens; Greek campaign 
fended relations With Japan, Dec. 7, 1941. 
GUATEMALA 


frietiared war on Japan, Dec. 9, 1941. 
{Declared war on Germany and Italy, Dec. 11, 


e 


HAITI 
es 4 war on Japan, Dec. 8, 1941 
sclared War on Germany and Italy, Dec. 12, 


d relations with Vichy France, Nov. 10, 1942. 
4 HONDURAS 

ela sd War on Japan, Dec. 8, 1941. 

d war on Germany and Italy, Dec. 13, 

pelatons with Vichy France, 13, 


HUNGARY 
wie war on Russia, June 27, 1941. 
d relations with ip yune 24, a 


Nov. 


ec. 1941. 
gnded relations with Brazil, May 2, 1942. 
mded relations with Uruguay, May 4, 1942. 

ci upied by Germany, March 20, 1944. 

one war against Rumania, Sept. 1944. 

gerd with the United States, aes 


1945. 
3 ; Be lees Sorstmny Jan. 20, 1945. 
<a ICELAND ee) 
ied United States, July 7 4 
" Biitish: expeditionary force had occupied tesland 


ear earlier. 
INDIA 


Beatnred. salad on Finland, Hungary and Ru- 
nia, Dec. 7, 1941. 

‘ IRAN (Persia) 

jaded by Great Britain and Russia, Aug. 25, 


Pied. relations eer’ Bulgaria, Hungary, Italy 


ania, Sept 9) 
rr Biged Pale relations with Vichy France, Feb. 5, 1942. 
inded rélations with Japan, April 13, 1942. 
ared war against Germany, Sept 9, 1943. 
ared war on Japan, March 1, 1945, retro- 
IRAQ 


relations with Vichy France, Nov. 16, 1941. 
a at onyGermany, Italy and Japan, Jan. 


; ‘Britain landed forces at Basra, April 19, 

‘1; eat Br terms of an Anglo-Iraqi treaty which 

vides that in event of war Iraq will 
Britain to use her territory and lines of 


0 a nication. ats 
nistice sign: ute are June 24, 1940, for 


es 19. 
Declared War « on france a and Great Britain; June 
1940.” 


war on Cuba, and. epee Dec. 13, |. 


armistice with the United Na- 


Sept. 3 “gi 18 
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permit |/ 


: ‘and. surrendered uncondition-— 


41 


ally, Sept. 8, 1943, 6:30 P.M. (12:30 P.M. Eastern 

War Time). Declared war against Germany and 

joined Allies as a cobelligerent, Oct. 13, 1943. 
Declared war on Japan, July’ 14, 1945; effective 


July 15. 
JAPAN 


oe entered French Indo-China, Sept. 22, 1940. 
PY Spree 5-year neutrality pact with Russia, April 


Ended relations with Poland, Oct. 1941. 

Declared war on United States and Great Britain, . 
Australia, Canada, New Zealand and the Union of 
South Africa, Dec. 7, 1941. 

Declared war on The grec Pole 11, 1942, 

Abrogated ail treatise with Ge 

roga all treaties wit! Gennes Italy and 

other Axis countries, May 15, 1945. 

Accepted Allied surrender terms Aug. 14, 

Signed articles of surrender Ke iy i945. >. 08 
a rok “i eri 4s War Time (Sept. 2, 9:08 A.M. Tokyo 


LEBANON 
Declared war against Germany and Japan, Feb 
27, 1945. 3 
LIBERIA 
mao war on Germany snd Japan, Jan. 27. 
5 LUXEMBURG 


Invaded by Germany, May 10, 1940. 
Ended relations with Vichy France, Sept. 5, 1940. 


MANCHUKUO (Japanese Puppet State) 
Declared war on United States, Dec. 8, asa 
MARTINIQUE 


Joined United Nations. (French Committee of 
National Liberation), July 13, 1943. / 


MEXICO 


Ended relations with Japan, Dec. 8, 1941. 
thei relations with Germany and Italy, Dec, 11, 
Ended relations with Hungary, Dec. 19, 1941. 
Ended relations with Bulgaria, Dec. 20, 1941. 
Declared war on Germany, Italy and Japan, 
May 22, 1942. (On May 28, 1942, President Avila 
Camacho asked Congress to declare war as of 
18s) 22. He signed the war declaration June 1, 


Ended relations with Vichy France, Nov. 9, 1942, 

“MONGOLIAN PEOPLES REPUBLIC 

Declared war on Japan, Aug. 9, 1945. 
NANKING* 


Declared war on Great Britain and United 
States, Jan. 9, 1943. 

*National government of China; puppet of 
Japan. 


THE NETHERLANDS (Holland) 


Invaded by Germany, May 10, 1940. 

Ended relations with Denmark, July = 1940. 

Ended relations with Rumania, Feb. 1941. 

Ended relations with Bulgaria, aan: 8 1941, 

Ended relations with Hungary, ae 9, "1941. 

Ended relations with Finland, gee) , 1941. 

Declared war on Japan, Dec. 8, 1941: on Italy. 
Dec. 11, 1941. 

Ended relations with Thailand, Dec. 9. 1941. 

German troops surrendered, May 4, 1945, 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 
Invaded by Japan, Jan. 11, 1942. 
NEW ZEALAND 
Declared war on Germany, Sept. 3, 1939. 
At war with Italy, June 11, 19 
Declared war on Finland,’ Hungary and Ru- 
mania. Dec. 7, 1941. 
Declared war on Japan, Dec. 8, 1941. 
Declared War on Bulgaria, Dec. 13, 1941, 
At war with Thailand, Jan. 25, 1942. 
Ended relations with Vichy France, Nov. 17, 1942. 
4 NICABAGUA 
Ended relations with Vichy ee oy Dec. 7, 1941. 
Declared war on Japan, Dec. 8, 194 
Declared war on Germany and Italy, Dec. 11, 
1941, 
Declared war on Bulgaria, Hungary and Ru- 
mania, Dec. 19, 1941. 
NORWAY Bt ogaee 
Invaded by Germany, April 8- 
Declared war on Germany, “San 8-9, 1940. 
Ended relations with Italy, 
Ended relations with Ruman 
Ended relations with Finland, 
Declared war on Japan, Dec. 7, 1941. (Announced 


Ju. a 
ma ha eetshrond with Japan, Dec. 9, 1941. 
reer troops surrendered, May 8, 1945. 
PANAMA 


Declared, war on Japan, Dec. 
Declared’ war on Germany a Taly, Dec. 12, 


1941. 
Ended relations with Vichy France, Noy. 13, 1942. 


sf 


‘ 
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PARAGUAY 
Ended relations with Germany, Italy and Japan, 
Jan. 28, 1942. 
Declaréd war against Germany and Japan, 
Feb. 7, 1945. 

PERU 


Ended relations with Germany, Italy and Japan, 

Jan, 24, 1942 

S Ended relations. with Vichy, France, Jan. 26, 
Gonaldered itself in actual state of belligerency 

with / ACES and. Japan, Feb. 12, 1945. 


POLAND 

Inyaded by Germany, Sept. 1, 1939. 

Invaded by Russia, Sept. 17, 1939. 

Ended relations with Rumania, Nov. 5, 1940. 

Ended relations with Italy, Nov. 13, 1940. 

Ended relations with Hungary, Jan. 1, 1941. 

Ended. relations with Bulgaria, March 5, 1941 
“Signed peace treaty with Russia, July 30, 1941, 
Declared war on Japan, Dec. 11, 1941. 

PORTUGAL 

Granted anti-submarine - bases in the Azores 
Islands to Great Britain for use by the Allies, 
Oct. 12, 1943. 

Ended relations with Germany, May 6, 1945. 


RUMANIA 

Declared war on Russia, June 22, 1941. 

Ended relations with Greece, June 24, 1941. 

Declared war on- Great Britain, Dec. 6, 1941. 

Declared war on United States, Dec. 12, 1941. 

At war with Nicaragua, Dec. 19, 1941. 

At war with Haiti, Dec. 24, 1941. 

Ended relations with Brazil, March 6, 194 

Accepted armistice terms.of the United States, 
Great Britain and Russia, Aug. 23, 1944. 


~ Declared war against Germany, ‘Aug. 25, 1944. 


Declared war against Hungary, Sept. 7, 1944, 
Signed armistice terms with the United Nations, 
Sept. 12, 1944. 
Declared war on Japan, March 7, 1945. 
SALVADOR 
Declared war on Japan, Dec. 8, 1941. 


Viele ai war on Germany and Italy, Dec. 12, 


ras relations with Vichy France, Nov. 13, 


SAN MARINO 
Declared war on Germany, Sept, 21, 1944. 
SAUDI ARABIA 
wveclared war on Germany and Japan, March 1, 
1945,” oon zone of holy shrines.’ 
SIAM 


Declared war on United States and Great Britain, 
Jan. 25, 1942. 

War declaration against the United States and 
ee Britain ruled ‘‘null and void,'’ Aug. 16, 


SLOVAKIA 


Ended relations with Russia, June 22, 1941. 
Peciated bag on nya States and Great Britain, 


Dec. 12, 
SPAIN 
Ended relations with Japan, April 11, 1945. 
SWEDEN 


‘Ended relations, with Germany, May 7, 1945, 


Adol 
Com. 


comm pa pee in the Chancellery. 
Karl 


Hitler, \ Fucirer, Chancellor and 


Grand Adm, 


At the time the 
Berlin and’ the f ubwing day Berlin surrendered. 
There follow 
a eee aad Eva hjraun, his mistress, and later on 

from a Russian 


cation was mad 
acteristics and 
death 


reports cropped up th) 
mistress but verificati 

British intelligence 
after an investigation o 


never was obtained. 


months 


. < 1 i é : Legh ) 


Reported Death of Adolf Hitler, German Fuchrer 


The Hambuirg ridio announced (May 1, 1945) that 
Supreme 
ander of\Gernany, had fallen in ‘battle at his 


ernlany’s Naval chief, proclaimed 
himself ‘F ‘Fuenter by appointment of Hitler but this 
was Gage with gh aa by leaders of the Allies: 
Armies of the Allies were in 


afeeun. reports, one that Hitler 


ilitary source that the charred 
body of Hitler had. been found in @ ruined under- 
ground fortress and had been identified with a 
fair degree of Certainty as that of Hitler, Identifi- 
© son Wa teeth and other char- 
Pdis' was given as the cause of 


Fates a report Was saat that Hitler and Eva 
Braun were in Patayonia and Allied investigations 
were started to check\tiaem. At various times other 
Hitler was alive with his 


a reported (Nov. 1) 
if that Hitler 
and Eva Braun had oa suicide (April 30) 


SYRIA -_ 
Invaded by Great Britain, ‘June 8, est. 
eo ga ig Sen Britain” and 
troops, July | 
Declared war against Germany and Japan 


26, 1945. 
TURKEY 
Ended relations with Germany, Aug. 2, 19 
Declared war on Germany and Japan Feb. 
1945, effective March 1, 1945. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA _ < 
Declared war on Germany, Sept. 6, 1939. ? 
At war with Italy, June 11, 1940° + 
Declared Poor on Finland, Hungary, Japa 
Rumania, Dec. 8, ‘ 
At war with Bulgaria, Dec. 13, 1941. x ‘ 
At war with Thailand, Jan. 25, 1942. 7 
Ended relations with Vichy France, Apri 
1 


i UNITED STATES & 
Declared war on Japan, Dec. 8, 1941. 
Declared war on Germany and Italy, Deo. 

1941. 
The action of the United Sraiee followed th 
declarations by Germany and I 
Declared war on Bulgaria, Hungary and 
mania, June 5, 1942. } 
Ended relations with Martinique, April 30, 
Ended relations, with Finland, June 30. 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUB 


— 12, 1940. 
Ended relations with Belgium, May 9, 1941 rd 


Declared war on Bulgaria, Sept. Pr iat, 
peek a war on Japan, Aug. 8, 


established, Aug. 7, 1941. 7. 
i May 9, 1941; re 
94 
Ended relations with, Yugoslavia, Ma: ay 9, 
Invaded by any and Rumania, ia 2 
“ | 
. 
Aug a5 | 
URUGUAY | 


Ended relations with Norway, , 
established, Aug. 5, 1. 4 ; 

Ended relations wit Greece, June 3 sy ‘er 
established, Aug. 5, 1941. 

Peace treaty with Poland, signed July 

Ended relations with Poland, April 25, 

Ended relations with Germany, Italy | and Japa : 
Jan. 25, 1942, 

Ended relations with Vichy France, May 12, 3435 

Declared war against Germany and Japan fei 


15, 1945. 
VENEZUELA 


Ended relations with Germany, Italy(and Japan 
Dec. 31, 1941. it 
lov 


Pg: relations with Vichy France, 
ie war against Germany and Japan, 
: VICHY FRANCE 
Ended relations with Greece, July 8, oie 
Ended relations with United States, Noe 3, gs 
(first time since 1778). 
YUGOSLAVIA am 
Invaded by Germany, April 6, 1941. | ; “ 
Invaded by Hungary, April 10, 1941, i 
Ended relations with Rumania, May 9, 1941. 


Ended relations with Finland, Aus. 22, 1941 
At war with Japan, Dec. 7, 1941. A 


‘Feb 


Lys 


in_the shelter of the Reich Chancellery. Thes 
officers said that they had questioned at least | 
score of persons and sifted all available evi 
and were convinced, although the actual : 
were lacking that Hitler and his mistress vu 
killed themselves, Hitler by- shooting, ane Ev 
Braun by poison. The report also disclosed tha 
Hitler. and his mistress were married (April 30 
in the chancellery bunker by a Propaganda Min 
istry official. 

Aiter the marriage feast—in the bunker —Hit 
was reported to have shaken hands with his 
tainers and said good bye to them. About a nowt 
later 200 liters of gasoline were delivered to t) 
bunker and Hitler and his bride took leave of 
faithful followers, the last time they were s 
alive. Each then retired to his or her a 
where they ended their lives. The 
were carried into the garden, eee with gaso 
and set afire. All except the bone structure of | 
bodies was consumed by the ene | and these we 
reduced to little more Yeti ee i ; 

There are still persons who igetloun that 
who would have been 56 years old (April 20, 
Wea alive. Many Fey officers 

e lives, 


ri - UNITED STATES 


as 
as 
40 


mine’ 5. ee ee 
Tank landing craft. . 
oe landing 


9 
- 67 


Ue Pe eS ee 10 
“Sexe et 6 
Troop transports.... 21 
District patel crait.. 36 


st Guard vessels. i3 Misc. district craft. 74 
plane tenders. 3] Cargo vessels . 
or torpedo boats. 69{ Misc. auxiliaries..... 


A GREAT BRITAIN 


; British naval losses as of May 31, 1945, were 
30 ships, not including those of the Dominions, 
fied as follows: 


Drifters .. 
Minelayers 
Yachts 


Sundry small craft 
a ves- 


sels 


1d War II cost the United Nations and neu- 
countries 4,770 ships, aggregating 21,140,000 
tons. The losses of the United States were 
Ships from direct war causes and an additional 
4 vessels lost in wartime marine accidents while 
American merchant seamen lost their lives, 
Missing or were made prisoner. The British 
e lost 2,570 ships (11,380,000 tons) between 
3, 1939 and May 8, 1945; the United States 
, 538 ships (3,310,000 tons); other Allies 1,172 
5,030,000 tons) and neutrals 490 ships 
‘ 10,000 tons). 
ioe "Finnish, Hungarian, Italian and Japanese ships 
losses are included in the totals prior to the dates 
‘which those countries became enemies of the 
nited States and the British Empire, but other- 
-enemy-controlled ships are not included. 


Suxiliaries included. 
a were the greatest enemy of Allied ship- 


United States 
G 


Brit. Empire 


_.. World War IIl—Naval Shipping and Air Losses 
peed States, British, Dominion and Japanese Naval Losses 


BRITISH DOMINIONS 


Dominion naval losses were 46, classified as 


follows: 
Destroyers .......... 10 | Minesweepers ......, 10 
MUINO TE Hs Yess iy on. 3 Trawlers sc. «psu pape 2 
Large escorts . 34! Misc. small vessels... 7 
JAPAN 


Japanese naval losses were 684 ships and at the 
termination of the war Japan had .533 warships 


leit. The losses were divided as-follows: 


Possessed. 
Class Lost end of a 
Bachleshion {A.Cck sh 166 So ee 8 
Aircraft carriers. .i.< 3: 4... S0ees 19 é 
GCTUlberge a 7 Notre bth nos Te 36 il 
Other ig oe (including seaplane 
tenders, apmaxine tenders and 
edziliaries) A Re 11 6 
BPESUPOVEIS och dees 3 Oa tote hee 135 39 
Submarines ... Mee So Re 131 59> 
Coast defense ships. FS st Aaa 72 100 
ES OE IF ak ars 412 225 
Other small craft.. 272 308 
rental tokal ooo: 2 6s .. hemeee 84 533 


Figures on Japan’s ships at end of the war are 


incomplete. 


A joint British-United States statement issued 
{June 10, 1945) said that the Allies destroyed 713 
“Battle of the At- 
lantic.’”* The United States reported that less than 


one out of every 1,000 ships was lost to submarines 


German submarines in the 


in the Atlantic. Up to the time of, the 


German 


surrender 65 Italian submarines aiso were de- 


stroyed. 


- Shipping Epes of Allies and Neutrals 


(14,550,000 gross tons) 


ping with 2,770 ships 
credited to the underwater raiders. 


A slight discrepancy in United States losses exists 


between the Navy-Admiralty report ani 


id the War 


Shipping Administration. WSA reckoned as war 
losses 27 over-uge vessels which were scuttled to 
form part of the artificial harbors on the Nor- 
mandy beachhead; WSA also listed some ships lost 


before Pearl Harbor and carried as neutral. 


The 


1,554 United States flag merchant ships lost from 


all causes represented a tot 
weight tons, Vice Admiral Emory 


al of 6,277,077 dead 
S. Land, head 


ao the Maritime Commission so the War Ship- 


ping Administration reported in 
Sept. 


the period from 
1, 1939 to May 8, 1945, Direct war causes 


cost the bulk of the tonnage—570 ships (5,431,456 
tons). remaining 984, involving only 845, ‘621 
tons, were lost in marine casualties resulting from 


convoy operations, reduced aids to 


blackouts and other causes. 


navigation, 


The following table, issued by the United States 


Navy and the British Admiralt: 
summaries Allied and neutral 
stated in thousands: 


(June 13, 1945) 
osses; tonnage is 


Other Allies Neutrals Totals 
Gross Toss Gross 
No. tons No. tons 
,260 300 930 .2,770 14,550 
210 90 270 520 =1,400 
460 20 50 330 8=61,570° 
770 50 110 750 2,830 
330 30 60 400 790 
5,030 ~ 490 1,420 4,770 21,140 


erotale,.%.....-;. 53 3,31 

eae *iost 6,130,000 tons a merchant shipping. 
7 Prob. | Dam- 
Sunk | Sunk | aged | Tot. 


2,570 11,380 


1,1 
Classified as follows: 


Prob. 


Dam- 
Sunk | Sunk | aged 


81 
11 63 
g | 114 924 | 2,417 
'*This is not an official Navy compilation, but the 
possible estimate made up from Navy com- 


ques. It does not include ap losses in South 
emer’ Pacific offensive, which began 30 


The War 


U. S.Army | 
Air Forces Air Force | 


ot 


ved 1,461,864 1,235,609 
eee. 754,818 687,462 
see 991,760 1,695,049 
Pot le . 35,783 21,622 
helt eis 9,949 11,965 
PCeb ned 8,420 10,045 
ea v1 99,265 79,281 
EM See Hcy eo NATT 
Le i ea 6,956 
eS ae 45 36,203 7° 


‘¢ 


Lee 


| port 


Totals. . 168 | 1,589 


June 1943. 


are unavailable here. 


> 


a the Air — 


619,020 
‘A)—A sortie is one flight by one plane. 


The Army 
ak Ce a 7,362 and combat losses of 4,530. 


These losses were announced from 
Allied Headquarters in the Southwest Pacific and 


3,891 


718,628 


g Air Forces reported in the Pacific 
bomb tonnage of 502,781, enemy aircraft destroyed ~ 


ese Government spokesman said (Sept. 


Pacific. 


25,609, a total of 62,795 
51,109 destroyed. 
included many insignificant craft. 


By Aga ast Japan lost 51,109 planes in the 
The Army constructed 32,500 planes and — 
Jost 25,500; the Navy constructed "30,295 and lost — 
lanes constructed and 
Tt, is believed the Japanese re- 


In the fighting in the Pacific Naval and Feet ted 
fliers destroyed 17,000 Japanese planes (through 


1944). 
down. 


- 


In 1944 3,291 Japanese planes were ped t 


43 


? 


_ Nov. 1, had showed a loss of 297,359 persons since February: 1944. 


- ; i 3 " - << % * [ ib: 
A4 World War 11—Casualties by Nations = i 


‘Casualties in World War Il. => 
Source: The following list of casualties has been compiled from latest available records, °4 
government £3 Ege incerias tion services, publications with a semi-official status, organizations 
in war-relief work and newspapers. 


War 
Prisoners 


* |: Killed Missing | Wounded 


UNITED STATES 


Loiats fe: 
(United States Army casualties, broken down by theaters, as recorded in the War Department thro 
June 30, 1945, and reflecting actual fighting through the early part of June. Navy, Marine Co p 
Coast Guard, Nov. 30, 1945). £ S| 

*Twentieth Air Force casualties previously included in India-Burma Theater, now included: 
Pacific Ocean Areas: : 


Ar 4 ; ! 
es USES eae eae 769 45 - 922 10 |. ve 
Caribbean (Inc. South Atlantic).......-|. 51 - 0 9 1 te 
MSAVEIIA Peer st nia takers ees chat bb cin EERE pe 94 145 83 38. 
European..... Fe BLS Sun Mya ed le 116,044 14,126 369,160 76,378 
“*India-Burma (Inc. 

‘6 Noy. 1, 1944) 1,671 981 2,256 317 
Mediterranean. Ee r 38,174 6,015 106,932 19,978 
Middle East.... PS age ts ES Be ; 1,212 250 571 1,650 
*Pacific Ocean areas............-....-- 9,725 4,050 31,619 i 102 
SWPA (inc. 1941-42 action in 2 

Philippines). 8 2.2 sss 3. E43 el. ee 23,551 13,196 54,582 17,683 

J SAPO AS <TR Se a > Foe 191,291 38,808 566,134 116,157 

DRY Ne MTom nie oiihes cone Sie oly iy Ps Pe 36,181 24,656 7,580 57 

Weearine. Geria <i. ok". 5 ik eae ep). C tes 19,872 55,427 748 Ong 

Mepuse Guards 2. fy 0 See ea. ee pe 817 213 86 oO. 

PRP ately Sie bh! Rb ee 248,161 47,222 | 646,430 | 116,223 
U. 8. Army (reported Nov. 1, 1945).......... 217,569 18,311 571,442 115,333 
U.S. Navy (released Sept. 5, 1945) including” 

arines and Coast Guard,.............-. 53,595 10,838 79,646 3,629 

U. S. Merchant Marine casualties totaled 6,066. ‘ 

Y S UNITED KINGDOM (AS OF MAY 31, 1945) 

RRA e eB ali ad Acne: oy +s = eine Ys 233,042 57,472 275,975 183,849 

OMIA GTIRES Esa PEOHAS |. Song) ok oa eb sabe = 36,018 | 2,866 53,073 9,051 

AAG OT AMS 28 OAS ob. sie) 's ih Se ae ge AEs / 21,415 6,519 37,477 26,800 

New Zealand............. Phe gh Pet 5 Se 9,844 2,201 19,253 »485 

ponth Aftich). oo. 6: es: 1 SPER ens 6,417 1,980" 13,773 14,595 

OG CS ae 0 en ne ie 23,295 12,264 62,064 79,692 

UR MESRRIS MERC OMEF ON C's, BIS 5c vk sp git Saye es , 6,741 14,8]1 6,773 8,051 

FOES PE 3 Se 336,772 98,113 468 ,388 330,523 | 1,23 5.79" 


fA! 
British Merchant Navy—Deaths (including deaths presumed in ee ships and deaths wht 
interned), 30,867; missing, 4,690; wounded, 4,252; internees, 5,506. Total, 45,315. “id 
Note: (1) Figures of deaths, missing and internees include nationals of the Dominions, India and 
Colonies serving on British registered ships but exclude deaths of nationals of the United rac 
serving on ships registered outside the United Kingdom. : i | 
(2) The figure for internees includes those who have been repatriated or escaped. i | 
Home Guard—Killed (including died of wounds, injuries or illness, 1,206; Wounded (excluding ac 
dental injuries or illness), 557. Total, 1,763. oe. | 
Civilians—Killed, 60,585; injured and detained in hospital, 86,175. Total, 146,760. ; 
Britain’s total naval losses announced Oct. 22, 1945, were: Officers killed, 4,950; wounded, ee 
mipaing, vr a killed, 44,355; wounded, 12,999; missing, 1,420. -Total killed, 49,305; wounded ,13,6' 
missing, 1, \ Z 
The War Damage Commission reported on September 10 1945, that 3,281,953 separate properties | 
Britain were.damaged through air attacks during the six years of the war, 1,44,245 in the London 
and 92 per cent were homes or places.of dwelling. 3,024,822 of which were hit. 75,607 shops damaget 
24,097 factories filed claims. ; : 


| 
UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS (AS OF MAY 9, 1945) { + 


ab | 
Between 12,000,000 and 15,000,000 Russians, of whom half were soldiers and half civilians, di a 
the eastern battlefronts. : , 


War with Japan (as of Sept. 10, 1945)..... | S210 7s aes tf 22;268 15. . ee |. 30,48 
CHINA (AS OF JULY 7, 1945) ‘ NOS ae | 
1 1,810,224 | 115,248 | 1,752,591 |1.......4 .| 8,178,06: 


Reported b 

“Tn Chinas elgtzt years of resistance, more than J,800,000 troops and officers were killed, and 1,700,0 

others wounded and missing.”’ : ; 
JAPAN. (AS OF SEPT. 7, 1945) ’ 


OLS Re GAS BB RONSS CCR oes 310,000 }, 
(Til 4,470,000 of whom 40,000 died) 


(To AR Ae A Eh ee ee ere 157,365 DABS bY oo Ae apelin tc ee 
(Died from illness, 1,430) 
Total x 


The Japanese Ministry of Welfare reported (Noy. 1, 1945) that almost 2,500,000 b ings— q 
cent of all in Japan—had been destroyed or burne@ in air raids. Of these 330,000 ete eave 0 7 
commercial or industrial buildings; 2,000,000 ‘‘residences’’ (possibly small factories) also disapr 
in the raids. In addition 10,000 military or industrial buildings were damaged as were 100,000 
dences.’’ The Ministry said 15 per cent of the homes in Japan disappeared in the raids. 
Tokyo report of August 23, 1945, announced that 44 Japanese cities were almost completely 
out. Civilians killed, or injured, or made homeless amounted to about 10,000,000, of which 
were Killed, 90,000 died from ithe atomic bomb blows on Hiroshima and Ni asaki. Injured, 
including 180,000 atomic bomb victims. Homeless 9,200,000. There were 2,210,000 h 
comalinen 2nd 9) 000 pee ewer Soe ot janes 206 cities were almost totally d 
other cities lest more than per cent o: eir built-up areas. ; : 
Sn naw bokals ‘abaish 2,500,000. 51 ae P ereas, "Tokyo ad overs ouaaem 
Government spokesman € Japanese Diet on Sept. 1, 194! tropolitan 
the air casualty list with 88,250 killed and 61,306 wounded. Hictaitnas Bretontare, ast arene 
vie in hen pera ae Merge he ond efi iPa Nounded: Nagasaki Prefecture erate atomic} 
victim, los 4 ed an ‘4 wounded. ied air att: took iding | 
killed and 313/041 wounded. Bites a toll of 854,350 including, 
The Japanese Board of Information announced Nov. 21, 


1945, that a, census of Japan. prop 
raids, the agency said. Total population was listed as 71,996,477, of Gina ab OL ESE ot Vv 


4, L * . 


% 


ae 
ego “9 


{ 


oh. 
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Killed Missing | Wounded Bitbore Total 
Y (figures up to 1945)... ........ 2,100,000 | 2,900,000 | 4,900,000 |......... 9,900,000 


erlin estimate Oct. 6 
RIA (as of Sept. 21, 1944) 


-CH co vars 


by th 


AARK. eas of Se t. 1945 
dead, about g 4 


Gf 


ibs of July 27, 1945) 


700,000 eee are said to srk been Sete piuret or es during the war. 
10,000 


, 1946, reported German casualties of soldiers and civilians killed at about 


70,000 | 80,000 


See es ie ee 1 32,000 


ince Czechoslovakia was-occupied, 60,000 were executed as a result of the Nazi terror; 200,000 s 

oncen “4 ent 
el ovata by rellg Does not include Jews, but at least 5,000 Jewish orphans were sent abroad from 

lovakia by religious missions. It is estimated that altogether 1,500,000 Czechoslovaks were dis- 


n 


oa Bos. Died in concentration camps and killed in Denmark, 2,000; sailor, 
nteers lost, 1,500. 14,000 were in German prisons in Denmark. poriad 


18,000 refugees. 5,300 deported 


BENLAND (1941-1945). 3,238 officers, 8,807 N. C. officers, 40,564 regular soldiers. Total, 52,609. 


» 22: 2h) a eee t2.0G0 |. ose. ss 300,000 | 1,500,000 , 1,925,000 
ed oe NB a ee 9,00 wt ea pee. Sees Sah ee 9,000 
po eee $2,080 Soo. S094 62,800 
ee ee lS ree , 20! ap ae Ses 21,000 Or, Sa aes 28,4500 
VEST gs le 1895 1 ese “ 078: ae 
vilian Se Ee ay ae . aes in Germany, incurable as result of imprisonment, etc., 
feosere pementnd be Meonce diving pecagetios 
2 execu urin 
: irate 4 _ ‘ance g occupation, 75,000 (actual records); 100,000 (probably 
Beata tat Sale eh ard pio shes 2 ce oe i T¢.G00N) x. seni 70,000 | ......... | 147,600 
eal DEAE 60,000 SOO DOOM ess ss ce 500,000 760,000 
Wee eee: | 17,494 17,647 9,353 | x aa | 494 
kee ese lee 804,494 


picdikes Government estimated (eb., 


; 60% factories and shops; 70% 


United States Merchant Marine Academy— 
argest unit of the United States Merchant 
Cadet Corps and the fourth permanent 
he ans ral Academy for officer training—has a peace- 

‘complement of 1200 Cadet-Midshipmen from 
ve state in the Union, and the District of 
< Bee ks, the Canal Zone, Hawaii and 


| completion of courses, graduate Cadet-Mid- 
sha examined for their original Merchant 
license as deck and engineer officers in any 

Pp in the United States Merchant Marine. Gradu- 
“also eagS commissions as omicere in the 
d States Naval Reserve and in the United 
Maritime Service. Over 7000 have been 
atee from the Cadet Corps and its Academy 


‘present course of the United States Merchant 
Cadet Corps is four years and consists of 
ear as Fourth Classman at either of the 
Saen Merchant Marine Cadet Schools 

a San Mateo, California, or Pass Christian, 
yang. oa one year as Third Classman aboard a 
two years as Second and First Classman 


my. 
Arena of candidates is governed by a state 
ritory Se system based on population. A 
ate must 5 units 


ssess a minimum of 1 
ools and pass a nation-wide 


, Death of 


Mussolini, founder of Fascism and for 

ears the ruler of Italy in all but 

oe by. a firing squad of 

28, 1945) with his a He 
en, 


deaths ieee 2 Ey airing squad in 
on Lake ir bodies 


ee) later put ot on mab ic. ape or 


3 lay on the sidewalk thousands 


AVIA 1,685,000 
es demolished, 350,000. Orphan children, 300,000. 
livestock taken to Germany. or killed. 


19) 6,344 


87 | 
ie that more than 500 ees had been executed 


10,000 


5) 
malties, 9,000,000; of whom 5, 000, 000 were kitied in Gemian oeupadian, of which 3,000,000 


Sp es See PO er th ee 1,045,000 
80,000 fe, MO | 20,000 594,000 694,000 
ee ceca =| Hie LP |. 125,000 ! 1,810,000 

80% of the transportation demolished;’ 90% 


United States Merchant Marine Academy 


competition examination as well as a rigid: U. Bi 
Navy officer physical examination. 

A candidate also must be a male citizen of’ the 
United States, not less than 16 years and 6 months 
of age and not over 21 years of age on the date 
the application is received by the Supervisor. No 
candidate shall be ordered to report for physical 
examination and submission _of application for 


appointment as midshipmen, USNR, until 17 years - 


of age. He must he-of good moral character, of 
sound constitution and must not be less than 5 
feet 6 inches or more than 6 feet 4 inches in 
height. Candidates must have a minimum vision 
of 20/20 in each eye without glasses. 

Requests for further information and applica- 
tions for appointment as Cadet-Midshipman TBoula 

e addressed to the Supervisor, United States Mer- 
chant Marine Cadet Corps, War Shipping Adminis- 
tration, Training Organization, Washington 25, 


D.C. 

Cadet-Midshipmen receive $65 per month while 
attached to the Academy and Cadet Schools; when 
assigned to merchant ships for training, they Te- 
oe $82.50 per month from the steamship com- 


pere Academy at Kings Point, New York, is 
situated on the north shore of Long Island near 
the confiuence of Long Island Sound and the 
East River and covers a total of 6 acres. 


Mussolini , 
fought to see them, some trampled them and 
others s| Bpat on them. Later the bodies were strung 
up, head down, from a beam in a garage and were 
left on public view until their burial in a paupers’ 
field four days later. The eae were unmarked. 
Mussolini was captured in a villa in the village 
of Denep by by ten men and an officer despatched 


artisans to arrest him as they feared he ~ 


by 
might attempt escape to Briere, Mees 
pile the ieee approach he embraced his 
mistress because he thought that the soldiers had 
come to free him. He was told that he was to be 
tried and was shocked. The trial: was held and 
a were condemned to death. 


4 


“46 


Scientists voluntarily restricted 


; * 
i 


‘The-atomie bomb and the practical release of 
atomic energy resulted from the world’s most 
gigantic scientific project and as President Truman 
said in his Aug. 6, 1945, announcement: “We-have 
spent two billion dollars on the greatest scientific 
gample in history—and won.”’ 

Im addition to hastening the unconditional sur- 
render of the Japanese, the atomic bomb has pre- 
sented the world with its largest problem in 
international relations. Due to its destructiveness 
and small size, the atomic bomb earried to its 
destination by jet or rocket planes is a weapon 
of attack for which no adequate counter measure 
is apparent. World cooperation seems to be the 
only effective defense against the atomic bomb. 

' Safeguarding the world against the atomic bomb 
thus became the first major task presented to the 
assembly of the United Nations Organization. 

Four historic dat@s in science’s achievement of 
atomic power have been added to human chron- 
ology: Jan. 26, 1939, when American physicists 
learned of European experiments showing that one 
of the uranium isotopes underwent fission with 
release of nuclear energy when bombarded with 
siow neutrons; Dec. 2, 1942, when the first self- 
maintaining nuclear chain reaction was initiated 
in an uranium-graphite pile at Stagg Field 
Stadium, Chicago; July 16, 1945, 5:30 A.M., when 
the first atomic explosion created by man blasted 
the New Mexico desert; Aug. 6, 1945, when the 
first atomic bomb used in warfare was dropped 
on. Hiroshima, Japan. 2 ‘ 

{The bomb was dropped on Hiroshima, -343,000 
population (Aug. 5, 1945) and the city was 60 per 
cent obliterated. Of the 6.9 square miles only 
2.8 square miles'remained. A second bomb was 


* dropped on Nagasaki, population 253,000, five days 


later and it was reported one third destroyed. It 
had an area of 12 square miles. Domei, an official 
Japanese news agency, issued a statement (Aug. 
22) that 70,000 had been killed outright, 120,000 
Wounded and 290,000 made homeless in_the two 
atomic blasts. The War Department*in Washing- 
ton declined to comment and later the opinion 
‘was expressed that the Domei report might have 
been issued for political or propaganda purposes. ] 

The story of the release of atomic energy really 
begins with many discoveries, experiments and 
theories in nuclear physics in the thirties, but 
the immediate start of the researches which re-+ 
sulted so spectacularly was in January 1939, wheh 
two Germans, O. Hahn (Nobel. prize winner in 
1945) and F. Strassmann proved that an isotope 
of barium was produced by neutron bombardment 
of uranium, the neutron being a fundamental par- 
ticle of matter without electrical charge and with 
& mass about equal to that of the proton or nucleus 
of the hydrogen atom. Two refugees from Ger- 
many, O. R. Frisch and Lise Meitner, suggested 
that the absorption of a neutron by a uranium 
nucleus sometimes caused that nucleus to split into 
approximately equal paxts with the conversion of 
some of the mass, by Einstein's 1905 formulation, 
into enormous quantities of energy, a process called 
fission. These reports were discussed Jan. 26, 1939, 
@t a conference on theoretical physics in ash- 
ington, D. C. jointly sponsored by the George 
Washington University and the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington, with Niels Bohr of Denmark, 
Enrico Fermi and others discussing the problem. 
Expetimental confirmation of uranium fission in 
several laboratories followed and the suggested 
likelihood of emission of neutrons-in the process 
was demonstrated. This indicated the possibility 
of a chain reaction releasing energy explosively, 
the neutrons produced splitting asunder other 
uranium atoms and producing more neutrons as 
well as energy. 

The world’s common sources of power, other 
than sunlight and water power, are chemical 
reactions, such as the combustion of oil and coal. 
They release energy as the result of rearrange- 
ments in the outer electronic structures of the 
atoms. This is the same kind of process that 
supplies energy to the living body. Combustion 
is self-propagating, A match releases enough heat 
to ignite the neighboring fuel, which in turn re- 
leases more heat which ignited more fuel. Simi- 
larly, nuclear reactions may emit particles of the 
same sort that initiate them and they may be 
sufficient in number to pera. the reaction in 
neighboring nuclei, This is called a chain reaction, 
and it is this sort of reaction accompanied by re- 
lease of energy that occurs in the atomic bomb. 

By June 1940, just after the fall of France, when 

} ublication of 
papers on the subject or uranium fission in scien- 
tific journals, it was known thet slow neutrons 
caused fission in one isotope, uranium 235, but 
not in the other, uranium 238. It was known that 
the average number of neutrons emitted ver fission 
was between one and three. A chain reaction had 
not been achieyed but its possibility was clear. 
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What happened after the curtain, of 
was lowered was not revealed until Aug. 
when the War Department released as 2 
its atomic bomb explanation the now 
Smyth report, a semi-technical report o 
processes by which the use of atomic ene 
military purposes had been achieved: 
written by Dr. H. D. Smyth of Princeton 
request of Maj. Gen. L. R. Groves, U. s. 
who headed the ‘‘Manhattan Project’’ as the 

he atomic bomb project during th 
It is available as a government document fro 
Superintendent of Documents, Washingt 
at 35 cents. Practically all the technics 
scientific data about the atomic bomb that 
published without violation of security reg 
are contained in this report. 5 
Research on U 235 fission, using hea) 
(DexO) as the moderator, slowing down 1 ‘ 
trons, was under way in both England and 
many in 1939. American scientists substi 
specially purified graphite for heavy wate 

In order to make the fission reaction in 
self-sustaining, it was found necessary to 
U 235 (less than 12% in any uranium 2 
from the more abundant isotope U 238_ 
than 99%). The more common kind preven 
chain reaction, by absorbing neutrons. _ 
An enormous isotope separation plant, 
gaseous diffusion methods, was erected a 
Ridge, Tenn. Much of the experimental wo 
the whole project was done th : 

than uses 
order and _ 


Two new elements, heavier 
both. of which were made to l 
of which were known to exist in nature, plaj 
important part in the atomic bomb research 
manufacture: These were elements 93 ani 
Formation of element 94 from uranium 
neutron capture was effected in the Ra 
Laboratory of the University of California 
The new element was found to undergo slo 
tron fission like, uranium 235. It was © 
plutonium (Pu). a 
Plutonium, radio-active but approxim: 
stable as radium, was obtained from uraniu 
element 92, by way of the intermediate’ 
lived element 93, named Neptunium (Np) di 
ered in 1940. At least two isotopes of e: F 
new elements, 93 Np 238, 93 Np 239, 94 Pu 
Pu 239, are known. Uranium 238 chan 
neptunium and neptunium to plutonium | 
ray transformation. Plutonium emits an 
and slowly changes back to U 235. as 
.Manufacture of plutonium from U-238 v 
utilization of the inert uranium isotope for atom 
power purposes. It allowed the advantage ' 
sharp chemical’ separation of different eleme 
instead of the tedious déffusion methods of isote! 
separation. ‘ 
Thus transmutation, for centuries the alchemis! 
goal, became the method of choice of the group 
scientists who worked out the chemistry of t 
atomic bomb: ae | 
The problem\ was to separate two or more | 
of the rare metal uranium, w iffer from ez: 
other in no discoverable way 
slightly heavier than the other. 


( 


pend on two kinds of minu 
up_the hearts of their ato 


protons and 143 neutrons g up : 
cording to the chemists’ calculations, 
uranium 238 h: 


as three more neut; 
lighter isotope. . i si 


These two uraniums had to be seps , 
cause Saly U ei voule | split un ee 
wan i use ‘ 
bomb. U 238 would not. a 
very property of U 238 w ade 
for the purpose of the bomb provided | 


which was the best solution of the 
problem. 


ny 
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quantity of uranium showed itself as a 
on iliar to scientists as the beta ray. 
the peculiar nature of radioactive elements 
bets reyes anc that something else fe oaaly tact 
ys, omething else is, enou 
not a lighter but a heavier element. rt 
Accordingly, when uranium 239, formerly the 
wiest known elemrent, emitted its beta ray it 
c) ged into a still heavier element, neptunium. 
tunim proved to be a rather unstable element, 
Gnd emitted a beta ray in its turn. This change 
im the atom turned neptunium into another new 
t, plutonium. The names of thése three 
ents are taken from the three farthest planets 
a pairs Solar system. 
“eetatonium turned out to be a fairly stable ele- 
t, about whose chemical properties enough 
4 soon learned to prove that chemical separa- 
of this new material from its parent uranium 
‘Would be a@ relatively easy. task. Plutonium does 
readily follow the pattern by which it,was 
‘ d que Iakes the opposite transformdtion 
hich it gives off an alpha ray and turns back 
branium 235. This, however, happens so 
that there is plenty of time for the atom- 
& reaction of plutonium to do its work. 
the course of the researches it was alsu pos- 


by w 
peeean 


psible to make for the first time two heavier 
)transuranium elements, number 95 and 96, by 
bardment with high-energy helium nuclei or 
particles. 
‘oduction of materials for atomic bombs was 
first. planned 


to_be located at the Clinton 


try_.and 

f tical if safeguards are developed and 

ne) Velopments are made. The nuclear re- 
prgducing energy can be produced at a 
n-explosive rate and at the cost of uranium 
mparison with coal and oil should eventually 
€conomical for power use, especially in locations 
£ a not have supplies of fuel or hydroelectric 


There are, however, two major difficulties: The 
lear reaction gives off large quantities of pow- 
Tadiation that are extremely poisonous or 
human life. This means that a 

power plant needs to be 
4 Masses of concrete and metal to confine 
Tadiations. The power-production entails 
roduction of material that can be used in the 
@ of atomic bombs for war and thus every 
ful atomic power plant is an atomic bomb 
ry if this material is used that way. -Inter- 
mational control of the atomic bomb may make 
ary the foregoing of the use of atomic power 


* 


mak: 


C poeys} 
sions’’ of the eement. It also was agreed that 
= should be a free exchange of scientific knowl- 
among the United States, Great Britain and 
da-and the hope was expressed that other 
would adopt the same policy “Thereby 
28 Si epee oe of rectiee ra Cae ae 
ment said in part “‘we are n - 
tesa: at the spreading of specialized information 
gard: ag the application of atomic energy before it: 
/ possible. to devise effective, reciprocal and en- 
sable safeguards acceptable to all nations, 
a to a constructive solution of the 
ems ; On the cont; 


al] and Great 


utilization of atomic energy is con-! 
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effective, enforceable safeguards against its use for 
destructive purposes can be devised.’*] 

Due to the shielding of the atomic power plants 
and their great weight, it is doubtful if they can 
be used to propel automobiles or airplanes, or 
for relatively small power plants. They may be 
adapted to use in large ships, however. 

American industry and science can begin reap- 
ing the benefits of largescale atom-splitting, with- 
out having-to wait for the development of atomic 
power. These. benefits will flow from the new 
engineering principles, new equipment and new 
methods which had to be used undef the forced 
draft of war to produce the atomic bomb in time 
for use as a weapon. 

Some of the beneficial by-products of the work 
on_large-scale atom-splitting are: 

Cheaper, more abundant-sources of radioactivity 
for the treatment of cancer. 

Improved methods- for combating industrial 
hazards due to presence of poisonous substances. 
. a ee low-temperature dehydratidn of 
oods. 

Improvements in vacuum distillation for the 
production of vitamins. 

Better heat exchangers, new methods of sepa- 
rating gasoline fractions and more efficient mass- 
spectrum analysis for the petroleum industry. 

New electronic techniques in high vacua for the 
electrical industry. 

More efficient gas pumps; some of these, de- 
veloped for this project, can deliver a stream of 
gas at a velocity greater than that of sound. 

About 5,000 new and improved products and 
procedures are available to American industry, 
awaiting only governmental release for volume . 
production. Especially important are the im- 
provements made in pumps, as it is estimated 
that in 20 years the benefits accruing from this 
one source alone will probably be worth the out- 
lay of $2,000,000,000 made by the goyernment for 
the whole atomic bomb project. 

Scientists who had worked on the atomic bomb 
project drew up statements upon its implications 
for the people of the United States. Four alterna- 
tive courses for handling the atomic bomb and 
atomic power problem are possible. 

The first of these alternatives supposes no 
change in present national policies, on the theory 
that the atomic bomb is just anothergbomb. The 
scientists point out that the destruttiveness ‘of 
atomic bombs is so great that, with the aid of 
aviation and rockets, the bulk of the population, 
industry and military strength of any nation could 
be wiped out within a few weeks, without the 
possibility of retaliation or defense. Such a threat 
to the safety of every nation, they point out, 
intensifies the causes of friction and war. 

The second alternative proposes that the United 
States keep.the secret of making atomic bombs 
and corner the materials for making thenf. 
Scientists know that the principles of the bombs 
are known in other countries, and thatthe bombs 
themselves could be duplicated there by our own 
or by other methods within a very few years. 
While spurring other nations to such achievement, 
our policy of secrecy would cripple our own 
scientists by making it impossible for them to learn 
core developments in huclear physics and chem- 
istry. 

The third alternative, which is an outgrowth 
of the idea of secrecy, would have the United 
States forcibly prevent other nations from de- 
veloping atomic bombs. Such interference, the 
scientists object, is not the American way._ 

The fourth is the only hopeful alternative, al- 
though, as the. scientists recognize, it involves 
many difficulties. It is simply that the people 
of the United States, together with the peoples 
of the rest of the world, must demand that their 
leaders work together to find the means of effective 
international cooperation on atomic power, ““They 
must not fail,’ warned the men who understand 
arom’ power. ‘The alternatives lead to world 
suicide.” r , 


A meeting of the’Big Three Foreign Ministers— 
Secretary of State Byrnes, for the United States; 
Vyacheslav M. Molotov, People’s Commissar_for 
Foreign Affairs for Russia, and Ernest Bevin, For- 
eign Secretary for Great Britain, opened in Moscow 
(Dec. 16, 1945) with control of atomic energy having 
a No. 1 priority in the main topics to be taken up 
Great Britain and the United 


that, Eiht 8 s z 
might decline and put trust in her own scientists. 


United States—Death on President 
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Franklin Delano ueneaho es President of the 
United States and only Chief Executive chosen for 
more than two terms, died whespectedly at 4:35 
P.M., April 12, 1945 in Warm Springs, Ga. at the 
age of 63. The President ,was ‘stricken with a 
cerebral hemorrhage and passed from unconscious- 


' ness into death on the 83rd day of his fourth term. 


= 


Announcement of his death was made in the White 
House at 5:48 P At the time of his passing the 
War cause that he led was nearing success; the 
Armies of the United States were at the gates of 
‘Berlin and other forces were approaching the 
shores of Japan’s home islands. 

Mr. Roosevelt was the 31st man to be President, 
but there. were 32 spans of office. The discrepancy 
lies in the fact that Grover Cleveland held two 
non-secutive terms, from 1885 to 1889. was suc- 
ceeded‘ by Benjamin Harrison and returned for an- 

‘other four-year term in 1893. 

Within two hours after the official announcement 
of the death of President Rooseyelt, Harry S Tru- 
man, Vice-President,..was sworn in as 32nd Presi- 
dent, The oath was administered by Chief Justice 
Harlan F. Stone of the Supreme Court in @ cere- 
mony that took one minute. 

The body of Mr. Roosevelt was taken by train 
to Washington and rested briefly in a flag-draped 
coffin in the East Room of the White House. The 
capital city in which so much. history had been 
made during the Roosevelt years was hushed, its 
business adjourned. On the Capitol the flag flew 
,ab. half-staff for the: seventh President of the 
“United States to die in office. Later the body was 
taken to Hyde Park, N. Y., the family estate, to 
_which\ he had ‘returned many times during his 
“service as Chief Executive, for burial. 

The grave is in the quarter-acre rose garden. In 
accordance with instructions left by Mr. Roosevelt, 
a plain white marble tombstone was erected in the 
garden and an official dedication ceremony will be 
held in the spring of 1946. The 15-ton monument 
of imperial Danby granite is set parallel to the 
grave and slightly north: It is eight feet in length, 
four wide and three feet high and is placed east to 


west. The inscription reads: 
» (FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 
; 1882-1945 
\ ANNA ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 
. 1884- 


President Roosevelt arrived in Warm “Springs of 
which he once said, ‘‘this:is my second home” 
‘March 30, 1945 after passing most'of the preceding 
week at his Hyde Park. home. There was no 
indication that he was ill in the two weeks pre- 
céding his death and the. time was passed in 
leisurely fashion although he did not make his 
usual visits to the swimming pool. He did take 

_ daily automobile rides. On the day of his death 
he was sitting before the fireplace in his cottage 
Working on papers while posing for a portrait eine 
Mrs, sl Shumatoff. He fainted a 1:15 P.M 
and died 3:35 P.M. (Central War Time) without 
regaining consciousness. ‘With him were Comdr. 
one G. Bruenn, of the staff of Vice Adm. Ross 

T. Mcintyre, Navy Surgeon General, who also was 
‘the President's personal physician; Lt. Comdr. 
George Fox, a White House medical aid, and Dr. 
James Paullin, a specialist who had been summoned 
from Atlanta’ when the President was stricken. 


Death was. ascribed to a ‘massive cerebral 
hemorrhage.”’ 
Mrs. Roosevelt was in Washington with her 


‘daughter, Anna, Mrs. John Boettinger. Mrs. Roose- 
velt flew to Warm Springs. Her first comment on 
the death of her husband was: “I am more sorry 
re zoe eee prepie of the country and the world than 

am 

The 1 t official act of President Roosevelt was at 
noon of April 12 when he signed legislation ex- 
tending the life of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion and remarked to a secretary, William Lek 
Hassett, ‘‘Here’s where I make a law.’ 

Franklin D. Roosevelt first took the oath of 
Office as President March 4, 1933 and held that 
office for 42 years, one month and eight,days, more 
than four years longer than any other man ever 
had. These years—The Roosevelt Era-—brought 
many changes in the structure of American life. 
\They were years of crises and controversy, a 
struggle of isolation against internationalism in the 
foreign fleld; contests in the domestic field over 
legislation that produced such issues as States’ 
rights, free enterprise, government regulation, 
taxation, and government competition with. busi- 
ness, 

As President Roosevelt entered ‘office for the 
first time banks were closed in 38 States and some 
12,000,000 persons were without employment... In 
his inaugural vane ed he said: 
depression—the only thing we have to fear is fear 
itself.’ A willing Congress backed him and he 


received 77 grants of sweeping power that brought 
Stability to banks, establis: hea numerous govern- 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt, Jan. 30, 1882—April 12, 1945 ) 


| Act and the Wagner Labor Relations 


“We are at war with: 


mental agencies to put men into jobs, to 
better farm income, to protect home owner 
investors. -In the first year 33 agencies were & 
lished, inchiding the Federal Emergency Re 
Administration, the Works Projects Administrat 
the National Recovery Administration, the Agric 
tural Adjustment Administration, the Securit: 
and Exchange Commission, the Home Owners 
Corporation, the Civilian ‘Conservation Corps, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, the res a Becht: 

c 
United States departed from the gold standar 
diplomatic recognition was extended to Soviet R 
sia. The Supreme Court, late in the first ter 
invalidate in NRA and AAA. 

In Philadelphia in 1936 Roosevelt was nominat 
by acclamation for a second term and in the ele 
tion earried all States with the exception of \ 
and Vermont against Alf M. Landon, thi 
Tican candidate. In his second inaugural @ 
President Roosevelt said: “‘I see oné third. 
nation ill-housed, ill-clad, ill-nourished.’” Peds 
social program for better housing and wa) 
hours re yee was pressed. An attem 
organize thé Supreme Court ended i one of oth 
worst: reverses he ever received at the ek 
Congress. Broad powers to reorganize the Go 
ment structure also were denied him. Worid 
Il was drawing near and in an address in Chicas: 
1937, he called for a oi aggress 
nations. 
isolationism saying, 
United States will escape’’ if war|comes, 
year he began to rearm the country, cane 
heavy Nayy expansion. and a new Atlantic’ 
He promoted revision of the Neutrality Act 
Great Britain and France could buy 
ammunition on a cash-and-carry basis aS eco! 
measures against Germany and Italy were enacte! 
Military conscription was inaugurated in Pe 
50 over-age destroyers were transferred to Gre 
Britain in return for 99-year leases on Britis 
possessions in the western Atlantic for use as a 
fense bases by this country. 

Mr. Roosevelt was nominated for his third 
in Chicago in 1940 with Henry A. Wallace as_ 
running mate. had sent a message to 


candidate. His nomination was unanimous on ¢} 
first ballot. Wendell L. Willkie was his Republita 
opponent and carried only ten States. In this ‘ 
President’ Roosevelt obtained passage of the- 
Lease Act and continued the arming of the 
and said that he would send the Navy anyw 
the world for American defense. Another achieve’ 


which was promulgated in August, 1941, on # 
high seas with Prime Minister Churchill of Grea 
Britain, It was the first of the documents lookin: 
forward to a victorious peace. Within four es es 
the United States was at war with the Axis ani 
Commander in Chief, President Roosevelt ‘eave ti 
orders for precedence for the war in Euro} 

The fourth term nomination was made. al ve 
convention in Chicago in 1944 with 
man as running made. Once more the act 
was a victor, this time against Thomas E. Dewer 
the Republican nominee.’ The fourth term inat 35 
ration was the simplest.of all because the nai 0. 
was ehgaged in war. In his inaugural mess: TT 
President Roosevelt said: ‘“‘we have learned the 
we cannot live alone—We have Pej be ‘to 
citizens of the world, members of the hi 01 
munity.’’ The President left for valta i 
Crimea a few days after his parish” 
he met Prime Minister Rp rare rs Pre 
Stalin and cleared away’ doubts and misui 
standings and charted the Bee and vii 
course of the war, He returned from Yalta oak 
before Congress’ a need for good faith and stron 
support for the organization of the Laere Natio: 

The Roosevelt will, drawn Noy. 12, nan 

his eldest son, Col. James Roosevelt: Beart [eye 
nor, president, of the National Foundation fa 
Infantile aralysis, and Henry “T. ackett -a 
attorney, as executors and trustees. ‘The stat 
after certain minor bequests, was left enn 
ae Wettig There was nothing 


John Roosevelt. . 


(Additional information on the life 
Delano Ri elt appea tee 
4a ana 8) Hi oy ae 
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1944—_DECEMBER 
Dec. 16—On the Japanese island of ~Mindoro, 
Urilted States invasion forces, moving inland from 
three beachheads, took the town of San Jose, the 
Targest town in the southwestern part of the island 
ana the airport. More troops and supplies were 
Janded under enemy air attack; 24 Japanese planes 
shot down and United States warships sank 
enemy destroyer.—On Leyte, United States 
eee took the town of Cogon. United States 
es bombed Naga and Anayan on Luzon, and, in 
@ three-day attack on Manila harbor, every ship 
Was hit.—Aillied planes raided the Cologne, 
St areas, an oil center in the Sudetenland 
imnsbruck, Austria, rail center-on the north 
(the Brenner Pass line.—On the Western Front 
Seventh Army pushed more troops into the 
warian Palatinate, and took Wissembourg and 
g. Gen. Patton’s men gained 300 yards in the 
: en sector and 250 yards at Ensdori.—Rus- 
See in eastern Europe shifted their offensive to 
Moslovakia and closed in on the Hungarian- 
iexed rail center of Kosice.—On Leyte, United 
es units advanced seven miles north to within 
two miles of Valencia. Another unit*pushed two 
es from>the northwest to within six miles of 
‘alencia. 
Dec. 17—On the Western Front, German infan- 
try under Field Marshal Karl von Rundstedt 
ished United States First Army forces five miles 
into Belgium and Luxemburg. -The retreat 
ered the First and Ninth Army fronts from 
mschau to north of Trier. The enemy pro- 
several miles in the area of Honsield and 
heid, the former eight miles east of the road 
ip<tion of Malmedy in Belgium and seven miles 
of the German frontier. Other thrusts were 
into Luxemburg south of Vianden and 
ichternach. Echternach is 1842 miles northeast 
@£ Luxemburg and Vianden is 12 miles north- 
Gi Echternach. The German_ Luftwaffe 
@n estimated 250 sorties in the First Army 
“alone, bombing Kleinhau, Bergstein and 
1 among other targets. They lost 143 planes, 
Americans 69. Gen. Patton’s units broke into 
ied Line positions in a 500-yard advance 
Of Dillingen and pushed on two miles from 
, northeast of Sarreguemines, captur- 
Medeisheim, Walsheim and three villages. In 
‘S0uthern sector of the Allies’ front the Seventh 
Widened its front to 18 miles, 


from Berg 


enemy. 
peak in the Schlucht Pass, which 

by the Germans.—British planes bombed Ulm; 
ited States planes were lost in Austrian 
oie Italy, New Zealand troops captured 
-—British planes attacked Elas forces in 
Athens after the Left-Wing troops had resumed 
heavy artillery and mortar fire in the city. 
—United States planes bombed the Nagoya area 
eth and Hankow in China.—Oh Mindoro, 
ited States troops occupied high ground six 
ai | Age ‘San Jose and advanced their beach- 


ead miles. 
Bec, the 


18.—The -Germans kept on pushin 
ited States forces further back into Belgium 
md Luxemburg. A column of the enemy was in 
tion west of Stavelot, Belgium, more than 20 
es west of where the German offensive started 
that part of the United States First Army 
ont.—Allied planes bombed the Cologne, Co- 
2 and Mainz areas. The Ninth Army’s rear 
S bombarded by V robots; Ninth Army air 
s claimed 45 enemy German aircraft. The 
nth Army continued to push north into the 
tinate from the Gap frontier. There was 
hting northwest of Colmar and through the 
section of the Vosges west of the Alsace 

The right flank of the Ninth advanced 
pture Mullendorf ‘and Wuerm and cleared the 
nans ‘from Beeck in the area northeast of 
kirchen.—In Italy action slowed down on the 
s front below Bologna after several days of 

eo an Athens, British troops swept up 
fro. aliron. Bay, cleared Syngrou Boulevard and 
eas 200 to 300 yards deep on each side of this 
of communications.—Russian Army forces, ad- 

: drove two new, 


anese 
000 inhabited localities. 
the Western Front both sides con- 


( ‘ \ 
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tinued to hide the progress of the German re- 
invasion of Belgium and Luxemburg. Gen. Hisen- 
hower called on Lieut, Gen. Doolittle’s Kighth 
Air Force for tactical air support in an effort to 
halt the German onslaught. ‘More than 300 
Flying Fortresses hammered road and rail junc- 
tions supporting Field Marshal von Rundstedt’s 
offensive. Gen. Patton’s men have driven the 
Germans irom Dilligen, onthe western border 
of the Saar, but the German front has fot been 
broken. The Seventh occupied Simershoff fortress 
system (Maginot Line forts west of Bitche.) East 
of Wissembourg Gap, German patrols crossed the 
Rhine. The French entered Ammerschweier, four 
miles northwest of Colmar.—British planes at- 
tacked Gdynia on the Baltic, where the German 
pocket battleships Admiral Scheer and Lutzow 
reportedly are berthed.—On Leyte, United States 
troops cut the main highway running north and 
South through the Ormoc corridor at,two points, 
dividing the Japanese! troops in the corridor into 
three segments. United States planes bombed an 
aircrait plant in Omura on Japan’s home island 
of Kyushu and at docks and éngineering works 

in Shanghai and Nanking in China.—In Italy a 
German counter-attack to hold their positions on 
the west bank of the Lamone River northeast of 
Faenza against a British flanking drive forced 
the Eighth Army’s troops to fall back to the 
northern edge of the town. 

_Dec. 20-—-The German cuunter-offensive in Bel- 
gium and Luxemburg continues. Half a | dozen 
tank divisions and eight or nine divisions of 
enemy infantry are rolling through a breach in 
the American defenses 45 to 50 miles wide. It is 
now known that the German burst into Luxem- 
burg was by way of Echternach and thence to 
Consdorf and St. Vith. The deepest German 
penetration—Dec. 16-18—was in the north, to 
positions west of Stavelot, 20 miles from the 
German frontier and 22 miles southeast of Liege 
and 71 miles southeast of Brussels. One part 
of the German thrust took Butgenbach and then 
swung north, while the remainder rushed on 
Westward. A force of about 500 German para- 
troopers dropped in this area on crossroads; 
where they expected to link up with advancing 
armor. The fourth German attack mentioned 
in the Supreme Headauarters report covering the 
period up to Dec. 18 was made in the Monschau 
area. It was initially successful, but the Amer- 
icans rallied and threw back the enemy after a 
fierce struggle. The Germans are holding fast 
on the Third Army front in the Saar and the 
Seventh Army front in the Palatinate. The 
French Army thrust toward Colmar is making 
slow progress. Sigolsheim, four miles north- 
west of Colmar, was captured, and Mittelwihr, 
five miles northwest of the city, was retaken as 
the poilus pushed forward.—Russian forces ad- 
vanced seven miles in Czechoslovakia to within 
17 miles of the communications center of Lucenec. 
—In Italy, United States forces south of Bologna 
fought German -troops in the Tossignano area, 
while Polish and Indian troops wiped out enemy 
resistance south of the Senio River on the eastern 
end of the Italian front.—United States planes 
bombed the Mukden industrial area in Man- 
churia.—The Berlin communique said: ‘In the 
winter battle in Belgium the American Mgr = es 
at the Schnee-Hifel was wiped out or taken 
prisoner behind the front. Seven thousand 
Americans were taken prisoner. At the forward 
offensive front German troops penetrated the 
Ardennes and crossed on a broad front the 
Liege-Bastogne-Arion road. Enemy. supply col- 
umns moving ‘toward the Maas (Meuse) were 
overtaken by German tanks and smashed. Freshly 
brought up American formations split into single 
groups did not succeed in halting the German 


advance. The number of prisoners taken ex- 
ceeds 20,000.’’ 
Dec. 21—On the Western Front a German 


armored column has reached Werbomont, two 
miles west of Habelmont and astride the highway 
from Liege to Bastogne. The Germans, rein- 
forced, kept pushing west on’a 50-mile front. 
Another day of fog hindered United States air 
attacks, confined mostly to the Trier area, which 
British planes also attacked with 1,800 tons of 
shells. The center of German penetration—the 
bulge—is around Wiltz and Clervaux, where enemy 
tatits and infantry pushed to within five and 
seven miles of the western frontier of Luxem- 
burg southeast and northeast of the great Bel- 
gium railroad and highway center of Bastogne. 
This enemy advance cut the concrete highway 
that runs northward from Luxemburg.—Gen. Pat- 
ton’s troops finally cleared Dillingen at the Saar. 
In and around Saurlautern there is ‘‘bitter’’ street 
fighting. An ‘‘aggressive’’ defense is meeting the 
Seventh troops assaulting German positions along 
50 miles of the front from the Rhine to the 
western slopes of the Vosges. To the west, where 
Gen. Patch’s troops were still Aghting in France, 
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Fort Schiessek, one of the Maginot Line forts 
west of Bitche, was cleared after several days 
of fighting.—In Italy, United States forces in the 
Po Valley seized two towns northwest of Faenza, 
crossed the Lamone River northeast of the city, 
and cleared the east bank of the Senio for three 
miles~north of the Rimini-Bologna highway.— 
Berlin reported a ‘‘tremendous battle of attri- 
tion’? was raging in-Hungary and Czechoslovakia, 
with the Russians employing 70 infantry divisicns 
and 16 tank corps. Soviet forces northeast of 
Budapest smashed to within 22 miles of closing 
a ring of encirclement around enemy forces in a 
25-mile-deep pocket.—In Greece, British tanks 
and rocket-firing fighter’ planes shelled and 
strafed Elas troop concentrations north of Athens 
upon expiration of the 9 A.M. ultimatum in which 
General Scobie warned the Greek leftists that he 
would use every available weapon in an efiort to 
restore order.—The Berlin communique said: “‘In 
Southern Belgium all enemy attempts to stop our 
attack were smashed again yesterday. One of the 
enemy stroygpoints left encircled behind our front, 
St. Vith, fell yesterday in a concentric attack. 
The garrison was taken prisoner. Our offensive 
Sperrheed advanced farther westward and es- 
tablished several bridgeheads across the Ourthe 
River. in the Stavelot area heavy fighting de- 
veloped against enemy tank forces which, having 
been brought up from the Aachen area, tried to 
thrust into our northern fiank. In central Luxem- 
burg our attack is also making good progress.”’ 
Dec. 22.—The Germans pushed further west- 
ward through Belgium unchecked for the seventh 
consecutive day. A dispatch from Supreme Allied 
Headquarters said: ‘‘Although American infantry 
: and tanks have managed to hold positions along 
_ the sides of the flood tide of enemy soldiery, the 
: advance in the center shows no signs of slowing 
F down. By late Wednesday (Dec. 20) panzer units 
J had swept through the duchy of Luxemburg, 
isolated the railroad center of Bastogne in Belgium 
and then pushed on 1345 miles northwest to the 
| vicinity of La Roche. Front-line reports | said 
that another German column advancing from 
} Bastogne had rolled 1542 miles west through a 
g i pine forest and snow-covered fields to reach the 
) vicinity. of St. Hubert. The German communique 
: 
; 


} 


reported today that the enemy _ had crossed the 
Ourthe River.’-—The Berlin bulletin said: ‘On 
the northern front of the break-through area be- 
tween Elsenborn and Stavelot German troops re- 
j pelled strong enemy relief attacks, which were re- 
peated up to 14 times. On either side of the 

Ourthe German troops, with strong forces, pressed 

against American units which had been beaten 

& back. In central Luxemburg, too, German at- 
q tacks continue. On the Saar Dillingen was cleared 
of the enemy and the right bank of the river 
was also cleared along a wide front. In the area 
of Bitche renewed attacks of enemy battalions 
failed. Between the lower Vosges and the Rhine 
our attacks led to the capture of a number of 
heights and localities.”"—Berlin said the Reds had 
opened a winter offensive hurling 270,000 men 
into battle in Latvia, while Moscow announced 
Soviet advances in Czechoslovakia to within nine‘ 
miles of the rail city of —Lucenec.—United States 
¥ planes again attacked Nagoya.—On Leyte, United 
States troops advanced three miles west of the 
_Ormoc Corridor toward Palompon and shelled 

/ \ that port.—The United States Navy disclosed that) 
the destroyers-transport Ward and the destroyer 

_ Mahan were lost in landing operations on Leyte. 

\ » Dec. 23—The southern of the two German drives 
into Belgium, was slowed down by United States 
troops which held on to the snow-covered ridges 
southeast of Vielsalm, west of. St. Vith. This 
prevented a union of the two enemy salients. 
Several thousand planes harassed the Germans 
from the sky, and United States tanks shelled 
them from the rear. The German drive on the 
north continued. Air losses were put at 171 Ger- 
man and 60 Allied planes. A German bulletin an- 
nounced a gain of 15 miles, putting them 24 miles) 
from the Belfort Gap. Heavy fighting was still’ 
tas on in the Malmedy area. Stavelot has been | 

fost, but the Allies still held Malmedy. An enemy 

force on the move east of Malmedy has been 
engaged by American fighter-bombers and artil- 
lery. German, attacks with tanks and infantry 

in the Kesternich area, six. miles northeast of 
Monschau, have been repulsed. Mushrooming out, 
from Bastogne in Belgium, German tanks rushed | 

into Libramont, 15 miles southwest of Bastogne} 

and eight miles south of St. Hubert, to which the 
American garrison still clung. ther German 
forces also reached Morhet, six miles southwest of 
Bastogne. Another enemy tank column thrust 

as northwest of La Roche, on the northern flank of 
Ke the southern salient, to reach Marche, 10 miles 
= north-northwest of La Roche and -14 miles north 
of St. Hubert. German units pressing on from 
Marche cut the road between Hotton and Soy and 
deepened the penetration of American-held terri- 
tory since the opening of the offensive to about 
35 miles.—The Berlin communidue said: ‘In the 
west German attacking formations advanced far 
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rear. 
The enemy, bringing up iresh forces, con 


beyond the Ourthe and have closed up from 
oA Numerous enemy fighting groups have b/ 
encircled in the rear and are tacing contin 
bin wy 
strong attacks agamst the German attaek 
wedge without achieving success. American coi 
ter-attacks between Hisenborn and Stavelot wry 
smashed. In central Luxemburg the enemy mj 
strong relief attacks from the south which wij 
checked after a siight gain. At the Saar andig 
the Palatinate-Alsatian frontier, further terrr 
groups of pillboxes were cieared of the ene; 
in the forefieid of the Westwall.”’—Advancing jg 
miles across the mountains from their- 
ported positions, the Russians reached the Ipj 
iver, which runs into the Danube, 21 miles nory 
west of Buaapest.—A Soviet State Commission + 
ported that 700,000 persons, including an tne 
vermined number of citizens of the United Sta 
and Britain, had been killed by the Germans} 
three camps in Lwow province, Poland. = 
m ‘the Western Front the Germe 


in eastern Belgium by, United. States count 
attacks and constant bombing by more than 6,% 


enemy offensive.’ There are reported Allied gais 
north of Grosbous. Near Diekirch the dough 
attacked and gains were reported between D2 
kirch and Echternach. The Americans at Ms 
bach, nine miles south of Dueren, made lod 
gains. Some enemy forces varying in size 
a company to a platoon have infiltrated Americ 
positions in the Malmedy area, Farther sour 
the Germans, who attacked at Cernay, northwe 
of Mulhouse, were repulsed. Northeast of 
house Allied guns shelled Germans on the ro: 
tween Sauseheim and Ile Napoleon.—The Be: 
bulletin said: Both sides have hurled fresh fore 
into the winter battle in Belgium. The enemy 
pressure against the area of the northweste 
part of the Rhineland, the Saar Basin and f&. 
Palatinate has been eliminated. tention 
break through to the central and lower Ri 
has been frustrated. The Americans were unab 
to continue their relief attacks between Elsenbox 
and Stavelot. In the area around Bastogne ow 
troops have started a concentric attack againi 
a strong American battle group which is ex 
circled in this sector. The enemy continu 
over a wide front his strong attacks tt 
southern flank of our assauit wedge in souther 
Luxemburg. Between the Saar and the Rhizi 
our troops ousted Americans from numerous 1d 
calities.”—A provisional Hungarian Governmeis 
with Col. Gen. Bela Miklos, former commandé 
of the Hungarian First Army, as Premier, has bee 
formed in the liberated portions of the countrt 
the Moscow radio announced.—United Statd 
planes bombed Grace Park airfield in the Mani} 
area, and war installations on Iwo. 

ec. 25—On the Western Front the Germar 
resumed their offensive northwest from the Bas 
togne area toward the Meuse River and northeas 
to close the gap between two columns in easte 
Belgium. Allied planes kept up the attack — 
German spearheads and supply lines. ce 
fliers reported that they wrecked 110 - m 
tanks and 1,022 motor vehicles, set’ afire 30 tow 
and blasted 16 transport centers. The America. 
positions around Vielsalm, nine. miles west of 8’ 
Vith, have been given up. The thrusts to th 
west and northwest have brought panzer column 
toward Rochefort, 15 miles west of La Roche an 
15 miles from the nearest point on the Meuss 
near Dinant; enemy pressure also was exerted i 
the area between. Marche and Hotton, northeas 
of Rochefort, where other German armored ¢o) 
umns were hammering their way westward i 
the face of United States resistance. Grand 
menil has beer taken by the enemy aud Unite 
States forces took Chaumont. The American 
claim Stavelot and Malmedy. German attack 
forced withdrawals by the French ‘south of — 
Poutrole, west of Colmar, and the enemy 
made progress between the Bonhomme ¢ 
Schlucht Passes. The French continued ‘to gain 
the edge of the Alsace plain around Bann’ 
four miles north of Colmar. The German. xe 
sistance was strong.—Berlin’s account said: * 
having brought up more forces which had to 
withdrawn from other front sectors, the ene 
tried in this sector to press back our, so 
wing, to. relieve those enemy forces. which % 
encircled around Bastogne. In hard fightin 
enemy attacks were smashed and the ring aro 
Bastogne was tightened. West of the Ourthe 
offensive spearheads, after having warded 
nhumereus enemy counterattacks, are thrus 
forward. German fighter formations again 
gaged styong enemy air formations and preven 
them from dropping bombs on assigned objec 
The Anglo-Americans lost 44 planes ' to Ge: 
fighters Jand flak. Enemy supply trafiie in 


ti 
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‘@reas near the front was exposed to effective at- 
tacks of fast German bombers during the day anu 
Tignt. Our troops, sharply pushing forward in 
Dorraine, reached the Blies sector, east of Sarre- 
@uemines and captured by surprise the hotly con- 
tested fort of Schiesseck, near Bitche.’-—In Hun- 
@ary the Russians drove around to the western 
City limits of Budapest and in a 15-mile advance 

% the last westward railway escape routes for the 


ec. 26—Supreme Headquarters bulletins in- 
@icated that the Germans by a further advance 
Oi more than 10 miles, had made a gain of 51 
Miles from the Reich frontier at Celles. Their 
Z columns west of St. Vith had been joined. 
yf Americans had made some gains along the 
¥Ys southern fiank east of the Arlon-Bas- 

wf i¢ road. German troops were in Bastogne. 
- @ French continued to mop up in the area 
Kayserberg Forest, north of . Colmar.—The 
rman communique said: ‘‘In the area north 
6: La Roche a tank battle of major extent de- 
/ Weloped yesterday; tanks of the Third and 
"Seventh Tank Divisions were destroyed or cap- 
tured battle. Attacking from the south- 
West and south, the Americans continued vain 

_ Sttempts to disperse the closely compressed forma- 
tions around Bastogne. In central Luxemburg 
/8lso new enemy attacks collapsed. Only in the 
area west of Echternach was the enemy able to 
@ain ground.”’—Enemy planes made a night raia 
“on Paris. —In Italy, the Canadians, having taken 
Rossetta, pushed on within two miles of Alfon- 
Siné on the Ravenna-Ferrara highway. A heavy 
"snow and below-freezing temperatures curbed ac- 
» tivities on the Fifth Army’s mountainous front 
"south of Bologna.—Im Athens, British Prime Min- 
"ister Churchill conferred with Elas leaders and 
© ied diplomats about the Greek insurrection. 
said the United States ‘and Russia backed 
| Sritish entry into Greece.—British planes, operat- 
Pr from aircraft carriers, attacked Japanese 
" Gbjcctives in Sumatra, scoring direct hits on 
ties, Warehouses and railyards.—In a Christmas 


39 enemy planes were shot down. 
» Dec. 27—On the Western Front the Allies an- 
nounc rescue of the United States garrison at 
stogne where it had been penned since Dec. 18. 
© Opening of this salient in the southern flank 
‘© German bulge into eastern Belgium, coupled 
With the progress of/ other American troops along 
3 southern flank east of Bastogne—progress 
hat covered about a mile in most areas on Dec. 26 
—has improved the general situation considerably- 
German rheads to the west are still within 
_ Striking distance of the Meuse, but the enemy’s 
tanks and armored cars have been driven from 
_ the area of Celles and Ciney, four miles south- 
of Dinant, on the Meuse, by sharp Allied at- 
. ~ The enemy continued to hammer the 
e Ihwestern and northern perimeter of his bulge. 
» United States doughboys and tank crews, fight- 
Over rugged, snow-covered hills and along 
Muddy floors of narrow valleys, continued to 
forward in the rtelange-Diekirch-Echter- 
areas, to the east of the Bastogne salient. 
‘The gains were a mile or so in most cases, but 
sme columns have covered five miles since Dec. 23. 
“The French were forced to give up part of 
. isheim, north of Colmar, after the enemy 
had made a counter-attack supported by tanks 
‘and flame-throwers. This gain is held while the 
ae ans continue shelling the entire French 
Fir t and United States Seventh Army—lIn Italy 
y Germans pushed back the Allies in the 
*Serchio Valley sector, and took many_ United 
; tes Negroes prisoners.—In Hungary, Russians 
d Germans fought house-to-house, and the Rus- 
ans got within two miles of the center of the 
_ city.—In Athens, the Greek political leaders’ con- 
_ terence agreed unanimously on the establishment 
of a Regency under Archbishop Damaskinos of 
" Greece.—Lieut. Gen. Sosoku Suzuki, commander 
of the Japanese forces in the central Philippines, 
his army on Leyte and escaped. The Japanese 
an attack on Mindoro lost three destroyers.— 
Vashington said United States submarines had 
k a Japanese carrier and six other combat 
1:pS.—Ber! Jaimed sinking off Cherbourg of 
14,000-ton passenger ship, eight destryers and 


e. rters, 
ore . 28—On the Western Front further checks 
German progress were reported. Gen. Patton’s 


the credit. The German vanguard 
‘west of hefort has been cut off and surrounded 
and is being broken up by massed Allied artil- 
lery fire. Further east there were geins up_.to 

s. There was continued fighting 9n the 
hern flank, where the Americans fave re- 
some of the ground north of Manhay and 


fort and west of Bastogne have been 
ed to the defensive in the Beauraing-Roche- 
St. Hubert triangle. Gen. Patton’s attacks 
35-mile front from the Arlon-Bastogne high- 


— Jing ll ippsarRyY. 


“ of United States planes on the Manila area | 


ured: German forces in the area to the south | 


way east to Echternach, on the German frontier, 
have progressed about 14 miles from their start- 
ing line east and west through Arion.’ Four miies 
of this advance was made before enemy posi- 
tions were encountered. ince then greater 
progress has been made in the area immediately 
east of the highway, where the troops have 
crossed the Sauer River five miles northeast of 
Martelange and reached the town of Surre, two 
miles North of the river,—Loss in the Pacific of 
the United States submarine, Seawolf, was! an- 
nounced.—The German offensive in the Ligurian 
coastal sector of Italy against Fifth Army troops 
has driven more than three miles through Amer- 
ican lines.—United States warships shelled the 
northwest tip of Bohol Island, southwest of Leyte. 
—British troops, driving southward in Burma, have 
gained up to 20 miles against Japanese resistance 
and have advance elements within 95 miles of 
Mandalay.—In all sectors of Belgium and Luxem- 
burg heavy fighting took place without the situa- 
tion’s undergoing changes on’ the whole. Of 44 
American divisions used on the Western Front, 
26 were observed in this fighting zone. In the 
Ardennes further progress was achieved between 
Stavelot and Marche ‘and counter-attacks near 
Rochefort were smashed. Renewed American 
Telief attempts southwest and south of Bastogne 
and at the Sauer River made no headway in the 
face of our defense. 

Dec. 29.—On the Western Front the Allies re- 
ported that the front of the German advance had 
been driven back to Rochefort, 1112 miles south- 
east of Celles, which is four miles southeast of 
Dinant. The Allies’ advance to the outskirts of 
Rochefort covered eight and one-haif-miles from 
the region of Celles, where an enemy spearhead 
was engaged, cut off and mauled in a two-day 
battle. From Bastogne Gen. Patton’s men were 
pressing northward, advancing from one mile in 
the area north of the Sauer River to four miles 
northwest of Echternach; where they reached 
a point on the German frontier one mile east 
of Bigelbach. Humain, four miles southwest of 
Marche, has been taken. Beyond that enemy 
resistance is increasing. Berlin said a United 
States division, 106th United States Infantry, had 
been cut by attacks from 11,940 men to 212, ““‘who 
are wandering around in the Ardennes and are 
perishing in a snowstorm.’’ German planes in 
daylight bombed two United States hospitals on 
the Western Front, killing 15 persons and wound- 
ing 1,000.—The German communique said: “In 
the northern part of Belgium and Luxemburg and 
on both sides of Stavelot the enemy has gone over 
to the defense, while southwest of Bastogne the 
enemy, in fierce but vain attacks, is attempting 
to smash this cornerstone of the German_ front. 
At the Sauer local fighting continues.’’—In. Greece, 
in the Athens sector, British forces shelled the 
Elas and there was street-to-street fighting — 
The United States Department transmitted 
through Swiss authorities to the German Goy~- 
ernment ‘‘the strongest possible protest’’ against 
the recent killing by German soldiers of American 
prisoners near Malmedy, Belgium. The depart- 
ment said that ‘‘all but fifteen of a group of 
about 130 American soldiers and officers who had 
been taken prisoner by a German tank corps and 
stripped of their equipment’? had been killed.— 
Moscow said Russian shock battalions smashed 
into new. sections of encircled Budapest from 
the west and began Slaven ue a trapped Axis 
garrison in hand-to-hand ghting..—_Chinese 
troops in north Burma pushed across the border 
into China from Bhamo and seized the village 
of Loewing. This advance put them within 20 
miles of a junction with Chinese troops in 
Yunnan Province. 7 

Dec. 30—On the Western Front the German drive 
was resumed when three of Field Marshal von 
Rundstedt’s divisions attacked United States _ 
forces on both sides of the Bastogne salient— 
two from the west and one from the east of the 
corridor. American counter-blows had retaken 
nearly a ‘third of the territory overrun by the 
enemy. Marshal von_ Rundstedt’s westernmost 
positions were assailed by Gen. Hodges’ First 
Army, which fought in the streets of Rochefort. 
24 miles northwest of Bastogne, and plastered 
the German lines with shells. The enemy lines 
enclosed approximately 1,700 square miles at the 
climax of the offensive,;Dec. 26. Since then Gen, 
Patton’s attacks on.the south, the stiffening of 
the Allies’ line on the north, where pressure is 
being steadily exerted on the enemy, and the 
smashing back of. the western spearhead, had 
reduced the area by about 550 square miles.— 
United States planes which attacked rail facilities 
in Bingen and Frankfort reported that. an esti-~ 
mated 1,500 freight cars were damaged in the 
Frankfort yards. All lines were cut at Bingen. 
Bombs fell on.the main station at Aschaffenburg. 
southeast of Frankfort.—Berlin’s summary said 
“Both sides have brought up such strong forces 
into the winter battle betwéen the Meuse and 
the Moselle that about half of all the, divisions 
operating in the western theatre of war are en- 


‘denuded of troops. Its centers of gravity are 


‘ into. the southern flank of our offensive wedge.”— 


‘Tying southeast of Bastogne in Luxemburg and 
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gium and Luxemburg, the Germans were on 
Offensive along a 65-mile front, where they bi 
begun assaults in the Sarreguemines-Ranling ar 
of the Saar Basin; and their attacks in the med 
section had widened out to the southeast of tht 
place gaining up to two miles at some points. A 
lied bulleti said that in the Belgium-Luxes 
burg sector\where the Third Army is operatir 
Marshal von Rundstedt’s men are “‘striking bob 
ly’’ in two new sections and have held Gen. Pe 
ton’s drive to small local gains in the Easte) 
Saar and the Wissemburg Gap. They have mais 
an advance to Hubermont, captured Bonnerue, } 
road and railroad junction 11 miles wes' 
Bastogne and have retaken the villages of Mo: 
and Vesaqueville, the latter two miles southwe 
of St. Hubert—British planes bombed the Be 
lin, Nuremburg and Ludwigshaven areas.—] 
German communique said: “Stubbornly continu 
attempts of‘the Americans. to push in the Germ: 
front west of Bastogne with about four ta 
and as many infantry divisions and to envel? 
from three directions our salient east and souti 


gaged.in this battle, other fronts having been 


in. the areas of Rockefort and Bastogne. The 
enemy tried to counter our attack southwest and 
southeast of Bastogne by strong counter-attacks 


The | Soviet-sponsored Hungarian Provisional 
Government has declared war on Germany and 
asked the Allies for an armistice, Moscow an- 
nounced.—_In Hungary the Russians penetrated 
industrial Pest, eastern half of Budapest, for the 
first time after the Nazis had rejected a Red 
Army ultimatum by killing two Soviet emissaries 
carrying surrender terms under flags of truce.— 
King George II, in exile 2t London, appointed 
Archbishop Damaskinos as his Regent in Greece. 

Dec. 31—On the Western Front, Rochefort ,on 
the western tip of the enemy position, has been 
stormed and captured after 48 hours of fighting, 
and Gen. Patton has launched a new drive into the 
southern flank of the enemy position between St. 
Hubert and Bastogne. Enemy resistance is intensi- 


from there east to the German frontier, where 
an infantry battle is-being fought.—Field Marshal 
Baron Carl Gustav Mannerheim of Finland, re- 
signed command of his country’s armed forces.— 
Allied planes said to number over 1,300 bombed 
the Berlin, Duisburg, Hamburg and other areas 
at night; 75 Allied planes were shot down, Berlin 
said.—Berlin’s summary said: “On the south 
front of our penetration area between the Meuse 
and Moselle, violent fighting is in progress. Re- 
newed American attempts aimed at pressing back 
our positions south and west of Bastogne with 
strong tank forces were ineffective.”—Adolf Hit- 
ler, in an address to the German people and 
fighters, said Germany never would surrender.— 
In Greece, at Athens, Archbishop Damaskinos was 
Sworn in as Regent. Earlier Premier George 
Papandreou and his Cabinet resigned.—British 
planes &t noon bombed German Gestapo head- 
quarters in Oslo, Norway.—At Moscow the Polish 
Provisional Government was formed, with Boles- 
law Berut as President; E. B. Osubka-Morawski 
as Prime Minister. They are backed by the 
Polish National Council.—United States planes 
made a New Year’s night attack on Nagoya, and 
on Tokyo harbor. 
1945—JANUARY 

Jan. 1—On the Western Front, Gen. Patton’s 
Third Army gained up to six miles jn the area be- 
tween Bastogne and St. Hubert, and to the east 
were within a mile of Wiltz. The Germans made 
several attacks against the United States Seventh 
Army on the front from Bitche to Dambach. 
Supreme Allied Headquarters announced Echter- 
nach had been in United States hands since 
Dec. 28, when it was evacuated by the Germans. 
The Germans now claim the destruction of the 
United States 106th Infantry Division. Marshal 
von Rundstedt has brought down armor and 
guns from the north and in the St. Hubert area 
the enemy has driven the Americans out of 
Moirey, five and one-half miles southeast of St. 
Hubert, and Remagne, one and one-half miles 
southeast of Moircy. Both these towns were 
reached in the initial American. advance. The 
Germans, reacting swiftly, counter-attacked. The 
first of the two main enemy counter-attacks on 
the corridor leading into Bastogne was made 
from Sibret. It progressed to a point four miles 
southwest of Bastogne after a one-mile advance. 
There it left the American defense and skirted a 
line farther southwest without making penetra- 
tion. The second assault was made on the eastern 
edge of the corridor with 40 tanks and a bat- 
talion of infantry. The assault was pressed most 
of Dec. 30-31, the enemy throwing in more and 
more as his forces pushed slowly to the southeast, 
reaching a point around Lutrebois, three miles 
southeast of Bastogne. Gains of about 200 yards 
were made by the Germans before they were 
halted by American tanks, artillery and dive- 
bombers.—The Berlin communique said: ‘‘Pat+ 
ton’s forces below Bastogne suffered severe losses 
and casualties and failed to break through; he 
Jost 1,000 or more tanks since Dec.,16. The Ger- 
mans gained on the Saar and.Larraine fronts. 
The German bridgehead northwest of Forbach 
was enlarged and the Blies, in the) sector north- 
east of Sarreguemines, was crossed} In the area 
north of Rohrbach and) the lowér Vosges the 
enemy was thrown out of his positions in various 
front sectors. In the Belgian and Dutch areas 
400 Allied planes were destroyed on the ground, 
and 79 were shot down.’’—In raids over France, 
Belgium and the Netherlands, including Brussels 
and Kassel, the Germans lost 363 planes.—Henri 
Bonnet, the new French Ambassador to the 
United States, at Washington signed the United 
Nations’ joint declaration.—United States planes 
bombed rail yards in Milan, Italy—Washington 
disclosed that two alleged spies had been: put 
ashore from a U-boat near Bar Harbor, Me., on 
Nov. 29, 1944, and had been captured in the 
New York area, ‘ 4 

Jan. 2—On the Western Front, except in Bel- 


east of the town resulted in new losses for 1% 
enemy of more than 100 tanks, for which he h: 
to show only a little gain in ground.’’—Loss of ti 
United States submarine Harder and a landing 
ship and two torpedo boats in the Pacifie ws 
announced.—The Russians beat back Germ: 
attempts. to push reinforcements into Budapess 
where the Red Army wrested 295 more blocit 
from the enemy, Moscow said.—United Stat 
planes again bombed Luzon and Formosa, al: 
Nagoya and the vicinity of Osaka and Hamamats# 
—British jungle troops, in an advance of 30 mile 
caught Japanese defenders napping and occupiel 
the Mu River. village of Kabo, 75 miles north 
west of a c 
Jan. 3—On the Western Front, the United Stat 
First Army opened a counter-offensive again: 
the north flank of the German salient in Belgit 
The enemy continued to press attacks along th 
39-mile front from Schaffhausen, in the Saar, 7 
Phillipsburg in the Eastern Vosges. From #H 
area south of Liege, on the north, to Wissen 
burg gap on the south, Allied and German armie 
were locked in battle. Allied planes bombed fa 
and road centers northwest of Karlsruhe in { 
area behind the German attacks in morthe 
Alsace and near the Belgian-German frontie# 
among other targets. The Germans extende 
their new salient in the wooded area east of Bitch 
on the United ‘States Seventh Army front. a 
salient extends from Bitche to Meisenthal east ti 
near Reiperswiller, thence to Phillipsburg. Thi 
Americans are no longer up to the Germai 
frontier from’ a point east of Saarlautern! Aj 
the way over the Wissemburg area, United State 
troops have withdrawn from a sevyen-mile stril 
of German soil on the Third United States Arm» 
front east of Sarreguemines after being subi 
jected to continuous enemy pressure. “The Bert 
lin communique said: ‘‘In Belgium the enems 
launched from the north the expected large-scali 
attack between Stavelot and Marche to reliey; 


troops continued their attacks. Although oA 


vancing east of Sarreguemines and in the lowe: 
Vosges. The Palatinate-Alsace border district yes 


hird were only a 
miles apart. Allied bulletins said th wer 
striking from the west into the h ff Of the cane 


of Bastonge.—In the south, United States Seve 
Army troops which had withdrawn from Gern 
soil from Sarregumenies east to the Rhine 
southward on the flat ground east of Sarreguir 
and advanced five miles from their starting 
Ps) 


/@ad reached the neighborhood of Achen, three 
southwest ‘of Rimling and six to seven 
miles west of Bitche. 
from the Wissemburg gap, gateway to the Ger- 
“then Palatinate, was forced by further German 
‘progress southeastward through the Bannstein 
st, southeast of Bitche. The Germans at- 
2 ed anew at Barrenthal and Philippsburg. The 
“Withdrawal carried United States forces back to 
tions which in some sectors were based on the 
not Line. The German attack from the Saar 
asin into northern Lorraine and Alsace gained. 
srman infantry captured Maginot Line forts to 
west and northwest of Bitche; the Americans 
elune to Fort Simmserhoff, west of the town. The 
; emy held Fort Scheisseck, which. had’ been 
aged, and Fort Freudenberg, both ‘within 
0 miles of Bitche to the West and northwest. 
fe Withdrawal on the Seventh Army front was 
from the area to the northeast of the fighting.— 
the Berlin communique said: ‘‘The battle in the 
| forthern Ardennes increased still more in fierce- 
American divisions that attempted to break 
Ough once more were halted by the concen- 
rated defense of German arms after initial 
Success. In the Bastogne area German tank for- 
Hations maintained strong pressure. Enemy at- 
ks failed.’’"—United States planes bombed the 
enner Pass rail line between Austria and 
rthern Italy, and railways: in Verona, Trento, 
onzolo and Boizano. 
am. 5—On the Western Front the British 
ned the Americans on a 21-mile front in push- 
g into the northern flank of the German salient 
_Belgium for gains of one to three miles. 
hese forces are now under command of Field 
irshal Sir Bernard L. Montgomery. The ad- 
S pushed close to Lierneux on the east and 
ered Rendeux on the west. German tank and 
ntry attacks against Gen. Patton’s Third 


th, German advances through the wooded 
‘of the northern Vosges, gained 12 miles 
mm their starting point, cutting the main Saar- 
en-Haguenau railroad and the highway 
h runs parallel with it through the Vosges 
)Wingen, while a battalion of the enemy 
d the Rhine north of Strasburg in the rear 
tions occupied by the United States Seventh 
troops after their withdrawal from the 
WwW img Gap: The British attacked new 
Geériian troop concentrations on Schouwen Island, 
ae of Beveland.—The Berlin communique said: 
> 


Se es along the flanks of the front 
jge between the Meuse and the Moselle con- 
_ The United States Fifth Army, which is 
ulting our northern front with strong forces, 
d by our defense fire and suffered 
In the Bastogne region our panzer 
tions, attacking from the north and east, 
ew the enemy back in the direction of the 
‘and took over 400 prisoners. The entire area 
ween Wissemburg and Seltz on the Rhine was 
pared of Americans and numerous localities re- 
captured. North of Strasburg our troops in a 
Surprise thrust forced a crossing of the Rhine 
‘at several points.’’—Russia extended diplomatic 
cognition to the self-appointed Provisional 
‘Government of Poland in Lublin despite appeals 
y Prime Minister Churchill and President Roose- 
elt to defer this action until it could be con- 
ered in a joint meeting of all three~ great 
yers,—Elas troops have withdrawn from Athens 
are reported to be retreating to the mountains. 
ited States troops landed on Marinduque 
nd, near Mindoro.—British and Indian troops 
ed the port of Akyab on the Burma coast.— 
he United States destroyer Reid has been lost 
action in the Philippines. 3 
Jan. 6—On the Western Front reinforced First 
ny forces in attacks on the German’s northern 
k advanced south from Stavelot in the Ar- 
nnes, gai 
nt to a 


‘had been reduced slightly by 
cdunter-attacks north of Reperts- 

Ts the north front the Allies are close 

) the La. Roche-St. Vith road. The greatest dis- 
e made by Gen. Hodge’s forces since the as- 
ult opened Jan. 3 is in the area southwest of 
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An American withdrawal’ 


Bh) 
count of heavy. losses on previous days: n- the’ 
area of Bastogne our units captured ‘further 
strongholds situated in the enemy front around 
the town despite strong enemy counter-action. 
In Lorraine and Alsace, counter-attacks of new | 
United States forces failed northwest of Rohr- 
bach and at the valley exits of the Lower Vosges.”’ 
—The British destroyer Aldenham has been ‘lost 
in the Mediterranean.—The Soviet High Com- 
mand confirmed a Hungarian report that German 
and Hungarian armed forces, attacking in two 
sectors while German parachutists landed behind 
Soviet lines, had penetrated 12 to 15 miles into 
the Red Army’s 3l-mile-wide wall west of Buda- 
pest.—Tokyo reported that Superfortresses had 
struck new blows against Tokyo and Nanking, 
capital of Japanese-occupied China, simultane- 
ously with an American-announced attack on the 
airplane plant and other targets at Omura on 
the Japanese home island of Kyushu by planes 
of the China-based Air Force. 

Jan. 7—On the Western Front the Germans 
opened a new offensive in the Alsace border- 
Strasburg area... Allied bulletins said the enemy 
had carved out a bridgehead seven miles or more 
wide west of the Rhine north of Strasburg and had 
moved their tanks across the Rhine into the 
northern end of the Colmar pocket and wee 
attacking northward on a three-mile front from 
Witternheim to Freisenheim in an area 20 miies 
south of Strasburg. Allied operations north and 
south of Strasburg were impeded by a stream 
of civilian refugees moving westward from cities 
and towns near the Rhine. German tanks and 
infantry attacked in three sectors of the Allied 
positions in Alsace; at the United States. lines. 
around Hunspach northeast ef Soultz, three miles 
north of the Haguenau Forest, on a seven-mile 
front west of the Rhine between Drusenheim, 
on the north and a point one and one-fourth 
miles south of Gambsheim. Allied troops cut 
the main La Roche-St. Vith road, Gen. Patton’s 
men advancing from Bastogne and pushing a mile 
north of Mande-St. Etienne. Allied planes 


bombed Hamm in the Ruhr south to Rastadt and. | ° 


Achern, southwest of Karlsruhe. The. targets in- 
cluded the marshalling yards in Hamm, Cologne 
and Rastadt. The heaviest German attack on 
the Alsace Plain was made at Hunspach, two 
miles northeast of Soultz, where a battalion of 
infantry and nine tanks attacked the United 
States positions. Hunspach is 5 and one-half’ 
miles southof the German frontier and seven 
and one-half: miles south of the most advanced 
positions held by the American troops to the 
north before the German offensive through the 
northern Vosges forced them to withdraw from 
Germany.—London reported a V-bomb had_ hit 
Eee ietesiesit street in southern England killing 
s@ven persons, seriously injuring several others, 
and flattening houses... Hight persons were in- 
jured by another bomb and.the blast damaged 
a church. Still another bomb falling in a garden 
injured 10 persons.—In Italy there were heavy 
snows.—A raid by British planes: at Munich 
caused, heavy damage in the inner city and cost 
the raiders 27 aircraft.—Berlin’s communique 
said: ‘‘On the northern and southwestern. flanks 
of the salient between the Meuse and Moselle 


German units in fierce fighting are holding their © 


own against ever-renewed breakthrough attempts 
by the United States First Army, which has been 
reitiforced by British divisions. East of Bastogne 
the enemy achieved no further success but was . 
thrown back by German attacks. In the southern 
sector of the west front fighting in Alsace and 
on the Upper Rhine has assumed major pro-: 
portions. South of Wissemburg, German troops 
have, broken into the Maginot line. South of. 
Strasburg enemy defenses were smashed in a 
northward thrust west of the Rhine,’’—In. Hun- 
gary, German tanks and infantry captured Eszter- 
gom, 19 miles northwest of Budapest. The Reds, 
across the Danube, got to within 10 miles of 
Komarno.—The Tokyo radio reported. American 
warships ‘‘are shelling the coast’’ of .western 
Luzon Island in the Philippines at Lingayen 
Gulf, concentrating fire on the San Fabian area 
and ‘“‘apparently planning a landing there.’’: 
Jan. 8—Tokyo said United States forces were 
preparing to land on the Lingayen Gulf coast of 
northwest Luzon, while, United States planes and 
warships shelled Japanese installations. American 
planes also attacked Honshu Island and For- 
mosa.—On the Western Front the northern flank 
of the German salient in Belgium was com- 
pressed under attack so that the salient has now 


“la north-south width of 12 to 13 miles from 


Rochefort east of Hauffalize—The Highth Air 
Force again hammered targets within the Ar-_ 
dennes salient, and transport facilities. The at- 


| tacks involved more than 700 Flying Fortresses 


and Liberators. In the east Saar, United States 
Seventh Army troops occupied part of Rimling, 
eight miles northwest of Bitche. British trogps: 
attacking farther west advanced 1,500 yards -to 
capture the high: ground northwest of Hodister, 
a mile north of the March-La Roche highway~ 
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and four miles west of La Roche. On the southern 
flank: Allied advances were made west of Bas- 
togne; ‘around Tillet and Bonnerue. One Third 
Army force advanced three miles, clearing out a 


small salient that the Germans held in that, 
army’s left flank and captufing the town of 


Orreux, seven and one=half_ miles west of Bas- 
togne and two miles west of Flamierge, which also 
_was' cleared of the enemy. East of Bastogne the 
‘Sixth Armored Division made 1,000 yards be- 
tween Wardin and Margeret. The strongest Ger- 
man thrust is south of Strasburg, where they 
have taken Herbsheim, west of the Rhine-Rhone 
canal after a four-mile advance from Neunkirch. 
French First Army forces counter-attacked here. 
The Germans hold Witternheim but have been 
pushed out of Freisenheim.—Berlin’s summary 
said: ‘‘Americans again tried to force a break- 
through of the Houffalize strong point, attacking 
our northern and southern flanks. In grim fight- 
ing in forests and villages on difficult and_ice- 
bound terrain, which was costly for both sides, 
our troops repelled the enemy and_at many 
points went over toycounter-attacks. The enemy 
was prevented from making any major gain of 
ground.’’—In Hungary the Russians, advanced 
four to eight miles along the north bank of 
the Danube.—In Greece, British forces occupied 
Thebes.—Since November, 1944, Australian forces 
have relieved United States troops in the Aitape- 
Wewak sector of British New Guinea; in the Solo- 
mons, including Empress Augusta Bay where the 
Americans landed on the west central coast of 
Bougainville in- November, 1943. The Australians 
and “New Zealanders also are fighting the Japa- 
nese on New Britain in the vicinity of Rabaul. 
Jan, 9—United States Sixth Army troops, un- 
der the personal command of Gen. MacArthur, 


. began to land on Luzon, on the south and south- 
“east shore of Lingayen Gulf, from San Labian 


to Lingayen City, 107 miles north of Manila. The 
landing was protected by shelling by United 
States warships of the Seventh Fleet and bomb- 


* ing by planes from carriers and from land bases 


of the Far Eastern Air Force. The convoy carry- 
ing the invasion forces had been bombed by 
enemy planes in passing through Surigao Strait 
and the-Mindanao Sea. MacArthur’s communique 
said: ‘‘The decisive battle for the liberation of 
the Philippines and control of the Southwest Pa- 


_ cific js at hand.’’ It was announced that the 
‘United States convoy had suffered ‘‘some_ loss 
and damage,’’ with 79 Japanese pl: shot down 


and a midget enemy submarine and two cruisers 
sunk.—On the Western Front, United States and 
British sroeps advanced from one-quarter to one 
mile, lessening the German salient in the Ar- 
dennes to 10 or 11 miles. This was done by fight- 
ing through snow storms, across narrow frozgn 
streams, and through thick forests. There wére 
four-foot snowdrifts. German attacks from the 
western flank of the German salient in the 
northern Vosges and on United States positions 
north of Haguenau Forest were halted by the 
Seventh Army, but south of Strasburg German 
armored forces cut through the French; troops 
toward Sand, west of the Rhine-Rhone’ Canal. 
The enemy got to within 14 miles of Strasburg at 
Gerstein.—Berlin’s report said: ‘‘On the western 
slopes of the lower Vosges and in the mountains 
themselves, enemy counter-attacks were frus- 
trated with heavy losses to the enemy. In the 
Rhine Plain, south and southeast of Wissem- 
burg-in Alsace, our troops have occupied the 
entire forefield of the Maginot Line, and, in the 
course of hard fighting for pillboxes, have widened 
and deepened a penetration into enemy defenses. 
Enemy tank attacks against our bridgehead north 
of Strasburg were repulsed.’’—In Italy, German 
troops dug in along the south bank of the Reno 
River, six miles northeast of Sant Alberto. 

Jan. 10—On Luzon, United States troops ad- 
vanced inland through the swampy _ hinterland, 
linked up the beachheads on which they hi 


* Janded, and established a continuous 15-mile-front 


along the southern and eastern shores of Lingayen 
Gulf. Théy met only slight opposition. They 
took four small towns, including the provincial 


‘capital, the airfield, Dagupan port, San Fabian and 


Mangaldan. United States planes guarded the 
invaders and bombed San Fernando, Rosario and 
the summer capital of Baguio. They blasted 
three bridges across the San Fernando River, 30 
miles north of Manila.—On the Western Front 
the Germans evacuated St. Hubert, 14 miles west 
of Bastogne. United States Seventh Army forces 
advanced a mile in a secfor seven miles south- 
west of Saarbruecken. he enemy still held 
Tambsheim, nine miles northeast of Strasburg, 
and, in a four-mile advance overnight attacked 
Krafft. United States forces on the north side 
of the Belgian bulge took Samree and pushed a 

e southward. The British fought in the out- 
skirts of La Roche. British forces smashing at 
the. western tip of the salient advanced three 
and one-half miles in the past 24 hours, crossing 
the Homme River east of Rochefort and seizing 


~@ number of towns, including Grupont, midway 
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between Rochefort and St. Hubert. On the so 

side of the salient, Gen. Patton’s men gainedic 
to one and one-half miles on both sides of HE 
togne. United States planes dropped 4,000 t 
of bombs on the enemy in Ardennes So 
Washington said three United States di y 
the Hull,.Monaghan and Spence, were lost rece 
in a typhoon in the Western Pacific, and f 
LSTs and three small vessels were lost as a 

sult of enemy action——The Berlin report sa 
“In the Ardennes the German bulge west acid 
the Ourthe was withdrawn and St. Hubert ~ 
abandoned. In Lorraine German troops u 
Rimling, northwest of Rohrbach, which had bi 
contested for days.’”—In Greece fighting betwy 
British troops and the Elas forces continued. * 
British said that 20 miles north of Thebes: 
British armored column had run into resistai 
at Khalkis, where the guerrillas, retreating i 


the mountains, had laid down mortar fire. Ot® 


columns moved westward to within five @ 
of Corinth. Armored units pushed north 1 
the battlefield at Thermopylae to points Witt 
10 miles of Lamia, the guerrillas’ capital. & 
another British column returned to Athens fx’ 
Thebes by way of a secondary road that skin 
the eastern slopes of 4,500-foot Mount Parn 
It met opposition at an Elas road block.— — 
Jan. 11.—On Luzon, United States forces : 
vanced up to nine. miles and some patrols wi 
reported at the Agno River 18 to 20 miles fri 
the coast. The regular troops met ene 
sistance on their east fi along the Manao} 
Pozorrubio road. ° The 15-mile beachhead ¥ 
expanded to 22 miles. United States pla 
bombed the roads to Manila where they 
stroyed 100 freight cars.—United States pla 
bombed Singapore on the Malay Peninsula; < 
a Japanese submarine base at Georgetown + 
Penang Island, 375 miles above Singapore 
the Malay west coast—On the Western Fron? 
general German withdrawal was indicated on th: 
Belgian salient. Along the Rhine they i 
withdrawn from Berg, 14 miles southward to 
area of Kauffenheim. They also pulled backi 
the Hagenau Forest. Allied gains around the pa 
meter of the salient included the taking of © 
Roche on the northern side, gains of a mile 
more by the British forces on the western ¢ 
and a reduction of the Torchamps pocket sou 
east of Bastogne where Third Army troops presi 
in to take ground and capture 400 prisonersy 
The German report said: “On the southern fré 
the enemy southeast of Bastogne’ broke into « 
front with three divisions closely concentra) 
Fighting is still in:progress. In the lower Vos 
troops are carrying out a successful attack 
Reipertsweiler. South of Wissemburg panz 
and, panzer grenadiers have further broken ,p/ 
box groups out of the Maginot Line and pen 
trated deep into the field of fortifications. 
stronghold of Rittershofen was captured. Cow 
ter-attacks by. American operational reseryes w 
broken up and the enemy, weakened by te 
losses yesterday, did not continue attacks agai 
the bridgehead north of Strasburg. In cent# 
Alsace enemy forces encircled at Obenheim w 
smashed.” —At Athens, leaders of the Gre 
Elas Army and of the British Army signed 
truce ending the 40-day-old Greek civil wa | 
In Hungary, Russians occupied the entire nor? 
east. part of Budapest. Supported by tanks, RP 
sian forces broke into.the main. city area 
the northern industrial suburb of Ujpest and cz 


tured the industrial district of Angyalfoeld. / 
vancing down the Vienna-Budapest trunk q 
they captured the Rakos rail station and pusts 
on to break into the Varosliget (city park). BP 
they were a mile from the west rail termir| 
e more than two m ‘of i 
Mie fpr e hea | 
an. n Luzon, United States - the 
days ashore, reached the Sie ie) Cari. 
and Malasiqui, 12 miles from the coast. — 
are junctions on the network. of roads fe 
out from. the Lingayen beaches toward the ca 


gat i Up: 
ships unloading at San = E 
United Bates g Fernando, north of 
ates ships and sunk or damaged. ' 
States beachhead was widened to 22 alte Ene 
resistance increased as the Americans advair 
south toward Manila.—Tokyo said the: 
landing had cost the Americans three { 
& carrier, a cruiser, and two cruisers or dest 
and damaged (set afire) were seven transpo 
a carrier, two carriers or battleships, and battl 
and two cruisers.—In a sea battle off the coast 
at the harbors of French Indo-China, 28 Ji 
Ships, including a light cruiser, and “sev. 
‘Stroyers or their escorts, were sunk by 
from United States carriers and 39 
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re shot down. Admiral Nimitz said the’ Japen- 
battleship Musashi, one of two 45,000-ton 
erdreadnaughts in the Imperial Fleet, was defi- 
sunk in the second battle of the Philippine 
a, Oct. 24, 1944.—On the Western front. German 
Ihdrawals continued. They were driven from 
@ south edge of Rittershofien, eight miles south 
the Reich border north of Sirasburg. ‘The 
J d States First Army pushed three miles 
‘Beuth of La Roche. The Third Army took box po- 
“Sitions southwest of Bastogne. The British made 
four-mile advance.—The German repart said: 
he strength of the enemy attack in ‘the Ar- 
és has abated in constquence of our counter- 
wlows. Northeast of La Roche our troops repelled 
“whe enemy, who had made local advances, parily 
» #@ hight combat. In the fighting zone southeast 
Bastogne American forces were pressed back, 
Our counter-attacks, The front of the ga 
ginating from the previous day was closed. 
ear Hattan and Rittershoffen in Alsace mopping- 
of the conquered fortifications area of the 
aginot Line continued.’’—Berlin said nine of 30 
a tish planes were lost in a raid in daylight 
bao *Kreield, Norway.—Berlin said the Red Army 
{ ned .an offensive in southern Peland vetween 
arsaw and Cracow, the gateway to German 
ilesia—In Italy there were local clashes along 


the British ‘on the Ourthe River near-Bertegne. 
In northeastern France the Germans: straek at 
Stanch Seventh Army lines eicht miles inside 
Alsace north of Strasburg, with tanks and flame- 
throwers. Allied infantrymen attached to the 
Canadian First Army hit the Germans’ last 
bridgehead across the Meuse (Maas) River in the 
Netherlands but were forced to withdraw under 
deadly machine-gun fire——In Poland Russians| 
were within 30 miles of Cracow and crossed the 
Nida River. In Czechoslovakia they took Lucenec 
Berlin said the Russians were attacking along 
the Narew River north of Warsaw and struck 
out from _bridgeheads on the Vistula River’s west 
bank at Magnuszew, 33 miles below Warsaw, and 
opposite Pulawy, 66 miles southwest of the 
Polish capital. . 

Jan. 15—In Poland Russians took the city of 
Kielce and pushed to within 21 miles of Cracow: 
and within 41 miles of Czestochowa. . The Russian 
front west of the Vistula River was widened to 
120 miles. Moscow also said, and 50 did Berlin, 
that 2,000,000 Russians and 1,500,000 Germans 
were in battle on the Eastern Front.—In Greece, 
armed Blas militia were withdrawing from pro- 
scribed areas in Greece under terms of a truce. 
The left-wing forces have three, days’ grace to 
- evacuate the mountain regions immediately ad- 
he entire front. jacent to Athens, and British troops received 
_ Jan. 13—Cn Luzor, United States motorized | instructions not to open fire on them, During the 
patrols advanced eight miles further to points | period Flas men’ are permitted to carry off arms 
0 miles inland on the western; fiank; three {and equipment.—Allied air raids cost them 64 
2 20 ummns were driving south, the middle one from | planes over the Reich, Perlin said.—On the West- 

»San Carlos and Malasiquie. The patrols reached | ern Front United States First Army tropps oc- 
th towns of Urbiztondo andj} cupied part of Houffalize and got within six 
miles of St. Vith. Gen. Patton’s men advanced 

In the center, Santa | one and one-half miles taking Butzdorfj/ Nenning 
‘a was captured. Our developing move-|and Wies which is five miles inside Germany just ~ 
pent in the vicinity of Highway 13 is at a point | east of the Luxemburg border. The Berlin report 
ithin 100 miles from Manila. Fifty barges and | said: ‘“‘On the eastern bank of the Moselle violent 
mall boats in which the enemy moves troops | local engagements occurred on both sides,’ of 
alone the coasts were destroyed by planes near | Remich. In the fighting sector around Hatten 
an on the northwest coast of Luzon and|and Rittershofen, in Alsace, ,American attacks 
‘oads and motor columns were hit. Enemy| continued throughout the day. The attacks 
hes. were destroyed on the ground at the] broke down and the enemy sustained heavy 
iguegaro airdome in the Cayagan valley.—Off | losses.’"—On Luzon, United States troops from 
stern Norway, Berlin said. the Brtish lost a| Mangatarém and Bayambang met /at the road 
er and a destroyer in an attack on a Ger-| junction of Camiling, 28 miles from Lingayen; 
‘convoy.—On the Western Front the United 
First Army gained two miles toward St. 
German troops were reported as far north- 
withdrawals to the Pruem area. The 
t-to within seven miles of Houffalize. 


a 


advance carried to Urdaneta. United States pilots 
reported air attacks on Hongkong, Amoy and 
Swatow. - 
Jan. 16—In Poland Russians captured Radom. 
: Patton’s men gained two and one-half miles | and advanced 20 miles to within 40 miles of the 
Seven-mile front west of Bastogne. _The| German border. The ‘Soviet front in Poland 
inth Army took over much of the Roer River | is about 100 miles wide, from 23 miles. southwest 
ont to the north.—The German communique | of Warsaw to the foothills of the Carpathian — 
d: “Enemy attacks south of Malmedy failed. | Mountains. The two Russian forces are six miles 
Duthwest of Vielsalm an attempt of a strong] apart. They were within 13 miles northeast of 
y formation at breaking through to Houffalize | the ancient Polish capital of Cracow at the town 
$ frustrated by German counter-attacks. In| of Slomniki and 50 miles east of Lodz, second 
6 area east of Bastogne, also, the enemy, in| city of Poland astride the direct roads to Berlin 
of hea concentration of his forces, gained | —309 miles from advance Soviet spearheads. In 
ly inconsiderable ground.’’—Russia opened its | East Prussia. Berlin said the road hub of Schloss- 
inter offensive in south-central Poland, pushing | bert, 29 miles northwest_of Insterburg, had been 
es through German lines to within 171] evacuated to the White Russian Army, which was 
les of southeastern Germany. Berlin said the | reported closing on the capital city of Koenigs- . 
ed offensive had ‘‘shifted into the area between | berg. A new Russian drive, opened on Jan, 14, | 
Vistula, the Nida, and the southern foothills | south of Warsaw, from two bri eads on the 
ih . In the East Prussia frontier | west bank of the Vistula, has advanced 37 miles. 
Berlin: said that in Hungary the Reds were ' 
thrown further back by an attack north of the 
ry preparation. Concentrated counter measures | Danube, adding that “North of Warsaw the: 
y German artillery, directed against Soviet con- | enemy, with 40 rifle divisions and several tank » 
ntration areas and battery positions, paralyzed | corps attacking toward the west, made deep 
6 enemy’s attacking power.’’—The Allies haye | breaches.’’—Spain released the Italian cruiser 
de a new landing on the west coast of Burma Attilio Regolo and four Italian destroyers held) 
retreating Japanese forces below Akyab, | in the Balearic Islands since the Italian armistice. 
tablishing a beachhead with the aid of naval‘and | in Sept., 1943, and they sailed for an Allied port. — 
t bombardment against opposition. The Allied |—On the Western Front there were no major 
ees got ashore on Myehon Peninsula in Hunter’s | changes or advances. The British began an of-- 
é fensive in’ the Maeseyck salient in Holland, 18 
nor miles northeast of Aachen, and, in the area Bog 
hout firing a shot. - of Sittard, a British force started a drive over the 
Jan. 14—On Luzon, American forces established | rolling snow-bound farmlands toward Germany 
bridgehead across the Agno River, made gains | and the lower yéaches of the Roer River. The 
© 20 miles and widened the Gulf beachhead.| advance was against the southern flank of the 
‘miles, One United States column moved 19.) German salient. that extends west_to Maeseyck 
miles down ward Manila, near Bayambang; | between Roermond and_ Lindern. From Lindern 
Hother column crossed the Agno 22 miles from the | south to Schmidt the United States Ninth Army 
with “relatively little opposition except | was up against the Roar beyond Achen.—The Ber- 
north where the enemy in force in the | lin report said ‘“‘The Allies were again thrown out. 
Is was continuing to es ae eee pe was es ea ee ees the Schelde mata a igo rey 
-day fight to beyond,Morling Hill, as} in an ed convoy were sunk. } 
Capea ie M z at Remich, local fighting is in progress. Seyeral 
American thrusts against the German bridge- 
head at Fraulautern collapsed.’’—On Luzon, United 
States forees cut the Damordis-Baguie road in 
the rear,of the Japanese, three miles west of 


southeast of Bayambang, to make the rea 
penetration from the beachhead, 32 miles from 
the landing beaches and its penetration repre- 
sented an additional advance of four miles into 
Japanese-held territory. _ United States planes 
struck in the Visagan Islands of the central 
Philippines. United States forces carried out 


north and south si 
we landings in. the vicinity of Damortis and Santo 


‘d_ action. Ss 
st ouffalize 
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Catablan. in the center, was captured, and the ~ 


Rosario, and patrols reached Moncada, 10 miles ~ 
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Tones at the left flank, of the beachhead on 
Lingayen Guif. 

Jan. 17—In Poland, Soviet forces took Warsaw 
and in an advance of 24 miles, seized Czestochowa 
and were within 14 miles of the German border. 
North of Warsaw they pushed to Sadowie, eight 
miles northeast of Cracow. The Russian advance 
averaged a mile an hour. Marshal Stalin an- 
nounced the fall of Czestochowa.and Radomsko, 
45 miles south of Lodz, and Przedborz, 47 miles 
southwest. Czestochowa’s fall put Marshal Ivan 
S. Koney’s Ukranian Army within 92 miles of the 
German city of Breslau and 50 miles from the 

der. The Warta River, a tributary of the 
Oder was crossed. —British and_ United States 
planes were active over the Reich and the 
western combat areas; 43 were lost.—On the 
Western Front, the British northeast of Aachen, 
made ‘“‘painful progress’ into the flank of the 
German Maeseyek ‘‘bulge’’ advancing 2,000 yards 
in 24 hours through mine fields, fog and sleet, 
taking Dieteren. Other Allied troops going 
through knee-deep snow in thick woods got 
within five miles of St. Yith’s outskirts. In Alsace 
there was some gain toward Strasburg. Counter- 
attacks against the Third Army on the southern 
flank of the salient were such that only the 
101st Airborne Division was able to make gains, 
clearing Sourcy and Hardingy, three miles south 
of Hcuffalize, once the center of the German 


. bulge but now in American hands.—The Berlin 


report said: ‘‘Mountain troops of the Waffen S. S. 
have encircled an American battle group in the 
lower Vcsges. The enemy again continued his 
stubborn attacks in the area of Hatten and 


‘suffered again high losses in men and_ tanks. 


In enlarged bridgeheads north of Strasburg a 
number .of localities were taken by storm in 
the ‘area east of Haguenau.’’—Formosa, the China 
coast cities, and the Tokyo area were under re- 
peated’ Allied air attacks.—In Luzon United States 
troops advanced 17 miles from Alaminos on the 
right of the line to capture Bolinao, on the 
southwest tip of Lingayen Gulf. They also cut 
across the peninsula toward Dasol Bay, on the 
Ghina Sea. At the other end of the line patrols 
entered Pozorrubio while main forces were half 
a mile from Rosario. Allied planes destroyed. 62 
enemy aircraft. 

Jan, 18—Allied planes bombed places in upper 
and lower Silesia. Russian forces captured Szar- 
lejka, 11 miles from the Silesian border and 85 
miles from Breslau. The Russians were 256 miles 


‘southeast of Berlin. Marshal Konev’s army drove 


m three miles north of’ Cracow, ancient 
capital of*Poland, by taking Bibice, north of the 
city. Other troops of his army advanced to 
within 21 miles east of Dabrowa, easternmost. of 
the industrial cities of the Polish-German Silesian 
basin. The German evacuation of Cracow was 
reported by Berlin. Northwest of Warsaw the 
Reds were moving toward Danzig on a 61-mile 
front. In Hungary, in Pest, 20,000 Axis troops 
surrendered, and only a small area of Buda re- 
mained in enemy hands. Lublin Poles took over 
administration in Warsaw—In an address in 
Commons, Prime Minister Churchill called on the 
German people to surrender unconditionally.— 
On the Western Front, pushing eastward from the 


to wit. 


‘Maeseyck area into the German salient north- 
west of 
or more yards. 


Aachen British troops gained -~1,000 
They were last reported fighting 
around Schilberg. The base of the advance was 
widened with the clearing of the village of Ood 
Roosteren, two miles southeast of Maeseyck. The 
Third Army advance south of .Trier.—The Berlin 
report said: ‘‘The garrison of Budapest withdrew 
to the western bank of the Danube. Soviet troops 
pressing after the garrison were repulsed after 
suffering heavy losses. North of Lake Balaton 
several offensive columns have pierced the Soviet 
front and are advancing eastward. Our troops 
also pierced Soviet positions north of the Danube 
and in their attack gained several .kilometers.’’ 
—In Italy a German force fought its way back 
across the Senio River.—On Luzon the Americans 
reached the outskirts of Rosario, and on the 
coast moved toward Agoo, six miles above Damor- 
tis, taking Urdaneta and Paniqui, 37 miles inland 
from the beachhead.—In China the Japanese at- 
tacked from the Hengyang area against both 
ends of the Canton-Hankow railroad.—A four- 
way United States plane attack was made on a 
1,000-mile are of the China coast from Hainan 
Island north to Shanghai.—The French light 
eruiser Lamotte Picquet was sunk by ‘American 
carrier planes in the attack on the French Indo- 
China coast. No French lives were lost. i 
Jan. Poland, Russians captured Lodz, 
Cracow and Tarnow, and were 31 miles inside 
East. Prussia—an advance of 28 miles and an 
approach to within three miles of the southérn 
frontier, on a 60-mile front, Berlin-said almost 
3,000,000 Soviet troops were on the march on a 
650-mile front from East Prussia to Czechoslovakia. 


_ Veering northwest from Czestochowa Russian 


forces followed the border line for 28 miles and 
reached the frontier at Praszka, 225 miles south- 
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east of Berlin. Other spearheads advanced 2! 
miles along the Radom-Breslau highway, cuttin! 
across the railroad linking Danzig with Silesi: 
to take Wielun, which severed the rail line be 
tween Silesia and Posen. The Russians crosse' 
the Warta River, a tributary of the Oder, ane! 
cut the Danzig-Silesia railroad along a 20-mil| 
12-mile stretch on the Danzig-Pos 


tion of Stattmatten, Dalhunden and Dengolshel 
the Germans created a solid front along the Rhiny 
from Latiterburg to Gambsheim. On the north} 
ern end of the front British forces widened thei* 
attack east of Maeseyck above Aachen, west 0} 
the Roer River again.—The House of Commonsp 
340 to 7, upheld Prime Minister Churchill in -his 
military policy in putting British troops in actior 
in civil war in Greece.—In Italy, a German bridge-+/ 
head on the east bank of the Senio River in th 
area of Fusignano oh the eastern end of th 
Italian front was broken and the.survivors were 


miles south of Tokyo. 
in Formosa, was hit. 
Jan. 20—In Moscow an armistice was signed 


An airdrome at Okayama)! 


vance and crossed the Warta River. f 
Slovakia the strongholds of Kosice, Presov and 
Bardejov fell, and the Russians also seized Nowy) 
Sacz in southern Poland southeast of Cracow. Ber-" 
lin indicated the crossing into Silesia was mad 
in the area of Namsiau, six miles inside Silesia 
27 miles east of Breslau, the provincial capital, 
200 miles southeast of Berlin. In Poland the R 
sians took Wloclawek and Brzes-Kujawski. 
Gilgenburg the Russians were 65 miles from 
Baltic and 75 miles from Danzig. At Neidenburg, 
to the east, the Russians had driven eight milésp 
into German territory along the road from Mlawa, 
Polish fortress town taken Jan. 19.—On the West-+ 
ern Front the French gained three miles in Alsace, 
from the Vosges east to the Rhine in the Mulhouse 
2a. At the opposite end of the 300-mile front, 
British tanks for the first time ran into enemy} 
anks, but went on three miles into western Ger-: 
many and the Netherlands, seizing six more towns. 
Crossing the Zorn Canal the Germans fought into 
the edge of Weyersheim, six miles west of the 


Or 


Jan. 21—In East Prussia Russians captured Tan~ | 
nenberg in a 16-mile advance. Berlin said Rus- 
sian spearheads were 10 miles from the Oder River 
in Silesia, and 47, miles from Breslau. Berlin said 
another Russian offensive had begun west of Su- + 
walki, 45 miles southeast of Gumbinnen. In Silesia 
Russians took. Kreuzburg and Pitsghen. Reiners- 
dorf, five miles west of Pitschen ane 42 miles east 
of Breslau, was the northernmost point captured 
by the Russians.—-On the Western Front the T= 
mans withdrew from a 22-square mile strip of tee 
Ardennes ‘‘bulge’’—a retreat up to four miles at 
one point. The retreat was along a 22-mile stretch 
from a point three miles south of Houffalize at the 
Western end of the salient to Kiekirch, United 
States forces got within three riles of St. Vith. In 
Alsace the French Army advanced north on th 
Mulhouse front after a three-mile gain, but 2 
Germans were recovering from the attack and had 
begun .to hit back. They: also counter-attacked 
British forces who had driven to within five miles 
of the Roer River northwest of Aachen. The Brit- 
ish gained up to ‘three miles and artillery was 
threatening the Reich’s Rhineland industries. 
With the temperature 67 below zero, United States 
planes bombed Mannheim, Aschaffenburg and 
Heilbronn.—The Berlin. report. said: “All enemy 
break-through attempts were ‘repulsed in bitter 
fighting between Filipow and Insterburg and pe- 
tween Insterburk and the Kurisches a ee 
ungare Russian forces between Lake Balaton 
the Danube were wiped out. The Budapest Ti-- 
son threw back enemy attacks in the con caw oie, 
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part of the city on Margarete Island. Heavy de- 
fighting continues in the mountain area 
between Nowv Sacz and Cracow. The enemy east 
Oppein gained ground after bitter. fighting. 
Wy fighting is in progress southwest of Lodz as 
aes between Kalisz and Torun, and in south- 
riy East Prussia between Deutsch Eylau and 
Allenstein. The enemy extended his attacks below 
minten Heath in the eastern part of East Prus- 
On the Western Front at Oracholz 11 United 
officers and 300 men surrendered, plus 450 

the lower Vosges and several hundred at Weyer- 

i A La Rochelle garrison group took Maren- 
.—-More than 450 United States carrier-based 
fs, back in action after a four-day layoff, 
ered Formosa and Okinawa in the Ryukyu 
ds for nine hours.—On Luzon, United States 
Tarlac, provincial capital, 65 miles from 

ila. The advance placed the Americans 22 
ies from Clark Field’s air strips, hangars and 


S. 
Jan. 22—In East Prussia Russians daptured In- 
burg and Allenstein, also Deutsch-Eylau, and 
@; and, in Poland, Gniezno and Labiszyn. The 
ainian Army expanded its front inside 
and drove to within 28 miles east of Breslau, 
“Kaulwitz.—On the Western Front, United States 
planes over the Ardennes salient ‘‘set mile after 
Mile’ of German motor trucks, tanks and armored 
“aflame’’ from Central Luxemburg back 
gh the Siegfried Line, 50 miles inside Ger- 
‘many, destroying or damaging nearly 3,000 trucks 
conveyances and 127 tanks and cars.. The 
fh had high loses southeast of Maaseyck, 
lin said; the Germans withdrew in the Houffa- 
[ north of Strasburg.—The German report said: 
“South of Budapest the Germans destroyed enemy 
hich had been cut off. Szckesfehervar was 
; 880 prisoners and large booty were taken. 
m Budapest enemy attacks undertaken across the 
6 of the Danube against Margaret Island and 
host the western part of the town remained 
mecessful. German and Hungarian fighters 
down 31 Soviet planes. Enemy tanks got to 
€ast_of Posen. In the streets of Insterburg 
o fighting is in _ progress.’’—Scores of 
s, London said, were killed or trapped and 
id when German V-bombs smashed factories, 
uildings and homes recently in southern 
agland.—German submarines in the Atlantic sank 
~ Allied supply ships (31,000 tons) and three 
wettes, Berlin said.—King Peter of Yugoslavia 
a Dr. Ivan Subasitch for his resignation and 
: rm him that his government was ‘‘in de- 
tmission.”-—The Ledo-Burma road route has been 
“gleared of Japanese and Allied convoys are pouring 
lies into China from India for the first time 
more than two years.—The blasting and sinking 
the: steamship Princess Marguerite by enemy 
in the Mediterranean on Aug. 17, 1942, was 
lealed by the Canadian censorship.—On Luzon, 
ted States troops took Capas, 11 miles below 
and were 54 miles from Manila. The right 
reac! Dasol Bay, severing the Bolinao 
insula, which juts off the Luzon west coast near 
Lingayen Gulf beachheads. On the left flank 
the Americans captured the highway towns of 
and Anao, to the east of Moncada. 
23—On the Eastern Front Russians reached 
aps Oder River on a 37-mile front in the vicinity 
Breslau. One Soviet army took Mokrungin, 31 
‘miles from the Gulf of Danzig. Another force 
ed Lablau; Tost_and Bischofstal were taken, 
Bydgosziz. The Russian advance in East Prus- 
2s to Freystadt and Saalfeld.—On the West- 
Front the United States Seventh Army with- 
w from a strip of territory along the Maginot 
; north of Strasburg, from the triangle formed 
the French and German borders west of Karls- 
They had failed to break into the northern 
plain so they pulled back to more advanta- 
positions east and north of Haguenau, which 
on the southern fringe of Haguenau Forest. In 
e Ardennes the Americans were mopping up the 
ts of St. Vith, and to the south they got to 
hin five miles of German forces.—in Italy, 
ed States troops occupied a ridge a half-mile 
th of Colle Termine, 15 miles from Bologna,— 
The German report said: ‘‘In the Makow area the 
Reds were halted/in the mountains, and, in Silesia, 
« the eastern fringe of the industrial area. There 
ee. fighting at Kalis and Posen. Insterburg 
st after hard fighting. Soviet attempts to 
s the Prege! and the Deime were repulled. In 
oe the Americans penetrated and destroyed 
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TY. e Japanese have 
d southward and are being steadily exterminated 
converging Allied forces.—A Chinese communi- 
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que said Japanese troops based at Wenchow, Che- 
kiang port 225 miles south of Shanghai, had driven 
southward. Seaborne Japanese landed on the coast 
southeast of Julian, 15 miles south of Wenchow. 

Jan.-24—In Upper Silesia the Reds took Cppeln, 
the capital, on the Oder and advanced within four 
miles of Breslau, and penetrated the mining city. of 
Gleiwitz. In Poland they took Kaliaz and Rawitz, 
as five Red-armies advanced along the 800-mile 
front, seizing more than 1,570 towns and villages— 
650 of them on German soil. Fighting spread to 
Czechoslovakia and Latvia. Premier Joseph Stalin 
announced that Marshal Rodian Y. Malinoysky’s 
Second Ukrainian Army had opened an offensive 
west of Kosice.—In the west the British advanced 
10 miles into the Reich, took Montfort, and en- 
tered Heinsburg. To the north, they got within 
three miles of Roermond.—London, Liege and 
Antwerp were under robot fire.-—About 120 United 
States planes, Tokyo said, “‘raided the Palenbang 
sector on Sumatra Island.’’ 

Jan. 25+In Poland the Reds were four miles 
from Posen. In Silesia they took Gleiwitz and 
laid siege to Breslau. In East Prussia they pushed 
to within 17 miles of Koenigsberg. German, reports 
said Red Army tank spearheads in Hast Wrussia 
had reached the Baltic coast northeast of the port 
of Elbing. Berlin said that later these spearheads 
were encircled and wiped out.—In the West, rein- 
forced German troops in the Haguenau Forest 
sector north of Strasburg pushed 2,000. yards into 
the just-established line and crossed the Moder 
River on which that line is based. The enemy 
attack, described as gaining in frequency and 
strength, cut the main railroad line and road from 
Sarreguemines through Haguenau to Strasburg.— 
The War Department disclosed the ‘sinking in 
European waters of a ship carrying 2,200 United 
States soldiers of whom 246 were killed and 517 
are missing—Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell has been 
appointed Commander of United States Army 
Ground Forces. He succeeds Lieut. Gen. Ben Lear, 
who has gone to Europe as a Deputy Comander 
under Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower.—The Berlin 
report said: “‘In the battle for. East Prussia the Red 
attempt to break through toward Koenigsberg 
across two rivers failed. In Hungary west Buda- 
pest held out. The Reds got nearer to Breslau, On 
the Western Front the Allies achieved initial minor 
successes. In the area east of Wiltz) the enemy, 
who had advanced, was again repelled by counter- 
attack. In the area of Ingweiler in Lower Alsace, 
German troops have taken several places by 
storm. Enemy counter-attacks near Haguenau 
gained ground in a small sector only. Other 
counter-attacks failed, with heavy enemy casual- 
ties. German submarines sank three tankers and 
three freighters (43,900 tons), as well as two large 
destroyers, out of enemy convey traffic between 
England and France.’’—On Luzon. United States 
forces took Clark Field and Fort Stotsenburg, and 
secured the line of the Bamban River and are 
clearing the Japanese from the nearby hills.—The 
Australians on Bougainville cleared a network of 
Japanese defenses in a swampy jungle at the lower 
end of Empress Augusta Bay and now hold the 
Mawareka terminus of the road, running inland to 
more fertile parts of the island, and 1,400 yards | 
of the road leading thence to Makatowa. 

Jan. 26—In East Prussia the Russians after 
reaching the Bay of Danzig were within eight miles 
of Koenigsberg. In Silesia they took Hindenburg, 
Marshal Stalin said his five Soviet armies had 
killed 295,000 German troops and captured 86,350 
in the 15-day offensive; one army group, invading, 
German Silesia on a 120-mile front, has covered 
200 miles from its starting point on Jan. 12, he 
stated, and “‘thousands’’ of enemy troops were 
killed. The encirclement of East Prussia was 
effected when the Second White Russian Army, 
under Marshal Konstantin K. Rokossovsky, in a 
12-mile advance captured Marienburg, starting 
point of the Teutonic invasion of Russia in the 13th 
and 15th Centuries—-On the Western Front the 
United States Ninth Army joined. the British north 
of Aachen. They went into action on the right 
flank of the British Second, seizing the town af 
Brachelen, 25 miles southwest of Duesseldorf, and 
extending the American grip on the Roer River to 
a point 17 miles northwest of Dueren. Between 
them, the British and Americans captured seven 
German towns and obliterated the German bulge 
between Geilenkirchen ‘and Roermond. The Ger- 
mans still hold a bridgehead on the west bank of 
the Roer around Hilfarth, 145 miles north of Bra- 
chelen.—In Alsace the Seventh Army forced the 
Germans back across the Moder River. The French 


| lessened the enemy’s Colmar pocket.—On Luzon 


a 
Japanese artillery attack on Clark Field stalled 
the United States forces in their march to Manila. 
The enemy was dug in along low ridges and foot- . 
hills bordering the Field, and it is not yet certain 
how many of the 12 airstrips there are in Ameri- 
can‘ hands.—A United States battleship, with* 
cruisers and destroyers, shelled Iwg Island wreck- 
Ha hata free Papeete Yr kes Somes 
attack by Allied planes on Singapore,—. - 
cially disclosed at Canberra, that the battleship 
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Australia and the destroyer Arunta were rey a 
by shells;in the Luzon landings.—In China the 
Japanese now hold all but 56 miles of the Canton- 
Hankow railway, Chungking said. aay 

Jan. 27—In East Prussia the Reds got- within 
four miles northeast of Koenigsberg. Buk, 17 
miles west of Posen, was taken. It is 122 miles 
from Berlin. Chodzisz, 39 miles north of Posen, 
was occupied, also Neuhausen. In Poland, Wado- 
wice, 22 miles to the southwest of Cracow, was 
captured—On the Western Front, Gen. Patton’s 
men advanced nearly four miles, reaching the 
German border at five points in Belgium and 
Luxemburg, pushing the enemy within a mile or 
so of. the Siegfried Line. The Third Army’s 94th 
Infantry Division fought the-1lth Panzer Division 
inside Germany east of the Moselle River, recap- 
tured Butzdorf and several hamlets that the enemy 
won earlier in the week. Butzdorf, four miles 
inside Germany, is 15 miles southeast of Luxem- 
burg City. In southern Alsace the French First 
Army fought into Riedwihr, five miles northeast 
of Colmar and six miles from the Rhine. French 
forces driving against the so-called Colmar pocket 
from the south were clearing the Germans north- 
west Mulhouse.—Allied forces have landed on 
Cheduba Island, off the coast of Burma, while in 
the interior British troops advanced to within 15 
miles of Mandalay with the capture of Ondaw. 
Cheduba Island is 32 miles off the mainland, oppo- 

\ site Taungup.—The India-Burma road has been 

P opened but not cleared. Chinese troops control the 

A road along which the fighting is continuing, but 

dapanese artillery, centered at pockets held in 
heights flanking the road, still have the highway 
in range. Gen. Sun Li-jen’s First Army divisions 

’ are combing the thick-forested hills to crush Japa- 

. nese remnants. Enemy guns still are able to plant 
shells along the section of the India-China road a 
few miles above and below the Ledo road junction 
with the old Burma Road at Mongyu.—On Luzon, 
United States forces took Angeles, 44 air-line miles 
from Manila and 10 miles northwest of San Fer- 
nando, the capital of Pampanga Province. It is on 
the shortest route to Manila.—Tokyo’ was again 
attacked by air. In their recent raid on Formosa 
United States aviators sank 60,000 tons of ships. 

Jan. 28—In Silesia in the coal area the Reds took 
Katowice and Beuthen. The Baltic port of Memel 
also was captured. They seized Priewy on the 
Warsaw-Berlin motor road, 27 miles,west of Posen, 
which is under siege, and 100 miles due east of 
Berlin. They took to the northwest Czarhkow, 126 
miles southeast of Berlin, and 90 miles southeast 
of Stettin; also Lezno, 130 miles from Berlin. In 
the north, the Russians drove 29 miles into the 
. Polish Corridor northwest of Bydgoszcz, capturing 
Sepolno, six miles from the German Pomeranian 
frontier and -10 miles from the Danzig-Berlin trunk 
railway. At Sepolno the Russians were 74 miles 
southwest of Danzig. Seizing Lobzenica, 30 miles 
northwest of Bydgoszcz, another column rolled to 

" within three miles of the Pomeranian frontier and 

to within 110 miles east of Stettin. The only 
remaining Gerfman-held territory that is claimed 
to be a part of. the Soviet Union is the Libau 
poet a 5,500-square miie area in Latvia, which 
S still held by_ the Germans. Libau, on the 
“Baltic Sea, is a Latvian port.—In the west Gen. 
Patton’s troops, in a snowstorm northeast of St. 
Vith, advanced two miles, taking five towns to get 
within two and a half miles of St. Vith. They are 
still three to five miles from the Siegfried Line, 
which is two to four miles from the German 
frontier. The United States First Army made a 
small advance.—At Wanting, on the China-Burma 
border, the first convoy of the United States sup- 

' plies to China rolled in over the reopened Burma 
road. The Burma road was closed by the Japanése 

capture of Lashio in Burma in April, 1942, and had 
* been blocked: until the completion of the road 
building and counter-offensive campaign by Chi- 
nese, American and British forces, launched from 
India two and a half years ago. Chiang Kai-shek 
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onor of Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell.—On Luzon, 
nited States forces took Angeles and its four air- 
fields, and Rosario. ; 
Jan. 29—Russians invaded Pomerania in north- 
‘ east Germany on a 30-mile front and got to within 
93 miles of Berlin, at Dresden, and were 57 miles 
m from Stettin. Other Russian troops pushed 12 
t miles inside Germany northwest of Posen. In east 
: Prussia they advanced to within two miles of Koe- 
) nigsberg. In the Polish Corridor they seized 
i Pruszez; in UPI er Silesia, Knurow; in’ south 
+ Poland (Carpathians), Nowy Targ 40 miles south 
y of Cracow; in Western Poland, Miedzychod. Mar- 
shal Konev’s troops in Silesia also took Schoen- 
wald, three miles southeast of Gleiwitz; Wohlau 
five miles southwest of the German concentration 
camp town of Osweicim, now in Russian hands, 
» and Lipnik, two miles east of the rail city of 
Bielsko and 20 miles northeast of the mining center 
of Teschen.—ritish planes bombed the Berlin 
area and United States planes bombed the German 
rail_yards at Coblenz, Kassel and other places.— 
_ . m London King Peter of Yugoslavia agreed to 
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named the 620-mile highway the Stilwell Road in. 
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fried Line. 
vanced 3,000 yards through the woods northea® 
of St. Vith. Grussenheim, north of Colmar, w: 
taken.—On Luzon the Americans took San Fe 
nando, 40 miles from Manila.—Marooned Chine 
forces at, Kukong, 121 miles north of Canton ¢ 
the Canton-Kankow railway, are being wiped ou! 
a communique disclosed as the enemy threw rein 
forcements ‘into the battle. 

Jan. 30—In Pomerania the Reds, advancing : 
miles, were 73° miles northeast of Berlin, wh 
other Reds invaded Brandenburg Province on 
40-mile front—making a continuous 300-mile fron 
in Eastern Germany. In Pomerania they were iv 
miles from. Schneidermuchl.—Adolf Hitler in_ 
short broadcast on the 12th anniversary of his ris 
to power, asked the German people to stick it o 
at any cost.—The Canadian mine sweeper Clay« 


western coast.—In the West, First and Third 
troops advanced as much as four miles into 
Siegfried Line, on a 40-mile front, from south « 
Aachen to Weldenhausen, where Gen. Patton, ere 
larged his bridgehead.—On Luzon a second landi 
of United States troops was made on five beach 
heads in Zambales Frovince, 55 miles by air from 
Manila. They met no opposition and were und 
command of Lieut. Gen. Robert L. Eichelberge 
head of the Eighth Army ae by cor 
verging Japanese columns have redu the Chi] 
nese hold onthe 685-mile Canton-Hankow railrop 
to about 20 miles inside Hunan Province, th 
Chines High Command announced, : 

Jan. 31—The Reds got to within 63 miles o 
Berlin, approaching from the northeast. The 
pushed in between Koenigsberg and the port ¢ 
Pillau Landsberg was taken, and reached thi! 
valley of the Oder below the Warthe Bend. Bi 
seizing Skampe the Reds were within 35 mild! 


Germany.—In the west Gen. Patton’s men, mac 
three more crossings into Germany—one thre 
miles deep. First Army troops advanced 4,00 
yards in the forest east of Monschau. There wer 
other gains south of St. Vith, at the Our Rive: 
at Colmar Canal.—The Czechoslovak Governmer®| 
in exile formally recognized the Polish Provisiona 
Government formerly of Lublin but did not breat 
off diplomatic relations with the exiled Polis 
Government in London.—iIn Athens, 1,218 bodies 
168 those of women, have been exhumed since 
liberation of Greece from Nazi rule, it was a 
nounced’ by the medical-legal branch of the Gree 
Ministry of Justice; 20 per cent of the bodies were 
those of police officers, Greek soldiers and hig} 
State officials. The rest were civilians; 62 per 
of the victims died of knifing or stabbing, by 


Luzon, Ur States forces 

Olongapo, former American naval base on #! 
eastern shore of Subic Bay at the base of 
Bataan Peninsula; also Calumpit on the south, ban’ 
of the Pampanga.—Japanese troops sealed ‘th 
China coast east of the Canton-Hankow railwaf 
hy capturing Kukong, 120 miles above Canton an 
last Chinese strong point on the rail artery. Tok 
tadio also claimed the capture of the Suichw: 
airfield in western Kwangsi province, one of. 
piled Pa States bases left in southe: 
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Feb. 1—In the West there was local 


within 57 miles of t 
ithin miles of the city, The ' 
northeast of Kuestrin, and 29 miles from Frank 


Crimea, crashed in the Black Sea, area; 


were aboard; te 
States rieken’ ne ak killed.—On Luzon 


art.—Japanese bes ) 
ent i 
violent fighting broke out ba battle conte 
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Sagaing, directly across the Irrawaddy | vanced up to five miles a day.—On Luzon, United 
from the key city of Mandalay, was being} States First Cavalry troops entered ‘Manila 
d by Allied air and ground forces.—United | pushed to the north bank of the Pasig River, and 
planes destroyed the floating drydock at| captured the civil internment camp at Santo 
ore.—The United States submarine, Growl- | Tomas and the. Malacanan Palace, while ele- 
been lost in the Pacific; also the mine-| ments of the 37th Division drove into the. still 

rs, Hovey and Palmer and an LST boat. . | held Intramuros, “‘the old city’? on the south 

b. 2—Soviet forces in Germany were within | bank of the Pasig River. The communique said 
to 14 miles of Frankfort and Kuestrin on the | the movement was made at night to secure the 
River, and within 46 miles of Berlin, while} safety of several thousand civilians interned in 

het Reds were 36 miles southeast of Stettin and} the Santo Tomas camp. Several thousand in- 
thin two miles of Danzig Bay, west of Koenigs- | ternees remained in the camp. Gen. MacArthur 
} Marshal Zhukoy’s continuing advance to-|said ‘‘our troops now stand guard there.”— 
i Berlin and his _ thrust toward Stettin ex- {Loss of the United States destroyer, Cooper, off 
ed to 72 miles, a front facing Berlin,-39 miles | Leyte, was disclosed—United States planes 

i¢ Brandenburg. The Red Army’s entire front | bombed the city of Kobe, also Osaka and Mat- 
eastern Reich was widened to 420 miles. 

& miles north of Drossen other Russian 
bs pushed’ forward 11 miles south of the 
he River and captured Alt-Limmritz, 10 miles 
) Of Keustrin, which lies north of the con- 
ce of the Oder and Warthe Rivers.—Im the 
yest Allied treops fought into Colmar from the 
kh, vovered by United States planes. In a 

m west of Neuf-Brissach, United States troops 
Rat had ssized it were driven out by German 
amKS.—The Berlin report said: Soviet attacks 
repulsed in the Oder Bend. In East Prussia 


suzaka.—Reinforced Japanese -troops, driving 
against air bases east of their China corridor, 
advanced 32 miles from fallen Suichwan to po- 
Sitions 18 miles from Kanhsien (Kanchow). The 
Chinese reported the loss of Chihing, 30 miles 
east of Kukong, the fallen provisional capital 
of Kwangtung Province. 

Feb. 5—On the east bank of the Oder River 
the Reds reported capture of Zellin, 32 miles 
northeast of Berlin. North of Zellin the Reds, 
Berlin said, crossed to the west side of the 
stream at Kienitz, 35 miles from Berlin... At 

an divisions north of Hellsberg and on/} Zellin, taken in a five-mile advance from Baer- 
h sides of Koenigsberg halted the attacking | walde, the Russians were: three miles upstream 
ets.—On Luzon United States forces (cavalry) | from a bridge across the Oder and 10 miles 

32 miles, taking Santa Rosa and Gapan. north! of a line drawn northward from Kuestrin; 

troops reached Malolos, 18 miles from|12 miles to the northwest lay the bend of the 
@.—The American air base at _Suichwan, | Oder, which reaches within 29 miles northeast of 
of the Japanese corridor from Hankow to| Berlin before swinging up to Stettin. Kuestrin 
m, was destroyed by its defenders and| was converted, Moscow said, into an almost 

med on Jan. 24. isolated _east-bank bridgehead with the capture 
. s—The Big Three Conference opened in| of Alt-Schaumburg; three miles to the mnorth- 
on the Black Sea in the Russian Crimea.| west, and the rail and highway junction of 
t Fae President Roosevelt, Prime Minister | Goeritz, six miles to the south. At Kuestrin, 


+) 


ahd Premier Stalin. The meetings | a fortified town of 19,000 at the confluence of 

d in a palace of the last Czar and the} the Oder and Warthe Rivers, three bridges span 
ons were signed on Feb. 11, and made public | the Oder. At Goeritz there is one. Five miles 
following day.—Meajor Red Army forces offi-/ south of Goeritz and a like distance north of 
ly were 44 miles from Berlin, six miles from| Frankfort, the Russians captured Tirpitz, 36 
trin and 11 miles from Frankfort on the| miles east of Berlin. Reipzig, four miles south- 
At the Oder a tank battle raged on the | east of Frankfort and 38 miles from Berlin, also 
‘east bank. Berlin again was bombed by | was seized, and there the Russians were near the 
ns’? (1,000, London said) of United States | entrance of a six-lane military highway leading 
_ Southeast of Kuestrin, Marshal Zhu-| from Frankfort across Germany to American- 
Men encircled enemy troops in wooded| held Aachen. Moscow announced the entire 350 
try, killing about 8,000 and capturing 9,450} square mile Samland Peninsula northwest of 
Ts @nd men. At Kuestrin the Russians were | Koenigsberg had been ' cleared.—British raiders 
‘the Berlin-Danzig superhighway. They | attacked the Hanover area.—On the Western 
pw 41 miles inside Brandenburg.—In the| Front, Gen. Patton’s men crossed the Siegfried 
hited States First Army spearheads were | Line to within three and one-half miles of 
S inside the western border of the Reich | Pruem.—Allied planes bombed the Regensburg 
31 miles from the Rhine. Colmar was “‘lib-| and Bonn areas.—French colonial troops and 
d.” First Army men took Krewinkel, last | American tank forces met in Rouffach, midway 
held town in the eastern tip of Belgium. | between Germany and Colmar, and cut the Col- 
ng the Germans from the three-mile-by- | mar pocket in half. About 2,000 German troops 
are now isolated in’a 15-by-20-mile trap.—In 

Italy, United States troops recaptured Gallicano 
and other ground ut 15 miles north of Lucca, 
lost to the Germahs in December.—In Manila, 
control by United States forces is confined to 
the north part of the eity. The Japanese are 
preparing, to offer stiff resistance south of ‘the 
Pasig River. Long lines of; American troops 
filed through the streets of the older area of 
Manila and motorized elements appeared.—Lon- 
don said 75 pér cent of all the aviation gasoline 
used by the Japanese was estimated to have been 
destroyed by carrier-borne aircraft of a British 
naval force in two attacks on enemy oil re- 
0 bar fineries in Palembang, Sumatra. The Berlin report 
action*in the Arabian Sea; 33 men were | said the Reds had ‘entered Posen. Enemy attacks 
The Moscow fadio said that the Russian- | against German defenses east of Frankfort on 
ered Polish Provisional Government had| the Oder and against Kuestrin were repulsed. 
lished itself in Warsaw. Red penetrations in East Prussia were narrowed, 
4—The Reds ‘drove a wedge’’’ between z t on the entire front the ‘‘grim’ battle con- 
trin ~Stettin and in a 19-mile advance | tinues.”’ Vom 4) 
Pyishin ssigealioe of Berlin. They took Baer- oh pia stds Be hae hb fore Loew 
nigsber: area the seized | crosse e er ver on a -mile fron bol 

oe c ao, ie cer eepere, ¥ tween Breslau and peln. They took Steinau, 
133 miles southeast,of Berlin. The Red Army 
battled for control of the Oder River and in the 
area nearest to Berlin, the German High Com-' 
mand reported fresh infantry, tank and_artil- 


€ 

near Bustos, = 3 miles up_the stream at 
ridel in Bulacan Province, There is’ heavy 
hting in north central Luzon.—The, United 
es tanker H. D. Collier (12,700 tons) with 
r Tels of. gasoline, has been sunk by 


le 
g! 


oN 


lery forces had .replaced divisions of Marshal . 


Zhukov’s First White Russian Army and were 
assaulting Frankfort on the Oder and Kuestrin. 
In this area, the Germans said, Zhukov’s troops 
won a west bank bridgehead at Kienitz, 33 miles 
northeast of Berlin and 10 miles northwest of 
Kuestrin. The Oder between Breslau and Oppeln 
Posen) the Russians con- | was crossed where it is 554 yards wide and was 
tacks——In the west men |not frozen over. Hundreds of Soviet attack- 
ed the first} bombers and fighters swept the area west of 
hall; -three | the river up to Berlin’s outskirts—On the West 
Front United States forces reaching 1,500 yards 
Fi Parl ay eh of act. were pee two ent fie 

half miles o ichwammenaue. am, whic 
Gilet oat on ane t near Hasenfeld on the most easterly bend of the 
cal ed, Udenbreth, due east M: Roer River and is the largest of five dams in 
‘the so . In the open area between | the reservoir system. To the north of Schmidt, 
aes where the defenses are clustered | other units striking south of Bergstein, and due 
crossroads and villages, the Americans ad- | west of Zuelpich pressed down to the mks 


60 
of the Kall, a stream running into the Roer 
north of Schwammanauel Dam. On reaching the 
Kall they were within three miles north of the 
key: dam. In the Vosges area the French took 
Munster. Between the Vosges and the Ill River 
to the east a corridor was opened between Col- 
mar and Carnay with the capture of several 
towns. Berlin reported on the Oder front the 
enemy was able widen Slightly -his_bridge- 
heads north of Ratibor, at Brieg and at Kuesirin. 
On the Upper Roer the enemy made a minor 
breach. In Upper Italy the Germans cleared 
large areas of strong bands in several weeks of 
stubborn mountain fighting—The Chinese High 
Command announced the loss of Namyung, ‘in 
Kwangtung, and Kanhsien (Kanchow), in Kiangsi, 
sites of air bases which the United States 14th 
Air’ Force previously had evacuated. : 
Feb. 7—Russians on the Oder expanded their 
| bridgehead hold in a seven-mile advance that 
brought them within 31 miles of Berlin, and 
within one and one-half miles of Kuestrin where 
they claimed the northwestern suburb of Alt- 
Drewitz.—On the West Front Gen. Patton’s men 
crossed into Germany at 10 points beyond the 
Luxemburg frontier. Other troops advanced be- 
yond the Siegfried Line, on the Olef River south- 
west of Schleiden, and also three miles from 
Pruem, southeast of St. Vith. The Germans still 
hold a bridgehead across the Rhine east of Col- 
mar and Mulhouse, The line of the new Third 
Army advance into Germany begins southwest of 
Brandscheid, at the northern side of Luxemburg, 
and stretches south to the Echternach area. Ber- 
lin said the Germans regained their Saar bridge- 
head line in the Forbach area.—The Allies in air 
raids on Vienna and Magdeburg lost 53 planes, 
Berlin said.—United States planes bombed Saigon 
in French Indo-China.—Much of the business dis- 
trict of Manila was fired by the Japanese. Gen. 
MacArthur announced the northern part of 
Manila and Quezon City had been cleared. All 
bridges across the Pasig River, which'runs through 
the center of Manila, were destroyed by the 
Japanese in their retreat southward. The Japan- 
ese positions south of the river became ‘“‘increas- 
ingly doubtful’ when the Airborne Division, which 
marched into the city from the beachhead in 
Batangas Province, reached the vicinity of Nichols 
Field on the shore of Manila Bay. Under sniper 
and mortar fire, Gen. MacArthur went to the 
American front lines along the Pasig River in 
the heart of Manila, after visiting the liberated 
internees at Santo Tomas University and Bilibid 
prison and inspecting: the Malacanan_ Palace 
apartment of the late President Manuel Querzon. 
Visiting the capital of the Philippines for the 
first time in three years—since he left to go to 
Bataan and Corregidor—the commander-in-chief 
was cheered by fighting Americans and Filipinos. 

Feb. 8—Soviet forces, by joining two of their 
bridgeheads,on the west bank of the Oder, were 
said, to have completed circlement of Kuestrin. 
They also gained 22 miles toward Stettin. Other 
Reds were 19 miles southedSt of Stargard; 180 
miles southeast of Berlin they extended to 240 
Square miles its bridgehead on the Oder’s west 
“bank, southeast of Breslau, and renewed a drive 
toward the Moravian Gap leading to Vienna and 
the Czechoslovak capital of Prague. They drove 
to within 26 miles of the gateway city of Teschen. 
They took Reetz, laid siege to Fuerstenberg and 
continued the siege of Breslau; took Lorzendorf 
and Machwitz; also, in East Prussia, Kreuzburg, 
12 miles south of Koenigsburg.—In the West, 
British and Canadians, with flocks of battle planes 
overhead, attacked the north head of the Sieg- 
fried Line, on a_five-mile front southeast, of 
Nijmegen. The drive was in charge of Field 
Marshal Montgomery, and was on the right 
flank of the Dutch salient which had been in- 
active since last October—and it reached the 
western edge of the Reich Forest and it got 
within seven miles of Nijmegen and 19 miles 
west of the Rhine at Rees. Gains up to two 
miles were reported. Gen. Patton’s men were 
within two miles.—On Luzon, United States troops 
crossed the Pasig River into southern Manila 
and moved southward to assist the 11th -Air- 
borne Division, which is clearing an area north 
of Nichols Field. The enemy has done little 
damage to the city in, the region where the 
erossing was made. Thé most extensive demoli- 
tions and fires are along the waterfront north 
of the Pasig, in the Escolta business district and 
in the Intramuros, the old walled city. 

Feb. 9—The Reds advanced nine and one-half 
miles toward. Stettin and the Baltic Coast of 
Pomerania, with Stettin still 29 miles away. The 
approach was made from the southeast, and re- 
sulted in the capture of Brallentin, 58 miles of 
Pomeranian Bay, and Stolzenfelde; also Freauen- 
burg, 17 miles northeast of Elbing. Elbing was 
‘encircled despite heavy naval shelling from the 
German cruiser Luetzow and torpedo boats. In 
‘Hungary the battle for Budapest continued. Mos- 
cow said German troops still-held many govern- 
ment buildings and places in Buda linked by 
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underground tunnels. Southwest of Budapest | 
Reds recaptured lost ground near Szekesfe: 
—In the West, British troops were within {fl 
miles of Cleve, an advance of five miles in 7 
days. The flood gates of the Schwammena 
Dam—largest of seven in the Roer reservoirs 
tem—were blasted and water flowed into 
valley, but the concrete structure itself was 
tact. Gen. Patton’s forces were within th 
quarters of a mile of Pruem. The Germans w 
said to: have withdrawn from the Coln 
‘“pocket.”” Along the Luxemburg border Gq 
Patton’s Third Army drove into Germany of i 
the Our and Sauer Rivers to convert two f 
10 crossings of the rivers into bridgeheads. 
Italy, Allied planes bombed the Verona 1 
yards.—Berlin said in the Breslau area the R& 
gained ground to the west. A battle group of ° 
navy consisting of the pocket battleships Adm 
Scheer and three torpedo boats intervened in 
fighting at Elbing and Frauenburg. In & 
Alsace, the 21-day battle for the upper bridk 
head on the Upper Rhine ended in the Fre 
pushing our men and supplies to the easty 
bank. In Hercegovina, on the lower Drina, « 
troops crossed the river to the east and ha 
taken from the enemy the high banks northy 
of Zvornik. South of Drava, German troops 4 
Cossack formations, together with Croat; 
forces, thrust forward concentrically frome 
and west and captured by storm the town i 
Virovitica—_The Headquarters of the Chine 
Army was established at Kunming in Yunn 
Province, and Gen. Ho Ying-chin, former re 
of War, was appointed commander-in-chief E 
Chinese ground forces in preparation for All 
landings on the China coast. we 
Feb. 10.—In East Prussia Russians captured { 
port of Elbin, also Preussisck Eylau; 35 mij 
northwest of Breslau they took Liegnietz 
Silesia, and pushed on to Kotzenzu. Fifteen m 
southwest of Koenigsberg, the Russians captux 
Korschellen in a two-mile advance that carra 
them wit 27 miles northeast of a junetil 
with Marshal Rokossovsky’s army at the coas 
town of Frauenberg. Korschellen is two mill 
northeast of the stronghold of Zinten, which 1! 
across the Strudick River.—in the west the Ge 
mans blew the gates of the Schwammenauel Dai: 
and sent a flood along the. Roer Valley. 7 
flood is receding. Allied troops advanced throu) 
the Reich forest. Gen. Patton’s men agey 
crossed the Pruem River; Seventh Army ford 
fought the enemy in the streets of Oberhofic 
The British took Nuetterden west of Cleve. om 
on the north fought into the Netherlands p 
of Millingen, on the Rhine six miles no "| 
of Cleve.—The Berlin report /said in the Breslait 
Liegnit-Glogau area the enemy was able to ai 
vance up to a point west of Breslau and to t) 
Bober sector. To either side of Deutsch Krop 
and northwest of Schwetz (Swiecie) the Sovie 
were able to achieve. penetrations, while thw 
attacks southwest of Graudenz (Grudziadz) failed 
—On Luzon, United States Cavalry drove in 
southern Manila. They crossed the Sah Juan a: 
Pasig Rivers and established a new bridgehe 
in the San Pedro Makati district, reducing t 
llth Ai 


borne Division near Nichols Field to about ihre 


at_Ota. 
Feb. 1i—The War Conference among 


. 
in the Crimea at Livadia, the site of the ¥ ath 


Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill m 
Secretary of State Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 3 
had conferred in Moscow with Soviet reir 
Secretary Molotov.In Pomerania the Reds tod 
Deutsch Krone and Maerkisch » Friedland 
Southern “Poland, Pazcyna and Dzi ce; Ta 
and other roads around besieged Breslau’ we 
cut; 18 miles northwest of Steinau they cap ma 


nine towns; toward Stettin they entered: Py 
in East Prussia they. took Maraunen.—in @ 
West the Canadians fought into Cleve and ac 
vanced through the dense Reichswald (Rei 
Forest). Gen. Patton’s forces reached the 
skirts of Pruem. ere the Bri 


i 


is 


» from 


. 
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Army forces. British trobps pushed south from 

“the Reichswald and attacked Hekkens in the 
Middle of the first Siegfried belt-—A National 
Government was formed in Belgium by Premier 
Achille van Acker.—The Berlin war report said 
the German garrison in Elbing gave up. West of 
“Bresiau German counter-attacking troops threw 
back the enemy thrusting toward the area south 

Kantah-Kostenblut. and thus prevented him 
joining hands with enemy forces heading 
rthwest from the Brieg bridgehead.—Allied 
lanes bombed Rangoon in Burma.—Australian 
‘cops in Bougainville, Solomon Islands, drove the 
troops ese north from the strongly held Simba 

“Rudge, which had barred their coastal advance. 

" Feb. 12—In ‘Silesia; the Reds in a 16-mile 
@dvance got within 74 miles of Dresden. Starting 
its bridgehead on the Oder it reached the 

rt Riyer on a 15-mile front. North of 

Bydgoszcz others got within 55 miles of Danzig. 

in Poland they took Bielsko.—In the West the 

lies increased their hold in Cleve and Pruem. 
Titish and Canadians pushed through the ‘‘full 
ingth’’ of the Reich Forest to its eastern edge. 

A stiffening of the German line.was reported on 

the eastern rim of the Reichwald, from which 


/British troops were advancing toward the rail- 


Way between Cleve and Goch. Gen. Patton’s.men 
Occupied Bollendorf. On the Seventh Army front 
the localized battle for the anchor of the line 
ae of Haguenau Forest took a new turn when 

rman units broke back into Oberhoffen, just 
Rorth of Bischweiler, and seized _positions.— 
United States troops reached tke Pacifie coast 
“ef Luzon for the first time as they rolled to the 


- eoast of Dingalan Bay over a mountain road from 
© Bongabon on the central Luzon Plain. 


This 
severed the island from coast to coast on a line 


| Southeast from Lingayen Gulf. 
~~ Feb. 


13—Moscow announced capture of Buda- 
Pest, ending a 50-day siege.—Berlin said German 


" submarines equipped with air funnels sank eight 
~ alg (51,000 tons) in English waters (and in 
pe SD: 


aces of ocean.)’’—On the West, Allied troops 
| feached open ground beyond Cleve and the Reifchs- 
Wald and was three miles from Goch.—In Italy, 


Which all the enlisted men are Negroes—were 
back to their original positions just south 
Strettoia—On Luzon United States troops 
the Cavite naval base, southwest of Manila. 
ehased the Japanese from Nichols 
d, south of Manila. The capture of Cavite 
leit the Japanese still in control of Manila Bay 
from the island fortress of Corregidor and the 
aero tip of Bataan. Heavy bombers con- 
‘tinued to sofien up Corregidor and dropped 150 
Is of bombs on its defenses—The United 
escort-carrier, Ommaney Bay, and the 
weeper Long, have been sunk in the Philip- 
.—A Japanese landing has been made on 
rotai Island, north of Halmahera. 
i4—in Pomerania the Reds took Schneide- 
tuehl; toward Frankfort, Neustaedtel, Neusalz 
@nd Freystadt. Capture of Freystadt carried 
Marshal Konev’s army closest to Berlin and 
Frankfort. His men were 59 miles southeast of 
Oder fortress and_90 miles southeast of the 
capital.—On the West Front clear skies en- 
abled Allicd planes,to sweep the Pruem-Bitburg 
. attacking gua emplacements, troops and 


' Strong points. There were, London said, 8,000 air- 


and their ‘targets embraced Chemnitz, Ber- 
Rositz; Dresden, the Vienna area, Magde- 
g and Maribor in Yugoslavia. Gen. Patton’s 
s breathed the main line of the Siegfried 


the southern end of the Pruem River along 
three-mile stretch. British and Canadians 
pushed through the Cleve Forest toward Goth. 
the waterlogged lowlands along the Rhine 
of Cleve Canadian troops captured War- 
three miles northeast of Cleve, on the 
ad Emmerich, on the Rhine.—Berlin re- 
ted the Budapest garrison, encircled, muni- 
ms and supplies exhausted, broke out of the 
jiece ring and left the capital. On a newly built 
p bolt position in lower Silesia, and near Breslau 
md Glogau, German troops repelled strong Soviet 
. In the Oder bend the Soviets pene- 
rated to Gruenberg.—Martial law in Greece ended. 
The decree also annulled all sentences passed 
the military courts in their trials of Elas 
porters.—On Luzon, United- States forces at- 
2C M Intense fighting con- 
tinued in Manila; on the east coast of Bataan 24 
memy supp ges were destroyed. ‘ 
eb. 1 nited States planes launched fr 
bombed the Tokyo area hitting air- 
, aircraft and other military targets.—The 
, advancing from the southeast, got within 
miles of Berlin and 14 miles of Guben, also 
miles east of Cottbus which was bombed by 
nited States planes.—In the West the British 
Canadians heading for Goch from the east 


defenses in the bridgehead and moved up. 


were stalled by mud and German shell fire, but 
Scottish troops advancing from the west pushed 
the foe back for a five-mile advance on. the! 
south bank of the Niers River, but ‘still were’ 
four miles from Goch. ‘The United States Seventh 
Army gained 2,000 yards along the Reich border 
east of Sarreguemines. Gen. Patton continued 
his short advances.—Berlin said strong enemy 
attacks southwest of Breslau, west of Bunzlau and 
on both sides ef Sagan failed. In West Prussia 
the Reds penetrated into Konitz (Chojnice) and 
Tuckel (Tuchola). In Holland enemy forces at- 
tempted to land on the island of. Schouwen, They 
were thrown back into the sea by the garrison.— 
The southward drive along the east coast of 
Bataan by American infantrymen has secured the 
Balanga-Pilar area, within artillery range of 
Corregidor. 

Feb. 16—Russians reported they were still on 
the west bank of the Oder River, and had lessened 
the! distance to Berlin to 62 miles; and on‘ the 
east bank of that stream they were within 17 
miles of a junction with west bank bridgeheads 
that the Germans had established due east of 
Berlin.. They were within a mile of the out- 
skirts of Breslau.’ The place had been encircled, 
they stated.—In the West, the, Canadian First 
Army made up of 75 per cent British soldiérs and 
about two miles from Calcar, five miles from Nedem 
and two and one-half miles from Goch.—In Italy, 
United States troops on the extreme left flank 
of the Fifth Army front near the Tyrrhenian 
coast fell back to the southern slopes of Monte 
Canala, four miles southeast of the road hub 
of Massa, after. enemy infiltrations threatened 
their outposts.—In attacks on an Allied convoy 
bound for Murmansk, German U-boats and planes 
sank 11 ships (71,500 tons), plus seven destroyers 
and escorts; another cruiser and three other 
ships were damaged.—The Berlin report said 
attacks against the fortress of Breslau were re- 
pulsed. —In the Philippines, Gen. MacArthur an- 
nounced the capture of Bataan after an am- 
phibious force’ had landed around Mariveles, on 
the southern coast of the peninsula, with the aid 
of ‘an aerial and naval bombardment. of Cor- 
regidor Island.—Tokyo announced that ‘‘from the 
early dawn of Feb. 16 an enemy ffeet comprised 
of 30 ships, including battleships and carriers, 
started to carry out and is at present carrying 
out naval gun barrages of Iwo Island. Tokyo 
was again attacked by Allied planes, said to 
number 1,200. 

Feb. 17—Off Luzon, in Manila Bay, United 
States Infantry from Bataan, including para- 
troopers, landed on Corregidor and seized the 
fortress there, opening Manila Bay. For three days 
United States cruisers-and destroyers and \planes 
had shelled the fortress. The first. wave of 
big transport planes came up from Mindoro 
Island. Half a regiment—the 503d Paratroopers 
—was to drop in two hours. So tiny was the top 
of the island—known popularly as ‘‘Topside’’— 
that only one transport could unload at a time. 
The first transport dropped her 10 men on the 
golf ccurse. She went in slowly and at the 
right altitude—500 feet, The following planes 
did all right, but some of the parachutists drifted 
southeast, overshooting the target, but were im- 
mediately rescued. No anti-aircraft fire came 
up against the paratroopers. The Japanese 
mounted a “banzai charge’ from Breakwater 
Point and 100 were killed.—Tokyo and Yokohamwy 
were bombed. In the Tokyo raid, 101 Allied 
planes were shot down, the” Japanese said, as 
against 17 by their adversaries; and at Iwo and 
west of Lingayen the Allies lost a battleship, 
four cruisers, two mine sweepers, four landing 
transports and three other warships of unknown 
type. Tokyo reported that United States forces 
hand landed on Iwo and Chichi Islands. Berlin 
said United States forces had landed also on 
Bonin Islands.—In East Prussia Russians cap- 
tured Mehlsack and Wormditt and were 50 miles 
south of Danzig. _To the west they crossed the 
Quels and Tichvirie rivers. In Silesia they were 
within 60 miles north of Dresden.—In the west 
the Canadians in a two-mile advance outflanked 
the Siegfried line town of Goch, and the United 
States Third Army’s 80th Division drove a new 
breach in the Westwall with the capture of 
Rohrbach, in the Enternach sector. British troops 
of the Canadian Army split the German defense 
line 16 miles from the Ruhr Valley in their ad- 
vance that threatened Goch and came within 
three miles of the enemy’s head communications 
base at Uedem. 

Feb. 18—In the west the Canadians advanced 
to within 1,000 yards of Goch; the Third Army 
broadened its front in western Germany’s Hifel 
hills to 32 miles, made gains of nearly: two miles, 
deepened a new breech in the Westwall, and forced 
@ crossing of the Enz River seven miles south 
of the enemy base at Bitburg. Scottish troops 
took Afferden.—iIn Silesia the Reds got within 
19 miles of the Saxon border and 16 miles east 
of Goerlitz; they fought into the outskirts of 
Grudziadz, in Poland, on the Vistula.—The Fin- 
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7,700 “persons while she was evacuating refugees 
nish radio reported the sinking of the 25,000-ton 
German liner Wilhelm Gustlofi with the loss of 


‘and sailors from Danzig.—Berlin said the garri- 


son of Breslau was defending itself against the 
enemy who is attacking from the-south and 
west—On Luzon, United States forces seized the 
Philippine General Hospital in Manila. The hos- 
pital was captured after advancing Americans 
shelled the walls and north and east gates of the 
hospital grounds, adjoining the campus of the 
University of Philippines. The communique said 
those released, included 100 Americans, had been 
evacuated to safety The rescue was carried out 
by units of the Second Battalion of the 148th In- 
fantry _ Regiment.—Counter-attacking Japanese, 
attempting to close a gap in the Canton-Hankow 
Tailway, recaptured the Kwangtung Province 
etd town of Pingshek, 165 miles north of Can- 


m. 

Feb. 18—On Iwo Island United States Marines 
enlarged their beachhead 500 yards in depth and 
two and one-half miles long, running northeast 
from the voleano Mount Suribachi, in the face 
of ‘‘strenuous’’ Japanese resistance. A front dis- 
patch said more than 30,000 combat troops were 
borne to the island by an armada of more than 
800 ships, including landing craft, and with 
the operation supported by escort carriers, cruis- 
ers, destroyers, minelayers and battleships.—in 
South Manila, United States forces took Fort 
McKinley./ They had pushed across the Marikina 
River. Other forces seized Hagonoy and Tazig. 
—In the east the Reds advanced in the Polish 
Corridor to within. 45 miles of? Danzig. Other 
Reds were within two miles from the outskirts 
of Breslau. Berlin said a northern wing of Mar- 
shal Konev’s army had fought into the Neisse 
River fortress city of Guben, 51 miles south- 
east of the German capital, but had been driven 
out.—In the west, the Scottish troops of the 
Canadian Army captured the north part of Goch 
on the Niers River. Gen. Patton’s men ad- 
vanced a mile and occupied Nusbaum.—Berlin 
said the Breslau. garrison repulsed| enemy at- 
tacks on the southwestern and eastern fronts.— 
United States planes again bombed the Tokyo area 
aad 21, the Japanese said, as against four of 

eirs. 

Feb. 20—Slow progress on Iwo with many 
casualties—100 yards in six hours~-was noted in 
& communique from United States Admiral 
Nimitz, Having taken the first airplane strip on 
the island the Marines pushed on north, They were 
resisted by a large Japanese garrison equipped with 
rockets and heavy artillery. The American beach- 
head extends 4,500 yards on one side of the 
island and about 2,000 yards on the west side. 
This cut off Surabachi, volcanic cone at the 
southern end of the island, but from its slopes 
the‘ Japanese continued to pour mortar and small- 
arms fire on Marines trying to inch up its slopes. 
At the northern end of the American line the 
enemy was giving the Americans everything in 
the way of heavy artillery and mortar fire. The 
Marines were hitting back with flame throwers 
and artillery, ashore in quantity for the first time. 
—On Luzon, fighting continued in Manila and on 
Corregidor. Gen. MacArthur announced United 
States ships lost a minesweeper, a_ submarine 
chaser and two motor torpedo boats.—Maj. General 
Edwin M. Watson, 61, secretary and military aide 
to President Roosevelt, died of a cereblral hem- 
orrhage, at sea on the way home from the Yalta 
(Crimea) Conferende.—In the West, Gen. Patton’s 
soldiers, on a 50-mile front, in advances up to 
two and a half miles occupied 11 places between 
Pruem and Merzig. The Canadians lost ground in 
the Calcar sector. In Goch fighting continued. 
Supported by tanks, German units penertated the 
Allied line at points and regained some positions 
on the road near Calcar. which is a forward supply 

oint, Along the road nearer to Goch, Scottish 

oops cut the route in another place, capturin 
Halverboom and Buchholt and denying the use o 
the road to the Germans as an escape route.— 
Dortmund and Nuremburg were bombed by Allied 
planes.—A Berlin reyised report of a German 
torpedo plane attack ‘on an Allied convoy from 
Murmansk to Britain put the Allied loss at two 
light cruisers, two destroyers and eight merchant- 


“men (57,000 tons.)—Southwest of Berlin the Reds 


got within eight miles of Guben; other Soviet 
forces reached within 40 miles of Danzig. Guben 
is 51 miles from Berlin. Berlin said Breslau’s 
defenders had rejected an ultimatum to surrender. 
By taking Burau the Reds were 60 miles northeast 
of Dresden. 

Feb. 21—United States Marines in the 48 hours 
since their landing on Iwo—an island 7.90 square 
miles in area, mostly a voleano—have lost 150 


officers and 3,500 men, killed, wounded or missing, 


Admiral Nimitz reported. Only one Japanese has 

been taken prisoner. More than 40,000 Americans 

(three divisions) are in the fray. Less than one 

third of the area has been taken. The Iwo battle 

was being waged by the highest concentration of 

troops per square foot in any campaign so far. 
/ ‘ 
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The Jepanese fought back frantically. Their fo 
was estimated at 20,000. 
of fighting from entrenc 


we 
sunk by the Japanese; and, on Feb. 21, Japame: 


submarines sank an enemy cruiser of large t 


home town without knowing its identity. 


holdings on Luzon Island. In Manila Sent 


navigation route to M 


ships (50,500 tons) plus three destroyers and 


- . 


the voleano dominating the southern end of tt 
island and. from well-constructed and natural de 


fenses that could be shattered only by direct hik 


of heavy gunfire from battleships by. a iront) 
attack, by fiame throwers or by Marines Cy 
with grenades. The Marines are being reinforeet 
A 1,000-yard advance was claimed. Tokyo saz 
two aircraft carriers and another warship 5 
the Mindanao Sea.—On Luzon, United States gu 
blasted the 16th century stone wall sround t 
inner city of Manila, 700 b¥ 400 yards square. 


Americans now control the entire road system - 
the rocky forest—covered Bataan Peninsula wi 


the exception of a narrow lane leading north fro 
Mariveles through the western hills, a winds 


rugged track that is passable for heavy vehiclii 


only with difficulty —In Germany the Reds dzou 


nine miles further toward Berlin from the soutl 
east, Moscow said, and were at the joining of iF 
Oder and Neisse rivers, with 49 miles to go; oth 
Reds were 17 miles east of Cottbus, seven mm 


from Guben, 54 miles from Dresden, on the nort®) 
east, and 35 miles from Danzig.—In the West, Gex 


Patton’s men gained in the triangle between t 
Moselle and Saar rivers, southwest of Trier. Othi 
troops fought into Saarburg.—In Italy, 


Unite} 
States troops regained Mt. Belvedere north of Pil 
tola.—Allied planes bombed Hitler’s Bavarian rq 
treat at Berchtesgaden. Secretary of War Stimisa 
said in Washington the fiiers bombed Bj 
e ras 
there and elsewhere on the cruise cost the 
73_ planes, Berlin said. Ba 
Feb. 22—On Iwo, United States Marine casus 
ties rose to 4,553, and the gains were reportel 
small, though Japanese night attacks were Ti 


pulsed. American casualties were 903 in less the 


10 hours.—United States troops landed ‘“‘withow 


opposition’? on Capul Island in the San Bernal te 


Straight, between southwest Luzon and “ 
Islands. Gen. MacArthur reported gains alon ny 
soathern and northern flanks of the America) 
tinued against Japanese holed up for a battle » 
the Intramuros. Capul Island is about seven am 
a half miles long and two miles wide at i 
broadest point, but Gen. MacArthur called it tii 
“key to the straits through which passes the mam 
anila Bay from the United 
States.’"—In Burma, the Chinese took the Bane 
win silver and lead mines.—The loss of 800 Amers 
can lives was revealed in the sinking by Unite 
States planes of a Japanese prison ship carryiz 
1,600 prisoners off the Philippines on Dec. 1 
1944.—The Reds reached the Neisse River and lat 
Siege to Guben_ and Forst. Goerlitz was und 
Soviet artillery fire.—In the West the city of Tri 
Was put by Gen. Patton’s moves within range — 
his big guns, which were stationed on high grout 
at Konz, four miles away. His forces forced tw 
crossings of the Saar 65 miles from the Rhir 
They used assault boats to cross south of ‘captura 
Saarburg. The Third Army now holds a 25-miz 
stretch of the west bank of the Saar southwax 
from its ae with the Moselle River. Fort 
miles southeast the-United States Seventh Arn 
captured two-thirds of the French city of Fot 
bach, within two miles of th€ Saar capital, Saal 
bruecken, beating back ‘‘People’s Army” troop) 
thrown into battle so hurriedly that armbands wes 
their only indication of uniform. At the northe# 
end of the front the Canadian First: Army te 
Moyland without opposition and fougHt almo: i 
the edge of Calear, two miles southeast of Moy 
and 15 miles from Wesel.—The Berlin report se 
at Breslau the enemy managed to achieve sli 
peneratiors into the southern front. f 
Feb. 23—Turkey declared war on Germany 
Japan. The Grand National Assembly voted #11 
War unanimously after hearing a request fr 
Foreign Secretary Hasan Saka, who said 
Allied diplomats had informed the Turkish G 
ernment of the Yalta decision that only nai 
actively at wat with the Reich by March 1 w 
participate in the San Francisco World Se 
Conference.—In Poland the Russians, afte 
month's siege, claimed capture of Posen.—in 
West, where Gen. Eisenhower had opened a’ w 
front push for the Rhine, the First and 
Armies advanced to heights along the east sid 
the Roer. They were on the Rhineland pla 
miles from Cologne, and 25 miles from Duss 
Ninth Army troops got into Juelich, a fo 
town on the’ east bank of the Roer, which w 
cleared, with the exception of a citadel in 
northern séction of the town, and captured ab 
towns—all lying from about a mile to two mil 
from the Roer.—in Italy, United States forcl 
occupied the southern slopes of the Della Torr 
ridge northeast of Beélvedere:—Berlin said, tor 
planes in the, Arctic Sea sank one merchar 
of 7,000 tons;’ off the coast U-boats sank 
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rts.--On Iwo United States Marines took- the 
outhern corner of the central airfield. On Mount 
Suribachi, Marines reached the summit and 
Planted the American: flag there. Blockhouses and 
pillboxes inside and outside the crater attacked 
With flame-throwers and grenades. Kangoru Rock, 
2.000 yards off the west shore of Iwo, had been 
hitting United States positions ‘with mortar fire 
and a destroyer silenced the fire. General support 
of the land operations by the fieet’s guns and 
Catrier aircraft was continued. The Japanese 
Were using 1,000-nound rockets.—In Manila, entry 
by United States troops into the old Spanish 
Citadel was made through the two northeastern 
f fre which were stormed after heavy artillery 


e. 

Feb. 24—At Cairo, Egypt, Premier Ahmier 
»&hmed Maher Pasha, 56, was shot and killed in 
Parliament after he had read a royal decree de- 
elaring war eeatast Germany and Japan. The 
@Ssassin was a lawyer, 28.—In the West, the Allied 
(Offensive advanced four miles beyond the Roer 
River. on a 22-mile front. Gen. Patton gained up 
to five miles and reduced the German bulge to 
aaree by two miles on the Luxemburg border. 

irst Army troops, 20 miles from Cologne, drove 
-the enemy cut of half of Dueren. The Allied 
‘Air Force made more than 5;500 flights, Juelich 
yon the east bank of the Roer was ‘‘cleaned out” 
» @xcept for 2 walled citadel in the north.—The Reds 
Were 33 miles south of Danzig, 64 miles from the 
| Pomeranian coast, nine from Starogard. Fighting 
,went on in Breslau and in Grudziadz.—The Ber- 
Teport said in the battle in’East Prussia, Ger- 
@h divisions that reengaged in uninterrupted 
: fighting for six weeks had withstood the 
Sonsizught of eight Soviet armies. In the Silesian 
a, tween Neustettin and Konitz (Chojnicé) 
@hemy pressed the German front back.—On 
the Marines advanced northward 300 to 500 
ds to overrun half of the air strip, and widened 
# beachhead on the east coast by 600 yards; 2,700 
@hemy dead have been counted. In a single area 
) 6f 400 by 600 yards on the East Coast, the Marines 
fad to neutralize about 100 caves, 30 to 40 feet 

Pp, indicating why the 74-day aerial bombard- 

€ of the island and the three-day ship shelling 
jor to landing failed to decimate the garrison. 

© Said United States casualties were 17,000. 
ted States planes bombed the Tokyo area, 
fired Japanese docks at Singapore and targets 

Yokohama.—On Luzon, United States para- 

and ground forces rescued 2,146 civilians 
from the Japanese prison camp at Los Banos, 35 
Miles south of Manila. They were mostly Ameri- 


cans. 
Feb. 25—On Iwo the Third United States Marine 
Givisions, pushed north and captured all of the 
east-west runway on the central airfield and two- 
} ds of the north-south strip of that field. Bat- 
hip guns of the fleet and Marine artillery 
Paved the way for the attack with a barrage, and 
» @arrier planes and bombers gave close support to 
the marines. The Marines used fiame-throwers 
aid explosives to liquidate cave and other positions 
on. Mount Suribachi.—On Luzon there was brisk 
fighting east of Manila, where United States troops 
took San Isidoro and Montalban. The remaining 
mese,in Manila are concentrated chiefly in 
three buildings just outside the wall of the Intra- 
_ muros—the Legislative, Finance and Agricultural 
‘buildings. South of Manila parachute troops 
‘“¢rossed the San Juan River.—United States-planes 
tm a daylight snow storm raid in the Tokyo area 
' dropped, a bomb on the Palace grounds. There 
were 200 heavy B-29s in the attack.—United States 
¢ ops landed on Verde Island between Luzon and 
"Mindoro. Gen. MacArthur, asserting that “‘my 
' eountry has kept the faith,’’ returned the civil 
e ernment of the Philippines to the Philippines 
mmonwealth in a special ceremony in Manila.— 
4 lin’ was bombed by Allied planes for the sixth 
“Successive night; Munich also was attacked. Berlin 


a, Damascas, Syria, the Chamber of 
ties voted a declaration of war against Ger- 


ahd Japan.—In Cairo, Egypt’s declaration 
war against Germany and Japan was approved 


| places. 


by both houses of Parliament.—Berlin was 
bombed by 1,200 United States planes, Londonisaid, 
and more than 3,000 tons were dropped.—The 
Allies have turned back to the French the city and 
port of Oran, in Algiers.—On -the West Front, 
First United States Army troops were within 101% 
mijes of Cologne and Ninth!Army pushed into 
Erkelenz on the rail line between Aachen and the 
Ruhr. In-the north the Canadians reported put- 
ting patrols into the outskirts of Calcar. First 
Army self-propelled artillery was reported firing on 
Cologne. Tanks drove across the open country 
between the Roer and Erift Rivers, containing 
and by-passing fortified villages until infantry 
could come up to clear them*of Germans.: The 
farthest advance from the Roer was made ‘by Ninth 
Army which siezed'Eisdorf, nine miles due east of 
Juelich and a main road to Cologne and three 
miles from the Erft, which is the next water 
barrier and the last one before the Rhine. The 
nearest approach to Cologne was made along the 
main road from Dueren by the United States 104th 
Division after it had taken Golzheim, which is 14 
air miles from the western edge of Cologne, and 
Blatzheim, 12 miles from the edge.—The Polish 
Government-in-Exile in London announced the ap- 
pointment of Gen. Wladyslaw Anders, commander 
of the Polish Second Corps which is fighting with 
the British Eighth Army in Italy, as acting 
commander in chief of all Polish armed forces.— 
In Manila, United States 37th Division troops 
opened a drive against 1,000 Japanese who turned 
down an ultimatum to surrender three heavily 
fortified government buildings in the southern part 
of the city. East of Manila the First Cavalry and 
Sixth Infantry Divisions met increasing enemy 
resistance in driving through the Sierre Madre 
Mountains toward the east coast. At the northern 
end of the front the 25th Iniantry Division pushed 
parallel columns deeper into the Caraballo Moun- 
tains, seizing the town of Lumboy, on the road 
leading into the Balete Pass, and Luna.—On Iwo 
it was announced that United States gains had 
enable their marine observation planes to take off 
from the southern field.—In Burma British troops 
captured Pagan, 96 miles southwest of Mandalay. 

Feb. 27—On the West front, a news blackout by 
Lieut. Gen. William H. Simpson, Commander of 
the United States Ninth Army, hid the extent of 
the advance of his troops and the progress of the 
First Army toward Cologne. Berlin had radioed 
that ‘‘after very strong artillery preparation the 
Canadian First, Army resumed its large-scale 
attack between the lower Rhine and the Maas.’’ 
Gen. Patton's Third Army forces entered Bitberg, 
stopped short of the Kyll River and spread out 
capturing Matzen, a mile northeast, of Bitberg, 
14 miles*inside Germany. The Fourth Division 
and Nattenheim, three miles north of Bitburg, and 
clearing Fliessen, three and a half miles northeast. 
Northeast of Echternach and east of the Pruem 
River the 76th Division fanned out on a five-mile 
front, making gains up to two miles. In these 
moves the Trier-Bitburg road was cut. In the 
battle at the Roer, Berlin said, the ;\Germans were 
pushed back by superior forces.—First Army tanks 
were reported eight and a half miles from the edge 
of Cologne at Sindorf. United /States planes 
bombed Leipzig.—The Reds got within 22 miles 
of pocketing the enemy forces in Danzig. The 
break-through which’ began Feb. 23 in forested 
lake country, was disclosed by Premier Stalin in an 
order of the day. Twelve additional blocks were 
captured inside besieged Breslau.—Prime Minister 
Churchill gave the British House of Commons an 
account of the Yalta Conference. He hailed his 
new agreements with President Roosevelt and 
Premier Stalin as laying the foundation of peace 
“for generations to come,’’ but insisted that the 
new world-security apres must empower 
the three great military powers use their com- 
bined fighting force to keep the peace.—Berlin said 
the Russians lost heavily in a vain attempt to enter 
the Zvolen Valley in Slovakia. On the Oder front 
the enemy, with artillery support, enlarged slight- 
ly his small bridgeheads south of Kuestrin.—On 
Iwo the Japanese clung to one tip of the central 
airfield.—On Luzon, United States troops driving 
into the Marikina watershed east of Manila under 
cover of marine dive-bombers, captured two moun- 
tain peaks in a three-mile advance through Japa- 
nese mortar and artillery fire. The enemy garrison 
at Verde was smashed and in Manila United States 
troops captured the fortified Legislative building 
southeast of Intramuros, leaving Japanese still 
holding the neavy Finance and Agriculture Build- 
beth The Japanese were under artillery fire and 
infantry attack. On Corregidor troops captured 
Kindley airstrip.—Syria and Lebanon declared war 
on Germany and Japan. 

Feb. 28—The news blackout on the progress of 


'the Ninth Army across the plain toward Cologne 


continued. First Army forces were reported as 
having crossed the Erft River and Canal in three 
The Ninth Army reached the outskirts of 
Muenchen-Gladbach and one American column, 
which included the 84th Infantry and tanks, was 
driving north past the city to the west of it, Forti- 


ut 
on 


‘slopes of the mountains. 


fied towns and troop concentration in the areas of 
Rheyt and Krefeld were bombed. 
in Muenchen-Gladbach were attacked_by fighter- 
bombers. = The nearest approach to Cologne was 
made by the Eighth Division of the First Army. 
Infantrymen of this division operating with tanks 
crossed the Erft at Modrath, which is on the far 
bank, and entered the town. Two other crossings 
had previously been made farther north. The Erit 
and the fortified positions on the ridge to the east 
of it are regarded as the outer defenses of Cologne. 
As the First Army moved up against and into these 
defenses, German resistance stiffened. Gen. Pat- 
ton advanced one and a‘half miles; the Canadians, 
one mile. There was violent fighting south of 
Trier, Berlin said; and that Allied attacks at the 
north Gironde fortress were “‘smashed with high 
losses,’ adding that ‘‘in the west British and 
Canadians, despite a tremendous array of men 
and material in the area between the Maas (Meuse) 
and the Lower Rhine, gained only a few kilometers 
southeast of Calcar in the battle which now has 
lasted for three weeks. An attack southeast of 


-Goch failed.”,—In Ponierania the Reds took Neu- 


stettin and Prechlauz. They also captured a suburb 
of Breslau.—The British Commons, 396 to 25 
supported) the Yalta Conference proposals for set- 
tling the Polish issues.—In February, Berlin said, 
the Germans sank 54 vessels (288,480 tons), two 
cruisers, 12 destroyers and escort vessels, six escort 
vessels, and one motor torpedo boat; Allied losses 
in the two months, including the above, were 83 
vessels (467,780 tons)‘ and 12 other escort vessels. 
—Two United States submarines, the Shark and 
the Escolar, have been lost.—Saudi Arabia declared 
war on Germany and Japan, but reserved neutral- 
ity for Moslem holy places.—The Berlin report said 
the Posen garrison ‘“‘succumbed to enemy superior- 
ity’? with ammunition exhausted. Enemy gains in 
Bast Prussia and in Slovakia were small. The 
enemy broke into Breslau from the south. I 
Eastern Pomerania our forces were pushed back 
slightly south of Bublitz and Rummelsburg.—On 
Iwo the United States Marines took another_air- 
field and advanced up to 800 yards—Gen. Mac- 
Arthur’s forces landed on Palawan, westernmost 
island of the Philippines.—President Roosevelt re- 
turned to the White House from his Yalta trip. 


1945—MARCH 

March 1—On Iwo, the United States Marines 
advanced north and northeast to approach Hill 
362, ‘‘one of the few good promontories in enemy 
hands,’’ 1,000 yards from the'northeast end of the 
island, against fierce resistance. The advance 
northward put the Marines in possession of the 
western end ef the island’s northern and third air- 
strip, ‘which was never put in operati by the 
Japanese.—The British Commons and House of 
Lords approved the Yalta declaration.—President 
Roosevelt personally submitted to Congress his 
report on the Yalta conference. He said the con- 
ference was ‘‘a successful effort by the three lead- 
ing nations to find-a common ground for peace. 
It spells the end of the system of unilateral action 
and exclusive alliances and spheres of influence 
and balances of power.and all the other expedients 
which have been tried for centuries, and have 
failed.”"—In the West, United States troops occu- 
pied the twin cities of Muenchen-Gladbach, and 
Rheydt, 15 miles west of Duesseldorf, and were 
attacking near Neuss, a mile west of the Rhine op- 
posite Duesseldorf. Gen. Patton’s men took Trier. 
—Russian troops widened their middle Pomeranian 
wedge toward the Baltic coast, driving a spear- 
head to within 11 miles of an American prisoner- 
of-war camp at Gross-Tychow. Berlin said Soviet 
forces had opened a new onslaught in East Prussia 
aimed at eliminating the last Nazi hold around 
Koenigsberg.—Allied planes bombed Singapore port 


-and fort.—The 14,250-ton ammunition-laden cargo 


ship U.S.S. Serpens recently was sunk by the 
Japanese in the South Pacific, with loss of all 
hands, approximately 200 Coast Guard officers and 
men. The Navy revealed the loss of the U.S.S. 
Extractor, a small salvage vessel, which was mis- 
takenly sunk by a United States submarine.— 
German supplies and munitions depots on~ the 
Italian Riviera coast! were raked by a French 
naval flotilla—-The Berlin report said north of 
the Zobten the Germans were pushed back to the 
Northwest of Koenigs- 
berg the Germans captured dominating hills. South 
of Rummelsburg ground was recaptured in a 
counter-attack. Enemy tank spearheads on a 
narrow space advanced farther northwestward, 
reaching the road leading from Koeslin to Schlawe. 

March 2—Cologne and Duesseldorf were under 
Allied artillery fire of the First Canadian and 
United States Ninth Armies. Venlo, Krefeld and 
Neuss were captured. The Ninth Army and the 
Canadians apere within 10 miles of each other 
in their converging move toward the Ruhr. The 
Ninth cut across the Rhineland Plain from Venlo 
on the Meuse (Maas) to Neuss on the Rhine, sey- 
ering contact between Marshal von Rundstedt’s 
forces at the northern and southern ends of the 
front. West of Krefeld the United States troops 
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way bridge and the hway bridge 
and Duesseldorf, twin man turing cities. 
ture of Trier by the Ameri was 


With the seizure of this village, one Soviet colur 
was 10 miles northeast of Gross-Tychow, site 
a large American prisoner-of-war camp. 

was a one-mile Red gain in the Koenigsberg ar 
Berlin told of heavy fighting in the Sudeten Mou 
tain foothills in Silesia near Schweidnitz, wae mi 
in e. ea 


‘ great defensive battle between t 
Roer and the Rhine spread northward to the se 
tor between Kempen and Geldern and to t 
area northwest of Dusseldorf. Units of the Uniti 
States Ninth Army drove from the southwest ai 
the south up to Krefeld.—In the Philippines Uniti 
States troops landed on Lubang Island, whii 
commands the western exit of Verde Passage 
ris) 


on Corregidor.—On Iwo, 
ver as yards from the northern tip of t] 
island. ' 
March 3—Finland declared war on Germ: 
In a declaration dated March 1, and released 
11:30 P.M. teday, the Government announced th 
Finland had been at war with G 


Conference, in Cairo, closed with the signin 
draft of the proposed constitution.—t 


man troops repulsed strong enemy attacks = 
along the line from the Rhine elbow at Rees dow 
to Geldern in the course of bloody fighting. Sout 
east from there and along the Rhine the enem: 
in bitter fighting, succeeded in pressing back o 
units and entering Krefeld.—United States plan 

bombed Tokyo, also Kanto Nagoya and Shizuok 

In a raid on the Ryukyn Islands a Japanese. d 

stroyer and several other ships’ were sunk.- 
United. States troops landed on Tiaco and Buri: 


Islands, south of Luzon. United States 
as Sos captured Ternate, 18 miles couthwaned 
= ' 


March 4—North of Homberg, opposit 
of the Ruhr River, United Petabes the mmouts 
pushed across the approaches to the Admirs 
Scheer Bridge leading into Duisburg and reache 
the Rhine near a railway bridge north of Duid 
burg. To the south other First Army troops ac 
vanced to within two miles of Cologne. tn 
north the Canadians moved south along ft) 
Rhine to within eight miles of Wesel, where the 
still is a bridge across the Rhine. German fore 
continued to withdraw across the Rhine, T 
Germans, making a stiff fight west of Xanten. 
protect the ferry crossing over the Rhine ban 
broke into Vynen, eight miles northwest of Wes 
and Marenbaum, four miles northwest of Xa; 
ten. German opposition also stiffened against t) 
Ninth Army forces pressing against the bridg 
head from the south and the weather hampere 
Lieut. Gen. William H. Simpson’s troops. Neus: 
cleared of German troops, was put under con 
trol of the American Military Government.’ I 
Pomerania the Reds got to within 14 miles ¢ 
Soviet "acon reached "Gn poset : 
reac! -the co i 
and in the Koeslin areas,—The i Gerth ae a 
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to the River Kyll. On the lower course of 
‘iver attacks were smashed with heavy casual- 
the Americans. The garrison ~of the 

de South destroyed enemy strongholds. In 
Etruscan Apennines hard fighting flared up 
of Poretta with the Americans attacking. 

sh thrusts north of Faenza failed—On Iwo 
United States Marines advanced 50 to 100 
in some sectors.—On Luzon guerrilla troops, 
mjunction with United States forces, seized 
trol of mountaincus Ilocus Norte in the north- 


region. 
eh 5—In the West, United States First 
iy troops penetrated a.mile past the Oder 
ts of Cologne and fought in shell-torn streets; 
forces reached the Rhine at _Orsoy, four 
north of Homberg; the Wesel bridgehead 
the Germans was narrowed to 12 by six miles; 
her First Army soldiers crossed the Erft and 
Waivanced. up to 3,500 yards of the Rhine crossing 
Bonn. Gen. Paiton’s men widened their brige- 
md over the Kyll River, four miles east of Bit- 
ure. Cologne straddles the Rhine. Most of the 
‘part of the city is on the left bank of the 
ve The annexed suburbs of Deutz, Mulheim, 
and Vingst lie across the river. All di- 
Hsions of Gen. Patton’s Third Army are fighting 
German soil.—British planes bombed the Chem- 
area. United States planes raided a dozen 
losing 32 craft, Berlin said. Berlin said 
ap planes made a sweep over the British 
S.—Berlin said in the West the British were 
in the Xantan sector. The Americans 
hed Rheinberg from the southwest and south 
le their attacks against Orsoy failed. On the 
e front between Duesseldorf and Euskirchen 
man troops fought strong enemy forces, which 
ded in pressing on toward the Rhine. Fight- 
progressed in. the western suburbs of Cologne. 
Majority ‘of American thrusts between the 
Eifel and the Moselle were repelled. Only 
east of Kyliburg did the .enemy succeed in 
wing a deep tank thrust.—Gen. MacArthur 
im the evacuation of civilians from the Philip- 


es met rifle, machine-gun and mortar fire. 

# Burma the British captured Meiktila} 80 
outh of Mandalay: 7 

6—The part of\Cologne on the West side 


German rear guards with machine guns 
d in the battered buildings, plus some sniping 
iians and by enemy soldiers who had dis- 
their uniforms. American troops held the 
bank of the Rhine from Cologne north to 
With the exception of the village of Zons, 
Miles northwest of Cologne, and from Neuss 
te a point just east of Rheinberg, taken by 
Ninth Army. The Germans’ Wesel bridge- 
Was broken up by British, American and 
an ucks, while to the north of the left 
the Anglo-Canadian forces controlled the 
‘est bank of the Rhine to the Nijmegen area. 
fen Patton’s men advanced over 16 miles across 
Eifel area to within 20 miles _of Coblenz. 
crossed the Lieser River at Daun. Gen. 
on now hss a bridgehead across the Kyl] River 
miles long from ™Sinfeld to Orenhofen. The 
ited States Ninth Army héld the west bank of 
e Rhine from the Erft River near Duesseldorf to 
nt north of Homberg.—The White Russian 
Army reached the Baltic entrance of Stettin 
The troops reached the Dievenow River, east- 
most of the three passages into the Stettin road- 

fad, by capturing the fishing port of Cammin, 
miles northeast of Stettin and four miles from 
= open sea.—iIn Italy; moving up to a half-mile 
rthward ‘through the Apennines on both sides 
e Pistola-Bologna highway, United States 
“Army troops seized two hills and occupied 
ra, 13 miles southwest of Bologna.—Berlin 
the west attacks launched by the Canadian 

- Army against Xanten brought the enemy 
eavy losses at he discontinued “his at- 

' East- of Rifeinberg, which was lost aiter 
and violent street fighting, the Americans 

ed back the German lines toward the north. 


Cologne violent street fighting flared up. Rhein- 


was lost. Pomerania German troops 
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Cologne north of Duésseidorf. The Wesel bridge- 


head, which is being maintained with’ determina- 
tion by the enemy, was reduced to a length of just 
under eight miles, with a depth of seven miles at 
the deepest point and five miles at the shoulders. 
A drive which began on March 5 brought United 
States Third Army spearheads to the Rhine in a 
50-mile advance northwest of Coblenz. Tanks and 
infantry of Lieut. Gen, Hodges’ First Army, strik- 
ing toward Bonn, advanced seven miles south of 
Cologne toward the spearhead of Gen. Patton’s 
forces forming the northern arm of the pincers 
in which the Germans might, be trapped west of 
the Rhine. The main attack by the First Army 
Was south of Cologne. Front-line reports said the 
First Army had gained 15,000 yards and_had 
broken into the outer defenses of Bonn. Other 
troops had reached a point two miles or less 
from the Rhine. The Eighth Infantry Division 
fighting in the area just south of Cologne droye 
the Germans from Krondorf and Imndorf, ‘three 
miles south of the city and just west of, the 
highway south of Cologne to Bonn.—In Italy, 
southwest of Bologna, United States and Brazilian 
troops advanced up to five miles.—Berlin said 
on the lower Rhine at the Wesel bridgehead. the 
enemy was thrown back with heavy losses. In 
the sector from Duesseldorf to Cologne the Ger- 
man front was pressed back in heavy fighting to 
the eastern bank of the Rhine. On the western 
bank fighting was still going on in the ruins oi 
Cologne. On the Ahr enemy tank spearheaus 
reached Remagen and crossed the Eifel into the 
Rhine-Moselle triangle. In the Odsburg Forest 
south of Trier American attempts to relieve fight- 
ing groups cut off by our troops failed. In the 
lower Vosges enemy thrusts collapsed in our fire. 
—On Iwo, Marines gained up to 500 yards.—The 
Chinese captured the city of Old Lashio, terminus 
of the Burma Road and the end of the railway 
from Mandalay, and were two miles from New 
Lashio. 

March 8—In Germany, First Army troops crossed 
the Rhine between Cologne and Coblenz and es- 
tablished a bridgehead on the eastern bank. They 
also fought into Bonn, 1545 miles south of 
From Cologne south First troops moved 
east toward the Rhine, clearing German troops 
from nine towns and reathing the Rhine at 
Rodenkirchen and east of Gederot, which 5 
seven miles south of the Hohenzollern Bridge a 
Cologne, as well as at Bonn. The First Division, 
which entered Bonn yesterday, cleared half of it 
against scattered resistance. Gen. Patton's men 
gained three and one-half miles in the Trier area. 
—Berlin was bombed for the 17th consecutive 
night. More than 500,000 incendiaries fell on 
Sessau.—The Reds were within six miles of Stet- 
tin and 26 miles from Berlin.—In Italy, United 
States troops advanced through! the northwestern 
Apennines toward Bologna and Modena after hav- 
ing consolidated their positions in the newly won 
towns of Fornaci, Salvyaro and Serra.—Berlin said 
on the lower Rhine German troops repelled enemy 
attacks in the area of Xanten. At the bridgehead 
of Wesel the enemy after a slight advance was 
checked by German fire. In the sector of Cologne 
the Americans pressed back German forces to the 
east bank of the Rhine while the garrison of 
Bonn desisted in the ruins of the town, In the 
Rhine-Moselle triangle enemy tanks gained 
ground, |particularly toward the Lower Moselle. 
Enemy attacks both east’ and south of Trier as 
well as at Fraulautern collapsed in German fire. 
Red attacks at Stettin collapsed. In West Prussia 
the Reds pushed into German -positions and 
gained further ground to the north.—Bearded 
Indian troops entered Mandalay-and took the 
railway station.—On Iwo, Marines reached the 
cliff top overlooking the northeast beaches and 
climbed 1,000 yards up the northwest shore. It 
was disclosed that Sgt. John Basilone, first en- 
listed Marine to win the Congressional Medal of 
Honor in this war, was killed by Japanese artil- 
lery fire on the beach on the first day of th 
battle for Iwo. Sgt. Basilone, 27, hero of Guadal- 
canal, from Raritan, N. J., was leading his ma- 
chine-gun platoon through an artillery barrage 
when he was ‘fell 
troops pushed 12 miles north along the west 
coast to Aringay, west of the Philippine summer 
capital of Baguio, and on the south coast ad- 
vanced 13 miles east of Balayan Bay to capture 
Lemery. ” 

March. 9—In the West, First Army troops com- 
pleted the capture of Bonn, 1244 miles north of 


{their bridgehead across the Rhine at Ramagen. 
Crnets repulsed a German armored counter-at- 
tac! 


against’ the bridgehead. Erpel, near the 
eastern end of the Remagen Bridge, was captured 
by First Army forces. The German radio said 
that American forces had gone as far as Linz, 
two and one-half miles southeast of Erpel, where 
they had been held. Other First Army forces 
cleared’ the west bank of the Rhine between 
Remagen and Bonn, save for a few isolated parties 
of Germans fi oe in the waaay while the 
Third had reached the outskirts of Coblenz and 


ed.—On» Luzon, United States, 


~ 
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ee Neopet apie Lb, 
ae aa thi Coblenz plain. The 
cleared two-thirds of the “inder Gen. Brad- 


bridge 

( The Allies took over Godesbere. 
& the battle oe area of the 

i d all along 3 A 
on ae west bank of the Rhine northwest 

of Beek on the extreme north, while the Canadians 


aid that a blanket of fire was thrown over an 
See of 15 square miles in the heart of Tokyo 
by a fleet of 300 B-29s in the largest_and most 
intensified raid on that city to ate, ee 


result of 
Depart- 


ment disclosed. Y 

‘ / March 10—In the Wesel bridgehead area the 
Germans were driven back to the Willenthal Canal 
sector by the Canadians on the northwest, the 
British in the center and the Americans on the 
southeast; and the two Wesel bridges were wrecked. 
’ \Phis left the enemy in a ‘‘pocket’’ 22 miles long and 
seven to 12 miles wide, as a result of the tighten- 
ing of the Rhine’s west bank from Coblenz north 
to Nijmegen. Scottish troops took Menzelen; then 
advanced 600 yards, entering Delmannshoff; the 
Ninth Army got into Wallack, also on the west 
bank of the Rhine; the First Army reached Hon- 
nef on the east bank of the Rhine; Third Army 
‘soldiers took Ruebenach and Wittlich, and four 


- Kartuzy on the road to Danzig and street battles 

were fought in Kuestrin. German troops crossed 
\ the Drava River.—The Rumanian Government of 
Prime Minister Peter Groza received the official 
permission of the Soviet Government to take over 
the control and administration of northern Tran- 
sylvania, in accordance with the terms of Ru- 
Mania’s armistice with the United Nations.— 
rlin said our troops were taken back from the 

‘ Wesel bridgehead to the east bank of the Rhine. 

The enemy was pushed back from Haguenau, in Al- 

, Sace.—United States Eighth Army troops landed on 

Mindanao, the second largest of the Philippine 

Islands. They went ashore just east of Zam- 
: boanga City. United States ships had shelled the 

» ' heaches.—On Iwo the Marines reached the beach 
on the eastermost point of the island. United 

, States reports from Guam said the fighting on 

|March 7-8 was ‘‘downright savagery’’—one of the 
worst in the history of the Marine Corps—with 
/ 564 Japanese dead.—The United States plane raid 

on Tokyo on March 10 is officially reported to have 
hit 15 square miles of the heart of the city.— 
The Japanese opened an offensive against Chinese 
forces near the China coast, 25 miles northeast 
of the former treaty port of Swatow. Battles were 
reported in progress five miles beyond Kityang, 

25 miles inland and upriver from Swatow, which 
_ the Japanese captured in 1939. 

' March 11—Fighting continued at the Remagen 
bridgehead over the Rhine, which is now officially 
described as nine miles long and three miles 
deep. First Army forces made gains that meas- 
ured a mile in one or two places; seven towns were 
taken east of the Rhine and there was fighting 
_ in Honnef, five miles north of the eastern end 
sof the Ludendorff railroad bridge over which the 

‘original crossing was made. -Linz, east of the 
bridgehead, also was captured. ‘The Germans 
reported fighting in Hoenningen. They also re- 
ported the loss of Leubsdorf, a mile south of 
Dattenberg. -Gen. Patton’s troops are now along 
the west bank of the Moselle for a 20-mile stretch 
northeast of Trier and for 18 miles southeast of 
Coblenz. There is a gap of 17 miles in the center 
through which the remnants of the German 
Seventh Army in this. sector are withdrawing 
-across the Moselle into the Saar Basin. This 
retreat is almost ended. West of the Rhine other 
Third Army units advanced three to six miles 
with ‘‘scattered’”’ resistance. The maximum gain 
in one area on the American front was 2,000 yards; 
5,000 tons of bombs were dropped on Essen rail 
yards.—Soviet troops got to within eight miles 
of Gdynia and 10 miles of Danzig. In the Polish 
Corridor, Kielmo was taken, also Liessau, 17 miles 
-gouth of Danzig. Berlin said the Germans lost 
ground in the Kuestrin, Stettin, Kolberg, Neu- 
stadt, Gydnia, Danzig and Zuokan areas.—In Italy, 
United States ti ing strategic hts 
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other towns.—The Reds took Lauenburg and/ 
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overlooking the Po valley, advanced without oppo 
sition 2,500 yards northwest of Castelnuovo ani 
occupied the ridges.of Mount Velvedere and Mours 
Valbura.—Berlin said the situation on the Ri 
between Emmerich and Bonn was characterizet 
by regrouping on both sides. _In the area c 
Coblenz, in the foothills of the Fifel and east ¢ 
the River Kyll, American pressure in the dir 
tion of the Moselle was kept up. -A German count 
ter-thrust recaptured localities northwest 
Bernkastel.—Rebuilding was begun in Manila. I 
the Civic Center, Maj. Gen. Hugh J. Casey, chic! 
of engineers for this area, listed the postofficil 
and all but one wing of the city hall as salvagey 
able. He said immediate necessary repairs an¢é 
clearing could be done within six months. Dire’ 
damage to property he estimated between $50,000, 
000 and $75,000,000.—United States planes bombe 
Nagoya. The raid, Tokyo said, was from midnight 
to 3:20 A.M. and ‘‘blindly bombed’’ business sec: 
tions——Tokyo said that the protectorate of Ann: 
had detached itself from the Government-Gener: 
by a “‘declaration of independence.” 7 
March 12—United States forces on both sides o 
the Rhine in the Remagen area fought to hold thi 
bridge. First Army forces made gains of up tt 
one and one-quarter miles in some areas, expand) 
ing the Allies’ foothold to a depth of four mil 
While the battle east of the Rhine increased i! 


3 It is 38 miles from Berlin, eight 
from Danzig and six from _Gdynia.—Berlin saic. 
east of Remagen the Americans captured seyeray 
localities and heights.—On Mindanao Dnited States 
forces captured 


—Australian forces in New Guinea, in 


eum Paes Be pontoon) 
ir rmy for 

of the Moselle continued to mop up and inet 
enemy bridgehead was narrowed to four miles. 
The 94th Infantry opened an attack on a seyen-: 
mile front southeast of Trier after crossing thet 
Ruwer River. Opposition from enemy artillery,» 
mortars and rockets was strong but the Americans: 
advanced one-half to two and one-half miles.) 
Ninth Army patrols which had crossed the Rhine! 
in the Duisburg area were forced to withdraw. 
German patrols pushed across to the west. Three: 
Allied tactical air forces carrying out their cam-. 
paign to isolate the Ruhw and the Remagen/ 
bridgehead flew 2,750 sorties in the face of in-| 
creased resistance from the German Air Force. In| 
Cologne, United States sound trucks toured the! 
Streets radioing news and instructing the in-- 
habitants as to their activities under the new | 
American Military Government.—The Reds fought} 
in the suburbs of Danzig and Gdnia, At Lake 
Balatan, southwest of Budapest, the Reds were 
peseed back to the east side from the northern 
Rave ..Moscow said the Reds .got control of a 
nine-mile front on Puck Bay by capturing Haller-. 


. eninsul 
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gressed. The German bulge west of the Moselle 
foliapsed. Allied troops pushed northward to the 
South bank of the Saar River, over which the 
“Main body of the enemy was withdrawn.—British 
pees dropped il-ton bombs (25 feet, 5 inches 
ong; 3 feet, 10 inches-diameter) on a yiaduct at 
Bielsfeld, in northwest Germany, knocking down 
_ Six or eight spans, London said.—In Slovakia 
ene pushed forward on a 21i-mile front, re- 
, cing the Nazi pocket to about 400 square 
imiles. At the northeastern end of the line the 
Russians seized Gruenwiese, four miles from the 
: hes Lagoon and 17 miles southwest of Koenigs- 
berg, in a drive to cut the pocket into two seg- 
/ Mients. At Gruenwiese the Russians stood two 
Tiles from the coastal highway linking the Ger- 
» “man front.—Berlin said German troops recaptured 
Heights and locations east of Remagen. Under 
heavy deployment of smoke screens the enemy 
ened & foothold on the eastern bank of the 
~ Moselle northeast of Cochem and Uerzig. iIn 
, ~ damaging raids on Hanover and elsewhere 23 planes 
of the enemy were shot down. The enemy was 
ehecked in the Gdynia and Danzig areas, also at 
- Koenigsberg.—The American fiag was reised on 
Iwo at the foot of Mount Suribachi and simul- 
taneously the fiag,raised by the Marines during the 
fifth day of the battle on top of Suribachi’s 551- 
foot active cone was lowered. United States 
troops landed on Romelson and Simara Islands, 
60 miles east of Mindoro. 
> March 15—United States First Army troops in 
\ the Remagen bridgehead. extended the length 
*of the Allied grasp east of the Rhine to 11 miles 
and deepened it to six miles, so that the Cologne 
Super-road was brought under small-arms fire and 
Was crossed by Allied patrols north of Duisburg. 
* ‘The Seventh Army advanced up to three miles 
> around Saarbruecken and east as far as Haguenau. 
~ The Third Army moved eastward around the right 
flank of the Gérman defenses in the Saar, while 
‘others pushed south across the Moselle River near 
“its Rhine junction, to cut off Coblenz which lies 
between the two rivers. The Seventh Army bombed 
/Zweibruecken and Homberg, after Wehrden and 
Duerstenausen had been mopped up, and got into 
Habkirehen. Thunderbolt pilots missians reported 
© & chain of burning villages from Saarbruecken to 
the upper Rhine, with both Saarbruecken and 
Homburg in flames. The 94th Infantry advanced 
one and one-half miles taking Heddert, two miles 
east of the Ruwer River in _ the area nine to 10 
miles southeast of Trier.—Russian shock troops 
made a seven-mile break-through to the coast 
of the Frisches Haff, (Lagoon) southwest of 
Koenigsberg. North of Budapest, United States 
: Soviet planes joined in a fight within 20 
) miles of the Russo-German front lines.—Berlin 
§aid east of Honnef the enemy got deeper into our 
. main defense. We were pressed back in the For- 
a sector. The enemy was stalled west of 
"Bitche. We lost the north part of Haguenau. In 
Pthe Moselle-Rhine triangle between Coblenz and 
* *Simmern violent fighting was in progress with 
the advancing United States tank spearhead. Fight- 
"ing also continued in the Osburger Hochwald and 
fhe Schwarzwalder Hochwald. In front of Stettin 
the battle flared anew in ferocity—Gen, Mac- 
Arthur’s troops smashed a Japanese landing at- 
tempt on Batangas Bay in southwestern Luzon and 
in Mindanao seized control of the whole southern 
end of Zamboanga Peninsula. United States infan- 
" trymen continued advances east of Manila and ap- 
proached Teresa, four miles southeast of the cap- 
tured bastion of Antipolo, on the road to the east 
coast of Luzon. In Mindanao, the troops moved 
westward and eastward _to reach San Ramon, on 
the southwest coast of Zamboanga Peninsula, and 
Manicahan, on the southeast coast,—Australian 
troops Janded on the northwest coast of Bougain- 
 yille’ Island. 
Fe a 16—United States Third Army troops ad- 
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of Iwo. Island en 


| fried Line, pushed on in the area o 


vanced Pacific Fleet 
the Marines lost 4,189 
26-day action, 


Headquarters revealed that 
officers and men killed in the 

-da The wounded totaled 15,308 and 
Tati 441, bringing the overall casualties. to 


March 17—The Third Army attacked Coblenz 
across the Moselle from the west, while: others, 
Supported by artillery and tank fire pushed into 
the city from the southwest. Others striking south- 
east along the east bank of the Saar River, rolled 
up the Germans’ right flank in the Siegfried Line, 
plunging to within a mile of Merzig, where the 
line’s switchback position joins the forward de- 
fenses. At some Points the gain was 20 miles. 
The Remagen bridgehead was expanded “to 14 
miles in length and seven and one-half miles in 
width. The Autobahn was crossed at several places 
and the United States First Army took Strodt. 
Haguenau was taken.’ Between the mountains and 
the Haguenau Forest, the 203d infantry /Division 
cleared Gumbrechtshoffen and entered Grunders- 
hoffen, while another unit pushed into Utten- 
hoffen along the Zinsel River, Fighting con- 
tinued in Mertzwiller, half of which is still held 
by the enemy, but Griesbach, two miles north, has 
been taken, Other troops moved into the out- 
skirts of Niederbronn to*the northwest, while to 
the southeast others neared Reichshoffen and, 
north of the Haguenau forest, Forstheim and 
Morsbronn were cleared. These forees then iswept 
on toward Gunstett.—In East Prussia the Reds 
were within three miles of the southern defenses 
of Stettin. Russians in East Prussia took Branden- 
burg.—In Italy, United States troops were ‘re- 
pulsed at Salvaro.—Berlin said there was fierce 
street fighting in Coblenz. South of Bad Muenster 
on the Stein enemy tanks which had crossed 
the Nahe were checked. In West Prussia German 
troops repelled without appreciable loss of ground 
Soviet attacks west of Gdynia, north of Zuckau 
(Zukowo) and in the area of Kleschkau.—United 
States planes raided German rail and oil targets, 
—United States forces landed on Basilan Island 
across a 12-mile strait from Zamboanga.—United 
Atetr planes bombed Matsuwa Island in the 

uriles. 

March 18—In the Saar-Moselle-Rhine triangle, 
where the United States Third and Seventh Armies 
are active, the city of Bingen was captured with 
45 other places. It was disclosed that the central 
span of the Ludendorff bridge at Ramagen had 
collapsed the day before but that reinforcements 
used the pontoon bridges——An infantry division, 
entered Niederdollendorf and Oberdollendorf op- 
posite Bad Godesberg, across the Rhine. Other 
infantrymen occupied high ground a mile north 
of Brungsberg. The Ninth Infantry Division 
crossed ‘the. Wied River, near Niederhoppen and 
overran an airstrip_east of the Autobahn near 
Windhagen. The First Army now controls six 
miles of the Autobahn. Merzig was taken. The 
Germans fighting between the Hardt Mountains 
and the Rhine on the northern extremity of the 
Alsace Plain withdrew into the Siegfried Line 
poses defending the Wissemburg Gap. Bad- 
reuznach was seized. The bridge over Mahe 
and Kirn was blown up. In the Saar Alten 
Hornbach was captured. United States troops 
advanced in the Hardt Mountains. A French 
force'on the extreme right of the line advanced 
in step with the Americans. They took Souffien- 
heim and Runtzenheim, about 10 miles east of 
Haguenau and reached Fort Louis, eastern anchor 
of the Maginot Line.—The Reds, in Pomerania, 
took Kolberg on the Baltic coast and, in Slovakia 
captured five towns and up to or near the Hron 
River.—Allied planes bombed the Berlin area 
dropping, London said, 12,400 explosives an 
650,000 fire bombs.—Berlin.said in the West the 
enemy had crossed the Autobahn north of Honnef. 
—One ofthe stubbornest small engagements in 
the Luzon campaign is still being fought 50 
miles north of Manila, where a force of Japanese 
who fied from Fort Stotsenburg holed up in_the 
hills as troops of the Sixth Army brushed by them 
to take the Philippines capital and for more than a 
month have been resisting all efforts to dislodge 
them.—In the Aitape-Wewak area of New Guinea, 
the westernmost limit reached by the Australians 
jn the Huon Peninsula and Ramu Valley is the 
Sepik River. Between this line and the Allied 
base at Aitape were elements of .three enemy 
divisions and headquarters of the 18th . Japanese 
Army. Enemy forces established ‘a. position be- 


'tween the coast and far into and beyond the 


Torrecelli Mountains. : 
‘March 19—In the West, 1,000 or more of four 
divisions of the United States Third Army in the 


' Saar-Moselle-Rhine triangle moved east on a 


45-mile front from Wolfsheim, 13 miles aaa 
west of Mainz in the north, to a point 14 m 
northwest of Kaiserslautern in the south, The 
Germans blew: up two permanent and one pontoon 
bridges at Mainz. Gen. Patton’s men cleared 
about half of the triangle, while the Seventh 
Army, smashing northward through. the Sieg- 
Neunkirchen 
to positions 13 miles south of those held by the 
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tak: fy es By ? e= 
q the right flank of Gen. Patton’s eas 
Rad SVE, See ece Pee mites i 
panded to. 18 miles in le (Posen Atty 
‘ he north, American infantry 

ebaied the Ruhr Plain, Behind the front the oe 
Infantry Division, which completed the veer gies 
of Coblenz, also cleared the last two miles fe Be 
west bank of the Rhine between Coblenz and te zy 
and Allied troops are now along the river os 
Bingen in the south to Emmerich in the noe 
French Colonial troops took Soultz and cies iA 
the German frontier for the first time since on 
—In East Prussia the Reds were within é6ne a e 
‘of Braunsberg and three miles of Heiligenbell.— 
Off Britain, ‘U-boats sank seven. convoyed ships 
(24,500 tons), Berlin said. Berlin said between 
the, Rhine and the Palatinate highland ao 
continued -with enemy tank forces which a ; 
yanced across the Nahe and the Glan Valley. A 
_the southern border of the Rhine. gfe) 
‘where, our troops have taken positions in the 
West Wall fortifications. all attacks) failed with 
heavy casualties for the enemy.—United States 
troops landed on Panay Island ‘‘virtually without 
loss” and established a, beachhead within seven 
miles of Iloilo, the capital. The American troops 
were covered by the guns of the task force of 
the Seventh Fleet and by air support of the 13th 
Air Force. Malamaui Island, off Zamboanga, -was 


se 4 

Match 20—Troops of the Third Army took 
Worms on the Rhine, entered Mainz and cleared 
‘Kaiserslautern; Seventh Army forces joined Third 
Army men 12 miles west of that place;. other 
Seventh troops crossed the Saar at two places 
in the. Saarbruecken area., That city and Zwei- 
bruecken were taken, also Volklingen. Remnants 
of the German Seventh Army that crossed the 
Moselle River a week-.ago and all that is left 
of the First Army except rear guards in the 
Siegfried Line positions north of the Wissem- 
bourg Gap retreated eastward toward a 45-mile 
Stretch of the Rhine between Worms and Lauter- 
bourg.—Air forces attached to the Seventh Army 
were officially declared to have cut every Ger- 
man escape route across the Rhine, and the enemy 
was observed attempting to flee in barges. Gen. 
Hisenhower warned’ civilians to leave the Ruhr 
district ‘‘immediately,’”” declaring that “from now 
on, no shelter or refuge’’ within the district could 
be‘ considered safe.—Russian forces captured 


- 


=” 


| Brandenberg and Alt-Damm, anu seized the Ger- 
' man bridgehead on the Oder opposite Stettin.— 
British planes bombed Berlin for the 29th con- 


secutive night, and “Allied planes attacked a 
natural oil réfinery at Hemmingstedt on the Danish 
peninsula and Hambureg’s port and its Blohm & 
Voss submarine yards. An oil refinery in the 
Hamburg area also was hit. In double blows at 
rail points feeding the enemy’s Rhine front, RAF 
Yancasters attacked Germany’s largest rail yard 
at Hamm, and Halifaxes bombed the Reckling- 
housen yards.—U-boats sank seven ships (43,000 
tons) including two destroyers and a corvette, 
Berlin said.-Berlin said our weak garrison at 
* CoblenZ was withdrawn to the’ east Rhine bank. 
e South of it the 
United States Third Army enlarged its breach 
area across the Nahe toward the east and south- 
east toward the Rhine. From the Palatinate 
highland their tank spearheads penetrated into 
Kaiserslautern, where there was. heavy fight- 
ing. In the east ‘we lost the bridgehead east 
of Stettin. South of Lake Balaton the strongly 
fortified positional sector of the Soviets was 
pareused. in Burma the British occupied Man- 
-dalay after two years, 10 months, 12 days of 
Japanese occupation. The end of the 12-day siege 
€nded when. four Burmese bearing white flags 
and a Union Jack came forth and reported that 
|| Japanese troops had slipped out under cover of 
darkness. British troops captured Mogok, site 


_ of the world’s largest ruby mines ‘and a com- 


munications center 65 miles northeast of Man- 


7 dalay—On Panay, United States forces reached 


the outskirts of Iloilo. On Luzon the guerrilas 
(United States) took San Fernando port. Enemy 
resistance ebbed on Zamboanga Peninsula as 
tank-supported troops drove deeper into the hills 


“above San Roque airfield after repulsing an enemy 
counter-attack. . A small amphibious movement, 
coupled, with a land 


; attack, took Isabella, on 
 Basilan Island, in the Sulu Archipelago.—in the 
“Inland Sea, United States planes hit 15 to 17 
Japanese warships including one or two battleships 
-and six or seven carriers; sank six freighters and 
destroyed 475 planes, United States ‘Admiral 


March 21—In the West, United States Third 
Army troops, advancing in the Palatinate seven 


' .Mitscher reported. 


Rhine and west, to south, beyond Neustadt. The 
' Seventh Army was linked with’ the Third at two 


+ points. United States planes destroyed and dam- 
' aged 526 motor vehicles, 2 


.205 railroad cars, 162 
locomotives, 112 armored fighting vehicles, includ- 

vehicles. The 
_Remagen Bridge toed is now the Allies’ only foot- 


SA ee ae ae OTe ee 


entered Ludwigshafen on the 


ee eee 
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American attacks were ~ 
ae thdrawal in the north 


hold east of ae Bate at Le | 
and other Americans pushed toward Witt a the 
southeast. 3 hird 
ps ouehee into Burgalben, 11 miles 
southwesp of pie 
Dy s = 
Se libel baa area me pie ues soushete me 
i mm.  Behjn a) 
Haisers tee wighth antry cleared Kaiserslautern 
ured Enk 
. _ Steinfel 


ing of ‘the Reich.—Th 
miles of Danzig.—Th 


eons 
while a thir orce 
half miles through the 


wartime parliamentary body established when the 


Polish Government was set up in London, was 


solved by a decree of President Wladislaw Raczkie= 


wicz.—Berlin 
Bingen. 


said violent 


fighting continued 
We have fallen back from the South 


Palatinate. In the Rhine-Hesse area our forces 


have fought their way back from the River. Be 
io vEne Mainz bridgehead. Bitter fighting is 
progress in defensive battle 


se \ 

March 22—A wall of smoke, put up befor 
dawn and kept up until after dark, hid the move 
of Allied troops poised along the northern eni 
of the Western Front from the German enen 
across the Rhine. The battle for the Saar Basi 
continued. Allied planes raid German camps. 
dumps, communications and airfields on the West~ 
phalian Plain opposite the front of Marshal 
Montgomery’s 2lst Army Group. The Remagen 
bridgehead was lengthened to 31 miles« In the 
Palatinate the Germans held a corridor 33 miles 
long and ranging from five to 25 miles in width. T 


i 


Ludwigshafen there was street-to-street fighting. | 


The highway bridge of Ludwigshafen and the main 
bridge from the city to Mannheim on the east 
bank were destroyed by the Germans. (In Mainz 
also there is street-to-street combat.—In Silesia 


the Reds took Neustadt, after a_25-mile advance. | 
—The Belgian journalist, Jules Rhone, who wrote | 


in the German-censored Nouveau Journal during 
the occupation, was shot to death in a Brussels 
prison.—Berlin said East of Bonn the Americans 
were kept from crossing the lower Rhine. 
crossed the lower Wied and got into Neuwied. 
They took Bingen. The enemy entered Worms 
but could not cross the Rhine east of Franken 
thal. They were halted at Hassloch. In the are 


They ~ 


of Landau and in the Palatinate Forest heavy ; 


fighting progressed. U-boats sank six freighters 


(43,000 tons) in a convoy bound for Murmansk, . 


also. two destroyers. The Reds were halted at 
the Kuestrin bridgehead.—United States troops 


landed on Guimaras Island, opposite Toile, with- - 


out resistance. Cebu Island was bombed.—Allied 
planes bombed Rangoon. The Japanese opened 
a new offensive northwest of- Hankow in central 
China with 60,000 troops... The drive aimed- to 
capture several Allied airfields and the wheat 
crop. 

March 23—United States Third Army men made 
a virtually unopposed crossing of the Rhine, six 
miles northwest of Mannheim, opposite Ludwigs- 
hafen. Gen. Patton’s tanks rumbled into Speyer, 
one of the last German strongholds west of the 
Rhine, while blows by armored and infan 
visions of the Third and Seventh Armies 


a base of less 

of the Rhine. 

and San Remo. Alli 
ner Pass rail line 
‘vanced six miles 
miles from ge 


ory west of Budapest 
ve in Tanuees ee Ka * said the 
-—Berlin sa 
garrison of Mainz fought its way back 
eastern bank of the Rhine. Using amphibious 
tanks, the Americans crossed the Rhine " 
Oppenheim and established a small bridgeh 
S was nalrowed by the counter-attack of Ger- 
man forces. The enemy got to the er 
Ludwigshafen.—On Luzon Unit 
took Naguilian and its airdrome.—Loss of 
‘S.S. Bismarck Sea, an. escort aircraft cari 
to enemy aerial attack off Iwo Island on 
was announced. (Delayed dispatches _ 
fleet off Iwo said there were more 


ae 


$ 


8 


= 


? 


casualties among the crew, including 100 who. 


Struggling in the Water, were strafed and killed 
by_ Japanese fliers.) 
“March 24—United States Ninth and_ British 


Second Army troops in boats crossed the Rhine at 
A Places between the Rees area and Wesel. 
iter Allied parachute forces dropped on to the 
tphalian Plain. The parachutists landed in 

he rear of German paracliute troops. A junction 
effected between the ferried and parachute 
ed forces. The airborne drops were made from 


#1,000 yar s of the Rhine. The Remagen 
igehead is 33 miles long and 10 miles wide. 
dispatch frrm the First Army’s Remagen front 
id the United States Navy also had gone into 
action there, as on the Montgomery Ruhr front, 
‘and was hel) ing to shuttle troops, tanks, guns, 
“Supplies and material across the river in un- 
eee es operations. Navy amphibious craft 
Operations there 48 hours after the Luden- 
Bridge was seized at Remagen. Over 14,000 
planes protected the Rhine operations.— 
; Reds got within 40 miles of Austria, in the 
ony Hills, and were 81 miles southeast of 
lenns. In Upper Silesia they took Neisse and 
scbsihuetz. They were still three miles from 
zig and two from Gdynia.—Berlin said east of 
r wied our positions were penetrated. The gar- 
4 in at Ludwigshafen again was able to destroy 
“tanks and established itself for defense on the 
é bank of the Rhine.—United States planes 
bed Formosa; United States warships shelled 
“the Ryukyu Islands and by plane again attacked 
Wagoys.—In Burma Japanese armored columns, 
ling more than 20 miles in 24 hours, pressed 
: ‘Fancheng, 31 airline miles from Laohokow, 
American air base and military headquarters in 
‘ erm Hupeh Province. An estimated 60,000 
> -led Japanese troops scored gains to the 
theast, northeast and east of Laohokow, which 
'threatened the wheat crop in northern Hupeh and 
puthern Honan Province. 
arch 25—East of the Rhine, United States 
tank divisions advanced 27 miles and 
Main River, 32 miles east of the 


erman 
tire West Front was moved east of the Rhine. 
nong the places taken were Darmstadt, Jurgen- 

Haehnilein and Pfungstadt; Grofenhausen, 


d States Ninth Army and the First Allied 
orne Army.—The Reds got within 36 miles of 
e Austrian border and 77 miles from Vienna. In 
East Prussia, 25 miles southwest of Koenigsburg, 
Meeerin aid i the Whine battle German troops 
—Ber! in the me battle rman troops 
destroyed 60 transport gliders, and 149 Allied 
es in action against air-borne enemy troops. 
the lower Lippe and near Dinslaken the enemy 
hieved big penetrations extending as far as the 
stern fringes of Huenxer Forest. In a ‘frontal 
ck Americans pressed back German positions 
itheast ‘of Honnef. East of the River Wied 
north of Bendorf they advanced by several 
eters. From their bridgehead of Oppen- 
American tank forces that have broken 
5 athe the east of their spearheads reached 
n near Hanau and Aschaffenburg. Be- 
Worms and Ludwigshafen the enemy has 
sed the Rhine. The enemy’s attempts to cross 
Speyer were frustrated. South of this front 
rman groups fought their way back to the 
stern river bank.—Franz Oppenhof, 41, Mayor 
Aachen, was shot and killed at his home at 
ht by one of three men who said they 
re who had crashed. They asked 
help. The Mayor said he would be obliged 
turn them oyer to United. States Army au- 
.—About five square miles in Nagoya were 
out by the incendiary attacks made by 
29s on March 12 and 19. Allied headquarters on 
am said. Tokyo teported another air raid on 
) and added there were destructive air 
‘acks by the Japanese on Ulithi and on airfields 
md an anchored Allied ship convoy at Lingayen. 
d San Fabian. ‘ Post 
rch 26—On the east side of the Rhine there 
re established six Allied Armies and part of 
e seventh which made a surprise crossing, fol- 
ved by reported heavy fighting in Karlsruhe. 
United Santee eek pushed eastward 35 miles 


ct 


; i TOOpS 
southern outskirts of Frankfort-on- 


é 
~ 
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Main. The British fought north of Rees, where 
they advanced one and one-eighth miles; A’ bat+ 
talion of the Levonshire Regiment pushed to 
Within 1,000 yards of Brunen, a cross-road fives 
Miles north of Wesel, while the United States 
27th Airborne Division, gained three and ° one- 
half miles to the east to reach a point 1,500 ‘yards 
west of Krudenberg, north of the Lippe Canal, 
and six miles east of Wesel. Gains of up to five 
miles were made in less defended areas of the 
British Second Army’s front. The deepest pene- 
tration anywhere along the bridgehead was about. 
11 and three-eighths miles. Other units of the 
airborne corps advanced in the sector north of 
Wesel. The 30th Infantry in the northern sector 
pushed east three to four miles and captured 
Nottenbohn, Bruckhausen and several other vil- 
lages. Forward elements fought through’ the 
Huenxerwald south of the Lippe River, moving to 
the northeast, where Gratroperbusch, west oi 
Dorsten, was captured. The deepest penetration 
reached Buhnenburg, five miles southwest of 
Dursten; 79th Infantry advanced one to two 
miles.—At least 800 Netherland civilians were 
killed, 1,000 injured and some 20,000 left home- 
less in 2 bombing by error at The Hague, German- 
occupied capital of the Netherlands, by British 
Planes on March 3, and one-sixth of the city. 
which had a pre-war population of 495,000, was 
destroyed. The British Government describea the 
incident as a ‘‘deplorable catastrophe’’ in replying 


to a request by the Netherland Government for . 


an explanation.—The Reds were within 31 miles 
of Austria and were 69 miles southeast of Vienna. 
They took Barska in Czechoslovakia, and Nagy- 
kalna. They were within a mile of Danzig.— 
Berlin said on the lower Rhine the British, despite 
their air landings and despite lavish use of men 
and material, have so far only been able to cross’ 
the Emmerich-Wesel railway line to a slight ex- 
tent. Only in the area east and northeast of Wesel 
has the enemy succeeded in establishing a bridge- 
head of some depth,'but here, too, his breakthrough 
attempts were foiled. On the eastern edge of the 
Huenxe Forest our troops have prevented any 
further advance by the United States. Attempts 
to cross the Rhine near Duesseldorf and north of 
Cologne were frustrated. The enemy got to Alten- 
kirchen. From the area south of Frankfort major 
enemy forces are pushing forward toward the low- 
er reaches of the Main. Offenbach was lost. 
Fighting also was in progress in the southern part 
of Frankfort. A motorized battle group drove 
farther to the east beyond Aschaeffenburg.— 
United States planes bombed the island of Oki- 
nawa in the Ryukyus. United States ships—five 
of which were sunk, Tokyo said—shelled that 
island and landed troops on Kerama Island. 
March 27—The Argentine Government declared 
war on Germany and Japan.—On the Western bat- 
tle front British forces broke through the German 
defenses around Brumen and advanced eastward 
on the Westphalian ,Plain, six , miles south- 
east of Wesel. 
from there was estimated at three miles, At 
one point First Army tanks were 54 miles east of 
the Rhine, 105 miles from the German frontier 
at Monschau and 135 miles from the Czechoslovak 
border. The First Army had five columns in the 
push, advancing 10 to 25 miles toward Frankfort 
and Wiesbaden. Berlin said Gen. Patton's men 
were near Lohr. A Seventh Corps was across the 
Rhine in a bridgehead 15 miles long from the 
island of Friesenheimer, north of Mannheim, to 
Gernsheim, northeast of Worms. Ninth Army 
troops advanced up to,two miles on a 10-mile 
front. British planes bombed Berlin at night 
(38th consecutive) and U-boat shelters on the 
Weser.—The Reds were within 58 miles of Vienna’s 


-city limits, and, on the Raba River at Morichida 


were 20 miles from the Austrian border. Berlin 
said the Reds were halted at the Raba River; they 
had heavy losses at the Hrm bridgehead. In the 
southern parts of Gdynia and Danzig heavy street 
fighting raged, and naval units smashed tank 
attacks and concentrations between Gdynia and 
Danzig.—Berlin said fighting continued in Frank- 
fort. United States troops advanced from the 
Westerwald into the Upper Sieg Valley. South- 
east of there enemy tank spearheads were checked 
between pe aee nate et Wetzlar. In the battle 
area on the lower Main fighting progressed in the 
southwestern part of Frankfort. By-passing 
Aschafenburg from the south United States Fourth 
Tank Division advance elements thrust forward 
beyond Lohr to a point east of Gemuenden.— 
United States troops landed on the eastern coast 
of Cebu the central Visayan Islands and 
pushed withih two and one-half miles of Cebu 


city, provincial capital and second: largest city - 
in a~ 


of the Philippines. 

March 28—In the West; British forces, 
break-through on the Westphalian Plain, entered 
Emmerich, Bocholt, Borken and Dorsten and 
headed for Duelmen, 17 miles west of Muenster. 
Tank columns of the United States First and 
Third Armies rolled into Gieson. Some of Gen. 
Patton’s men advanced 27 miles north from the 


e if 


Brunen was taken‘ and the push , 


) 


470 


Frankfort-Hanau area to reach Lich, six miles 
southeast of Gieson. The Germans reported an 
American armored column had smashed east- 


‘ward from Aschaffenburg, through the Spessart 


hill mass’and had reached Hammelburg, 22 miles 
horth of Wuerzburg, after by-passing Lohr and 
pushing through Gemuenden, 25 ‘miles north- 
east of Aschaffenburg, Hanau area to reach Lich, 
six miles northeast of Aschaffenburg. Fighting 
continued in Frankfort; Ninth Army forces took 
Hanborn, Buschausen and Schmidthorst, and were 
mopping up in Ruhrort. They got tinto the sub- 
urbs of Duisburg. Gains in this area ranged 
from a mile to two miles.—The Reds were within 
47 miles of Vienna. They captured Gdynia and 
occupied the western part of Danzig.—Berlin said 
on the\ lower Rhine British and Americans suc- 
ceeded, \after six-days of bloody efforts and costly 
action of two airborne divisions in the rear of our 
front, in enlarging their bridgehead /as far as 
Bocholt and Dorsten and in penetrating into 
Hamborn. East enemy formations in narrow 
sectors thrust forward beyond Wetzlar as far 
as the area of Gruenberg; in Hesse. Our troops 
threw back the enemy, who had advanced from 
a local Main bridgehead near Seligenstadt as far 
as Alzenau. Spearheads of .an American Tank 
Division, which had thrust forward beyond As- 
chaffenburg as far as the Gemuenden-Hammel- 
burg area, were wiped out by German counter- 
attacks. -We lost Michelstadt’ and Winheim.— 


, On the Island of Cebu, north of Mindanao, United 


‘head advanced 55 miles 


that 


States forces took the city of Cebu, second largest 
place in the Philippines with only light casualties. 
Eleven other towns—all small settlements along the 
coastal plain of the Philappines’ most densely 
populated island—were liberated. 

March 29—A United States First Army spear- 
north to within ten miles 
of Paderborn, east of the Ruhr. Gen. Patton’s 
Soldiers cleared Frankfort which is in ruins. 
—Russian troops reached the Austrian border. 
Berlin said, the Reds took Kuestrin after heavy 
fighting, but the enemy was repulsed at the 
western fringe of the Vistula estuary:—United 
States troops landed on Mactan Island and \Cauit 
Island just off the island of Cebu, capturing a 
Japanese seaplane base on Cauit and the main 
city of Open on Mactan. The islets are less than 
@ mile from Cebu, where the Americans captured 
the two-strip Lahug airdrome, one mile north of 
the city, and the town of Naga, 14 miles to the 
south, moving against disorganized Japanese re- 
Sistanee. On Luzon, Tokyo said, the Japanese 
captured Marikina and San Mateo, northeast of 
Manila, in a sector which Gen. MacArthur had 
said Japanese resistance had been broken. United 
States forces have landed on eight or more of 
the Karama Islands—An amphibious 
landed in the vicinity of Letpan March 13, drove 
Taungup, 


States Seventh Army troops 
retreating Germans blew up 
Neckar 


part with the Sixth Armored Divisions in 


over, f 
A tank 


along thi 
resistance, while on the southerh 


front, where opposition also phe 


was stiff, the 12th 


@ Polish flag. Moscow 
announced that the Ukrainian Arm: 
Austria a few days more than pier Nae pees 


country had been annexed to 
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The Russians crossed the frontier north of fall 
Koeszeg, 52 miles south of Vienna.—Berlin saiq 
in the west the enemy broke into Bottrop an; 
south of Paderborn, surged forward to the liz 
of Bad Wildungen-Treysa, west of 
icans penetrated into Heidelberg an 
lingen but were driven back in counter-attack 
near the Rhine southwest of these two towns 
Chungking disclosed that the United States ai 
base’ in the Laokokow area in- China had Bb 
evacuated owing to the approach of a Japan 
army.—United States troops (40th Infantry D 
vision) landed on Negros Island, in the Philippin: 
They went ashore on the West Coast.—Unit 
States submarines sank a Japanese carrier 
10 other ships, Washington said. __ . 
March 31—The United States First Army we 
engaged in heavy fighting in the Paderborn ares 
where the Germans were counter-attacking i 
force; Third Army forces pushed to within fi 
miles of Kassel and to places seven miles sow 
west of Fulda, 41 miles southeast of Hisenac 
which is 93 miles southwest of Leipzig. Bri 
tank columns rolled to 


and Muenster S 
Southeast of it the enem: 


advance toward the eas 
nsteinfurt. : 


g tank grou 
attacks at the Kinzig 


‘inge of Ha! 
Alzenau.—During Mar s ene 


ships sank 62 ships - 
stroyers, an auxiliary 
and two MTB’s. 


yY Was ove) : 
by the Firs’ Army, exce) 
infantry. In the Netherla 
tured high gr 
planes bombe 

goslav 


cruisers, joined in the operations. The Ameri- 
force consisted of more than 1,500 naval air- 
t and a fleet of 1,400 vessels. Tokyo said the 
ding cost the invaders six cruisers; a carrier, 
battleship, one transport, 16 landing-transporis 
4 two. unidentified ships.—Superfortresses 
bombed military works in the Tokyo area. 

‘April 2—In the Duteh area the British took 
schede. Tanks of the British Second Army 
d troops of the United States 17th Army Air- 
)Porne Division pushed into Muenster and found 
city in flames. The Fourth and Sixth Armored 
Sions of the Third Army striking due east 
m the center of the Allies’ front reached points 
and 155 miles from Berlin. British and Ca- 
ans in the Nijmegen area advanced 15 miles 
da’ the frontier into the . Netherlands.—In 
Berlin said, ‘‘the British, after heavy artil- 
fire, broke into our positions on the isthmus 
ween the Adriatic and Lake Comacchio. Sub- 
quently they were checked by our concentrated 
lefensive fire.”’ British planes attacked Berlin at 
dight.—Russian forces took Biskupice, two and 
ne-half miles from Bratislava, the Slovak capital, 
ind, in Hungary, seized the oil plants at Nagy- 
2 sa. Berlin said a Russian spearheed had 
iriven 13 miles and reached the Semmering Pass 
the Pischb: er Alps, 43 miles southwest of 
: and 132 miles east of Brechtesgaden.— 
lin reported that after violent fighting Ameri- 
Ss broke into Kassel. Thrusting forward from 
sart; Ainericans again have reached the Main 
-Lohr.—United States forces crossed Okinawa 
md reached the east coast of Tobara on Awase 
") garbor—a gain of two and one-half miles. The 
24th Corps troops having moved over the ridges 
ist in from the beachhead on both sides of the 
shi River mouth, advanced to a stretch of fairly 
level country.—In Southern Luzon United States 
es, landing two days ago on the tip of the 
Pei . seized the city of, Legaspi and its 
elds. United States troops landed on the 
ds of Sanga Sanga and Bongo.—United States 
@s from the Marianas attacked the Nakajima 

‘ane plant on the outskirts of Tokyo. . 
April 3—The British pushed into Osnabrueck, 63 
6s from Bremen; Ninth Army men advanced to 
with one and one-half miles of Herford, 48 miles 
puthwest of Hanover; Third Army troops pushed 
through Hisenach, 92 miles from Leipzig on_the 
west edge of the flat Thuringian plain, and Gen. 
Patton’s men were at Kassel, fighting hard; Fulda 
aS taken. British infantry and United States 
joined in clearing Muenster. The city had 
m bombarded for four days. Canadian forces 
ed the Twente Canal, 25 miles southwest of 
Zuider Zee (Ijsselmeer). The Seventh Army 
nce slowed down about 44 miles west of 
mberg. Troops of the British Second Army 
Osnabrueck.—Red Army forces advanced into 
Vienna administration district six miles from 
main city after a 31-mile advance that over- 
‘the outlying aircraft center of Wiener Neustadt 
d Split the German front. Berlin said the Rus- 
ms were halted south of Vienna. On the south 
g@ of their front Third Ukrainian Army troops 
ssed the Mura River, a tributary of the Drava, 
d captured Dolnja Dubrava, three miles inside 
- Yugoslavia: — Berlin reported Anglo-American 
omber formations attacked localities in northern 
pe centre! Germany, causing particularly heavy 
age to Kiel. During the night Greater Berlin 
‘as the t of British bomb attacks.—On 
kinawa, United States forces, Tokyo said, “‘de- 
ite considerable losses,’’ advanced to the vicinity 
‘Shimafuku north of Kitadaki (North Valley) 


| Awase. . 
pril 4—In the West, on the Thuringian Plain, 
e of Gen. Patton’s men took Gotha, and others 
“within 70 miles of Leipzig in an advance of 
to 22 miles on a 45-mile front. Ninth Army 
red divisions reached the Weser River at 
Oeynhausen, 39 miles from Hanover. British 
1 crossed the Ems-Weser Canal and pushed 
rthward to positions about 50 miles from Bremen. 

e British Guards Armored Division, striking 
lorthward farther west, advanced to about the 
e distance fyom Emden, another north Ger- 
port. The French took Karlsruhe. The Allies 

5 ‘Muenster, Osnabrueck and Kassel. Gotha, 
‘on the northern slope of the Thuringian Forest, 
fell without a shot being fired. The capture of 
arlsruhe by the French was followed by six 
advance toward the Neckar River 


tgart.—Russians occupied, in Slovakia, the 
of Bratislava and were two miles of Vienna, 
h they were shelling. Vanguards capture 

oelfaxing, two miles south of the city limits, 
: rom the Danube and eight miles from 
. Soviet tank and infantry 

along a 40-mile front 


othills 
_ city 


southwest of 
Piaken United 
north) 


\ 
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opposition on the small island just west of Samar, 
where guerrillas had resisted the Japanese in- 
vaders for three years. ; 

April 5—The Soviet Government notified the 
Japanese Ambassador at Moscow that it wished to 
agenounce the five-year neutrality pact between 
Russia and Japan which was signed April 13, 1941, 

before Germany attacked the Soviet Union’? and 
before the’ war between Japan and Britain and 
the United States—-hence “‘the neutrality pact 
has Jost, its sense and its prolongation is im- 
possible.”” Russia said Japan, “‘an ally of Ger- 
many, is helping the latter in her war against 
the U.S.S.R.”” Besides ‘Japan is fighting against 
the United States and Britain, which are allies 
of the Soviet. Union.’’—British troops in eastern 
Italy occupied positions directly south of Porto 
Garibaldi, at the northern neck of the narrow 
isthmus separating Lake Comacchio from the 
Adriatic Sea. The advance put Eighth Army 
forces within six miles of Comacchio, which com- ~ 
mands the highway leading to Ferrara.—British 
troops -advanced 25 to 30 miles northward to) | 
within about 40 miles of Bremen; Ninth, Army | 
forces’ tanks got within 25 miles of Hanover in 
an eight-mile advance; Ninth Army tanks crossed 
the Weser River south of Hameln, while elements 
of the British made another crossing at an undis- 
closed point 35 miles northeast of Osnabrueck.— 
The Canadian First Army, on the left, hacked its . 
way into the Netherlands in the face of resistance 
and was 20 miles from the Zuider Zee.—In northern 
Czechoslovakia and westernmost Poland, Russian — 
forces captured the Vah River junction of Ruzom- 
berok. The Russians also captured 42 towns in 
Poland.—Sweden broke off diplomatic relations 
with Dr. Joseph Tiso's “‘Quisling’’ State of Slo- 
vakia and resumed diplomatic relations with 
Czechoslovakia.—Berlin reported the loss of Bratis- 
lava.—On Okinawa, United States forces gained 
fivé miles in the north. Having cut through the 
isthmus of Ishikawa, the marines moved into 
rugged country. It is a series of hills with a higher 
central ridge running through the middle part 
of the island. Elevations along this ridge are gen- 
erally 1,000 feet or more high, the top rise being 
Tonaha, which is 1,650 feet. A United States 
Military Government has been set up’ to care for 
the 435,000 civilian. natives——United States planes 
sank 12 ships at Hong Kong.—Gen. MacArthur 
for the Army and, Admiral Nimitz for the Navy 
were put in charge of United States operations in * 
the Pacific. 

April 6—Ninth Army-troops advanced five miles 
beyond the Weser River to within 20 miles of 
Hanover. British Second Army forces pushed north 
from 35 miles south of Bremen, and Canadian 
troops moved north to within 32 miles of Bremen 
and 28 miles from the nearest point on the rail | 
line from the Netherlands into Germany. Gen. ~ 
Patton’s men continued to move along the Thu- 
ringian Plain toward poeee an armored division 
advanced four miles east to reach the vicinity of 
Stadtilm, 18 miles southwest of Weimar and 50 © 
miles from Hof on the Ozech border. Another 
tank division, on a super-highway, rolled to the 
area of Ebelben, 16 miles east of Muehlhausen, 130 
miles from the southeastern outskirts of Berlin. 
First Army troops advanced to the Weser from 
the Paderborn area and had to fight continuously 
along its 20-mile course; Seventh Army troops 
advanced to Heibroun where there is street-to- 
street combat. Canadians advanced to Hebelermeer, 
west of the Ems, 32 miles from Emden and the | 
North Sea.—Russian shock troops captured four 
suburbs of Vienna, cleared-the south bank of the 
Danube east of the city in a 10-mile advance and~ 
reached the Morava River barrier protecting 
Vienna’s northeastern approaches on a 3%-mile ~ 
front.—In Italy Allied troops, 20 miles from 
LaSpezia, gained up to 3,000 yards and were three 
miles of Massa.—For the third day, United States 
planes bombed Hong Kong.—Japanese planes 
bombed the United States invasion fleet off 
Okinawa, losing, it was said, 150. On that island 
United States troops advanced three miles on the 
northern end of the front.—United States para- 
chute troops seized Lucana, capital of Tayabas 
Province in Luzon. en 

pril 7—In a sea fight in the East China Sea, 
50 miles southwest of Kyushu, the American Fifth 
Fleet sank six Japanese warships including the 
45,000-ton battleship Yamato, a 5,000-ton cruiser, 
a smaller light cruiser or destroyer, and three 
destroyers, four small cargo ships, and “many ~ 
smaller craft’’ plus 417 planes. The battle followed 
a raid the day before by Japanese planes off 
Okinawa, in an attack on United States troops 


ashore and on the ships off shore. Tokyo said that, . -~ 


prior to the battleship fight (April 1-5) the Allies. — 
in the Okinawa Sea area ‘had lost a cruiser, five 
cruisers or destroyers, two warships of unkhown 
type, a destroyer and two transports. Guam said 
the. Americans lost three destroyers (sunk by 
enemy planes); one ‘‘heavy unit’’ and “‘seyeral 
destroyers’? were damaged by enemy planes; seven 
United States planes were lost. According to Tokyo, 
the Allies lost two converted aircraft carriers, a 


battleship, six unidentified ships, a destroyer, and 
five transports; Japan lost a battleship, a cruiser 
and three destroyers.—British forces advanced to 
within 13 miles of Bremen; Ninth Army spedar- 
heads advanced ‘six miles south of Hanover; Ninth 
Army tanks crossed the Leine River, taking Elze. 
The French gained nine miles and reached the 
Enz River, 20 miles east of Karlesruhe.—In Italy 
the Germans took Podolie and pushed into the 
Turice Valley.—In Vienna area the Russians made 
headway in the northern part of the Wienerwald 
(Vienna Woods) and despite the resistance of 
German troops penetrated into the southern 
suburbs.—United States fliers reported destroying 
87 planes over Germany. 

April 8—The British advanced to within seven 
miles from Bremerf; Seventh Army forces ad- 
vanced 20 miles to the east of Crailsheim, 50 miles 
southwest of Nuremberg, then pushed 10 miles to 
the west, to the rear of German positions on the 
Jagst River. The Allies dropped parachute forces 
in the Northern Netherlands. Zutphen was taken 
from the Germans. Armored columns of Gen. 

| Simpson’s: Army bypassed Hanover and moved 
across the Hanover Plain. Two infantry divisions 
of the United States First Army thrust over the 
Weser northeast of Kassel. The First Infantry 
Division bit through the Germans for a 13-mile 
gain that ended with the capture of Goettingen, 
25 miles northeast of Kassel—More than 4,600 
Allied planes, paced by 1,200 heavy bombers of the 
United States Bighth Air Force, hammered 18 
German targets while shooting down 86 Nazi planes 
in‘air battle for a two-day total of 307.—Russians 
fought three miles into Vienna. They forded the 
Danube and Morava rivers east of the city and 
advanced into the Austrian Alps to the South 
within 32 miles of Graz.eThey shelled Koenigsberg. 
n Okinawa, Japanese resistance incre ed, lim- 
iting United States troop advances to 200 to 400 
yards.—On Luzon in a 17-mfle advances frém 
Laguna into Tayabas province, troops of the 
United States 14th Corps captured the town of 
Tayabas, gaining control of the main provincial 
road net and pushing within five miles of a 
Junction with troops of the 11th Airborne Division, 
which landed at Lucena, on Tayabas Bay, last 
Week.— Washington disclosed that on Oct. 24, 1944, 
off Leyte, the United States aircraft.carrier Prince- 
ton blew up (hit by a Japanese plane's bomb) 
killing more than’ a third of the 649 persons on the 
‘nearby United States cruiser Birmingham. 


April $—United States Ninth and British Second 
forces passed Hanover, headed toward the Elbe 


eae while others advanced east 25 miles to 


Motobu Peninsula in a 4,000- 
< but fighting in the southern line eee 


Armored Division of Gen. erapion's army 
of the pocket, 


Army continued its advance southeast of Karls: 


toward Stutteart.—In Italy ane 


British drove the 
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Germans back several kilometers in the’ Lug. 
Alfonsine sector, Berlin said.—Allied troops | 
Italy penetrated into Massa ‘“‘after heavy a 
costly’’ fighting, and pressed the Germans ba 
around Lugo.—Russians seized all of Vienna wi 
and south of the Danube except the narrow isla’ 
between the river and the Danube Canal a 
thrust within three and one-half miles of t 
German rail escape route northward to Brueri 
—Berlin said the defenders of Breslau repells 
strong attacks against the southern and weste! 


Simpson's ks 
Miles from Berlin. 
Division rolled ra mien » qeeeton’s | Sixth Armored 


between Naumb 
Rastatt and Basen 


and € Ukrainian Army my ped ar 
Bigcks between the two courses DF tha 


2 troops landed 
Island in the Vi —Of ed on 
lost 118 planes but sane = Okina 


= damaged several other stew $te 


nm by a 
which, translated literally panes *eivee 
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he United Statés submarine Scamp w 

vith her crew inthe Pacific. ge Say 
April 13—The Third Army advanced 32 miles 
fo the east to positions 38 miles west of Dresden, 
here they were about 89 miles from the nearest 
Sd forces in the Goerlitz area. Gen. Patton’s men 
prossed -the Mulde River, passing north of the 
bwestern tip of Czechoslovakia. Other of the 
pops following on_the north pushed 24 miles to 
he east to reach the Mulde River. Earlier the 
Fourth Armored Division had thrust to positions 
est of the Gera and Weisse Rivers. Columns of 
he Sixth Armorea, Division pushed into Pegan 
‘and Zeitz, 10 and/ 20 miles south of Leipzig, 
spectively. Jena was captured. Ninth Army troops 
Gvanced across the Brandenburg Plain, east of 
the Elbe about 50 miles from Berlin; other Ninth 
Army columns also reached the Elbe River in the 
gdeburg area. The First Army is almost in the 
ioutskirts of Halle and Leipzig. Last reports said 
First Army tanks were seven miles from Leipzig. 
Proops of the Ninth Army were about 100 miles 
Russian positions east of Berlin, while the 
Mirst Army is about 125 miles from the Red 
Army’s lines. British forces got into Arnheim. 
—Canadian Infantry, fighting out of the bridge- 
eed over the Ijssel south of Deventer, captured 
Tee towns and advanced eastward to within 
three miles of Apeldoorn. Polish tanks and Ca- 
Madian infantry on the right of these bridge- 
heads pushed northward on Groningen. The 
Ganadian Second infantry Division cleared Assen, 
“Z Miles south of Groningen, and then pushed 
oward Groningen to cut a railroad line running 
@ae- out of Assen. Tanks of the Polish First 
oo red Division fanned out to right of the in- 
tm, reaching Boertange, 20 miles south of 
#mden.—Moscow said the capture of Vienna was 
: lete with 130,000 prisoners. Berlin reported 
enemy got into Bamburg and took Rastatt. 
the Elbe the enemy gained foothold on the 
ern bank of the river with minor forces 
theast of Magdeburg.—The British, in Burma, 
ured Kysukpadaung.—United States planes 
gain raided Tokyo over an area of five square 
5.—Tokyo said Allied losses in Okinawa waters 
heluded two battleships, three cruisers, one ans- 
and two unidentified warships.—The Chinese 

ptured Lashokow, United States air base. 
pril 14—United States Third Army tank col- 
ans were within 78 miles of the nearest Russian 
diers between Goerlitz and Cottbus. Other Gen. 
troops were reported 18 miles from the 
1 border Meanwhile other columns of tanks 
infantry, winding over the enemy’s military 
. Made gains of from five to 30 miles and 
losed to the Elbe River at points along a front 
bf 150 miles Resistance was stiffening in the 
or" hh where the United States Ninth Army troops, 
ighting toward Berlin across the Brandenburg 
Plain, reported several counter-attacks. The night 
e, United States planes had bombed Potsdam, 
ilies west of Berlin, and Berlin. Tanks and 
try of the Ninth and First Armies are now 
‘to 60 miles from Berlin on a front extending 
the west bank of the Elbe east of Seehausen 
on the, north to the area of Dessau, reached by 
First Army troops today. Dessau is 60 miles 
southwest of the outskirts of Berlin. In the north 
Wnited States planes bombed enemy forts at the 
mouth of the Gironde River and French troops 
attacked in that area and around Bordeaux. 
Among the advances were those by Gen. Patton’s 
‘ es who are now pushing east in the Chemnitz 
and who report having cut main roads and 
coads from Prussia and Saxony into the Ba- 
Mountains. Advances from the Elbe cross- 
ere limited and gains were made mainly 
th Army men took Bam- 
former German Chan- 
y, and his son and 
a hunting lodge by 
ket, 25 miles 
United States 
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he Czech border 

ton’s men crosse' 
sh en ba others we 


esden area. 
15 miles of Nuremberg and othi 
ss Bavaria. The Canadians advanced a 
15 miles from the Zuider Zee northwest of 
United States First 
Swi uhr 
bise: 


smaining 


toward 
Army troops W 
of that line. First Army 


- 


Halle, street by street. The Germans .compelled 


| Ninth Army divisions to abandon their ‘bridge- 


head at the Elbe, south of Magdeburg, and- with- 
draw to the other bank. Magdeburg has not been 
cleared of the foe; Seventh Army men are 30 
miles southwest of Wuerzburg. The French took 
Kenl on the Rhine, east of Strasbourg and pushed 
southeastward to Griesheim, Another column 
thrust into the Black Forest, reaching Besen- 
feld, 25 miles east of Strasbourg. The French 
took Royan in the drive for Bordeaux.—In Italy 
Polish troops took Imola, in the Po Valley, abou 
20 miles from Bologna.—Russian forces took St. 
Poelten in Austria.—Berlin reported the loss of 
Arnheim in Holland. and of, Vienna.—Japanese 
counterattacks on Okinawa were broken . by 
American artillery fire, but the 24th Army Corps 
were unable to advance. Kuefu Island, in the 
Kerama group, was occupied. B-29s returned to 
Tokyo for another attack on industrial targets 
in the capital and nearby Kawasaki. 

April 16—In Washington, in his first address to 
Congress, President Harry S. Truman said, in 
regard to the war: “Our demand has been, and 
it remains—unconditional surrender.’’—In the 
West, an authoritative statement, at Allied Su- 
preme Headquarters in Paris, states that despite 
persistent rumors to the contrary, there has been 
no substantial advance toward Berlin in the last 
three or four days and the closest units to Berlin 
from the west still are more than 50 miles| away. 
But the gap separating the Allies from the Czech 
frontier has been reduced to seven miles. Front, 
line reports say German resistance has stiffened 
ali along the line from the North Sea in north 
Holland just south of Bremen, along the Elbe 
for 100 miles or so to Leipzig and Chemnitz and 
southwest back to the Rhine near Baden Baden. 
Seventh Army troops entered Nuremberg, 90 
miles north of Munich; Ninth Army troops were 
52 miles southwest of Berlin. First forces ad- 
vanced 14 miles into Wurzen, 12 miles east of 
Leipzig, and 18 miles from the Elbe. In Holland 
the Canadians took Groningen; Third Army men 
got within 30 miles of Dresden, Leipzig Was 
shelled by First Army artillery.—In a tour over 
German and Czech airfields, Allied fliers, London 
said, shot down 33 enemy planes and destroyed 
812 on the ground. The raiders lost 42 planes; 
6,000 or more planes are said to have taken part 
in the tour.—The Allies took Vergato and Suzzano 
in Italy.—Russian Army forces moved to within 
18 miles southeast of Bruenn, second city of 
Czechoslovakia, with the capture of Horni Boja~- 
novice, and were within 29 miles east of Graz, 
second city of Austria, by taking Fuerstenfeld.— 
in Germany, United States 
troops set up a temporary command post in the 
Wilhelm II, Princess 
Hermine, who has been in American eustody for 
several days.—United States troops landed on fe 
Island, three miles west of Okinawa.—Vice Ad- 
miral Marc A. Mitscher’s carrier task force pilots 
Japanese planes in raids on Kyushu, 
home islands, and 
inclusive, Admiral 


April 17—There has been a halt in offensive of 
the First, Third and Ninth United States Armies 
in their and Mulde. The 
three armies named are 230 to 250 miles from 
their starting at Allied head- 
quarters that there are roughly four times as 
German divisions on the Russian front 
as there are on Front, and there 
are still approximately 200 enemy divisional or- 
ganizations in existence. The British today pushed 
north to within 25 miles of Hamburg; 
Army infantry fought into Magdeburg; First 
Army men were in the outskirts of Leipzig. The 
German commander at Chemnitz rejected Gen. 
Patton’s order to surrender. Seventh Army columns 
fought to get into Nuremberg. The Ninth Army 
held its bridgehead over the Elbe near Barby, 
after repulsing a German counter-attack that cost 
the Germans 20 tanks and heavy casualties in 
The Canadians captured Apeldoorn, 45 
Amsterdam, in the center of the Ger- 
the Netherlands. The Ruhr pocket 
square miles. First and Ninth 
Army forces have linked up in the Harz Mountains. 

i a a ree 

man planes.—In Italy the Allied drive “‘col- 
oon Hi 3, and Genoa the 
a destroyer.—Russian 
forces, Berlin said, were within 18 and 0 miles 
of Berlin in two sectors while another Soviet 
southern escape 

Moscow announced the 
f the Austrian oil-producing center of 


capture 0 
Zistersdorf, 25 miles northeast of Vienna. 
Okinawa the fighting slowed down. The Ameri- 
cans, April 16-17, 4 Okinawa, Tokyo said, lost 
five cruisers, a battleship, two battleships or 
cruisers, a cruiser and four transports. 

April 18—United States Third Army troops, in 


crossing into Czechoslovakia, completed the bi- 


ection of the Reich. They advanced eight miles, 
to Le ‘vicinity of Gottnanussgruen; Ninth Army 
forces took Magdeburg, capital of Saxony. There, 
ja a branch of the Reichsbank, the Americans 
found 708,110,170  Reichsmarks ($70,000,000). 
Seventh Army men fought: into Nuremburg.) In 
Holland the Canadians pushed to the Zuider Zee, 
west of Apeldoprn. The American bridgehead 
across the Elbe in the Barby sector was ex- 
. panded slightly, although there was no sign of a 
renewal of the American offensive; two counter- 
attacks were repulsed in that area. A battalion of 
German infantry, backed by some tanks, was em- 
-ployed in one of these, front-line reports said. 
Farther south, Gen. Simpson’s forces expanded 
their bridgehead over the Saale River, advancing 
toa point three miles west of Dessau, near the 
left flank of the First Army. Infantry and tanks 
went into Leipzig from the west, advancing to 
the west bank of the Elster Canal. The British 
pushed into Kampel, 22 miles south of Hamburg, 
after an advance of.3@ miles in 48 hours. The 
1ith Armored Division, on its left, sent one 
column racing to the Lueneburg area, within eight 
miles of the Elbe on the south. The French took 
Offenkirch—London said 1,000 Canadian and 
British bombers struck against the German naval 
pase at Helgoland guarding the approaches to the 
Germans’ ‘‘hold-out ports,’’ while 1,350 American 
planes hit again at rail targets in western Czecho- 
‘slovakia and southern Germany.—in Italy the 
British took Argenta.—Russians in the Silesian 
pasin, advanced 12 miles and cut the main rail 
and highway connections between the gap fort- 
_ xesses of Opava and Moravska-Ostrava on a Six- 
mile front. About 75 miles to the southwest, the 
»Second Ukrainian Army struck through Moravia 
toward a junction with the Silesian forces. It 
drove 14 miles to capture Ivancice, 14 miles south- 
west of Bruenn.—United States troops landed at 
Payang on the west coast of Mindanao, 110 miles 
from Savao.—Marines on Okinawa pushed through 
to the northern tip of the island, but the soldiers 
in the southern sector were still stalled. Gains 
were made on Ie Island.—Ernest ‘“‘Ernie’’ Taylor 
Scripps-Howard war correspondent, was 
d_on the island of Ie, just west of Okinawa, 
_ by a Japanese sniper’s bullet.—The Japanese cap- 
tured Sinning in their westward drive in China 
toward the United States air base at Chihkiang. 
April 19—Russian forces crossed the Oder River 
east of Berlin and spanned the Neisse River to 
cee Forst, Muskau and Weisswasser, 58 to 72 
miles southeast of Berlin, The Oder bridgeheads 
had been ‘‘extended after a reconnaissance in 
strength that developed into battle,’’ adding that 


» other Reds, operating north of Vienna, had pushed 


} 


oy 


within six miles of Laa, Austrian transit center 
on the southeastern route to Prague, and was 
advancing up the Morava River valley toward a 
junction with Marshal Konev’s forces in the 
Silesian basin. In Austria, Marshal Malinovsky’s 
troops advanced up to four miles on a 25-mile 
front through 1,200-foot' hills, pushing across 
wooded country and taking Siebenhirten, 10 miles 
southeast of Laa, road and rail center on the 
highway linking imperiled Bruenn with Stockerau 
northwest of Vienna. Rolling up the German front 
between Vienna and Russian spearheads in the 
Jihlava Valley south of Bruenn, cavalrymen 
dashed four miles along the west bank of the 
Morava River to Bernhardsthal, while others ad- 
vanced up to, Morava Valley on a 20-mile front 
southeast of Bruenn. The latter advanced on a 
front from Nasedlovice, 19 miles southwest of 
Bruenn, to Zarazice, nine miles southwest. of 
Uhorske Hradiste and 75 miles southwest of Mar- 
shal Koney’s troops battling for crossings of the 
Opava River northwest of Moravska-Ostrava,— 
Allied planes again bombed Helgoland.—The Ger- 
mans blew two gaps in a dyke holding back the 
waters, of the Zuider Zee, and northern Holland 
was being inundated. The Germans did not de- 
Stroy the causeway separating the Zuider Zee 
from, the North Sea.—Switzerland closed its 
eastein and northern frontiers.—First Army troops 
took Leipzig and Halle. The Ruhr pocket was 
cleared; Seventh Army tanks were 70 miles from 
Munich. Allied planes bombed the place, along 
with the Dresden area.—Gen. Patton’s men. gained 
up to four miles in the Czech border area. The 
French took Tuebingen and Lahr. On their way 
toward Hamburg the British were checked at 
Vissel Hovede. Other British pushed up to the 
Elbe after occupying high ground a thousand 
yards from the river. ..These tanks were one- 
fourth mile from Lueneburg and 35 miles south- 
east of Hamburg on the Elbe.—On Okinawa, United 
peace Taree 500 bn 800 yards in the 
Un ates troops landed 
Island; 25 miles north of "Borneo. ain ie 
j A Ane 20—The Russians, in a break-through 
outh of Berlin, got within 18 miles of Dresden 
Russian forces, advancing on Berlin and Dresden 


+ on a 100-mile front, seized eight major strong- 


holds, while »wave after wave o 
inst a dozen other fortified sonne pba icons 
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ring east of the city. 


ithin Berlin’s defense i 
South and southeast of the central front Russian ~ 
troops in Austria pushed 


to points within two and seven” 
(Troppau) and Morayska-Ostrava. — 


slovakia drove 
miles of Opava = 
Moscow announce: 3 
Russian Army had captured Bad Freienwalde and 
Wriezen, 23 and 24 miles northeast of Berlin, and 
had driven 10 miles beyond the Oder, capturing 
the road junction of Seelow, 26 miles.east of the 
city. Lebus on the Oder, five miles north of 
Frankfort, also fell. In their closest approach to 
the Americans, related by the Russians, Marshal 
Konev’s troops raced 38 miles west from Rothen- 
burg on the Oder, through Hiesky and Klitten. 
The advance carried the Russians 20 miles beyond — 
the Germans’ Spree River line, at the southern) 
end of which Marshal Koney’s troops 
Bautzen, 27 miles by Superhighway 


also reached _ 
to the Saxon 


within five miles of the ~ 
rail junction of Laa, and in ‘northern Czecho= — 


Marshal Zhukoy’s First White — 


capital. Berlin reported fighting in Bautzen’s bar=__ 


racks area.—The British Air Ministry said the 


German battleship Luetzow was sunk by British 


S 


planes at Swinemuende on the Baltic, April 16.— i 
French. 
20 miles _ 


—In the West the Third, Seventh and 
forces pushed south to gain 10 


on a 190-mile front. 


1 


the Black Forest were within 25 miles of the Swiss ~ 


border. United States tank columns on the left 


were within 50 miles of Augsburg and ee | 


and 70 miles from Munich. Nuremberg was taken 
on Hitler’s 56th birthday. , One of Gen. Patton’s 


The French, pushing Pe | 


columns, at Selbe, was two and a half miles west) | 
oif the Czech border.—Admiral Nimitz announced) ~ 


that 15 American ships, including five destroyers, 
had been sunk in the Okinawa campaign up to 
April 18, while more than 100 Japanese vessels had 


5,000 enemy bodies were counted on the field gay 
his forces control of 33,000 square miles of 
central and emia Philippines, liberated 6,400, 
000 civilians and reduced Japanese strong points 
the entire Philippines to Davao on Mindanao 
Baguio, the summer capital on Luzon. Americ: 
forces approached both of these, which had 
weakened by aerial bombardment. 

April 21—The Soviet High 
sian forces, which had marc 


Ie 
ommand said Rus- | 
d 1,000 miles from | 
the gates of Moscow, were ‘‘erjgaged in fighting at 


Berlin’s outskirts’? and had gaptured_Erkner, on 
the city’s eastern limits, and séven fortress suburbs 
three to 16 miles from the capital. German reports 
indicated that millions of Russian troops and Ger- 
man soldiers and Home Guards were in the struggle 
for Berlin, which German broadcasts said wo! 
be defended to ‘‘its last ruin.’ The broadcasts said 
Soviet siege guns were “‘hailing’’ shells into Pots- 
damer Platz in the heart of Berlin as the capital’s 
civilians huddled in cellars or manned street barri- 
cades. The Reds had entered from the northeast. 
in the working class districts of Weissensee and 
Pankow. The Russian drive was officially within 
48 miles of the American armies standing 6n the 
Mulde River. Farther southwest in Austria Moscow 
announced that Malinovsky’s Ukrainian Army was 
moving across the plateaus on the southern ap- 
proaches to Prague on a 35-mile front. Gaining. up 
to seven miles, the Russians charged into the 
Czechoslovak town of Valcice, linking forces in the 
Breclay area, and at the southern end of the front 
captured Ober Gaenserndorf, 10 miles north of 
Vienna.—Americans were moving south and south- 
east in Bavaria, gaining up to 18 miles along a 
220-mile front from the Czech border to the Rhine, 
The French were within 10 miles of the Swiss 
border. Other French pushed down the east bank: 
of the Rhine to Vieux Brissach and still others got 
to Eschengen on the Danube, five miles from_its 
Source. Seventh Army troops crossed the Fils 
River and took Weilhelm. United States troops 
were 10 miles from Bremen.—tIn Italy the Allies” 
occupied Bologna, after a 19-month campaign,— 
Te Island was officially announced. in United State 
possession.—United States tanks slammed shells” 
into pillboxes and caves in the drive for “Skyline 
Ridge, backbone of the Japanese line aroma 
southern Okinawa. Then infantrymen stormed 
these positions in close quarter fighting. [ a 
ann 22—Soviet troops captured 16 suburbs of 
teater Berlin, and pushed across the main highs | 
Way to Dresden; five towns on the approach ¢ 


Berlin also were seized. The drive ” 
from the ea x on Berlin wa 
center of the p northeast and southeast. 


surge on the north pe 
the center of , Shock troop 
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“Schoenhausen and nearby Marzahn in northeastern 
Berlin, other assault groups battled along Lands- 
berger Chaussee and were within three miles of 
the SchlesiscHer depot. On the east the Russians 
plunged into Biesdorf and, according to the Ger- 


tan High Command, were fighting forward into | 
the industrial district of Lichtenberg, four miles | 


from the center of the capital. Other troops 
poured into the city near captured Erkner, avoided 
Gross Mueggel See and took Friedrichshagen in a 
»Sweep through Schoenicke.—In the Nuremberg sec- 
ter, the Allies crnssed the Danube, gaining 10 to 
20 miles; the French reached the Swiss border; 
others entered Ludwigshafen. Stuttgart and Frei- 
berg on the ne, 35 miles north of Basle, were 
‘*ccupied by French troops: The capture of Roten- 
burg by tanks of the Guards Armored Division and 
@ gradual movement to the Elbe along a 45-mile 
Stretch by troops of armored divisions were de- 
veloped on the front of the British Second Army. 
—The German North Sea naval district head- 

ears of Buxtehude was surrendered to the 

ish. 

April 23—Two Russian armies, attacking after a 
Massive artillery barrage, hurled the Germans back 
into the inner built-up area of Berlin. Russian 
tanks crossed the belt railroad protecting the inner 
city and captured the metropolitan gas works, 
eight blocks from Alexanderplatz, one of the major 
commercial centers. Several heavy German coun- 
ter-attacks were repelled. Greater Berlin is said 
to be about one third captured and at least three 
rters encircled, with Marshal Konev’s forces 
him-* from Beelitz southwest of the city toward 

tsdan. =nd Marshal Zhukov’s troops moving from 
the northwest down the Havel River. South of 
Berlin, the Russians continued their advance on 
the Dresden sector. Frankfort was taken. Besides 
Oranienburg, which is northwest of Berlin, and 
“Henningsdorf, the Russians captured Pankow, due 

th of the capital, as well as Koepenick, and 

‘arlshorst. Behind Oranienburg Marshal Zhu- 

kov seized Wandlitz Birkenwerder and Friedrichs- 
a Marshal Konev made a penetration south of 
rlin, marching up through Cottbus to Zossen, 

_ Luebben and Beelitz, and into the capital’s streets; 
Marshal Koney also took Luckenwalde and Treuen- 
jetzen; also Teltow, Trebbin, Diedersdorf, Rangs- 
Zabna, all on the Berlin sector. To the 


Patton’s 


Un 
Italy the British entered the outskirts of Fer- 
ra and were at the Po River.—Marshal Josip 
z's (Tito’s) Yugoslav troops captured Banja 
German base in northwestern Bosnia, and 
ended enemy resistance in Susak, four miles south- 
east of the Italian port of Fiume.—Blackout re- 
Strictions. except the five-mile coastal strip, were 
lifted in Britain.—British armored forces, speeding 
southward from Mandalay at an average rate of 10 
Miles a day, drove to wit less than 240 miles of 
Rangoon without developing a sign of solid Japa- 
nese resistance. 
April 24—The State Department in Washington 
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/**firmly’’ Red 
”? 16 m. 
be River. 
attacking 
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est Bene Een within the city proper. 
er column 

d Oranienberg, 

elten andegoing on past the Spandau gun fac- 


ture of Gros- 


south, 


jnorth of Basle while in the sector east of Frei- 
| burg other forces advanced east, mopping up scat- 
tered pockets of resistance and entering Bellingen 
and Liel. The French troops now are nearing the 
eastern edge of Lake Constance. On the way to 
Bremen, Arbergen was captured.—On Okinawa 
fighting was heavy along the entire front as 
Americans moved from one fortification to an- 
other. The capture of the high ground near 
Ishin constituted the first gain reported by Ad- 
miral Nimitz since the day of the American 
offiensive, 

_ April 25—First contact of United States and Rus- 
sian troops was made by a four-man patrol of 
the United States 273rd Infantry Regiment and a 
Red outpost at Torgen on the Elbe, 20 miles west 
of the most advartced United States forces.—In 
Berlin the Russians took four more city, districts 
and additional suburbs. Street fighting assault 
groups seized the districts of Treptow and Britz, 
while in the rear they cleaned up the holdout 
points of Muellrose and Friedland near Frank- 
fort. Marshal Koney, as he moved toward Marshal 
Zhukov near Potsham, took the southwestern city 
districts of Lichtenfelde and Zehlendorf. North of 
Cottbus his forces captured 40 more towns. Inside 
Berlin the Russians held 27 suburbs and eight city 
districts, as well as eight electric railway stations 
and converted strong. points, suett as factories. 
From the north bank of the Tegeler See, where the 
Russians captured the arsenal of locomotive fac- 
tory, they drove on again into the city up Ber- 
nauerstrasse. From converted strong points in the 
Adlershof Aircraft Factory and Air Institute they 
worked their way northwest into the main portion 
of the capital. In the south the violent street 
fighting showed no signs of abating. The Germans 
held out with machine guns, tommy guns and 
rifles.—United States Third Army troops advanced 
to within 15 miles of the Austrian frontier at 
Passau; Seventh Army forces were at the Danube. 
United States troops cleared Regen, others were in 
Schenthal, seven miles from the Czech border. 
French columns pushing eastward along the Swiss 
frontier entered Singen, northwest of Lake Con- 
stance. Poilus who crossed the Rhine north of 
Basle took Loerrach, northeast of Basle, then 
closed to the Swiss border. The enemy defended 
Loerrach. Meanwhile, other forces moved up 
the’ Iller Canal on the right fiank of two Ameri- 
can divisions in that sector. French troops in the 
Maritime Alps crossed the Italian frontier, east of 
the border. Another column farther south reached 
Saorge, a mile from the frontier 12 miles north of 
Mentone.—British planes droppec six-ton bombs 
on Adolf Hitler’s chalet at Berchtesgaden, in the 
Bavarian Alps; also the Skoda arms works in 
Pilsen, Czechoslovakia.—British and Indian in- 
fantry andstanks in an advance from the north 
and east captured Yenangyaung on the Irrawaddy 
River, second largest oil center in Burma, and 
Magwe, 20 miles farther south. 

April 26—Russian forces captured the Baltic 
port of Stettin at the mouth of the Oder River, 
and four other places. The Second Ukrianian 
Army captured Bruenn, and in Brescau, in Silesia, 
the Reds claimed 26 blocks and several factory 
districts. West of Berlin, by German account, 
Marshal Zhukov’s White Russian Army pushed 22 
miles, by-passing Brandenburg, to reach a point 
141% miles from the United States Ninth Army 
on the middle Elbe. Southwest of Berlin, Marshal 
Konev’s Ukrainian Army extended pridgeheads on 
the Elbe’s west bank and seized Strehla and Riesa, 
17 miles from the United States First Army on the 
Mulde River. Pressing in from the east, Marshal 
Zhukov’s troops captured the Goerlitzer rail sta- 
tion, two and a half miles from Unter den Linden 
and Friedrichsstrasse. Nazi accounts said the 
Russians had swept to the edge of famed Alexan- 
derplatz, one.of Berlin’s commercial centers. There, 
a half mile from the eastern end of Unter den 
the eee poe ee 

ta) eadquarters, while a few blocks to 5 
a a Rite ts said, Marsa ee pergee 
for Jannowitz station and Jannowltz 
a Soviet tommy-gunners 


Other Allied Jerfon Infantry 
me 0: atton in 
eg the Danube: others took Eger in Slovakia. 
ane Eee pers and Verona 
ns too arm: 4 
S April 27-—By taking four more city plocks the, 
Russians held the southern half of Berlin, includ- 


ne the Tempelhof airdrome, and advanced to 
ee hin “one mile of Unter den Linden. eee 


same time the Russians got into Potsdam, 
lie the remains of Frederick the Great, and seized 
Spandau. On the western outskirts of the city 
Marshall Zhukov’s White Russian Army group bat- 
tered its way through Potsdam and Spandau. In 
the south Marshal Konev’s street fighters plunged 
through the rubble of Neukoelin, Steglitz, Schmar- 


t 


Aa 


'\ western part of the citadel, Zhukov’s forces went 


" 


' usual. In Berlin the Russians smashed into three 


n : : ¢ ay 
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ee SE eee, i. a 
i i Reich Chancel- 
ndorf-and oy elhof, Two districts] The Wilhelmstrasse, including the 
Sete he Statnweietn gemtegt ft ns | leigh reer areel mortar ee, alse 
around Berlin from Charlottenburg an Beppe gett = cs the nor 
den Linden—wilmersdorf and Schoenberg. Witten- Rokorsoe s tan 2 nr a cavalry yond, overcomingt 
berg was taken, also Rathenow east of the Elbe, | German See Re pene Sreyittes se ries, Of 
Mechlenberg and Prenzlau.—At Bremen, two gen~ lake terrain, cap aed De a enbure aud Lacon 
erals, complete with staffs, and a vice admirai, ! Anklam, Friedland, ure adenbute - eas tees 
15 submarines and a destroyer were captured by | —United States Seven y GODS ha a 
iti 3 s.— Ttaly’s largest port, with | Munich after a 20-mile advance. Acco ma 
ace 1000-000 phabitants, ae entered by, me ala A pe ee see {te A eee 
‘task fo i i aine eer cellar 
Army task force after Italian Partisans had g a eeech tof 102) cand where ie addressed, Nazi 
i Shed through Japanese de- | leaders yearly. The concentration camp Da- 
fenses on southern Okinawa to the area, of Machi- | chau was overrun in the advance. The thrust nate 
nato, two miles from Naha, the island’s capital. | Munich was accompanied by a general advance to 
United States troops on Mindanao, in the Philip- | the south and southeast toward the northern face. 
‘pines, were within sight of Digos, on Davao Gulf, | of the redoubt by the United States Third and 
after a 10-mile eastward push. Seventh Armies, while on the right flank of the 
April 28—Benito Mussolini, 61, former Premier of | Seventh Infantry felt its way southeastward into 
Italy, who -rose to power in 1922, and who took} the redoubt, pushing toward Innsbruck and _the 
ythat ‘country into the present war as an ally of | valley of the Inn River, the only communications 
Germany at Hitler’s behest, was shot to death by | system within the redoubt. The thrust over the 
Partisans, in the village uf Dongo, on Lake Como. | Elbe by the 15th Scottish Division and the British 
‘with him was killed by the firing squad, his|to the north followed a bombardment in which 
mistress, Clara Petacci, and 16 Fascist leaders. | more than 400 guns were employed. It was ac= 
Another Fascist, Achille Starace, former Secretary | companied by blows on the German line west and — 
General of the Fascist party; was executed in a| east of the Weser and the flattening of an enemy 
Milan square. Roberto Farinacci, another former,| salient northeast of Bremen. The Ninth Army 
Secretary General of the Fascist party, who was | front, long dormant, awoke when Gen. Simpson's | 
reported “‘tried and shot’? at Milan.—President | troops attacked out of the bridgehead over the. 
Truman announced that there was no foundation | Elbe, capturing the towns of Zerbst, Jutrichau and 
for a report that Nazi Germany had surrendered | Bias and advanced northeast and southeast of the © 
unconditionally. The report was circulated from 


towns.—In Italy, United States troops entered) 
San Francisco, after information that Heinrich 


3 

Milan. The British captured Venice.—A Japa= > 
Himmler had offered a Germah surrender to the | nese suicide plane dived on an American hospita : 
United States and Britain. The Moscow radio said | ship 80 miles south of Okinawa at night, killing ¢ 
it had been ‘‘confirmed by responsible Soviet | 


29 and injuring 33. | 
circles,’ that’ Himmler had made an offer to 


April 30—In Berlin the Russians seized the shat= © 
surrender Germany unconditionally to the United | tered Reichstag building and hoisted the Soviet: 
States and Britain and that the Western Alies had 


flag. The event was hailed by Premier Stalin = i 
Tejected the proposal. The fact that there was no] his May Day proclamation. Russian troops Wel 
foundation for the full-surrender rumor was estab- 


( l within a mile of cutting the capital into two - 
lished by Fleet Admiral William D. Leahy, the | lated pockets,¢ each less than nine square mil 
President’s Chief of Staff, through a telephone They had won the Ministry of the Interior, ni 
call to Gen. Eisenhower. Meantime celebrations | the Reichstag; were laying siege to Hitler’s undi 
had begun all over the world. They were of short i 


duration.—In the battle areas the war went on as 


control of a part of the city.—In_ the Pacific, 


. 


—- 


triumphal arch, the Brandenburg Gate, and’ wi 
A 3 1 across the Spree River from Berlin’s cathedr 
more’ city districts in the western part, occupying | Along with the Reichstag and the Ministry of t 
Friedenau, Gruenwald and Ruhleben, while in the | Interior, Marshal Zhukov’s troops captured 200 
woods to the southeast the Ukranian Army joined } blocks in the heart of the capital. The contra 
forces with Marshal Zhukov’s White Russian Army | postoffice, on the east bank of the Spree opposite 
to sutround a pocket of Germans. In the north-| the Dom (cathedral) also was seizéd by troops! 
battling into the center of Alexanderplatz. The 


E fall of these buildings placed Russia: Ath 
land occupied the western section of the Moabit | forces at either end of nlieclente Unter desta 


district, which had been overrun, and the eastern | den. Russians seized Greifswald on - 
part of Schoenberg. Zhukov’s forces surrounded | In the south they took Morntaca Ourrura west 
Berlin except for the southwestern and part of the | north of Berlin, Marshal Rokossovsky's troops) 
Eominet| Segment of the ring. In the northern | smashed 23 miles westward and captured Rheins-# 
parts of the city, and especially in that heart which | berg, 68 miles east of Field Marshal Montgomery’s! 
includes the Wilhelmstrasse, Unter den Linden, the | British Second Army on the Elbe River, belowh 
Reichstag and the Chancellery, German SS troops | Hamburg.—Seventh Army men pushed down the 
were still fighting. The Russians moved across | narrow valleys of the Austrian Tyrol toward Inns— 


Pomerania toward Mecklenburg, capturing towns | bruck and the communicati tel i 
northwest of Stettin, including Pasewalk, Torge- | valle: wen See ae ernie Pune 
low and Eggesin. He also bent ihe left ‘flank of Meese preperka wet Hite eee eee 


s and best prepared.of Hitler’s largest Germani 
rman i i 
Seizing Strashure "and Templin “United States | Aimy mage s second Woetion ta0h Roneige iene 
“acehrh hay iaop® argent ito Austin, ear | on the cast bank of {he ibe River at ABpolene 
/ ; : men ed in the } dorf, northeast of Dessau, while First Army forces: 
Linz area. The 26th Infantry Division thrust seven | made it 5 ‘aroun 
miles to the southeast to positions 13 miles south Wittenbets 4 wena" way Units | Were OueE ame 

e ; ird A 

a4 mere and 21 miles northwest of Passau, on the | Isar River and were arivin Saran Salabarg. the 

ustrian frontier. Augsburg was occupied by a Tyrol a 
United States troops.—On Luzon, United States vin Italy th 
forces took Bagnio, the summer capital. 

April 29—In Italy, at Allied Headquarters at 
Caserta, an unconditional surrender agreement was 
signed by the Germans, covering Italy and Western 
Austria, effective at noon on May 2, and ‘covering 
all land, sea and air forces estimated at almost 
1,000,000 men. They apply to all northern Italy 
He ehe Isonzo River in the northeast and to the 
Rees I EOTE Tyrol and Salz- | States forces liberated 110 000 Allied prisoners : 
CS ace hela hia and Styria. The | war at Stalag 7a at Mossburg, instead of 27 00 
ee ein 2 uded in the surrender lies | previously reported. This was German 3 bigg 
a OE rebels i pEaee and takes in the Istrian | prisoner of wat camp. The roster i a di Con 
peu meula elrea se pate pends ot een reed names of 11,000 Americans. At the DaCuan oa fi 
Tiergarten ‘from to sides And ignite ae yee 32,000 prisoners were liberated,— ae the day 

) : eichstag, Marshal K { i 1 

Piciee Wirouch the Wik oes ee ee associates, six of the corpses, including Mussolini’ 

as Berlinerstrasse, also taking the Hohenzollern- |} 

damm anc Halersee railroad stations on the inner 
aia ages system girdling the capital. His 
ade ead Reece ane up Postdammerstras; their names were plastered ab ; 
more than half a mile north of ire > | She bodies were cus down and taken to the ‘morgue 
Marshe! Zinio v push ed down Anaianen aatanies where a crowd gathered all over seni and meni 
st ed moppi : : 
Moabit district and occupied Ii plccks im’ weoe Of share “tow had kicked Mussolini's head ou 
Be pee el as the central part of the city, ‘ ; ; 
Bo ueUTavMyEE dinimeor ce eee es mine May 1 The G: ‘man Tadic amb . 
Gross:Doelin, Caos Schsenshusr SMsaienmsthal. | nounded the death gr Adolf Stier Wales Ie 
Wesendorf, Hammer and Licbenwalde,  Merscai | Cccuzed May 1, in Berlin, where he was with 
V Was just about a mile trom the Réien oe: garrison, according to the German ‘Hi My "Bc 
ERE SR ea ag." mand’s communique of the day betores | E 


, S| le ee 


‘through Charlottenburg as far as Bismarckstrasse 


still commands the a ach, b i 
miles south, and the ports Ta Rednalie te oe 


spired, Hamburg said, at his operational head- 
paper et, * 
Huarters in the Reich Chancellery. Accompanying 
the announcement was an Order of the Day from 
Grand Admiral Karl Doenitz proclaiming that 
© had appointed him as successor as of April 
against the British and Americans.’’—In 
y, advancing 55 miles along the coast road 
the Gulf of Venice, Allied units made contact 
h Marshal Tito’s forces at Monfalcone while 
pther troops under Gen. Mark W. Clark continued 
® sweep German remnants from the valleys of 
orth Italy and to seal off the few remaining es- 
: Fifth Army troops 


advanced on the Aurelian Way to within 60 
miles of the French border, 

: by French troops.—At -Weilheim, in 
Waria, the Allies captured Admiral Nicholas 
hy, former Regent of! Hungary, and Field 
Marshal Gens Wilhelm Ritter von Leeb and Wil- 
helm List, two German leaders in the Polish and 
Bren campaigns.—In Austria, United States 
hes d Army forces advanced to within 20 miles 
of Linz; others reached the Inn River. Also taken 
las Braunau, birthplace of Hitler, 2732 miles 
9m Salzberg. The United States Seventh Army 

hed the passes of the Austrian Tyrol, on a 


20-mile front, 10 miles from Innsbruck. The 
French were near Immenstadt. The British broke 
put of the Anglo-American bridgehead over the 
Bibe River southeast of Hamburg and, by-passing 
Eee port, crossed the base of the enemy’s north- 
redoubt towerd Luebeck. The occupation of 
nich was reporw=_completed. A Polish arm- 
division was six miles from Emden. The 
itish Guards entered Stade, 11 miles west of 
fambure. The Canadians took Swiskans.—in the 
ferlin area the Russians occupied Charlotten- 
burg and Schoeneberg, plus 100 blocks in the 
Mitral part of the capital, Remnants of a 
idout group south of Berlin, part of which 
d been annihilated at Wendisch Buchholtz, 
‘ound death. 
lin epitome of May 1: 


in two and the survivors were being 
Brandenburg was entered.— 
“At the head of the brave 
the Fuehrer, 


coast of Borneo. i 
| ™M 2—Marshal Stalin in a preliminary Order 
the Day announced destruction of the German 
th Army trapped southeast of Berlin, with 
capture of 120,000 of its men and the slaughter 
wt least 60,000. A second Order announced 
capture of the Baltic ports of Rostock and 
memuende in a 44-mile drive by the Russian 
Then Stalin proclaimed the 
P.M., Mos~ 

ggering 


bs 


ande eround fortifications in the Tiergarten area. 
in 

liti es ceased under the unconditional surrender 
ag ponent signed April 29 at Allied Headquarters 
Caserta, 
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+ | their barracks or, at their positions. 
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the northern part of Lake Garda. Nontheast of 
Brno (Bruenn) the enemy .extended his} penetra- 
tion area and captured Wischu after heavy fight- 
ing. Southeast of Moravska Ostrava the Soviets 
were held by immediate counter-thrusts after some 
gains of ground during the forenoon. On the 
oe Nehrung heavy defensive fighting con- 
May 3—The German Government, it was an- 
nounced by Stockholm, headed by Grand Admiral 
Doenitz, moved, for the time being, to Copen- 
hagen. A new German Foreign Minister, Albert 
Speer, Minister of War Production, appeared on 
the scene, and in a broadcast to the Reich from 
Kalundberg, in Denmark, urged the Germans to 
get busy toward preventing the nation from starv- 
ing. Speer asserted that starvation and plagues 
in Germany must not be allowed to reach the 
proportions of the Thirty Years’ War and. “‘that 
and that alone is the reason why Admiral Due- 
nitz has resolved not to lay down arms.’’ “‘It lies 
with our enemies,” he said, ‘‘whether they wish to 
grant the German people the possibilities that lay 
open to a nation that is defeated but has shown 
its heroic spirit in battle and imprinted its reputa- 
tion on the pages of history as a generous and 
decent opponent.’’—Forces of the United States 
Seventh Army in the Inn River Valley were six 
miles from Innsbruck. From Wismar south to 
Wittenberge British and American troops made 
contact with the Russian forces and by joint 
action mopped’ up several pockets of enemy forces 
from the German Army Group Vistula. Troops 
of the British Eighth Army Corps and the Amer- 
ican 18th Corps serving under Lieut. Gen. Sir 
Miles C. Dempséy’s command made junctions with 
the Russians, who drove two Panzer armies ahead 
of them. West of the Elbe the Scots took Brem- 
ervoerde; the Canadians seized_Oldenberg.—Be~ 
fore it was taken over by the British, Hamburg 
radio announced a “‘political reorganization’ for 
Bohemia and Moravia in the southern redoubt. 
—The, Prague radio broadcast an order by Dr. 
Karl frank, Minister of State for Bohemia and 
Moravia, pledging allegiance to Doenitz and the 
memory of Hitler, but there was no mention of 
continued resistance. The Free Czechoslovak 
radio reported that patriots were rising in such 
numbers that German rule was at the vanishing 
point. Prague was declared a hospital city by 
Doenitz. For weeks the Czechoslovak Government 
under President Eduard Benes had been at 
Kosice, in eastern Czechoslovakia, awaiting ‘the 
liberation of Prague.—in Italy the port of Trieste 
was occupied by the British Highth Army’s New 
Zealand Second Division, which joined Yugoslav 
Partisans on the western outskirts of the city 
after a 220-mile drive in 13 days.—Marshal Tito 
announced in an order of the day that Fiume 
and Pola, former Austrian naval base, had been 
captured.—Queen Wilhelmina and Princess Juliana 
of the Netherlands arrived in the liberated area 
by airplane to take up temporary residence.— 
Moscow announced the capture of 134,000 prison- 
ers in Berlin, and the “‘liberation’’ of Teschen in 
Poland. Moscow said, also, that a search through 
Berlin’s ruins had failed to uncover Hitler’s body. 
—Berlin’ epitome of May 2 The battle for the 
Reich’s capital has ended after the heroic resist~- 
ance. of our garrison, which has given an example 
of German soldierly virtues. In eastern Jutland 
and Holstein our divisions disengaged themselves 
according ‘to orders on_the line Emden-Lake- 
Glueckstadt up to the Kieler Foerde. Hamburg 
and Neumuenster were occupied by British troops. 
The majority of our troops in the Macklenburg 
area after heavy fighting succeeded in gaining the 
west bank of the Elbe behind the line Schwerin- 
Wismar, where in territory under Anglo-American 
control they laid down their arms. In the area 
south of the Danube the Americans pushed on to 
Linz and farther to the south reached and crossed 
the Inn River eastward. Our troops in_Lom- 
bardy and north of the Adige River, cut off from 
all rear communications, are retreating toward 
the Alps in groups. The enemy entered Fiume 
from several sides. Fighting is in progress on 
the southern tip of Istria and at Pola. On the 
front between the Morava and the Danube and” 
in the St. Poelten sector violent fighting has 
proken out again. The Russians threw fresh 
forces against the flanks of our front bulge south- 
east of Moravska-Ostrava and could gain ground 
northeast of Vyskov and Wagstadt (Bilovec). 
ee continues on the Frische Nehrung. In 
Holland, Courland, Denmark and Norway no fight- 
ing took place,—In Burman, the capital, Rangoon, 
was captured by the British; also Prome and Pegu. 
May 4—All German forces in the Netherlands, 
northwest Germany and Denmark, Helgoland and 
the Friesland Islands, surrendered to Field Marshal 
Sir Bernard L. Montgomery’s 21st Army group. 
The Danish radio broadcast an order from Ad- 
miral Doenitz announcing a “‘truce”’ effective at 
8 A.M. Saturday (May 5) European time, and 
directing that all troops remain under ore 
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The sur- 


and 333 days. after the first Allied troops scrami- 
ped up the beaches of Normany.—In the German 
Fatherland three pockets still held out. 
Situated between Magdeburg and Brandenburg, 
around Dresden and Chemitz and north of the 
Austrian frontier. A pocket in central Austria 
was dwindling under the converging forces of Gen. 
Patton from the west and| the Russian armies 
pushing in from the east. ‘Farther south there 
was a pocket of size in Yugoslavia which was un- 
der attack by Gen. Clark’s 15th Army Group and 
| Marshal Tito’s forces. German forces remained 
in Dunkerque, the Channel Islands, Saint Nazaire, 
Lorient and La Rochelle, and in Norway and 
Czechoslovakia.—In Italy, United States Fifth 
and Seventh ‘Army izen joined near Brennero, 
south of the Brenner Pass, in the Alps, 10 miles 
inside Italy.—Berlin epitome of May 4: An armis- 
tice exists since 0800 (2 A.M. Eastern wartime) to- 
day in Holland, northwest Germany from the 
Ems estuary to the Kieler Foerde, and Denmark, 
including the Frisian Islands. This covers also 
the operations of the German Navy and merchant 
navy which are directed against England from 
and to the above-mentioned areas. This armis- 
tice was negotiated at the order of Grand Admiral 
enitz after almost six years of hard fighting 
as the war against the Western Powers has be- 
come senseless and would only lead to the shed- 
ding of precious German bleod, mainly through 
bombing attacks. Resistance against the Soviets 
\ is being continued to save as many Germans as 
) possible from Bolshevik terror.” All forces of the 
Wehrmacht who are not covered by the armistice 
continue the fight against any attacker. Our 
Atlantic fortresses report reconnaissance and ar- 
tillery activity. In northwest Germany the Ca- 
madians yesterday made reconnaisance attacks on 
our lines in East Friesland. British formations at- 
‘tacked to the west of the Kieler Foerde and took 
several localities. In Holstein, Kiel was occupied 
by the enemy. Further units of our Ninth and 
12th Armies have fought their way through to 
‘ American-occupied territory west of the Elbe 
from the area south of Magdeburg. On_ the 
Danube American formations took Linz and Salz- 
burg. We are negotiating for peace in Italy.—The 
final negotiations for Berlin’s surrender were held 
in the cellar of the Chancellery while flames swept 
the upper floors and possibly destroyed the evi- 
dence needed to prove or disprove Nazi assertions 
that Hitler died in his offices. ‘The actual sur- 
render came after an abortive truce meeting May 
1 that ended when a German sniper wounded Rus- 
sian Major Belousoff, one of the negotiators.— 
Guam said five ‘‘light’? United States warships 
and 150 Japanese planes were destroyed in an 
enemy’ attack on Okinawa.—The Chinese High 
Command announced that Chinese troops aided 
by American-equipped airborne reinforcements, 
had halted a Japanese offensive aimed at the 
United States air base at Chihkiang, 250 miles 
southeast of Chungking, killing 3,000 of the enemy. 
\—Australian troops pushed forward to occupy the 
western part of Tarakan City, Netherlands Borneo 
“hela io ihre Island. 

y 5—The left or southern flank of the Ger- 
man Army (Group G) facing the Western Allies 
Surrendered to Gen. Jacob L. Devers’s Group 
(United States Seventh and French First). In 
the surrender were the First and Nineteenth Ger- 

.man Armies which had been in line from the 
| Swiss frontier on the west to Kirchberg, three 
miles southwest of Linz. The French Ministry 
of War announced that the German 24th Army 
had surrendered to Gen. Lattre’s French First 
Army on the right flank of Devers’ Group. The 
surrenders left only one German army, the Seventh 
still in the field opposing the western Allies on 
the main front from Chemnitz to Linz. About 
450.000 other German soldiers are holding out 
in Norway, the Atlantic coast ports, Dunkerque 
and a few ee within the Reich itself. The 
Ccechoslovak bastion, last of the three great re- 
doubts left to the Germans, was under assault b 
the United States Third Army from the west 
and two Russian Armies striking from the east 
and Gen. Patton’s divisions drove deeper into 
Western Czechoslovakia. According to a state 
ment from Gen. Hisenhower ‘‘so great is the 
confusion among the enemy that the German offic : 
present at the negotiations (with Gen. Dever ‘a 
Lieut Gen. Foertsch, could not get an accurate esti: 
Mate of the strength of Army Group Gay 
megane Bg eae Premiers Edouard Dalan 
eyna: a 
Gustave Gamelin and anne See rane 


. freed from months of German polities ing were | 


imprison- 


ment when two battalions of the 26th Infan 
Division fought their way into Itter Castle. 
In the Baltic area the Russians took Iwinemuende® 
—British troops rode into Copenhagen, befor 
crowds of cheering,Danes and a clash broke ou 
between the liberators and German __ soldiers! 
awaiting surrender in the crowded City Hal 
Square. Police estimated that 88 persons were 
Killed and perhaps 400 wounded before order Was 
restored about a half hour later. German troop: 
fired on the British and on Danish patriot forces 
after the latter had fired their rifles into the at 
to celebrate the arrival of the British.—Berl 
epitome of May 5: According to an agreemen 
with the. British Commander in Chief, Fiel 
Marshal Montgomery, the British landed minos 
occupation forces by air in the Copenhagen are2 
In other front sectors in northwestern German 
there is no fighting. The: Americans continue 
their advance in upper Bavaria and in the Alps 
toward the south and east. In Italy there no} 
reigns a cease fire order according to an agree 
ment with the Anglo-American command. Fight 
ing for some strongholds in Istria continues. Ous 
disengaging movements in Croatia continue ac 
cording to plan under the pressure of pursuin 
strong formations under (Marshai) Tito.  Whtll 
in the southern se¢tor of the eastern front ther 
were no military operations of importance, heay) 
fighting in the Olomoc area continues, Wher 
the Soviets “gained slight ground. West of Wags 
stadt (Bilovec) the enemy broke into our mail 
fighting zone north of the upper Oder. thi 
Frische Nehrung fluctuating fighting is in progress 
particularly for the Schottland locality. Erol 
Courland (Latvia) several unsuccessful recon 


naissance thrusts are reported.—On Okinawai 
Tokyo said, May 3 to date, the Americans 10s 
a converted carrier, three battleships, a cruise 
four cruisers or destroyers, a destroyer, a mime 
Our submarines © 


5 


sweeper and ? warships. 
the night of May 1-2 attacked enemy supp 
units cruising northward in_ the waters south 
the main Okinawa Island. One large type tral 
port, two destroyers and two unknown type sl rt 


were sunk. 
May 6—German military forces surrendered ¥ 
conditionally to the Western Allies and the So 
Union at 8:41 P.M. Eastern United States 
Time (May 17, 2:41-A.M., French time). * 
surrender occurred in a little red schoolhouse 
Reims, France, headquarters of Gen. Kisenhowe} 
The pact was signed for Germany by Col. Gew 
Gustav Jodl, Chief of. Staff; for the Suprenty 
Allied Command by Lieut. Gen. Walter Bede 
Smith, Chief of Staff for Gen. Eisenhower; fd 
the Soviet Union by Gen. Ivan Susloparoft; f 
France by Gen. Francois Sever. After haviri 
signed the full surrender, Gen. Jodl said he wante 
to speak and received leave to do so. “With thi 
signature,’’ he said in German, “the Germe! 
people and armed forces are for. better or wor) 
delivered into the victors’ hands. In this wat 
Deve puntoeen eos more than five years, | bow 
nd suffered m d 
any osher people in the world. egy bar 3h 
st news of the surrender f 
in the United States in an ‘Associated. Sede ae 
at 9:35 A.M. Eastern War Time, May 7. Ther 
upon the Allied Censorship at Paris imposed 
blackout on A‘P. messages for six hours or mo 
against all protests. The text of the surrend: 
eas one Meage & Reims, France, at 02! 
: -M.) on 
a ‘hls Was) 841 oe pe oe da; “hy Mat 
2 Ss Act of Surrender si 
Say B ce ae identical with Conn ay 
Thy fan semen was dated May 8, 1945, 
Hens othe ce 
alo e Soviet Union Zh | 
pene of the Supreme commander in Shia ] 
he Red Army and Air Chief Marshal Tedder 


y 
Army forces took Pilsen ond eae his) 


bad. TT 


Austrill 
and Dobbiaco ae : 
forces advanced || 
forces captured the German isla cent Aaa 
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Tanking Nazis—all of them suicides——Portugal 
}broke off diplomatic relations with Berlin on the 
ground that there no longer was a responsible 
gGerman Government.—Australian and Nether- 
/ md troops with tanks and flame-throwers cap- 
tured Tarakan city and took possession of the 
) field. Japanese on Mindanao continued to re- 
Gireat ahead of the advancing Americans. The 
§British 14th Army and Indian 15th-Corps joined 
forces between Pegun and Rangoon, establishing 
@M umbroken line across Burma.—United States 
‘ee bombed ships caught in Tsushima and 
prea Straits. British warships bombarded 
Miyako Island in the Sakishima Group. Other 
hited States planes carried out a daylight raid 
m four Kyushu airdromes, the 17th attack on that 
Wisland’s airfields since March 27.—Australians 
Gdccupied Cape Wem, three miles west of Wewak 
im north New Guinea, after a thrust along the 
@oast. Wewak is now within range of their 
Gartiliery. The 
waluable stores. 
May %7—A premature celebration of V-E Day 

; ept throughout the United States but was 
ited by the Government announcement. that 
joyful outbreak was a day too soon.—In the 
opean war zones where peace had come— 
except in Austria and Czechoslovakia—Allied 
2 ag prepared to go on guard in the countries 
be occupied. Some small pockets in Northern 
Wugoslavia, western Latvia, France, the Channel 
ids and on the Elbe were still in German 
ds. Only in Czechoslovakia did fighting on 
f@ny scale continue. There the German-held 
Prague radio announced that Field Marshal Gen. 
MMerdinand von Schoerner’s German troops in 
the “‘Protectorate’’ would not recognize the armis- 
because it was untrue that the German 
Wernment had capitulated unconditionally to 
'==- soviet Union as well as to the Western Powers. 
“Phat fighting was still going on in tHe Czech 
pital was indicated by a patriot broadcast ap- 
¢ to the German artillery to cease firing 
on the Red Cross hospital of Bulovka, in Prague’s 
western suburbs. German planes aiso were Te- 
orted to be bombing the Czech capital for the 
t time as fierce battles continued against two 
S mf armies fighting their way toward the 
7, 100 miles away to the east and 50 miles 
the north. In Northern Germany British, 
dian and Polish forcés moved into their oc- 
tion assignments and the British shot out a 
ponnaissance force of the Royals, an armored 
regiment, from Schleswig-Holstein toward the 
mish frontier. The Polish Division, moving into 
elmshafen, where there were 15,000 German 
ps, reported the port badly: damaged, with 

ql merchant ships there sunk and the German 
niser Koeln lying submerged to her deck. United 
es Third Army units continued to receive 
surrender of isolated German Alpine forces 
to corps strength, which said they had not 
rd of general surrender of their Army. United 
es Seventh Army troops made two more junc- 
Hons with the Fifth Army working up from 
ay and captured eight German generals. The 
fish Second Army reported that it had_cap- 
tured 76 German generals.—Allied Supreme Head- 
marters in a bulletin dated Paris, May 7, said: 
‘An order by SS Reichsfuehrer Heinrich Himmler 
Bouchet 14 that no prisoners in the notorious 


retiring Japanese abandoned 


; chau concentration camp ‘shall be allowed 
fali into the hands of the enemy alive’ has 
me into Allied possession. He had ordered the 
ip evacuated immediately. Distinguished Al- 
prisoners released by Nazis include First 
t. Viscount George Henry Lascelles, nephew 
ing George V1; Capt. John Alexander Elphin- 


hew of Queen Elizabeth; First Lieut. John | 


Ambassador to 
orowski, who 
All have 


Tedder, deputy 
Eisenhower mt 


per: For Ge 

‘Keitel, chief of 

Hans Georg Frie 
Col, an. = 


mander in chie 
“United States Strategic Air 


;| Red Army would ‘‘bring to its 


| garrisons at 


Gen. Jean de Lattre de Tassigny, commandin 

the First French Army, witnessed. .the manuie? 
At the same time the surrender of the German 
military forces, at Reims, was ratified and don- 
firmed. The formal surrender act was written in 
English, Russian and German languages, Mos- 
cow said, and the English and Russian texts will 
be regarded as officially authentic.—President Tru- 
man, in Washington, and Prime Minister Church- 
ill, in London, announced the end of hostilities in 
Europe at 9.A.M., U. S. Eastern War Time and 
3 P.M. British time. In a separate statement 
which was not broadcast the President called on 
Japan to surrender unconditionally and urged 
the Japanese to do so by stating that otherwise 
utter destruction awaited them. He explained un- 
conditional surrender ‘‘does not mean the ex- 
termination or enslavement of the Japanese peo- 
ple.”"—The Russians, fighting through the last 
day of the war, captured the -Saxonj capital of 
Dresden and won final-hour victories’ in south- 
ern Germany, Austria and Czechoslovakia while 
Czecholovak patriots hoisted the flag of the Re- 
public over liberated Prague. The Red Army’s’ 
battle against the Germans apparently went on 
until the official deadline for, the end of all hos- 
tilities—12:01 A.M., London Time (6:01 P.M., 
Eastern War Time). The Moscow radio carried 
Premier Stalin’s proclamation of victory at 1:10 
A.M.—an hour and nine minutes later. Another 
last-minute victory was won by Marshal Tito’s 
Yugoslay Army of National Liberation, which cap- 
tured the Croatian city of Zagreb, last of the 
puppet capitals once forming part of Hitler’s Eu- 
ropean empire.—Crown Prince Olaf, Commander 
in Chief of the Norwegian forces, arrived in 
Oslo and proclaimed the capitulation of the Ger- 
man forces that had occupied his country since 
June 9, 1940.—The Capitol, in Washington, which 
had been blacked out since Pearl Harbor, gleamed 
brightly with scores of floodlights outlining the 
Statue of Freedom on the dome. In the House 
there was a 12-minute ceremony, with supplication 
for ‘‘that glorious day or prediction when selfish- 
ness, greed, envy, prejudice and all the baser 
passions, which are the seeds of war and strife 
among men and nations, shall be forever ban- 
ished.”’ Ovations were given to House leaders. 
Sorrow was voiced repeatedly that Franklin D. 
Roosevelt could not have lived until the day for 
which he had so long planned and labored.— 
German epitome of May 8: In the final com- 
munique of the war Grand Admiral Karl Doenita 
announced the end of the struggle and said, 
“Loyal to his oath, the German soldier’s per- 
formance in a supreme effort for his people can 
never be forgotten. Up to the last moment the 
homeland had supported him with all its strength 
in an effort entailing the heaviest sacrifices. The 
unique performance of the front and homeland 
will find a final appraisal in the later, just judg- 
ment of history. The enemy, too, will not deny 
his trubute of respect to the performance and 
sacrifice of German soldiers on land, at sea and 
in the air. Every soldier, therefore, may lay aside 
his weapon proud and erect and set to work in 
these gravest hours of our history with courage 
and confidence to safeguard the undying life of 
our people.”—At Chungking, in a V-E Day broad- 
east, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-Shek appealed to 
the Allies to employ all of their forces in smashing 
Japan and pledged that China would do every- 
thing in her power to discharge her share of, 
the responsibility. At the same time the sixth 
national Kuomintang congress, now in session, 
adopted a proposal to send a dispatch to the 
Japanese people urging unconditional surrender. 
“United States“planes bombed the Kyushus and 
the Tokyo area and made-a “‘concentrated at- 
tack’? on the Cape Asizuri area: of southwestern 
Shikoku by an ‘undetermined number” of Super- 


fortresses. Later another force of B-29s raided 
the “northern Kochi area’’ on the south coast of 
the island. 


May 9—Marshal Stalin in a victory broadcast 
to the Soviet people disclosed that the German 
troops began, this day, ‘‘to surrender their arms 
en masse to Soviet’ troops,” and added that the 
senses’ the group 
of Germans still trying to avoid capitulation in 
Czechoslovakia. The French Defense Ministry in 
Paris announced that the German Atlantic port 
La Rochelle, St. Nazaire, Lorient and 
had surrendered.—With the United 
States Third Army seven miles away, the Rus-~ 
sians rushed into Prague and took it. Russians 
island of Bornholm in the 


Dunkerque, 


1 Se pcalaetas as Bera 
imse. 
Ren Field Marshal Gen. Albert” Kesselring, the 


Block Island 27 hours before 
13 lives were lost.—United 
to shore movement from 


| 
} 


* Samal Island off Dayao 


_ States troops moved sou 


30 


the -coast. of “Dayao Gulf, 


invaded and overran 
City in a move to outflank 
ihe main concentration of the Japanese defenders. 
o£ Mindanao, entrenched just beyond the city’s 
uorthern outskirts, The occupation of Samal 
places forces of the Eighth Army behind the 
Japanese defense position.—On Okinawa, United 
thward into the Japanese 
fortified positions in the general advance. They 
were moving through heavy mud, left by the 
rains of the past few days, which had the effect 
of keeping the Japanese air attackers away. 

' May 10—Moscow announced that German forces 
in Czechoslovakia had refused to surrender and 


‘that three Russian armies had ‘‘gone over to the 


‘attack.’ The Soviet bulletin said that “‘German 
troops commanded by Field Marshal Ferdinand 
Schoerner, infringing the act of capitulation, 
‘refused to jremain on the spot and lay down 
their arms.” Schoerner himself is wanted by the 


“Russians as a war criminal.—In Austria, the Third 


Ukrainian Army mop-up squads occupied the 
towns of Weidhofen, Leben and St. Michael and 
linked up with British Highth Army troops west 
of Graz. . More than 23,000 German troops sur- 
rendered, Moscow said.—British warships linerated 
the Channel Islands, when 22 men of the Royal 
Artillery went to St. Peters, the Port of Guernsey, 
to take over the island with its garrison. of 
10,000 ‘Germans:London announced the sur- 
render of two German armies in the Courland 
district of Latvia and on the Greek isles of Crete 


~ and Milos,—Copenhagen was formally handed over 


to the Allies by the Germans and handed back 
to the Danes’ by British Vice Adm. Reginald V. 
‘Holt. British paratroopers, accompanied by Nor- 


. Wegian ;troops from Britain, arrived by air at 
- Oslo, while Norwegian police troops from Sweden 


entered WNarvik.—Robert McLean, president of 
The Associated) Press, issued the following state- 


ment: “‘The Associated Press profoundly regrets 


‘the distribution on Monday. (May 7) of the report 


of the total surrender in Europe which inyestiga- 
tion now clearly discloses was distributed in ad-, 
vance of authorization by Supreme Allied Head- 
quarters.’’—The first U-boat to surrender gave up 
to a United States Navy plane off England and was 
scorted to Portland, Harbor by British naval 
raft. At least 14 more, out-of an estimated total 
of more than 300 German submarines, were known 
‘to be on their way to Allied ports——United States 
planes, Guam said 400, bombed Otaki, Tokuyama 
and other industrial areas in Japan.—United States 
Service troops have been shifted to China from 
the Persian Gulf area where they helped supply 
the Soviet Army. A huge truck convoy, com- 
manded by Col. Paul R. Guthrie, of Denver, Colo., 
made the 6,000-mile trek from the Iranian dessert 
to the Kunming, China, supply center in. what 
was described as ‘‘record time.’’ The convoy 
traveled by sea, rail and highway. The first 
leg of the journey from the Iranian desert to 
Calcutta, India, was made aboard ship. From 
Calcutta the convoy was carried on railroad cars 
to the Ledo terminus of the Stilwell highway. 
From there it rolled under its own power. over 
the highway to Kunming Every vehicle arrived 
intact.—British columns pushing down the Ir- 


‘ rawaddy River from captured Prome in Burma 


reached a point 75 miles north of Rangoon, where 
@ pocket of cut-off Japanese was attempting to 
make a stand, Southeast Asia Headquarters an- 
nounced, 

‘May 11—On Okinawa, United States troops ad- 
vanced one-half mile. The Americans engaged 
-in hand-to-hand fighting, blasting the Japanese 
out of caves with grenades’ or burning them out 
with flame-throwers.—United States troops made 
a@ fourth landing on Mindanao, at the head of 
Maeajalar Bay, on the north coast. The landing 
caught the Japanese forces defending central 

indanao between two fires, for the 31st ‘‘Dixie”’ 
Division, pushing up the Sayre highway from 
the south, is pressing’ the enemy in the vicinity 
of Maramag in Bukidnon Province. The gap be- 
tween the American northern and southern forces 
is now about 80 miles—United States planes 
dropped 180 tons of bombs on Tien Ho and 
White Cloud air bases outside Canton.—Gen., 
Hisenhower in a letter to senior American offi- 
cers instructed them to temper the blueprint of 
reassignment plans with “‘human understanding.” 


He ordered that no combat soldier who had fought | 
be sent |. 


-in both North Africa and Europe was to 
to the Pacific, even if he did not have sufficient 
points for a discharge. In the latter case the 
men ‘‘should be retained in the European theater 
for the Army of Occupation as they should not be 


_tequired to fight another campaign,’’ he directed. 


The Army anmounced that neither wa = 
tended to transfer any WACs from here it Ee 
Pacific, although if a WAC unit was transferred 


_ to the Pacific, the individual member who had 


‘a “‘eritical score’ or higher of discharge 

could volunteer to go to the Far Hast with ae 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet Council 

ratified the Russo-Polish friendship pact calling 
" f 5 i 


os 
ee <a. 
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for mutual assistance and post-war cooperation .— j 
he demobilization and: disarmament of what re-— 
mains of the German Army, Navy and Air Force 
began with a party of German generals and 
other officers transmitting Gen. Eisenhower's Or 
ders to the German Army High Command at 
Flensburg. As was stipulated in the first in- 
structions issued to the German Navy by Adm. 
Burroughs, minesweepers and salvage craft must 
first be disarmed and then prepared for service 
in sweeping mines and_ clearing harbors and. 
waterways of wreckage. The German army offi. 
cers must furnish the Allied headquarters all 
information concerning land. mine fields, areas in 
cities and towns that were extensively booby 
trapped, and stores of ammunition and ordnance. 
In many cases the Germans will clear minefields. 

May 12—In the fighting on Okinawa, in the last 
several days, the Americans, according to Adm. 
Nimitz, have shot down® 175 planes but have suf- 
fered damage to United States warships, including: 
one ‘‘major’’ fleet unit. The operation in which | 
the ‘“‘major’’ unit was damaged took place ,ac- 
cording to the communique, during a carrier atq) 
tack on airfields and shipping in the Amami) 
Island group northeast of Okinawa.—Because Of ” 
poor health, King Leopold directed the Prince; 
Regent to carry on in Belgium.—In Europe ee 
1,200-mile pocket in Czechoslovakia was the last + 
enemy-held territory left and Russian armies} 
were around the thousands of Germans there, . 
Meanwhile tens ef thousands of prisoners moy | 
eastward under guard to ‘rebuild ruined Soviet ® 
cities and factories.—Suspension of lend-lease = 
snipments to the Soviet Union, as one of 
immediate consequences of the culmination of 
the war in Europe was disclosed by Leo T. Crowley, 
Foreign Economic Administrator. New shipments 
to the continent of Europe have been held 


“through which redeployment of our troops; noW 
in Europe will be facilitated thereby,’’ Crowle} 
stated.—Russian armies captured more than 700,00 
enemy troops and 63 German generals in mopping 
up scattered resistance on the Eastern Front since 
Germany’s unconditional surrender, Moscow sai¢ 
—United States planes dropped 260 tons of bombs 
vere and other cities of Formosa. * 
ay E 


Foochow.—On , Okinawa, 
States troops advanced 600 yards, reaching eh 
edge of Naha’s business district but still had’ to} 
cross the Asato River before conquest of the capi-% 
tal could be claimed.—On New Guinea, Aus ani 
troops that had been shifted from Crete 


Prince Claf, accompanied by Norwegian Cab 
Ministers, returned to Oslo aboard a feitish cruisel> 
and was received by the City Council. am | 
May 14—Fighting went on in Okinawa. A wire 
less from the front said the 77th Division of tha 
United States 10th Army suffered heavy losses: 


do: inate ma 
minat 
Its capture led to an advance of 2.40 


“Japanese fliers atti 
off Okinawa Sunda 


to two light fleet units and wat ¢ 
but lost a total of 46 planes.” On Binaey oe 


Shot down 25 of 
ting eight with 


Sing the Japanese and protectin 1 
€ United 

perating aroun 
deS Okinawa, ee 


The 
but 21 of Bnet” 1 


pliingihg into the sea, shot down by combat air 
Patrol pianes or ship gunfire.’’—-T'wo Chinese col- 
umns closed on Paoking. Hunan Province strong- 
held from which the enemy marched last month 
On the road to defeat in the battle for the Chih- 
kiang air base. On the eastern seaboard Chinese 
troops fought in the streets of Foochow after 
€ntering the old treaty port opposite Formosa.— 
Luzon, United States troops fought through 
ete Pass, only road entrance to the Cagayan 
alley where\the main Japanese forces of Gen. 
Tomoyuki Yamashita now have their largest single 
Concentration in the Philippines. Balete Pass, 
W% feet wide on the UL a ig tip of Luzon, 
igs Seized by Maj. Geri. Charles L. Mullins’ 25th 
a@ntry Division, which ‘has fought 120 con- 
Secutive days in the front line of northern Luzon. 
Gen. MacArthur’s bulletin said they were push- 
ing down the northern slope of the pass toward 
the village of Santa Fe aiong the twisting loops 
the Aparri highway and were facing con- 
wed resistance from groups of enemy troops. 
im approaches to the crest, 125 miles north of 
Manila, the 25th Division reported having counted 
More than 7,000 enemy dead. Fighting continued 
north of Davao City on Mindanao while guerrilla 
te seized the port of Cagayan, capital of 
danao’s Province of Misamis Oriental; fight- 
ing continued on Tarakan Island off Borneo, where 
Australian Imperials repulsed Japanese counter- 
@ttacks in the central and eastern part of the 
island. The Australian Sixth Division pushed in- 
d from Wewak on the north coast of New 
winea, penetrating more than three miles and 
ng flame throwers against enemy positions.— 
ited States planes in a two-day raid over 
Kyusku reported destroying or damaging 272 
Wapanese planes. Ten American aircraft were 
“lost —The Provisional Austrian Government of 
"Dr. Ke. Hennez “‘‘declared its independence’ and 
feported its transition to a sovereign State, the 
Austrian radio announced. ‘“‘All Nazi laws are 
dished and Republican laws restored,’’ the 
laration said.—The German submarine U-858 
Jsutrendered at a pre-arranged rendezvous 44 miles 
Cape May, N. J. The submersible, first enemy 
Swarship to strike its colors to American forces 
wSince V-E Day, gave up to the Fourth United 
"States Naval District. The second U-boat to 
urrender at a oon States port reached Ports- 
mo ay 15. 
: 7 Okinawa, United States Marines 
ed Tomari, the northern residential ward of 
WNaha, the capital city—The Japanese Cabinet 
Sted unanimously today to abrogate all its Axis 
aties, including the anti-Communist pacts, be- 
bise of the unconditional surrender of Fascist 
y and Nazi Germany.—Manila reported that 
poe 5° savage that Americans attacked Japan- 
with bayonets, knives and their fists, with at 
t two Americans drowning enemy soldiers by 
ling their heads under water in a river, raged 


ese had fied westward fram Davao toward 
ntains inland but their retreat was slowed 
two rivers, the Talomo and Davao, between 
hich an Infantry Division trapped them. Gen- 
acArthur announced that Mindanao was 90 
eent liberated; the communique also said 95 
r cent of the population was liberated.—In 
an Province, Chinese troops forced the 
Japanese “back 75 miles and the enemy troops 
were 110 air-line miles from the United States 
Vath Air Force base at the nearest point; two 
Wweeks ago the main Japanese column was within 
miles of Chihkiang on the east and a smaller 
srce was 20 miles from the town. Chinese troops 
rted by local militia recaptured Chenghsien 
May 11, which cuts a coastal highway running 
n Foochow to Shanghai.—Great Britain and the 
ted States jointly served notice on Marshal 
» that Yugoslav troops occupying the Adriatic 
of Trieste must either be placed under the 
mmand of Field Marshal Sir Harold R. L. G. 
ander at once, or get out. British warships 
ved at Trieste.—The Czechoslovak Press Bureau 
tonomous government has 
: Ukraine) .— 
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chief of the High Command, and Col. Gen. Gustav 
Jodl, who later signed the German surrender at 
Reims. Hitler, the United Press informant said, had 
told them as early as April 23, that he intended to 
die in the fortress. They implored in vain. The 
informant and others left the Chancellery in auto- 
mobiles after dark in a steady rain, took off from 
the Gatow Airport about 1:45 A.M. and landed 
near Munich at about 4:25 A.M. 

May 16—For the second time in three days United 
States planes, said by Guam to number 500 or 
more, raided the Japanese city of Nagoya, drop- 
ping 3,500 tons of incendiaries. The targets in- 
cluded the Mitsubishi aircraft plant and a steam- 
power house.—On Okinawa the Japanese, using 
tombs on the hills as pill boxes, halted the Amer- 
ican advances. Entrenched in these ready-to-use 
strong points, hitherto left untouched in memory 
of the past, the Japanese poured machine-gun 
fire down at troops as they attempted to advance. 
—In Burma, British patrols, thrusting east to- 
ward Thailand, crossed the Sittang River a few 
miles above its outlet to the Gulf of Martaban. 
In the Irrawaddy sector, west of the Mandalay- 
Rangoon railway, British troops cleared the sup- 
ply city of Tharawaddy, 60 miles northwest of 
Rangoon, and pressed to within 20 miles of a junc- 
tion with other British elements driving down the 
Prome-Rangoon line.—In~the Arakan sector of 
western Borneo troops of the 82nd West African 
Division went 25 miles down the west coast to 
seize the supply port of Gwa, 100 miles north- 
west of Rangoon.—Prime Minister Churchill, wha 
conferred with Gen. Eisenhower on the future 
Allied control of Germany, told the House of 
Commons later that ‘it is our aim that the 
Germans should administer their country in 
obedience to Allied directions; we have no inten- 
tion of undertaking the burden of administering 
Germany ourselves.’"—The recent sinking of the 
United States destroyer escort Frederick C. Davis 
by an enemy submarine in the Atlantic was afi- 
nounced by the Navy.—The German cruisers Pring 
Eugene and Nuerenberg are the only large war- 
ships of the surrendered German fleet still in a 
sea-going condition, the British Admirality dis- 
closed in a statement that listed the remnants 
of the main German naval units in German, 
Danish and Polish ports. The 12,000-ton pocket 
battleship Luetzow is lying on the bottom at 
Swinemuende with the 13,000-ton battleship 
Schlesien. The damaged uncompleted 25,000-ton 
aircraft carrier Graf Zeppelin is anchored at 
Stettin. At Gdynia the battleship Gneisenau was 
sunk as a blockship and the old battleship Schles- 
wig-Holstein was scuttled or used as a blockship. 
The cruiser Seydlitz was blown up at Koenigsberg. 

May 17—Arrival at the New York Navy Yard 
in Brooklyn, of the bomb-wrecked 27,000-ton 
United States airplane carrier, Franklin, was 
followed by the disclosure by the Navy Department 
that the ship had been blasted March 19, 1945, 


‘| 60 miles off south Japan, by a lone enemy suicide 


air bomber, causing’a casualty list of 832 dead 
or missing and 270 wounded.’ This lone dive- 
bomber, penetrating defense screens, sped over 
the ship from stem to stern, planting the bombs 
accurately. The planes on the deck burst into 
flames, their machine guns firing, their bombs 
going off. Ready bomb stores exploded and 
down below, one by one, sections of the ship 
blossomed into fiaming death traps. Rockets 
were zooming in yellow fiashes across the deck. 
High-octane gasoline spewed forth, ran in cas- 
cades, over the sides, and to watchers with the 
rest of the fleet the ship seemed to disintegrate. 


| All day the ship burned, as rescue parties pushed 


through choking smoke, leading trapped men to 
the deck. Others jumped overboard or were blown 


into the sea. The carrier ‘was all but abandoned, al- 


though the ‘‘abandon ship’’ order never was given. 
The air group and about 1,500 of the crew were 
sent to the U.S.S. Santa Fe, a light cruiser that 
came alongside, or were picked out of the sea, 
A skeleton crew of some 690 remained aboard to 
save the ship, as she listed nearly 20 degrees. The 
Franklin’s planes already aloft, alighted safely 
on other carriers—On Mindanao, United States 
troops in a six-mile advance north along Sayre 
Highway reached outskirts of Valencia, reducing 
to 45 miles the distance from other United States 
troops moving south in the center of the island. 
Still other United States forces, encountered 
Japanese defense positions along the road near 
the village of Mangina, where the enemy had 
emplaced -artillery mortars and machine guns. 
On Luzon, United States troops slugged through 
mud and rain as the wet season closed in. Re- 
pulsing a counter-attack, the 21st Division neared 
Santa Fe on the downward slope*of Balete Pass 
leading to the Cagayan Valley while the 32nd 
made progress along the parallel Villaverde Trail 


through the mountains.—Australian Imperials -— 


to within a mile of the east coast of 
Tarakan Island, off Netherlands Borneo, throw- 
ing back a Japanese counterthrust. United States 
planes hit the Miri oil fields and Kudat on the 


penetrated 


’. industrial plants. 


the flat-trajectory tank fire. 
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éoast.-of. Borneo, smashing runways and 
Weteritont puildings—Chinese assault forces a 
withdiawn from Foochow, on the east China Was os 
after a five-day street battle.—On Okanawa, is ihe 
States troops gained a hill near Ishimini by tae 
use of flame-throwing tanks.. During the day a 
Japanese reoccupied the southwest slope of near- 
by Chocolate Drop Hill, which 77th Division troops 
had cleared on Monday after five days of fighting. 
On the west flank of Shuri plateau the First as. 
tine Division ground out a few hundred yar ae 
The Sixth Marines before Naha made no ay 
fo eross the Asato River into the main part 0! 
the city. Tanks crept almost to the base ot Sugar 
Loaf Hill but withdrew.—The British Admiraity 
announced that 338 officers and men were killed 
im a collison between the Queen Mary and the 
4,200-ton British cruiser Curacao Oct. 2, 1942, in 
the! early afternoon 20 miles northwest of Bloedy 
Foreland off the coast of Donegal. The Queen 
‘Mary, bound for Britain with about 15,000 Amer- 
ican troops, suffered only slight damage and no 
casualties. 

May 18—United States troops made small local 
gains on the southern Olinawa front but failed to 
capture either of their objectives, Naha and Shuri. 
‘fwo small hills were won and lost twice curing 
the day. They finally got the peak of the Conical 
Hill. United States Army troops and planes, and 
warships and Marine planes |were in the fight. 
‘—On Mindanao, United States troops captured 
Valencia and its two-adjacent airfields ——-On Tara- 
kan Island, off Dutch Borneo, ! Ausiralia and 
Netherland Indies troops reached the east coast 
to bring the campaign there to a virtual end.— 
On Luzon, Ipo Dam was taken from the Japanese, 
east of Manila, It is the source of one-third of 
the Manila water supply.—Formosa was hit with 
187 tons of bombs concentrated on air bases and 
Australian troops on north- 
‘eastern New Guinea advanced more than two 
/ miles east of captured Wewak to within a mile 

f the Boram airfield.—United States planes raiced 

Over Formosa, from Matsuyama in the north of 

Formosa to Takao in the south, hitting airfields 

and factories. 

'. May 19—On Okinawa, after two battalions of 
- United States Marines had been ‘‘decimated,’’ to 
quote from the front dispatch, the crest of Sugar 

Loaf was taken. As late as May 17 the troops 

gained the top and held it for two hours but were 

forced back. The red clay mound, 500 yards 
long and 300 feet high, was accessible from the 
* rear through a depression deep enough to enable 
the Japanese to move up supplies and reinforce- 
ments along a sunken road without danger from 
There were two 
galleries of Japanese caves and dugouts, one 20 
feet below the crest and the other midway down 
the slope. From the lower gallery they dragged 
mortars into the open wherever United States 
troops reached the crest. They could stay in 
holes until the preparatory fire lifted and then 
run from the caves to repulse | infantry.—United 

States planes raided Tokyo and Hamamashu. Maj. 

Gen. Curtis E. Lemay, commander of the 2Ist 
_Bomber Command, said the bombed-out districts 

on all raids so far included 17 square miles in 

Tokyo and 11.3 square miles of Nagoya.—Chinese 
_ Tetook Foochow.—The United States Army lifted 

its war-time ban on moonlight bathing along the 

New Jersey coast and Long Island’s south shore. 

—The German ports of Bremen and Bremerhafen 
were taken over by the United States Navy to 

maintain the American Army of Occupation in 

ermany and to embark troops returning to the 
‘United States.—The United States battleship New 

Mexico was damaged by a Japanese plane's bomb 

Jan, 6, 1945, in Lingayen Gulf, and ‘‘heavy casual- 

ties’’ were suffered. the Navy Department dis- 
- closed, adding that the bomb struck ‘the navigat- 

ing bridge, causing several fires and considerable 
‘wreckage, but the New Mexico was able to throw 
intense anti-aircraft fire at enemy planes which 
continued the attack after the battleship was hit. 

. May 20—On Okinawa United States Army troops 

gained‘ ground slowly against the heaviest kind of 

resistance in the central and western sectors of 
the southern front, but ‘still are about 2,000 yards 
from the center of Shuri. The communique said 

Ms 10th Army, had ‘‘enveloped’’ Shuri. The First 

Marine Division, northwest of there, established 

its forward elements at a point about 800 yards 

South of Dakeshi, and the 77th Infantry Division 

of the Army, after repulsing three enemy counter- 

attacks, captured a' strong point 900 yards north- 
east of Shuri. Local progress was made east of 

Takamotoji by the Sixth Marine Division on the 

west coast—the town is a northern suburb of 

Naha—while on the east the 96th Infantry Dj- 

vision, also driving on Shuri, reached an nie 


tion 1,600. yards east of Ishimmi—The 24th In- 
fantry Division, cleaning'up the Davao area, on 
Mindanao, captured Sasa Airdrome, which ‘had 
been reached earlier, and pushed another two 
miles to Pannacan.—United States troops with- 
drew from Trieste to join the rest of the U, §. 
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gist Division im the Gonizia area, 28 miles north ~ 


of Trieste. : ars aes 
May 21--On Okinawa, Sugar Loaf Hill, north 
west Of Shuri and north of Naha, was ere in 
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the United States 14th Air Force. i 
May 22—On Okinawa, United States Seventh: | 
Infantry Division troops entered Yonabaru. Despiti / 
rainstorms which transformed southern Okinawa 
steep ridges and ravines into seas of mud, the ; 
First Marine Division and the Army’s 77th and) 
96th Infantry Divisions pushed in closer to Shur | 
The Americans were driving down both sides of | 
the town and were within 800 to i,000 yards — 
of its center. The Sixth Marine Division, on the | 
west, was keeping the Japanese garrison of Naha 
inside the city by consolidating its positions along _ 
the Asato River.—Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, | 
Director of Selective Service, announced that all | 
men 30 years of age or older who were making” 
a contribution to the war effort or were ene : 
in ‘‘useful’’ civilian work would be deferred *‘in= 
definitely.’’ He said that all local boards were 
notified to ‘‘liberalize’’ occupational deferments | 
immediately in the 30 through 37 age group,, a) 
particularly jfor those who are fathers.—On Min= | 
danao, the United States 24th Division got 8 
within two miles of Licanan airdrome north o 
Davao. On Luzon, Japanese defending Montal- 
ban Dam on the Marikma River, 20 miles east 
of Manila, were repulsed in an attack on United 
States troops.—In_ a further reduction of the 
Indies defenses, United’ States 13th Air Force 
bombers hit Sandakan and Brunei Bay and others 
attacked airdromes at Keningau and Kandari in 
the Celebes.—United States and British troops 
-under -Lieut. Gen. McCreery began moving onto 
hilltops east of the Isonzo River in Italian terri- 
tory claimed by the Yugoslavs. The hilltops over- 
look Trieste. Instructions were to occupy posi- 
tions not already occupied by the Yugoslavs, and 
if Yugoslav troops were found in possession of 
any desired spots the American and British troops 
were ordered\ to camp in friendly fashion at some 


men from om 
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suised and was taken to Lueneburg where he 
“Was identified. Two days later he was stripped in 
@ search for poison and even his mouth was 
“Opened, but he jerked his head aside, crushed a 
tiny vial of poison which was under his tongue 
and was dead in a few minutes.—United States 
lanes again bombed the Tokyo industrial area. 
am said over 500 B-29s took part. The first 
planes over the city lighted the way by dropping 
bombs. Then followed the aircraft which 
dropped 4,500 tons of incendiary bombs. The 
Taiders had come from Guam, Tinian and Saipan. 
On Okinawa the United States Seventh Division 
,oit the 10th Army which had taken Yonabaru the 
| Right before advanced 1,200 yards to the south, 
" @ecupying two more hills. The Sixth Marine Di- 
~¥ision crossed the Asata River while wind and 
/rain lashed their camoufiaged bodies, disregarding 
the bullets poured down trom a hill by the 
enemy, and succeeded in. climbing up into the 
" morthern outskirts of Naha, the capital city, 1,000 
a from the mouth of the stream. Heavy ar- 
ery units lined up and sent hundreds of shells 
over the Japanese positions and the fleet offshore 
ed its gums to help. The occupation of 
Yonabaru was accomplished by the 32nd and 
_i@4th Regiments, whose infantrymen almost 
Swam through the red pools of Hquefied earth. 
May 24—On Okinawa, United States Marine 
Feiniorcements, using two temporary bridges over 
the Asato River, and, under Japanese rifle and 
Machine gun fire, pushed into Naha, seizing high 
ound there. The Seventh Division troops, driv- 
_ ing through rolling hills in the eastern end of 
" the Kokuba River valley, smashed within a mile 
fot the road junction of Kamizato,ealmost directly 
south ef Shuri. Enemy planes attacked Ie Island. 
—On Mindanao. United States troops moving from 
the north ic. from the south joined north of 
Malaybalay, clearing the main communications 
ery of the island—a highway that runs from 
bato on the west coast across the island 
4 Dayao and north to Macajalar Bay. Other 
troops advanced eight miles along Davao Gulf. 
_—dJapanese ships landed reinforcements on_the 
@ast coast of China 60 miles northeast of Foo- 
) chow.—In Austria establishment of the British 
and American military government was_ pro- 
claimed by Field Marshal Sir Harold R. L. G. 
der, Supreme Commander in the Mediter- 


2 attacked and an establishment within the 
peeponnds ‘of the Akasaka detached palace was 
troyed by fire.’’ 
95—On Okinawa and Ie Island, on and off 
down 166 enemy planes 
suffered damage to 11 “light naval units.” 
said Japanese planes ‘‘daringly landed 
@mid the enemy in Kita and Naka airfields, on 
_the main Okinawa Island, on the night of May 
24- Upon landing they promptly blasted grounded 
enemy aircraft, munitions depots and airfield in- 
Stallations in rapid succession and are achieving 
great war results by throwing the enemy into 
sion.’’ According to the Americans the enemy 
ed out of the sky in “‘substantial numbers’; 
4 was a Kamikazi attack to a great extent, the 
Suicide flicrs scattering, some to pick warships, 
others to hit troop concentrations, and some spe- 
Bit die-hards aimed at the airfields, Yontan_ and 
atena, on 


me 


, the Americans shot 


In the group at the fields 
loaded with men armed 

ith hand grenades.—There was also another night 
raid on the Tokyo area in vehi incendiary 
bs caused ‘‘some damage to e Imperial 
e and the Omiya detached palace.” 
4.000 tons of bombs were dropped and 31 
the B-29s were lost in the two-day attack.— 
United States forces took Licanan 

drome. Luzon -they got the towns of Misua 
Infanta——The United States destroyer Little 
four small craft and a minesweeper were 
in Okinawa waters, the Navy announced.— 
tish carriér planes bombed the Sakishhima 
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six middle schools, seven elementary schools and 
about a score of hospitals and numerous shrines 
and temples.—United States Army 318th Fighter 
Group planes bombed three southern Kyushu air- 
fields—On Okinawa the Sixth Marine” Division 
expanding its bridgehead in Naha, advanced 
about 500 yards in the center, 450 on the right 
and -100 on_ the left, a front dispatch stated.— 
The body of Heinrich Himmler was buried at an 
undisclosed _place in a woods near Lueneberg, 
Germany.—United States planes from Shanghai 
to the Netherlands Indies destroyed or damaged 
33 Japanese merchant ships with a Navy Liberator 
bomber accounting for 20 of them in an attack on 
an enemy concentration off southern Borneo. 
United States 25th Infantry Division troops, driv- 
ing through northern Luzon against one of the re- 
maining major Japanese knots of resistance in 
the Philippines, outflanked the enemy strong- 
hold of Santa Fe and seized high ground north 
of the town.—Pursuing Japanese forces who 
pulled out of Foochow, Chinese Army men pushed 
up to the outskirts of Loyuan, 35 miles southwest 
of Siapu, while Japanese rearguards, protecting 
the flight of main enemy forces, gave the Chinese 
battle at Tanyang, 10 miles behind advance 
Chinese units.—In Europe, Gen. Eisenhower 
changed his headquarters from Reims to Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main. 

May 27—On Okinawa, in the eastern part, 
Seventh Infantry troops stormed a 300-foot cliff 
overlooking Chinen peninsula below captured 
Yonamaru. The assault was made along a curving 
three-mile front 2,000 yards south of Yonabaru 
by the 184th Regiment of.the 74th Division. Else~ 
where on Okinawa the rain bogged down all 
fighting temporarily and washed out bridges that 
marine engineers had thrown across the Asato 
River to pour new tank and infantry forces into 
the Battle of Naha.—Chinese troops recaptured 
the treaty port of Yungning (Nanning) 78 miles 
from the Indo China frontier, and 470 miles 
south of Chungking. 

May 28—On Okinawa, at dusk, many small 
groups of Japanese planes began bomb attacks 
on United States warships which lasted through- 
out the night, at a cost of 77 of their craft. They 
sank one United States “light unit’ of the fileet 
and damaged 12 other ‘‘small ships.” When the 
fiight was over United States Marines fought 
further into Naha, gaining two-thirds of the town. 
—United States B-29s, said by Guam to number 
450, made a daylight raid on Yokohama, dropping 
3,200 tons of incendiaries in the area. The en- 
tire city, which was rebuilt after the 1923 earth- 
quake, was the target—On Luzon United States 
troops captured Santa Fe, a Japanese defense to 
the Cagayan Valley in the notth. The Japanese 
have their largest remaining concentration in the 
Philippines in the valley beyond the town. On 
Mindanao troops of four American divisions, sup> 
ported by planes, continued pushing the Japanese 
back into the hills—On Borneo bombers and 
fighters struck waterfront facilities and supply 
areas at Ulin and Banjermassin in the south 
Sandakan in the north, and Jesselton, Brunei Bay, 
Seria and Cape Datu on the west.—Legislation 
further deferring courts-martial for negligence of 
duty in the Pearl Harbor disaster of Dec. 7, 1941, 
was approved by the Senate Judiciary Committee. 
The resolution postpones until six months after 
the defeat of Japan the statute of limitations for 
any prosecutions.—The United States Government 
has sent a note to the deGaulle Government 
charging France with armed intervention in the 
Levant to secure special advantages. 
y A communique from Maj. Gen. Curtis 
E. LeMay, issued at the United States Pacific War 
headquarters in Guam, reported 46 per cent of 
the built-up area of Tokyo had been destroyed in 
the six Superfortress United States plane raids that 
began on Feb. 25. The commander of the 2st 
Bomber outfit added that all of the originally 
planned target areas had been Tuined. Photo- 
graphic reconnaissance over the Japanese capital 
that the last two raids burned out 18.6 
This brings 


Army headquarters in Lueneburg, Germany, with a 
bullet moundeta his right thigh following his cap- 
ture near Flensburg. 

‘May Okinawa the Marines raised the 
American flag over Shuri Castle, which they had 
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entered the night before, but which still is actu- 
ally infested by Japanese in the maze of tunnels 
and underground rooms, where fighting still rages. 
he honor of taking Shuri Castle fell to the First 
Marine Division.—On Luzon, United States planes 
dropped 510 tons of bombs on Japanese positions 
in Cagayau Valley and the Marikina watershed east 
of Manila.—Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek re- 
signed as President of the Executive Yuan (Pre- 
mier) and was succeeded by Acting Premier ira Vx 
Soong. Wong Wen-hao, Minister of Economic 
Affairs and head of China’s War Production Board, 
was appointed Vice Premier, succeeding Dr. H. H. 
Kung, Chiang remains President of China and 
head of the State. ~ 

May 31—Prime Minister Churchill in a message 
to General de Gaulle warned that British troops 
had been ordered to restore order in the Levant 
and he requested that French forces area be with- 
drawn and confined to barracks ‘‘to avoid a colli- 
sion’’ with the British. Churchill demanded that 
De Gaulle instruct the French troops “‘to cease 
fire,” and added that, once order had been re- 
stored, ‘‘we shall be ready to begin tripartite 
discussion ‘here in London.’’ From Damascus it 
was reported that the Syrian capital was tense but 
momentarily quiet under a column of smoke rising 
from the shattered center of the city where all 
during the night and through to 4 P.M. today the 


' French had poured a barrage of mortar fire. Di- 


rector General of Public Health, Dr. Ahmet Kadry, 
said that during brief truces his ambulances had 
picked up 400 dead and 500 wounded. American 
nationals were removed from the capital by Amer- 
ican Charge d’Affaires Joseph C. Satterthewaite 
during a truce. They were taken to a British mili- 
tary camp on the Bagdad road, along with British 
nationals—The United States newspaper Stars and 
Stripes said that French ground and air forces 
killed or wounded more than 10,000 Arab rebels 


- ¢arly this month in a nine-day campaign to supress 


an Algerian -‘‘food rebellion.’’—United States 
planes from the Marianas, said by Guam to number 
450, dropped 3,200 tons of fire bombs on Osaka’s 
city area in the third American attack there. 
Among the ‘‘perimeter’’ targets were the Sumitomo 
aircraft propeller plant, shipyards and the main 
‘Osaka railway terminal freight yards.—On Oki- 
mawa the Marines advanced 1,200 yards east of 
\Naha toward the Kokuba River and Kobakura 
village. Army troops were close to Shuri. At the 
Castle the Marines raised the Stars and Stripes on 
a battered Japanese flagpole standing.in the rubble 
strewn courtyard, replacing the Confederate) Stars 
and Bars, which had flown for a few hours yester- 


_ day. The Confederate flag had taken the place of 


the Japanese flag that had flown there since 1871. 


| —The War Department disclosed that on May 5 


near Lakeview Ore., explosion of a Japanese paper 
balloon picked up by a girl in the woods killed her 
and five other persons who were with her on an 


outing. 
1945—JUNE 

June 1—In a message to Congress President 
Truman promised to more than double the fighting 
force in the Pacific and, drawing on an Army to be 
stabilized at. 7,000,000 within a year, hurl against 
the Japanese a fighting force greater than the 
3,500,000 men who united with the Allies in Europe. 
He served notice that what had happened to Tokyo 
would happen to every city whose industries feed 
the cuca war machine. He advised civilians 
living ‘in such cities to get out if they wanted to 
save their lives. The Japanese Air Force, he prom- 
ised, will be annihilated by United States Army 
and Navy fliers ‘‘as surely and relentlessly as the 
Luftwaffe.’ The march of United States. troops, 
soldiers and marines, he added, would go on 
steadily.—Tokyo said the United States, at Oki- 
nawa and Jima, had lost (since May 11) six 
cruisers, three destroyers, five transports and seven 
other warships, plus damaged,or set afire, two 
converted carriers, three battleships. or cruisers, 
four cruisers, four destroyers and 17 other craft. 
These results were mostly due to suicide plane 
attacks by Japanese.—On Guam, Northwest Field 
was put in operation by United States forces. Japa- 
nese troops beheaded 11 Baptist missionaries and a 
missidnary’s nine-year old son on,Dec. 19 and.20, 
1943, in the hills of Panay in the Philippines, the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society dis- 
closed. The missionaries had fled to the hills when 
the Japanese invaded the Philippines. They estab- 
lished a settlement called Hopevale, which min- 
istered to Filipino guerrillas.—On Okinawa domina- 
tion of the Shuri front. line and capture of the 
ey, aera estaba et Sars ed Norwegian 

1) mt which had been five years in ‘exile i 
eg ee) Risks 2 ae ae a els: .. eae 

une n na, native troops took the cit: 
Yenkoupu from the Japanese invaders a-Gatten 
States troops made a new landing on Mindanao, at 
Luayon, 75 miles south of Davao City, on the 
island’s west shore.—Moving northwest . from 
Davao, the 24th Infantry Division liberated towns 
in its drive inland on enemy forces pocketed 
between the Davao and Talomo rivers. On Luzon 
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Island, the 25th Infantry Division continued its: 
advance into the Cagayan Vailey from Santa Fe, . 
while to the east the 33rd Infantry Division occu=- 
pied positions northeast of Baguio. The United! 
States 13th and Australian Air Forces carried their: 
neutralizing attacks en Borneo.—Washington dis=- 
closed that two bomb-laden Japanese suicide boats: 
rammed and sank a large support landing craft : 
in operations in the Philippines:—President tru-- 
man signed legislation authorizing the War Depart--~ 
ment to resume acceptance of enlistments in the? 
Regular Army. Requested by the Army as part of! 
lits postwar program, the legislation permits en«- 
listments for three years or for the duration off 
the war_and six_months thereafter. ie 
June 3—United States troops advanced two miles s 
on Okinawa in an effort to cut off the Chinen} 
Peninsula on the Eastern Coast.—Heavy fighting 
broke out on the Mindanao battlegrounds around 
Davao as United States 24th Division troops aided 
by guerrillas forced the Japanese out of defensess 
northwest of Davao.—Tokyo said that up to 170) 
carrier planes, striking in waves, hit Kyushu for 
90 minutes and it was believed that the targetss 
were again the airdromes of the “‘special attacks 
corps’? which is concentrating on suicide attacks, 
—A German submarine appeared off the port of 
Leixoes, near Oporto, in a sinking condition. Shea 
sank after her crew of 47 had been rescued ani 
interned by the Portuguese. ai 
June 4—The battle around the Naha airfield o 
Okinawa continued. United States planes rani 
over the Yellow Sea and the Sea of Japan. To! q 
said United States 10th Army troops had landed3 
behind the Japanese line on Okinawa’s tip, and! 
American ships were swarming around the island) 
with 40 vessels moving into Nakagusuku Bay anda 
two warship task forces reappearing after ten days’ ” 
absence.—The) Navy disclosed the loss of the de-+ 
stroyers Morrison and Luce off Okinawa, with) 
heavy casualties. Each carried a crew of mores 
than 200.—American ground forces made new gaimsi 
against the Japanese on Luzon and Mindanao is- 
lands, while Philippine based bombers raidedij 
Keelung, on Formosa, and attacked enemy i- 
sons on Borneo.—Elements of the 31st Infantry, ) 
which had moved southeastward toward Da 
along the Kibawa-Talomo trail, broke resistance a 


June 5—The State Department issued the follow-: 
ing bulletin: “‘By the declaration made a’ b 
on 5th June the Governments of t Steten 


All th i 
which, under Adolf Hitler and his Nazis: outer 
gant Germanhy overran, reverts to its status as of 
Dec. 31, 1937, before Hitler started on the id t 
ruin—Austria, invaded March 12, 1937: Czechoslo 
vakia, invaded March 14, 1939; Memel taken from 
Lithuania March 22, 1939;; Poland, overrun 
September, 1939, and Danzig, annexed the same: 
month; France’s Alsace and Lorraine and Bel. 
gium’s Eupen and Malmedy, taken in 1940 Thera 
will be a separate control for Austria pending that 
ge HE Se ‘4 ponerel ania 

une razil declared war on Jay — ec 
hg fevers pecs ee Naha airfield ot Oh 

awa and pushed into the sout: ’ 

fronts.—Osaka was bi an renee 
dropped) in daylight, 


all) 
ombed by B-29s (2.500 tons 
to set the eastern part of the 
city afire. Already 114% square mili “OY 
18%) per. cent of the: buliteup eer e Seale 
See! | a raids. 
ommand sent between 400 a 
150 escorting P51 iaiatanan 4 a Sapte 
On Luzon, United States Eighth Army troops la 


3. 
Mindanao, and on Balut Island. Cape San Aug ob 
Sarangani Bay, 


mediate west of Davao Gulf. The’ 
supported by destroyer guns end aia ed bhi 
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13th and Marine air forces —Washington disclosed 
@ Japanese balloon bomb had fallen in Michigan. 
_ June 7—On Okinawa Marines who-had captured 
aha Airfield swept more than half a mile south- 
ard to Gushi, Town and pushed their left flank 
ward 200 yards. The First Division drove into 
the hills west of Dakiton Town, less than one and 
three-quarter miles from the west coast, captured 
108 against oppasition and sent patrols dashing 
the vicinity of the west coast 900 yards north 
of Itoman. The 96th Infantry Division drove 
1,000 yards through the hills northeast of Yuza 
Town, wheeling around the western end of the 
Stubbornly-defended escarpment. Tanks paced the 
6th in hard push over rough ground.— 
Chungking said that, weakened by Chinese attacks 
“and United States bombings, the Japanese were 
doning their foothold in the great bend of the 
ellow River, while a seaborne enemy relief expedi- 
ion to China’s East Coast had been routed and 
@riven into the interior. A Chinese communique 
peated fighting was raging around Hsihshiakow 
Honan Province, indicating that the Japanese 
had retired about 40 miles from the high water 
ark of their drive on Siking, capital of Shensi 
pvince and United States Air Force center. 
Hsihshiakow lies deep in the bend of the Yellow 
River, 100 miles south and 175 miles west of the 
Stream. 

June 8—Reports of a secret understanding made 
a@t Yalta with the Russians whereby they would 
Obtain Korea and other concessions for their entry 
in the Pacific War were denied by Joseph C. Grew, 
acting Secretary of State—On Okinawa, United 
States forces pressed one of the divided Japanese 

Pocket in the south into a three-square mile 


‘miles. Enemy fliers of which 67 were shot down 


a 
River, 1,000 yards inland directly east of Itoman 
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fdromes. Light coastal forces shelled Borneo’s 


injuring 15, it was announced. 
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ward from Itoman. Sixth Division Marines gained 
up to 1,000 yards as they further. compressed ‘the 
Oroku Peninsula-trapped Japanese remnants into 
an area of two square miles. All ground attacks 
were supported by tanks, artillery, aircraft and the 
Navy's heavy guns. A light naval unit, a destroyer 
or smaller, was sunk by unannounced enemy 
action off Oknawa.—United States planes, based on 
the Marianas, bombed five factory and military 
targets in the Tokyo and Yokohama areas. The 
attacks by the Army and Navy warplane teams 
ranged all the way from industrial Sukagawa, 115 
miles northeast of Tokyo, to Kanoya Naval Air 
Base of Kyushu, 600 miles southwest of the enemy 
capital—aAt Frankfort-on-the-Main, Gen. Bisen- 
hower received Soviet Russia’s highest award, the 
jeweled Order of Victory, from Marshal Georgi K. 
Zhukov and said that the Allies ‘‘are going to 
have peace even if we have to fight for it.” 

June 11—United States Lieut. Gen. Simon Boli- 
var Buckner, Jr., Commander of the 10th Army, 
demanded that the Japanese Commander on Oki- 
nawa surrender unconditionally, He pointed out 
that the Japanese were trapped in two pockets— 
only about two square miles in size and 15 square 
miles or less, respectively—and that annihilation 
was certain unless they capitulated. There are 
about 15,000 Japanese still on Okinawa—survivors 
of an original garrison of perhaps 85,000.—Wash- 
ington announced loss of two destroyers, an aux- 
iliary transport and @ landing ship off Okinawa, 
with a total of 469 killed, missing or wounded. 
The destroyers were the Longshaw, with 179 vasu- 
alties, and the Drexler, with 209 casualties. The 
Bates, the auxiliary high-speed transport, suffered 
60 casualties and the LSM-135, a mediun? landing 
ship, suffered 21 casualties——On Luzon, United 
States troops took Santa Ines, east of Manila.— 
Australian troops landed on Borneo, in Brunei Bay, 
and at Hamilton Point on Labuan. 

June The Suzuki government of Japan ob- 
tained from the Diet power to rule the empire by 
decree in its “‘gravest crisis.” The measure was 
limited to the duration of the war and authorizes 
the government ‘“‘to issue orders’ in the event of 
“urgent necessity.’ The whole field of Japan’s 
war economy is affected, ‘‘regardless of the stipu- 
lations in other laws and regulations.’-—On Oki- 
nawa United States troops pulled their way with 
ropes up the Haeju escarpment southwest of the 
town of Hanagusuku. The enemy, in resistance, 
ripped machine guns from wrecked planes. South- 
west of Hanagusuku, other Seventh Division ele- 
ments pushed down the south slope of Hill 95 
gaining up to 500 yards. On the west flank, the 
First Marines won advances up to 1,000 yards 
and reached the crest of Kunishi. Ridge by their 
surprise move. The Nipponese struck back but 
the Marines hung on and were reinforced under 
heavy fire. In the center, the 383d Regiment cap- 
tured all of Yuza after a seesaw battle, then pushed 
forward to high ground south of Yuza. One United 
States warship was hit by Japanese bombs.— 
Australian troops seized all of Muara Island at the 
mouth of Brunei Bay and on the mainland fought 
on two miles southward toward Brunei, capital of 
the British Protectorate of Northwest Borneo. On 
the larger island of Labuan, which commands the 
entrance to Brunel Bay, the Australians drove two 
miles north of the captured airfield—The City of 
London bestowed its freedom on Gen. Hisenhower. 
—Prime Minister Winston Churchill, answering 
Marshal Henri Philippe Petain’s assertions that 
he had a secret agreement with Churchill after 
the Germans occupied France, told the House of 
Commons that Britain never had concluded a secret 
treaty with the Vichy government because it con- 
sidered veg latter to be under German domination. 

June 
company in three hours of fighting on the Japanese 
lett flank i 


demolition 
of shell 


howling noise. On the west, Marines marched from 
the ruins of the coast town of Itoman ope a 


Japanese with heavy mortar fire drove back into 
Itoman. a company of Marines trying to move 
across the rice paddies to the support of the men 
on the Kunishi heights. 
throwing 
Seventh 
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struck 
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their open left, flank. A United States “light ; 
naval unit” was sunk by enemy planes off Oki-- 
nawa. Qne spearhead of the former Ohio National : 
Guard Division moved into Cagayan town, 18 miles } 
northeast of Echague, captured previously. The: 
second seized Cabatuan town. ‘The gains repre=- 
sented advances of some 40 miles in three days for = 
this division: East of Baguio the 33d Infantry’ 
Division captured the town of Bacolod, and the? 
Sixth Infantry, moving eight miles northwest of! 


86: 


threw. xifle and machine-gun ‘fire into the advanc- 
ing Aussies. ~The fighting there was stiffer than 
on’ the mainland. Australian (dismounted) cavalry 
coramandos were in the fray with Ninth Division 
troops. Ground troops were supported by United 
States 13th Air Force and Royal Australian fliers. 
—The _ government-in-exile in London re- 
fused /to' recognize the authority of the major 
powers to supervise the,formation of a new Polish 
national unity administration at a conference set 


to open in Moscow. ‘They assailed the proposed 
meeting as an outright concession to Russia. 
June 1 m Okinawa, United States Infantry 
took the 500-foot Jaeju Hill and pushed on south. 
In the Oroku Peninsula Marines mopped up rem- 
nants of a pocketed Japanese naval landing force 
which had been used as regular troops. Others 
were driven into the mudflats of the Kokuba Estu- 
ary where they committed hara kiri. Elements 
of ge Third Marine Amphibious Corps made 
unopposed landings on Senaga Island, off the 
southwest coast of Oroku Peninsula, to wipe out a 
naval battery which had harassed Marine opera- 
tions on the peninsula. On the southeastern 
coast, the Seventh Infantry gained 300 to 700 yards 
to redch the center of.Mazaka Town. On the 
southwestern coast a Marine Livision attacked 


- before dawn and gained 600 to 800 yards to widen 


~ Valley. 


'of Chungking after gains of six miles following 


r Sige ae gg nel Charleston, S. C., and Wilming- 


its front on Kunishi Ridge, western anchor of the 
escarpment fortifications.-On Luzon, United 
States troops got to within two miles of Cagayan 
Other United States forces landed at 
night on Sangihe Island south of Mindanao, blew 
up warehouses, destroyed watercraft and withdrew 
without loss: _Mopping-up operations proceeded 
on Mindanao.—United States planes bombed Japa- 


"nese shipping and docks in the Bay of Hong Kong. 


Saigon also was attacked as well as Canton.—In 
Borneo the Australians took Brunei. The Japanese 
radio said garrison units on Tarakan Island, on 
the ‘Hast Boreo Coast, had made a ‘‘final charge’ 
against Australian and Dutch forces attacking 
them. Gen./ MacArthur announced that Allied 
naval units ‘carrying a short raiding party at- 
tacked a Japanese-held area in the Sangihe 
Islands, a small archipelago which begins about 
100 miles.south of Mindanao and runs down toward 
the northeastern tip of Celebes.—General Bisen- 
hower in Paris received the French Cross of Libera- 


tion. 

June 15—On Okinawa, headed by tanks and 
flame throwers, United States forces overran a 
fourth of the Yaoju Plateau. The Seventh Infantry, 
curling in the eastern arm of a pincers behind the 
escarpment, moved ahead 700 yards through 
Bappouess strong points. The 38ist Regiment of 
ihe 96th Division also completed capture of the 
southeastern ridge of Yaeju Hill. The 96th drove 
west from the pen Lery to get behind Yuza Hill, 
jess than a mile away.—On Luzon the 37th Ohio 
Division advanced 22 miles in the Cagayan Valley, 
seizing two towns. On Mindanao the United 
States troops cleaned out Japanese cave and pillbox 


‘positions in the Davao area and advanced south,— 


On Borneo Australian troops cleared Lubuan Is- 
land and took the Timbalai Airstrip. 

June 16—On Okinawa, on the west of the Yaeju 
escarpment, the Americans were stalled by Japa- 
nese artillery and machine-gun fire.—Chinese 
troops converged on Liuchow, 400 miles southeast 


the capture of Isban, an outer bastion 43 miles’ 
west. Ishan was recaptured by Chinese troops 
after week-long battles in which the town changed 
hands at least twice.—The first American Military 
Government detachment in Germany, administra- 
tors of Aachen and vicinity for more than eight 
months, lowered the Stars and Stripes over their 
headquarters and turned the job over the 
British.—According to Navy Department disclo- 
sures, New York Harbor was blocked by German 
mines Nov, 13-31 in 1942, The entrance to Chesa- 
peake Bay was blocked. June 16-17 and Sept. 12-14, 
1942. There also were German mines outside Dela- 
ware Bay in June, 1942. In addition, the Navy 
disclosed, 10 enemy mines were swept at the 
entrance to the Panama Canal in the vicinity of 
Colon, and four were swept off Port Castries, Santa 
Lucia, British West Indies. Also closed at various 
times as a result of enemy planted’ mines were 


ton, N. C. hese were closed for brief periods in 
the fall of 1942 and Charleston was again closed 
for two days in September, 1943. 

June 17—On Okinawa the Sixth Marine Division 
was put into action in the south area on the west 
flank in gupport of the First Marine Division 
which had been unable to push through. The 
Sixth Division advanced 700 yards against flank- 
ing and frontal fire, clearing.the town of Mezado 
and Sree pine uP. the rear slope of Kunishi Ridge, 
on which the Japanese had been. holding out. 
Mezado is two and a half miles from the southern 
tip of the island. On their left (east) the First 
Division gained slightly. They were confronted 
by difficult terrain and were still receiving enfilade 
fire from the central island escarpment facing 


fnostly Formosans. 


Bagabag toward Bontoc, met resistance, and killed 
189 Japanese, capturing 32.—On Luzon two. COL 
umns of United States Army troops marched un=~ 
impeded on parallel routes 13 miles further im the? 
Cagayan Valley.—Australian ground forces in 
northwestern Borneo have advanced six miles am 
the road leading southwest of Brunei City towar 
the coastal village of Tutong.—United’ States planes 
at night bombed the cities of Hamamatsu and 
Yokkaichi on Honshu Island, and Omuta and Ka- 
goshima on Kyushu Island.—The Tokyo. radio 
said that a Soviet vessel, the Transvaal, had been 
“torpedoed and sunk’ by an American submarine: 
in Soya (La Perouse) Strait, between the north= 
ernmost Japanese home island of Hokkaido az 
the island of Sakhalin, the southern part of which 
is held by the Japanese, who call it Karafuto.) 
The northern’ part is Russia. ‘ ni 
June 18—Lieut. Gen. Simon Bolivar Buckner, 
Jr., 58, Commander of the United States 10th 
Army and of the American ground forces in the 
Ryukyu Islands, was killed by Japanese shell fire 
on Okinawa. He was the first American com 
mander in chief to lose his life in action and 
was buried on Okinawa. The enemy was reported 
fleeing across the open plain toward the south 
west tip of Okinawa, 4,000 yards away.—On Luzon, 
United States troops gained four to eight miles 
going up Cagayan Valley. In Central Luzon, Mi: 


Mapatad was taken. On Mindanso there were 
small United States gains near Davao.—Austra : 


troops made a sixth landing in the Brunei 
area of northern Borneo, going ashore at Wes 
on the British west coast and pushing inla 
from the beaches:—On Guam, a Japanese fie 
officer, his aid and 33 privates surrendered aff 
having hid in the jungle since January—Chi 
troops, driving up China’s eastern coast, reca 
tured Wenchow, port 220 miles-south of Shang 
and 440 miles west of Okinawa and pursued fleeing 
Japanes¢g forces across the Wu River.—More than 
1,000,000 people in Washington cheered Gen.i 
Eisenhower, on his return to the United States 
Every soldf€r wants peace, he told Congress, butt| 
not until Japan is defeated. ‘“We can find peace 
a nobler incentive,” he said, “‘to’ produce they 
same unity that held the Allies together until 
Germany was beaten.’’ ; 
June 19—On Okinawa the Eighth Marines fought 
to the south shore of the island, near the tow 
of Udo. At their side, on their left, was the Fitt 
Marine Regiment, and the two units held a strir 
1,000 yards wide on the southern coast of Okinawa 
To their left a pocket of Japanese was being presseq 
southward or bombed out in caves and coral de 
fense positions by the advancing 96th and Sevent 
Army Divisions. On their right was another 
pocket, with the 22nd Marine Regiment, veterans 
of Eniwetok, Guam and other actions, mopping: 
up. and protecting the flank.—Brig. Gen. Claudius: 
M. Easley, 53, of the United States 96th Infantry 
was killed in action on inawa. m_ Luzon i 
United States troops going north in the Cagayar 4 
Valley, killed 200 Japanese and took 447 prisoners 
Forward elements thers 
pushed unopposed to within three miles of Ilagan 
the cone of Isabel Province, which is 85 air, 
line miles south of Aparri on the northern eoas 
of Luzon.—United States planes said to numbe 
450, bombed the Japanese cities of Fukuoka 
Toyokashi and Shizuoka in a drive on secondai 
plant centers——Adm. Nimitz reported that afte 
more than a year of American occupation, fight 
ing still continued on Saipan Island in the Mari(! 
anas, where a B-29 Superfortress base is located 
—In northwestern Borneo the Australians lan ee 
amphibious patrols along the coast 10 miles south 
west of Brunei town, while the main force movi 
ing along the coast went four miles beyond Tui 
toward the Miri oilfields of Sarawak, representin#] 
an advance of 18 miles from Brunei Bay.—A } 
tle for rear communications was under way | 
Burma, with Eastern Air Command planes ap 
Japanese packet troops each = attackihge supp: 
lines behind opposing forces. Ground activi 
centered on the sealed off areas west of the Mand 
lay railroad, where Japanese attacked Taikkyi, 
miles from Rangoon.—Gen. Eisenhower he 
He was cheered by 4,000,000 vernon wine 
e€ was cheere iy 4, ’ erson C 
a Gahs ii rhcare’ eee we city. s aiane aes 
une rganize apanese resis 
tinued on the southern tip of Okinawa frie 
first time in 81 days the big artillery guns 
silent because the United States troops we 
intermingled with the remaining Japanese res: 
and the pockets of enemy suicide troops w: 


ce 


se 7 - we es” Oe 
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that the commanders called off the ‘big | stron i 
. gholds from Indo-China 
aie el ne destruction of the Japanese | Frontier, while Chinese forces” droves Bal aOOD 
ht dual soldiers in the field —In a shore- | enemy troops in Southwestern Honan Province.— 
Bere operation, units of the Australian Ninth | The United States steamship Chilore, damaged by ' 
on landed at the northern head of Brunei | underwater explosions off Ocracoke, N. C., June 17 
Ly» Be ag of Borneo, giving them control | 1942, sank just inside the Virginia Capes as she was 
$ Sides of the entrance to the beeaiis oi being towed to Norfolk, and was destroyed by 
peenese suicide pilot crashing into the United | 93,000 pounds of dynamite and 86 depth bombs 
es cruiser Nashville at a speed of over 400 | after six months of unsuccessful attempts to float 
an hour last Dec. 13, caused explosions and | her, it is announced.—The first public use since the 
that killed 133 officers and men, wounded | start of the war of telephone service between 
others and seriously damaged the warship, the | the United States, Great Britain and Northern 
Department announced.—The British former | Ireland. was resumed. The American sTelephone 
ry liner, Queen Mary, brought to New York | and Telegraph Company reported that 325 re- 
14,526 personrel from the European area.—| quests were made and some 100 calls completed 
Eisenhower was welcomed at West Point. up to 5 P.M. 
_ June 21—Adm. Nimitz, at 10 P.M. (Guam Time), June 24—On Okinawa, Adm. Nimitz announced 
‘After 82 days of | extensive mopping up and patroling activities con- 
tinued. After two days’ action, Japanese aerial 
activity decreased to a minimum. Only a few 
enemy planes appeared and none attacked Amer- 
ican forces.—United States planes, Guam said, 
made raids in the last three days on Formosa, 
Canton, Hong Kong, Balik Papan and Borneo, 
Kyushu, the Kurile Islands, Marcus Island, enemy- 
held points in the Marshalls, the Sakishima 
Islands and Japanese positions and troops and 
in Luzon Mindanao in the Philippines——On Luzon 
United States parachute troops landed on the 
e rice paddies near Aparri. The parachutists, who 
he fought in the Manila campaign, brought with them 
=. pack howitzers, while their gliders disgorged 


t I jeeps and mobile radio equipment for a push 
is, and these were being mopped up by soldiers | up the Cagayan River. They took Lallo, 11 miles 
Marines who were spraying each rock and 


south of Aparri. 3 

pei wice with flaming fluid from flame throwers June 25—On Okinawa, the southern sector, the — 
Ad closing each opening with demolition charges. United States 10th Army continued to try to 
here were hundreds of snipers still taking a toll| coax the remainder of the Japanese out of their 
the assaulting American forces. The figures | caves by talking to them through loud speakers. 
Okinawa, which include Japanese casualties | Small groups of enemy planes bombed the air- 

ough June 20 and American casualties only | fields, ceusing minor damage. The final Japanese 
hrough are compared with those of six other | Army attack against the Americans, Tokyo said, 
npaigns follow: 


was made on June 20, Okinawa time, and there 
had been no word since June 22.—On Luzon the 
Japanese lost their main supply base in the moun- 
tains west of the Cagayan. This basé, in the 
Balud Valley amid the peaks of the high Cordil- 
Rawat. s leras, was dubbed ‘“‘Death Valley’ by_the Amer- 
= BAR ff icans, who found thousands of dead Japanese in 
Pee wie f an eight-mile stretch littered with destroyed ve- 
= ea hicles and smashed supply dumps amid the tall _ 
. 5,000 150 913 2'037| grass. The valley had been under artillery .fire 
i a ,939 523 314 1,515 | from long-range American 240-millimeter guns near 
'Figures for Americans killed include missing. Baguio and- had been repeatedly strafed by United 
1 R States planes. On Mindanao United States In- 
. Joseph W. (Vinegar Joe) Stilwell was ap- fantry crossed the Tomogan River.—Formosa was 
by Gen. MacArthur to succeed the late | bombed again, the Kobi alcohol refinery being 
. Simon Bolivar Buckner, Jr., as commander | set aflame. Night raiders set fires at the Toshien 
the United States 10th Army, which comprises | barracks on Formosa. The Tokyo radio said that 
ran units of the Pacific fighting, including the | six months of American air raids had demolished 
Second and Sixth Marine Divisions, and the | most cities on Formosa, and sent their residents 
97th, 27th and Seventh Infantry Divisions.— | fleeing to the hills. A 
hington disclosed that the United States | June 26—The bodies of Lieut. Gen. Mitsuru 
oyer Mamert L. Abele was sunk off Okinawa Ushijima, Japanese commander-in-chief of Oki- 
12. The destroyer broke in two from the} nawa, and his Chief of Staff, Lieut. Gen. Isama 
in lo of Japanese oulciee pine in Sin°5S | gen ci where, they pad begn claten “after 
s cers and men were an 
“wounded. ° s 2 hara kiri_On Luzon United States troops took 
June 22—In an overnight air raid on United 
tes warships, Japanese planes, Guam head- 
‘quarters said, sank two “‘light units of the fleet. 
lena damaged an auxiliary unit and slightly 


ight units.” ‘The attack was still | States planes bombed the Utsube River oil re- 

ee at 48 finery near Yokkaichi, 18 miles southwest of 
e Since the destruction of 

fuel centers at Tokuyama and Otake in raids on 
May 10, the Utsabe installation had assumed first 
place as producer of aviation gasoline in Japan. 
June 27—Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell made his 


e mouth of 


viously had captured the | Met ated the whole of that island in ‘‘one of the 


| tacks by American fighter pilots who blasted a 
| 940-mile stretch of the enemy’s. retreat roads.— 
‘Arrival of the damaged United States aircraft 
carrier Bunker Hill at the Bremerton, ash., 
Navy Yard, disclosed that on May 11, on Oki- ; 
nawa, the ship was hit by two Japanese “‘suicide 

planes; 373 of the carrier’s crew were killed or 
died from wounds, 19 were missing and 264 were 
wounded.—The North Pacific United States Nayal 


radio 
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\Task Force erossed through the Kurile Island 
chain for the first sweep into the Sea of Okhotsk, 
which lies between the Russian-held Kamchatka 
Peninsula and the Siberian mainland, on the west. 
The task force objective was to intercept a Japa- 
nese supply convoy running from the homeland 
to thé fog-bound Kurile bases. | y = 

June 28—A MacArthur bulletin said that “‘pres- 
sure was continued from all sides on the remain- 
ing enemy forces confined in the’ central high- 
lands near Bolog. Elements of the Sixth Division 
made ‘further gains against stubborn local re- 
sistance while guerrilla units from the north cap- 
tured positions on high ground in the vicinity 
of Mankayan. On Mindanao further territory was 
occupied toward the head of the Davao River and 
large supply dumps were captured. Fighter- 
bombers attacking a limited number of targets 
in support of ground forces dropped 110 tons of 
bombs. On Formosa destruction of enemy sources 
of emergency fuel continued as our heavy bombers 
by day and fighter units by night hit sugar _re- 
finery plants near Karenko and Toyohara. Fires 
visible 100 miles were started in the Ensuiko re- 
finery and many buildings destroyed at Tanahi 
refinery. Koshun, near the southern tip of For- 
mosa, also was bombed.’’—Japanese planes dropped 
some bombs in the Okinawa, area.—United States 
planes dropped 3,000 tons of bombs on the Japa- 
nese naval base of Sasebo, two other Kyushu Island 
ports. Moji and Nobeoka, and the industrial 
city of Okayama on the home island of Honshu 

xr the first time—Washington disclosed that 18 
ounded Okinawa veterans and 18 crew mem- 
bers aboard the 11,000-ton naval transport U.S.S. 
Pinkney were killed or reported missing when 
a torpedo-carrying Japanese suicide plane crashed 
into the boat deck April 28 off Okinawa. _ 

June 29—Russia, and Czechoslovakia signed a 
treaty incorporating the Carpatho-Ukraine, an area 
of 4,886 square miles at the eastern tip of 
Czechoslovakia, into the Soviet Union, the Mos- 
cow radio said. The territory, known variously 
as Ruthenia, the Carpatho-Ukraine, the Sub- 
Carpathian Ukraine and Podkarpatska Rus, has 
a population, of about 725,090. By the treaty it 
becomes part of the Ukrainian Soviet Republic.— 
Gen, Jacob L. Devers, 58, Lee de hedons general 
of the Sixth Army Group and formerly deputy 
Supreme Allied commander in the Mediterranean 
theater of operations, was named by the War 
Department to command all Army ground forces. 
He succeeds Gen. Joseph W. Stiiwell, who was 
Mamed commanding general of the 10th Army 
on |Okinawa.—A Guam bulletin confirmed a 
Tokyo announcement that United States ,troops 
had landed on Kume Island, 50 miles, west ‘of the 
central part of Okimawa, which is mostly a fine 
forest and is seven miles long and three wide. 
No Japanese troops were encountered by patrols. 
—Following the attack by night by a large force 
of United States planes smaller groups bombed the 
open Company oil plant near Kudamatsu, a 
port on the Inland Sea. This, Guam said, was 
the eighth superfortress raid against enemy fuel 
installations. The others were Koriyama themical 
plant, 73 per cent destroyed; Hodagaya chemical 
plant, 59 per cent destroyed; Otake oil refinery, 

45 per cent; Tokuyama naval oil storage, 50 per 
cent) (oil storage tanks completely destroyed); 
Qastne naval oil storage, 74 per cent of tanks 
destroyed, 90 per cent of buildings destroyed, and 
Utsube River oil refinery, results unknown.—The 
Queer Elizabeth, the largest ship in the world, 
83,500 tons, brought 14,810 \ Set) and other per- 
Sonnel from Europe and received a great reception 
in New York City by Hudson River multitudes 
afloat and ashore. 

June 30—The Republic of Panama broke off 
diplomatic relations with the Spanish government 
of Generalissimo Francisco Franco. President 
Enrique A. Jimienez said that the break was made 
because the foreign pelicy of the Franco govern- 
ment was considered to be contrary to the in- 
terests of the United Nations and to democratic 
principles, “‘fot which the United Nations are 

eghting to the death.’’—Officials of the United 

States Nayal Military Government in the Marshall 
Islands have received petitions from Marshallese 
living on the Majure, Arne and Aur atolls re- 
questing that, the Marshalls become an American 
protectorate. Many of the petitioners were evac- 
uees from the Japanese-held atolls of Wotje, 
Maloelap, 
captured Liuchow, site of a former United States 
14th Air Force base, and are advancing up China’s 
east coast within 145 miles of Shanghai. Else- 
where in China, the Japanese based in Nankang, 
southwest of the former American air base of 
Kanhsien, in Kiangsi Province drove northward 
and pushed beyond Tangkiang, 11 miles west of 
Kanhsien, Fighting was reported by the Chinese 
- in this area 230 miles north of Hong Kong. 


5 1945— JULY 
July 1—Invasion of: the Balik Papan coast of 
Borneo, on Macassar Strait. was begun by Aus- 
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Mille’ and Jaluit—Native troops re- 


tralians Seventh Division troops, under protece 
tion of United States and British planes and wary 
ships with Gep. MacArthur in charge.—Th Unites 
States destroyers, Ingraham and Morrison, wery 
damaged by Japanese suicide planes off Okinaw: 
—United States planes, said at Guam to numbe 
550; dropped 4,000 tons of incendiaries on Kure 
Ube and Shimonoseki, on Honshu Island, and 0 
Kumamoto on Kyushu; 22 Japanese cities no 
have been attacked by incendiaries.—Chines 
troops recaptured Weichow Island, in America. 
air-patrolled waters off China’s south cdast. Frome 
dispatches reported the fall of a third Japanese 
held Indo-Chinese town to Chinese forces pushing 
into the French colony on a 100-mile front. 1 
blows following the recapture of the United State 
14th Air Force base of Liuchow other Chines 
forces battered toward two other former Americas 
airfields in South China, those in Kweilin ans 
Tanchuk. “ 7 
July 2—At Balik Papan Austratians ‘expande 
their beachhead to an area of three miles alone 
the Macassar Strait and 2,500 yards inland ang 
were astride a ridge of 200-feet hills east of tH 
oil city. A few United States planes attacked 
Mazuren oil refinery near Shimotsu, 35 mile 
southwest of Osaka, ory the main island of pee 
shu.—In Indo-China native forces were pushe 
back from Trung Khanh Phu by the Japanese.~ 
July 3—In the Balik Papan area in Borneo 
Australians in a three-mile advance captured 1 
village of Sepinggang on Macassar Strait, with 7 
airdrome.—In Central China United States pla nie 
bombed three, Japanese headquarters near Chang 
sha, 385 miles southeast_of Chungking; 93 buils 
ings were destroyed; at Yunganshih 43 building; 
Seventy-five miles ‘south of ,Changsha, astriai 
Japan’s transcontinental corridor from Korea ~ 
Hong Kong, P-51 Mustang fighters attacks 
bridges and Japanese shipping in the Hengyg 
area. Chinese fighters in southwestern Kiangs 
Province reoccupied Sinfeng, 185 miles* northeas 
of Canton and 32 miles south of the forma 
American air base at Kanhsien.—United Stat 
planes, in their first visit to the Japanese hon 
island of Shikoku, bombed Tokushima, Takama 
and Kochi,.along with Himeji on Honshu. Frog 
450 to 500 of the big bombers dropped about 3)0: 
tons of incendiary bombs. The attack was tli] 
37th incendiary mission against Japanese c 
cities that have been heavily damaged now &t 
26.—In Malaya, United States planes bomb« 
the Maruzen oil refinery 35 miles from Osak 
other United States planes bombed Formosa, tit 
naval. base of Mako in the Pescadores Islands an 
targets in Shanghai, Hong Kong and Haiphow 
on the China coast; also the Texaco oil pla 
at Shanghai. : ity 
July 4—In the Balik Papan area the Australiax: 
fought their way into the city, capturing ti 
“major part’? including the oil cracking plant, ti 
oil tank -storage neighborhood and seven do 
Heavy bombers in a night attack struck airfie 
in the Surabaya area of eastern Java and « 
Celebes, across Macassar Strait fr Borneo- 
The recapture of Liucheng, 15 miles north 
Liuchow, by Chinese forces was announced, Othi 
Chineses forces advancing along the Liuchow 
Kweilin highway reached the west bank of t! 
Liukiang River, seven miles east of Liuchow 
Washington said two modern 2,050-ton eo 
States destroyers, the Twiggs and the lial 
D. Porter, were sunk June 10 and 16 off Okina 
by Japanese aircraft, one definitely a suicide pla 
with combined casualties of 244.—Japanese broa 
casts said 2,610 planes battered the home islan! 
of Honshu and Kyushu. i 
July 5—In Borneo the Australians claimed cai 
ture of the city of Balik Papan and also a secot 
airfield, Manggar, 13 miles east. More than > 
United States Seventh Fleet carrier-based figh 
and 13th Air Force land planes SUpEORteE 
Australian advance.—For the first time Unit 
States planes used Okinawa as a base in attackir 
the Japanese homeland. The island of Kyus 
was the target. The first blows landed on ti 
cities of Tojimbara, Byu, Izumi, Chiran 2a 
Omura, Other planes from Okinawa attacked, t 
Kusan and Kanagyang areas in Korea,—Uniti 
States planes from Iwo Jima ranged over 
Tokyo area, machine-gunning Shimodate ‘a 
‘Yatabe Airfield and shipping, dock and warehow 
facilities in Tokyo Bay,—Chinese troops retc 
Fahsien.—The United States submarine. Trigg! 
with a complement of 80 to 85 officers and mi 
overdue from patrol and is presumed lost. “at 
Navy also disclosed that the’ destroyers Neweo { 
and Leutze were damaged April 26, off Shima }i 
Japanese suicide planes; there were 175 casualti 
uly 6—In Borneo elements of the Seve 
Australians with naval support landed at Pai 
jam on the western shore of Balik Papan H 
and moved inland. On the q 
4 


botiv 
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a, Admiral Lord Mountbatten repo: 
‘ a C atk rted, : 
ont ats in ‘fanatical suicide’ forena pax Toe krea, on 7) my ave Deen sue 
ack gkashe and won two strategic positions July 11—Carri Eo 
Sear of Pegu. Two Japanese forces seized | bombed J rrier-type United States. aircraft 
iss attri the Peguctiviang’ canal ang the | suurandon the Northern Rjuijus.. Tokyo, sai 
‘a : railway, 24 miles n mm Ryukyus. Tokyo said 
Beeains and landslides of the t vere ee 26 United States planes were shot. down, Kofu 
pered American and Filipi i one of Japan's largest inland cities, was 64 per 
oe ‘and Filipino mopping-up | cent destroyed in a single Superfortress i ee 
Eakd ‘to e Philippines——United States | attack.—In China Sinchang. i “tne fi Rape aeite 
eae bombs number nearly 600, dropped 4,000 | States air base in that tN aS ee 
ZB Hes a3 —petroleum jelly incendiaries—on | the Japanese cotyisinlh toon Hane ees 
ee ears ee and Akashi, | strongpoint in. the Deore ane es ean 
é : i ri i 
Ree tinds ccclinie = 4 BL aay pacine reali. cece and repulsed two enemy attacks near 
e) inl Reha ‘Gonepe iene. a Spot age eres le tage Bag <P Borneo, in 
aS So Deacon ent Aspe tame ih Ae we eae iter mile to a Banat ws a peas 
t miles ivil ai 
5 a ent ee ee so Va., Hes ee OL ited Gieies Ses ee to exceed 
2 r bound for Potsdam, near | 500, dropped 3,000 : i 
, to attend the Big Three Conference. Al Uwaii a cra of bombs .on. the sifies. oF 
Bittaatirkys were ‘Assistant Soccer Se a wajima and Shikoku and Utsunomiya, Ichinomiya 
Rite any Charles E ac ad ry as ate = Tsuruga on the island of Honshu. Demolition 
Pa Mr Byrnes. and at oma’ os ue as- ombs rained on the Kawasaki petroleum center, 
the Balik Paar, 5 ee Floater and a reclaimed island about halfway between 
L s | Tokyo and vhi i iliti 
le eg | tad ee nica Pe pes Nippon ppm tyr rs f 
ye t mcy repor che Rising Sun -Petroleum Co d th itsui 
nese naval landing force had invaded the | stora Australi of ee 
of southeast China, 140 miles west of Taree Hebh « See ene Se pee ete 
7 ‘ 7 t mile 
Be ee la oe <a Ra ek ipa bers ing Mount Se eee ead eens oe eelste 
ie ive curtew.—-United States rine ae on at Japanese stronghold.—Russian troops began 
planes sank or damaged nine jak less anne ag oe of the British and American sectors 
: a.—The light cruiser Columbia July_13—A_ Unite i i 
ered he casualties when struck by a Japanese from Guam dincioeed natok Ieee pet 
fee ke icclonea the Philippines in —e aber ltt pe from the Kyushu batile 
4 d 6 a typhoon damaged a i i 
a0. the Balik Papan area, the Australians | three battleships. pMepereewiery  F 
pi north and northeast of the city and} between Okinawa and the Philippines. No ships 
et m positions along the coastal high- | were lost, but the mountainous seas whipped up 
uf ong the 18 miles of coastline, which they by gales that reached an,intensity of 138 statute 
. ac Australians deepened their holdings miles an hour tore the bow from the cruiser Pitts- 
c ‘wo miles.—Two of the largest Pacific burgh, which, however, stayed afloat and made port 
aft carriers—the 23,000-ton Indefatigable and | under her own power. Warships identified as 
wious—and another unidentified carrier, were | damaged, in addition to the Pittsburg, were the 
k by Japanese suicide planes on the Saki- | carriers Hornet, Bennington and San Jacinto; 
Islands. Only ‘‘minor damage’’ was caused, | the smaller carriers Belleau Wood and Bougain- 
: gh the Indefatigable was hit twice. The | ville; the battleships Massachusetts, Indiana and 
ish destroyer Ulster was put out of action.— | Alabama, and the destroyers.—In the Balik Papan 
© United States Superfortress Dauntless Dotty, | area of Borneo, the Australians advanced four 
Ger of the first B-29 raid oyer Tokyo, Noy. 24, | and one-half miles, toward Sambija; north of | 
| erashed into the sea off Kwajalein Island | Balik Papan they pushed north up the Sungalvain 
he Marshalls in June after a pre-dawn take- | pipe line under enemy fire. A United States mine- 
for Hawaii. Eight of the 11 members of the | sweeper was lost off Borneo.—Warships of the 
and two passengers were killed.—Chinese | British East Indies Fleet, unopposed, bombarded 
is defeated a Japanese invasion force near the Nicobar Islands northwest of Sumatra while 
y, 140 miles west of Formosa, and drove | carrier-borne planes hit targets on both the Nico- 
y remnants about 20 miles to the south,— | bars and Sumatra.—Chinese columns smashed into 
rican military commissions tried and sen- Kanhsien and advanced to within seven miles of 
death 31 spies and war criminals -be- | Kweilin, poth former United States air bases. 
pe, Brig. Gen. —United States planes, said to number more than 
Group Control } 1,000, bombed enemy airfields and other targets 
on northern Honshu and Hokkaido Island to the 
north in the deepest penetration of the Japanese 
homeland yet made.—The United States Govern- 
ment has informed the Government of Japan that 
it assumed full responsibility for the accidental 
sinking at midnight April 1 in Formosa Strait of 
the Awa Maru, Japanese liner, which was sailing 
under Allied guarantee of safe conduct, the State 
Department announced.—At one minute after mid- 
night on July 14 (July 13, New York time) the 
Supreme Headquarters, Allied Expeditionary Force, 
at Frankfort on the Main, Germany, ceased to 
finished,’ Gen. Hisen- 


J exist. ‘“‘The task’ we set, is 
battleship Iowa and the | hower said. 

Massachusetts and North July 14—The Italian Government declared war 

—A MacArthur bulletin said the 

gan, former headquarters of Gen. 

of the Rangoo hita in the mountains northeast 

a British re hern Luzon, had fallen to troops 

tes Sixth Division; Philippine 

occupied Bontoc and Mangka- 

trations in the 


lities in 

a of H 
ming of July 14. 

face craft car- 

bardment against Kamaishi 

cae. 3 ¢ noon.’ The attack was led 

hh Admiralty announced that | by ttleship South Dakota and 

lantic, Caribbean, the Baltic, | las L tons of bombs were 

Mediterranean, Black Sea rial Iron Works, 275 miles 

e from attack by enemy ther United States warships 

ere still dangerous because also plants on Honshu 

alik Papan is completely Hokkaido. _ ; 

es. It was disclosed that 5—President Truman, and British , Prime 

the Pandansari_ refinery Churchill, arrived in Berlin, with their 

d Japanese-held Kanh- |. for the Big Three Conference. The Presi- 

Prime Minister and their Foreign Secre- 

, naval and air advisers arrived 

Yorks and C-47s which landed 


eas! 
pose at a Berlin airpor te they traveled was 


elidivers and | guarded by tanks, cars and machine- 
guns to a depth of 700 yards on both sides. Secre- 


tary of State Byrnes and Secretary of War Stim- 


§ roamed the Kanto Plains around Tokyo 
rtheast looking for targets; 154 enemy 


90 
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on artived before the President. President Tru- 
ae had landed at Antwerp on the United States 
cruiser Augusta which had come through the 
English Channel under escort of a British Cruiser, 
the Birmingham, and six destroyers. He was met 
at Antwerp by Gen.. Eisenhower who took him 
on a 35-mile drive to Brussels, whence they went 
by plane to Berlin.—The Inierallied Military Com- 
mand-for Berlin issued an order stating that it 
had assumed control of the administration -of 
the German capital as from July 11 and that 
“orders and regulations issued by the Russian 
military commander of Berlin and authorities un- 
der Allied control will remain in force until 
further notice.’’-—United' States Marines landed on 
Thiya, 310 miles south of Kyushu and seven miles 
west-northwest of Okinawa June 3 and the island 
was declared secured June 4,—Adm. Nimitz re- 
ported the ‘‘apparently almost complete’ destruc- 
tion of Japan’s second largest steel producing fa- 
cilities and a vital synthetic oil refinery at 
Muroran by battleship bombardment on_ the 
enemy’s northern main island of Kohhaido.— 
Chinese assault troops recaptured the lost Amer- 
ican airfield at Kanhsien, 250 miles north of; Hong 
Kong. Chinese coastal forces up the eastern sea- 
board captured Chenghsein in Chekiang Province, 
117 miles south of Shanghai and 57 miles south- 
east of the industrial metropolis of Hangchow.— 
United States planes carried out reported attacks 
on_ Canton, 

July 16—American B-29 Superfortresses, operat- 
ing against Japan since June, 1944, have flown 


"261 missions, dropped nearly 90,000 tons*of bombs 


and burned out by fire bombs along approximately 
137 square miles of 26 major Japanese cities, 
United States Army Air Forces headquarters an- 


*/ nounced. An operational report, made public by 


Maj. Gen. Lauris Norstad, assistant chief of staff 
for B-29 operations, said that between March 23, 
1945 and June 26, B-29 attacks on production 
centers had cost Japan an estimated 8,550 air- 
eraft engines and 5,025 planes.—British troops 
captured Japanese-held Burmese villages in the 
Sittang River bend northeast of Rangoon and 
closed in on.the pocketed enemy stronghold of 
Myitkyo after putting. Japanese rearguards to 
flight—Carrier planes of the British Pacific Fleet 
joined United States planes in a joint 1,500 air- 
craft attack in the Tokyo area. It was the first 
time a British carrier task force had participated 
in an assault upon the Japanese homeland. In 
the sea fight were British vessels~the_ battleship 
King George V, the aircraft carrier Formidable, 
two cruisers and five destroyers; in the United 


‘ States fleet, six battleships and four carriers, in- 


cluding the Iowa. 

July 17—The Big Three Conference opened in 
Berlin (Potsdam). President Trumat was chosen 
to preside. At the preliminary session it was 
decided that the Foreign Secretaries, Anthony 
Eden, James . .Byrnes and Vyacheslav M. 
Molotov, should hold regular meetings to prepare 
the agenda of the conference. Premier Stalin had 
arrived the day before. He called on Mr. Truman 
and lunched with the President and Mr. Byrnes 
and Fleet Admiral William D. Leahy, the Presi- 
dent’s Chief of Staff. At night Mr. Truman en- 
tertained Secretary of War Stimson, Gen. George 
C, Marshall, Army Chief of Staff; Fleet Admiral 
Ernest J, King, Commander in Chief of the United 
States Navy, and Gen. Henry H. Arnold, com- 
mander of the United States Army Air Force— 
The combined United States-British fleet and plane 
attacks in the Tokyo area continued. The planes, 
Guam said, numbered 1,500. Pushing close to the 
hostile shore just off Hitachi, industrial area on 
the coast 80 airline miles northeast of the capital, 
they opened their bombardment, striking at 
Hitachi itself and the nearby city of Sukegawa 
also an industrial center. It was the first nigh 
bombardment of the Japanese homeland. «The 
action lasted for more than two hours. -Heavy toll 
was taken on entmy shipping, much of it caught 
in the Tsuragu Strait, which is less than 12 miles 
wide at its narrowest point. Vital losses by the 
Japanese were the six train ferries sunk and three 
damaged. These constituted most of the vessels 
available to the Japanese for carrying loaded 
railway coal cars with fuel from the mines of 
Hokkaido to the steel mills of Honshu. Also 22 
enemy planes were destroyed, plus 13 cargo ships, 
five locomotives and many traffic buildings —IiIn 
ence Shine, native troops seized the seaport of 

oncay, 

/ eS 18—The State Department denied reports 
that Premier Stalin had taken a, Tokyo surrender 
offer to the Big Three meeting at Potsdam and 
that American officials had been approached in 
recent days with sundry peace feelers through 
various neutral channels.—United States warships, 
including six light cruisers and destroyers, shelled 
coastal installations on Nojima Cape, 55 miles 
south of, Tokyo, causing at least one large ex- 
plosion. The bombardment force did not include 
battleships in this closest penetration that sur- 
face vessels have made to Tokyo. The cruisers 


” 


| Department‘s interpreter. 


| has been lost off Borneo, Washington said. 


Topeka, Oklahuma City, Atianta and Daven 7 
cluded in the force -—On Borneo, Australian troop 


sweepers have been lost in that area.—A total © 
1,750,000 artillery shells were fired by American 
at the Japanese ( E 
Col. Edmund B, Edwards, artillery officer of th 
10th Army, announced. Ds } 

July 19—There was no official disclosure of. th 
progress of the discussions or agreements of t 
Big Three at the Berlin Conference and the 
will be none until the meeting is over, it was 
announced, President Truman gave a state dinneg 
for Premier Stalin and Mr. Churchill. Tbe 
President played Beethoven’s Minuet in G on 
piano at the joint request of Premier Stalin ans 
Prime Minister Churchill—Six hundred Unites 
States B-29 planes attacked with fire bombs 09 
the Japanese cities of Hitachi Fukui and Okazaka 
Chesi, 60 miles east of Tokyo, on the coast, we 
raided with petroleum jelly bombs. The plane 
dropped demolition bombs on _ the Amageses 
branch of the Nippon Oil Refinery and tang 
farm. Gen. MacArthur reported Kiangwan 4 
drome. near Shanghai, the greatest held by ¥ 
Japanese in China, had been struck by Okinawe 
based planes with 290 tons of bombs.—Australiar 
on Borneo’ advanced five miles, and captured th 
Samboja oil fields with the refining plant.—Ti 
United States plane carrier, Ticonderoga, Ws 
damaged, 144 of the crew killed and 193 othe 
injured, including the commander, Dixie Kiefe 
when two Japanese suicide planes dropped bomit 
on the ship on Jan, 21 last off Formosary 
Shanghai was bombed by Allied planes. + 

July 20—President Truman in an address fro 
Berlin said: ‘‘We are here today to raise the. 
of victory_over the capital of our greatest 2 
versary. In doing that we must remember 
in raising that flag we are raising it in the nang 
of the people of the United States who are lool 
ing forward to a better world, a peaceful worl( 
a world in which all people will have the oppos 
tunity to enjoy the good things of life, and nv 
just a few at the top. Let us not forget that W 
are fighting for peace and for the welfare « 
mankind. ‘We are not fighting for conques 
There is not one piece of territory or one thi 
of a monetary nature that we want out of ee 
war.. We want peace and prosperity for til} 
world as a whole. We want to see the tim 
come when we can do the things in peace thi 
we have been able to do in war.’ His speec 
was delivered when the flag that flew over ti 
Capitol when the Japanese bombed Pearl Harbi 
was raised over the headquarters of the Unitv 
States Group Control Council in Berlin,—Japane‘ 
resumed air attacks on United States shippisi 
and airfields at Okinawa.—Chinese troops ca: 
tured Yiyang, waterway south of Tungting Lae 
in China’s “rice bowl.’’—Japanese forces wip’ 
out an Allied landing party on Ternate Island, a 
the west coast of Halmahera Island, by killin 
500 troops there, the Tokyo radio said.—Unit; 
States planes again bombed: the Ona 
area on Honshu, Three craft were lost. H 
planes, from Okinawa, 


The Japanese leaders face two 4 
One is the virtual destruction of 


Secretary of State Byrnes, 

President's Chief of Staff, Joseph E. D: 

mer Ambassador to Russia; W. 

his successor, and Charles E. Bohlen, the 
The_ British. 


were Mr. Churchill, Foreign Secretary a 
Clement. R. Attlee, Labor party london ee 
Leathers. Minister of War Transport: Sir Are®| 
bald Clark Kerr, Ambassador to Russia, ai 
Major Arthur Birse, the Foreign Office’s inti 
preter.—The 45,000-ton United States battlestl 
New Jersey took part in: the shelling of ‘Tol! 
and Yokohama which began last Feb: 16, Was! 
‘ington disclosed.—A United, ‘States minesweerp 


July 22—President Truman attended 
and Catholic services for the troops guardin 
Berlin conference area.—United States 
again attacked in the Tokyo area 


an. enemy convoy in Sagami Bay. 


Protest: 


ce steamed into the waters below the Japanese 
ital and encountered an enemy convoy five 
tiles west of Nojima Cape and sank two cargo 
is. At Yokohama Allied planes, Adm. Ni- 
“mitz reported, damaged the superstructure of the 
Old battleship Nagato in her berth at Yokosuka, 
aad one destroyer, blew the stern off a destroyer 
‘that had been converted into an anti-aircraft ship 
and damaged one other old destroyer. They also 
seven motor torpedo boats, one cable;layer 

and three small carg essels and damaged four 
“Wuggers and two small craft. United States planes 
‘G@repped 490 tons of bombs on the Ube Coal 
Liquefaction Co. works at Ube, southern Honshu, 
“synthetic refinery. Im another raid they de- 
royed planes and ships in the Osata_ area.— 
triking southwest ‘toward Swatow, the Japanese 
anced from a point six miles south of Yunsiao, 
dway between Amoy and Swatow and captured 

an, in Fukien Province northeast of Swatow. 
%hacan was recaptured by the Chinese. The 
@Wapanese advance from the Yunsiao area to 
Chaoan was made by troops landed on the coast 
south of island-bound Amoy on June 30. Jap- 
@nese troops, coverirg 83 miles in 22 ‘days, made 
@ 25-mile break-through along the Chinese coast 
"opposite Formosa in a drive to build up ‘a de- 
“fense wall against any Allied landings, the Chi- 
“nese High Command stated.—United States Ma- 
ines with tanks made another landing on Iwo.— 
fhe Australians landed at the head of Balik 
Papan Bay without opposition. With the new 
Janding the Australians occupied a strip about 15 
a Miles long on the east shore of the bay from 
“on mouth at Signal Hill and a 12-mile stretch 


the western shore.—The Japanese news agency 

Domei declared 

4 pele who are amenable to 

oa hey | are, also a firm people who cannot 
ated,” 


“the Japanese are reasonable 
fair arguments, but 
be in- 
the Federal Communications Com- 


and 

. 600 planes attacked enemy war 

plants in the Osaka-Nagoya area, with 4,000 

s of explosives, hitting the battleship Nagoya. 

the attack on Kure two converted Japanese 

attleship-carriers, : large aircraft carrier, two 

a oa: 
rier were damage 
in the day-long s 


fe Guard) men who had been hunted as war 
n French Marshal Henri Petain, 89, 
ris. Answering accusations 

by making a separate 

I asked for the 


‘the safety of France.” 
. Bely contributed to 
ng the integrity of the French 
freedom of the Mediterranean. | 
with selling out democracy in France 
with the enemy. 
States carrier-plane forces in 
the attack on military targets in 
be areas were on a round-the- 
Adm. Halsey’s cruisers and 
swept in close enough to the southern 
eninsula south of Osaka to shell the 
an airfield at Cape 
on and other military in- 
_ Allied carrier planes ranged over 
tending 325 miles from the northern 
the vicinity of Nagoya. Tokyo 
> Allied planes were shot down 
dama, d smaller shipping and airfields 
ere the targets. The second raid was on ships 
d lasted an hour and damage to 
“extremely slight.”—United States 
e from Okinawa to Shanghai 
an enemy destroyer and two 
g a destroyer escort, 
large cargo ships. 
an airfield north of 
ng: A-26 
invader Sehang and Tinghai airfield, hitting dis- 
al areas and buildings. An estimated 45 
es caught on the ground were destroyed in 
acks—In Burma, sapatere still were strik- 
British positions along a 77-mile stretch 
the Rangoon-Mandalay road between Toungoo, 
‘miles north of Rangoon, southward to 
aungleben. 
Jul 25—Th 


that the 


Ey 
price § she pre 
na 


Japan and that a 


J 29—The 
? Ommant R. Attlee, took the place of 


oe Sl 


Atlantic Charter, excepting its punitive’ clau: 

a eat ovis = aT the gapanede mili: 
ry, W omatically, if not willin 

words missing) follow 5, st Or ae 

conflict and then, and then only will sabers cease 


in the stopping of the 


to rattle both i: 
the broadcast said. 
“‘problems’’ 


the East and in the West,” 

Itgalso said there were no 
between @ “liberal America’? and 
‘ “liberal America, has never ' 
given occasion for Japanese militarists to rise, 
but America now talks of unconditional surren- 
der fot Japan.’’—United States planes attacked 
oul refineries at Kawasaki, 10 miles south of Tokyo. 
—United States pilots returning from a 350- 
bomber fighter attack on jammed Shanghai har- 
bor and nearby airdromes reported a major oil 
refinery set ablaze, the Kiangwan airdrome 
cratered and the dock area of Japan’s China- 
coast port converted into fiames.—Australian 
forces cleared the last Japanese from Cheoiseul, 
1,200-square-mile- island southeast of Bougain- 
ville, whence the Japanese withdrew the remnant ; 
of their garrison to strengthen their forces 
around Buin. They also sealed off, a large body 
of Japanese nayal troops in north Bougainville 
and besieged the Buin fortress area in the ex- 
treme south of the island, where the ‘main battle, 
for Bougainville will be fought—Adm. Lord Louis 
Mountbatten, Allied Supreme Commander in 
Southeast Asia,~conferred with the Big _ Three, 
including Premier Stalin, in Berlin, and is in 
Lendon, Prime Minister Churchill’s residence an- 
nounced. Adm. Mountbatten flew to Berlin al- 
most immediately after his Manila talks with 
Gen. MacArthur. 

July 26—In a joint proclamation issued at Pots- 
dsm, President Truman and retiring Prime 
Minister Churchill, with the concurrence of 
Generalissimo. Chiang Kai-shek, called on the 
Japanese Government and people to surrender 
unconditionally or face “prompt and utter de- 
struction” at the hands of the Allied land, sea 
and air forces “‘poised to strike the final blows.”’ 
The ultimatum reiterated the demands for un- 
conditional surrender and repeated the Cairo dec- 
laration that Japan’s sovereignty would be lim- 
ited to her home islands, stripped of the power 
to wage war. It promised that the Japanese 
people would be neither ‘‘enslaved as a race Mor ~ 
destroyed as a nation.””—Chinese troops’ seized a 
seventh former United States airbase with cap- 
ture of Namyung in the wolfram mining district, ~ 
150 miles northeast of Canton.—President Tru- 
man, who had flown from Potsdam, reviewed at 
Frankfort-on the Main the United States troops 
assembled there. He was accompanied by Sec- 
retary of State Byrnes and Gen. “Hisenhower.—. 
More than 2,200 tons of petroleum jelly incendiary 
bombs were dumped by a Mariannas-based force 
of more than 350 United States Superfortresses 
on the Japanese cities of Omuta, Matsuyama and 
Tokuyama. Other United States planes attacked 
five airdromes at Shanghai: others bombed small 
ships in Sagami Gulf, south of Tokyo Bay. 

July 27—In the battle in the Kobe-Kure area 
at least 25 enemy warships were damaged. To 
demonstrate to the Japanese the futility of con- — 
tinued resistance, Maj. Gen. LeMay, commander 
of the 20th Air Force, had pamphlets dropped 
on Japan by Superfortresses listing the next 11 
Japanese cities that will be destroyed; four of 
the cities, the warning said, will be attacked | 
within the next few days.—A Japanese plane, 
it was disclosed, damaged the United States 
battleship California Jan. 9 in Lingayen Gulf, 
causing \203 casualties; six officers and 26 en- 
listed men were killed and 13 others died later; 
three were missing.—Chinese forces captured _ 
Yang-so and broke into the outskirts of Kweilin. 
In ail, eight former American airfields had been 
regained—Gen. MacArthur's planes sank six 
enemy ships along the Pacific coast of Japan.— 
Tokyo said an Allied submarine shelled Kinkazen 
Island, 200 miles north of Tokyo. f 

July 28—United States planes drapes 3,500 
tons of incendiaries on six Japanese ci ies.—Two 
battleships and three cruisers, all _ previously 
damaged, were hit again in the latest Third 
Fleet attack on the Inland Sea area, Adm. Ni- 
mitz disclosed, and it was found another battle- 
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at the Berlin. ‘Conference, in Potsdam,—Premier 
Kantsaro Suzuki of Japan put the official Jap- 
anese samp of rejection on the surrender ultima- 
tum issued to Japan by the United States, Great 
Britain’ and China, declaring that “‘so far as 
the Imperial Government of Japan is concerned 
. it will take-no notice of*this prociamation. He 
said the ultimatum was a mere repetition of the 
Uairo declaration.—In the Japanese area there 
was an attack by the Third Fleet. More than 
1,000. American and British carrier plangs 
smashed transport, airfield and other muitary 
vargets while the battleships Massachusetts and 
ising George V led a surface force that sent more 
unan 1,000 tons of shells into Hamamatsu, south 
of the capital. Revised figures on the strike 
against the Inland Sea raised enemy losses to 
¥o3 planes destroyed or damaged and 189 ships 
sunk or damaged. 4 
Juty 30—United States planes bombed 4irfields 
around Nagoya and the enemy naval base at 
Maizuru; 89 enemy planes and eight ships (three 
Warships) were destroyed or damaged.—Pierre 
Laval, tormer Premier of France, surrendered to 
United States officers in Linz, Austria, after hav- 
ing flown from Spain; and was started on_his 
’ way to Frénen headquarters for return to Paris 
to stand trial as a traitor—Allied forces wiped 
out more than 7,000 Japanese troops attempting 
to escape a jungle trap in lower Burma ana 
break sastward across the Sittang River. This 
fighting has centered between the Mandalay- 
Rangoon road and the river in a region 80 to 
150 miles northeast of Rangoon.—United States 
. ‘planes were active in a range of bombings from 
Korea to Malaya, and claimed rail and airfield 
“results on.Kyushu.’’—The Chinese High Com- 
mand said a further advance was made by 
\ Japanese forces moving toward Nanchang from 
_ Southern Kiangsi Province and the rewon United 
States air base at Kanhsien. Spearheaas of this 
| force, estimated at 20,000 troops and several 
‘thousand Civilians, penetratea north of Kishui, 
about 90 miles south of Nanchang. J 
July 31—United States and British warships 
bombarded military targets at Shimizu, 85 miles 
southwest of Tokyo. Aluminum plants were at- 
tacked, and damaged. A Nimitz bulletin said 
they damaged 20 warships and 36 merchant ves- 
sels and destroyed or damaged 138 planes. In 
@ flight to Kure, United States planes sank or 
damaged an aircarrier.—The Chinese, Chungking 
said, attack the flanks of the Japanese ‘“‘float- 
ing pocket” at a point south-of Kian, 110 miles 
beiow Nanchang. Other Chinese units assailed 
Japanese points north of Taiho, 138 miles south 
*of Nanchang. and 62 miles north of the recap- 
tured American airfield at Kanhsien.—Japanese 
' troops: which had broken into Kwangsi Province 
’. were pushed back into French Indo-China, were 
driven out’ of Pingsiang’ and were being fought 
for possession to two strategic border passes.— 
Carrier-borne aircraft of the British East Indies 
Fieet struck at enemy approaches to Singapore, 
-. while land-based bombers hit anew at Bangkok, 
capital of Thailand astride the railway connect- 
ing Singapore with the mainland. 
1945—AUGUST 


" Aug. —Approximately 800 Supepfortresses 
dropped 6,000 tons of bombs on the Japanese cities 
of Hachioji, Toyama, Nagaoka, and Mito and 


petroleum installations at Kawasaki. At the same 
time Navy search planes, probing deep into Jana- 
nese-held. northern Korea, blew up a large rail- 
yoad bridge 80 miles from the Manchurian border. 
The Far East Air Force made heavy strikes against 
pe een Kagoshima and the Sasebo naval base 

Kyushu.—Carvrier planes from the United States 

Pacific Fleet bombed long-isolated Wake Island 
‘and a battleship shelled the enemy-held outpost.— 
United States soldiers landed on tiny Fuga Island, 
northwest of Aparri on northern Luzon, and cap- 
tured the Japanese garrison—(two men).—The 28- 
year-old battleship Mississippi returned to action 
with the Pacific Fleet with her anti-aircraft fire 
~power increased 300 per cent after surviving a 
Japanese suicide plane attack on Lingayen Gulf off 
the Philippines in January.—Chinese troops cap- 
tured the bomb-battered Japanese supply base at 
Pinglo in south central China and hurled a new 
spearhead at the airfield in Lingling, 370 miles 
southeast of Chungking.—The 12th Army Group, 
- commanded by Gen. Omar N. Bradley, numbering 
1,233,000 men in the field, was dissolved. The 
12th ‘drove deep into Germany occupying 55,000 
square miles.—Pierre Laval was returned to Paris 
_by plane from Austria and lodged in Fresnes 
Prison to await trial for treason. 

Aug. 2—The Big Three—[President Truman, 
Premief Stalin and Prime Minister Atlee], ending 
their conference in Berlin, issued a communique 
outlining the peace terms for Germany. The 
country will be reduced to a third rate industrial 
power, with all its economy operating at sub- 
Sistence’ levels, ipeanable of waging war. 
the three nations will fill its reparations claims, 
largely by taking goods and’ equipment from ‘its 
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‘control of Germany, to strip the Keich of war= 


Each of | 


aie Se oh gu hor MARR a om 


In addition Russia gets 10. 


own occu ation zone. : | 
ae industrial equipment 


per cent of the removable 
trom the western zones as a flat payment, and an. 
additional 15 per cent for which sne will pay in’ 
goous. The Western Allies recain sole claim to 
captured gold. Russia will get Koenigsberg and 
adjacent territory in East Prussia. Foland will) 
get a slice of Germany, including the rest of 
ast Prussia and the former free city of Danzig.) 
Agreement was reached on a program for the 


making capacity, smash huge cartels, drive out. 
Nazism and ‘‘convince the people that they have 
suffered a total military defeat.” Under disarma- 
ment, all German land, naval and air forces, and 
all Nazi militaristic organizations will be “‘com= 
pietely and finally abolished.’’ A Council of For= 
eign Ministers of the Big Five, including France» 
and China, will be established to prepare peace © 
treaties with Italy, Buigaria, Finlana, Hungary” 
and Rumania. Tne communique said that the: 
Chiefs of Staff held meetings on “military mate=~ 
ters of common interest.’’ The Spanish Govern=~ 
ment of. Generalissimo Francisco Franco will not: 
receive membership in the United Nations*because > 
of ‘‘its support'of the Axis powers.’’ —President : 
Truman sailed from Plymouth, England, aboard | 
the cruiser Augusta after a six-hour stopover im; 
Britain during which he had luncheon with King} 
George.—Nagasaki, one of the three major ship? 
building centers of Japan, was left aflame, i 
dockyards smashed and its harbor littered witas 
sunken ships after a bombing by 250 planes 
the Far East Air Force. At least 12 other ships} 
were sunk or damaged in air attacks by Americ: 
forces from Korea southward to Borneo and the 
Celebes. About 100 American P51 Mustang fight 
planes, led by. B29s, attacked military targets: 
the Kanto district of central Honshu, which i 
cludes the metropolitan district of Tokyo for © 
and a half hours.—Netherlands and Australi 
planes bombed Japanese headquarters and supp! 
dumps in New Guinea.—iIn China Japanese for 
retreating from southern Kiangsi Province, push 
within 75 miles of Nanchang and about 25 mil 
from a relief column striking westward to prote 
their flank. 
Aug. 3—A complete blockade of shipping to 
from the Japanese’ home islands was establishe 
by the 20th Air Force whose superifortresses 
Planted thousands of tons of mines in every 
major Japanese harbor and shipping lane sin 
March 27. A submarine force also is operating | 
Japanese home waters.—Chinese troops capt 
Sinning and closed to within 1245 miles 
Chuanhsien in a double pronged drive for Ling! 
—President Truman told reporters aboard t 
United States cruiser Augusta that € 
agreements of any kind’’ were made with Premier" 
Stalin and Prime Minister Attlee at the Berlin) 
conference.—_Two more Germans were sentenced 
to die for the murder, Aug. 25, of two as yet un-: 
identified Allied airmen who apparently hadt 
crash-landed -on a bombing mission. The Ger-: 
mans were tried by a military tribunal.—The) 
Navy reported the United States submarine Snook 
was overdue. ¥- | 


The 20th Air Force served notice on 12 more’ 
Japanese cities that B-29s were prepared + 
wipe them out, The warning was contained ir 

720,000 leaflets dropped on Japan.—P-38 Lightnin 

bombers of the 13th Air Force flew a 2,300-mil 

mission from the Philippines and bombed Surabaya 
a Japanese held base on Java.—A Japanese hos 
pital ship, bearing Red Cross markings, S 
boarded in the Banda Sea near ‘Timor Island.i! 
It was found to be carrying fighting personnel ag: 
well as wounded, guns and shells.—Chineése force; 
continued their drive toward Tungan, 24 € 
from the former American air-base city of L 


v Pr 
Truman had signed the Bretton Woods legislatio: 
making the United States the first country Bs : 
pared to join the world bank of reconstruction ar 
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Wing 18 raided shipping in 
Air Wing I concentra’ 


‘region in China and the Sakishima grou 
pe and Fleet Air Wing 4 smashed athe 
uriies.. About 3,850 tons of bombs were dropped 
m four Japanese industrial, centers and a syn- 
he oil plant on Honshu. A small force of 
dropped 45 toms of bombs on Truk gtoll.— 

forces increased their pressure. in the 
rive against Lingling and battled on the flanks 
eo posting pocket’’ of an original force of 
,000 Japanese troops, withdrawing along the 
River from Kanshien to Nanchang.—Official 
Minmese reports charged that 50,000 Chinese had 
Ps. by Japanese or were missing from the 


~ the recent liberated city of Kanhsien, 
} miles north of Hong Kong.—The Polish flag 
S hoisted over Stettin, once Germany's greatest 
ft on the Baltic and a Polish administration was 
ed for the 900-year-old city on_the Oder 


Aug. 6—An atomic bomb was dropped on Hiro- 
pens. a Japanese munitions city of 343,000 pop- 
ation by United States fliers, Aug. 5. The 
ib struck with the force of 20,000 tons of TNT. 
; attack was announced by President Truman 
6 hours later. ‘“‘We have spent $2,000,000,000 
im the greatest scientific gamble in history—and 
»? said President Truman. He added: ‘We 
now prepared to obliterate more rapidly and 
fore completely every -productive enterprise the 
ypanese have above the ground in any city. It 
| to spare the Japanese public from utter de- 
truction that the ultimatum of July 26 was is- 
wed at Potsdam. If they do not now accept our 
they may expect a rain of ruin from the 
’’ More than 400 fighters and bombers from 
(Par East Air Forces swept over Tarumizu in 
thern Kyushu and leveled that city’s mu- 

factories. ‘Tarumuizu is about 350 miles 
Okinawa, the base of the planes. About 125 
=29s hit the Toyokawa naval arsenal on Hon- 

by daylight in another raid.—Chinese troops 

into the south China port of Yeungkong 

cleared a 50-mile stretch of the invasion coast 
% of Hong Kong and east of the Luichow Pen- 
nsuila.—Maj. Richard Bong, United States air ace, 
killed near Burbank, Calif., in the flaming 


“Germany. , : 
ug. 7—Sixty ‘per cent of Hiroshima was ob- 
ated by the atomic bomb dropped by United 


ty and -severa 
2d pp a the agen 
ers an per: 
us 3 ee of Yawata, Japan, with 1,500 tons 
"demolition bombs. The attack was made in 
laylight three days after the Japanese had been 
ned the city would be wiped out, The cities 
Kagoshima and Mivakonojo in southern 
shu also were smashed by 350 planes from 
inawa.—Chinese_ troops recaptured the port 
“Yeungkong on the Chinese invasion coast and 
driving westward toward a Japanese bastion 
“miles from Canton.—President Truman’ re- 
d to Washington from the Big Three con- 
in Berlin. 
sy $—Russia declared war on Japan, effective 
9 Moscow said the Soviet Union acceded _to 
‘Allied request to join in hostilities in the Far 
5 e pecs of bie Ba ee atte 
 world.—A secon 
gone ase 
4 i ndustria: 
y eee ulation of 
0 and an area of One third 


e was 
in- 


jon. Vienna, the capital 
y all four contre ing owers.— 
ent was made in London 0 e adop- 
United States, Great Britain, the 
and France of a new code of inter- 


ion 
law, .defin i 
gainst the world and providing punishment 
who provoke such wars.—President Tru- 
‘signed the United Nations Charter on be- 
the United States, 
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essive warfare as a. 


lit was:the duty of the nation not to commit 


Aug. $9—President Truman warned the Japanese 
people that they would be obliterated ‘With’ the 
atomic bomb unless they surrendered uncondition- 
ally and threatened that military secrets in addi- 
tion to Russia’s declaration of war would be turned 
against them. The President said that the United 
States would retain or acauire bases ‘“‘necessary 
for the complete protection of our interests and 
of world peace.—Allied planes dropped millions of 
leaflets on Japan to make certain that the people 
there knew all about the atomic bomb and the 
entrance of Russia into the war.—Within nine 
minutes after the declaration of hostilities against 
Japan, the Russian Army launched a drive into 
Manchuria, Ferro-concrete fortifications on the 
Maritime Province front were smashed for gains 
up to 14 miles; the Army crossed the Amur and 
the Usuri Rivers in the Khabarovsk district, cap- 
turing many places, including Fuyuan. In Trans- 
Baikalia the Russians broke down the resistance 
of the Kwantung Army to storm the Manchouli- 
Dalai Lake fortified area and to forge ahead 
around Lake Bor. Tokyo reported the Russians 
had entered Korea at two points and invaded the 
southern Sakhalin Island.—It was disclosed in 
Chungking, China, that United States planes and 
Chinese paratroopers had struck as long as a 
month ago and had ‘“‘seriously interfered’’ with 
the movement of Japanese forces to the Man- 
churian front with foreknowledge that Russia 
would enter the war.—United States Third Fleet 
and British carrier planes continued their as- 
saults on northern Honshu for the second day, 
hitting airfields, war plants and communications. 
The steel city of Kamaishi was bombarded for an 
hour and 45 minutes. B-29s struck the aviation 
gasoline refinery and tank farm at Amagasaki with 
500 tons of bombs. Other planes raided from 
Korea to Malaya.—President Truman named Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius, Jr., former secretary of State, 
United States representative to the Preparatory 
Commission of the United Nations. 

Aug. 10—The Japanese Government offered to 
surrender under an interpretation of the Potsdam 
surrender ultimatum that would leave Emperor 
Hirohito of Japan om the throne. Washington dis- 
closed that the White House was in communication 
with Great Britain, Russia and China and it was 
reported to be willing to leave the question of the 
Emperor’s prerogatives out of the armistice terms, 
without, however, accepting the Japanese inter- 
pretation of the Potsdam ultimatum. The Japanese 
peace bid was voted unanimously by the full cabinet, 
including the War and Navy Ministers after an all- 
night meeting, Domei, the official Japanese news 
bureau reported. Charles G. Ross, President Tru- 
man’s secretary, issued the only official word on 


through its regular diplomatic channels, is in com- 
munication with Great Britain, Russia\and China 
regarding the Japanese surrender offer. That is all 
that can be announced at this time and no further 
White House statement will be forthcoming today 
or tonight.’’ The British Government announced 
it was in communication with the Big Four powers. 
Throughout the world there was~great rejoicing 
over the offer. —Russian troops in Manchuria ad- 
vanced 105 miles in a day in the Trans-Baikal 
sector and captured Hailar on the Chinese Eastern 
Railway. Four Siberian forces of the Russians 
were converging on Harbin. Moscow reported that 
the Mongolian Peoples Republic, once a part of 
China and now under Soviet protection, had _de- 
clared war on Japan as of Aug. 9.—The Navy 
disclosed that 13 more vessels, including a light 
cruiser, had been sunk by United States submarines 
in the Far East.—Chinese forces moved up to 
besiege Tsangwu, West River port, on the way to 
Canton while three columns pushed toward Ling- 
ling.—The United States Navy disclosed the loss 0: 

the destroyer Underhill with 112 dead and missin, 

and the submarine Logarto with about 88 men. 
The Navy also disclosed the loss of 105 other ships, 
including the destroyers Parrott, Tucker and Wor- 
den: the destroyer Escort Holder and the sub- 
marines’ S-27, S-36 and S-39. ‘The other ships 
included mine layers, tugs, submarine chasers and 
patrol torpedo* boats., In addition the loss of 45 
LCTs (landing craft, tanks) was announced but 
these are not commissioned vessels. 

Aug. 11—President Truman, replying on behalf 


of the Allies to Japan’s offer to surrender on the - 


basis of the Potsdam ultimatum, and her request 
for clarification of the status of the Emperor, said 
/the ruler would be permitted to remain on, the 
l¢hrone for the time being subject to the com- 
|'mander of the Allied occupation forces. . The Presi- 
dent also. said that the Emperor’s future, status 
must be determined in a popular election “‘by, the 
freely expressed will of the Japanese people,’ in 
accordance with the provisions of the Atlantic 
Charter and the Potsdam ultimatum and that 
occupation forces would remain in Japan until the 
democratic purposes of the ultimatum had been 
achieved.—Tokyo newspapers began reas the 
people for capitulation, emphasizing the theme that 


the surrender offer as follows: ‘“‘Our Government. ” 


‘to disseminate false 


‘cerpts from editorials 
. to t 


national? suicide—Russian armored spearheads 
bursv across the Great Hingan Mountain range in 
western Manchuria and broke into river-cut val- 
leys leading down to the Japanese war arsenal 
city-of Harpin. ‘The Soviet smashes covered 155 
miles in two days. ‘Three Soviet Far Hastern 
Armies had been thrown into the battle.—Chinese 
troops occupied Tsangwu on the road to Canton 
as Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek ordered’ his 
armies to continue fightinmg—The Navy disclosed 
the loss of the Unitea States submarine Bonefish 
and the destroyer Callaghan.—It was disclosed_in 
Guam that United States forces had seized lve 
More islands (Maug, Asuncion, Agrihan, Alama- 
gan and Sarigan) in the northern Marianas and 
had established military governments. Washing- 
ton reported that the Army and Navy had can- 
‘celed .$4,000,000,000 in war contracts, including 
$1,200,000,000 for 95 warships. 

Aug. 12—A tense world awaited news from Tokyo 
that Japan had accepted or rejected the Allied 
terms for surrender. | No information was forth- 
coming.—An erroneous news flash, carried to the 
public by radio, that Japan had accepted the sur- 
render terms touched off wild celebrations in the 
United States, Canadacand elsewhere. The report 
was transmitted over the leased wires of the United 
Press at 9:34 PM’ and ‘“‘killed’’ two minutes later. 
‘The United Press charged that, someone had tam- 
pered with its wires and later asked the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to ‘‘ascertain who could 
have cut into the UP’s wire system with the intent 
information.’”’ The United 
Press offered 2 reward of $5,000 for ‘‘intormation 
leading tc the identification and conviction oi the 
person who transmitted the mysterious flash over 
the UP circuit.”—The Tokyo racio broadcast ex- 
in Japanese newspapers 
stressing the need for national unity and obedience 
he commands of the Emperor in what some of 
the newspapers described as the gravest crisis in 
the history of Japan.—Admiral Halsey’s Third 
Fleet attacked, the Tokyo area (Aug. 13, Japanese 
time) with cArrier planes in the first offensive 
action against Japan since the Third Fleet broke 
off a two day attack on northern Honshu Aug. 10. 
Pianes from the Far East Air Forces also struck 
at cities on Kyusbu. A major American warship 
at Okinawa was hit by a Japanese aerigl torpedo, 
Admiral Nimitz reported.—More than 400 planes 
from Gen. MacArthur’s command continued their 
assaults on the Japanese homeland.—The Rus- 
sian Army sent an amphibious force into Korea. 
Moscow reported the capture of the ports of Yuki 
and Rashin, 12 and 19 miles south of the Korean- 
Siberian border. Other Russian forces far to the 
west smashed through the great Hingan Mountains 
in their drive toward Harbin.—Chinese troops ad- 


' yanced to within five miles of the railway. city 


claim in Tokyo that the reply from the United 


of Tungan and menaced the Japanese retreat route 


‘up the Kwangsi-Hunan railway.—The Navy dis- 


closed the loss of the United States destroyer Drex- 
ler by three Japanese suicide bombers off Oki- 
nawa, May 28 with 210 casualties—Gen. Eisen- 
hower was the guest of Premier Stalin as the two 
men, with high Russian dignitaries stood atop 
Lenin’s tomb in Moscow to.watch a parade of 40,000 
men and women athletes in the first mass civilian 
testival since the start of the war. 

Aug. 13—The world waited another anxious day 
for news from Tokyo that would signal the end of 
World War II but it was not forthcoming. A 


States had not been delivered in Tokyo until 
yesterday morning was branded a lie by a Swiss 
Government spokesman. Switzerland is acing as 
intermediary in the negotiations. In a message 
held up since Aug. 11, it was learned that Field 
Marshal Prince Norimasa Nashimoto had urgea 
Japanese reservists ‘‘ultimately to destroy com- 
pletely the strong enemy.’’—Carrier planes from 
the Third Fleet destroyed or damaged 138 Japanese 
aircraft in an attack on airfields and military 
installations in the Tokyo area.—Kyushu shippin 
and rail facilities were sujected to an attack by 60 
land-based American planes. A Japanese cruiser 
in Tsushima Strait also was damaged.—The Red 
Army rolled up 28 miles more on the drive against 
Harbin as five mofor-equipped columns thundered 
their way through Manchuria. The Russians seized 
at least 22 Japanese strong points, including Lin- 
kow, 177 miles east of Harbin. Tokyo reported 
that Soviet Marines had invaded Karafuto, Japa- 
nese-held southern half of Sakhalin Island, whose 
southern shore is only 26 miles north of the Japa- 
nese homeland.—Secretary of State Byrnes was 
decorated by President Truman with the Distin- 
guished Service Medal in recognition of his two 
eae a half years’ service as Director of War Mobili- 
zation. 

Aug. 14—Japan surrendered unconditionally to 
the’ Allies, thus ending World War II. he sur- 
render was announced by President Truman in the 
White House at 7 PM. he surrender document 
was forwarded through the Swiss Foreign Office 
in Berne and the Swiss legation in Washinton. 
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Japan accepted in full the Allied terms as outlined 
in the Potdam ultimatum.—President Truman said 
the formal Japanese surrender would be made to 
General of the Army Douglas MacArthur in hiss 
capacity as Supreme Allied Commander in Chief, 
—Cease fire orders were fiashed to all naval units 
under the command of Fleet Admiral Chester W.. 
Nimitz in the Pacific. The order was ed at 98 
AM, Aug. 15 in Guam (7 PM., Aug. 14, ‘Eastern 
War Time.) and applied to the Fleet Marine Forces 
and the Army Air Forces under his command. At# 
the time the Pacific Fleet was ready to open @ Newy 
air attack against Japan. Thirty-five minutes afters 
the victory ensign was hoisted on one of thee 
ships in Admiral Halsey’s fleet a Japanese _bombery 
was shot down near the huge force.—Emperor 
Hirohito announced the surrender to the Japanese 
people in his first broadcast to the nation: Weeping) 
Japanese gathered outside the Emperor’s palace toe 
bow to the ground in their shame because theirg 
“efforts were not: enough.’’—The official Japane 
radio reported the suicide of Japanese War Minisi 
Korechika Anami.—Official announcement of 

end of the war touched off victory celebratio: 
throughout the Allied world.—Beiore the surrenaé 
was announced more than 1,000 Superfortresses 
fiew from the Marianas to the Japanese homeland 
and dropped 6,000 tons of bombs on Honshu in; 

14-hour assault.—The Navy reported the loss of 
United States heavy cruiser Indianapolis _in 1 
Philippine Sea with 1,196 casualties —The Russiang 
Army continued its attack and raced 93 miles across: 
Manchuria toward Harbin. Other Soviet columus: 
scored advances on the 2,800 mile front.—Russ 
and China signed ‘‘a treaty of friendship and 

alliance’ after an agreement had been reached by 
the two nations on questions'of common interest 

—The War Manpower Commission in Washingtonl 
announced that all manpower controls over n~ 
ployers and workers were abolished, enabling em= 
ployers to hire men where and when they; 
pleased—Marshal Henri-Philippe Petain, 89, formeng 
head of the Vichy government in France,, was 

convicted of intelligence with the enemy and 
sentenced to death. The jury recommended clemen- 
cy. because of the Marshal’s age. The sentence later! 
was commuted to life imprisonment by Provisionek 
President De Gaulle. S x 

Aug. 15—Gen. MacArthur, as Allied Supreme 
Commander, instructed Japan -to send an envo;| { 
accompanied by military advisers, to his hea 
quarters to learn the Allied terms for surrender. 
—The cabinet of Premier Kantaro Suzuki resigneéd-!) 
—Unhited States. carrier planes knocked down 3% 
Japanese ajrcraft in an atack on the Tokyo arez 
just prior to the surrender of the enemy.—Isolatec 
groups of Japanese continued to make war, Twelye 
hours after Presicent Truman announced the end 
of the war, two bomb-carrying suicide planes 
dived upon Iheye Island, 30 miles north of Oki-+ 
nawa, wounding at least two Americans.—Anii 
aircraft gunners with the Third Fleet shot dowr 
about 16 Japanese aircraft from a force of planer 
that attacked vessels off the’coast of Japan.— 
Fighting continued in Manchuria and the Russia 
said offensive operations would be pressed until th 
Japanese laid down their arms.—The United States 
Great Britain, Russia and France announced thes 
zones of occupation assigned to the Allied Powe’ re 
in Germany. To France was assigned an area if 
southwestern Germany smaller than she wishes. 
American Federal agencies tackled the gigantié 
task of converting the national economy from ¢ 
wartime to a peace time basis—The Armed Forcey 
announced they expected to demobilize’ 7,500,00( 
men in the next 12 to 18 months,—Rationing 4 
Secles, fuel oil and blue-point canned good! 
ended. 

Aug. 16—Gen. MacArthur extended the time fd! 
the Japanese to send a delegation to Manila 
learn the peace terms. The Japanese pleaded i 
ability to fulfill the request because of time, TH” 
Japanese also informed Gen. MacArthur that men 
bers of the imperial family would leave for thit 
battlefronts as personal representatives of ; 


ne 


Emperor to.proclaim the ruler’s:order to a3 
hostilities, but predicted it would require 48 nia {i 
to 12 days to communicate with all of Japan’s fight) 
ing men.—Emperor Hirohito chose a cousin, Geri 
Prince Naruhiko Higashi-Kuni to form a new Jap 
nese cabinet.—The Russians broadcast an order 
the Japanese Kwantung Army in Manchuria 4 
lay down their arms and said Red Army trooy 
would cease fighting when the Japanese obeyed.+{5) 
Russia and Poland signed a treaty fixing tit 
boundary between the two countries.—Presider'y, 
Truman eased wartime wage controls and aft 
pealed to employers and unions to continue # 
accept War Labor Board decisions and to rene) 
their no-strike, no-lockout jpledges until a mar 

which he 


agement-labor conference will conven! 
can find a substitute for the WLB disputes machin} 
rye eee eee over commerci 
vehicle traffic were removed }; e of Di 
fense ‘Transportation. : y the Office Os . 

ug. 17—Tokyo informed Gen. M: hur that ; 
Japanese emissary would leave tor Mende if 


day after the Allied Commander has warned 
Japanese that he would brook no additional 

‘Three Imperial missions left by air to 
Emperor’s ceas 


Tvance of the Imperial order to lay down 
.—Japanese troops began surrendering on the 
anchurian front, Vice Admiral Takijiro Onishi, 
Wice chief of the Japanese Naval general staff 
id originator of the Kamikaze (suicide) attacks, 
KK his life in his official residence.—The Office 
Defense Transportation removed wartime curbs 
‘00 4ravel to sporting meets, the transfer of race 
horses and show animals and the holding;of State 
‘and regional fairs. 
Aug. 18—Japanese surrender envoys landed by 
‘Plane on Te Isiand, west of Okinama, on their way 
Manila to receive the peace terms.—Fourteen 
panese Zeros attacked two American reconnais- 
Sance B-32s over Tokyo; one American crewman 
‘was killed, two injured and two Zeros shot down. 
-Foreign Minister Shigemitsu warned the Japa- 
Miése people that they were a beaten nation, must 
ce the realities.,of defeat and that the terms of 
Potsdam Declaration must be obeyed.—Moscow 
Teported Japanese forces in Manchuria were sur- 
Tendering as Russian forces continued their _ad- 
Wances.—Secretary of State Byrnes warn Bul- 
Paria that the United States would not r@gnize 
mew Government unless the coming elections 
‘were freed of fear and intimidation.—The Office of 
Defense Transportation ended the nation-wide 
War-time speed of 35 miles an hour.—President 
i ean issued an Executive Order easing wage and 
¥ controls, while aintaining safeguards 
inst inflation. The action was taken to speed 
the nation to a peace-time economy. The Order 
Wided that labor disputes which would -inter- 
‘fupt work contributing to the production of mili- 
‘tary supplies or interfere with effective transition 
0 2 peace-time economy would be subject to the 
Same penalties as suplied to disputes in war 
jants. The Order also made it possible for em- 
Ployers to grant wage and salary increases without 
‘government approval, provided such increases 
Would not be used te seek an increase in price 


gs. 
ug. 19—The 16-man Japanese armistice delega- 
‘tion. arrived in Manila and was received frigidly 
by tke American officers. Two meetings were held 
“and Gen. Torashiro Tawabe, Vice Chief of the 
} rial Staff stressed the importance of disarming 
e Japanese Home Army immediately.—Japanese 
craft crews in China, Indo-China and Burma 
m Allied planes; later the enemy in Singa- 

‘pore dnd Java, offered to surrender.—Gen. Jonathan 
Yainwright, one of the heroes of Corregidor, was 
found alive and well and liberated in a prisoner-of- 
camp at Sian, 100 miles northeast of Mukden, 
“Manchuria, by an American medical team of 
He had been a prisoner of the 
He reached 


UX, 
Islan 


give than 


ssian Army occup 
ppe fen cities rbin ra aan Japanese 
; n arbin. 2! 
oe eomeel Admiral Lord Louis 
ander in southeast Asia, 
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tore to event their country’s surrender 


Government prepared the public for Ameri- 
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caskets and a long list-of 


= ‘ a 


can Army landings.—Moscow reported the sur- 
render of the entire ,Japanese Fifth Kwantung 
Army Group and said many units were yiving up 
after killing their officers —Japanese, meeting with 
the Chinese at Chihkiang airfield in western 
Hunan to. negotiate their surrender, were in- 
formed that Formosa and all of Indo-China north 
of Latitude 16 should be occupied by Chinese troops. 
—Admiral Mounbatten broadcast a demand to the 
Japanese southern Army in Burma to surrender 
and endy all hostilities in accordance with an 
earlier ehemy announcements.—A team of Ameri- 
can parachutists dropped into Peiping and rescued 
four of eight airmen who were lost in the history- 
making attack on Tokyo by Gen. Doolittle’s men 
in April, 1942.—By order of President Truman 
lend-lease was terminated. Through May 31 opera- 
tions involved a total aid of $41,208,000,000 to 
foreign nations with a return to the United States 
via reverse lend-lease of $5,500,000,000 in its four 
years and five months of existence. ' 

Aug. 22—Gen. MacArthur instructed the Japa- 
nese to ground all planes and to halt all shipping 
on the day (Aug. 28) that American forces land in 
Japan. Complete instructions were issued to the 
Japanese ip advance of the occupation of their 
country.—The Tokyo radio said that Emperor Hiro- 
hito was sponsoring a reorganization of political 
life in Japan to create a more democratic rule. 
Six political parties have been formed from the 
totalitarian wartime party and compulsory military 
training has been abolished.—Japan reported tHat 
the two atomic bombs dropped on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki killed 70,000 persons, wounded 120,000 and 
made 290,000 homeless. Another broadcast said 
approximately 10,000,000 persons were killed 
wounded or made homeless by Allied air raids and 
that one-fifth of her populous cities were wiped out. 
The total killed was placed at 260,000; injured, 412,- 
000; made homeless, 9,200,000; houses demolished, 
2,200,000; houses partially damaged, 90,000. Th 
broadcast added the figures were still incom 
—Russian airborne forces occupied the po 
Dairen and Port Arthur in Manchuria and other 
Soviet paratroopers landed on Shimushu, the 
northernmost of the Kurile Islands.—Henry Pu Yi, 
puppet Emperor Kang Teh of the Japanese created 
state of Manchuria, was captured by the Russians 
and interned.—Gen. De Gaulle, Provisional Presi- 
dent of France, arrived in Washington and paid 
his first visit to President Truman.—The ar 
Production Board abolished its priortiy system 
and the controlled materials plan will end Sept. 
30; all lumber not requirét for essential building or 
other war purposes was freed at once for civilian 
construction; the Office of Defense Transportation 
lifted the bars on resort trains in time for Labor 
Day but again warned against unnecessary trips; 
all rules controlling deliveries by wholesalers and 
retailers were ordered lifted on Nov. 1; the Internal 
Revenue Bureau relaxed rules to allow increaséd 
pay for workers receiving more than $5,000 a year. 

Aug. 23—Premier Stalin announced that the Rus- 
sian Army had completed its conquest of Manchuria - 
and the southern of Sakhalin Island. The Red 
Army also has occupied Paramushiru, Japanese 
naval base on Kurile Island.—Japanese forces in 
Southeast Asia were ordered to cease hostilities at 
once.—The Navy disclosed that the battleship 
Pennsylvania was struck by a Japanese aerial tor- 
pedo Aug. 12 when surrender negotiations were in 
progress and heavily damaged with 20 men killed 
or missing.—American, British and French troops’ 
entered Vienna to occupy their respective zones 
with the Russians who rule the Austrian capital.— 
President Truman, at a White House news con-~ 
ference, in blunt language said that the United 
States did not like Generalissimo Francisco Franco 
and his Spanish Government. The President also 
rebuked the French press for its unfairness to the 
United States——The British Parliament ratified 
tne United Nations Charter without a dissenting 
vote.—President Truman ordered the Federal work- 

eek cut to 40 bours not later than Sept. 9 tniless 
¥ would interfere with essential operations and 
the reasons for such exceptions must be reported 
to the Budget Director.—President Truman ordered 
seizure of the Illinois Central Railroad to prevent a 
threatened strike by the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers and Firemen with the order effective at 
midnight, one minute before.a walkout ordered by 
the union was set to take effect. 

Aug. 24—Russian forces continued their advance 
toward Peiping and captured three more Korean 
towns. . Soviet troops completed the occupation of 
Sakhalin Island.—The Chungking Central Govern- 
ment and the Chinese Communist forces reported 
pel Cas of vast stretches in China as Chungking 
redoubled its efforts to reach an agreement with the 
Communists.—Japanese forces continued to sur- 
render in Burma but there was no sign that the 
Japanese garrison in Singapore was" ready to give 
up.—Prime Minister Atlee and Winston Churchill 
emphasized in Commons the financial plight _con- 
fronting Great, Britain in the termination of lend- 
lease aid. Atlee said it placed Britain. in 
very serious financial position’ and Churchill called 


e 
lete. 
of 


it. *t i ieting news.’’ Leo Crow- , reduction of personnel of 2,900,000 in the ensuin 
joy ‘airector of ee Panien Economic Aaministra- | 12 months to a permanent strength of 500,000 ne 4 
tion, indicated that the action was final by the | and 50,000 officers —Secretary of State Byrnes ni } 
United States and disclosed a six-point program for | Assistant Secretary of State James Cc. Dunn ae ca 
the transition period that had been known pre- | be his permanent alternate in the Foreign Ministers _ 
viously to the British Government.—The Navy | Council in London.—The War Production Board 
department disclosed that 10 men were killed, 88 | removed the last restrictions on the manufacture’ | 
planes destroyed and 55 more damaged _when a | oi nylon stockings. f s 


- B-24 bomber veered off the runway at Eniwetok ! 


‘ plebiscite decide in favor of treedom; Chinese 


_, Fortresses landed 150 technicians at Atsugi airfield 


“ture of passenger automobiles and ended most of 


the Manchurian railroads will be operated jointly; 


"| ila by plane — 
Aloll in the Marshall Islands Aug. 9, 1944 ahd) | Aug. 28—Gen. MacArthur left Mani 

ing-to-wing. ‘The | for Okinawa (Aug. 29, Japanese time) shortly afte 
crashed jinto planes parked wing: to Wins the first United States flag was raised on Japan 
ever the Atsugi airfield on the outskirts of Tokyo. | 
The battleships) Missouri, flagship of Admiral betes | 
say, sailed in Tokyo Bay. The Japanese sur" 
render will be signed on the Missouri.—Russian 
forces completed occupation of all except one of) | 
the Kurile Islands. Three more isles were occupied. 
—Chicago acclaimed Gen. de Gaulle, who later | 
departed for Ottawa, Ontario. 4 


i ‘ § 
_ Aug. 29—President Truman released the find=)_ 
ings of the Army and Navy inquiry boards be a 


cost of the destroyed planes exceeded $12,000,000.— { 
The Navy Department disclosed that the sub- 
marine Bullhead was overdue.—The War Produc- 
tion Board revoked all controls on the manufac- 


the curbs on the use of newsprint in all branches 
of the printing industry with the exception of 
newspapers. ' 


Aug. 25—Gen. MacArthur announced that United 
States warships had entered Sagami Bay, outside 
the entrance to Tokyo Bay. Aamiral Nimitz an- 
nounced that 12 battleships, 17 aircraft carriers, six 
escort carriers and 20 cruisers were among the 401 
ships assembled off Japan for the occupation opera- 
tions—The Tokyo radio reported that ‘‘large num- 
bers’ of Japanese were committing harakiri before 
-the Imperial palace.—Two Fifth Force fighter pilot 
(Lieut. Col. Clay Tice,) Phoenix, Ariz. and Fuight 
Ns hin Douglas C. Hall, Anamosa, Ia.) were the 
first Americans to land on Japanese soil since the 
cessation of hostilities. They landed on Mittaga- 
hara Ficld on south central Kyushu where they 
were forced down and passed three hours awaiting 
help. They returned to Okinawa that night.— 
Forces of the Chinese Central Government entered 
Nanking and Shanghai while rival Communist 
troops were reported marching on the same cities 
and driving toward Hong Kong and Canton.— 
Seven German prisoners of war were hanged in 
Fort Leavenworth, Kas. for the murder of a fellow 
prisoner whom they accused of having turned 
traitor to Germany.—The Office of Defense Trans- 
portation announced all controls over local bus, 
coach and trolley car services would be lifted 
Aug. 31.—President Truman accepted the resigna- 
tion of Nelson A. Rockefeller as Assistant Secretary 
Of State for Latin American and appointed 
Spruilie Braden, Ambassador to Argentina in his 
place. 


Aug. 26—Twenty-one emissaries of Emperor Hiro- 
hito of Japan were swung by breeches buoy aboard 
the battleship Missouri (Aug. 27 Japan time) in the 
first step in the occupation of Japan by United 
States forces. Earlier the Missouri had steamed 
into Sagami Bay, flanked by the battleship Iowa 
and the British battleship Duke of York.—Japa~ 
nese in Hong Kong were instructed by Gen. Mac- 
Arthur to surrender to the British.—Russia in- 
formed China that it viewed the dispute between 
the Chungking Government and the Chinese Com- 
munists as an ‘‘internal question’’ and that it 
would not interfere in it in any way. At the same 
time it was disclosed that Russia and China had 
Signed a 30-year treaty of friendship and alliance. 
By terms of the treaty China and Russia will recog- 
nize the independence of Outer Mongolia should a 


the United States forces at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, | 


Corde 
Marshall, President Truman and Secretary © 
War Stimson defended Gen.’ Marshall. Cour 
martiais were not recommended but the repo 


did tell a shocking tale of unpreparedness, con= — 
fusion and lack of cooperation between the serv- } 
ice branches that ended in an indictment of they 
country itseli—Twenty-four Nazis were indicted | 
as major war criminals and named for trial at | 

i) 


steamed into Port Arthur and a British naval | 
force appeared off Hong Kong to arrange for the 
surrender of that city.—Ottawa, Canada, ex- 
tended a welcome to Gen. Charles de Gaulle. t | 


Aug. 30—Gen. MacArthur set up occupation — 
headquarters in Yokohama and mine thist come 
ment: “It has been a long hard road, but this 
looks like the payoff.” Gen. MacArthur landed. 
at Atsugi Airfield, 18 miles southwest of Tokyo 
but declined to meet Japanese liaison officers.. The 
Japanese surrendered the Yokosuka naval base — 
after which American troops ran up the flag — 
American newspaper correspondents reported — 
Tokyo a badly damaged city, the inhabitants 
courtecus but bitter over defeat.—Americans re- 
leased from Japanese prison camps disclosed con- _ 
ditions there were as bad as in the German | 
Sovereignity over Manchuria is unquestioned but | C2™@PS- Beatings, torture and neglect were the 
the naval base at Port Arthur will be held jointly 
‘and Dairen will be declared a free port. Soviet 
interest in Manchurian enterprises will cease after 
30 years. Each country pledged itself not to inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of the other.—American 
heroes of Bataan and Wake Island who were 
among the prisoners of war released from Japanese 
war camps reached Kumming, China and had their 
first information of outside world affairs. They 
learned of Allied victories, of the death of President 
Roosevelt and the succession of Vice. President 
Truman and that the United States had more than 
10,000,000 men under arms and other news of 
the war of which they had been deprived by the 
Japanese.—Gen. Charles de Gaulle arrived in New 
York City for an official visit. , 


Aug. 27—United States soldiers began landing in 
Japan (Aug, 28, Japan time). It was the first 
occupation of the country in 1,000 years and: was 
‘started when 148 transport planes and Flying 


Congress that the “overwhelming” portion of 


to Allied victory. 
pon ks re that d 
reed war.—President Truman i 
for pinks LOS ea ge Y public sera 
en. Eisenhower in the American occupation | 
of Germany.—The Navy disclosed that in ihe eal 
three months of the war in the Pacific United 
me evapora ry hy ay oper ships, bring- | 
a 0} a Te) ae ” 4 nr * 
raiders to 1,256. eta bpp i 


Aug| 31—American occupation trodp sy 
expanded their control of Tokyo ss a Sa enbae oe 
or 


18 miles southwest of*Tokyo. Most of Admiral 
Halsey’s Third Fleet rode at anchor in the shadow 
of snow-capped Fujiyama and close to Emperor 
Hirohito’s summer palace which will be the head- 
quarters of Gen, MacArthur. A flotilla of 10 war- 
ships sailed into Tokyo Bay after mines had been 
cleared from the channel leading into it from 
Sagami Bay. »Caution will mark the early stages 
of occupancy until sufficient forces are at hand to! 
care for any contingency.—President Truman pro- 
posed that Congress continue ‘the draft of men 
from 18 to 25 for two years and warned against 
a hasty ending of the war status.—The Navy an- 
nounced its demolization would be speeded by a 


/ r \ 
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8 
Tokyo 
a few min 


. flict. which had enteved its eighth year in China 

and had raged for almost three years and nine 
Months for the United States and Great Britain. 
“The action restored peace to a war ravaged wor)d. 
Shis Douglas MacArthur, Supreme Commander in 


ef, directed the surrender formalities and 
ed in behalf of the Allies. On behalf of 


“Emperor Hirohito, Foreign Minister Mamoru Shige- 


Wwiet Socialist Republics, Australia, Canada, 


’ 


5 


tsa signed for the Government of Japan and 
. Yoshijiro Umeju for the Imperial General 
kK miral Chester W. Nimitz signed in be- 
If of the United States and then the representa- 
of China, the United Kingdom, Union of 


mee, the Netherlands end New Zealand.—Presi- 
an proclaimed Sept. 2 as V-J Day and 
the nation to observe it in a spirit of dedica- 


tion and as a symbol of ‘‘victory of liberty over 
tyranny.’’ He also asked the country to remember 


Mference for Russian possession of the Kurile 
lands and southern Sakhalin.—President Tru- 
in a V-J broadcast to the Armed Services, 
“everything possible’ would be done to 
their return to civilian life and called upon 
fighting men to see to it that the people of 
= nation never forget that war must not return 
the world.—A five hour flight over Honshu re- 
ed that the cities of Osaka, Nagoya, Kobe, 
guoka, Tokashi and Okasaki had been from 25 
per cent destroyed by incendiary raids by 
of B-29s. 

pt. 3—Admira! Sir Arthur J. Power. led a 
sh Naval force back into Singapore and the 
Wal bastion was restored to Britain.—Tokyo said 
e, general elections to select a democratic gov- 
Ament would be held in Japan in mid-January, 


ror Hirehito convened the 
anese Diet (parliament) and 


n- Burma, said that 20,000 
died of starvation, dis- 
ess that .went 


the capital—The State Ds 
tment tn Washingion. Sieted ‘by. the Japanese 
de G ; 
death. torture By Ane 
It was 


| enforced its aggressive policies. Another order. 


¢ 
| high treason by a. special 
ee death by 2 


ss 
Ship*movements which was a deciding factor in 
the fighting.—-Military police of the United States 
Bight Army arrested in Yqkohama Tokyo Rose 
(Iya Togori, 29 years old ahd a California bred 
Nise) who had regaled American soldiers with 
chit-chat over the Tokyo radio. 

Sept. 6—President Truman submitted to Con- 
gress a 21-point program of legislation and called 
for Congressional cooperation to insure that the 
transition from war to peace would not cause 
too much unemployment and to provide. a stable 
economy and a high standard of living. The 
President said that if the problems were dealt 
with courageously the country might soon be 
started on the ‘‘greatest peacetime industrial 
boom we have ever seen. Government policy, Mr. 
Truman said, was based on eight principles, in- 
cluding demobilization of the armed forces as 


promptly as they were no longer required, can-° 


cellation of war contracts, releasing plants. for 
peacetime production, holding the line on prices, 
rents and wages to prevent inflation and the 
gradual relinquishment of wartime Government 
controls. First on hjs unemployment program 
was unemployment compensation of at least $25 
a week for 26 weeks to every eligible worker. 
Other recommendations included- raising the 40- 
cents-an-hour minimum as a fair labor standard, 
full employment legislation, establishment of the 
Fair Employment Practices Commission on a 
permanent basis, continuation of the no-strike, no- 
lockout policy, retehtion of decreased selective 
service and limited tax reductions for 1946. 


vanced.—The -Senate unanimously voted for a 
joint Congressional investigation into’Pearl Har- 
bor.—The House voted similar action Sept. 11.— 
It was revealed that 9,000,000 Japanese troops 
were being disarmed in_ history’s greatest. de- 
mobilization.—Japanese forces in New Britain, 
New Guinea, ugainville, the Solomons and 
lesser Pacific islands surrendered aboard the Brit- 
ish aircraft carried Glory outside Rabaul.—Forty 
leading German industrialists, including Hugo 
Stinnes, one of Germany’s greatest financial mag- 
nates, were arrested in a drive to root out Nazi 
influences in the Ruhr. 

Sept. 7—American troops entered Tokyo, the 
last of the Axis capitals to be occupied, and the 
Stars and Stripes were raised over Gen. Mac- 
Arthur’s headquarters. The flag used was the 


yton on Dec: 7, 1941, when the Japanese made their 
sneak attack on Pearl Harbor. The same flag 
flew over Algiers, Rome, Berlin and the battle- 
ship Missouri when Japan surrendered.—In Berlin 
American forces were wiping out a tyrannical Nazi 
block leader.system that had taken root in their 
zone of occupation. , ‘ 
Sept. 8—United States forces landed at Jinsen 


same one that flew over the Capitol in Washing-. 


An increase in Congressional salaries to a figure - 
between $15,000. and $20,000 a year also was ad-- 


Korea and proceeded with the occupation of that. , 


country.—Gen. Jonathan Wainwright, hero of Ba- 
taan and Corregidor, landed in San Francisco and 


received a tumultous welcome.—Lieut: Louis Zam-- 


perini, mile runner in the 1936 Olympics, who 
was given up for dead when he failed to return 
from a search mission in an Army plane 28 
months ago, was on his way home to Torrance, 
Calif., after an incredible survival of 47 days on 
a faft, followed by equally incredible cruelties in 
Japanese prison camps, Lieut. Russell A. Phillips, 
of Princeton, Ind., pilot of the Army B-24 of 
which Lieut. Zamperini was bombardier, also sur- 
vived the ordeal. A third man, identified only as 


Sept. 
ing over 
the Emperor, 


aped by the Japanese. 
igned the surrender of 
northern Indo- 
The surren- 


lant. 
E Sept. 10—Gen. MacArthur abolished. the cae 


j nese Imperial Headquarters which 


Japan’s real government behind the throne and 


losed the news and radio agencies that con- 
tened to*indulge in false or deceptive propaganda. 
—Vidkun, Quisling, pai ae a hears grt cy 
i rmans, 

yee Be aes tribunal and sentenced 

firing squad.—The Allied Control 
Commission in Berlin recalled all German oicials 
and: agents in. neutral countries. ~The: n ap- 
plies: to ‘‘obnoxious’’ Germans in Afghanistan, 
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* 
Hire, Portugal, Spzin, Sweden, Switzerland, Tan- 
gier and Vatican City——-Gen. Jonathan Wain- 
wright atrived in Washington, received ‘a hero’s 
welcome from hundreds of thousands and from 
President Truman the Medal of Honor. : 

Sent. 11—Forty Japanese militarists, political 
Jeadets, the Cabinet at the time of the Pearl 
Harbor attack, puppets, German attaches and 
‘collaborationists ‘were arrested as war criminals 
on, orders of Gen. MacArthur.’ Gen. Hideki Tojo, 
+Premier at the time of the Pearl Harbor attack 
‘and head of the list, attempted to kill himself by 
shooting although the ceremonial harikiri dagger 
Was close at hand. An American Army doctor 
administered American blood plasma and saved 
Tojo’s life.-—Japanese naval forces on Wewak sur- 
rendered.—The ¥ive-Power Council of Foreign 
Ministers held its first formal meeting in London 

_to fake up the work of peace settlements as 
outlined at the Berlin Conference. The terms 
of reference call for the Council to “‘continue 
the necessary preparatory work fon the peace settie- 
‘ments and consider other matters which may 
from time to time be referred to it by agreement 
of the governments who are members of the Coun- 

il.” 

Sept. 12—Gen. MacArthur ordered the disband- 
ing of the notorious Black Dragon society, for 40 
Vears an instrument of' Japanese imperialism, and 
the arrest of its seven leaders—Admiral Lord 
Louis ‘Mountbatten, as Southeast Asia Supreme 
Commander, accepted in Singapore formal sur- 
render of Japan’s huge southern Armies.—Russia 
established in its zone of occupation in Germany 

& government of eleven departments, among whose 
operating heads or ‘“‘cabinet’’ are three veteran 
Communists.__Francis Biddle, former Attorney 

_ General, was named the American judge on the 
internationa) tribunal to, try Axis war criminals. 

Sept. 13—Taketora Ogata, Minister of Propa- 
ganda, was’ removed from office by the Japanese 
Gabinet because he had beeh branded a war 
¢riminal by Gen. MacArthur.—Gen. Nobuyuki Abe, 
Governor General of Korea, was ousted in the 
opening of a purge of Japanese officials. He was 

. succeeded by .Gen. A. V. Arnold’ of the Seventh 
Infantry.—Millions in New York City acclaimed 
Gen. Jonathan M. Wainwright and four of his 
mates from- Corregidor. 

Sept. 14—Gen MacArthur pledged Japan would 
be made to carry out the terms of unconditional 

_ surrender in a stern and uncompromising fashion. 
The Japanese press was ordered to tell its people 
of the atrocities committed against prisoners of 
war as a start of a program to ‘‘educate the Japa- 
nese people in the acts of their, military.’’—A joint 
Congressional committee of ten members, all law- 
yers, was appointed to investigate the Pearl Har- 
bor disaster. Those from the Senate are: Barkley 
(Ky.), majority leader; George (Ga.), Lucas (Ill.), 
all Democrats; Brewster (Me:), and Ferguson 
(Mich.), Republicans. From the House were named: 


Cooper <Tenn.), Clark (N. C.), Murphy (Pa.), 
Democrats; Gearhart (Calif.), Keefe (Wis.), Re- 
publicans, 


Sept. 15—A news. censorship was clamped down 
on Japan. Among the Japanese in custody as war 
‘eriminals were Gen. Masaharu Homma, held ac- 
countable for the Bataan “‘death march” and his 
successor in ithe Philippines, Lieut. Gen. Shigenori 
Kuroda; Jose Laurel, puppet president of the 
Philippines; his son, and Benigno Aquino, head 
of the puppet Filipino Assembly. 

Sept. 16—Gen. MacArthur ordered Prince Naru- 
hiko Higashi-Kuni,, Japanese Premier, to impound 
and report to him within 15 days-all property 
assets and records controlled wholly or in part by 
‘the Japanese Government.—It was disclosed that 
a B-29 on a mission of mercy to a prisoner-of- 
war camp was. shot down Aug. 29 over northern 
Korea by Russian.planes. .Russia apologized for 


the ‘error’ after Gen. MacArthur 
Srohaat, : hur had lodged a 
Sept. i137—Gen. MacArthur announced that 


‘‘unless unforseen factors arise’’ the occupation 
force in, Japan would be cut to 200,000. Regular 
Army men within six months, thereby releasing 
draftees. The MucArthur statement created con- 
siderable concern in the Staté Department in 
Waopt 16--Foreign © M 
ept. ‘oreign Commissar Molotov of Russi 
notified his colleagues on the Big Five Council of 
Foreign;Ministers in London that the Soviet Union 
considered the former Italian domain of Tripoli- 
tania shouid be administered under an individual 
trusteeship for the United Nations and that the 
U.S.S.R. would like to assume that role: He 
said Russia was interested in the development of 
the Mediterranean and Africa.—Asahi, Tokyo’s 
denming Gaby newspaper, was suspended for 48 
ae iy besa neyo ar printing “cautiously 
ammable headlines’? and specific article. e 
Meet 1b The Stats Department i be 
Sept. e Sta epartment in Washin 
revealed that the United States Government ae 
not the Army of Occupation would determine the 
policy toward Japan. -Acting Secrétary of State 
Dean Acheson in answer-to Gen. MacArthur's esti- 
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mate that 200,000 men would be requifed in Ji 
after six months expressed surprise “‘that anyboc 
can foresee at this time” the force needed. 


Acheson insisted that regardless of cost the p oliai 
of effecting a social and economic revolution thi 
in Japan would be carried out.—United_ State 
‘warships entered. the port of Shanghai for) ti “3 


ae time in eight years.—William Joyce (Lon 
aw Haw of the German radio) was found ¢1 

by a jury in London and sentenced to be han 
The charge on which Joyce, born an Ameri 
was convicted was that of ‘adhering to the Kings 
enemies by broadcasting propasande bewirs 


Sept. 18, \1939 and July 1940 wHile ow 
allegiance to the King.’* sd es a 
Sept. 20—Direct liaison between the State De 


partment and Gen. MacArthur in Japan “fab 
established when Arthur B. Emmons, & Fo: eigis 
Service officer and Far Eastern expert was ordere 
to proceed from Washington to Tokyo. At the sam 
time it was revealed that a directive called ic 
tight supervision of the Bank of Japan, ¢ : 
of the nation’s heavy industries, removal of tha 
leading industrialists and politicians and return ¢ 
free speech and assembly and labor’s rignt t 
ye tre ee restrictions on fraternization be 
Allied soldiers and Germans with certain res 
tions on marriage and biletting were lifted asc 
Oct. 1.—The Navy Department ruled the. forme 
French luxury liner Normandie surplus prop 
and ordered her turned over to the Maritime Cor 
mission for disposal. The Normandie burned an 
capsized at her New York City pier Feb. 9, 1942; 
Sept. 21—In an interview in Tokyo with Hugw® 
Baillie, presinent of the United Press, Gen. Mac 
Arthur declared Japan was in complete collapsid 
industrially, commercially, and militarily and neve 
again would become a world power.—Gen. Kenj 
Doihara, commander of the Japanese First Army 
was arrested on order of Gen. MacArthur.—Baron 
Constantin von Neurath, former German Foreigm 
Minister and first Nazi Protector of Bohemia anc 
Moravia, was taken in custody in the French zone 
ef occupation as a war criminal.—President Tru 
man bestowed the Distinguished Service Medal o1 
Secretary of War Stimson as his resignation became 
effective on his 78th birthday.—President mat 
approved a recommendation of. Secretary Stim- 
son designating the war as World War It. 
Sept. 22—The White Hotse made public th 
initial post-surrender policy to Japan. It calls fog 
the complete elimination of Japan as a menace té 
the world through poilitival, military and economial 
measures and for the promotion of @ suitable com 
mercial and financial life and the eneouragemér uy 
of democratic principles. The Allies will not) 
impose on the Japanese people & government’ not 
desired by them.—Gen. MacArthur ordered “the 
Japanese Government to submit complete inform | 
tion on its finances, including the personal for nes 
of Emperor Hirohito, in a move designed “ta 


strengthen Allied control over the country. © 


tuled that a returning veteran cannot be fore 
to join a union to get back his pre-war’ job 
demands at home for the speedy return “of Ame: in 


crippled. rene) 
Sept. 24—Gen. MacArthur froze Japan’s ‘tr; 


and moved to break the Government's monopoly 
of news. The order prohibited the export’ or im: 
port of all means of carrying~on foreign trade,’ 
including gold and silver coin, curreney, checks 
and bills cf exchange without prior approval by t: he: 
Allied Command.—The United States Senate, by 
vote of 69 to 1, confirmed the nomination of Dean. 
Acheson to be Under-Secretary of State. Sehator 
Wherry (R-Neb) had charged Atheson with 4 
campaign to smear Gen. MacArthur. = © 
Sept. 25—Hugh Baillie, president of the Unite 
Press, in an interview with Emperor Hirohito, ‘wai 


told that Japan was on an entirely new footing and 
that a democratic form of government would fol 
low but not necessarily ‘the exact pattern of 
democracy of the United States and Great Britain. 
—Foreign Commissar Molotov of the Union of So- 
cialist Republics asked the Big Five Council of 
Foreign Ministers in London to establish an Allied 
control for the administration of Japan. He criti 
cized the United States policy of occupation. Secres 
tary of State Byrnes refused to discuss the ques= 
tion although the Dominions’of Chinese’ supporte 
lin issued 
control 


gtoups ‘whi 
e military tradition of G 
§ the off pon eee 


; e cers’ “Gory 
reserve corps, milit etéran 
izations and o or iniiicors by uasi- 
organizations.—Gen. Hisenhower orde: 
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plants in“the American zone of o i 
‘ get's > erations i 
pevee and used as payment on reparations. ana thet Piha isnGnleta be difilee fes 2 ti 
iso ofdered the removal of all Nasis from |of 2,800 daily calories and ample living space. 
hanagerial or supervisory jobs, leaving only com- e Sriv 2 Colonies anda eiiple vine ae 
ion labor open to them.—President Truman asked : 1945—OCTOBER 
press, to cut  $28,692,772.000 from the Army Oct. 1—Unit 2 
budget and said he expected the Army to be seized B he eg Stores Eragon orca ae 
reduced to 1,950,000 men by June, 1946. since pen A Japan gold from Indo-China and 
Sept. 26—President Truman declared M pecans aE se ae bird ab 
Mert Seo F eae pen tee coral ce [Seeetecy Dotan et ae antanties Una 
an by the United States. om other sources headed. bh yetisters gt Up) Sp entgrins aa 
Neat peened Nees the United States had sug- | work MEIDN Bae Crean tiation aaee ‘Louis, mee Le 
e other nations an Allied commission | weight ch i jd, Oe earned 
G review developments there.—Emperor Hirohito | fr n he epION Of Rhee Sane ee 
ame. the first Emperor of Japan to Visit a for | 44, mn thet Army, at }Camp: Shanks. Ns entee 
oe ae eS paid Seoered eall on Gen. | The Meat o “Merit fee aceminers noieal 
4 rview laste minutes but | in_ creating and Ie 
ubject was not disclosed. The Allied =| “Thi Dregucing, the aa 
a Ae cre Japanese Army and Navy to Berlin ial tine Arma ys"; Waa eso asi sae 
turn supplies as well as arms and ammuni- ; 
tion Roasts be ane Pid the relief of the wer “or * the. On etclin aniston Council wens 
ilian popi m.—Leaders from nine provinces | in London fail : i 
Wi = Austria. unanimously endorsed the Renner |S , & failure after 22 days. The United 
. f tates, Great Britain and th i i 
oyernment as the provisional regime for all of | Socialist Republ © pa 
: > ics, found themselves so fa! 
. A new ministry, staffed by the Conser- | that. n ‘Anal i Ce ae 
Wvative “People’s Party’ was added —The Presi- | machinery wa communique was’) Issued?) 104 
© dium of the Supreme Soviet ordered a new Russian mnsteacticr Wag provided’ 30 a a ee 
demobilization program which foreign military ob- thight racy Mere! loth \DnRS eae 
ervers estimated would. affect millions of troops. | to hold it Mpcebooseperipe Reet er vince ye) eae, 
Sept. 27—The United Nations War Crimes Com- | State By Som adee ian sages ath a Corps 
5 : var i -|s yrnes said the conference .h 
Mission sent ovt 2 new secret ‘“‘wanted’ Hist of | ‘‘procedural difficulties,” a See ae ate 
ing that the other nations had refused to accept 
Russia’s insistence that the Big Three alone dis- 
ee Deas eae te poids Byrnes expressed 
t oO reach an agreemen = 
sentials of peace.—Gen. wisenhowere radquens 
terg announced that Gen. George S. Patton, Jr., 
had been relieved of his duties as Third Army com- 
Sees ae Military Governor of Bavaria. He 
‘press, checking a Japanese ban on the Tokyo papers Caer iine = intcey ae winter iY eee ing tr = 
that printed American interviews with Emperor | D-Day to the fall of German: Lieut G mk on 
Hirohito.— Admiral William F. Halsey, commander | K. Truscott, who led the Fifth Arm td Thaly. 
" of the Third Fleet, announced in Honolulu he had succeeded Gen. Patton.—French cane Anna ite 
“requested his retirement. He is 13 months short | leaders agreed to end the fighting in renche 
the Fee beet cert Ege of ne Jehna- | Indo-China. ai 2 deckalgst 
i ght was named commanding general Oct. 3— =! 
[ the Eastern Defense Command with headquar- torious Vichy Militia, i rran dateiced fo dest in 
ers on Governors Island, New York City.—Gen. | Paris for treason.—Restrictions on Japanese trade . — 
“ ae S$. Patton, Jr. conferred for more than | were extended to prohibit transactions abroad — 
two urs with Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower in | except under Allied permit.—Street fighting broke 
ee Ba vars. ie ara Male ner 4 oe the 
overnment an ose of Gen. Lun 
Yun, deposed as Yunnan Province Governor in Dp 
drive by Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek on the war 
lords to help unify China.—President Truman, in 
a special message to Congress, urged the prompt 
creation of an atomic energy commission to reg- 
ulate all research, experimentation and. opera> 
tions in the new discovery for any purpose.— 
The United States was chosen as permanent site 
por: goatielen be Be Organization, but the city 
vas not. designated. Nag 
Oct. 4—The Japanese Cabinet of Prince Higashi- 
Kuni, a cousin of Emperor Hirohito, resigned 
after. Gen. MacArthur ordered the dismissal of 
Home Minister Yamazaki, the abrogation of all ° 
laws limiting freedom of speech, religion and 
opinion and the abolition of the secret police who 
enforced them.—Indonesian Nationalists were Tre- 
parted ey eee ad created) pannaey and eae 
riicipal cities in Java.—Generalissimo Chiang 
le igi As ed ese a with pepe 2 war 
ords whe’ n. Lung Yun, ouste unnan gov- 
ernor, welcomed his successor and peace returned 
to Kunming after 18 hours of turmoil.—Pierre | 
Laval, chief of the government of Vichy, was 
ejected from the Paris courtroom on the opening 
ern S day of his trial after creating tumultuous scenes. 
ré would be seize He is accused of treason and intelligence with 
aap poe rire bares apis True ie getter ee i 
-zone of 0} f o seize struck oil companies after strikes ha: 
jis headquarters and began-a drast shut off a third of the nation’s refinery capacity. 
2. civil government of Bavaria. A “President Truman ordered the dissolution of ~ 
occupation of Japan was accepted by represen- | the War Production Board Nov. 3, J. A. 
tives of the major Allied powers meeting in-| chairman, resigned the following day.—Senator 
yndon.—Allied occupation of Java began with the | Connally, chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
Janding of 2,500 British troops in the Batavia area. | mittee, hailed the ratification of the United Na- 
" Sept. 30—United States troops seized and occu- | tions. charter by a sufficient number (30) nations 
921 one of the largest banks in, seven Japanese |'to put it into effect. . Only 29 signatures’ were 
hich the last generation had | necessary. : 
aggression on the continent of Oct. 5—Fleet’.Adm. Chester W. Nimitz re- 
he now reconquered territories | ceived a roaring welcome, from hundreds of 
Malaya and the Netherlands. fhousands in Washington for his guidance of the 
e time the financial ministry | Pacific Fleet to victory. over Japan. President 
the institutions through which | Truman awarded the Gold Star, in lieu of a 
jad. been | Third Distinguished Service Medal, to Adm. 
| Nimitz.—President Truman bestowed the Medal of 
1 Honor on eleven. marines ‘and. three other Navy . 
the weal of : - | heroes and called on Americans to fight. for ‘‘a 
ved in risor perret world so that this wat would not have + 
4 en-- en vain.’” 


Oct. 6—Baron Kijuro Shidehara, @ Japanese 

| liberal and . former Ambassador to the United — 

i ‘States, was. named Premier of Japan. _ Among his 
ean rst acts were, orders to release all political 
the 


Sept. 
“Government to cease any action against a free 


i 


Political: -¢ pungit Ww 
tle outstanding civil 
Government /has__ 


S 
been ini 


it - Council.—Spokesman - -prisoners and to abolish the. secret police. Wash- 
ae Bisenhower, dec! in n. .spokesmen, of: the te. Army, and Navy 
9 \ ‘ 4 aetanet 
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at the United States, in the 


departments said th Ly peanirer 
: lly - mod: 


exercise of control of Japah, wo’ 
institution of the Emperor to be ‘radi 
fied.”—-Members of the! crews of six American 
submarines, presumed lost in the Pacific, have 
been rescued from Japanese war camps.—Pierre 
Laval staged another turbulent scene at his trial 
and was ejected from the courtroom for the second 
‘time and refused to return.—British and Indian 
troops took over complete control of Batavia, capi- 
tal of Java, replacing Japanese sentries at vital 
Y—Gen. MacArthur demanded @ full ac- 
counting of the opium trade of Japan since 1930. 
—Rudolph Hess was returned to Germany to stand 
trial at Nuremberg with 23 other Nazis as war 


peaking in Union City, Tenn., Presi- 
dent Truman said the United States would not 
give away its engineering ‘“‘know how’’ which pro- 
duced the atomic bomb to any nation, except to 
: ain and Canada which already share it. 
§—Gen. George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff, 
in his biennial report, warned the nation against 
laying down its arms an 
manpower and brainpower. e | ste 
result and urged universal military training that 
would make it possible to mobilize a_ trained 
army of 4,000,000 within a year. G 
revealed that it was planned to invade Japan 
with 13 divisions on Nov. 1, if the nation had not 
The initial invasion was scheduled 
for Kyushu, followed by landings on Kanto Plain, 
‘near Tokyo in the spring with 25 divisions. 
- Navy had allocated 3,033 vessels for the attack. 
The Ruhr trap was called the greatest in the 
‘history of warfare and American superiority @in 
t arms over the enemy. was 
newly developed weapons.—U. 
uncovered more than $250,000,¢ 
and platinum reserves secreted in Japanese vaults. 
The Army and Navy had $12,000,000 of the re- 
Serves and had not accounted for any of it since 
1937.—Pierre Laval was sentenced in absentia to 
death by a firing squad by jury.—Ernest Bevin, 
British Poreign Secretary, in a report to 'Com- 
mons, said it was he-who had suggested that all 
_ five nations participate in the Foreign Ministers’ 
Council and that he had won the approval of 
Foreign Minister Molotov of Russia although the 
latter had reversed his stand later—J. A. Krug, 
‘ chairman of the War Production Board, in a final 
said that the United States had pro- 
duced $186,000,000,000 worth of weapons and sup- 
plies in World War II and more than doubled 
its industrial output in a five-year expansion 
which broke all records,—An estimated 4,000,000 
Toared a greeting to Adm. of the Fleet Chester W. 
Nimitz in New York City and to 13 Navy and 
‘Marine heroes who won the nation’s highest award 
for valor in battles. 

ct, 10—Japan had its first political demonstra- 
tion when 800 Leftists paraded Tok 
cheered the Allies and cried, 
Emperor.’’—Premier Stalin left Moscow on a 

‘vacation.—The new British Government moved 
to nationalize the Bank of England.—Col. James 
chief of the industry division of the Office 

itary Government, reported that 75 per cent 
of the industries of the Reich survived. 

Oct, 11—Gen: MacArthur gave to Baron Kijuro 
Shidehara, the Premier, a five-point order call- 
ing for political and social renovation in Japan. 
The following reforms, at their earliest. possible 
date, were ordered: Suffrage for Japanese women, 
‘encouragement of labor unions, liberalization of 
the educational system, abolition of the op- 
pressive supervision of the people’s thoughts and 
actions, democratization of economic institutions 
and monopolies,—Jean Herold Paquis, the French 

* Lord Haw Haw, was shot by a firing squad. 
Rome, Gen. Anton Dostler, first 
‘officer of the German General Staff to be tried 
before an American military commission on a 
was found guilty and sentenced 
ring squad. He was convicted of 
ordering the shooting of 15 American soldiers 
without trial—Gen.-Eisenhower declared that not 
ingle Nazi would be allowed to vote in German 
‘elections, the first of which in the American oc 
pation zone are scheduled for January.—The 
Allies confiscated all 300 plants of the I. G 
Farbenindustrie in Germany. 
war making will be destroyed and the others used 
for -reparations.—President Truman- 
Medal of Honor on 15 veterans of ha’ 
Pacific and European theaters of war. 
dier honored was Cpl. Desmond 
Lynchburg, Va., 


wounded comrades on 


d@ failing to maintain 
He said disaster would 


Gen. Marshall 


surrendered. 


ted States troops 
00 in gold, silver 


“Down with the 


wartime charg 
to death by a 


Those devoted to 


a@ conscientious objector, who t 
any feats of heroism in aiding 
he’ battlefields of Gtiam 
Leyte and Okinawa that-his name became a symbol 
throughout the 77th ‘Infantry ! 
Served as 2 medical corpsman. i 

0 ‘The: Japanesé “Cabinet amended. the 
tO ‘permit women: to..vote' in: the gen- | 
eral elections and low ting 

m 25 years to 20. Gen. MacArthur ordered 


3 ¢ . z 
Japan to furnish data on stocks and production: 
estimates of silk to help carry the burden of pay- - 
ing’ for Japanese imports. The dissolution. 
three large semi-official agencies that controll 
the silk industry was-ordered. The agencies will! 
be replaced by one selected from all elements of | 
the industry.—The Indonesian People’s Army is= > 
sued a proclamation calling for all out guerrila’) 
war in Javea. ’ 
Oct. 14—Japan’s Imperial General Staff Head- - 
quarters, nerve center for Japanese- aggress + 
for more than half a century, was -dissolved— © 
Allied authorities in Batavia answered the “‘decla= 
ration of war’’ by the Indonesian People’s Army ~ 
by a proclamation decreeing death for looting, 
sabotage or the carrying of arms in certain parts | 
of Batavia—In Indo-China British controlled 
Japanese forces, aided by the RAF, routed, An= 
mamese natives 300 yards from the Saigon air- | 
field.—British troops, led by tanks, raided can 
Tiergarten black market in Berlin, and roundec 
up 2,000 persons, including several Russian offi- 
cers, who were later released.—The London edition 
of the Stars and Stripes, Army newspaper in Eu- 
rope, went to press for the last time. V 
Oct. 15—Pierre Laval was put to death by @ 
firing squad in Fresnes prison in Paris. He at-= 
tempted suicide by swallowing a vial of poison as 
his execution hour approached, but this was pale 
—Poland ratified the United Nations Charter bul 
her envoy stipulated that her boundaries as ten= 
tatively set at the Potsdam conference must ni 
be changed.—Gen. MacArthur announced Japan’s 
demobilization had been completed and that the’ 
nation “‘no longer exists as a world. power, either | 
large or small.”’—Three Netherlands citizens were | 
killed an another wounded by the Javanese 
Batavia. %| 
Oct. 16—The United States and Russia sleneta| 
a formal agreement covering the terms of Russia! 
purchase of $400,000,000 worth of lend-lease pipe 
line goods. The Soviet Union will pay by yearly 
installments, beginning nine years hence, ov 
a 30-year period with interest at 23g per cent. 
Japanese in Tokyo staged their first hunger mar 
in frofit of the headquarters of Gen. MacArth 
calling for food and the death of the war leaders. _ 
7 The War Labor Board announced it would | 
terminate its activities, Jan. 1, 1946—Gen. Kisen- | 
hower reported the Communist party dominating — 
Berlin would be unable to retain its key positions | 
in a fair and impartially supervised election.”—_ 
ed ae gee fe bie ees chg pe or-— 
e Food an culture Organizations 
of the United Nations, rt : | 
Oct. 17—Emperor Hirohito of Japan) released’ 
from concentration camps and jails approximately ® | 
1,000,000 persons in his annual harvest amnesty | 
proclamation. The law limiting the Soyvities Soem | 
the Catholic and Protestant churches was re- 
pealed.—Indonesian extremists killed 15 ersons ; 
including Netherlands citizens, in one village i 
Java, Other" bands were reported terrorizin 
women internees in several localities. Red Tose 
workers also were seized.—Foreign Minister Wang 
Shih-chieh, Chinese Foreign Minister, said Rus- 
sian troops were withdrawing from Manchuria. 
Oct. 18—Gen. MacArthur outlawed all activity 
in opium and other, narcotics, even ordering crops _ 
destroyed, to put an end to Japan’s monopoly. 
Oct. 19—The nationalist radio at Jogjakarta, 
Java, proclaimed another ‘“‘holy war’ against the © 
jersey and Dutch ‘‘allies” in*four more districts — 
Oct. 20—Gen. Eisenhower recommended destruc- 
tion of the I. G. Farbenindustrie in Germany. 
It was announced three munitions plants of the | 
combine would be, destroyed and five others . 
would be placed in the reparations pool—in Japan 
ine (olat expected by the Chet preseeeion Na 
ec ere Bay 
. %1—Police control of the motion ‘pic : 
industry in Japan was abolished.—A British ae 
tary court decreed death for a German submarine 
commander and two of his crew for the murder 
of helpless survivors of a Greek steamship early | 
in the war.—The Allied Council for Austria rec- | 
ognized the Provisional Government of Karl Ren- _ 
ner.—British forces restored order in northern 
Java and warned that henceforth. violence or dis- — 
order would be punishable by death.—Nazi U- 
boat pens at Hamburg, Germany, constructed a’ 
were destroyed by tho British ta two seeds 
e 
32 vom of explosives. ‘wo seconds with } 
* new bill of rights for Germany was ~ 
decree by occupation ee giving canara 
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"_fimilitary' training for males between the ages oi 
17 and 20 as the only means to safeguard the 

» mation and increase the chances for peace.— 
Vidkun Quisling,’ traitor premier of Norway was 
rshot to death by a firing squad in Akershus 
Fortress, Oslo. 
Get. 24—The United Nations World Security 
Organization came into being when the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics deposited its. ratifica- 

© ton, the 29th necessary to bring this about, in 
» Washington. Secretary of State Byrnes then 
Signed the protocol, formally attesting that the 
@harter-of the United Nations had come into 
force.—Gen. MacArthur ordered the Japanese to 
recall all diplomatic representatives and turn over 

to the Allies all embassy and consular property. 
Oct. 25—Dr. Robert Ley, chief of the German 

|) Labor Front and one of the 23 war criminals await- 
gee committed suicide in prison in Nurem- 
Oct. 26—Russia has laid claim, under in Pots- 
dam Declaration, to two of the largest banks in 


4 


Austria, the Credit Ansalt and the Laenderbank 
» with estimated deposits of 1,000,000,000 marks.— 
> The -Japanese Government voted out of existence 
M the War end Navy departments.—British Foreign 
Secretary Bevin appealed to the United States 
for 2 grant of $1,800,000,000 through the UNR 
to aid Germany which he said faced chaos in the 
coming winter.—Prof. Albert Einstein, world’s fore- 
Miost scientist, in an interview in the Atlantic 
Monthly, urged a world government, (the United 
States, Great Britain and Russia) for controk of 
the atomic bomb and held that the secret of the 
‘ bomb should not be given tO the United Nations 
Organization or to Russia. 

Oct. 27—President Truman, speaking at Navy 
Day celebration in New York City, said that the 
United States would not recognize any government 
imposed upon any nation by the force of a foreign 
" Poewer and that the present differences among the 
Allies were not “‘hopeless or irreconcilable.’’ He 
»- said the country must hold the atomic bomb as a 

Sacred trust and urged world cooperation as a 
" Means of outlawing atomic destruction. New 
; York’s celebration of Navy Day was the greatest 
) inits history. It was estimated 1,000,000 persons 
heard President Truman speak in Central Park 
aiid 12,580,000 on the radio. The President re- 
viewed 47 warships in the Hudson River. More 
than 5,000,000 persons cheered him in the course of 
; the day.. The ships fired 21-gun salutes and 1,200 
Planes roared overhead as the Chief Executive, 
aboard 2 destroyer. rode past the battle-gray vessel 
> that contributed so mightly to victory.—The 
» Netherlands Government announced it had ordered 
* open negotiations with the lonesian Nationalists 
who desire independence.—Unhder an offer of the 
inese.Government Chinese Communists will =e- 
tain all North China territory they now occupy, 
aed they evacuate railway zones and do not 
terfere with railway communication._Sir John 
Boyd, world famous food nutritionist, and member 
of the Birtish Parliament, was elected Director 
General of the United Nations Food and Agri- 
culture Organization. 

Oct. 28—Communist ‘leaders in Chungking said 
indeclared civil war in north China between the 
Cetitral.Government and Communist troops had 
spread to 11 of the 28 provinces and that as many 
as 50 engagements were being fought each day.— 
Gen. MacArthur ordered the restoration of Chris- 
‘tian teaching at St. Paul’s University, Episcopal 
foundation, in Tokyo and a survey of other Chris- 
tian schools. The directive was the first to compel 
~Japanese to restore foreign religious institutions 
‘to their original purpose.—Indonesian Nationalists 
' in Batavia fired on British troops at the Surabaya 
" naval base which the British had occupied two 
" days before.—The Stage Door Canteen closed in 


New York City where 3,246,096 service men had 
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Oct. 29—Indonesians in Batavia killed 25 British 
Surabaya before a truce was ar- 
ranged. The Indonesians were equipped with tanks 
» and modern arms. 

— Oct. 30—The Japanese Government reported to 
" Allied Headquarters that Emperor Hirohito had a 
personal fortune of 1,600,000,000 yen (the peg 
‘price of the yen.is 15 to $1) in cash, negotiable 
{nstruments, stocks, bonds, timber, buildings and 
» real estate.—Indonesian forces in Surabaya, Java, 
killed Brig. A. W. Mallaby, in commana .of the 
British troops there. 

.- Oct. 3i—Gen. Eisenhower, 


report, 


er or face ern 
ed $30,000,000 in-indemnities: 
$100,000,000 would: go to Russia ‘and 


opo 
hich 


f 
the rest. 


Sh osha 
to Yugoslavia, Greece and Albania with the United 
States and Great Britain waiving any share. 


é __1945—NOVEMBEB 
_ Nov. 1—British intelligence officers reported after 
investigation that Adolf Hitler died with his 
mistress, Eva Braun, by their own hands in the 
Fuehrer’s bunker in Berlin April 30 as the Allies 
were closing in*-Twenty-one German bank di- 
rectors were arrested in the American zone and face 
trial as war criminals for having worked closely 
with the Nazi party.—Moscow informed Washing- 
ton and London that it favored internationalization 
of the-Ruhr.—The British Labor Government an- 
nounced its intention to nationalize British air 
transport and the communications system.— 
British planes struck at the Indonesians in Java 
as the Netherlands Government announced any 
negotiations between #he Acting Governor and the 
leader of the extremists was unauthorized. 

Nov. 2—France reiterated her demand that the 
Ruhr be internationalized and asked for a share 
of the arms of the Wehrmacht and the Luftwaffe. 

Nov. 3—Telephone records recovered in Berlin 
Teveal that the German invasion of Austria was 
arranged between Reich Marshal Hermann Goering 
and Arthur Seyss-Inquart and other puppets. The 
data show that Goering dictated the appeal to the 
Nazis for assistance.—Two Chinese cities, Kweisui, 
capital of the province of Suiyuan, and Tatung, @ 
railway city to the southwest, were reported cap- 
tured by Chinese Communists,—Quiet was reported 
in Java but British pilots said 100,000 Indonesian 
troops, equipped with Japanese arms, were massing 
in the center of the island. 

Nov. 4—The Allied Control Council for Ger- 
many has enacted a law to induce reluctant 
neutrals to disclose and hand over any. property 
owned by German nationals in their territory.— 
The Anti-Fascists Democratic Front in Berlin de- 
manded stern punishment for Nazi criminals and 
temporary disfranchisement of even ‘‘inactive’’ 
party members. 

Nov. 5—The Japanese Government decreed the 
disssolution of the Mitsui, Mitsubishi, Yashuda and 
Sumitomo holding companies, family trusts, that 
built and financed Japan’s war machine. 

Nov. 6—Foreign Commissioner Molotov of Rus- 
sia, in an address on MoscoW’s celebration of the 
Red Revolution, declared there should be no secrecy 
about the atom bomb ‘and that atomic energy 
should not be used as an instrument of power 
politics. He predicted Russia ‘‘shall have atomic 
energy and much else besides’’ because it is 
possible to keep a ‘‘technical secret of any) great 
size.’’—Terms of the Italian armistice were made 
public and disclosed no surprises. Neither repara- 
tions nor disposition of Italian colonies was men- 
tioned. The Netherlands offered Indonesia domin- 
ion status, home rule, racial and religious equality 
but native leaders insisted on ‘full independence. 

Nov. 7—A change in the policy of the United 
States toward China was announced simultaneously 
in Washington and Peiping. Our marines will ‘be 
withdrawn and the start may be made within a 
week.—Chinese Communists said the Chungking 
Armies had opened an offensive along the Great 
Wall to break through Shanhaikwan Pass and 
Red lines into Manchuria. 

Nov. 9—It was disclosed 14 American Super- 
fortress fliers, captured after bailing out over 
Osaka, Japan, in June, apparently were slain about 
Aug. 8, two days before Japan sent her first peace 
offer.—The Japanese Cabinet cancelled the con- 
scription law.—British forces shelled Surabaya, 
eastern Javanese nayal base. Many Indonesians 
were reported killed. 

Nov. 10—Prime Minister Attlee of Great Britain 
arrived in Washington by plane and with Prime 
Minister King of Canada began a discussion with 
President Truman on the atomic bomb.—Five Ger- 
man civilians were hanged in Bruschal, Germany, 
for the murder of six American fliers who para- 
chuted from a disabled pote Aug. 26, 1944.—Brit- 
ish forces continued shelling and bombing of Sura- 
baya. The heart of the great naval base was 
attacked with planes and artillery.—Fighting be- 
tween National Government forces and Communists 
in North China grew more intense. 

Nov. 11—It appeared the Russian news censor- 
ship, established when the Nazis invaded the coun- 
try, had been lifted.—British forces occupied most 
of Surabaya. Indonesian forces accused the British 
of indiscriminate bombing and shelling with a loss 


of life in the thousands. 3 , 
o 2—Ge’ D. Eisenhower, Supreme 
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owder plant 
euren, Germany, 
Army engineers, the first German: plant destroyed 
as "part of the demilitarization program.—British 
warships and planes resumed their attack .on 
Surabaya, «- or eae Boca teks ta 
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Nov. 13—Prime. Minister Attlee, in a address to a 
joint session of Congress, said the. world had’ 
nothing to fear from the.United States territorially 
or in a military way, from Britain economically 
or from any nation if the United Nations Organiza- 
tion was made to function. He said that while his 
Labor Government was committed to nationaliza- 

"tion, it was far from revolutionary.—Another Ger- 

man war plant, the $16,000,000 Ebenhausen 

Gunpowder Works in Ebenhausen, Germany, was 

destroyed by American engineers.—Sutan Sjahrir, 

a Socialist, was named Premier of the Indonesian 

Republic, supplanting President Soekarno. Sjahrir 

is a moderate in his demands.—Chinese Nationalist 

forces were reported to have captured Shanjaikwan, 
syreway of Manchuria, from its Communist de- 
énders. 

Nov. 14—The Swiss Government and Swiss banks 
were accused. by a Senate®committee of having 
violated their agreement with the Allies and en- 
tered into an arrangement with the Reichsbank 
and German officials whereby the Nazis were 
enabled to dispose of their loot and get funds 
into third countries.—Indonesian forces counter- 

ipaeeecked in Java and limited the British to small 

» gains. 

Nov. 15—A joint Congressional Committee opened 
its investigation of the-Japanese attack at Pearl 
Harbor (Dec. 7, 1941). It was disclosed that at 
least some part of the officials in Washington had 
known six months in advance of the attack of the 
Most intimate secret Japanese intentions for war. 
This information was gained from two highly secret 
volumes giving in detail hundreds of Japanese 
diplomatic and military messages that the Japanese 
had transmitted around the world and had been 
translated by our cryptographers who had broken 
the Japanese code. The code- fell into. United 
States hands (Dec., 1940) and did not give an 
insight into the secret Japanese plan until July 
19, 1941 when there was translated a Japanese 
diplomatic message that they intended to break 

‘the power of the English speaking world in the 
Orient. The documents were submitted by William 
D. Mitchell, chief counsel for the joint committee. 
--A joint statement issued by President Truman 
and Prime Ministers Attlee of Great Britain and 
W. L. Mackenzie King of Canada expressed their 
willingness to share ‘on a reciprocal basis with 

“other United Nations information on the practical 
application of atomic energy ‘‘just, as soon as effec- 

| tive enforceable safeguards against its use for 
destructive purposes can be devised.’’ 

Nov. 16—Josef Kramer, ‘‘The Beast of Belsen’’ 
and 10 others were ¢onvicted by a British military 

* court of atrocities in Belsen and Oswiecim con- 
' centration camps. Fourteen others were acquitted. 

Kramer, Irma Grese and nine others later were 
sentenced to be hanged.—Secretary of State Byrnes 

: predicted a United_Nations ‘atomic bomb energy 

, commission could be organized within 60 days and 

said that the British-American control program 
was the first step ‘“‘to rescue the world from.a 
desperate armament race.’’—Major food riots broke 
ig out im Japan as the Government asked Gen. Mac- 

Arthur to authorize food imports. 

Nov. 17—The International War Crimes Tribunal 

- rejected an American-Russian-French plea to in- 
dict Alfred Krupp as a substitute for his father as 

¢ & major war criminal.—The. first conference of 

Netherland, Indonesian and British leaders failed 

. - to_arrange for peace in Java. 

3 Nov, pa estimated 100,000 American troops 
conducted a\raid in occupied Germany in a search 
for organized resistance, hidden weapons and 
black markets.—Rebellion was reported by Tehran 

» to have broken out in northern Iran. A Govern- 

ment spokesman said Russian trucks were distri- 
'buting seized Iranian arms to the rebels——Gen, 

MacArthur ordered Japan to arrest 11 war leaders, 

including Yosuke Matsuoka, former Foreign Min- 

ister, and_to end all civil aviation and air 
training.—British troops in Java seized Semarang 
after two British officers were killed by Indonesian 
Nationalists. 

Nov. 19—Admiral J. O. Richardson testified be- 
fore the Congressional Pearl Harbor Committee 
that President Roosevelt expressed himself as cer- 
tain in October, 1940, that Japan ultimately would 

make a mistake forcing the United States to enter 

the war. At the time Admiral Richardson was in 
command of the Pacific Fleet ‘and he protested 

_™maintaining ships at Hawaii undermanned and 

ill-equipped for war.—Fighting broke out in Java 

. With the Moslems staking fanatical. attacks. in 

Surabaya.—Two battalions of Iranian troops were 
rushed to Soviet-garrisoned#Azerbaijan, scene of 
armed outbreaks.—Baron Shigeru Honjo, former 
commander of the Japanese Kwantung Army, com- 
mitted suicide in Tokyo 24 hours after his atrest 
as war culprit. American occupation authorities 

a in Japan arrested 57 minor figures and charged 

them with, abusing captives.. x) sat 

Nov,. 20—President Truman appointed Gen. of 
the Army Dwight D.. Eisenhower as Chief of Staff 

. of the Army and Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nimitz 

as Chief of Naval Operations. - Gen, Eisenhower 

Succeeds Gen. of the Army George C. Marshall and 
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aijan 
Province were halted by Russians and meee | 


that. the 
United States Fleet in 1940 was not prepared for — 


troops in Batavia were being withdrawn after 
shooting outburst in which an Indonesian indepen: 
dence leader was wounded. | : 

Noy. 22—Gen. Eisenhower, tn Washington, urgi 
speedy Congressional appropriation of funds for thi 
aid of Europe.--The maintenance of peace, he said 


of Field Marshal Paul von Hindenbufg was reed 


Noy. 23—Cordell Hull, former Secretary of State, 
testified before Congress-Pearl Harbor Committee 
that he had warned President Roosevelt and the ~ 
cabinet a month befaqre the Japanese sneak attack” 
that the United States should be alert for -a blow 
‘“‘anywhere by Japan at any time.’’ Mr. Hull testi- 
fied that early in November it appeared to him that 
the negotiations with the Japanese emissaries were ~ 
not going to succeed.—The rationing of meat, but- 
ter and all other red points foods ended at mid-~ 
night,—Bela Imredy, former Premier of Hungary, | 
was sentenced to death for treason after a ten-day 
trial.—Police guards in Tehran were reinforced as 
20 persons were reported slain in Soviet-occupied 
Iran.—New_ violence broke out in mid-Java as 
President Soekarno installed a new Cabinet, re- 
ported to be of moderate tendencies. ~ j ie 

Nov. 24—The Congress Pearl Harbor inquiry ves + 
told that Winston Churchill as Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, urged President Roosevelt, Nov. 30, 3 
1941, to warn Japan with “a plain declaration, 
secret or public’’ that further Japanese aggression 
‘“‘would lead to the gravest of conséquences. There — 
was ho suggestion that President Roosevelt fol- 
lowed the advice.—The ch circ Commission for ~ 
the United Nations Organization opened its meet- _ 
ing in London and heard from British Minister — 
of State Noel-Baker that the General Assembly of _ 
the UNO probably would have the task on con- — 
trolling atomic energy.—Gen. MacArthur issued an 
order to the Japanese Government forbidding it 
to issue notes to extend or obtain credit with per- 
mission of the Allies. The directive also approved — 
a plan to recover the war profits of all Jaapnese 
concerns and individuals through taxation.—Goy- _ 
ernment forces in China were reported to have _ 
capturgd the Manchurian port of Hulutao impor- — 
tant for the use in landing troops for operations — 


there. 
25—Chungking reported Russia had de-_ 
manded participation with China in the economy 
of Manchuria. Nationalists were reported to have 
captured Chinhsien, a strategic Communist strong- 
hold.—Rockets from British rl silenced “Indo= ~ 
le Stations had been 
statements. © - 


were saying.—A British cruiser’ 


bf Ungaran, Java, with eight-inch shells, a con- 
stent trouble spot for British communications in 
the strife of Java.—President Truman added an 
k Leaf cluster to the Distinguished Service medal 
Gen. George C. Marshall, aotiring Army Chief 
Staff—Dr. Eduardo Zuleta Angel was elecied 
iairmam Preparatory Commission of the United 
ations Organization in London. 
Noy. 27—Patrick J. Hurley resigned as special 
voy of the President with the rank of Ambas- 
or to Ching after denouncing professional and 
eer diplomats, charging that they were sabotag- 
‘ @ the United Etates foreign policy. The result, 
| Gen. Hurley said ‘has been to undermine democ- 
¢ icy and bolster imperialism and communism.’ He 
“es ded that there was a third war in the making 
|} ot eyen intended to defend or establish demo- 
pratic ideas.’ President Truman appointed Gen. 
George C, Marshall, retiring Army Chief of Staff, 
Successor to Gen. Hurley.—Cordell Hull, former 
etary of State, denounced as false and “‘in- 
famous” an Army Board’s charge that he had 
touched off the war with Japan in testimony before 
» the Congressional Pearl Harbor Investigating Com- 
= mittee.—Chungking reported that’ Russia had 
’ agreed to remain in Manchuria until Chinese Na- 
-tionalists had obtained control and to assist in 
"keeping back the Communists.—Rebels in Iran 
) Moved against Tehran and the capital has been 
= ordered defended. 
__ Nov: 28—The a a Pearl Harbor Committee 
) was informed, that Seuth American — diplomats 
learned from Tokyo months before the Pearl 
» Harbor attack that Japan was going to war. with 
the United States.—Demands were heard in Wash- 
» ington for 4 Congressional investigation of the 
i) harges of Gen. Hurley that certain members of 
the State Department were sabotaging the United 
States policy in China. George Atcheson, Jr., and 
John S. Service, on .Gen. MacArthur’s advisory 
‘staff in Tokyo, were identified as the two men 
' Gen. Hurley had in mind.—Byron Price, special 
representative of President Truman, reported to 
‘the President that the Allied policy for Germany 
' as laid down at the Potsdam Conference had been 
stelied, largely through the actions of France, who, 
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he said, sought economic dismemberment of Ger- 
many.—John Amery, son of the former Secretary . 
of State ‘for India, pleaded gay to high treason 
in London and was sentenced to be hanged, Amery 
was charged with having broadcast German propa- 
ganda during the war. 

Noy. 29—President Truman indicated at a press 
conference that he saw,no further need for tri- 
power meetings and that he considered the United” 
Nations Organization bigger than the Big Three 
and that within 90 days it should be abie to take 
over all matters handled by the three chiefs of \ 
State.. He expressed himself ag confident that 
Russia would cooperate with thé United States 
and the UNO.—Gen. Eisenhower, in his final re-: 
port as chief of the American occupation zone, 
criticized French opposition to all efforts to cre- | 
ate 2 central administration in Germany.—The 
Congress Pearl Harbor Committee learned that 
Gen. George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff, withheld 
from Maj. Gen. Walter C. Short on Hawaii infor- 
mation gained in picked up Japanese messages that . 
indicated an imminent attack:on Pearl Harbor. 
Messages strongly indicating an attack were not 
translated untit after the raid because of inade- 
quate staffing, 
Surabaya ended with the British in full charge of 
the city but. Indonesians in other parts of Java 
continued fighting.—It was disclosed that Charles 
A. Lindbergh, flying as a civilian, shot down a 
Japanese zero plane from his P-38' over Borneo 
Oct. 10, 1944, when he accompanieth American 
fighter planes in a raid over Balip Pappen. 

Nov. 30—The Congress Pearl Harbor Committee 
was informed that the War Department did not tell 
Maj. Gen. Walter C. Short that the Japanese three » 
days before the Péarl Harbor attack were burning . 
their codes although the Navy Department sent 
this information to the headquarters of Rear 
Admiral Husband E. Kimmelin Hawaii, Maj. Gen. 
Sherman Miles gave the testimony.—In China, a - 
Communist Army of more than 200,000 was re- 


it was testified—The battle of 


\ 


ported to haye struck deep into Shantung Province De 


on a 200-mile front from the south.—British air- — 
planes in force attacked Indonesian guns that had 
been shelling camps around Ambarawa, 
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Germany surrendered unconditionally to the 
Western Allies and the Soviet Union at Reims, 
France,. Monday, May 7, 1945,~at 2:41 A.M. 
French Time (Sunday, May 6, 8:41 P.M. Eastern 
Wartime), The surrender took place in a little 
red schoolhouse, the headquarters of Gen. Dwight 
D. Hisénhower, supreme commander of the Allied 
Expeditionary Force, and brought to an end the 
European phase*of World War II after five years, 
eight months «and six days of bloodshed and 
destruction. The Act of Military Surrender was 
signed for Germany by Col. Gen. Gustav Jodl, 
Chief of Staff of the German Army and for the 
Supreme Allied Command by Lieut. Gen. Walter 
Bedell Smith, Chief of Staff for Gen. Hisenhower, 
and Gen. Ivan Susloparov for the Soviet Union 
and Gen. Francois Sevez for France. 

The text of the surrender follows: 4 

1. We the undersigned, acting by authority 
of the German high command, hereby surrender 
unconditionally to the supreme commander, Allied 
Expedivionary Force, and simultaneously to the 
Soviet high command all forces on land, sea, and 
in the air who are at this date under German 
control. z i 

2. The German high command will. at once 
issue orders to all German military, naval and air 
authoritiesyand to all forces under German con- 
trol to cease active operations at 2301 hours (11.01 


-p.m.) Central European Time on eight May and 


to remain in ‘the positions occupied at the time. 
No ship, vessel or aircraft is to be scuttled, or any 
pence? done to their hull, machinery or equip- 
ment. < 

3. The German high command will at once 
issue to the appropriate commanders, and insure 
the carrying out of any further orders issued 
by the supreme commander, Allied Expeditionary 
Force, and by the Paint high command. ;. 

4. This act of military surrender is without 
prejudice, to, and will be superceded by, any gen- 
eral instrument _of surrender imposed by, or on 
behalf of, the United Nations and applicable to 


_ Germany and the German armed forces as a whole. 


5. In the event of the German high command 
or any of the forces under théir control failing 


‘to act in accordance with this act of surrender, 


the supreme commander, Allied Expeditionary 
Force, and the Soviet high command will take 


‘such punitive or other action .as they deem 


appropriate. } 

Signed at Reims, France at 0241 hours (2:41 
A.M.)-on the seventh day of May, 1945. : 

<i behalf of the German high command— 

On behalf of the supreme commander—aAllied 
Expeditionary Force—W. B. SMITH. 

On behalf of the Soviet high command—IVAN 
SUSLOPAROV. 

On behalf of the French—F. SEVEZ. 

Preceding the signing of the surrender at 
Reims, Count Lutz Schwerin von Krosigk, Ger- 
many foreign minister, announced in a broadcast 
from the Flensburg radio~station( the official 
German radio station) that Grand Admiral Karl 
Doenitz, the new Chancellor of Germany, had 
ordered the unconditional surrender of all Ger- 
man armed forces. _In_ his broadcast Count 
Schwerin von Krosigk called upon all Germans 
“to stand loyally by the obligations we have 
undertaken. Then we may hope that the atmo- 
Sphere of hatred which today surrounds Germany 


* all over the world will give place to a spirit of 


reconcilliation among the nations without which 
the world cannot recover, Then we may hope that 
our freedom will be restored to us, without which 
ho nation can lead a bearable and dignified exist- 
ence,)” 

The surrender of Germany was formallv rati- 
fied in Berlin May 8 V-E Day and peace in Europe 
one technically on Wednesday, May. 9 at 12.01 
A.M> (6:01 P.M., Tuesday Eastern Wartime). Mos- 
cow made this announcement of the German sur- 
render. Although the terms were the same as 
those signed in Reims, Moscow did not mention 
the first surrender. > 

The text of the Berlin surrender act follows: 

We the undersigned, acting in the name of 
the German high command, agree to uncondi- 
tional capitulation of all our armed forces on 
land, sea and air, and also all forces at present 
under German command, to the high command 
of the Red Army and at the same time to the 


Allied Expeditionary Forces. 


EAS. Oey 


The German high command will immediately 
give orders to all German commanders of land, 
Sea and air forces under German command to cease 
military operations at 23 hours 1 minute Central 
European. time May 8,. 1945, to remain +t the 
places where they are at picsent and . disarm 
completely, giving over all their arms and mili- 
tary equipment to the local Allied commander or 
BS Ae officers chosen by the Allied high com- 
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the Supreme Command of the Allied Expdii 


capitulation concluded by the United Nations 
their name to be applicable to Germany and 
German armed forces. : : 
In the event the German high command. 0: : 
armed forces whatsoever under its command dc 
not act in accordance with this document of capit-jj 
ulation, the supreme command of the Red Army 
and also the supreme command of the Allied. expedi- 
tionary forces will carry out such positive measures 
or other actions as are deemed necessary by thems 
This document has been drawn up: in. Russian/ 
English and German. mly the Russian®, an 
English texts are authentic. z “Lae 
In the name of the German nigh cons 
of 


KEITEL, FRIEDEBURG, § r eye 
In the presence of and by authorization 
supreme commander in chief of the Red 
Marshal of the Soviet Union ZHUKOV. 
By authorization of the supreme comman 
in-chief of the Allied Expeditionary Forces 
Chief Marshal TEDDER. ’ a 
At the signature the following were present 
witnesses: Commander of United States Strates 
Air Forces Gen. Spaatz, Commander-in-Chief 
the French Army Gen. De Lattre De Tass 
Over the Flensburg radio, May 8, Grand Ai 
miral Doenitz broadcast the following appeal fo; 
the German people: 


GERMAN MEN AND WOMEN: ‘i ; 
When I addressed the German nation.on 


1. 


future of our nation. +8 

We bow to all who have fallen. I have 
myself to the German people that in the « 
times of want I will help courageous womén ‘a 
children, as far as I humanly can, to alley’ 
their conditions. Whether this will be possi 
I do not know. 

We must face facts squarely. The unity of sta! 
and party does not exist any more. © The: pe 
has left the scene of its activities. = + et 

With the occupation of Germany, “the pow 
has been transferred to the occupying authori 
It is up to them to confirm me in’my functil 
and the government-I have appointed or‘idecide 
whether to peponts a_different one. ‘Should ‘I:be ! 
auras to help our Fatherland, I will remain‘at 

post. : { ro 

Should the will of the German peo; express 
itself in the appointment of a -head of state, or 
should the powers of occupation make it-i 
sible for me to continue in my office, .rema: 

seen. ve: 

Duty difficult post for 

on 
dignity; 
this: 


the Reich. 
Col. Gen. Jodl followed o 
with this cease firing order: 
Effective May 9, at -12.01.-A.M. 
of war by all formations of armed fo 
armed organizations or individual ~ 
hostilities against all former en 
discontinued, =.) |S ss "hi ae 
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» Byery destruction of, or damage to, arms, am- 
-munition, aircraft, equipment and stores of all 
kinds, as well as damage to, and sinking of ships 
p contradiction to the terms accepted and 
: ed by the high command of the armed forces, 
* @nd in the common interest of the German peo- 
ple must be prevented with all possible means. 
This announcement must be considered as an 
irder by everybody who should not have received 
through official military channels. 
Effective May 9, at 12:01 A.M,, only open 
guage must be used in all wireless communi- 
tions of all branches of the armed forces. 
ee behalf of the Grand Admiral, JODL, Colonel 
~ General. 
=» In Washington, May 8, President Truman an- 
hounced over the radio the end of the war in 
Europe and issued a proclamation on the sur- 
render of Germany. The text of the address 
"and the proclamation follow: 
fe This a solemn but glorious hour. I only 
» wish that Franklin D. Roosevelt had lived to 
» witness this day. General Eisenhower” informs 
»-me that the forces of Germany have surrendered 
» to the Unit Nations. The flags of freedom 
' fly over all Europe. 
| For this victory, we join in offering our thanks 
» to the Providence which has guided and sustained 
us through the dark days of adversity. 
> Our rejoicing is° sobered and subdued by a 
“supreme consciousness of the terrible price we 
» have paid to rid the world of Hitler and his evil 
> band. Let us not forget, my fellow Americans, 
» the sorrow and the heartbreak, which today abide 
in the homes of so many of our neighbors— 


—- 


= neighbors whose priceless possession has been ren- 
dered as a sacrifice to redeem our. liberty. 
4 We can repay the debt which we owe to our 
> God, to our dead and to our children only by 
' work—by ceaseless devotion to the _responsibili- 
‘ties which lie ahead of us. If I could give you a 
single watchword for the coming months, that 
» word is—work, work, work. 
_ We must work to finish the war. Our victory 
» is but half won. The West-is free, but the East 
' is still in bondage to the treacherous tyranny of 
' the Japanese. When the last Japanese division 
has surrendered unconditionally, 
', our fighting job be done. 
| We must work to bind up the wounds of a suf- 
» fering world—to build an abiding peace, a peace 
Tooted in justice and in law. “We can _ build 
»such a peace only by hard, toilsome, painstaking 
work—by understanding and working with our 
aa oo in peace as we have in war. 

i job ahead is no less important, no less 
urgent, no less difficult than the task which now 
happily is done. . 
> T-call upon every American’ to stick to his post 
) until the last battle is won. Until that day, let 
io man abandon his post or slacken his efforts. 
And now, I want read to you my formal 
oclamation of this asion : 


A PROCLAMATION 


then only will 


ving nations 
heir arms are st: 
ictators or the 
once called 
eoples to 
i ee proved in 
rope. 
For the triumph of spirit and of arms which we 
ave won, and for its promise to peoples every- 
ho joip us in the love of freedom, it is fit- 
that we, as a nation, give thanks to Almighty 
who has strengthened us and given us the 


Ty. a 
therefore, I, Harry S. Truman, President 
oottea States of America,.do hereby ap- 


States, 
oyful 


| ditionary Force in Paris, 


hand and caused the seal of th i d 
America to be Aner ° 04 United States of 
ione a e City of Washington this eighth 
day of May, in the year of oan heel 1945, aa 
of the independence of the United States of 
America the 169th. HARRY S TRUMAN. 


In Paris, May 8, Gen. Eisenhower issued a 
Victory Order of the Day and 
texts follow: 
eee WOMEN OF .THE ALLIED EXPEDITIONARY 


The crusade on which we embarked in the éarly 
summer of 1944 has reached its glorious conclusion. 
It is my especial privilege in the name of all. 
nations reptesented in this theater of war to 
heey each of you for valiant performance of 

Though these words are feeble they come from’ 
the bottom of a heart overflowing with pride in 
your loyal service and admiration for you as 
warriors. Your accomplishments at sea, in the’ 
air, on the ground and in the field of supply 
have astonished the world. 

Even before the final week of the conflict you 
had put 5,000,000 of the enemy permanently out 
of the war. You have taken in ‘stride military 
tasks so difficult as'to be classed by many doubters 
as impossible. You have confused, defeated and | 
destroyed your sayagely fighting foe. ny 

On the road to victory you have endured every © 
discomfort and privation and have surmounted 
every obstacle ingenuity and desperation could 
throw in your path. ; Vo 
_ You did not pause until our front was firmly 
joined up with the great Red Army coming from 
the East and other Allied forces coming from | 
the South. * 
_ Full victory in Europe has been attained. Work- ' 
ing and fighting together in a single and in- 
destructible partnership, you have achieved a per- 
fection in unification of air, und and. naval 
power that will stand as a model in ouf time, 

The route you have traveled through hundreds 
of miles is marked by the graves of former com- 
rades. From them have been exacted the ultimate 
sacrifice: Blood of many natlons—American, Brit- 
ish, Canadian, French, Polish and others—has 
helped to gain the victory. Each of the fallen 
died was a member of the team to which you 
belong, bound together by a common love of 
liberty and a refusal to submit to enslavement. 

No monument of stone, no memorial of what-' 
ever magnitude could so well express our respect 
and veneration for their sacrifice as would per- 
petuation of the spirit of comradeship in which’ 
they died. 

As we celebrate victory in Europe let us remind 
ourselyes that common problems of the immediate 
and distant future can best solved in the same 
conceptions of co-operation and devotion to the 
cause of human freedom as have made this ex- 
peditionary force such a mighty engine of righteous 
destruction. yee) 

Let us have no part in the profitless quarrels 
in which other men will inevitably engage as to 
what country and what service won the ropean 
War. Every man, every woman and every nation 
here represented has served according to his or 
her ability and the efforts of each have con- 
tributed to the outcome. This we shall remember 
—and in doing so we shall be revering each hon-— 
ored grave and be sending comfort to the loved 
ones of comrades who could not live to see this 
day. DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 


A PROCLAMATION 


In 1943 the late President Roosevelt and Premier 
Churchill met in Casablanca. 
nounced the formula of unconditional surrender 
for the Axis powers. In Europe that formula’ has 
now been fulfilled. The Allied force which in- 
vaded Europe on June 6, 1944, has, with its great 
Russian allies and the forces advancing from ~ 
the south, utterly defeated the Germans on land, 
sea and air. ‘wis unconditional surrender has 
been achieved by team work, team work not only 
among all the ‘Allies participating but among 
all the services, land, sea and air, j 

To every subordinate that has been in this 
command of almost 5,000,000 Allies, I owe a debt 
of gratitude that can never be repaid. The only 
repayment that can be made to them is the deep 
appreciation and lasting gratitude of all the free 
citizens of all the United Nations. i 

Prime Minister Churchhill in London, May 38. 
broadcast an address to, the British Empire an- 
nouncing the surrender of Germany at 2:41 A.M. 


May 7. — ; s ' 

Premier Stalin broadcast from Moscow, May 9, 
announcement of the surrender,. the preliminary 
capitulation on 


on May 8. 4 
reme Headquarters of the Allied Expe- © 

Faure: aris May 8, Heinogitie: special 
communique: was issued: et re J 
All German land, sea and air forces in Europe 
were unconditionally surrendered to 


There they pro- © 


May ph and the final capihula} ion # 


the Allied 


proclamation.’ The 


4 


rho 


Expeditionary Force and simultaneously to the 
Soviet High Command ‘at 0141 hours, Central Eu- 
ropean Time, May 7, (2:41 A.M., Summer Time). 
The surrender terms, which will become effec- 
five at 2301 hours, Central European Time, May 8 
(11:01 P.M., Central’ European Time, or 12:01 
A.M.,-Summer Time), were signed by an officer 
of the German Command. 
Allied Expeditionary Forces have been ordered 


to cease offensive operations, but will maintain 


~~ 


their present positions until the surrender be- 
comes effective. 
. [Historians probably will fix the time at 
which the European phase of the World 
War II ended at one minute after midnight, 


Allied ‘Statements on Occupation of Germany 


Statement by the Governments of the United 
States of America, Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, the United Kingdom and the Provisional 
Government of the French Republic on_consulta- 
tion with Governments of other United Nations. 


By the déclaration made at Berlin on June 5 
the Governments of the United States, United 
Kingdom and Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
ae the Provisional Government of the French 

public have assumed supreme authority with 
respect to Germany. The Governments of the 
four powers hereby announce that it is their in- 
tention to consult with the Governments of other 


‘United Nations in connection with the exercise 


of this authority. x 

Statement by the Governments of the United 
States of America, Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, the United Kingdom and the Provisional 
Government of the French Republic on zones of 
occupation in Germany. 

1. Germany, within her frontiers as they were 
on Dec. 31, 1937, will, for the purposes of occupa- 
tion, be divided into four zones, one to be 
allotted to’ each power as follows: 

An eastern zone to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics; ; 

A northwestern zone to the United Kingdom; 

A southwestern zone to the United States of 
America; 

A western zone to France. 

The occupying forces in each zone will be under 
@ commander in chief designated by the respon- 
Sible power. Each of the four powers may, at its 
discretion, include among the forces assigned to 
occupation duties under the command of its com- 
mander in chief, auxiliary contingents from the 
forces of any other Allied power which has actively 
participated in military operations against Ger- 
many. 

2. The aréa of “Greater Berlin’’ will be occupied 
by forces of each of the four powers. An inter- 
Allied governing authority (in Russian, Komenda- 


. tura) consisting of four commandants, appointed 


by their respective commanders in chief, will be 
established to direct jointly its administration. 


Statement by the Governments of the United 
States of America, Union cf Soviet Socialist Re- 
Publics, United Kingdom, and the Provisional 
Government of the French Republic on control of 


_machinery in Germany. 


1.- In the period when Germany is carrying out 
the basic requirements of unconditional surrender, 
Supreme authority in Germany will be exercised, 
on instructions from their Governments, by the 
Soviet, British, United States and French com- 


* Manders-in-chief, each in his own zone of occupa- 


tion, and also jointly, in matters affecting 
Germany as a whole. The four commanders-in- 
chief will together constitute the Control Council. 
Each’ commander-in-chief will be assisted by a 
political adviser. 

2. The Control Council, whose decisions shall 
be unanimous, will ensure appropriate uniformity 
of action by the commanders-im®chief in their re- 
spective. zones of occupation and will reach agreed 
decisions on the chief questions affecting Germany 
as a whole. 7 J 

3. Under the Control Council, there will be 
a@ permanent coordinating committee composed of 
one representative of each of the four commanders- 
in-chief and a control staff organized in the fol- 
lowing divisions (which are subject to adjustment 
in the light of experience): Military; naval; air; 
transport; politica ; economic; finance; reparation, 
deliveries and restitution; internal affairs ‘and 
communications; legal; prisoners of war and dis- 
Placed persons; manpower. There will be four 


heads of each division, one designated by each | 


bower. The staffs of the divisions may include 
Civilian as well as military: personnel, and may 
also in special cases include nationals of other 
apited Nations appointed in a personal capacity. 


The functions of the coordinating committee | 


gna 8. the control staff will be to. advise the 
Control Council, to carry out the council’s. de- 


cisions and to transmit them to appropriate Ger- 
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Western Front 'time, May 9, or 6:01. P.M. 
Eastern Wartime, May 8. That is the time | 
used in the War Department records in 
Washington and appears to be, except for one | 
minute, the time used by_ the eerie 
The text of the surrender document si a 
in Berlin records that it was signed. at) 
12:01 A.M., May 9, Central European time, 
but it also directed that German operations” 
cease at a prior time—11:01 P.M. (6:01 P.M.» 
Eastern Wartime; May 8. The difference ap- 
parently was occasioned by a slight delay in 
the actual affixing of the signatures. Bremen 

lin of Russia announced that the sur= 
render was signed in Berlin on Tuesday, 
May 8.] ’ 


ernments chiefly interested will be ‘establish 
through the appointment by such; government 
of military missions (which may include civilian 
members) to the Control Council. These missions 
will have access through the appropriate c) ie 
nels to the organs of control;. sty Bi | 

6. United Nations organizations will, if ; 
mitted by the Control Council to operate in a 
many, be subordinate to the Allied control 
machinery and answerable to it. ~ a 

7. The administration of the “Greater Berl 
area will be directed by an Inter-Allied Govern= 
ing Authority, which will operate under the gem= = 
eral direction of the Control Council, and w 
consist of four commandants, each of whom 1, 
serve in rotation as chief commandant. Thi 
will be assisted by a technical staff which w 
supervise and control the activities of the lk 
German organs. 

8. The arrangements outlined above will op 


the subject of a separate agreement. 7 | 

Declaration regarding’ the defeat of Germany f 
and the assumption of supreme authority with re- 
spect to Germany by the Governments of the » 


Republics ‘and United Kingdom, and the Prom 
visional Government of the French Republic. — ’ 


Germany has thereby ge aati and cu 
has become subject to suc! 


the country and compliance with the require- 
ments of the victorious powers. = 
It is in these circumstances necessary, wi 
prejudice to any subsequent decisions that. may 
be taken respecting Germany, to make provision 
for the cessation of any further hostilities on the 
part of the German armed forces, for the ma: R= | 
tenance of order in Germany and for the adminis- 
tration of the country, and to announce the im- 
Poe oa requirements with which Germany must 
comply. : $ ee 
The representatives of the supreme commands: 
of the United States of America, the ye : \Obp 
Soviet: Socialist Republics, the United Kingdon 
and the French Republic, hereinafter called the 
“‘Allied_representatives,’’ acting by authority of 
their réspective Governments and in the inter 
ests of the United Nations, accordingly make th 
following declaration: “a 
The Governments of the United States of Ame 
ica, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics - 
the United Kingdom, and the Provisional Gov. 


o 


thus assumed ay the four ernmi 
iv 


lied. representatives -announce the 
nuireenenee. pth from ‘the e xbhe Sol 


ve 
4 


are 
* 
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» Germany must comply: 

y . Article 1—Germany, and all German millitary, 

naval and air authorities and all forces under 

German contro! shall immediately cease hostilities 

+ in all theatres of war against the forces of the 

United Nations on land, at sea and in the air. 
Article 2—(A, All armed forces of Germany or 

under German control, wherever they may be sit- 

uated, including land, air, anti-aircraft and naval 
forces, the SS. SA and Gestapo, and all other 
forces or auxiliary organizations equipped. with 

_ (Weapons, shal be completely disarmed, handing 

Over their wee .ons and equipment to local Allied 
commanders or to officers designated by the Allied 

Tepresentatives. 

: (B) The personnel of the formations and units 
+ of all forces referred to in paragraph (A) above 
Shall, at the discretion of the Commander-in-Chief 
of the armed forces of the Allied state concerned, 
be declared to be prisoners of war, pending further 
decisions, and shall be subject to such conditions 
and diréctions as may be prescribed by the respec- 
tive Allied representatives. 

(€). All forces referred to in paragraph (A) 

aboye, wherever they may be, will remain in 

their present positions pending instructions from 
the Allied representatives. 

{ (D) Evacuation by the said forces of all terri- 

tories outside the frontiers of Germany as they 

existed on Dec. 31, 1937, will proceed according to 

Se sila to be given by the Allied representa- 
ives. 

(EB) Detachments of civil police to be armed 

with small arms only, for the maintenance of 

ordér and for guard duties, will be designated by 
the Allied representatives. 

Article 2—(A) All aircraft of any kind or na~- 
fionality in Germany or German-occupied or 
controlled territories or waters, military, naval or 
civil, other than aircraft in theyservice of the 
Allies, will remain on the ground, on the water 
or aboard ships pending,further instructions. 

(B) All German or German-controlled aircraft 
in or over territories or waters not occupied or 
' controlled by Germany will proceed to Germany 
or to such other place or places as may be speci- 
fied by the Allied representatives. 

Article 4—(A) All German or German con- 

trolled naval vessels, surface and submarine, aux- 

iliary .nayal craft, and merchant and other 
shipping, wherever such vessels may be at the 
time of this declaration, and all other merchant 
ships of whatever nationality in German ports, 

Will remain in or proceed immediately to ports 

and bases as specified by the Allied representatives. 

"The crews of such vessels will remain on board 

pending further instructions. 

-(B) All ships and vessels of the United Nations, 

whether or not. title has been transferred as the 

result. of prize court or other proceedings, which 
are at. the disposal of Germany or under German 
control at the time of this declaration, will pro- 

* ceed at the dates and to the ports or bases speci- 

"| fied by the Allied representatives. Y 

— Article 5—(A) _ All or any of the following .ar- 

> ticles in the possession of the German_armed 

forces. or under. German control or at German 
| disposal will be held intact and in- good condi- 
tion. at the disposal of the Allied representatives, 

" for such purposes and at such times and places 

“as they may prescribe: . 

pose Ee ‘Au arms, ammunition, explosives, military 

" equipment, stores and supplies and other imple- 
‘ments of war of, all kinds and all other war 

_ material: é 

~ “qT. All naval vessels of all classes, both surface 

and submarine, auxiliary naval craft and all 
merchant shipping, whether 4fioat, under repair 

‘or construction, built or building; 

Tit. All aircraft of all kinds, aviation and anti- 

iréraft. equipment and. devices; ee 

- Tv. All transportation and communications fa- 
cilities and equipment, by land, water or air; 

- Y. Al military installations and establishments, 

including airfields, 

__ bases, storage depots, permanent and temporary 
‘Jand and coast fortifications, fortresses and other 

“fortified areas, together with plans and drawings 
f all such fortifications, installations and estab- 


a 


m or records that may 
Allied representatives in connec- 


me 
he demand of the 


seaplane bases, ports and naval. 


unconditional surrender of Germany with which tives all facilities will be provided for the move- 


| 


Allied Tepresenta- | ue Ba Rin 
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ment of Allied troops and agencies, their equip~- 
ment and supplies, on the railways, roads and 
other land communications or by sea, river or air: 
All means of transportation will be maintained in 
good order and repair, and the labor, services and 
Plant necessary therefore will be furnished. 

Article (A) The German authorities will re- 
lease to the Allied représentatives, in accordance 
with the procedure to be laid, down by them, all 
prisoners of war at present in their power, be- 
longing -to the forces of the United Nations, and 
will furnish full lists of these persons, indicating 
the places of their detention in Germany or terri- 

ry occupied by Germany. Pending the release 
of such prisoners of war, the German authorities 
and people will protect them in their persons and 
property and provide them with adequate food, 
clothing, shelter, medical attention, and money in 
accordance with their rank or official position. 

(B) The German authorities and people will 
in like manner provide for and release all other 
nationals of the United Nations who are con- 
fined, interned or otherwise under restraint, and 
all other persons who may be confined, interie 
or otherwise under restraint for political reason 
or as a result of any Nazi action, law or regulation 
which discriminates on. the ground of race, color, 
creed or political belief. 

(C) The German authorities will, at the de- 
mand of the Allied representatives, hand over 
control of places of detention to such officers as 
may be designated for the purpose by the Allied 
representatives. 

Article 7—The German authorities concerned 
will furnish to the Allied representatives: 

(A) Full information regarding the forces re- 
ferred to in Article 2 (A), and, in particular, will 
furnish forthwith all information which the Allied 
representatives may require concerning the num- 
bers. locations and dispositions of such forces, 
whether located inside or outside Germany: 

(B) Complete and detailed information con- 
cerning mines, minefields and other obstacles to 
movement by land, sea or air, and the safety lanes 
in connection therewith. All such safety lanes 
will be kept open and clearly marked; all mines, 
minefields and other dangerous obstacles will as 
far as possible be rendered safe, and all aids to 
navigation will be reinstated. Unarmed German 
military and civilian personnel with the necessary 
equipment will be made available and utilized ~ 
for the above purpose and for the removal. of 
mines, minefields and other obstacles as directed 
by the Allied representatives: 

Article 8—There shall bé no destruction, re- 
moval, concealment, transfer or scuttling of, or 
damage to, any eee naval, air, shipping, port, 
industrial and other like property and facilities 
and all records and archives, wherever they may 
be situated, except as may be directed by the 
Allied representatives. 

Article 9.—Pending the institution of control 
by the Allied representatives over all means of 
communication, all radio and ‘telecommunication 
installations and other forms of wire or wireless 
communications, whether ashore or afloat, under 
German control, will cease transmission except as 
directed by the Allied representatiyes. 

Article 10.—The forces, nationals, ships, air- 
craft, military equipment and other property in 
Germany or in German control or service or at 
German disposal, of any other country at war 
with any of the Allies, will be subject to the pro- 
visions of this declaration and of any of procla~ 
mations, orders, ordnances or instructions issued 
thereunder. 

Article 11—(A) The principal Nazi leaders as 
specified by the Allied representatives, and all per- 
sons from time to time named or designated by 
rank, office or employment. by the Allied repre- 
sentatives as being suspected of having commit- 
ted, ordered or abetted war crimes or analogous 
offenses, wili be apprehended and surrendered to 
the Allied representatives. 

(B) The same will apply in the case of any 
national of any of the United Nations who is al- 
leged to have committed any offense against his 
national law, and who may at any time be named 
or designated by rank, office or employment by the 
Allied representatives. ‘ \ 

(C) The German authorities and people will 
comply with any instructions given by the Allied 
representatives for the apprehension and sur- 
render of such persons. 

Article 12—The Allied representatives will sta- 
tion forces ard civil agencies in any or all parts 
of Germany ;s they may determine. 

Article 13— (A) In the. exercise of the supreme 
authority with respect: to Germany assumed by 
the Governments of the United States of America, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the . 
United Kingdom, and the Provisional Government. 
of the French Republic, the four Allied Govern- 
ments will take such- steps, including the com- 
plete disarmament and demilitarization of Ger- 
many, as they deem requisite for future peace and 
security, ; Fe bel arr an at a 
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(B) \ The’ Allied representatives will impose on 
Germany additional political, administrative, eco- 
nomic, financial, military and other requirements 
arising from the complete defeat of Germany. The 
Allied representatives, or persons or agencies duly 
‘designated to act on their duthority, will issue 
proclamations, orders, ordnances and instructions 


‘for the purpose of laying down such additional 


requirements, and of giving effect to the other 
provisions of this declaration. All German au- 
thorities and the German people shall carry out 
unconditionally the requirements of the Allied 
representatives, and shall fully comply with all 


Potsdam Declaration and Japan’s Surrender. 


Preceding the formal surrender of Japan, the 
Allies issued (July 26, 1945) in Potsdam, Germany, 
@ proclamation outlining the terms under which 
Japan would be permitted to capitulate. The text 
of the Potsdam Declaration follows: 

1. We, the President of the United States, the 
President of the national government of the Re- 
public of China and the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, representing the hundreds of millions of 
our countrymen, have conferred and agreed that 
Japan shall be given the opportunity to end this 


war. 

2 The prodigious land, sea and air forces of the 
United States, the British Empire and China, many 
times reinforced by their armies and air fleets from 
the west, are ‘poised to strike the final blow at 
Japan: This military power is sustained and in- 
spired by the determination of all allied nations 
to prosecute the war against Japan until she ceases 
to resist. 

3. The result of the futile and senseless German 
resistance to the might of the aroused free peoples 


of the world stands forth in awful clarity as an 


example to the people of Japan. ae 
The might that now converges on Japan is im- 

measurably greater than that which, when applied 

to the resisting Nazis, necessarily laid waste to 


‘the Jand, the industry and the method of life of 


the whole German ‘people. 

The full application of our military power, 
backed by our resolve, will [underscored] mean the 
inevitable and complete destruction of the Japanese 
armed forces and just as inevitably the utter de- 
vastation of the Japanese homeland. 

4. The time has come for Japan to decide 
whether she will continue to be controlled by these 
self-willed militaristic advisers whose unintelli- 
gent calculations have brought the empire of Japan 


’ to the threshold of annihilation, or whether she 


will follow the path of reason. 

5. The following are. our terms; we will not 
deviate from them; there are no alternatives; we 
shall brook no delay. 

6. There must be eliminated for all time the 
authority and influence of those who have deceived 
and misled the people of Japan into embarking on 
world conquest, for we insist that a new order of 
pene security and justice will be impossible until 
rresponsible militarism is driven from the world. 

7. Until such a new order is established and 
until there is convincing proof that Japan's war- 
making power is destroyed, points in Japanese ter- 
ritory to be designated by the Allies shall be occu- 
ied to secure the achievement of the basic objec- 
ives we are here setting forth. 

8. The terms of the Cairo declaration shall be 
carried out and Japanese sovereignty shall be 
limited to the Islands of Honshu, Hokkaido, Kyu- 
shu, Shikoku and such minor islands as we de- 
termine. 

9. Japanese military forces after being com- 
pletely disarmed shall be. permitted te return to 
their homes with the opportunity to lead peace- 
ful and productive lives. 

10. We do not intend that the Japanese shall be 
enslaved as a race or destroyed as a nation, but 
stern justice shall be meted out to all war crim- 


inals, including those who have visited cruelties | to 


upon our prisoners. 
The Japanese government. shall remove all ob- 
stacles to the revival and strengthening of demo’ 


eratic tendencies among the Japanese people. Free- 


dom of speech and religion and of thought, as well 
as respect for the fundamental human rights, shall 
be established. ; 
_ 11. Japan shall be permitted to maintain such 
industries as will sustain her economy and per- 
mit the payment of just reparation in kind, but 
not those industries which will enable’ her to 
rearm for war, 

To this end, access to, as distinguished from con- 
trol of, raw materials shall be permitted. Even- 
tual Japanese participation in world. trade rela- 


_ tions shall be permitted. 


12. The occupying forces of the Allies shall be 
withdrawn from Japan as soon as these objec- 
tives have been accomplished and there has been 
established in accordance with the freely expressed 


will of the Japanese people a peacefully inclined 


“and responsible government. 


such proclamations, orders, ordnances and ij 
structions. E aia ee 
Article 14—This declaration enters into force’ 
and effect at the date and hour set forth below) 
In the event of failure on the part of the Germa 
authorities or people promptly and completely ” 
fulfill their obligations hereby or hereafter im 
posed, the Allied representatives will take what 
ever action may be deemed by them to be a 
propriate under the circumstances. “ot ae 
Article 15—This declaration is drawn up it 
English, Russian, French and German langua 
The English, Russian and French are the onl 
authentic texts “= 


Berlin, June 5 1945, Ass i 


4 
13..We call upon the government of Japan to 
proclaim now, the unconditional surrender of al 
Japanese armed forces, and to provide proper anc 
adequate assurances of their good faith in such! 
action. The alternative for Japan is prompt and 
utter destruction. A 
_ Japan offered (Aug. 10) to surrender under a 
interpretation of the Potsdam Declaration tha 
would permit Emperor Hirohito to remain on™ 
throne. This bid for peace was voted unanimous 
by the Japanese Cabinet. President, Truman,” ay 
plying to the offer, said that Emperor Hirohito 
would be permitted to remain on the throne for 
the time being subject to the commander of the 
Allied forces. The President added that the futu 
status of the Emperor must be determined Bt 
popular election “‘by the freely expressed will © 
the Japanese people’’ in accordance with the pi 
visions of the Atlantic Charter and the Potsd 
Declaration and that occupation forces would 
main in Japan until the democratic purposes of 
ultimatum had been achieved. : 
The Japanese Government addressed (Aug. 
to the Governments of the United States, Gr 
Britain, the U. S. S. R. and China the follo 
communication: , 
‘ With reference to the Japanese Governm 
note of Aug. 10 regarding their acceptance of 
provisions of the Potsdam Declaration and 
reply of the governments of the United States.) 
Great Britain, the Soviet Union and China sent) 
by American Secretary of State Byrnes under 
date Aug. 11, the Japanese Government have the 
honor _to communicate to the governments of e 
Four Powers as follows: Pe |] 
1. His Majesty the Emperor has issuéd an ; 


o 


perial rescript regarding Japan’s. acceptanée’ of 
the provisions of the Potsdam Declaration. 
2. His Majesty the Emperor is prepares 
authorize and insure the signature ‘by Efe 
ernment and the Imperial General Headqua’ 
of the necessary_terms for carrying out ' - 
visions of the Potsdam Deeclaration. His -Ma- 
jesty is also prepared to issue his commands ~ 


all the military, naval and air authorities of erever 


and all the forces under their control, wherey 
located, to cease active operations, to surreé 
arms and to issue such other orders as may be 
required by the Supreme Commander of the. Allied 
fieaeg for the execution of the above mentioned 
rms, re 
The offer to surrender was forwarded the 
States by the Swiss Government which acte 
intermediary. Secretary of State Byrnes sepia 
(Aug. 14) through the Swiss legation in Washing. 
ton, to the Japanese offer as follows: = =" = 
With reference to your communication of today’s 
date transmitting the reply of the Japanese Govy- 
ernment to the communication which” seni 
through you to the Japanese Government ‘o} p 
11 on behalf of the governments of the 1 
States, China, the United Kingdom and the Uni 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, which I regard ¢ 
full acceptance of the Potsdam Declaration and of 
my statement of Aug. 11, 1945, I have the honor 
to inform you that the President of the ‘United 
States directed that the following message be sent 
boven for transmission to the Japanese Gove: 
*“You are to proceed as follows: 
1, Direct prompt cessation of ho 


2 «" 


; = 
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"the U. S. S. Missouri in Tokyo Bay (Sept. 2, Tokyo 
ime, Sept. 1, New York time). The text of the 
urrender document follows: 

1. We, acting by command of and in behalf of 
the Emperor of Japan, the Japanese government 
and the Japanese imperial general headquarters, 
hereby accept provisions in the declaration issued 
by the heads of the governments of the United 

States, China and Great Britain July 26,1944, at 

> Potsdam, and subsequently adhered to by the Union 

_ of Soviet Socialist Pepublics, which four powers 
are hereafter referrec to as-the Allied Powers. 

2. We ‘hereby prociaim the unconditional sur- 

render to the Allied Powers of the Japanese im- 

» perial general headquarters and of all Japanese 

. armed forces and ail armed forces under Japanese 

* control wherever situated. 

a 3. We hereby command all Japanese forces, wher- 

> ever situated, and the Japanese people to cease 

hostilities forthwith, to preserve and save from 

) damage all ships, aircraft and military and civil 

‘property and to compl¥ with all requirements which 

May be imposed by the Supreme Commander for 

the Allied Powers or by agencies of the Japanese 

government at his direction. - 

4. We hereby command the Japanese imperial 

" general headquarters to issue at once orders to the 

» commanders of ail Japanese forces and all forces 

» wunder.Japanese control, wherever situated, to sur- 

render unconditionally themselves and all forces 

‘under their control. 

' 5. We hereby command all civil, military and 

' naval officials to obey and enforce all proclama- 

" tions, orders and directives deemed by the Supreme 

Gommander for the Allied Powers to be proper 

to effectuate this surrender and issued by him or 

under his authority and we direct all such officials 
= to remain at their posts and to continue to per- 

* form their non-combat duties unless specially re- 

"lieved by-him or under his authority. 

6. We hereby undertake for the Emperor, thé 
Japanese government and their successors to carry 

+ out the provisions of the Potsdam Declaration in 
good faith, and to issue whatever orders and take 

"whatever action may be required by the Supreme 

’. Gommander for the Allied Powers or by any other 

’ designated representative of the Allied Powers for 

the purpose of giving effect to that declaration. 


The Crimea 


text of the report on the Big Three _con- 
aie in the Crimea made public at the White 
, D. C. (Feb. 12, 1945) follows: 
Winston S. Churchill. 


. S 


). 
In addition to the three heads of Government, 
the following took part in the conference: 


© For the United States of America: 
ird R. Stettinius, Jr., Secretary of State: 
at Admiral William D. Leahy, USN, Chief of 
: o the President; 
ery i Hopkins, Special Assistant to the 


_.. President; ‘ 
“gistice James P. Byrnes, Director, Office of War 
Mobiljzation an econversion; 
Mobieet the Army George C. Marshall, USA, 
-Chief of Staff, pee States Army; 
erations and. 
ates Fleet; : 
u Gen. pronon ean Commanding 
‘General, Army Service Forces, S, 
WV) al Emory S. Land, War Shipping Ad- 
tor; 
dé Mai. .L. S. Kutér, USA, Staff of Command- 
_ ing General, United States Army Air Forces: 
_ W. Averell Harriman, Ambassador to the 


542 Preemari Matthews, Director of European 
‘Affairs, State Department; & 
Alger Hiss? deputy director, Office of ecial 
Political Affairs, Department of State; 
Charles E. Bohlen, assistant to the Secretary 
of partes together with political, military and 
technical advisers. 
e United Kingdom: i fi ‘ : 
Secretary of State for Foreign 
tex of- War Transport; 
.. Clark Kerr, H. M Ambassador at Mos- 


Commander in Chief, 


ler Cadogan, Permanent Under-Sec- 
ee eee Foreign Affairs; 4 
Ti Secretary of the War Cabi- 


a Wes eae ae? 


King, USN, Chief of |’ 


7. We hereby command the Japanese imperial 
eovernment and the Japanese imiperial general 
headquarters at once to liberate all Allied prisoners 
of war and civilian internees now under Japanese 
SEE ce cele Beas ey their protection, care, 

3 > an mmediate tr: 
ee. ber directed. pikes. ue 
Y € authority of the Emperor and th - 
anese government to rule the state shall’ be a i 
ject to the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
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Powers who will take such steps as he deems 


proper to effectuate these terms of surrender.’’ 
The surrender document was signed in behalf of 


Emperor Hirohito by Foreign Minister Mamoru — 


Shigemitsu—the first to affix his signature—an 
then by Yoshijiro Umezu, of the Japanese General 


Staff. Géneral Douglas MacArthur, as Supreme - 


Allied Commander, signed next and was followed 


by Adm. of the Fleet Chester W. Nimitz in behalf ~ 


of the United States. Representatives of the 
Allied Nations then signed in this order: ching, 


Gen. Hsu Yung-chang, Chief of Military onere 


tions of the Chinese National Council; Unit 
Kingdom, Admiral Sir Bruce Fraser, Commander 
of the British Pacific Fleet; U. S. S. R., Lieut. Gen. 
Kuzma Nikolaevich;. Australia, Gen. Sir Thomas 
A. Blamey, Commander in Chief of Australia mili- 
tary forces; Canada, Col. L. Moore Cosgrave: 
France, Gen. Jasques Leclerc; Netherlands, Lieut. 
shee a — ie Sgr aa of the Nether- 
ndies Army; New Zealan: i 

Marshal L. M. Isitt. aN eee 

Emperor Hirohito later issued a prociamation 
that under his signature he had ordered troops 
everywhere to lay down their arms. 


In prefacing his signature to the document, Gen. — 


MacArthur said: “‘It'is my earnest hope and in- 
deed the-hope of all mankind that from this 
solemn occasion a better world shall emerge out 
of the blood _and carnage of the past.” ~ : 
President Truman, in an address Sept. 1, pro- 
claimed V-J Day as follows: ‘“‘As President of ‘the 
United States, I proclaim Sunday, Sept. 2) 1945, to 
be V-J Day—the day of formal surrender by Japan. 


It is not yet the day for the, formal proclamation | 


of the ead of the war or the\cessation of hostili- 
ties. But it is a day which we Americans shall al- 
ways remember as-a day. of retribution—as we 
remember that other day, the day of infamy.’’ 


Conference 


Field Marshal ‘Sir Alan Brooke, Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff; 

Marshal of the Royal 
Portal, Chief of the Air Staff; , 

Admiral of, the Fleet Sir Andrew Cunningham, 
First Sea Lord; 


Gen. Sir Hastings Ismay, Chief of Staff to the © 


Minister of Defense. 
Together with \ : 
Field Marshal Alexander, Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, Mediterranean theatre; 


Air Force Sir Charles © 


sherk Marshal Wilson, head of the British Joint <x 


ff Mission at Washington; 
Admiral Somerville, Joint Staff Mission at Wash- 
bgt, together with military and diplomatic 
advisers. : 


For the, Soviet, Union: ] 


V. M. Molotov, People’s Commissar for Foreign © 


Affairs of the U.S.S.R.; 
autre Kuznetsov, People’s Commissar for the 
avy; 
Army General Antonov, Deputy Chief of the 
General Staff of the Red Army; 
A. Y; Vishinsky, Deputy People’s Commissar for 
Konig Affairs of the U.S.S.R.; 
I. M. aisky, Deputy People’s 
~ Fore Affairs of the U.S.S.R 
Marshal of Aviation Khudyakov; we 
F. T. Gussev, Ambassador Great Britain; 
A. A. Gromyko, Ambassador in the Wnite 
States. Ay se 
.The following statement’is made by the 
Minister of Gredt Britain, the President’ of the 
a States of America and the Chairman of 
e 
of Soviet Socialist Republics on the results of the 
Crimean conference: } 


THE DEFEAT OF GERMANY ot 


-We have considered and determined the milita 
plans of the three Allied powers for the final de- 
feat of the common enemy. The military stafis 
of the three Al ied nations have met in daily 
meetings through jut the conference. These meet- 
ings have been most. satisfactory from every point 
of view and have resulted in closer. coordination, 


“Commissar of 
% 


of the ope OM of the! three Allies'than ~ 


ever before. The fullest information has been in- 
terchanged, The timing, 
new and even more power: blows to be launched 
by our armies and air forces into the heart of 
Germany from the east, west, north and ‘south 
have been fully'agreed and planned in detail. 

~ Our combined military plans will be made known 


a fad ~ 


poopesand coordination of 
fi 


1 


Prime * 


uncil of People’s Commissars of the Union ~ 


% 


) 


7 


‘need arises. 


[wae 2 7 7 bead : ~~ ». To ee iS Pee \ 
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only as we execute them, but, we believe thet, then, assisting She Paopiee ny and the peoples of the 


staffs attained at this conference will result in 
shortening the war. Meetings of the three staffs 
will be continued in the uture whenever the 


Nazi Germany is doomed. The German people 
will only make the cost of their defeat heavier 
to themselves by attempting to continue a hopeless 
resistance. 

THE. OCCUPATION AND CONTROL OF 

Wy # -  GEEMANY , 

\We have agreed.on common policies and plans 
for enforcing the unconditional surrender terms 
which we shall impose together on Nazi Germany 
after German armed resistance has been finally 
erushed. These terms will not be made known 
until the final defeat of Germany has been ac- 
complished. Under the agreed plan, the forces 
of.the three powers will each occupy @ separate 
zone of Germany. Coordinated administration and 
control have been provided for under the plan 
through a central control commission censisting 
of the Supreme Commanders of the three powers 
with headquarters in Berlin. It has been agreed 
that France should be invited by the three powers, 
if shé should so desire, to. take over a zone of oc- 
cupation and to participate as a fourth member of 
the control commission.” The limits of the French 
zone will be agreed by the four Governments con- 
cerned through their representatives on the Eu- 
ropean Advisory Commission: 

It is our inflexible purpose to destroy German 
militarism and nazism~and to insure that Ger- 
Many will never again be able to disturb the 
peace of the world. We are determined to dis- 
arm and disband all German armed forces; break 
up for all time the German General Staff that has 
Tepéatedly contrived the resurgence of German 
Militarism; remove or destroy all Germany mili- 
tary equipment; eliminate or control all German 
industry that could be used for military produc- 
tion; bring all war criminals to just and swift 
punishment and exact reparation in kind for the 
destruction wrought by the Germans; .wipe out 
the Nazi party, Nazi laws, organizations and in- 
stitutions, remove all Nazi and militarist influences 
from public office and, from the. cultural and 
economic life of the German people; and take in 
harmony such other measures:in Germany as may 
be necessary to the future peace and safety of 
the world. It is not our purpose to destroy the 
people of Germany, but only when nazism and 
militarism have been extirpated will there be hope 
for a decent life for Germans, and a place for 


' them in the comity of nations. 


_ REPARATION BY GERMANY 

We have considered the question of the damage 
caused by Germany to the Allied Nations in this 
war and recognized it as just that Germany be 
obliged to make compensation for this damage in 
kind to the greatest extent possible. A commission 
for the compensation of damage will be established. 
The commission will be instructed to consider 
the question of the extent and methods for com- 


‘pensating damage caused. by Germany to the Allied 


countries, The commission: will work in Moscow. 
UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE 

We are resolved upon the earliest ponte estab- 
lishment with our ailies of a general international 
Organization to maintain peace and security. We 
believe that this is essential, both to pre ag- 
gression and to remove the political, economic 
and social causes of war through the close and 
cen ue collaboration of all peace-loving 
peoples. 

The foundations were laid at Dumbarton Oaks. 
On the important question of voting procedure, 
however, agreement was not there reached. The 
‘present conference has been gre to resolve this 
difficulty. 

‘We have oo that a conference of the United 
Nations should be called to meet at San Francisco, 
in the United States, on April 25, 1945, to prepare 
the charter of such an organfzation, along the 


lines proposed in the informal conversations at |” 


" Dumbarton Oaks. 


The Government of China and the Provisional 
Government of France will be immediately con- 
sulted and invited to sponsor invitations to the 
conference jointly with the Governments of the 
United States, Great. Britain and the Union -.of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. As soon as the con- 


'sultation with China.and France has been com- 


pleted, the text of the | pare on voting pro- 
cedure will be made public. 


DECLARATION ON LIBERATED EUROPE 

The Premier of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, the Prime, Minister of the United 
Kingdom and the President of the United States 
of America have consulted with each other in the 
common interests of the peoples of their coun- 
tries. and those of liberated Europe. They jointly 
declare their mutual agreement to concert during 
ne cig Forages et egies of instability- in liberated 

irop 


he policies of, their three Governments: 


tes of Euro 


= 
the form of government under which they will! 
live—the restoration of sovereign rights an ie . 
government to those peoples who have been forcil di 
aeprived of them by the aggressor nations. 
To foster the conditions in which the liberated ! 
peoples may exercise these rights, the three Gove ; 
ernments will jointly assist the people in any 
European liberated state or former Axis satellite > 
Europe where in their judgment condi-» 
tions require (A) to establish conditions of 4 
ternal peace; (B) to carry out emergency meas- | 
ures for the relief of distressed peoples; \(C)’ =~! 
form terim governmental authorities broadly 
representative of all democratic elements in the - 
population and pledged to the earliest “possible © 
establishment through free elections of goVern= 
ments responsive to the will of the people; au | 
(D) to facilitate where necessary the holding of 
such elections. << Son 
three Governments will consult the other 
United Nations and provisional authorities or other 
governments in Europe when matters of direct 
interest to them are under consideration. "4 
When, in the opinion of the three Governmen’ 
conditions in any European liberated state or 
former Axis satellite state in 
action necessary, 


the joint responsibilities set forth 
declaration. 

By this declaration we reaffirm our faith in t 
principles of the Atlantic Charter, our pledge 
the Declaration by the United Nations and o 
determination to build, in cooperation’ with oth 
peace-loving nations, world order under 
dedicated to peace, security,” freedom and 4 
general well-being of all mankind. ie 

In issuing this declaration, the three powers | 
express the hope that the Provisionai Govern | 
ment of the French Republic may be associate 
with them in the procedure suggested: - ~~ © 


POLAND S 


Polish Provisional Government which can be more 
broadly based than was Bees before the recent 
liberation of western Poland. The P: 


leaders from Poland ‘itself and from Poles abre ? 
This new government should then be ‘called. thi 
Polish Provisional Government of National Unity, _ 
Molotov, Mr. Harriman and Sir A. ‘© I 
Kerr are authorized as a commission to consult — 
in the first instance in Moscow with memibers of 
the present Provisional Government and ‘wi 
other Polish democratic leaders. from ‘withi 
e Te: 


part and to put forward candidates. j dee 
When _a Polish’ Provisional Government pee Bs a= 


Curzon Line, with di 
ons of five to eig 
Poland. The 


deli 
should thereafter await the peace econferen 
; YUGOSLAVIA © Kane rs 

We have agreed to recommend to Mar 
and Dr. Subasiteh Lee the oe to Mees 


t 
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hem should be 
hat a new Goyernment should be formed on the 
A 3 ae imgiee wee We a Enea that 
overnment has ° 

it aes Seanhy that: ; Eee 
* Whe anti-Fascist Assembly of National Lib- 
eration [AVNOJ] should be extended to include 
Members-of the last Yugoslav Parliament [Skup- 
shina] who have not compromised themselves 
¥ collaboration with ths enemy, thus forming 
to own as a temporary Parliament; 


/- ©) Legislative acts passed by the anti-Fascist 
embly of National Liberation will be subject 

© subsequent ratification by a Constituent As- 

sembly. — - 

There was also a general review of other Balkan 

questions. 


, “MEETINGS OF FOREIGN SECRETARIES 


’- Throughout the conference, besides the daily 
= meetings of the heads of Governments and the 
_ Foreign Secretaries, separate meetings of the three 
Foreign Secretaries and their advisers have also 
been held daily. 
- These meetings Lave proved of the utmost value 
amd the conference agreed that permanent ma- 
chinery should be set up for regular consultation 
between the three Foreign Secretaries. They will, 
» tnerefore, meet as often as may be necssary, prob- 
ably about very three or four months. These 


ae 
> E—REPORT ON THE TRIPARTITE CONFERENCE 
: . OF BERLIN 


"On July 17, 1945, the President of the United 
States of America, Harry S Truman; the Chair- 
|" man of the Council of People’s Commissars of the 
ee ot Soviet Socialist Republics, Generalissimo 


- . 


ference of Berlin. They were accom 
‘Foreign Secretaries of the three 

. Mr. James-F. Byrn V. M. Molotoff, and 
7 = Anthony Eden, f of Staff, and other 


es, Mr. 
the Chie. 


Foreign Affairs, Mr. 
f further discussion then 


were held at 
The Conference 


- Important and agreements were 
‘yeathed. Views were exchanged on a number of 
- other questions and consideration of these matters 
will be continued by the Council of Foreign Min- 
ters established by the Conference. 
' “President Truman, Generalissimo Stalin and 
Prime Minister Attlee leave this Conference, which 
thas strengthened the ties between the three Gov- 
‘ernments and extended. the scope of their collabo- 
fatiom and understanding, with renewed confi- 
ence that their Governments and peoples, to- 
sether with the other United Nations, will insure 
he creation of a just and enduring peace. 
TI—ESTABLISHMENT. OF A _ COUNCIL OF 
~.-". FOREIGN MINISTERS ° 
inference reached an agreement for the 
ent of a Council of Foreign Ministers 
powers to continue 
k for the peace set- 
to take up other matters which from 


The text of the agreement for the establishment 
na, arrot Be 2 the United States. 
2. (1) The Council shall normally meet in Lon- 
ay hich shall be the permanent seat of the 
4 Secretariat which the Council will form. 
hy erases dep, Sul shred 
uy" a -ra ng deputy, ly, authoriz 
Son ne the Council in the ab- 
is Foreign Minister, and by a small 


al advisers. Ae 
firs weston of the Council shall be 
i Giondon not later. than Sept. 1, 1945. . Meet- 
“may eld: bY. pou eeer: agreement in other 
tals be. agr from: time to e. : 
AS. ediate important task the 

“b thorized “to.draw up, with a 


put into effect immediately and, 


Report on the Berlin-Potsdam Conference 


Bute a * ; f ” ; 


meetings will be held in rotation in the | thre« 
capitals, the first meeting being held in London, 
after the. United Nations’ conference on world 
organization. Myis 


UNITY FOR PEACE AS FOR WAR \ 


Our meeting here in the Crimea has reaffirmed 
ous common determination to maintain and 
strengthen in the peace to come that unity of 
purpose and of action which has made victory 
possible and certain for the United Nations in this 
war. We believe that this is a sacred obligation 
which our Governments owe to our peoples and 
to all the peoples of the world. : 
_Only with the continuing and growing coopera- 
tion and understanding among our three coun- 
tries and among all the peace-loving nations can 
the highest aspiration of humanity be realized— 
a@ secure and lasting peace which will, in the 
words of the Atlantic Charter, ‘‘afford ‘assurance 
that all) the men in all the lands may live out 
their lives in freedom from fear and want.” 

Victory in this war and the establishment of the 
proposed international organization will provide 
the greatest opportunity in all history to create 
in the years to come the essential conditions of .. 
such a peace. yy : may 

Winsron S. CHURCHILL 
FraNKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
J. STALIN 

February, 11. 1945. 


view to their submission to the United Nations, — 
treaties of peace with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, ~ 
Hungary and Finland, and to propose settlements 
of territorial questions outstanding on the termi- 
nation of the war in Europe. The Council shall 
be utilized for the preparation of a peace settle- 
ment for Germany to be accepted by the govern- 
ment of Germany when a government adequate for 
the purpose is established. \ 

(11) For the discharge of each of these ‘tasks . 
the Council will be composed of the members rep-\ 
resenting those states which were signatory to the 
terms of surrender imposed upon the enemy state. 
concerned. For the purpose of the peace settle- 
ment for Italy. France shall be regarded \as 
signatory ‘to the terms. of surrender for Italy. 
Other members will be invited to participate when 
matters directly concerning them are under dis- 
cussion. 

(III) Other matters may from time to time 
be referred to the Council by.agreement between _ 
the member Governments. v4 

4. (I) Whenever the Council is considering 4 
question of direct interest to a State not repre- 
sented thereon, such State should be invited to 
send representatives to participate in the discus- 
sion and study of that question, } : 

(II) The Council may adapt its procedure to the 
particular problem under consideration, In some 
cases it may hold its own preliminary discussions 
prior to the participation of other interested states. 
In other cases, the Council may convoke a formal ‘~ 
conference of the state chiefly interested in seek-- 
ing a solution of the particular problem. We 

In accordance with the decision of the Confer- 
ence the three Governments have each addressed 
an identical invitation to the Governments of 
China and France to adopt this’ text and to join } 
in establishing the Council. ! ae 

The establishment of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers for the specific purposes named in the ,— 
text will be without prejudice to the agreement 
of the Council of Foreign Ministers is as follows: 

1. There shall be established a Council com- — 
posed of the Foreign Ministers of the United King- - 
dom, the Union of the Soviet. Socialist Republics, 
of the Crimea conference that there should be 
periodic consultation among the foreign secre=" 
taries of the United States, the Union of Soviet” 
Socialist Republics and the United Kingdom. 

The conference also considered the position of — 
the European Advisory Commission in_ the light 
of the .agreement to establish the Council of - 
Foreign Ministers. It was noted with satisfaction % 
that the commission had ably discharged its prin- 
cipal task by the recommendations that it had 
furnished for the terms of Germany’s uncondi- 
tional surrender, for the zones of occupation in 
Germany and Austria, and for the inter-Allied 
control machinery in those countries. It was felt | 
that further work of a detailed character for the 
coordination of Alli:d policy for the control of 
Germany and Austria would in future fall within 
the competence of the Allied control council at 
Berlin and the Allied commission at Vienna, Ac- 
cordingly, it was agreed to recommend that the 
European Advisory ‘Commission be dissolved. Vn 


T1iI—GERMANY ip ner 

‘The Allied armies «are in occupation of the. 
whole of Germany and the German people have 
begun ‘to ‘atone ‘for the terrible crimes committed 
under the leadership of those whom in the hour 


Ay 


i 


. 


nor their success, they openly approved and blindly 
obeyed. a} ; 
é ‘Agreement has 4 de reached at this conference 
on the political and economic principles of @ co- 
ordinated Allied policy toward defeated Germany 
during the period of Allied control. 

The purpose of this agreement is to carry out 
the Crimea Declaration on Germany. German 
militarism and Nazism will be extirpated and the 
Allies will take in agreement together, now and 
in the future. the other measures necessary to as- 
sure that Germany never again will threaten her 
neighbors or the peace of the world. 

Tt is not the intention of the Allies to destroy 
or enslave the German people. It is the inten- 
tion of the Allies that the German people be given 
the opportunity to prepare fcr the eventual re- 
construction of their life on a democratic and 
peaceful basis. If their own efforts are steadily 
directed to this end, it will be.possible for them 
in due course to take their place among the free 
‘and peaceful peoples of the world. 

The text of the agreement is as follows: 


The political and economic principles to govern 
_the treatment of Germany in the initial control 
_ “period. ; 
A. POLITICAL PRINCIBLES. 


__ 1., In accordance with the agreement on control 
machinery in Germany, supreme authority in 
Germany is exercised on instructions from their 
respéctive Governments, by the Commander in 
Chief of the Armed Forces of the United States 
-of America, the United Kingdom, the Union oi 
' Soviet Socialist Republics, and the French Re- 
-pyblic, each in his own zone of occupation, and 
also jointiy, in matters affecting Germany as a 
whole, in their capacity as members of the Control 
Council. 
© 2. So far as is practicable, there shall be 
uniformity of treatment of the German population 
throughout Germany. 
| 3. The purposes of the occupation of Germany 
by which the Control Councit shall be guided are: 
y (1) The complete disarmament and demilitari- 
‘gation of Germany and the elimination op control 
fall German industry that could be used for 
military production. To these ends: ’ 
_ (A) _All German land, naval and air forces, 
‘the $.S., S.A., S.D., and Gestapo, with all their 
organizations, staffs and institutions, including 
the general staff, the officers’ corps, reserve corps, 
military schools, war veterans’ organizations and 
all other military and quasi-military organizations, 
|. together with aH clubs and associations which 
serve to keep alive.the military tradition in Ger- 
many, shall be completely and finally abolished in 
such manner as permanently to prevent the re- 
‘vival or reorganization of German militarism and 
' Nazism. 
_.@B) All arms, ammunition and implements of 
war and all specialized facilities for their produc- 
tion shall be held at the disposal of the Allies or 
destroyed. The maintenance and production of 
all aircraft and all arms, ammunition and imple- 
ments of war shall be prevented. 
' (II) To convince the German people that they 
- have suffered a ‘total military defeat, and that 
they cannot escape responsibility for what they 
have brought upon themselves, since their own 
ruthless warfare and the fanatical Nazi resistance 
have destroyed German economy and made chaos 
and suffering inevitable. 
(III) To destroy the National Socialist Party 
' and its affiliated and supervised organizations, to 
dissolve all Nazi.institutions, to insure that they 
are not revived in any form, and to prevent all 
Nazi and militarist activity or propaganda. 
* (IV) To prepare for the eventual reconstruc- 
tion of German political life on a democratic 
basis and for eventual peaceful cooperation in in- 
ternational life by Germany. y 


- © = 


q. 
as completely to el 


German education shall be so 
iminate Nazi, and 


militarists 
doctrines and to make possible the successful de 


velopment of democratic ideas. 

8. The judicial system will be reorganized im 
accordance with the principles of democracy, Oit 
justice under law, and of equal rights for all citi 
zens without distinction of race, nationality © 
religion. ; ug 

9. The administration of affairs in Germany) 
should be directed toward the decentralization of) 
the political structure and the development off 
local responsibility. To this end: _ 4 

(1) Local self-government shall be restore 
throughout Germany on democratic principles am 
in particular through elective councils as rapidlyy 
as is consistent with military security and thes 
purposes of military occupation; Oe 

(I) All democratic political parties with 
rights of assembly and of public discussions shall! 
be allowed and encouraged throughout, Germany, 

(III) Representatives and elective principles} 
shall be introduced into regional, provincial and 
state (land) administration as. rapidly. as mayy 
be justified by the successful application of these 
principles in local self-government; —~ Ss 

( For the time being no central German: 
Government shall be established. Notwithstand- 
ing this, however, certain essential central Ger- 
man administrative departments, headed by states 
secretaries, shall be established,’ particularly im 
the fields of finance, transport, communications, 
foreign trade and industry. Such departments | 
will act under the direction of the Control 
Council. 

10. Subject to the necessity for maintaining 
military security, freedom of speech, press and re= 
ligion shall be permitted, and religious institu- 
tions shall be respected. Subject likewise to the: 
maintenance of military security, the formation of 
free trade unions shall be permitted. 


B. ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES 


11, In order to eliminate Germany’s war po 
tential, the production of arms, ammunition a) 
implements of war as well as all types of aireré 
and sea-going ships shall be prohibited and pre- 
vented. Production of metals, chemicals, ma- - 
chinery and other items that are directly neces= 
sary to ae economy shall be rigidly. controlled © 
and restricted to Germany’s approved post-war ’ 
peacetime needs to meet the objective stated in | 
Paragraph 15. Productive capacity .not ni f 
for permitted production shall be removed in ac=_ 
cordance with the reparations plan recommended | 
bythe Allied Commission on reparations and ap= | 
proved by the Governments concerned, or if not 
rentoved shall be destroyed. ‘= 

12. At the earliest practicable date the Germ: 
economy shall be decentralized for the purpose I 
eliminating the present excessive concentration of | 
economic power as exemplified in particular by 
eartels, syndicates, trusts and other monopolistic 
Se ising! tn She 4 

: organizing the German economy, pri-_ 
mary emphasis shall be given to the qever ined q 
of ae ane peut ogee bot industries. © 

i g the period of occupation Germany 
shall be treated as a single economic unit. ro this. 
a Seige Policies shall be ‘established: in re= 

(A) Mining and industrial 9 
aisentienes tri production ant 
B) Agriculture, forestry and fishing: 

jhe Sd abs = rationing; Shes 

port and expo: 
Mast ast ‘pi prograni for Gsrnr 
(E) Currency and banking, central taxation 


-E- 
eS — 


can 


ate aE a Xe 
eparation an 
potential d ge of industrial | 
. Transportation and communications. 
In applying these Policies account Shall 
pose where appropriate, of varying local ¢ 
15. Allied controls shall- be imposed upon t 
ener economy, but only to the exten aoe 
(A) To carry ' 
armament and 


Soviet Socialist Republics.) ane 7 be 


-(C) To ‘insure in ‘the manner. determined: by 
the ‘Control Council the equitable rena 
essential commodities tween the severe to * 


To control 


nomie and financial] in 
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* cluding exports and imports, with the aim of pre- 
» venting Germany from developing a war potentia} 
and of achieving the other objectives named 


axe 
{ 0 control all German public or private 
Scientific bodies, research and experimental insti- 


tutions, laboratories, etc., conn i 
activities. : ected with economic 
- In the imposition and maintenance of eco- 
Homic controls established hy the Control Council 
German administrative mact \nery shall be created 
and the German authorities shall be required to 
the fullest extent practicable to proclaim and as- 
‘Sume administration of such controls. Thus it 
Should be brought home to the German people 
that the responsibility for the administration of 
_ Such controls and any breakdown in these controls 
will rest with themselves. Any German controls 
Which may run counter to the objectives of occu- 
pation will be prohibited. 

17. Measures shall be promptly taken: 

(A) To effect essential repair of transport; 

(B) To enlarge coal production; 

(C) To maximize agriculture output; and 

(D)- To effect emergency repair of housing and 
essential utilities. 

18. Appropriate steps shall*be taken by the Con- 
troi Council to exercise control and the power of 
disposition oyer German-owned external assets 
not already under the control of Unitec Nations 
patete have taken part in the war against Ger- 

ny. 

19. Payment of reparations should leave enough 
fesources to enable the German people to sub- 
Sist without external assistance. In working out 
-the economic balance of Germany the necessary 
means must be provided to pay for imports ap- 
proved by the Control Council in Germany. The 
proceeds of exports from current production and 

Stocks shall be available in the first place for 
- payment for such imports. 

The above clause will not apply to the equip- 
’ ment and products referred to in Paragraphs 4 
a (A) and 4 (B) of the reparations agreement. 


; IV—REPARATIONS FROM GERMANY 

4 ' In accordance with the Crimea decision that 
Germany be compeilted to compensate to the great- 
est possible extent for the loss and suffering that 
she has caused to the United Nations and for 
which the German people cannot escape responsi- 
bility, the following agreement on reparations was 
reached: 

i, Reparation claims of the U.S.S.R. shall be 
met by removals from the zone of Germany occu- 
pied by the U.S.S.R. and from appropriate Ger- 
man external assets. 

2. The U.S.S.R. undertakes to settle the repa- 
tation claims of Poland from its own share of re- 
parations. 

3. The reparation claims of the United States, 
the United Kingdom and other countries entitled 
to reparations shall be met from the western 
os and from appropriate German external as- 
Se : 


* 


4. In-addition to the reparations to be taken 

U.S.S.R. from its own zone of occupation, 

the U.S.S.R. shall receive additionally from the 
western zones: 

(A) Fifteen per cent of such usable and com- 
plete industrial capital equipment, in the first 
place from the metallurgical, chemical and ma- 
chine manufacturing industries, as is unnecessary 
for the German peace economy and should be re- 
moved from the western zcnes of Germany, in ex- 
change for an equivalent value of food, coal, pot- 
. ash, zinc, timber, clay products, petroleum prod- 
ucts and such other commodities as may be agreed 


vi 


oe”, 
ill 
- 


R) 

_. upon. 

“s (B) Ten per cent of such industrial capital 
ee equipment as is unnecessary for the German peace 
— economy and should be removed from the western 


' Zones, to be transferred to the Soviet Government 
* on reparations account without, payment or ,ex- 
* change of any kind in return. 
ff Removals of equipment as provided in (A) and 
' (B) above shall be made simultaneously. 
"5, The amount of equipment to be removed 
al from the western. zones on account. of reparations 
- must be determined within six months from now 
at the latest. 
6. por aly 
shall begin as*soon as possible and’ shall -be com- 
pleted within two years from the determination 
| Specified in Paragraph 5. The delivery of products 
" covered by 4 (A) above shall begin as soon as pos- 
| ‘sible‘and shall be made by the U.S.S.R. in agreed 
" installments within five years of the date hereof, 
“The determination of the amount and character 
‘of the industrial capital equipment unnecessary 
for the German peace economy and therefore avail- 
able for repara he Control 


to the final approval of the zone 


of industrial capital equipment | 


one from which the equipment 


7. Prior to the fixing of the «otal amount of 
ment subject to removal, advance deliveries 
be eligible oe ae er Ps ee 
ure set for a 

sentence of Paragraph 6. sla 

8. The Soviet Government renounces all claims 
in respect of reparations. to shares of German 
enterprises which are located in the western zones 
of occupation in Germany, as well as to German 
for assets in all countries, except those speci- 
fied Paragraph 9 below. 

9. The Governments of the United Kingdom 
and the United States of America renounce their 
claims in respect of reparations to shares of Ger- 
man enterprises which are located in the eastern 
zone of occupation in Germany, as well as to 
German foreign assets in Bulgaria, Finland, Hun- 
gary, Rumania and eastern Austria. 

10. The Soviet Government makes no claims 
to gold captured by the Allied troops in Germany. 


V—DISPOSAL OF THE GERMAN NAVY AND 
MERCHANT MARINE 

The Conference agreed in principle upon ar- 
rangements for the use and disposal of the sur- 
rendered German Fleet and merchant ships. It 
was decided that the three Governments would 
appoint experts to work out together detailed plans 
to give effect to the agreed principles. A further 
joint statement will be published simultanteosly by 
the three Governments in due course. 

VI—CITY OF KOENIGSBERG AND THE 
ations ADJACENT AREA 
e erence examined a proposal by the 
Soviet -Government that pending the final de- 
termination of territorial questions at the peace 
settlement the section of the western frontier of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics which is ad- 
jacent to the Baltic Sea should pass from a point 
on the eastern shore of the Bay of Danzig to the 
east, north of Braunsberg and Goldap, to the 
meeting point of the frontiers of Lithuania, the 
Polish Republic and East Prussia. 

The Conference has agreed in principle to the 
proposal of the Soviet Government concerning 
the ultimate transfer to the Soviet Union of the 
city of Koenigsberg and the area adjacent to it 
as described above, subject to expert examina- 
tion of the actual frontier. 

The President of the United States and the 
British Prime Minister have declared that they 
will support the proposal of the Conference at the 
forthcoming peace settlement. 


VII—WAR, CRIMINALS 

The three Governments haye taken note of the 
discussions which have been proceeding in recent 
weeks in London between British, ited States, 
Soviet and French representatives with a view to 
reaching agreement on the_methods of trial of 
those major war criminals ‘whose crimes under 
the Moscow Declaration of October, 1943, have no 
particular geographical localization. 

The three Governments reaffirm their intention 
to bring those criminals to swift and sure justice. 
They hope that the negotiations in London will 
result in speedy agreement being reached for this 
purpose, and they regard it as a matter of greasy 
importance that the trial of those major crim als 
should begin at the earliest ible date. The 
aoe oo of defendants will published before 

pt. 1. ) 

VIII—AUSTRIA 

The Conference examined a proposal by the 
Soviet Government on the extension of the au- 
thority of the Austrian Provisional Government 
to all of Austria. 

The three Governments agreed that they were 
prepared to examine this question after the entry 
of the British. and American forces into the 


city of Vienna, 
IX—POLAND 


The Conférence considered questions relating to 
the Polish Provisional Government and the western 
boundary of Poland. 

On the Polish’ Provisional Government of Na- 
tional Unity they defined their attitude in the 
following statement: 

A—We have taken note with pleasure of the 
agreement reached among representative Poles 
from Poland and abroad which has made possible 
the formation, in accordance with the decisions 
reached at the Crimea Conference, of a Polish Pro- 
visional Government ff National. Unity recognized 

The establishment by the 
ates Governments of diplo- 
matic relations with the Polish Provisional Gov- 
ernment has resulted in the withdrawal of their 
a fat ote from the former Polish Government in 
London, «which no lgnger exists. 

The ‘British and United States Governments 
have taken measures*to protect the interest of 
the Polish Provisional Government, as. the recog- 
nized Government of the Polish plete en the 


} 
é 
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the form of tHis property may be. They have 
further taken measures to prevent alienation to 
third parties of such property. Ail proper facili- 
ties will be given to the Polish Provisional Gov- 
ernment for the exercise of the ordinary legal 
remedies for the recovery of any property belong- 
ing to the Polish State, which may~have been 
wrongfully alienated. : 
The three Powers are anxious to assist the Polish 
*Provisional Government in facilitating the return 
to Poland as soon as practicable all Poles abroad 
' who wish to go, including members of the Polish 
armed forces and the merchant marine. They 
jexpect that those Poles who return home shall be 
accorded personal and property rights on the 
same basis as all Polish citizens. ; 
Tne three Powers note that the Polish Provision- 
al Government, in accordance with the decisions 
of. the Crimea Conference, has agreed to the 
holding of free and unfettered elections as soon as 
‘possible on the basis of universal suffrage and 
secret ballot in which all democratic and anti- 
Nazi parties-shall have the right to take part and 
to put forward candidates, and that _representa- 
tives of the Allied press shall enjoy full freedom 
to. report to the world upon developments in 
Poland before and during the elections 

. B—The following agreement was reached on the 


western frontier of Poland: 


-In conformity with the agreement on Poland 
| _reached at the Crimea Conference the three heads 
of Government have sought the opinion of the 
Polish Provisional Government of National Unity 
in regard to the accession of territory in the 
north and west which Poland should receive. 
The president of the National Council of: Poland 
and members of the Polish Provisional Govern- 
ment of National Unity have been received at the 
Conference and have fully presented their views. 
The three heads of Government reaffirm their 
opinion that the final delimitation of the western 
oe of Poland should await the peace settle- 
ment. 
The three heads of Government agree that, 
pending the final determination of Poland’s west- 
_ ern frontier, the former German territories east of 
a line running from the Baltic Sea immediately 
west of Swinemuende, and thence along the Oder 
‘River .to the confluence of the western Neisse 


'. River and along the western Neisse to the Czecho- 


3 


slovak frontier, including that portion of East 
Prussia not placed under the administration of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in accord- 
ance witn the understanding reached at this Con- 
_ ference and including the area of the former free 
‘city of Danzig, shall be under the administration 
of the Polish State and for such purposes should 
not be considered as part of the Soviet zone of 
occupation in Germany. 


X—CONCLUSION OF PEACE TREA 
ADMISSION TO’ THE UNITED NA’ 
ORGANIZATION 


ES AND 
ONS 


. The Conference pote upon the following state- 
ment of common policy for establishing, as soon as 
possible, the conditions of lasting peace after 
victory in Europe: 

The three Governments considered it desirable 
that the present anomalous position of Italy, Bul- 
aria, Finland, Hungary and Rumania should be 

rminated by the conclusion of peace treaties. 
They trust that the other interested Allied Gov- 
ernments will share these views. . 

For their part, the three Governments have 
included the preparation of a peace treaty for 
Italy as the first among the immediate important 
tasks to be undertaken by the new Council of 
Foreign Ministers. Italy was the first of the 
Axis powers to break with Germany, to whose 
defeat she has made a material contribution, and 
has now joined with the Allies in the struggle 

* against Japan, 

Italy has freed herself from the Fascist regime 
and is making good progress toward the te- 
establishment of a democratic vernment and 
institutions. The conclusion of such a_ peace 
treaty with a recognized and democratic Italian 
Government will make it possible for the three 
Governments to fulfill their desire to support an 
application from Italy for membership of the 


‘ 


4 United Nations, i 


The three Governments have also charged th 
Council of Foreign Ministers with the roses 
preparing peace treaties for Bulgaria, Finland 
Hungary and Bumanis. . ; 

e conclusion of peace treaties with reco 
‘ democratic governments in these States wil ri 
enable the three Governments to support applica- 
tions from_ them for membership of the United 
Nations. The three Governments agree to ex- 
amine, each separately in the near future, in the 
light of the conditions then® eta the es- 
tablishment of diplomatic relations with Fin- 
aed Eira ree ser tetas ree aa to the ex- 
ior to the conclusion of 
treaties. with those. countries. cen 
+The three Governments have’ no doubt that in 
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view of the changed conditions resulting from 1) 
termination of the war in Europe. representatives 
of the Allied press will enjoy full freedom to 
port to the world upon developments in Rumani 


Bulgaria. Hungary and Finland. . * 
‘AS regards the admission of other States into the 
United Nations organization, Article 4 of the 


Charter of the United Nations declared that: ~~ 
“1, Membership in the United Nations is open ' 
to all other peace-loving States who accept the 
obligations. contained in the present Charter, and, | 
in the judgment of the organization, are able > 
and willing to carry out these obligations: i 
“2. The admission of any such State to mem- 
bership in the United Nations will be effected | 
by a decision of the General Assembly upon the : 
recommendation of the Security Council.” =~. +) 
The three governments, so far as they are - 
cerned, will support applications for members ’ 
from those States which have remained neutral | 
during the war and which fulfill the qualifications * 
set out above. ° ¥ ike: | 
The three Governments feel bound, however, to | 
make it clear that they for their part would not} 
favor any application for membership put for=} 
ward by the present Spanish Government, which, 
having been founded with the support of the’ 
Axis Powers, does not, in view of its origins, ; 
nature, its retord and its close association with | 
the aggressor States, possess the qualiscaaan| 
necessary to justify such membership. fo 
XI—TERRITORIAL TRUSTEESHIPS F# 
The conference examined a proposal by the 
Soviet Government concerning trusteeship terri= 
tories as defined in the decision of the Crimes | 
Conference and in the Charter of the United § 
Nations Organization. } 
After an exchange of views on this question it 
was decided that the disposition of any former | 
Italian territories was one to be sdecided in con= | 
nection with the preparation of a peace treaty for ' 
Italy’ and that the question of Italian” territory | 
would be considered by the September council of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs. . 4 


XII—REVISED ALLIED CONTROL COMMISSIO) 
PROCEDURE IN RUMANIA, BULGARIA, ~ 
AND HUNGARY we 
The three Governments took note that the Sov 
representatives on the Allied Control Commissions. | 
in Rumania, Bulgaria and Hungary have com=-| 
municated to their United Kingdom and United | 
States _colleagues proposals for improving thé 
work of the control commission, now that hos= | 
co Re a Europe have ceased. Me. } 
e three Govergments agreed that the revision - 
of the procedures of the Allied Control Commie _ 
sions in these countries would now be undertaken, | 
taking into account the interests and Tesponsi- | 
bilities of the three Governments which togethi ai 
Resear the ema Rapley as the respective | 
ies, and accepting as a basis the a ; 
posals, earee = 


y 
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XITI—ORDERLY TRANSFERS OF GERMAN. | 
a) ; FOF ULATIONS Tee i 
e conference reached the following agreement | 

on the removal of Germans f. - 
slovakia and Hungary: ee re hie 1 
The three Governments, having considered the 
question in all its aspects, recognize that the trans- _ 
t 


the several 
structing their respective representatives ee 


estimate of the time and rate at which further - 
regard to 


suspend 
tion b 
from 


\ 


April 25—Jnune 26, 1945.) 


We, the peoples of the United Nations 
Determined ‘to save succeeding generations from 
© scourge of war,- which twice in our lifetime 
S brought untold sorrow to m} nkind, and 

Te reaffirm faith in fundamentai human rights, 
the dignity and worth of the human person, 
» ib the equal right of men and women. and of 
— fiations large and small, and : 


(Drafted and 
ranciseo, Calif., 


and 

» To promote social progress and better standards 
Pot life in larger freedom, and for these ends 
To practice tolerance and live together in peace 
/ with one another as good neighbors, and : 

To unite our strength to maintain international 
‘peace and security, and 
iS To imsure, by the acceptance of principles -and 
=the institution of methods, that armed force shall 
ot be used, save in the common interest, and 
To. employ ‘international machinery for the 
p otion of the economic and social advancement 
all people, have resolved to combine our efforts 
)to accomplish these aims. 
| Accordingly, our respective governments, through 
"representatives assembled in the city of San Fran- 
' cisco. who have exhibited their full powers found 
to be in good and due form, have agreed to the 
resent Charter of the United Nations and .do 
reby establish an international organization to 
“be known as the United Nations. 


SN 
c; CHAPTER I 
“8 E PURPOSES 

Article 1—The purposes of the United Nations 


1. To maintain inteynational peace and security, 
and to that end: to take effective collective meas- 
/ ures for the prevention and removal of threats to 
» the peace and for the suppression of acts of ag- 
' gression or other breaches of the peace, and to 
» bring about by peaceful means, and in conformity 
th the principles of justice and international 
WwW, adjustment or settlement of international 
disputes or situations which might lead to a breach 
the peace; 
2. To develop friendly relations among nations 
on respect for the principle of equal rights 
nd self-determination of peoples, and to take 
ther eegropsiate measures to strengthen universal 
» 3..To achieve international cooperation in solv- 
ing international problems of an economic, social, 
-cultural or humanitarian character, and in promot- 


for the fundamental freedoms for all without dis- 
Ietion as to race, sex, language or religion; and 
4. To be a center for harmonizing the actions 
f nations in the attainment of these common 


Darra PRINCIPLES 


_ Article 2—The organization and its members, in 
jursuit of the purposes stated in Article 1, shall 
~% in. accordance with the following principles: 
The crganization is based on the principle of 
e sovereign equality of all its members. 
2. All members, in order to ensure to all of them 
‘rights and henefits resulting from membership, 
| fulfill in good faith the obligations assumed 
‘them in accordance with the present charter. 
g Ti members shall settle their international 
utes by peaceful means in such a manner that 
ernational peace, and security, and justice, are 
endangered. R 
All members shall refrain in their interna- 
al relations from the threat or use of force 
st the territorial integrity or political mde- 
ndence of any member or state, or in any other 
anner inconsistent with the purposes of the 
ited Nations. : 
~ All members 
: ce 


Eran is 
: fnterhational peace and security. : 

in the present charter 
Nations to interven 


| ° 


perk 
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ing and encouraging respect for human rights and’ 


of 
| likely 


e 
do-. 


j.unless the Security 


s ca 


CHAPTER II 


' MEMBERSHIP 


Article 3—The original members of the United 
Nations shall be the states which, having par-— 
ticipated in the United Nations. Conference on 
International Organization at San Francisco, or 
have previously signed the declaration, of the 
United Nations of Jan. 1} 1942, sign the present 
irate and ratify it accordance with Article 


_, Article 4—1. Membership in the United Nations 
is open to all other peace-loving states which 
accept the obligations contained in the present 
charter and which, in the judgment of the organi- 
zation, are able and willing to carry out these 
obligations. 

2. The admission of any such state to member- 
ship in the United Nations will be effected by a 
decision of the General Assembly upon the recom- 
mendation of the Security Council. ay 

Article 5—A member of the United Nations 
against which preventive or enforcement action has 
been taken by the Security Council may be sus—_ 

ended from the exercise of the rights and privi- 
eges of membership by the General Assembly upon - 
the recommendation of the Security Council. The 
exercise of these rights and privileges may be 
restored by the Security Council. i 

Article 6—A member of the United Nations which 
has persistently violated the principles contained’ 


os 


in the present charter may be expelled from the ~ 


organization by the General Assembly upon 
recommendation of the Security Council. 


CHAPTER Ii 


ORGANS 


_Article 7—1. There are ‘established as 
cipal organs of the United Nations: 
Assembly, a Security Council, an Economic and 
Social Council, an International Court of Justice, 

a Trusteeship Council and a Secretariat. .~ t 

2. Such subsidiary organs as may be found 
necessary may be established in accordance with 
the present charter. 

Article 8—The United Nations shall place no 
restrictions on the eligibility of men and women, - 
to participate in any capacity and under conditions 
of equility in the principal and subsidiary organs. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY COMPOSITION 


Article 9—The General Assembly shall consist of 
all the members of the United Nations. 
than five | 


the 


Each member shall not have mor 
representatives in the General Assembly. 


FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 


Article 10—The General Assembly may discuss 
any questions or any matters within the scope 
of the present Charter or relating to the powers 
and functions of any organs provided in the present 
Charter, and, except as provided in Article 12, may 
make recommendations to the members of the 
United Nations or to the Security Council, or both, — 
on any such questions or matters. 

Article 11—1. The General Assembly may con- 
sider the general principles of cooperation in the 
maintenance of international peace and pecan 
including the principles governing isa ee 

y 


and the regulations of armaments, and 
recommendations with regard to such 
to the members or to the Security Council or both? 
2. The General Assembly may discuss any ques- 
tions relating to the maintenance of international: 
peace and security brought before it by any member 
of the United Nations, or by the Security Council, 
or by a State, which is noj 3 member of the. 
United Nations, in accordance with the provisions 
of Article 35, Paragraph 2, and, except as provided 
in Artiele 12, may make recommendations with 
regard to any such questions to the State or States 
concerned or to the Sécurity Council, or bh. & 
question on which action is necessary shall be — 
referred to the Security; Council by the General ~ 
Assembly either before after discussion. : 
3. The General Assemh-y may call the attention 
the Security Council to situations which are. 
to endanger international farce and security. 
4. The powers of the General Assembly set out 
in this ee shall not limit the general scope — 
of Article 10. 
” Article 12—1i. While the Security Council is exer- 
cising in respect of any dispute or situation. a 
functions gned to it in the present Charter, the - 
General Assembly shall not-make any recommen. 
dation with regard to that dispute or*situation 
Council so requests. } 


L- 


the prin- — ii 
A General | 


5 


gon ee ; ; 


nye 
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| Article J7—1. The General Assembly shall con- | ity with the least diversion for armaments:of the’ 
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‘the Security Council, shall notify the General As- CHAPTER Vv 
eetly: at es seein of ay, Ny fe eg to THE SECURITY COUNCIL aigarigenar i 2. ¥! 
ie main enance 0: international peace and secur- Article 23—-1. The Security Council shall consist — 
. ity which are being dealt with by the Security | of eleven members of the “United Seem | 
Council and shall similarly notify the General | United States of America, the United Kingdom of 
Assembly, or the members of the United Nations | Great Britain and Northern Ireland, Unio: 
if the General Assembly is not in seSsion, immedi- | 56¢ Soviet Socialist Republics,- the Republic of: | 
ile the Security Council ceases to deal with such hall be permanent members | 
matters. neral Assembly | 
Article 13—1. The General Assembly shall thee big 
initiate studies and make recommendations for 
the purpose of: °* ‘ i 5 
(a) Promoting international cooperation in the 
political field. and encouraging the progressive 
' development of international law and its codifica- 


} 2. The Secretary General, with the consent of 


on; 

.. (b) Promoting international cooperation in the 
economic, social, cultural, educational and health |- 
fields and assisting in the realization of human 
rights.and basic freedoms for all without distinc- 
tions as to race, sex, language or religion. 

2. The further responsibilities, functions and 
powers of the General Assembly with respect to 
matters mentioned in Paragraph (b) above are set 
forth in Chapter IX and X. : 

Article 14—Subject to the provisions of Article 
12, the General Assembly may recommend measures 
for the peaceful adjustment of any situation, re- 
_ gardiess of origin, which it«deems likely to impair 

the general welfare or friendly relations among, 

nations, including situations resulting from a 

violation of the provisions of the present Charter 
_ setting forth the purposes and principles of the 

United Nations. 

"Article 15—1. The General Assembly shall receive 

and consider annual and special reports from the 
Security Council; these reports shall include an 
account of the measures that the Security Council 
has. adopted or applied to maintain international 
peace and security. 

2. The General Assembly shall receive and con- 
sider reports from the other bodies of the organiza- 


ion. : 

E mae ed in ee prcembly all perrent. 
Such functions with respect to the international | agree to accept and carry out the decisions of the 
trusteeship system as are‘ assigned to it under i i er ried 

Chapters XII and XIII, including the approval of si Oe ieee oe ae ee prow er 

Mee ped tact, agreements for areas not desig-| Article 26—In order to promote the establishment 
a S strategic.’’ 


In the first election of the non-permanent mem=*> 
bers, however, three shall be chosen for a<termie= > 
of one year. A retiring member shall ‘not be” 
eligible for immediate re-eleCtion. od: See 

3. Each member of the Security Council shall; 
have one representative. 2 2 i 


PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITY ae 
Article 24—1. In order to insure prompt and) | 
effective action by the United Nations, its mem>=" 
bers confer on the Security Council primary re-~ 
sponsibility for the maintenance of international 
peace and security, and agree that in carrying out. 
its duties under this responsibility the Secu ? 
Council acts on their behalf. 4 ; 
2. In discharging these duties the Security Coun= 
cil shall act in accordance with the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations. The specific 
powers granted to the Security Council for the dis- 
charge of ag auiies ee laid down in Chapters 
an 


* 


3..The Security Council shall submit’ annual ~ 
and, when necessary, special reports to the Gen- 
eral Assembly for its consideration. 

Article 25—The members of the United Nations 


and maintenance of international peace and*securs* 


“sider_and approve the budget of the organization. | world’s human and economic resources, the Secur- 
2. The General Assembly shall consider and-ap- | ity Council shall be responsible for formulating,» 
prove any financial and budgetary arrangements | with the assistance of the Military Staff Commit-. 
with specialized agencies referred to in Article 57 | tee referred to in Article 47, plans to be submitted 
3 eek eee trative Sg ae to the members of the United Nations for) the a 
( : 0 
_Tecommendations to the agencies concerned. Leeraetey pote Oh Ca? Bosra Die gre co oe 
_ 3. The expenses of the organization shall be 4 VOTING . Ame 
Borne “by the members, as. epportioned by the| - artiste 27—1. Each member of the Sgourity: 
Council shall have one vote. : it 

VOTING 2. Decisions of the Security Council on -proce~*5 _ 

dural matters shall be made by an affirmative vote’ | 


» General Assembly. 
Article 18—1. Each member of the United Na- | of seven members. : Ai | 


/ 


tions shall have one vote in the General Assembly. i other = 
diy, Decisions of. the General Assembly on impor- maiters shall be made by eo. aiticenatipene ema 
Beep eereeeos = all be made by a two-thirds |seyen members including the concurring votes of@ 
majority of those present and voting. These | the permanent members: provided that. in. deci- 


questions shall include: recommendations with re- sions under Chapter VI and under Paragraph 3 


spect to the maintenance of international peace i 
and security, the election of the non-permanent ee etnies & batty, to 6 diapate has saa 
PROCEDURE spe 


members of the Security Council, the election of 

the members of the Economic and Social Council, ve F 

the election of the members of the United Nations | Article 28—1. The Security Council shall be so) — 

whieh are to designate the members on the] organized as to be able to function continuously,. 

Trusteeship Council in accordance'with the provi- | Each member of the Security Council shail for this 
purpose be represented at all times ‘at the seat: va 

the organization. sf 


sions of Article 86 (C), the admissien of new mem- 
bers to the United Nations, the expulsion of mem- ; ie 
_ bers, the suspension of the right and privileges of . The Security Council shall hold periodi 
members, questions relating to the operations of | meetings at which each of its members mayy if 
ps eperrone Bybee spite eee questions ¥e desires, te Peo tart oer by a member of’ the’ 
if er stions—includin e | Government or some other E 
determination of additional categories of quastions representative. : Bibs te karst 
to be decided by a two-thirds majority—shall be 3. The Security Council may hold meetings 
made by a majority of those present and voting. such places other than the seat of the organization :— 
Article 19—A member which: is in arrears in the | as in its judgment may best facilitate itstwork,  G:_ 
payments of its financial contributions to. the or- Article 29—The Security Council may establishs ~ 
ganization shall have no vote if the amount of its | such subsidiary organs as it deems necessary for 
arrears equals or exceeds the amount of the con- | the performance of its functions. ' 
tributions due from it for the preceding two full Article 30—The Security Council shall adopt its 
years. The General Assembly may, nevertheless, | own rules of procedure, including the method .of 
pone such a member to vote if it is satisfied that | selecting its president. j 
he failure to pay is due to conditions beyond the Article 31—Any member of the United Nations — 
control of the member. ; which is not a member of the Security Council may 
PROCEDURE Buy question brought before the Mace Caan 
roug! efore the Security Council 
Article 20—The General Assembly shall meet in | whenever the latter i 9 
regular annual sessions and in such special sessions | that member Bon erceintiy ie aL She inter 
as occasion may require. Special sessions shall be Article 32—Any member of the United Nations 
convoked by the Secretary General at the request | which is not a member of. the Security ~ 
of the Security Council or of a majority of the | or any State not a member of the nited: 
members of the United Nations. if it is a party to a dispute under 
_ ,, Article 21—The General Assembly shall adopt | by the Security Council, shall be invit 
its own rules of procedure. It shall elect its presi- | ticipate in the discussion relating t | 
patab.tor each Session. The Security Council shall lay down. such con 
fuoh, Subsidiary organs qo tedeems ‘necessary for |a°Slats ‘Winey Seems Sof the Parte 
idia, sary for|a State : ; mith 
its funetions. ay Nations. irr onigpe ah ais reas MS 


- 
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- CHAPTER VI 
PACIFIC SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 


_, Article 33—1. The parties to any dispute, the 
“continuance of which is likely to endanger the 
“maintenance of: international peace, and security, 
all, first of all, seek a solution bj} negotiation, 
inquiry, mediation, conciliation, arbitration, judi- 
ial settlement, resort to regional agencies or ar- 
'rdngements, or other peaceful means of their 
own choice. 
+52. The Security Council shall, when it deems 
) hecessary, call upon the parties to settle their 
é ‘dispute by such means. 
' Article 34—The Security Council may investigate 
@ny dispute, or any situation which might lead to 
- international friction or give rise to a dispute, 
§ order to determine whether its continuance is 
likely to endanger the maintenance of international 
> Peace and security. 
' Article 35—1. Any member of the United Nations 
May bring any dispute or any situation of the 
‘nature referred to in Article 34 to the attention 
‘of the Security Council, or of the General As- 
sembly. 
2. A state which is not a member of the United 
Nations may bring to the attention of the Security 
Council or of the General Assembly any dispute 
to which it is a party, if it accepts in advance, for 
the purposes of the dispute, the obligations of 
> pacific settlement provided in the present charter. 
_ 3. The proceedings of the General Assembly in 
respect of matters brought to its attention under 
this article will be subject to the provisions of 
Articles 11 and 12. 
_ Article 36—1. The Security Council may, at any 
' stage of a dispute of the nature referred to in 
Article 33 or of a situation of like nature, recom- 
'mend appropriate procedures or methods of ad- 
justment. 
2. The Security Council should take into con- 
sideration any procedures for the settlement of the 
enue which have already been adopted by the 
‘parties. 
3. In making recommendations under this article 
" the Security Council should take into consideration 
that legal disputes should as a general rule be 
referred by the parties to the International Court 
of Justice in accordance with the provisions of 
the statute of the court. ' 
Article 37—1. Should the parties to a dispute of 
the nature referred to in Article 33 fail to settle 
it by the means indicated in that article, they shall 
refer it to the Security Council- 
2. If the Security Council deems that the con- 
tinuance of the dispute is in fact likely to endanger 
the maintenance of international peace and secur- 
ity, it shall decide whether to take action under 
rticle 36 or to recommend such terms of settle- 
it may consider appropriate. ; 
rejudice to the provisions 
of Articles 33-37 of this chapter, the Security 
cil may, if all the parties to any dispute so 
equest; make recommendations to the parties with 
‘a view to a peaceful settlement of the dispute. 


ss CHAPTER VII 


- ACTION TH RESPECT TO THREATS TO THE 
- pe : cok, BREACHES OF THE PEACE AND ACTS 


PE. , 
OF AGGRESSION. 


Article 39—The Security Council shall determine 
he existence of any threat to the peace, breach 
¢ of aggression and shall make 
hat measures shall be 
ovisions of Articles 
tore international 


Ment as 
‘Article 38—Without 


Security Council may decide 
involving the use of armed 
loyed to give effect to its de- 
call upon members of the 
‘These 


an 

severance of 
ld the Security 

proved to be in- 

puate, action by air, sea or 

foreetamnational. peace Such 

| may include demonstrations, ‘blockade, and 


in: 
it may take such 
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other operations by air, sea or land forces of 
members of the United Nations. ‘ f 
_ Article 43—1, All members of the United Na- 
tions, in order to contribute to the maintenance 
of international peace and security, undertake to 
make available to the Security Council, on its call 
and in accordance with a special agreement or 
agreements, armed forces, assistance, and facilities, 
including rights of passage, necessary for the 
purpose of maintaining international peace and 
security. ' ; 
2. Such agreement or agreements shall 
the numbers and types of forces, their degree of 
readiness and general location, and the nature of 
the fac es and assistance to be provided. - 
3. The agreement or agreements shall be negoti- 
ated as soon as possible on the initiative of ithe’ 
Security Council. They shall be concluded between 
the Security Council and member states or between 
the Security Council and groups of member states 
and shall be subject to ratification by the signatory 
states in accordance with their constitutional 
processes. 
_Article 44—When the Security Council has de~ 
cided to use force it shall, before calling upon 2 


overn » 


member not represented on it to provide armed i, 


forces in fulfillment of the obligations assumed 
under Article 43; invite that member, if the mem- 
ber so desires, to participate in the decisions of the 
Security Council concerning the employment of 
contingents of that member’s armed forces. | 
Article 45—In order to enable the United Nations 
to take urgent military measures, members, shall 
hold immediately available national air force con- 
tingents for combined international enforcement. 
action. The strength and degree of readiness of 
these contingents and plans for. their combined 
action shall be determined, within the limits laid 
down in the special agreement or- agreements re- 
ferred to in Article 43, by the Security Council 
with the assistance of the Military Staff Commit- 


tee. 
Article 46—Plans for the application of armed — 


force shall be made by the Security Council with 
the assistance of the Military Staff Committee. 

Article 47—1. There shall be established a Mili- 
tary Staff Committee to advise and assist the’ 
Security Council on all questions relating to the 
Security Council’s military requirements for “the 
maintenance of international peace and security, 
the employment and command of forces placed 
at its disposal, the regulation of armaments, and 
fap pate disarmamen 

5 e 
of the Chiefs of Staff of the permanent members 
of the Security Council or their representatives. 
Any member of the United Nations not perma-~ 
nently represented on the committee shall be. 
invited by the committee to be associated with it 
when the efficient discharge of the committee's’ 
responsibilities requires the participation of that 
member in its work. i 

3. The Military Staff Committee shall be re- 
sponsible, under the Security Council, for the 
strategic direction of any armed forces placed at 
the disposal of the Security Council. Questions 


relating to the command of such forces shall he _ 


worked out subsequently. 


The Military Staff Committee, with the au- - 
after — 


consultation with: appropriate regional agencies, — 


thorization of the Security Council and 
may establish regional subcommitte 


es. 
Article 48—1. The action required to carry out 


the decisions of the Security Council for the main- | c 


tenance of international peace and security shall 
be taken by all the members of the United Nations, 
or by some of them, as the Security Council may 
determine, 

2. Such’ decisions shall’ be carried out by the 
members of the United Nations directly and 
through their action in the. appropriate interna~ 
tional agencies of which they are members. 

Article 49—The members of the-United Nations 
shall join in affording mutual assistance in carry- 


ing out the measures decided upon by the Security 


Council. of, 

Article 50—If preventive or enforcement meas- 
ures against any state are taken by the Security 
Council, any other state, whether 4 member of the 
United Nations or not, 
fronted with special ecohomic problems arisin 
from the carrying out of those measures shi 
have the right to consult the Security Council with 
regard to a solution of #1ose problems. 

Article 51—Nothing in fie present charter shall 
impair the inherent right of individual or collective 
self-defense, if an armed attack occurs against a 

until the Security 


member of the organization, 
| Council has taken the measures necessary to main-_ 
tain international peace and security. Measures 


taken by members in the exercise of this eet. ne i 


self-defense shall be immediately reported 
Security Council and shall not in resé way affe 
fhe authority and responsibility of the Security 
Council under the present charter to take at any 
time such action as it may deem 
to maintain or restore international peace and 


security, 


necessary in order 


t. 
Military Staff Committees shall consist 


hich finds itself con- __ 
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CHAPTER VIII 


REGIONAL ARRANGEMENTS, 


Article 52—1. Nothing in the present Charter 
‘precludes the existence of regional arrangements or 
agencies for dealing with such matters relating to 
the maintenance of international peace and secur- 
ity as are appropriate for regional action, pro- 
vided that such arrangements or agencies and their | 
vealed id are pooeeoe ie the purposes and 
principles of the organization. ; 

‘the members of the United Nations entering 
into such arrangements or constituting such agen- 
cies shall make every effort to achieve peaceful 
settlement of local disputes through such regional 

, arrangements or by such regional agencies before 
referring them to the Security Council. 

3. The Security Council should encourage the 

| development of peaceful settlement of local dis- 
putes through such regional arrangements or by 
Such regional agencies either on the initiative 
of the states concerned or by reference from the 
Security Council. £ 

4. This article in no way impairs the applica- 
tion of Articles 34 and 35. 4 

Article 53—1. The Security Council shall, where 

‘ appropriate, utilize such arrangements or agencies 
yi? for enforcement action under its authority. But 
i no enforcement action shall be taken under regional 
arrangement or by regional agencies without the 
A authorization of the Security Council, with the 
exception of measures against any enemy state, as 
described below, provided for pursuant to Article 
07, or in regional arrangements directed against 
renewal of aggressive policy on the part of any such 
7 _ state, until such time as the organization may, on 
é request of the governments concerned, be charged 
with the responsibility for preventing further ag- 
/ gression by such a state. . 
“ _ 2, The term ‘‘enemy state’’ as used in Paragraph 
* 1 of this article applies to any state which during 
the second World War has been an enemy of any 
_. = Signatory of the present charter. 

y Article 54—The Security Council shall at all 
times be kept fully infoymed of activities under- 
taken, or in contemplation, under regional ar- 
Trangements or by regional agencies for the main- 

4 tenance of international peace and security. 


es CHAPTER IX 
: INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COOPERATION 


Article 55—With a view to the creation of condi- 
tions. of stabiilty and well-being which are neces- 
Sary for peaceful and friendly relations among 
nations based on respect for the principle of equal 
Tights and self-determination of people, the United 
‘ Nations shall promote: 

L 
j 
i 


x 


(a) Higher standards of living, full employment, 
and conditions of economic and social progress 
and development; x ; 

(b) Solutions of international economic, social, 

health, and related problems and international cul- 
tural and educational cooperation and 
~ (c) Universal respect for, and observance of, 
human rights and fundamental freedoms for all 
: ‘ Wiebe distinction as to race, sex, language, or 
_ religion. 
' Article 56—All members pledge themselves to 
; take joint and separate action in cooperation 
- with the organization for the achievement of the 
purposes set forth in Article 55. 

Article 5i—1. The various specialized agencies 
yp established by inter-governmental agreement, and 
paving wide international responsibilities as de- 

: » fined in their basic instruments in economic, social, 
4 cultural, educational, health and related fields, 
: shall be brought into relationship with the United 
Nations in accordance with the provisions of Article 


63. 

2, Specialized agencies thus brought into rela- 
tionship with the organization are hereinafter 
; referred to as ‘‘the specialized agencies.”’ 

} Article 58—The organization shall make recom- 
) mendations for the coordination of the policies 
4 - and activities of the specialized agencies. 

Article 59—The organization shall, where appro- 
priate, initiate negotigtions among .the States 
concerned for the creation of any new specialized 
agency required for the accomplishment of the 

purposes ‘set forth in Article 55. 

7 Article 60—Responsibility for the discharge of 
4 the organizations functions set forth in this chap- 
: ter shall be vested in the General Assembly and, 


7 


under the authority of the General Assembly, in 
the Economic and Social Council, which shall have 
for this purpose the powers set forth in Chapter 


CHAPTER X 


ECONOMC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
, COMPOSITION 


Article 61—1. The Economic and Social Coun- 


cil shall consist of eighteen members of the United 
Nations elected by the General Assembly. 


Panes j to the provisions of Paragraph 3,8 
be ee a the Hoonomie and Social Coun 
shall be elected each year 
years. 
mediate re-election. ; 


the Economic and Social Council shall be chos 
The term of office of six members so chosen shay 
expire at the end of one year, and of six otht 
members at the end of two years, in 
with arrangements made by the General 


Council shall have one representative. “ 


-may make or initiate studies and reports wi; 
respect to international economic, social, cultura 
educational, health, and related matters and m= 
make recommendations with respect to any § 
matters to the General Assembly, to the memh 
of the United Nations, and to the specialized ag 
cies concerned. 


of promoting respect \for, and observance of, hr 
es tights and fundamental freedoms for & 


sion to the General Assembly, with respect 
matters falling within its compe 


scribed by the United Nations, international cor 
ferences on matters falling within its competencs 


General Assembly, with any of the agencies % 
ferred to in Article 57, defining the terms © 
which the agency concerned shall be brought in 
relationship with the United Nations: 


cialized agencies through consultation with 4 
recommendations to such agencies and thro 
recommendations to the General Assembly and 
the members of the United Nations. 


is authorized to take appropriate steps to obtai 
regular reports from the specialized agencies. > 
may make arrangements with the members of th 
United Nations and with the specialized agence 
to obtain reports on the steps taken to. give e€ 
to its own recommendations and falling within’! i% 
ee which are made by the General As 
sembly, 


gil to the General Assembly, 
may furnish information to the Security Counc# 


and shall assist the Security Council upon i 
request. Y 


So cher ranncamienneient Ce oe Gasocaineaaee pI 
Assembly, perform services at the request of thi 
quest of the specialized agencies. : " 
specified elsewhere in the present Charte 


for a term 0 
A retiring member shall be, eligible for 


3. At the first election, eighteen members 


accord 


an 


4. Each member of the Economic and Sec 


FUNCTIONS AND POWERS i@ 
Article 62—1. The Econemic and Social Cound) 


iain 


PIP 


2. It may make recommendations for the D 


3. It may prepare draft conventions for submi 


tence. 
4. It may call, in accordance with the rules 


2. It may coordinate the activities of the spe 


7 
5 | 
Article 64—1. The Economic and Social Coune; 


z 
2. It may communicate its observance on 4 


rticle 65—The Economie and Social Counex 


Article 66—1. The Economic and Social Counc# 


2. It may, with the approval of the Genera 
members of the United Nations and at. the Te 


3. It may perform such other functions as 4&1 


rc 
such functions as may be assigned to it by 
General Assembly. 


VOTING hei 
Article 67—1. Each member of the Economic an¢ 
Social Council shall have one vote. : el 
2. Decisions of the Economic and Social Counci 
shall be taken by a majority of the mem 
present and voting. =n 


PROCEDURE at ae 
Article 68—The Economic and Social Coun 
shall set up commissions in economic and soc 


for the performance of its functions; * 
Article 69—The Economic and Social, Coun 
shall invite any member of the United Nations t 
participate, without vote, in its deliberations 
any matter of particular concern to that member 
Article 70—The Economic and: Social Counei 
may thake arrangements for representatives of th 
specialized agencies to participate, without yote, i 
its deliberations and in those of the commissio 
established by it, and for its representatives ‘ 
parpleinets in the deliberations of the specialize: 
agencies. , 
Article 71—The Economic and Social Co 
may make suitable arrangements for consulta 
with non-governmental organizations. which 2 
concerned with matters within its compete! 
be made with in 
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‘inelude provision for the convening of meet- | should be based 
op request of a majority of its members. soyerei equBhys moapect (70x, Che Beare 


< Article 79—The terms of trusteeship for each ter- 
CHAPTER XI 


ritory to be placed under the trusteeship system, 
DECLARATION REGARDING 


including any alteration or amendment, shall be 
J agreed upon by the states directly concerned in- 

i _ NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 

>) Article 73—Members of the United Ntions which 


cluding the mandatory power-in the case of terri-') 
ake under eine by a member of the_ 
th ; ons, and sha [ 

ye or aSsume reSponsibilities for the adminis- | for in Articles 83 and 85. © spkaved ie ae 
bra tion of territories whose peoples have not yet Article 80—1: Except as may be agreed upon in 
= at ained a Tull measure of self-government recog- individual trusteeship agreements made in accor-* 
nize the principle that the interests of the inhabi- | dance with the provisions of this chapter, placing 

ts of these territories are paramount, and accept | each territory under the trusteeship system, and 


S a sacred trust the obligation to promote to the | until.such agreements have been concluded, noth- , 
most, within the system of international peace | ing in this chapter shall be construed in or of- i 


itself to alter in any manner the rights whatso- 

ever of any states or any peoples or the terms 

of existing international instruments to which 
members of the United Nations may respectively 

be_ parties. bg r 

2. Paragraph 1 of this article shall not be inter- 
preted as giving grounds for delay or postponement 

: ernn of the hegotiation and conclusion of such agree- 

ount of the political aspirations of the peoples, ments for placing mandated and other territories’ 
nd to assist them in the progressive development | under the trusteeship system as provided for in-- 
bf their free political institutions, according to the }~Article 77. ; 

. particular circumstances of each territory and its 
“peoples and their varying stages of advancement; | each case include the terms under which the 
_ (c) To further international peace and security; trust territory will be administered and designate 
» (a) To promote constructive measures of develop- | the authority which shall exercise the administra- 
ment, to encourage research, and to cooperate | tion of the trust territory. Such authority, here- © 


and security established by the present charter, the 

) well-being of the inhabitants of these territories, 
‘and, to this end: 7 

(a) To insure, with due respect for the culture 

nba peoples concerned, their political, economic, 
i and educational advancement, their just 

tre ent, and their pce against abuses; 
(b) To° develop self-government, to take due 


one or more states of the United Nations itseli. | 
Article 82—There may be designated, in any 
* trusteeship agreement, a strategic area or areas 
' (e) To transmit regularly to the secretary gen- which may include part or all of the trust. terri- 
eral for information purposes, subject to such tory to which the agreement applies, without preju- 
‘limitation as security and constitutional considera- dice to any special agreement or agreements made 
) tions may require, statistical and other information under Article 43. ; : \ 
of @ technical nature relating to economic, social, Article 83—1, All functions of the United Nations 


A in the territories for | relating to strategic areas, including the approval © i 


and educational conditions in 
| \hich they are respectively responsible other than of the terms of the trusteeship agreements and of 


hose territories to which Chapters XII and XIII 


apply. 

" Article 74—Members of the United Nations agree 
_ that their policy in respect to the territories, to 
which this chapter applies, no less than in respect 
‘of their metropolitan areas, must be based on the 

- general principle of good-neighborliness, due ac- 

) count being taken of the interests and well-being 
™ of the rest of the world, in social, economic and 
commercial matters. 


'.. CHAPTER XII 


by the Security Council. 

2. The basic objectives set forth in Article 16 
shall be applicable to the people of each strategic 
area. , y 


strategic areas. 
Article 84—It shall be the duty of the administer- 


INTERNATIONAL TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM | ing authority to insure that the trust territory 
shall play its part in the maintenance of inter- 


’ -Article 75—-The Unite x 
under its authority Pepa eae as gears Re eo ane 
stem administering authority may make use of volun- 
= ligt teer forces, facilities, and assistance from the trust 
territory in carrying out the obligations toward the 
Security Council undertaken in this regard by the 
administering authority, as well as for local pi 


trust territory. 
Article 85—-1. The functions of the United Na- 


approval of the terms of the rusteeship agree- 
ments and gt their alteration or amendment, shall — 
be exercised by the General Assembly. 


authority of the General Assembly, sh assist the 
General Assembly in carrying out these functions, 


‘CHAPTER XII ~ 
THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL COMPOSITION 


Article 86-—1. The Trusteeship Council shall con- 
sist of the following members of the United 


Nations: 


steeship agreement; 
' (ce) To encourage respect for human rights and 
“for fundamental freedoms for all without distinc- 
as'to race, sex, language or religion, and to 
uirage recognition of the interdependence of 


tories; 
(b) Such of those members mentioned by name 
in Article 23 as ‘are not administering trust ter- 


ritories; and 


oregoing objectives, (c) As many other members elected for three- 


f Article 80. year terms “by the General Assembly as may be — 


necessary to insure that the total number of mem- 
bers of the Trusteeship Council is equally divided 
between those members of the United Nations 


“may be p VY 
3 which administer trust. territories and those which 


reements: - ‘ 

a "Territories now held under mandate; 
Territories which may be detached from ene- 

states as a result of the second World War; 


Territories voluntarily placed under the 
1 by ‘states responsible for their administra- | 


will be a matter for subsequent agreement 

hich territories in the foregoing categories 

be oer’ under the trusteeship system and 

easiness ten tanta 
es: have 2 

f “Nations ‘Telationship among which 

tas 3 ‘ 


shall designate one specially qualified person t 
represent it therein. : 4 vile 


FUNCTIONS AND POWERS 
Article 81—The General Assembly and, under its 


their functions, may: 
(a) Consider reports submitted by the admin- 


istering authority; F 
b) Kecept petitions and examine them in con- 


pat nion with the administering authority; . 
rah aah! gine shel itn chee Bie ice 


With one another and with appropriate interna- | after called the administering authority, may be ~ 


their alteration or amendment, shall be exercised — 


3. The Security Council shall,~ subject to fhe it 


and the maintenance of law and order within the — 


tions with regard to trusteeship agreements for all. 
areas not designated as eer including the — 


2. The trusteeship Council, operating under the. : 


(a) Those members administering trust terri- — 


o not. : 
é 2. Each member of the Trusteeship Council 


authority, the Trusteeship Council, in carrying out “ 


fh Re * t 
5 0" reel | : 


—. a nd eui%° f& - . 3 @a _—=  . © . 
a r 7? Cs Sie. _—_, 


Article 81—The trusteeship agreement shall ini 


' ; Pe . oA 3 
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ternational officials responsible only to the om 
anization. j ¥, Sue 
i, - Each member of the United Nations poe 
takes to respect the exclusively international ¢ az 
acter of the responsibilities of the secretary geners 
and the staff, and not to seek to influence ther 
in the discharge of their responsibilities. . a 
Article 101—1. The staff shall be appointe 
by the secretary general under regulations estat 
lished by the General Assembly ye | 
- Appropriate staffs shall be permanently az 
signed to the Economic and Social Council, th 
Trusteeship Council, and, as required, to: otne 
organs of the United Nations. These. staffs sha 
form a part of the Secretariat. aS 
- The paramount consideration in the employ 
ment of the staff and in the determination of thi 
conditions of service shall be the necessity © 
Securing the highest standards of efficiency, comi 
petence and integrity. Due regard shall be pai 
to the importance of recruiting the staff on as wi dic 
a geographical basis as possible. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS — : 

Article 102—1. Every treaty and every inter 
national agreement entered into by any mems 
ber of the United Nations after the present char! 
ter comes into force shall &S soon as possible bé 
registered with the Secretariat and published by. itl 


(c) Provide for periodic visits to the respective 
trust territories at times agreed upon within the 
administering authority; and _ 

(d) Take these and otHer actions in conformity 
With the terms of the trusteeship agreements. 

Article 88—The Trusteeship Council shall formu- 
late a questionnaire on the political, economic, so- 
cial and educational advancement of the in- 
habitants of each trust territory, and __ the 
administering authority for each trust territory 
within the competence of the General Assembly 
shall make an annual report to the General As- 
sembly upon the basis of such questionnaire. 

VOTING 

Article 89—1. Each member of the Trusteeship 
Council shall have one vote. : ) 

2. Decisions of ‘the ‘Trusteeship Council shall be 
taken byva majority of the members present and 


voting. 
PROCEDURE 
Article 90—i, The Trusteeship Council shall 
adopt its own rules of Procedure, including the 
method of Selecting its president, e. 
, _ 2. The Trusteeship Council shall meet as required 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 
Article 92—The International Court of Justice 


Article 104—The organization shall ‘enjoy in the 
territory of each of its members “such legal ca- 
pacity as may be necessary for the exercise ¢ h 
its functions and the fulfillment of its purposes, 

Article 105—i. The organization shall enjo; 
in the territory of each of its members such 
privileges and immunities as are hecessary for the 


_4 State which is not a member of the United 
Nations may become Party to the statute of the 
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_Article 94—1. Rach member of the United*Na- 
tions undertakes to comply with the decision of the 


are necessary for the independent exercise oft 
International eas of Justice in any case to 


cs functions in connection with the: organiza 
ion. - 
3. The General Assembly may make recom- 
mendations with a view to determining’ the ‘de 
of-the epplication of Paragraphs 1 and 2 of f 
article or mby propose conventions to,the mem: 
bers of the United Nations for this purpose, | 


CHAPTER XVII 


Article 106—Pending the coming into. force, of’ 
in Artic 6. 


Tendered by the court, the other party may have 
recourse to the Security Council, which may, if 
it deems necessary, make recommendations or de- 
cide upon Pessures to be taken to give effect. to 


icle 95—Nothing in the present Charter shall 
Prevent members of the United Nations from en- 


it to begin the exercise of its responsibilities under : 
: Article 42, the parties to the four-nation declaras | 
of Justice to give an advisory opinion on any | ti 3, and F b 
legal question. : 
2. Other organs of the United Nations and 

Specialized agencies which May at any time be so 
authorized by the General Assembly, may also re- 
quest advisory opinions of the court on legal ques- 
tions arising within the scope of their activities. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE SECRETARIAT 


Article 97—There shall be a Secretariat com- 
prising a secretary general and such staff as the 

_ Organization may require. The secretary general 
shall be appointed by the General Assembly on the 
recommendation of the Security Council. He 


Shall be the chief administrative officer of the 
organization. “ 


graph 5 of that declaration, . consult. with ‘one +| 
another and, as occasion requires, with -other 
members of the organization with a view-to su 


Article 107—Nothing in ¢he present charter sh: 
invalidate or preclude action in ‘relation -to: ai 
state which during the second -World War 
been an enemy of any signatory to the» present 
charter, taken or authorized # & result of that war 
Hae he governments having esponsibility for coe 


CHAPTER XVIII : 
: AMENDMENTS 


Article 108—Amendments to the pre, | 
shall cont into force for Fore ee 


I e General As- 
Sembly, of the Security Council, of the Economic 
and Social Council and of the Trusteeship Council, 


mn, 
, general may bring to 
the attention of ‘the Security Council any maiter 
Which in his opinion may threaten the Maintenance 
of international peace’ and security. 5 
rticle 100—1. In the performance of their 
duties the Secretary general and the Staff shall 
not seek or receive instructions from. any Govern- 
ment or from any other po poaette external to the ‘ 


efrain from an acs 5 meter cae h tpa G 
tion. which might reflect on their ‘position as in- heen Ay alternation of the pete o ‘ 


ed by a two-thirds vote. 
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‘take effect when! ratified in accordance with} Done in the 
city of San Francisco the twenty- 

: tutional processes by two- | sixth day of Jun n 
Date a members of the United Nations in- forty-five. ib Woman weta 
erty Gatch permanent members of the Se- saree! a ae “gent tae of the United Nation’ 

. ¥ e dates (a 5) the i - 
3. ho such a aig at has not been held before | fications of the Dharten or the renee they sanned 
follownte _ ne weer onthe nak ie eek peel = = tet om All dates are for deposits unless 
‘hatter “the ‘proposal Etch ache eee rke which indicates ratification only. a 
all Placed on the agenda of that session | Country Deposited | Country Deposited ~ 
ef the General Assembly, and the conference shall Argentina .....Sept. 24] Lebanon 
be held if so decided by a majority vote of the] Australias . : Liberia. «, scot: 
“Members of the General Assembly and by“a vote | Belgium _.. *Oct. 31 Luxembourg 
of any seven members of the Security Council. Bolivia ........ i Mexico 


Brazil,........ Sept.'21} Netherlands |). . 
CHAPTER XIX ag se ee sal Fe abhi Zealand... .Sept. 19 
: ee se, ee) } Chile. - cies. ct. icaragua ..... i 
RATIFICATION AND SIGNATURE China ..... .. Sept. 28 Norway ade: 5G hi 
Colombia ;.. -*Oct. 24 | Panama® .... . 4 : 


Article 1101. The present charter shall be| Costa Rica 


| vatified by the signatory states-in accordance with Paraguay) -3..e Oot. ia 


_ their respective constitutional processes. AL phe Se -- Oct. 154} Peru os. s 0h ore *Oct. 15 
a Goer tt® Le are _ihall be, deposited with the Saronen poet gy Oct. 19 Philippines Ae Ock. it 
nite a ° erica, pe a Ba - 9] FOlana .......,. . 
> which shall notify all the signatory states of each | Rouador | SBUCE Arabia”. Oct. 18: 
deposit as well as the secretary general of the Egypt. ses. My Oct.-22 | South Africals 12 ee : 
organization when he has been elected. El Salvador ... Sept. 26| Turk "Sept. 28 
-. 3. The present charter shall come into force Ethiopia a9 ‘ Uruguay. ..... ENV. 
upon the deposit of ratifications by the Republic France "aug. 31| United Kingdom Oct, 20 
) of China, France, the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- Greece.) *Sept. 25| United States...Aue. 8 
| publics, the United Kingdom of Great Britairt and| Guatemala || : UBER net eyet tod 
; orthern Ireland, and the United States of Amer-| Haiti “\ "sept. 27| Byelorussia SSR. 
og aaa by a majority of the other signatory | Honduras |... ‘ Oe dae 
Ear et are “Set, 18 | Venenuera. = seept. Be 
a tify it after it has come in orce Wi ie A i re ees k 
"become original members of the Unitéd Nations | ™@4---------->- *Oct 30" Yugoslavia ..... Oct. 19 


» on the date of the deposit of their respective The Charter came into being Oct. 24, 1945) when 
_ Yatifications. the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics deposited 
| Article 111—The present charter, of which the | its instrument of ratification, the 29th mecessary 

_ Chinese, English, French, Russian and Spanish | to bring this about, -Secretary of State James F. 

. ‘texts are equally authentic, shall remain deposited | Byrnes then signed the protocol formally attesting 

in the archives of the Government of the United | that the Charter of the United Nations had come 

~. Sta of America. Duly certified copies thereof | into force. y 

' shall be transmitted by that Government to the The Charter was adopted by the United States 

' Goyernments of the other signatory states. Senate by a vote of 89 to 2. Senators William’ 
at - faith whereof the representatives of the| Langer (R.-N. D.) and Henrik Shipstead (R,- 

United Nations have signed the present charter.’ Minn.) voted against. 


aS The Atlantic Charter yy 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt and Prime Minister Winston Churchill met “‘Somewhere on the 
lantic’’: early in August, 1941, and issued a joint declaration of the peace aims of the United States 
and Great Britain—The Atlantic Charter. The official statement, covering the meeting, issued in 
Washington (Aug.14), said: 7 


> The President-of the United States and the Prime | of the peoples concerned; j 
-Minister, Mr. Churchill, representing His Majesty’s Third, they respect the right of all peoples to 
Government in the United Kingdom, have met at choose the form of government under which they 


<> = w ll live; and they wish to see sovereign rights and 
| _. They have been accompanied by officials of their | self-government restored to those who have been 

- two governments, including high ranking officers| forcibly deprived of them; y 
of their military, naval and air services. Fourth, they will endeavor, with due respect for 
The whole problem of the supply of munitions of | their existing obligations, to further the enjoyment 
ee “aS provided by the Lease-Lend Act, for the| by all States, great or small, victor or vanquished, 
ed forces of the Unted States and for thos¢| of access, on equal terms, to the trade and to the 
tries, actively engaged in resisting aggression | raw materials of the world which are needed for 

fe ‘been further examined. their economic prosperity; ey 

© Lord Beaverbrook, the Minister of Supply of the Fifth, they desire to bring about the fullest 
| British Government, has joined in these con-/| collaboration between all nations in the economic 
ferences. “He is going to proceed to Washington to | field with the object of securing, for all, improved 
disctiss further details with appropriate officials of | labor standards, economic adjustment and social 

‘the United- States Government., These conferences | security; 

vill also cover the supply problems of the Soviet Sixth, after the ‘final destruction of the Nazi 

nion. = z ; %: tyranny, they hope to see established a peace which 
» ‘The President and the Prime Minister have had | will afford to all nations the means of dwelling in 
> several conferences. They have considered the| safety within their own boundaries, and which will 
\ dangers to world ‘civilization arising from the| afford assurance that all the men in all the lands” 
policies max iro out their lives in freedom from fear and 
d H want; ‘ 
oes Seventh, such a peace should enable all men to 
traverse the high seas and oceans without 
hindrance; ; ; 

Eighth, they believe that all of the nations of 
the world, for realistic as well as spiritual reasons. ~« 
must come to the abandonment of the use of force. 
ee Since ne se “peg bee Th eg ae ei ae hae 
% i rime Minister, Mr. Churchill, represent- | sea or air armaments continue e, employ Vv 

= ois Ma esty’s Government in the United | nations which threaten, or may threaten, aggres- 

ingdom, being met together, deem it right to| sion outside of their frontiers, they believe, pending 
ke known certain common principles the | the establishment of a wider and permanent system 
onal policigs of their respective countries on | of general security, that the disarmament of stich — 
h base their hopes for a better future for| nations is essential. They will likewise aid and 
world. encourage all other practicable measures which - 
irst, their countries seek no aggrandizement, | will lighten for peace-loving peoples the crushing 
; torial or other; Seas burden of armaments. 
they desire to see no territorial changes 5 FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
“that do not:accord with the freely expressed wishes | — Winston S. CHURCHILL. { 


t ; 
e President of the United States of America 


rit 


of ihe United Nations. her 
ed Nations, as formally un- | country in which it it displayed. ‘The flag is un~ 
toa Bate 18, 1943 ape of oficial. the work of gd tae of citizens who felt 
on a, white field and is also | that a flag would indieate the objectives of the 
4 ‘Freedoms flag. It is not in- | United Nations and gain support for its aims 
wave alone but alongside the flag of the | throughout the world. ee Nd 
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The United States Navy became the greatest sea- 
power in history in World War II. The force 
becume so powerful that it roamed wherever and 
Whenever it desired, again outfought the German 
submarine menace in the Atlantic and in the 
Pacific long distances were conquered by such new 
‘means as great floating drydocks and ‘supply 
“forces which refueled and replenished fleets with 
hardly an interruption of operations against ihe 
enemy. yi? 
The ‘‘two-ocean’’ Navy authorized by Congress 
July 1, 1940 took form rapidly oe from 
approximately 4,500 vessels of \pre-Pearl arbor 
. ‘days to 91,209 vessels in all types on July 1, 1945. 
*The Navy completed 1,265 combatant ships, in- 
_ eluding: 10 battleships, 27 larger aircraft carriers, 
> 110 escort carriers and 45 cruisers in the five-year 
"period. To man this Navy the July 1, 1940 per- 
sonnel was enlarged to’ 3,389,000 on June 30, 1945: 
the Marine Corps was expanded from 28,364 to 476,- 
8709 and thé CoaSt Guard personnel climbed from 
- 13,766 to. 171,192. 
Expenditures under-the Navy War program dur- 
» img the) five years aggregated $90,500,000,000— 
* \almost two-thirds of the $138,600,000,000 which the 
avy was authorized to obligate. The peak of 
col itments was reached in the first half of 1942 
following Pearl Harbor—when ‘the total was 
' $17,100,000,000. - 
~- WNavsl carrier based planes stepped forth in the 
* war as a powerful arm of the Navy, its 1944 
Yecord accounting for at least 3,291 Japanese 
ee mes—more ‘than half of the 6,077 engaged— 
: ~ which were destroyed in aeria! combat. 
The rate of fire power on naval guns installed 
~ ‘on ships was increased from 411 tons of projectiles 
‘to 4,500 tons per 15-second period during the 
. five years. 
4, | Medical facilities were expanded from 15 hos- 
| pitals in the United States to_54 and its overall 
capacity in and outside the United States from 
. 6,000 beds to 130.000. 
- On July 1, 1945, with the war still on, the Navy 
_ contemplated completing during the succeeding two 
and a half years an additional 2,800,000 ‘tons of 
; antns. including 213 combatant vessels of 1,600,000 
ns. 


: 
Construction and maintenance of Navy shore 
“as facilities, civil works and advanced bases for fleets, 
~ . cost $8;100,000,000 during the five years. 
'. © After the peak half year commitment of $17,100,- 
000,000 in the first half of 1942, commitments 
_ declined steadily puns each of the five half year 
“y periods following to a low of $9,500,000,000 in the 
‘last half of 1944. The declining trend was re- 
i \versed in the first half of 1945 when commitments 
~~» Tose to $14,200,000,000.| This increase was caused 
" chiefly by increased commitments of the Bureau of 
' Aeronautics and the Bureau of Ships. 
pow The “‘two ocean’’ Navy was expanded into a fleet 
of five-ocean proportions by pre-war standards. 
’ On the fifth anniversary of the 1940 Naval Expan- 
sion Act, the United States had 91,209 vessels of 
_ all types, compared with the pre-Pearl Harbor 
_ fleet of approximately 4,500 vessels. During the 
pe expansion 109,999 vessels of all types were 
built, acquired or converted, including 1,265 major 
- combatant ships, displacing 4,300,000 tons. 
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A ‘United States-Navy, Expenditures, Strength a gon 
‘ -World’s Greatest Navy Built by U.S. in World W ar I e 


Be Saati ia United States Naval Expenditures 
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compared with 383 majof combatant ships fivw 
years ealier. ; 2 - 
For the five year period the value of the Navy 
new_ construction of types of vessels, including) 
Maritime Commission escort carriers, was App: 
imately $19,100;000,000 for construction and 
chinery and $4,800,000,000 for armor, armament 4 
ammuntion, Combatant ships accounted for ab 
55 per cent of the construction and machinery 
or $10;500,000,000 and about 67 per cent of the 
en naa armament and ammunition cost, or $3,200)- 
The Navy leased to our Allies 5,346 vessels, total 
ing 1,037,000 tons, “These included one= li 
cruiser, 38 escort carriers, 92 destroyer escorts d 
nine submarines, with a combined displacemen) 
of 510,000 tons. In addition the New, transferrec 
more than 15,800 vessels totaling 378,000 | tons 
mostly small landing craft for the Army, and other 
433 vessels of 132,000 tons were stricken from the 
Navy list. : re | 
The most startling growth in technical develop+ 
ments for ships of the modern fleet was in ths 
field of electronics, including radar and radiog 
Since July, 1940 the Navy awarded $4,400,900, 
in contracts for radar, radio and ether electron 
equipment, including equipment for the Bureau 
Aeronautics, other services and Lend-Lease. | 
The. total number of combat ships in the Nayy 
on July 1, 1945 was: iP 


Battleships <6 2. 605 5 ep eee 23 r 
Aireraft carriers... .).-2.~5.4--ss 20 : 
Small aircraft carriers ....:...... 8 
Escort aircraft carriers .......... 70 is 
Large cruisers 2 


Heavy cruisers 
Light cruisers 
Destroyersa.usks «ise Is oe 
Destroyer escorts 
Submarines ©. 2.2.4) St)... gone a 
Naval Aviation’s war record vouched for thé 
quality and number of planes produced and they 
Pilots trained during the five year period. Navalk 
aircraft sank more than half the enemy subma 
sent to the bottom by the Navy. Navy and Ma 
aircraft destroyed more than 17,000 Japanese pla 
(1945 figures are not available) and fleet planes 
losses (1945 not included) were. about ee 


combat ratio of less than one to six. : 

Oustanding in the destruction of Japanese pla 
were carrier bases aircraft. Their 1944 rec 
accounted for at least 3,291 Japanese planes | 
more than half the 6,077 engaged—which we 
destroyed in aerial combat. On June 19, - 
the day.cf the “Marianas Turkey Shoot”—A es 
ean carrier planes shot down 402 en aircraftt 
during the Battle of the Philippine Sea. The extel 
of Nayal ai 


Supporting the fleet as well ‘as Naval ‘Aviatia 1 
the Naval Transportation Service flew nearly Ti 
000,000 miles in 1944. Naval aviation ~person 
including Marines, on July 1, 1945, totaled 750,0 
of whom more than half were on carriers or w 
air groups, squadrons and fleet service units. Since: 
July 1, 1940 the strength of the Naval Air Forees 
grew from 1,741 service planes to more than 40,000 


of the Department - 


r Amount I Prekinen 
ncrease n 
Expended of Navy Shiga) 


838,485,576} 202,139,790 
323,940,534 
375,291,828 
440,604,66 

885,769,793 
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aiid _ The United 


U.S. Navy 


Enlist’d 
Pers’el 


ETE 
nape 


Naval Reserve 


Enlist’d 
Pers’el 


24.349 


Riga 5 Officers Officers 


3,818 | 
7002 


14,646 
23,691 


sf ret 359 40,336 


940 F 5 
TOATES Ay 206,959. 49/443 


eo. 
: ee. 2,546 USN officer candidates 
13,790 Waves and 147,322 inductees. 


airships) « 


5,295,957 
14,385,563 
10,347,261 
24,011,998 


1 Source: An Official of the Department a 


. S. Navy 1945 figure for officers includes warrant officers; 


S. Naval Reserve 1945 figure for officers includes 8 ‘ Mated mevsatint arte 
In addition there pa LT sean DE CORE) eure 
candidates male, and 25 officer candidates in the Waves, ° 


Totals of Main: < 
columns 3,\equals c 
4,5 and 6 |.2 minu 


38,017,848) 240,157,639 
$212,832| 3'816/774| 43/347, 
7,810,995 391 are 


2 
2,680,864) 13,947,176) 159,288 
2,364,515! 72,503,150 408 334 643 


Moderni- 
zation 


States Navy. 


U.S. Navy~ 
Enlist’d 
Pers’el 


Year Neva ea 


| Officers 


ia 
1944.° 73 "| 437140°| 461/376, 
4 >| 48226, 


|B 
\Officers | oe 
51,188 | - 


paren [24g 
1 |2, 
360,090. 2167 


In addition there were 1,813 USN nur 
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9,273 USNR nurses; 58,660 
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~Fleet Admirals, Admirals and Vice Admirals of the U. S. Navy 


ee Only three officers have been assigned the permanent rank of Admiral on the active list.of t 

Me cuitea Stctee we te ep tarig a Da pcgeecee nt ae ee ae March 2, crete the only eee ae tte 
Uni iO Was ever so commission avi Farragut (July 25, 1866-A 1 
and David D. Porter (August 15, 1870-February 13, 1891). paritss! neues tae 


a Officers “serving on active duty in the temporary rank of Fleet Admiral, with dates of current ap- 


tments are: 

William Daniel Leahy Dec. 15, 1944 
Ernest Joseph King... .... --.-Dec. 17, 1944 
Chester William Nimitz. Dec. 19, 1944 


_ Officers serving on active duty in the temporary | William A. Glassford (May 29, 1943); John W., 
- rank of Admiral and retired Admirals serving on | Greenslade (Feb. 1, 1944); Harry W. Hill (April ie 
‘active duty, with dates of current appointments | 1945); John H. Hoover ‘(May 1, resy. Olaf 

* are: Hustvedt (March 1, 1945); Alfred W..John ee 
© Claude C. Bloch (Aug. 1, 1942): Richard S. Ba- | {,be, telieved active duty Nov. 14, 1945—(Dec. 1 


1940); James L. Kauffman (April 3, 1945); Alan G 
wards (April 3, 1945); William F. Halsey, Jr. (Nov. | Kirk ‘(Sept. 10, 1944); Herbert F pence soy, Ty ie 


26, 1942); Arthur J. Hepburn (June 16, 1942); | 1943): Charles’ A. Lockwood, Jr. (Oct. 1943); 
‘Henry K. Hewitt (April 3, 1945); Frederick J.| Ross T. McIntire—Medical Girge:- Cob 11, nee 
“Sg (ec. 15, 1944); Royal E. Ingersoll (July 1, | Charles H. McMorris (Sept. 30, 1944); Mark A 
Mitschér (March 21. 1944); Ben Moreell—Civil En- 
gineer Corps—(Feb. 11, 1944); William R. Munroe 
(Nov. 12, 1944); George D. Murray (Nov. 29, 1944); | 
Ric azteca (Oct. 1, 1942): Jesse B. Oldendorf (Dec. 7, 1944); William S. Pye | 
Sobre (Aug. 27, 1945); Charles P. Snyaer (Aug. (July 1, 1944); ty i C. Sherman (July 13, 
= 1, 1943); Raymond A. Spruance (Feb. 16, 1944); |-1945): William’ W. Smith (March 6, 1945); ; her 
> Harold R. Stark (Aug. 1, 1939); John H. Towers | woode A. Taffinder (Dec. 23, 1944); Will pA 
Beewective upon reporting as Cdr., 5th Fleet); Rich- | Tarrant (Aug. 1, 1942); Joseph K. Taussig ment. 
d K. Turner (May 24, 1945). 1, 1941); Theodore S. Wilkinson (Aug. 12, 1944); 
Br oni? three officers have been assigned the per- | Russell Willson (Jan. 1, 1943). 
manent rank of Vice Admiral on the active list The following named officers served on pied ke 
of the Navy—David G. Farragut (Dec. 21, 1864-| duty in the United States Navy in the rank of 
ly 24, Feet David D. Porter (July 25, 1866- | Admiral: Alaude C. Bloch (Jan. 2, 1937-Jan. 6, — 
ugust 1 1876); and Sreokee Cc. Rowan (August | 1940); Frank H. Brumby (June 15, 1934-Apr. 1,. 
15, is70-Mare 31, 1890). 1935, and as Vice Admiral May 20, 1933-June 14, 
Officers serving on active duty in the temporary | 1934); Thomas C. Hart (July 25, 1939-Feb. 15, 
tank of Vice Admiral and retired Vice Admirals | 1945): Husband E. Kimmel (Feb. 1, 1941-Dec. 17, 
| serving on active duty, with dates of current ap- | 1941); Charles B. McVay, Jr. (Sept. 9, 1929-Sept. 
_ pointmemts are: 1, 1931); Orin G. Murfin (Oct. 1935-Oct, 30, 
1936 and July 10, 1944-Dec. 30, 1944): Chester Ww. 
imitz (Dec. 31, .1941-Dec. 18, 4); James O. 
943) ~ F Richardson (June 24, 1939-Feb. 1, 1941); Samuel S. 
. Calhoun (Feb. 27, 1942); Arthur S. Carpenter | Robinson (June 30, 1923-Sept. 4 1046); Harold R. 
1945); Edward L. Cochrane (April 3,| Stark (Aug. 1, 1939-March 18, 1942); Let 
Charles M. Cooke, Jr. (Sept. 28, 1944); | Strauss creas 4, 1921-Aug. 28, 1922 and Feb. 
‘Tho mas T. Craven(June 16, 1942); Louis E. Denteld 1937-Feb. 8, 1939); Thomas Washington (Oct. iv 
teevt. 1, 1945); Arthur P. Fairfield (Nov. 1941); | 1923-Oct. 14, 1925). 
illiam’ S. Farber (April 3, 1945); meres Ww. The following-named officers, deceased, served 
Hitch (Dec. 28, 1942); Frank J. Fletcher (June 26,|on active duty in the United States Navy in the 
ee Robert L. Ghormley \ (Sept. 19, 1941): ' rank of: 


Vice Admiral Admiral ~ 


July ¥9, 1922-July 22, 1922..........Aug. 28, 1933-Oct. 11, 1923. 
June 21, 1923-Oct. 10, 1925..... 


May 21, 1929-May 24, 1930..... 
f '. Ie in hate: See SUA SS Feb. 27) 1942-Apr. 20, 1942 . 
arr (LES Adore Ale 28 SSRIS pee gee iS SPIN tt Sete ee ae re : eee ae ae » oer gene ig39 
TRAE es eta eee eee oi OLS Scour Soe adie 0 uly -A pr. 
a Gh Cape TE eB et Cee eee a ae EL “Sept. 17, 1930-Sept. 15, 1931. 
rae ee 30, is «oo b Fea ate eS g tCue arse eee 
1929-, Dt): {| I oe me 


ve 


Frank F. wiprener we ee SL eS ee RR Po ween Bnet ane Mar. 
et eee. Dec. 4, 1918-Aug. 31, St eat sont 1 A i 
eo = Bs Wades FE yt June 21, 1930-Sept. 1, 1931 _ 


PRPMNVEIGINANIE I |: 0 sind ap - + Ave. -20;) 1917-Mar: 31, 1919.. 20200... 5. 2. shal a eee 
RITHCRIPA ES BWM, eh Bi che ONE Sc aaa ote ee Mar. 11, 1915-Sept. 13, 1915. 

oN pS ahah I We POE CD, Sate R. Oct. 14, 1925-Nov. 8, 1927 

gps ING rh 7 Sept. 14, 1927-Sept. 17, 1930 


MGR PEA Ime soa RE Shes ede bes os 


Pistenitatt tape ¢ June 27, 1920-Jan. 
PT Sy eae Sone ae ae ol oine ae: nS at va 
ar. 3 ‘une. 26, 1920.......:. Kae “‘isitcpea) Faote 


Moines. wk... cc May 26, 1933-Mar. 31, 1985". J... ‘Apr. 1, 1935-Mar. 30, 1936 - 
Willis A. meer Cecil ti Rie eee ae re ahs Ae Ae 25, Vas ys ce 
ohn S. LSM i a Se te ne. : : Pp e eg 


Jan. 15, 1921-June 19, 1922. 
July 25, 1866-Aug. 14, 1870. 
bc ates nae ea) ‘Aug. 12, 1932-Sept. 25, 1932 
‘Sept. 4, 1926-July 12, 1928... 
June 28, 1919-Sept. 1, 1919 


HAIR os ape oa) ME ET Te ae a ees 
moneld. eth TOTO AEE AL TBE sas, '3"1680-Aug, 10,4088 
aay daseerine 3 194 oe vanes wiv aie w/alaenel =) DB nena oe 
’ june Os dw ath fh Wht canes Sn 6 aganalis: & tails eta Mipe ata) aa ae 
: LOLS ane vi Dec. 4, 1918-Mar. 31, 1919 _ 
ae heh ee Me "Aug. 18) 1933-Oct. 4, 1935 
Oct 10, 1028-Oct. 29, 1996.... Teo. ween ae ae 
et ee Nov. 8, 1927-May By ty 
iiFune 20; 1923-Oct. 5, 1925 i 2b 1927-May 29 


Apr. .4,.1917 
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United States—Navy: Officers; Naval Academy 


The following-named officers served in the United 
States Navy in the grade of vice admiral during 
the time specified after each name: ~ : 

' Walter S. Anderson (Apr. 3, 1945-Oct. 24, 1945); 
Adolphus Andrews (July 13, 1938-Feb. 1, 1941 and 
May 30, 1942-May 15, 1945); Charles A. Blakely 
(June 24;71939-June 13, 1940); Roland M. Brainard 
(Apr. 20, 1942-May 2, 1943); Wilson Brown (Feb. 
1, -1942-Apr. 29, 1942 and Dec. 1, 1944-Aug. 31, 
1945); Guy H. Burrage (Oct. 29, 1926-Sept. 15, 
1928): Henry V. Butler (Apr. 1, 1935-June 9, 1936 
and July 24, 1942-Oct. 31, 1944); Edward H. Camp- 
bell (June 15; 1934-Apr. 1, 1935); Frank H. Clark 
; 1933); Arthur B. Cook 
. Craven 
Dayton 


1 
20, 
27, 1942-Nov. 21, 1942); 
15, 1943-Nov. 5, 1945); William A. Glassford 
81, 1942-Apr. 2, 1942); John W. Greenslade (Jan. 
/29, 1938-May 20, 1939): William F. Halsey, Jr. (June 
13, 1940-Nov. 25, 1942); Arthur J. Hepburn (Apr. 
1, 1935-June 23, 1936 and@ as Admiral June 24, 


Jan. 


‘y Jan. 29, 

1942-June 30, 1942); Jonas H. Ingram (Feb. 27, 
1942-Nov. 14, 1944); Richard H. Jackson (Oct. 
5, 1925-Sept. 3, 1926); Randall Jacobs (Feb. 11, 
1944-Sept. 15, 1945); Alfred W. Johnson (Jan. 3, 
1942-Nov. 14,,1945); Edward C. Kalbfus (Jan. 2, 
1937-Jan. 28, 1938 and as Admiral Jan. 29, 1938- 
+ June 24, 1939); Clarence S. Kempff (Mar. 30, 
_ 1936-Jan. 2, 1937); Ernest J. King (Jan. 29, 1938- 
| June 24, 1939 and as Admiral Feb. 1, 1941-Dec. 
16, 1944); Thomas C. Kinkaid (June 16, 1943-Apr. 
2, 1945); William D. Leafy (July 13, 1935-Mar. 29, 
(1936 and as Admiral Mar. 30, 1936-Dec. 31, 1936, 
\Jan. 2, 1937-Aug. 1, 1939, July 18, 1942-Dec. 14. 
1944); Herbert F. Leary (Feb. 6, 1942-Sept. il, 
1942, Sept. 20, 1942-Apr. 11, 1943); Richard 
H. Leigh (May 24, 1930-Sept. 14, 1931 and as 


Admiral Sept. 15, 1931-June .10, 1933); Andrew 
T. Long (Aug. 7, 1922-June 21, 1923); Newton A 
McCully (June 20, 1923-Dec. 22, 1924); John D. 
McDonald (July i, 1921-June 20, ; Josial 


d 
V. Pratt. 
(Sept. 24, 1927-June 25, 1928 and as Admiral June — 
26, 1928-June 30, 1933 and Jan. 6, 1941-July 15, 
1941); William S. Pye (Jan. 6, 1940-Sept. 20, 1942); 
Joseph M, Reeves (June 10, 1933-June.°30, 1933 
and Feb. 23, 1942-June 15, 1942 and as Admiral — 
July 1, 1933-June 24, 1936); Ferdinand L. Reich: 
muth (Feb. 27, 1942-Aug. 22, 1942); Samuel 
Robinson (Jan. 31, 1942-Aug. 26, 1945); David F. 
Sellers (Sept. 27, 1932-June 9, 1933 and as Admiral 
June 10, 1933-June 15, 1934); Alexander Sharp 
(Aug. 22, 1942-Oct. 11, 1944); Charles P. Snyder 
(June 17, 1939-Jan. 5, 1940 and as Admiral Jan. 6, | 
1940-Jan. 31, 1941); Raymond A. Spruance = 
29, 1943-Feb. 15, 1944); William H. Stanley (Dec. 
16. 1931-May 19, 1933) and as Admiral May 20, 
1933-Jan. 1, 1937, Feb. 13, 1941-Feb. 11, 1942 an 
Apr. 12, 1944-Aug. 31, 1945); William T. Tarrant — 
(June 24, 1936-July 13, 1938); Montgomery M, 
Taylor (July 12, 1928-June 21, 1929 and as Admiral 
Sept. 1 31-Aug. 18, 1933);. Richard K. Turner 
, 1944-May 23, 1945); Howard L. Vickery 
. 1, 1945); Clarence. S. Wil- 
1919-July 5, 1921 and as Admiral 
Oct. 14, 1925-Sept. 9, 1927); Russell Willson (Mar. 
21, 1942-Dec. 31, 1942); Henry B. Wilson (Sept. 25 
1918-Jan. 30, 1919 and as Admiral June 30, 1919- — 
June 30, 1921); Harry E. Yarnell (Feb. 23, 19 
June 15, 1942 and as Admiral Oct. 30, 1936-July 6 | 
1939, June 16, 1942-Jan. 15, 1943 and June 23, 1943= | 
Jan. 15, 1945). mi} 
The following officers have held or are holding — 
the rank of Vice Admiral, on the retired list of 
the United States Navy, but have performed 
active service in that rank: Charles E. Courtney; | 
Middleton S. Elliott, (MC); James F, Leys (MC), 
garenods Walter N. Vernon; Emory S. Land (CG), 
e . be 


United States Naval Academy at Annapolis un 


: ‘The Students at the Naval Academy are styled 
'. midshipmen. Under the law five midshipmen are 
allowed for each Senator,\ Representative, Dele- 
. gate in Congress, and the Vice-President, five-from 
the District of Columbia, five from Puerto Rico, 
appointed on nomination of the Resident Com- 
missioner, and one from the Canal Zone. In addi- 
tion, the law provides for 25 annually from the 
United States-at-large appointed by the President, 
-, 100 annually from the Navy:and Marine Corps, 
100 annually from the Naval Reserve and .the 
Marine Corps Reserve, and 20 annually from Honor 
Military Schools and Naval Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Corps units. Also, the law provides for a total 
of not more than 40 midshipmen-at-large ap- 
pointed by the President from among the sons of 
Officers, soldiers, sailors and marines of the Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps, including members of 
the Army Nurse Corps (female) and Navy Nurse 
Corps (female) employed in the active service by 
the War Department or Navy Department, who 
» were killed in action gr have died, or may _here- 
__, after die of wounds or injuries received, or disease 
contracted, or pre-existing injury or disease aggra- 
yated, in active service during the. World War; 
one midshipman from Puerto Rico, who must be 
a native of that Island, and a total of not more 
than 20 midshipmen from other American Re- 
publics, with not more than three from any one 
Republic. Entrance regulations may be obtained 
upon application to the Bureau of Naval Personnel, 
Navy Department; Washington, D. C., or United 
States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland. 
There are three separate and distinct methods 
of qualifying for admission to the Naval Academy 
—(a) by passing the regular entrance examina- 
tion; (b) by presenting’ an acceptable secondary 
school certificate and passing a substantiating 
examination in mathematics and English; and 
(ec) ‘by presenting acceptable secondary school 
and college certificates without mental examina- 
tion.’ Only candidates who receive outright 
Congressional nominations as _ principals and 
alternates are permitted to utilize the certificate 
methods of qualifying. 


All candidates, ec Filipinos, and candidates 
from American Republics, are required to be citi- 
zens, and must not be less than 17 or more than 
21 years of age April 1 of the calendar year they - 
enter the Academy. : Sree 

The course at the Naval Academy covers a 
period of four years (except that during the 
period of war with Germany the course was 
temporarily reduced to three years). During the — 
Summer Term the midshipmen of the three 
upper classes are divided into units assigned for 
presticn instruction in ships of the U. S. Fleet a 

asic aviation training. 

Graduates in all respects qualified’ are proba 
tionally commissioned either as Ensigns’ in -th 
line of the U. S. Navy or as 2d Lieutenants in the 
U. S. Marine Corps, to fill existing vacancies, _ 
Graduates who are commissioned shall serve in. 4 
probationary status for seven years from grad) : 
tion, unless sooner discharged. 
yeas height of candidates for admission shall not | 

h Bi. 


pall 


and ‘an 


100 to cover part of the cost of 


credited with $250, 
rime, clothing feats 
» Clothin t= 
Poake: etc. This amount ($250) is deducted oe 
 midshipman’s pay in monthly installments 
he may, immediately after entering, Tepay in ful 
Each candidate will be required to'sign articles 
Serve in the Navy during the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent (including his time of probation at the Acad 
pa he unless sooner discharged. The pay is 30 
The Comntandant is Vice Admiral A. W. Fitch 


Yamashita Found Guilty, Sentenced to Death by Hanging 


Lieut. Gen. Tomoyuki Yamashita, Japanese com- 
mander in the Philippines and the first high rank- 
ing Japanese to be tried as an aftermath of the 
war in the Pacific, was found guilty (Dec. 7, 1945) 
of condoning atrocities.by his troops. and sen- 
tenced to death by hanging. . Yamashita was tried 
by & commission of five United States generals and 
he was charged with derelictions and neclicence in 


which resulted in the death 


Patterson . pre ioagle x 
S sentence spree fie ; 


United States Coast Guard 


Source: Office of the Commandant, Rear Admiral Joseph Farley 


The United States Coast Gu ‘ 

EEE Slice cree gud ‘protector “al. Weclund | cutters Ghat ince mente ne Cee ae oe 
hy age —s Sone and navigable waters of the | boats rangtas: in siae from. 38 to ri tect Of Ore 

: 4 s . she 4 
Bec Sener wie ss Revitier™ Tetitteas | Stearate 24 Tees oes Petal 

, bells, ete.—along 40,000 - 7 : ‘ aes oup OF theses Waa 
ategbesd = ay hee pernavel of Me ew and oP Sines dae OF Stves th the Masneees > ee 
a ac navigation; i i ion; y é 

" Joe-breaking: SOL Se - oe ree! agate a emergency needs, especially in the war’s. . 
y oa = emneeinahs Fa of the Bering Sea to reg- serve vessels at varios types, au arenes 908 ve ae 

. aking o r-bearing sea mammals and | by purchi ift, b Macey 
~ fish; aid during floods and hurricanes; maintenan punches, charter or git) ut wore. ee 

hecthe: thternational ; i ce | to a close most of these had been returned to own- 
dimou of iceberg Grit for the ‘beneat of vessels | Reserve vessels war 10 pautol toe the couss and 

ossing the North Atlantic; supplying of weather | report evi LS SRS Cons eee 
-data; and giving hearings to officers and seamen i puidenioe .of chem fee ace 
serving in the Merchant Marine. To carry out} 194 Scien panera rier se ae 
Seiintgcfuretiins the Coast Guard bas oe 5) consisted of nine air stations with 165 planes 
<of cutters and planes and a large trained personnel. | 5 eiton th a7 DiieGl BODMLine . Baednen tem 
Seer et Crard is caminitered by the Gom-| which carries duties abecriaton eniiesanean a 

tof the Coast Guard, at Headquarters in “and du ring fhe Wan, antl vibtnaien epee ae 

Washington, D. C., through’a field organization | co alec Bt Penn erste pee 
of 15 District Coast Guard Offices in the continen- land nae Gre eo ne 
Meer Gites’ Aloka Ginwel: Pastto ico | stations ‘which contented catch tt cult eimai 
Suttons talavide’ Groinnelly serving under a age eee contributed much to anti-subma- 
the Treasury Department, the Coast Guard can be chiefly Seed edth uF se eae eee 
transferred during a time of war or emergency to} In Sr baechag Sar with ‘air-sea. Sesgee Que 
the Navy Department to assist in carrying out de- tebaniee enn “of "98 Co reece a er ae 
‘ 4 8- Coast Guard m 
neat aires a ay warfare. was assigned (June 30, 1945.) Side -aaving =etsa 
ee her id aceeees, eritins to entdtée she | Sea Wesene, division, whieh combines tadion ie Bim 
< : 3 { on, which combines radio, air 

Ee ee ae rice 

4 -Sea Rescue Agency, establis 
HerenseCutier Service, the present, name, of | feud of tne ein. chet of Slt Css 148) ap 
the Revenue-Cutter and Life-Saving Services were | assisted a A bda rv y. cast Guard aoa eat 

xe inio one-nine United, Sates Gono Guard | Ai a cine more. than 26,08 

r F rd_mai ins more 

Geant Guise cin cuehted Guy 1) wis | a arate, Ut ol ea Ba 
; : . 28, tks, fog signals an io beacons). Cessa- 
an and Novice fal the Bureau of Marine In- | tion of hostilities resulted in remabval of alte wed 
porter and » pues se were transferred to the | for war purposes and the return of lightships, 
ee Aceh rei ays order. This last addi- | which had been removed during the war. In July, 
at the Service now sponsors life-| 1945, 64 fixed and 17 mobile Loran stations were 
oe and fire protection aboard all merchant | being operated by the Coast Guard and 45 Racon 
my ro meet wartime exigencies, various groups were eatin! See eee ke eon Peace Aalte pee 
2 eee 24 oy ee 4 eo: Snes oe ore ours The scientific improvements of 1 radio” and 

: ‘oc: oO in S- i i i 
cme as fo clea aoa _ The personnel (gireneih, Hames pera thom theke’ devctiiiel ton Benepe ; 
r: eserve (June 30, | AN! i } io 
1945) was 11,256 commissioned officers, 219 cadets, ee gee em Lone ou to cheieaaiee 
mee efor abiet. eet Reece nee Ane aes extinguish ‘electric lights and operate fog SN enaiss 

a = is e Coas itti 
Guard from the Public Health Service were 409 | Aid Navigetion), teat cused suring No mento = 
: percicat: “ga ae age sail far or Rael ag rt Fain lon wae and latitude positions; RACON 
200: ? 8 ea’ i 
‘authorized force of civilian employees was 6,827. and Gearing -awittin 20 mitles of Lae ee 
_ The post-war program calls for a military strength | ship from such a beacon. These war-time im- 
of 34,500. All enlistments in the Reserve and provements are being applied to the operation of 
Women’s. Reserve have been discontinued, with parstiel peavigstian nn eee of navigational 

methods during peacetime. 

The Coast Guard operates land telephone lines _ 
and submarine cables along the coastline connect- — 
ing lifeboat stations, lighthouses and other units. 
These facilities, plus 24 radio traffic stations, 10 
ated site stalldns“apend The enpende i 

t ons spee: r 
distréss calls, make paanible the prosdcashing of 
Nee ee eee ee of which on Weatngt information and otherwise aid planes and 

: ? ‘ gan- ssels. . 

izations served full or part time, some with and By law the Coast Guard constitutes a part of the ~ 
ne without pay, and were engaged chiefly in port military forces of the United States operating 

peeurity. and pe inok pete ee ee setts yader the Ceri 4 Deparage pe it has been 
; nks. e st Gui are similar e usual practice, when war seems imminent, 
those in the Navy and with the same pay and the President temporarily to transfer the Goust 
" allowances. Uniforms are the same except that | Guard from the Treasury to the Navy Department. 
5 7 bear the Treasury Department shield on By such a transfer the Coast Guard has played an 

leeve, shoulder and cap. Training facilities in- | important part in almost every war since 1790. 
pecs sevins Pele cho for eouees — es the ppe se tacens eens of ae practice was by 

ast ~ emy in New London, Conn., | Presiden order (Nov. 1, : 

sre officer candidates receive instruction. The S. COAST GUARD ACAD 
y was founded (1876). ‘The Administration | U- S- UA CADEMY, NEW LONDON, 
Hall a ee Alex- CONN: 
ry o e Treasury, 


- 


Puture officers of the United States Coast Guard 
ree at the Coast Guard Academy, New London. 

onn, : 

The course of study, embracing engineering i 
military science, cultural and other professional ° 
subjects, is for four years. 

r Upon graduation, a Cadet is commissioned by 
~ reversion to a four-year basis was | the President as an Ensign in the United States 
Coast Guard, receiving the same pay and allow- 


1944.) 
abe petty officer training activities are een- | ances as an officer of similar rank in the Army, 


curr 
_ science and a 
_ four-year cour 

_ mission 

elera’ 


, Conn., where an Academy pre- Navy or Marines. Cadets are paid $780 a year with 
| rations. They are required to deposit $200 on en- 
trance to the Academy, to assist in paying for 
their uniforms. After this, the pay is sufficient 
to.meet all expenses. | 
N.Y. and Atl ; j Entrance to the Academy is based solely on com~" 
Anstruction. wh: ; petitive examinations. These are given each year 
g at the Air: lyn. ‘around the middle of May at designated cities 
e vessel organiza’ throughout the United States. 


a) See 2 3 rOAPUELS SSF ae wel 
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: Women’s Reserve of the United States Coast Guard _ 
SPARS~Women’s Reserve, Coast Guard Reserve, Captain Dorothy C. Stratton, director. Add 


Washington, D. C. 

._ The Wonien’s Reserve of the United States 
_ Goast Guard was established (Nov. 23, 1942). 
The popular name of this branch of the reserve 
is SPARS, derived from the initial letters of the 
Coast Guard motto, ‘‘Semper Paratus’’ and its 
| translation, “Always Ready.’’ 
» At the close of hostilities with Japan there were 
nearly 10,000 Spars on duty, about 10 per oa 
commissioned officers. All enlistments and train- 


7 a 
' 


he 
i 


e Corps 


ing were’ discontinued within. approximately 
month after the war’s end and demobilization f 
to be completed by June 30, 1946. : 

Following instruction at training stations, Spars , 
were assigned as yeomen, communicators, instruc=: | 
tors, clerks, radio operators, pharmacist’s mates, | 
storekeepers, hospital apprentices, ‘ship’s cooks, | 
office and barracks administrators and to various 
other positions. Th 


ad 


Women’s Reserve, United States. Naval Reserve 


Reserve, 
25, 


WAVES—Women’s Reserve, United States Naval 
Director. Address, Navy Department, Washington 
_.The Women’s Reserve, United States Naval 

Reserve, was authorized by Congress (July, 1942) 
that women might fill jobs in the shore establish- 
“ment and.release officers and men of the Navy 

for duty at sea. The establishment of the 
Women’s Reserve marked the first time women had 
‘| served as officers in the Navy and that, since the 

. **Yeomanettes’’ of World War I, women had been 
accepted in an enlisted status. The word WAVES 

, comes from the expression in regulations which 
defines members® of the Women’s Reserve as 

_ “Women Accepted for Volunteer Emergency Ser- 
by vice.’’. ‘There were 86,000 WAVES at 900 shore 
eS in the United States and in Hawaii. (Aug., 


‘ The assignment of WAVES was limited to the 
_continental United States until legislation (Sep- 

. . tember, 1944) permitted volunteers to serve 
| outside the continental United States in the 
7 American Area and in tHe territories of Hawaii 
and Alaska, The first officers of the Women’s 
Reserve went to Hawaii (October, 1944) and the 
; first large group of enlisted women arrived in Pearl 
| Harbor (Jan. 6, 1945.) When the assignment of 
WAVES to overseas duty was discontinued, (August, 
1945) there were 4,000 WAVES in Hawaii, and 
other WAVES had been on temporary duty in 
Alaska, the Aleutians, Puerto Rico, and Bermuda. 

' The officers and enlisted women received the 
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spits The United States Marine Corps 


i The Marine Corps, formed by the Continental 
Congress (Nov. 10, 1775) and made a permanent 
s Organization in 1798, is under a Commandant cur- 
rently ranking as a Lieutenant General, who re- 
ceives orders from the Secretary of the Navy. The 
Corps has its headquarters at ‘Washington, *in the 
Nayy Arlington Annex. 
» The Marine Corps also maintains a subhead- 
| quarters in San Francisco, Calif., under a com- 
4 manding general of the Department of the Pacific, 
{ who supervises the administration of marines on 
the West Coast and Alaska. 
The plan of organization includes a Fleet Marine 
' Force, at Camp Pendleton, Calif... and Camp Le- 
, , Jeune, N. C. 
. The two recruit depots of the Corps are located 
at Parris Island, S. C., and San Diego, Calif. In 
_ general, recruits from the eastern part .of the 
United States receive their training at the former, 
_while those from west of the Mississippi River 
_ receive theirs at the latter station. 
' . Registrants for induction must meet Selective 
Service requirements for the Naval Forces. Volun- 
_ teers for enlistment must be native-born or fully 
: naturalized citizens, 17 years of age and not over 


fs 
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When the Marine Corps Women’s Reserve was 
established (Feb. 13, 1943) it marked the second 
time in American history that women played an 
. active part in this branch of the armed forces. 
. . Previously, in World War I, as authorized by the 
; Secretary of the Navy (Aug. 14, 1918) 305 women 
enrolled in the Marine. Corps for clerical duty. 
+t ae received honorable discharges (July 
In World War II, initial groups of enlisted 
' "women and officers were trained, respectively, ‘at 
'*\ Hunter College, New York City, and the U 
paeanspmen's School, Northampton, Mass. Sub- 
Sequently (in July, 1943) all such training was 
. transferred to Camp Lejeune, N. C. Assignments 
of: the women Marines included practically every 
i type of noncombatant service at the more than 
ms 50 camps and stations. throughout the country. 
Many women received further training in one of 
_ 15 specialist schools, studying aircraft, and motor 
aes mechanics, radio, parachute rigging, instrument 
repair, and other technical jobs. 
The Women’s Reserve had reached its authorized 
s strength of 19,000 (July, 1944). Specialist: training 
except on an apprentice basis, had ceased, an 
efforts concentrated on performance-on-the-job. 


i a ta =a 


United States Marine Corps Women’s Reserve 
Colonel Ruth Cheney Streeter, Director. Address, Washington, D. C. 


same pay as male personnel in the same ranks oP | 
ratings. In accordance with an Act of Congress 
in November, 1943) WAVES are entitled to all 
allowances or benefits available to Navy men, except 
that husbands of enlisted women may not be con- 
sidered as dependents to receive allowances. a 
Enlistments in the Women’s Reserve were ‘closed 
after thé surrender of Japan, and WAVES in 
training schools at that time completed their train= — 
ing and were assigned to duty. Demobilization” 
was ordered according to a release formula which _ 
provided them with lower critical scores than those "| 
for Navy men and which was established With a | 
view to permit the release of women fromthe 
service at the same relative rate as the men. Fiy 
separation units (WR) at which WAVES 
processed for release from the service opened (Oct, 
1, 1945) in New York, N. Y., Washington, D. C.. 
Memphis, Tenn,, Great Lakes, Ill.j and San Fran--— 


cisco, Calif. 5 . 2 

Petty officers wear the same rating badges | 
their uniforms as the men, atid the ratings of | 
women seamen.are designated by two-inch narrow 
diagonal stripes worn on the upper sleeve. The 
rank of officers is designated by sleeve stripe 
similar to those of the male officers except : 
the braid is reserve blue. Members of the stait” 
corps wear the appropriate corps device embroi= 
dered in reserve blue instead of the star on 
their sleeves. 


Captain Mildred McAfee Horton, USN 
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38; 64 to 74 inches in height, of good character — 
and physically fit. For volunteers with previous 
service in the Corps, the upper age limit is 32, 
The Marine Corps supplies amphibious divisil 
as highly trained land auxiliaries of» the Nay 
which include infantry, light and heavy artillery. 
machine gun, signa!, engineer, tank, chemical ; 
amphibious troops; and aviators equipped with lan 
planes, together with all other land fighting uni 
which. would be necessary te enable the Navy_ 
carry out its mission in war: Ge 
The authorized strength of the Marine Corps — 
(including both regular and reserve) is setjat 20% | 
that of the Navy. The Marine Corps hi as) of 
August 31, 1945, 444,367 enlisted and 3,802 officer j 
candidates regular and reserves. on active duty, _ 
As of 19 September, 1945, there were 37,692 regular | 
officers and reserve officers on active duty (in- 
cluding 798 MCWR) and 231 missing and POW. — 
Postwar plans call for a regular strength of 100,000 
enlisted and 9,000 officers and warrant officer 
by September, 1946. - E 
Gen. A. A. Vandegrift is Commandant of thi 


Corps. 


Approximately 40 per cent of the women Ma- — 
rines were detailed to some phase of aviation, re= 
placing combat men in control towers, parachut 
lofts, clearance desks, clerical assignments, a ] 
flight lines. They also instructed pilots, bem 
bardiers, and crews in i J 


motor transport units, maintenance crews, photo- 
graphic and material laboratories and work shops 
At. Marine Corps Headquarters’ in’ Washingto 
D. C., 2,700 women were on duty, chiefly 
clerks and typists. en & 
The. first contingent of women Marines lande 
in Hawaii (Jan. 28, 1945). Authorized to serve in 
this territory by a bill passed in Congress (Sept. 
of 160 enlisted personni 


chinery for group discharge began to / 
the establishment of seperation. ‘cen 


United States—Army; Generals ye. Atay 


Army of the United States 
Sourte: Office of the Adjutant General 


egular Nat’l | Reserve R la 
Army | Guard | Forces " pie “¢ Percent 


Total Total Total Total 


: 2,246,103] - 741,084 


ant ar y 3,673,888/3,673,888]........|.....2.- Sty es ; 285;027| 731,084 “|” 
OFFICERS . OFFICERS : 


Date Reg’lar Nat’l | Army |; 
s Army |Reserve | Guard! of U. z. Total 


4 1942) 14,013) *125,498| *14,791 36,360} 190,662 
1943) 15,877 . 

q far. 31,1944) 15,154 442,247 | 658, 
Mune 30, 1945| 15,228] *191,512! 17,596! 548.175'772,511 


In active Federal service. 
- OTHER CLASSES : WOMEN’S ARMY CORPS 


| Enlisted Army Hospital Physical- Enlisted 
Men Nurses | Dietitians : therapy Officers WAC | 


id F 
mine 30, 1942 2,867,762 Dees Boe atte esac «Kp fs OE eee ‘ 
ges é. ay oe 30.316 6 666 June 30, 1943.. 323 Pu 55,326 a 
y farch 3 : 1,157 || March 31, 1944. 616 5,845 61,370 

June 30, tgs, é $ pty 830 3 381 1,623 June 30, 1945..| «1,173 5,733 90,780 
. In addition there were 72 women doctors and 44 warrant officers in the Women’s Army wie: j 


ee Stren, ae tante p of Army in 1945—May 31, 1945—8,291,336 or 8,300,000 on V-E Day, May 8, 1945. 
proportion of Army overseas at peak of. deployment in 1945—April 30, 1945—66 per cent. 


Date Warrant | Flight - 


Generals of the Army | 


Source: Office of the Adjutant General 


George Washington held the rank of General, the style of ‘general of the armies of ine United 

md Commander-in-Chief of the Continental Army | States: and the present office and title of lieu- 
tenant general shall thereafter be abolished.” 

While the purpose of this legislation was un- . 
doubtedly to confer the title of general. upon 
Washington, no record has been found in the office 
of The Adjutant General to show that the appoint- 
ment was ever made. 

The following-named officers served in the United 
States Army in the grades of general and lieu- 
tenant general, respectively, during the time speci- 
fied after each name. : 


THE ARMIES 
Sept. 3, 1919- ie 


a 


* Ulysses Ste Giese Gir ee eke te icbas flats hed July 25, 1866 to March 4, 1869 

William T. Sherman (ug ee oy peer Oe Aree March 4, 1869 to Feb. 8, 1884 

- Philip H. irk ac eet <r ees . June.. 1, 1888 to Aug. 5, 1888 

Geer ge C. Marshall (d)_..... ..Dec. 16, 1944— : 
pues perdiser (Ret) te) : 

Dwight D. Eisenhower (e). Bie ar y 

Eenry H. Arnold (e)..-... ig pete eee Ae - i 


Be) A eee Ser rs ate... 5 ato 19, 1918 
ec ee Richtee hee 2,-1919 
fates 0, 1920 
0, 1930 x 
ers 74 , 1935) 
Sede 31, 1939 
15, 1944 
5, 1945 
17, 1944 
19, 1944 . 
Henry H. Arnold (j)......- ee 
Joseph W. Stilwell G) - 
c Walter ' eon (Ret) @. : ‘ 
; Brehon B. Somervell (j).. 
ae jak a “McNarney (j)......--.++--+% Baan we supe By 
ae Jaco! Devers (j) ' 
piiearne C. Kenny (j). 
Ww. ot Gy; 
z Carl ie cNewonae 
_.Omar 


niet, of Staft of provisions ae special act of Congress approved ~ 

Sep- e 

on 6, Port retired |. @a) Appointed under a provisions of Public 

He was advanced to. rays 45, ree Sept. 3, 1919. Retired Sept! 13. 
d list under the! 1921 28 pn ian ee Coane 


1 


EA 


_ (b) Appointed under the provisions of Public 


. “Law 129, approved July 25, 1866 


(¢) Appointed under the provisions of an act of 
Congress, approved June 1, 1888. 
(d) Appointed under the provisions of Public 


Law 482, approved Dec. 14, 1944. .Continues hold- 


ing office. of Chief of Staff. 

(e) Appointed under we provisions of Public 
Law 482, approved Dec. 14, 1944. 

(f) Temporary rank anniek the provisions of an 


. act of Congress, approved Oct. 6, 1917. 


‘ 


LIEUTENANT GENERAL 


George Washington 
Ulysses S. Grant... ..-. 
William T. Sherman. 
PHilip) oH. Sheridan... 2. 0..0.....4.%.6-68 
‘John M. Schofield. .... 

Nelson A. Miles 
Samuel B. 


John C, Bates.... 
Henry C. Corgin 
Arthur- MacArthur. J. 2.25 6.0 Sie. eye 
Phumter LAarwetl (a) ir. Sess sobs See ws 
Robert L. Bullard (a)...........--... 
Edgar Jadwin (b).: 
Hugh A. Drum (c & @) ya lees 
Stanley H. Ford (c).. ins eee ee 
Stanley D. Embick (c). 
Albert J. Bowley (c) a 
John L. DeWitt (¢ & d)......-..-2. x 
Gharles D. Herron (c)..:..:.... Sore 
Daniel Van Voorhis (c).. ee sass oh 
Herbert J. ep CO. 
Ben Lear (ec & 

Delos C. hayes “(da). 
Walter C. Short (c).. .... 
Walter Krueger (c & d) we Be 
Lesley J. McNair (d) 5 ge he 
Douglas MacArthur (Ret) (ed. PY ete 

“Frank M..Anfrews (c & ‘a 

Henry H. Arnold se): 

\ George H. Brett (d 
‘Stanley D. Embick et)” te)... 


Joseph W. Stilwell (d) 
Brehon B. See (d).. 
Jonathan M Wainwright @ eae 
‘Joseph T. McNarney (da). <4 
Dwight D. Hisenhower (4). 
Jacob L. Devers (d) 
George C. Kenny (d) 
Robert L. Richel erger (a). 
Mark W. Clark (d) 


George S. Patton, Jr. 
Carl Spaatz (d).... 
Simon-B. Buckner, Jr. (d).. 
Lloyd R. Fredendall (c)....,..... 
Robert C. Richardson, Jr. ‘el 
: Omar N. Bradley (da)... 
' { Barton K. Yount (d). 
7 - Tra C. Haker. (dq)... 
George Grunert (c & a). 
William H: Simpson.(c). 
, Walter B. Smith (d) 
. Richard K. 2 oNgn Sa (qd). 
i John C. H. Lee (d in ato 
"2 Raymond A. Whosley CG) Share & 
James H. Doolittle (d) 
Lewis H. Brereton (d) 
Barney McK. Giles (d)....... 
Alexander M. Patch (d)....... . 
Daniel I, Sultan (d 
athe T. Handy (d) 
an K, pr iuiscott, ay (a). 


Wilhelm D . Styer Sikes SRE 
rc / ‘Leonard T, Gerow sac ee a te 
Albert C Wademeyey CE RO 


Harold t George (d) 
John K, Cannon (qd). 


Hoyt S. Vandenberg (d)...... Et eae 


Edmund B. Gregory ue ye i 


Oscar W. Leal (e). LS 
Eugene: Reybold (d) 

Walter H, Walker (d).. 
‘Wade H. Haislip (d). 
Levin H. Cam ba “(ay 


on 


. Lawton Col 


(ht ee 
. Stratemeyer (d) 
Alvin C, Gillem, Jr. (d) ..... 
Willis D. Crittenberger i; ee et ek 
Charles P. Hall (d) . Act oreitveian 
Matthew B. Ridgway (d).....0.0.2020. 
LeRoy Lutes ae. + 
Nathan L. Tw: g (d) 
Ennis C. Whitehesd (d). 
John R. Hod qd) 
a John £, Hu 
Raymond 8. Mi 


Be ty 5: Ue DON ea “(NO 1 active service 


William S. Knudsen (f). oS BRE be 


cy. 
(g) Tanporey rank while ae ted 
Chief of Staff, as provided by an act fof Congres 
approved 1929. ; 
or Recalled to active ‘duty, ase ‘general on 
ate: Recalled to active duty as a “major. gen era 
temporarily appointed lieutenant general. Pots 
eral under the provisiens of Section 127a, Nati 
Defense Act, as amended: ; 
{j) Temporary rank under the provisions-of 
tion 127a, National Defense Act, ua amended by 
act of Congress approved Sept. 9, 1940. i: e2 


Peet i 62 July 3, 1798 to Dec. 14, 1799 
March 2, 1864 to July 25, 1866 
sn ee July 25, 1866 to March 4° 186! 
Lee tewies March 4, 1869 June a; 88 
ee .. eb. 8, 1895 . Sept. 29, 
Oy 8 Tah June 6, 1900 to Aug. 8 
a eee ot Aug. 8, 1903 to Jan. 9, 
Jan. 9, 1904 to Feb. 1, 
pls a hah & Feb. 1,-1906 to April 1¢ 


1919 to June 


ct. is: 1918 to, June. 
e 
“Au , 1939 to Oct 
Aug. , 1939 to Sept. 3 
Aug , 1939 to Sept. 30 


, 1939 to Noy. 
1939— 
1940 to Feb. 
1940 to Sept. 
1940 to May 


a 
ay 
Meagg PRI 8 
wo 
Seer a Be, & 


bo 

SEN 
Ns 
5 
| 


1940— 
8, 1941 to Dec. 
16, 1941 to Mar. 
9, 1941 to July 
27, 1941 to Dec. 
. 19, 1941 to May 
Dec. 15, 1941 to Mar. 
- , 1942— 
See cs Jan, 7, 1942— 
Ry ees EN Jan. 28, 1942— 
Feb. . 25, 1942 to July. 31, 
a se ,...March 9, 1942 to March 6. 
March 19, 1942 to Sept. 
pias June , 1942 to March 6, 
sibs Ge July 17, 1942 to Feb. 
ett oe a fo Mae f 
Re he" ct. 5 to M: 
si ee Te es Suara 
aie as bcd ov. 4 ‘Oo M: 
a Bed BS, aon 
eb. s to April 14, 
Sead sigan March 12, 1943 to J ; 
He Soe March 12, 1943-0 O oe Ae 
ay , 4, 1943 to April 13, 


1, 1943 
1943 to March 10; 
1943 to March f. 


, 1943 
3, ,1943— 


1943 
1943__ 
1944._ 
1944. 
1944__ 
1944__ 
1944__ 
ri 1944__ 
1 1944__ 3 
’ mee ape to Nov. ~11, 
. Sept. 2, 1944 tom é 
4 ea ie Sept va. dp44. a enemy 
ae Nov. 7, 1944 — 
rene Jan.’ 1, 1945— 
ihn TONG Jan, 1, 1945 
March 16, 1945 
6 Mea March 17, 1945 — 
PSN. cae March 17, 1945 
April 14, 1945 
April -14, 1945 
a4. abe 4g April 15, 1945— 
es April 15, 1945 
Pa er te April 15, 1945_— 
Mapee a. April 16, 1945— 
April 16, 1945— 
Lene April 17, 1945— 
prEei< Tad April 17, 1945— 
at Ae t May 28, 1945— 
June 3, 1945— 
June. 3, 1945— + 
r 4, 1945— 
4, 1945— | 
5, 1945— 
> 1945— 
. 1945— 
° pas: 
¥ a 
, 4945— 
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AL; ass eee aietle ys ee tecmicics! MBs A: -.March 29, 1947 to Nov. 1, 1861 : 
; a) Temporary rank ler the provisions of an! Panama Canal Departments, pursuant 
et of Congress, approved October 6, 1917. of Congréss approved July 31, 1940, ss oe 


(d) Temporary rank under the provi 
by Retired August 7, 1929, with the rank of | section 12/a, National Defense Act, ag amended by 
nant general, as provided by an act of Con-| an act of Congress approved Sept. 9, 1940... , 
SS, approved March 4, 1915. - (e) etm go Se as @ major general; 
(ce) ‘Temporary rank while im command of one | “™@P°rarily appointe jeutenant general under 
Of the four armies of the United States Armiars provisions of Section 127a, National Defense Act, 


re (- | as. amended. s 
"Suant to an act of Congress approved August 5, (f) Appointed under Public Law 252, 77th Con- ~- 


4989, or while in command of the Hawaiian or! gress, approved Sept. 22, 1941 


-* Expenditures of the U. S. War Department 
Source: The Treasury Department 


Fiscal Fiscal \ Fiscal 
Year! Amount Year! Amount Year! Amount 


Do Dollars * Dollars lars 
+-++-401,621,953,095)}/1927..... 369,114,122 243,260,118 .677,668,805 
i Ras 400,989,683 273,421,902}| 1942 114.069.958,015 

425,947,194 382,588,002 .265,087,019 
feos ageaegeal tia s-<-] Past OMe B30 00 ass 
«--|. 357,016,878//1931..... 5438, 938.. . 31,501,523 399,408, 
Bah ce 7 O32. J... 344,007, 727]|1939...... | . 489,545,592 
ee ok th 301.613.978)}1940......' 667.138,365 4 


2 Total War Activities Program expenditures in | 043,166; (1942) $26,011,065,089; (1943) $72.105,862,- 
1, for all egencies (including U. S. Maritime | 204; (1944) $87,038,671,938; (1945) $90,029,145,- 
obmmission and Coast Guard) were (1941) $6,301,- | 513.  * 


‘ 


Selective Service System 


_ Director, Major, General Lewis B.:» Hershey. Address: National Headquarters, Selective Service 
System, 2ist and C Streets, N. W., Washington 25, D. C. A State Headquarters is maintained in each 
# the States and Territories and also in the District of Columbia and a separate State Headquarters in 
"New York City. Also there are one or more appeal boards for each State and one or more local 
"boards for each county throughout the nation. The system comprises 55 State Organizations {in- 
cluding New York State Procurement Office), 6,443 Local Boards, and 505 Appeal Boards. As of 
"Sept. 30, 1945, there were 198,943 persons connected with the System; of this number 181,707 who were 

uncompensated were divided as follows: 24,276 Local Board Members, 7,889 Government Appeal Agents, 

5,827 Members of Advisory Boards for Registrants, 28,234 Examining Physicians, 7,394 Examining 
Dentists, 2,514 Members of Boards of Appeal, 8,497 Members of Medical Advisory Boards, 18,096 Re- 

mployment, Committeemen, 8,449 Adviscrs and Field Agents of the Medical Survey Program; 1 State 
‘Director, and 530 Special Advisers and Consultants. 0 


The Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, , rights of veterans—‘‘shall become inoperative and 
e first peace time compulsory military training | cease to apply on and after May 15, 1946, or the 
w in the history of the United States. was | date of the termination of hostilities in the present 
ised by’ Congress on Sept. 14, 1940, and signed | war, or on such earlier date as'may be specified in 
the President Sept. 16, 1940. a@ concurrent resolution of the two Houses of Con- 
In its original form it made all male citizens | gress for that purpose, except as ‘to offenses com- 
rand all male declarant aliens residing in the United | mitted prior to such date, unless this Act is 
: tes, with few exceptions, who were between | continued in effect by the Congress. As used in 
ages of 21 and 36 liable for military training. | this section the term ‘date of the termination 
rovided, however, that not more than 900,000 | of hostilities in the present war’ means the date 
indueted under it should be in training at | proclaimed by the President as the date of such 
one time and limited the training period to | termination or the date specified in a concurrent 
@ year. It also prohibited use of men inducted | resolution of the two Houses of Congress as the 
ond the Hmits of the Western Hemisphere, ex- | date of such termination, whichever is the earlier.’” 
in the Territories and possessions of. the] } The Act provides that if a veteran left a position 
nited States, including the Philippine Islands. in private or Federal employ other than temporary 
Congress suspended Aug. 18, 1941, the limita-|to enter active military service, has satisfactorily’ 
on on inducsions and the restriction on the | completed that service, is still qualified to perform 
‘itorial use of men inducted was” removed | the duties of his former civilian position and makes 
* 1. application for reinstatement within 90 days’ after 
merous changes were made in the age limita- | severance from the military establishment,’ he has 
ons. Amendments to the Act which were adopted | absolute right to reinstatment, unless in the. case 
sc. 20, require every male citizen and every | of a private employer, it is proved to be impossible 
or unreasonable for the employer to so reinstate 
him due to a change in the employer’s circum- 
stances. These are the provisions which do not 
expire. aut / 
On Aug."14, 1945, immediately ee his an-— 
nouncement of the capitulation of Japan, President 
Harry S Truman directed the Director of Selective 
Service to halt the induction of men over 26 years 
of age and the Director instructed State Directors 
.| accordingly on thé same day. ’ 
A partial breakdown of the statistics on living 
registrants ages 18 through 25, as of Sept. 1, 1945, 
follows: ‘ 


Total living registrants ages 18 through 25 


for men between 45 and | 1_Registrants ages 18 through 25 in the 
- = land or naval forces, or discharged 
Fifth: June 30, 1942—for men who had, attained from the land or naval forces under F 
iversary of the day of their) honorable conditions (Class I-C 5,935,731 
hee Meir birth after Dec. | 2—Registrants ages 18 through 25 re- 
June 30, 1942, provided jected for military service (Classes 
é oe Iv-F, II-A(L), I1-A(F), 11-C(L))\ and 
31, 1942—tor men who} II-C(F) ~ . 1,760,641 


PSLYs kee 


i 3—Registrants ages 18 through 25 de- « 
ra 


ferred by reason of agricultural work 


(Class II-C) 5 234,207 
ge ee ages a re h ae Ser 

ferre reason of occupation in-sup- 

port of Tite national health, ‘safety, 


or interest (Class II-A) 104,483 


8,509,056 


< _ Ae 


—e 
* 


<< oe 


ei el Ae 


os al 
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(All but an estimated 20,000 are deferred 

jn the Merchant Marine, American 
Field Service, co-belligerent armies, 
and students). 


5—All other classes, ages 18 through 25 
(includes III-D, hardship cases; IV-B, 
public officials; IV-C, aliens; IV-D, 
ministers and divinity students; IV-E, 
conscientious objectors; 1-G, members 
of and. those separted from -armed 

» forces of cobeiligerent nations) 

Balance - 

i—Unclassified: registrants ages 18 
through 25 whe have registered but 
have not been classified 


58,878 


147,431 


(Of this number, it, is estimated that ae « 
only $8,500 are subject to processing 
for miltary: service). a 


2—Registrants ages 18 through 25 in , - 
Class I-A and Class I-A-O 216 788 

(Of this number, it is estimated that - 
there are 34,600 not available and 26,700. 
who have been inducted or rejected but —— ww 
have not been reclassified. This leaves ‘+ © 
an estimated 215,485 available for proc-: - 
essing for military service). : oy 


Total 424,210. (Of this number, it is estima’ 
that only 188,400 will qualify for inductiom).~ { 


ueemy Personnel by State of Residence, Dee. 31, 1944. 


Acces- | Separa-| 
State Strength| sions tions State Strength 
Alabama Nebraska 
SU ae 147,000| 178,000} 43,000|; Male..........--. 
1,555) 2,191 678|| -Ferhale......<-:., 
Nevada j 
27,000| 35,000}, 12,009 Male, Ys 245.4% 
; 635 838 232 Foemmle 2s wee & 
= New peapepeblce 
101,000} 122,000 96,0001): Males ota. oo ace 
1,340 2,032 742 Pema: 
New Jersey 
444,000} 508,000) 112,000 GICE. 2 ee on ES 
9,057 11,821 2,988 Nemes 73 ).-0.s Sen 
New Mexico 
59,000} 67,000! 14,000||  Male............-. 
1,405 1,784 411 WOMB Wy. dss aes 
‘ New York 
115,000) 137,000 28,000 ae Ms, dene pte 
2,392 2,882 556 Female tek 3é 6 ance 
North Carolina 
18,000 20,000 3,000 ng Pee aes ae ee 
420 499, 89}|__ Female. 
North Dakota 
55,000 60,000 9,000|| , Malea. Js ct... 
1,532) 2,113 628 PEMA S ION ove whe cwisis tees 
Ohio ‘ 
108,000} 124,000 24,000) i 83 es Se ear 
r,880 3,000 L,172)). Pemailew 270. 2.~ i 
Oklahoma 
161,000] 189,000 37.000 PUG. dee oes ahs set 
1,766 2,761 1,031 WETHER oo oe ore gate 
Oregon 
29,000 34,000 8,000 Male! eas om: 
476 665 198 PWemaley Ja: i. 
. Pennsylvania 
498,000} 576,000) 101,000 Male 68-6. 2525.63.38 
9,233 11,541 2,522 Female i i5 oho 528 
207,000} 238,000 37,000 
2,991 3,781 879 
owa : 
Ce Sa 132,000) 152,000 27,000 
Female. / 222.2... 1,526| 2,255 777 
Kansas 
RIES es! 104,000] 121,000} 21,000 
1g oS CR 1,231 1,637) 426 
Kentucky 
ji) Males... eine shi. 155,000] 180,000} 37,000 
POMAIE dey. se 1,366 1,987 653 
Louisiana 
Ch 132,000 15,000, 35,000 
ene Rae: avisiteg, 7 4s 1,930 2,867 990 
Maine 2 
Os 4 48,000 57,000) 12,000 
i) CS 988 1,304 341 
Maryland ( 
BLE i ores Onl ek's 121,000} 140,000) | 23,000 
*®emale.:...... ef; 1,934 2,832 $50 
\Massachusetts ; 
1 eee ees 251,000} 290,000 50,000 
Female f:...«.... 6,849 8,460 ,749 
a Vin el 
EMIBIO Ss ccs ee be 316,000} 375,000 70,000 
Pennie: eee a wi. sd ete 5,405) -6,645 ys 
' Minnesota . 
IDI Het dnts § ¢! 156,000] 177,000). 28,000 
OMIA T eo igi). 3,722 4,312 696 
Mississippi hy am ale 
esti, +__| 420,000 000! 30,000 1 
Female... 2.10... 723| 1,171 a00llWycmdeas ee a 
dar crea 218 255,0) * 
Malena tutti cn. 218,000] 255,000]  43,000!| Female... 2/0727.” 
IGMAIG pcs 6 2881] 3,492 683| Depts. & other owes 
Montana . side Cont. U.S. 
IND BIST i) pate facies, telus 31 000 37,000 9,000 ‘Male: (03s eile ate 
IPEMIAIGR srs, Calo - +) 774 1,069 309]| Female, .... 2.22. f 
Strength as of 31 October, 1940 ....: 513,410 | Net tain we 
‘Total Accessions 1 November, 1940, Not Sirenrt bah aed ber, +1944... 8,050; we 
through 31 December, 1944.....5..... 9,444,283 ; Ae difference of. 2 600 is site, to sound 
: f*. | RP Gie dk 7 
Sino tall casei Ao os dea A areca! 9,957,693 reporting. Pasi’ reports: 96 21,800 toa 
; = | NOTE: Tatehse ai 
Total Separations 1. ‘Novetnber, Sealed + | fers t i 
through 31. December, aae4s:, 2. 1,907,682. | and interned and othe 
; J = | st a sl 


Tength, ~ 


/AC—Women’s Army 
)The Women’s Army Corps, formerly the Women’s 
my Auxiliary Corps, is the first of its kind in 
merican military history. Organized for the 
pose of making available to the National de- 
" fense when needed the knowledge, skill, and special 
/iraining of the women of this nation, the auxiliary 


pt Roosevelt (July 1, 1943) made the Corps 
‘component part of the Army. . 
*_AS members of the AUS, Wacs are entitled to 
me same rights and privileges as male soldiers, 
ich as freezspostage, government insurance, allow- 
ace for dependents. They also come under the 
GI Bill of Rights. The women soldiers are also 
titled to wear whatever medals and decorations 
ay ‘be awarded to them. A number wear the 
ple Heart, Soldier’s Medal, Legion of Merit, Air 
dal, Bronze Star, or awards by foreign countries, 
uding the French Croix de Guerre. 
As of Sept. 1945, more than 100,000 women were 
embers of the Corps. Of this number, more than 
000 were serving overseas in 15 foreign coun= 


Z ee oy Wacs are serving at over 400 instal- 
ie 
) Basic training of women was accomplished at 
ive training centers: Ft. Des Moines, Iowa; at 
. Oglethorpe, Ga.; Daytona Beach, Fla., and Ft. 
Devens, Mass, and'Camp Ruston, La. The training 
consisted of six weeks indoctrination into the Army. 
t+ the same training centers were set up a 
variety of specialist schools for clerks, cooks and 
» bakers, motor transport, and medical technicians; 
: ice gd following the basic course. Others en- 
list women attended regular Army specialist 
Schools for the study of photography; code; com- 
"munications and radio. Officer Candidate Schools 
St Ft. Des Moines and Ft. Oglethorpe gave three- 
"month courses adapted from the men’s Officer 


‘The authorized strength of the U. S, Corps of 

ets is 2,496, owing to an increase of 536 by a 
w of 1942: Cadets appointed in number and 
rom source as follows: 


from each State at large.............+.0-+ 384 
4 from each congressional district.......... 1,740 
‘from each Territory (Hawaii and Al 4 


om the District of Columbia . 
m natives of Puerto Rico : 4 
‘from the Canal Zone c 2 


from the United States a 172 
80 from among the enlisted men of Re 
tlar Army and of the National Guard, 
number as nearly equal as practicable..... 180 
BD: J 

MG TREP Re Pee nodes se sehen ieee 2,496 


+ Of whom 3 are appointed upon the recommen- 
fon of the Vice President, 40 are selected from 
mg the honor graduates of those educational 
stitutions designated as ‘‘honor military schools, 
4Q are chosen from among the sons of veter- 
who were Killed in action or have died, or 
‘y hereafter die, of wourtds or disease contracted 
line of duty in World War I. 
andidates are eligible for admission from the 
“they are 17 (or 19 if from the Regular Army or 
n the. National Guard) until the day they be- 
e.22 years of age, on which latter day they are 
didate must never have been 


are made only to 
and candidates 


Congres- 
nomi- 


ate 
didates is 
tative who 


Ane . Women’s Army Corps 


Corps—Col. Westray Battle Boyce, U.S.A., director. Address: Washington 25, D. C. 


es scattered in every theater of operations. In, 


1.4 
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Schools, to women chosen from the ranks after an 
initial group had been'trained. Selectees, after at 
least three month’s service as enlisted women’ in 
the field, were recommended by their commanding 
officers and Officer Candidate Boards. 

Women officers received additional training at 
many of the regular Army schools for officers, 


such as Adjutant General’s; Quartermaster; Fi- 4 


nance; Morale and Special Services; and Com- 


mand and General Staff School. , 


Wacs in the continental United States and ~ 


abroad served in such varied jobs as code clerks, 
cryptographers, communications operators weather 
observers, briefing clerks, link training instructors, 
small arms repairers; ¢hemical warfare instruc- 
tors, fiscal clerks, laboratory technicans and hos- 
pital ward aids, jeep and truck drivers, enlisted 
aides to the Secretary of War and secretaries to 
generals. Some thirty attained flying status as 
ffight engineers and crew chiefs. 

After such varied experiences, Wacs return at. 
an equal rate with men to civilian life, bringing 
qualifications dnd training which should make a 
substantial difference to industry and to their 
communities. 

Every Wac who was a member of the original 
WAAC is entitled to wear the service ribbon, moss 
green with ends of old gold. Insignia ci the 
Corps is the head of Pallas Athene, goddness of 
wisdom and victory. However, women wear the 
insignia of the branch or service to which they 
are permanently assigned. after completion of 
basic training. 

After the surrender of Japan, recruiting for the 
WAC was discontinued. Demobilization of the 
Corps under the point system is proportionate to 
the number of men released. In addition to those 
released on points, women over 40 may apply for 
discharge and those married to veterans released 
from any of the Armed Services. 


United States Military Academy, West-Point, N. Y.~ 


Source: An Official of the Institution 


or infirmity which renders him unfit for military 
service. In addition, each candidate must pass an 
examination in the subjects of mathematics (alge- 
bra and geometry), English, grammar, composition 
and literature, and must qualify in United States 
History either by examination or by school cer- 
tificate. However, graduates of accredited high 
schools and students at accredited universities 
and. colleges of recognized standing may submit 
educational certificates which will be considered 
by the Academic Board, and if satisfactory may 
be accepted in lieu of the regular mental examina- 
tion. High school certificates must be validated by 
actual examinations in mathematics and ‘English. 
The course of study is four years, during which 
time the cadets are under strict military discipline. — 
The summers are spent in field training and 
maneuvers, and at Replacement Training Centers. 
Third Classmen seeking Air Corrs commissions Te- 
ceive elementary flying instruction at fields away 
from West Point. 

Cadets are not released for active duty until 
they have completed their course at the United. 
States Military Academy and are commissioned offi- 
cers in the Regular Army. A bill cutting the course 
from four years to three was signed by President 
Roosevelt on Oct. 2, 1942. As a result the class of 
1943 was graduated on Jan. i9, 1943, and the class 
of 1944 on June 1, 1943, a year earlier. The four- 
year course was re-established (1945). 

The pay of a cadet is $780 per year plus rations. 
This with the initial deposit of $300 to cover uni- 
forms, is considered enough to meet actual needs. 
On graduation, cadets. except Filipino and foreign, 
may be commissioned second lieutenants in the 

nited States Army. 

i Each cadet when admitted to the Academy signs 
an agreement to serve for a period of eight years, 
unless sooner discharged by competent authority 

The United States Military Academy opened July» 
4,°1802 with ten cadets. West Point has been a 
military post since Jan. 20, 1778. : 
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United States—Office of War Mobilization 


and Reconversion; OPA _ 


* Office of War Mobilization and Reconyersion — Baer | 


OWMB—Office of War Mobilization and Recou- 
rersion—John Snyder (Missouri), Director; 
Hans A. Klagsbrunn (Massachusetts), Robert R. 
Nathan (Ohio), Anthony Hyde (New York), Deputy 
Directors; Thomas I. Emerson (New York), Gen- 
eral Counsel; Judge John C. Collet (Missouri), 
“Stabilization Administrator; O. Max Gardner 
“North Carolina), Chairman of Advisory Board. 
% eee East Wing, White House, Washington 
- ‘The United States Office of War Mobilization 
'-. and Reconversion was established by Congress 
: (Oct. 3,.1944), to provide a national program for 
war mobilization and reconversion. The Act made 
|... OWMR responsible for (1) developing unified pro- 
| grams and establishing policies to adjust the 
_ natural and industrial tesources and manpower 
'..of the United States to war needs; and (2) co- 
ordinating government planning for reconversion 
~ 0f the same resources and manpower to peace. 
OWMR was. originally directed by James F. 
i Byrnes, former Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court. Justice Byrnes was succeeded (April 7, 
* 1945) by Fred M. Vinson, former Federal Loan 
_ | Administrator and director of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization, who, in turn, was succeeded 
- (July 23, 1945) by John W. Snyder, former Federal 
‘Loan Administrator- and executive vice president 
and director of Defense Plant Corporation. 
_ An Advisory Board was created by the Act es- 
tablishing OWMR to represent the public interest. 
; Membership (in Nov., 1945) was: 
we Public Members—O. Max Gardner, N. C., Chair- 
i: » man; Mrs. Anna M. Rosenberg, N. Y.; Chester 
Davis, Mo. 
ib ' Industry—Eric A. Johnston, Wash.; George H. 
+), | Mead, O.; Nathaniel Dyke, Jr., Ark. 
Lator—William.L. Green, O., AFL; Philip Mur- 
‘) ~~ ray, Pa., CIO; T. C. Cashen, N. Y., Railway Labor 
Executive ‘Association. 
MA Agriculture—Edward A. O'Neal, Ala., Farm 
. . | .Bureau Federation; James G. Patton, Colo., Na- 
a) tional, Farmers Union; Albert F. Goss, Washing- 
ton, DB. C., National Grange. 
- OWMR includes the following agencies which 
» exercise their functions under the supervision of 
the director: 
(1) Office 'of Contract Settlement—Robert M. 
; Hinckley (Utah), Director. Address: Federal Re- 
Br] serve Building, Washington 25, D. C. OCS, cre- 
i ated by the Contract Settlement Act of 1944, de- 
yelops basic policies for the termination of war 


‘ Office of the Price Administration - mt | 
OPA—Office of Price Administration—Chester Bowles, Administrator; James G. 


contracts—for settlement of claims, fair compery 
sation of contractors, prompt clearance of plantij 
ana for financing of contractors during the peric 
between termination and final settlement © 
contracts. . = 
(2) Surplus Property Admjnistration—W. stu 
Symington (Missouri), Administrator, Addres:5 
Railroad Retirement Building, Washington 2 
D. C. The Surplus Property Administration sua 
ceeded, as of September 18, 1945, the three-mas 
Surplus Property Board, established. by the Su 
plus Property Act of 1944. SPA establishes bass 
policies for the care, handling, disposition, sna 
marketing of surplus property and the transtfe 
of surplus property between government agencie 
The Office of War Mobilization and Reconver 
sion has included (since Sept. 20, 1945) the fume 
tions of the Office. of Economie Stabilizatioy 
(established Oct. 3, 1942). a 
The Retraining and Reemployment Adminis 
tion was transferred to the Department of Le 
(Sept. 19, 1945). ) 4 
From the time of its establishment, the OWM 
ceordinated the nation’s efforts to produce We 
requirements and to increase production of critics 
war items; and supervised the ‘work of goverr 
rent agencies so as to develop uniform and orde 
ly procedure for handling the cancellation of Ws 
contracts, prompt settlement of terminated ~ 
contracts, and the disposal of surplus prope) 
With the capitulation of Japan, the agency bei ae 
ir 


increasingly responsible for gavernment planning 
Seah reconversion. OWMR’s_ responsibilities a 
clude: oe | 
(a) the issuance of orders and regulations neg 2 
sary to obtain the full coordination of feders 
agencies; (b) the recommendation of appropriz 
legislation. to Congress; (c) the promotion anm 
development -of demobilization plans and 
cedures; (d)° the settlement of controversies ba 
tween federal agencies in the development of plaris 
and procedures for transition from war to peace 
(e) the simplification, consolidation or elimi 
tion of war agencies as the need for these agen 
disappears; ({) the determination of the politic 
for relaxing emergency war controls; (¢) th 
consultation and cooperation with state and loc 
governments, , industry, labor, agricultural anm 
other groups concerning problems of transitiow 
from war to peace; and (h) the submission o 
quarterly reports to the President, Senate, anf 
House of Representatives covering the progress ¢ 
these activities. ¥ is 
\, 


Rogers, Jr., Deput 1 


' Administrator; address, Washington 25, D. C. Regional offices are. maintained N Cit 
. Boston, Mass., Atlanta, Ga., Cleveland, Ohio, Dallas, Tex., Chicago, Tl.j Doniies Gales scat S 


' Francisco, Calif. 


__ +} The Office of Price Administration was created in 
_\ April, 1941, by executive order of the President, and 
' * was first designated as the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration and Civilan Supply. In August, 1941, t 
agency’s hame was changed to the Office of Price 
{ Administration, ‘and authority to control civilian 
{ supplies was transferred to the War Production 
: Board. Im January, 1942, WPB delegated the 
j Na responsibility for rationing to OPA. -In January, 
| - 1942, the Emergency Brice Control Act granted 
i * statutory authority to OPA to stabilize prices and 
i residential rentals. 
¢ Within the limits set by Federal Law, OPA .ad- 
ministers price and rent regulations. Its price 
regulations cover nearly everything the typical 
’. American family ‘buys, eats, wears, and uses, and 
apply to some 8,000,000 different services and com- 
modities at_all levels from the producer to the 
consumer, Price-controlled goods are bought and 
* sold by some 3,000,000 establishments including 
: 189,000 manufacturing, 93,000 wholesale, 1,700,000 
/ retail, and 288,000 service businesses. OPA’s rent 
ey ‘regulations control rentals for 15,500,000 dwelling 
units, (houses, rooms in hotels, boarding houses, 
etc.) in 479 defeuse rental areas where some 95,- 
00,000 Americans live—two-thirds of our total 
|. ‘population. __ i : 
Beh OPA administered 13 rationing qroetams covering 
° ) @ wide variety of essential civilian goods. This 
i _ involved the printing and distribution of 128,000,- 
Me! *000 to 131,000,000 copies of each of four war ration 
*y ' pooks; of millions of mileage rationing (gasoline) 
-and fuel oil rationing books; and of hundreds of 


i> - Union Army, according to records in the office 
aS of the Adjutant General of the War Department in 
o Washington—killed or died of wounds, 110,070 
(6,365 officers, 103,705 men); died of disease 224,- 
~586 (2,795 officers, 221,791 men); other deaths, 
24,872 (424 officers, 24,448 mefi). Totals, 359,528 
- (9,584 officers, 349,944 men). | ‘ “ 


e 


\ abng ' 
thousands of purchase certificates for automobile: 
tires, and other rationed goods. wes | 

Since January 1942, OPA has developed @ nati 
wide organization for the administration of p 
and rent control and rationing programs. In a 
tion to the National office in Washington, OPA 
its peak had nine Regional offices; 92 Di 
offices, 305. Area Rent offices; and local offi 
more than 5,600 War Price and Rationing 
which together served all communities within 
nation. Consolidation of some of Dis 
Offiges and Local Boards 
Day with the elimination of many of the ratio1 
programs. By January 1, there were approxima 
75 District Offices and-2,000 Local Boards. ” : 

Working in these offices the number of employ 
and volunteers approximated 250,000 of which 
three out of four were volunteer workers. ° 
were 63,000 employees, including 35,000 at Li 
Boards. The number of volunteers in Local Be z 
offices totaled 188,000, including 105,000 boar 
members and 83,000 other volunteers. As. of Ja 
ary 1, the number of employees was down to 
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got under way after 


judiciary of the United States 
_ United States Circuit Court. of Appeals. 
ofS (Continued from page 685) 

Associate Justices ($12,500) E. Barrett Pretty- 
of the District of Columbia; Harold M. 
ens, of Utah; Henry White Edgerton, of New 
; Bennett Champ Clark, of Missouri; Wilbur 


Om oF 


™M , R. L; Peter Woodbury, 
oncord (P. O., Manchester, New Hamp.) Clerk— 
hur I. Charron, Boston, Mass. 
Second Circuit (Conn., N. Y¥. Vt.)—Learned 
, N. Y. City 7; Thomas W. Swan, New Haven, 
Pee, Foley Square, N. Y. City 7; Augustus 


: . O’Connell, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Clerk—William P. Rowland, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Fifth Circuit (Ala., Fla., Ga., La., Miss., Texas, 
» Canal Zone)—Samuel H. Sibiey, P. O. Box 23, New 

»Orleans, La.; Joseph C. Hutcheson, Jr., Houston, 
, Texas; Edwin R. Holmes, New Orleans, La. (P. O. 

Wazco City. Miss.); Leon McCord, Montgomery 2, 
Ala.; Curtis L. Waller, Tallahassee, Fla.; Elmo P. 

Lee, P. O. 103, Shreveport 81, La. Clerk—Oakley 
| F. Dodd, New Orleans 6, La. 

_,. Sixth Circuit (Ky., Mich., Ohio, Tenn.)—xXen 
. Hicks, Knoxville, Tenn.; Charles C. Simons, Detroit 
' 31, Mich.; Florence E. Allen, Cleveland 14, Ohio; 

“John D. Martin, Sr.. Memphis 3, Tenn Thomas 
-F. McAllister, Grand Rapids 1, Mich. Clerk— 
» John W. Menzies, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 

' Seventh Circuit (Ill, Ind., Wisc.)—Evan'-A. 
» Evans, Madison; Wisc. (P. O., 1212 Lake Shore 
. Dr., Chicago 10, Ill.); William M. Sparks. Indiana~- 

lis,sInd.; J. Earl Major, Springfield, Ill.; Otto 

Kerner, Chicago 10, Ill.; Sherman Minton, New 

Albany, Ind. (All P. O. addresses same as Judge 
' Evans). Clerk—Kenneth J. Carrick, Chicago 10, 


. Nebr. (mailing address, 
; hg eae G. Riddick, Little 


Los Angeles 12, Calif.; V 
San Francisco 3, 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGES 
($10,000; districts in parentheses) 
abama—(Nothern) Clarence Mullins. Clerk— 
arles B. Crow, (both) Brimingham 1. (Middle) 
. arles. B. Kennamer. _Clerk—Oliver D. Street, 
'dr., (both) Montgomery 1. (Couthern) John Mc- 
Duff Clerk— C. Griffin, (both) Mobile 10. 
Albert M. Sames, Tucson; David W. 
Phoenix. Clerk—Edward Wm. Scruggs, 


ansas—(Eastern) Thomas C. Trimble. Clerk— 
rady Miller, (both) Little Rock. (Western 
ae iller. Check rrugs Russell (both) Fort 


omnia olphus F.\St. Sure. aiid. 
Franc 1; Martin I: 


San | 


sles 12! 
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M 
_ (Eastern and Western). Harry J. Lemley, | 
i ue 


i'l 
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Clerk—Edmund L. Smith, Los Angeles 12, and 
Fresno and San Diego. = 

Col o—J. Foster Symes. Clerk—G. Walter 
Bowman, (both) Denver 1. 4 
~ ren: eg tea en noe Haven 5; 

° , Hartford 1. Clerk—Charles E. 
iene pale addresses. 

ware—Paul C. Leady, Wilmington 33. Clerk 
—E,. G. Pollard, Wilmington 99. 

District of Columbia—Chief Justice—Bolitha J. 
Laws. Associate Justices—Thomas Jennings Bailey, 
Jesse C. Adkins, James M, Proctor, F. Dickinson 
Letts, Daniel W. O’Donoghue, Alexander Holtzoff, - 
T. Alan idsborough, James W. Morris, David 
A. Pine, Matthew F. McGuire, Henry A. Schwein- 
haut, all Washington 1, D. C. Clerk—Charles E. 
Stewart, Sr., Washington 1, 

_Florida—(Northern) Augustine V. Long, Gaines- 
ville. Clerk—William L. Hill, Pensacola. (South- 
ern) Louie W. Strun, Jacksonville 1; John W. 
Holland, Miami 2; William J. Barker, Tampa 1. 
Clerk—Edwin R. Williams, Jacksonville 1, Miami 
4, Tampa 1. (Northern and Southern) Dozier A. 
DeVane. e 

Georgia—(Northern) E. Marvin Underwood, At- 
lanta 1; Robert L. Russell, Gainesville.  Clerk—F. 
L. Beers, Atlanta 1. (Middle) T. Hoyt Davis, 


Americus. Clerk—George F. White, Macon, (South-. - 


ern) Archibald B. Lovett. Clerk—Scott A. Edwards, 
(both) Savannah. ;\ 
Clerk-—Ed. M. Bryan, © 


Idaho—Chase A. Clark. 
(both) Boise. 

Illinois—(Northern) John P. Barnes, Philip L. 
Sullivan, Michael L. Igoe, William J. Campbell and 
Walter J. LaBuy, all Chicago; Elwyn_R. Shaw, 
Freeport. Clerk—Roy H. Johnson, Chicago 4. 
(Eastern) Walter C. Lindley, Danville; Fred L. 
Wham, Benton (P. O., Centralia). Cterk—Douglas 
H. Reed, E. St. Louis. (Southern) Charles G. 
Briggle, Springfield; J. LeRoy Adair, Quincy (P. o., 
Peoria_1). Clerk—G. W. Schwanner, Springfield 
and Peoria 1. 

Indiana—({Northern) Luther M. Swygert, Ham- 
mond (P. O. South Bend 24). Clerk—Miss Margaret 
Lond, South Bend 2, Fort Wayne 1 and Hammond. 
(Southern) Robert C. Baltzell, Indianapolis 4. | 
Clerk—Albert C. Sogemeier, Indianapolis 4 and 
Evansville. ‘ 

Iowa—(Northern) Henry N. Graven, Mason City 
(mailing address, Greene). Clerk: Lee. Dubuque 
and Siouz City 7, Box 1348. (Southern) Charles 
A. Dewey, Clerk—Nicholas F. Reed, (both) Des 
Moines 9. 

Kansas—Guy T. Helvering, Federal Bldg., Tope- 
ka. Clerk—Harry M. Washington, Topeka and 
Wichita 2. 

Kentucky—(Eastern) H. Church Ford, Clerk— 
Arthur B. Rouse, (both) Lexington. (Western) 
Shackelford Miller, Jr. Clerk—Wm. T. Beckham, 
(both) Louisville 2. (Eastern and Western) Mac 
Swinford, Lexington (P. O. Cynthiana). 

uisiana—(Eastern) Wayne _G. Borah and Ad- 
rian J. Caillouet, (both). New Orleans 12. Clerk— 

. Dallam O’Brien, Jr., New Orleans 12 and 
Baton Rouge. (Western) Ben C. Dawkins, Mon- 
roe: Gaston L. Porterie, Alexander 6. Clerk—Philip | 
H. Mecom, Shreveport B and Alexandria 6. 

Maine—John A. Peters, Bangor. 
Freeman, Portland 6. 

Maryland—William ©. Coleman; W. Calvin Ches~ 
Bint. Cage aries W. Zimmermann, (all) Balti- 
mord 2. 

Massachusetts—George C. Sweeney, Francis J. 
W. Ford, Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr. and Arthur D. 


Clerk—Eben W. ~ 


7 


+ 


3 


Healey, all Boston 9; Elisha H. Brewster, Suet ays 


field. Clerk—James S. Allen, Boston 9 and Sprin) 
field. er 

Michigan—(Eastern) Edward J. Moinet, Detroit 
3h; Ernest A. O’Brien, Detroit 26; Arthur F. 
Lederle, Detroit 31; Arthur_A- Koscjnski, Detroit;, 
Frank A. Picard, Bay City (P. O» Detroit 26). Clerk ~ 
—George M. Read, Detroit 26. (Western) Fred M 
Raymond. 
Rapids 1. 

Minnesota—Gunnar H. Nordbye and Matthew M. 
Joyce, both Minneapolis 1; Robert C. Bell, St. Paul 
2; Dennis F. Donovan, 403 Federal Bldg., Duluth 
2. Clerk—Thomas’H. Howard, all 3 Shh: 

Mississippi—(Northern). Allen Cox, aldwyn. 
Clerk. Hubert D. Stephens, Jr., Oxford, (Southern) 
Sidney C. Mize, Biloxi. Clerk—B. L. Todd, Jr, 
Jackson 106. 


Glerk—-Orrie J. Sluiter, (both) Grand — 


* 


) 


rie eee elt SOE eye) Grea Rolie ean 
rles N. Pray, 7 R. 
heme Brown, Butte. Clerk—Harry H. Walker, ay 


Helena. 
Nebraska—James A. 
Delehant, eee 


Donohoe, Omaha .1; John 
a bs 
Mullen, Omaha 


Ni 
(both) Carson City. : 


Clerk—Miss Marty A. . 
Roger T. Foley, Clerk—Amos P. Dickey, 


Lo 


* 
, 
t 


“ea. -Clerk—Glen A. Porter, 


ve City 7. 
' eowitz, Clarence G. Galston, Mortimer W. Byers, 


“MeViear, both Pittsburgh 19. 
-trude H. Ber 


Kj Charleston A. 


Marker, (both) Sioux Falls. 


| ‘ville 11: Leslie R 
_ Lee A. Beeler,\ P.O. 


_ Worth 2 and Dallas. 
-nerly and Allen B. Hannay, 330 P. 
ton 2. Clerk—Hal V. Watts, Houston 2. (Eastern) 


’ Ahistrom, Salt Lake City 10.’ 


Registered Motor Vehicles in New York | ‘State 


Source: State Bureau of Motor Vehicles 


New Hampshire—Aloysius J. Connor. Clerk— 
‘Ray E. Burkett, both Concord. 

New Jersey—Guy L. Fake, William F, Smith and 
Thomas ee Meaney, ail Newark 1; Phillip Forman, 
Trenton 5; Thomas M. Madden, ‘Camden. Clerk— 
et H. Tallyn, Trenton 5, Newark and Cam- 

en 

New. Mexico—Colin Nebett, Box 790, Santa Fe. 
Clerk—William D: Bryars, Santa Fe and P. O. Box 


531, Albuquerque. “ 


New. York—(Northern) Stephen W. Brenna, Uti- 
Utica, Albany anG 
Syracuse, (Southern) John C. Knox, Henry W. 
Goddard, William Bondy, Francis G. Caffey, Alfred 
GC. Coxe, Murray-Hulbert, Vincent L. Leibell, John 
W. Clancy, Samuel Mandelbaum, Edward A. 
Conger, you Bright and Simon H. Rifkind, te 
Y. City Clerk—William V. Connell, N. 
(Rastern). Robert A. Inch, Grover M. thos: 


Matthew T. Abruzzo and ‘Harold M. Kennedy, all 
Ee 1. \Clerk—Percy G. B. Gilkes, precnae 
2 (Western) John Knight, Buffalo 2; "Harold P 
Burke, Rochester 14. Clerk—Miss May C. Sick- 
mon, Buffalo 2 and Rochester. 

North Carolina—(Eastern) Don Gilliom, Wilson. 
Clana. Hand. James, Raleigh. (Middle). John- 
son J. Hayes, Wilkesboro. Clerk—Henry Reynolds, 
Greensboro and Charlotte 1. (Western) E. Y. 
Webb, Shelby. Clerk—Jno. Y. Jordan, Asheville 
and Charlotte 1. : 

North Dakota—Charles J. Vogel. Clerk—Beatrice 
A. McMichael, (both) Fargo... 

Ohio—(Northern) Paul Jones, Robert N. Wilkin 
and Emerich B. Freed, all Cleveland, 14; Frank (L. 
Kloeb, Toledo 2. Clerk—Charles B. Watkins, both 

addresses, (Southern) Robert R. Nevin, Dayton 1; 


Mell G. Underwood, Columbus 16; John H. Druffel, 
’ Cincinnati 2. Clerk—Harry F. Rabe, all 2 adrdesses. 


klahoma—(Northern) Royce H. Savage. Clerk 


‘—H. P. Warfield, (both) Tulsa 1, (Eastern) Eugene 


Rice. Clerk—John H. Pugh, (both) Muskogee. 
(Western) Edgar S. Vaught and Stephen S. Chand- 
ler, Jr. Clerk—Theodore M: Filson, (all) Okla- 
homa City 1. (Northern, Eastern and Western) 
Bower Broaddus, Oklahoma City. 

Oregon—James paper Fee and Claude McCol- 
loch, both, Portland 5. Clerk—Lowell Mundorff, 
Portland 7. 

Pennsylvania—(Eastern) George A. Welsh, Harry 
E. Kalodner and Guy K. Bard, all Philadelphia 
7; William H. Kirkpatrick and J. Cullen Ganey, 
both Easton. Clerk—George Brodheck, Philadel- 

phia 7. (Middle) Albert L. Watson, Scranton 2. 
Clerk—_Ro ert G, Lohmann, Scranton 2 and Wil- 
liamsport. (Western) Robert M. Gibson and Nelson 
Clerk—Mrs. Ger- 
er, ore 19 and Erie 1. 

Rhode Island—John P. Hartigan. Clerk—Wil- 
liam E. Reddy, (both) Providence 3. 

South Carolina—(Eastern) J. Waties Waring, 
Clerk—William E. Reddy, Provi- 


dence 3. (Western) Charles C. Wyche, Spartan- 


burg. Clerk—Wilbur D. White, Greenville. (East- 
¥ we gna Western) George B. Timmerman, Colum- 


South Dakota—A. Lee Wyman. Clerk—Roy B. 
Tennessec—(E ee) George C, Taylor. Knox- 
x oe bye tig eae 1, Clerk— 
Box 2348, Knoxville 12, and 
Chattanooga 1, (Middle) Elmer D. Davies. Clerk 
—Lonnie B. Ormes. (both) Nashville 3. (Western) 
Marion S, Boyd, .Memphis 3. Clerk—(Vacant), 

emphis 1. 

Texas—(Northern) James C, Wilson, Fort Worth 


” 2; William Hawley Atwell and T. Whitfield David- 


s0n, Dallas 1) Clerk—George W. Parker, Fort 
(Southern) nd M. Kens 


O. Bldg., Hous- 


Randolph Bryant. Clerk—Mrs. Ruth B. Head, 
(both) Sherman. (Western) Charles A, Boynton, 
El Paso; Ben H. Rice, Jr., Austin. Clerk— axey 
Hart, San Antonio 6. 
Utah—Tillman D. Johnson. Clerk—Victor P. 


Year _ No. No, 
1910 62,655 2,347,011 
1915 234,032 4,993 
1920 682,919 2302.259 
1925 1,635,337 2.276,967 
4. 1929 2 /298,985 2,330,570 - 


The 1944 registrations were—passenger, 1,924,714: 


omnibus, 30,373; commercial, 298,376; trailer, 57,- 

946; dealer, 3,857; ambulance, 767; suburban,  19,- 

“621* farm vehicle, 12,368; motorcycles, 11,003. 
Expenditures inj Néw: York State re construction 


Works: (1943) $7 347,954: (1944) 2,8 


United States—Judiciary; Motor Vehicles in New York State — i 


on State highways, data, from. Department 9 
Expenditures: for maintenatice aad Pepaic (1943) $12, 152, 949: (944): $12,806 (881. 


Vermont—James .P. Leamy, Rutland. . 
Austin H. Kerin, Burlington, e ii 
Virginia—(Eastern) Robert_N. Pollard, Rick: 
mond 6; Sterling Hutcheson, Norfolk. Clerk an 
roll K. Moran, Richmond 6. (Western) John Pat 
Harrison, Harrisonburg; Alfred D. Mia 
Lynchburg. Clerk—Clarence E. wee: 

burg and Roanoke 6. 

Washington—(Eastern) Vacancy. 
LaFramboise, Box 1493, Spokane 
John C. Bowen, Seattle 11: Charles H. Leavy, * 
coma 1. Clerk—Millard P. Thomas, both 
ihre A Sretreen and Western) Lloyd L. Bk 
Seattle 

West Virginia—(Northern) William Eli Bake 
Clerk—Wm. C. Howard, (both) para e) (South: orn 
Ben Moore, Charleston 29. erk—Homer 
Hanna, Charleston 29 and Bun tinenst 12. (North 
ern and Southern) Harry E. Watkins, Fairmont 

Wisconsin—(Eastern) F. Ryan Duffy... Clerk—& 
H. Westfall, (both) ee (Western) Pa’ 
T. Stone, Wausau (P. O., Madison 1), Cle 
Herbert C. Hale, Madison 1. é. 

Wyoming—T. Blake Kennedy. Clerk—Cha 
J. Gnnfiaas (both) Cheyenne. 

TERRITORIAL JUDGES 

Alaska—District Judges: Divisions (1) Georg 
Alexander, Juneau; (2) J. Joseph W. Kehoe, Noi 
(3) Anthony J. Dimond, Anchorage; o Harry” 
Pratt, Fairbanks. Clerks—(1) John H. uae 
Nome; ie Almer Rydeen, Nome; (3) M. 3 
Brunelle, P. O. Box 920, Anchorage: (4): jonn 
Hall, Fairbanks. 

Hawaii—Supreme Court: Chief iste - Same 
B. Kemp; Associate Justices, Emil C Peters and 
Louis LeBaron, all Honolulu. Clerk—William- i 
Thompson, Jr., Honolulu 1. Circuit Courts—(isth 
Miss Carrick H, Buck, Albert M. Cristy, Charles) 
Cassidy, Willson C. Moore, John A. Matthewn 
all Honolulu. (2nd) Gable A. Wirtz, Wailuku, 

(3) Ray J. O’Brien, Hilo; (5) Philip L. Rice, Lil 
Kauai. Clerk—William F. Thompson, Jr., Hono 
1. District Court—Delbert. BE. Metzger, Hono 


Puerto <i 
Clerk—Miss Mary Aguaya, (both) San Juan 
Canal Bg ee Judge, Herman E. Mo 
Clerk—C. McCormick, Jr., (both) Ancon, 
, Tslends Distsict Judge,< Herman EF 
Clerk—Cyril Michael, (both) St. Thomas 
UNITED STATES. COURT OF CLAIMS ~— 

Chief Justice ($12,500)—Richard S. Whaleyy ci 
South Carolina. Judges ($12 OO aE A 
Littleton, of Tennessee; Sam Whitaker, 
Tennesee: Marvin Jones, of a fs ee 4 
ren Madden, of Pennsylvania, Chief ‘Clerk—Willa 
L. Hart, Washineton 6, D. C. Be 
UNITED fi ah wa COURT OF cuUSTOMS ‘) 


NT APPEALS 
Presiding Judes T(S12, 500)—Finis we Garrett, 
Tennessee. Associate Judges ($12,5! 00)—Oscar ee] 
Bland of Indiana; Charles S. Mothel ‘of Ohioii 
Joseph Jackson, of New York; Ampere! oO Cone 
nell. of New York. Clerk—Arthur B. ‘Shelto 
Washington 25, 
UNITED STATES CUSTOMS. COURT 

Presiding Judge ($10,000)—Webster J. Ol 
New York. Judges ($10,000)—William J, Tilsor 
Ga.: Genevieve R, Cline, of Ong, David H, © 
cheloe, of Kentucky; Wiliam J. ‘Keefe, ,of Iov¥ 
William A. Ekwall, of Oregon; William P 
Jr., of Maryland; Charles D. Lawrence, of 
York; Irvin C. Mollison, of Illinois, Clerk—Wwil 
F, X! Band, 201 Varick St., 


‘Muss: G. 
Circuit Sudzes 1st Circuit); "Bolitha J. Laws, 
‘(Chief Justice, 


Licenses in seine a 31, 1944 —Chaufter el 
73; operator, 3,111,571; or. operator, 47,51 
"Motor vehicle fatalities in 1944 to’ 
compared with 1,765 in the previous, gS, 


bg i ee eM at Ae ¥ ba _ x ~~ = 
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The Alfred B. Nobel Prize Winners 


“The Swedish scientist, Alfred B. Nobel, inventor of dynamite, on his death (Dec. ‘o, 1896) bequested 
000,000, the interest of which should be distributed yearly to those who hee most pontripet ete the 
efit of mankind during the preceding year. The prizes were worth $40,555 in 1935. 

The physics and chemistry awards are made by the Swedish Academy of Science; those for medicine 
physiology by the Stockholm Faculty of Medicine; those for literature by the Swedish Academy of 
‘Literature; those for peace by a committee of five persons elected by the Norwegian Parliament (Storth- 
"ing). The Nobel Fund is managed by a board of directors, the head of which is appointed by ‘the 
wedish Government. 


o the nationality of the candidates, that is to say, that the most deserving be awarded the prize, 
ether of Scandinavian origin or not.’’ In the following table the nationality of the winner at the 
me of the award is given. Im cases of double nationality, the nation of birth is added. 


- 


Medicine and 
Chemistry Physiology Literature Peace 


"Year| Physics 
1901. .|W. K. Réntgen(G.)|J. H. van't Hoff/E. A. yon Behring|R. F. A. Sully|/H-Dunant (Swi.) 

4 D.) (G. Prudhomme (F.)|Fr. Passy (¥.) 
ar .|H. A.Lorentz (D.) |E. Fischer (G.) ee os Ross}Th. Mommsen (G.)|E. Pucca 


or bat (Swi.) 
S. A. Arrhenius N. R, Finsen (Dn.) |B. Bjornson (N.) Bir W By R,. Cremer 


(FE) born Poland 
51904. .|Lord Rayleigh (£.)|Sir Wm. Ramsay |{I. P. Pavloy (R.) 


(E.) 
51905.. Ph, Lenard (G.) A. von Baeyer (G.)|R. Koch (G.) 
1906... J. J. Thomson (E.)|/H. Moissan (F-.) C. Golgi (1.), 8. Ra-|G. Carducci (1.) 
mon 3, Cajal (Sp.) 
“1907. .|A. A. Michelson E. Buchner, (G.) iC. ae . Laveran |R. Kipling (E.) et T. Moret a 


“908... G. Lippmann (F.) |E. Rutherford (E.) P. Ehrlich (G.) R. Eucken (G.) 


F. Mistral (F.) 
J. Echegaray (Sp.) national Law 
H. plonelawice (P.)|Baroness, von Sutt- 


. Metehnikoft ( 
s 2G. F.), born F. Bajer (Dn.) 
Russia A. M Gs) ¥F. Beernaert 
ees: G. Marconi (1.) W. Ostwald (G.) |Th. Kocher (Swi.) pee Lagerlof Baron de Constant 
e ce aun (G. we.) eee ; 
Pr Sey (G.) Int’] Peace Bureau 


“1910. [Je Oa der Waals O. Wallach (G.) A. Kossel (G.) 


: (Swi 
Marie Curie (F.), |A.Gullstrand(Swe.) M. Maeterlinck (B.)|T. ar GC. Asser pc ) 
born Poland A. H. Fried (Aus.) 
V. Grignard (F.) A. Carrel (A.), born|G. Hauptmann (G.) Elihu Root (A.) 
Ps Sabatier (F.) France 


A. Werner (Swi.) |C. Richet (F.) 
iT. W. Richards(A.)|R. Barany (Aus.) 


R. Willstatter (G.)|/Not awarded ma 
Not awarded Verner von Heiden-|Not awarded 
016. Not, awarded Not awarded vtam bag 


= Not awarded K. Gjellerup, (Dn.) |International Red 
SE ele cs) * Tbe aad 2 H. Pontoppidan Cross of Geneva 


R. Tagore (Beng.) |H. LaFontalue (B.) 
Not awarded Not awarded 
Romain Rolland {Not awarded 


(Dn.) 
Haber (G.)|Not awarded Not awarded Not awarded 
be gr er as Jules Bordet (B.) |CarlSpitteler errs W' drow Wilson (A.) 
Walther Nernst (G.)|A. Krogh (Dn.) Knut amsun (N.)/L. Bourgeois (F.) 


Anatole France (F.)|K.H.Branting (Sw.) 
hr. L. pee’ (N.) 
A. V. Hill bee ) ©) J. Benavente (Sp.) |F. Nansen (N 
O. Meyerho 
F. & Banting (Can: ) W. B. Yeats (Irish)|Not awarded 
Dr. 


McLeod Yc aa 
W. Einthoven tD.) mbt: 8 Rey- 


(P. 
B. Shaw E. 
Aus. a an A. Chamberlain ( 


(G.), born ») 
'T. Svedberg (Swe.) Johan Fibiger (Dn.)|Signora G. Deledda eee ech | e ; 


92/ a ang Compton See ‘Heinrich Wieland: J. Wagner Jauregg Henri Bergson (F.) olen i uigde ss 
&C.T.R. Wilso: (G.) (Aus.) 


Not awarded: 
C. G. Dawes (A. 


Ferd. B 


F.)|Mrs. S. Undset (N) Not awarded 


cegbel f a EcHOgE (he ) 


kins (B.)|Thomas Mann (G.)|F. 
or Bb kmab ‘ 


Dr, Karl Land- Sinclair Lewis (A.) |N.Sdderblom (Swe.) 

oa Hans Fischer (G.) steiner (A.), born ; 
Seeed h (G.) & alta (G.)| Erik * Karifeldt |Dr.N.M. x 
-|Not aw: ied oe Ae bf i ae Mae e rien) 


Not awarded 


Ww. Heisenberg (G.) eae Langm 


A.M, Dirac (B.) |Not awarded 
& Erwin Schroe-| 


Adrian ¢ 
eye = 
Be Minot (A. Cae | Ww.| Luigi Pirandello (1.) ap ee Henderson, 


LW, Debye Sir Henry H. xeaeal Leiponee fe hoe (A,) pe SEs Tasiaa 


pra Phe | Gh) Bret. 


4 


_ The founder made the express stipulation in his will that ‘‘no consideration whatever shall be paid 


Institute of Inter- 


( y 
Th. a eS, (A) 


Kee Tyan ne gue Normans (E.) 
d born 


He 


(A No award re 58 Ossietzky _ 


of the Central Committee, 
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; Medicine and ; eS Te ke $ | 
Year Physics Chemistry Physiology Literature Peace : 
Tat Se - ae oe? |b Oe eee Pr *. 


1937.'.|Clinton J. Dayis- 
son (A.) (E.) a 
George P. Thomp-|Paul! Karrer (Swi.) 
1938. :|- san (EH. 
Enrico Fermi (1.) 
\ ® 


A, Butenandt (G.)*, 


1939. ||, O: Lawrence (A.) 
‘ : and L. Ruzicka 


1943. .|Otto Stern (A.) 
1944.. nce sas Isaac Rabi 
( 


(Swi.) 

Georg Hevesy 
(Hun.) 

sae Otto Hahn 


Walter N. Haworth eee Albert von 


Henrik Dam (Dn.) B 
Jos. Erlanger (A.) 


Roger M. du Gard Viscount, Cecil 


zent-Gy orgy! (Fy Chelwogd (E.) i 
(Hung.) es ae : 

+ ile Heymans |Pearl Buck (A.), |Nansen | Internat’ 

eae va nerepeles: OB) wer born China of Office for Reftray 

Amer can parents} gees: at “Geneve 

Prot. Gerhard Do-|Kemil Sillanpaa < i 

magk (G.)* (Finn.) ¢ 

Edw. A. Doisy (A.) ef 


Johannes V. Jensen pect it 


3) (G. Bee ee (Dn.) oss. of Gene E ¥ 
o i Arturi Wirtanen /Sir Alexander Flem- Bi 
oie erpauh ve (Fin.) ing (E.) Lucila Godoy y Cordell Hull (A.)~ 
J Dr. Ernest Boris Alcayaga (Gabri- : | 
Chain (G.) ela Mistral (Ch.) “a 
Sir Howard Walter : =e + 
Florey (E.) ~ 


NOTE—A., American: Arg., Argentine; Aus., Austrian: B., Belgian; Beng., Bengalian; Can., Cana~ 


dian; Ch., Chilean; D:, butch; Dn., Danish; E., English; F., French; Fin., Finnish; G., 
ae *t P., Polish; R., Russian; Sp., Spanish; Swe., 


Hungarian; I., Italian; N., Norwégian; 
Swiss; V., Vienna. *Declined. 
No 1940, 
The 1944 award for medicine was worth 121,841 
Kroner ($29,059.08) to be divided between the two 


1941 or, 1942 Nobel prizes were announced. 


German; Hun.. 
Swedish; be di 
ae 


RS | 
winners. The 1943 prize was worth 123,690 kroné: 
($29,500.07) and also to be divided by the winners, 


x 


The American Red Cross 4 


‘The American Red Cross operates under a char- 


ter granted by Congress, (Jan. 5, 1905), im ac- 
cordance with the Treaty of Geneva which the 
United States signed (1882). In addition to 


‘provisions for volunteer aid to the sick and 


wounded, the charter requires the organization to 
act as a link between the people of the United 
States and the armed|forces, and to give relief 
in times of suffering or calamity, whether national 
or international. 

The American Red Cross is part of the whole 


‘international organization of the Red Cross, and 


during wartime works with and through the Inter- 
national Red Cross Committee in providing relief 
for civilian victims and prisoners of war. 

With Clara Barton as its first president, the 
American Red Cross was organized in 1881. By 
act of Congress, (1905), it was_re-incorporated 
under government supervision. The by-laws pro- 
vide thatthe President of the United States, upon 
acceptance, shall be ex-officio president of the 
organization. Its executive head is the chairman 
appointed by the 
President. » 

The society is supported by popular subscription. 
Since 1942 annual fund campaigns have been held, 
and in 1945 contributions exceeded $231,000,000. 

American Red Cross national headquarters is in 
Washington, D. C. . Area offices are in New York 
City; Alexandria, Va.; Atlanta, Ga.; St. Louis; 
and San Francisco, There are 3,745 local chapters, 
5,578 branches, and 221 Army and Navy auxiliaries. 
Red Cross College Units, authorized in the fall of 
1942, by July, 1945, numbered 157. These units 
of local chapters are established in 27 universities, 
79 colleges, 22 teachers colleges and 29 junior 
colleges. The Junior Red Cross enrolled 20,000,000 
boys and girls in the schools during the year. 

To meet wartime needs, the Red Cross expanded 
its program enormously in all fields. During 1941- 
42, the American Red Cross had been recognized as 
the official agency for- giving aid in home com- 
munities to service men, ex-servicemen, and their 
families; for conducting a program including 
recreation and medical, and psychiatric social work, 


in Army and Navy hospitals, and for giving wel-’ 


’ fare services to able-bodied servicemen. 


We . iy Ramat 3 


In Addition to these activities, which were’ pro- 
vided overseas as well as at home, by request of 
the War Department the Red Cross conducts a 
recreation program for the armed forces overseas. 
This includes operation of service clubs in leave 
areas, rest homes where men recuperate from 
fatigue, and clubmobiles, especially designed mo- 
bile units which carried recreation supplies, books, 
magazines, and refreshments to men on outpost 
duty. At the request of the War Department the 
Red Cross makes a nominal charge for lodging 
and meals. 

With an expenditure of more than’ $250,000,000 
(1941-45), American Red Cross Services to the 
Armed Forces bi ne the greatest operation’ of 
its kind in the history of the organization, 
Through its Military and Nayal Welfare Service, 
Home Service, Hospital Service, and Services to 
Veterans, the Red Cross conducts intensive work 
in this country and overseas. Through its field 
director staffs in military and naval stations and 
camps, and its welfare and other wofkers in mili- 
tary and naval hospitals, it helps servicemen with 
persons! oroblems jand provides the. essential 

‘“Ommunieation, between servicemen 


and their families in time of emergencies. q 
Assistance by field directors in camps and hos 
pitals: to Servicemen and families, 12,000,0009 
letters, telegrams and cables, 36,000,000. Assist-t 
ance by Home Services: servicemen and familievs 
assisted, 8,223,000; emergency messages handledi 
6,298,000; Sacra. including civilian, assisted 
financially, 1,418,060. d 
The Red Cross is authorized by law to repr 
veterans in presenting claims before the Vete 


Administration. Assistance is given in filing ap 
plications and in assembling supporting ¢éyi-i 
dence. Red Cross field directors are on duty 


for this purpose in all Veterans Administratio 
offices, and claims service is provided at cam} 
hospitals, and service centers. Services to S 
abled ibe perke and their dependents include tem-3 
orary financial assistance by Home Service 0 

he basis of need while an application for pensio61 

or other government benefits is pending, or wher 
payments authorized are delayed or interrupted 
Assistance given in filling out applications fom 
government benefits, for fiscal year 1944-45, 386 

939; in presenting claims before the Veteraj 
Administration 337,574, mi 


Hospital Service (June 30, 1945); had a ee 


mps 


6.578 in hospitals at home and overseas, en 
pital trains and ships. These included: recreationis 
medical, psychiatric and other social workers, | 
During the war, Inquiry Service, through com 
Munication facilities of the International Rea 
Cross Committee in Geneva, helped maintain con. 
tacts between people in this country and thei 
relatives and friends in enemy-occupied countriesiz 
a aeee | forwarded, 1,235,568; inquiries hand edk 
The Red Cross completed its Blood Donor Servicer 
for the armed forces on V-J Day, having collecteq 
more than 13,000,000 blood donations’ for the Arm 
and Navy.. At the peak of the program, 35 cen-1| 
ters and more than 60 mobile units were in opera. a 
tion, and more than’ 100,000 pints were obta 
weekly. After the war a Red Cross civilian bloo 
donor program was announced, and Jater 1,000,000) 
units of blood plasma declared surplus by thi 


Army, were turned back Red - fon 
civilian use. igh. < re \ 


hospitals and public health service, and tote acib 

“one person in eae 
nursing  skills.’’ Ae 
Nursing certificates were issued 194121945) to mor 


Cross, Disaster Relief provides food; clot 

medical care,. nur, service and te 

shelter during the period of emergency, an 
* ones te ee OT ae 


Needan= olvab ner heen cease 


~ America 


r the 1945 polio outbreak. Aid was given to 
76,700 rescued seamen, during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30: 20,000 rescued seamen’s kits were 
_ @ssembled, and in addition, 503,000 ships’ passen- 

gers were given service. + 
Stee war also witnessed expansion of First Aid, 

ater Safety, and Accident Prevention Service 
/programs. Having trained men of the armed 
forces to swim and save life under battle conditions, 
‘Water Safety Service in 1945 inaugurated a “‘con- 
Walescent swimming" program, with special tech- 
niques devised to help restore men handicapped 
y wounds or amputations, or suffering from 
battle fatigue. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1945, the 
"Red Cross issued 392,576 first aid certificates, 
-17,587 accident prevention certificates, and 405,870 
‘Water safety ‘certificates, including 269,669 swim- 

» 93,805 life saving, and 42,396 functional 

Swimming. As of June 30, there were 2,177 high- 
_Way first-aid stations, 10,774 first aid mobile de- 
tachments, and 1,070 first aid detachments with 
27,055 members. 
Nutrition Service, through classes, demonstra- 
i , information centers, and other educational 
devices, helps promote a nationwide program for 
_ better food habits. It trains volunteers for Canteen 
“and Dietitian’s Aide Corps. 

Camp and Hospital Council Service, established 
» by the American Red Cross in 1941 at the request 

Of the military authorities, provides a single ave- 

mue through which community services may be 

directed to the Armed services. Through 50,000 

organizations affiliated with Camp and Hospital 
Councils, 5,000,000 volunteers have rendered recrea- 
ational and other services to able-bodied and 
' hospitalized servicemen. As of June 30, 1945, they 
Were working through 182 councils, representing 
over 2,200’ chapters. 

' * Red Cross Activities for Army and Navy Women 

‘reached a-peak strength by June 30, 1945, of 221 
| auxiliaries and 125 committees. During the year, 

‘the Volunteer Special Services had an enrollment 
_ of approximately 3,000,000 workers who per- 

formed @ variety of volunteer work in the following 

‘corps: Administration, 10,000; Arts and Skills, 

,000; Canteen, 80,000; Home Service, 15,000; Hos- 
’ pital and Recreation, 40,000; Motor, 30,000; Staff 
Assistance, 6 


bene- 
ted directly from this program, which included 
yar and other civilian relief. At the request of 
he Aijlied military authorities, the Red Cross pro- 
ided trained Civilian War Relief personnel to 
kK with the Civil Affairs and Military Govern- 


= Casualties of 


D: 


1,773,700 
1,200, 

325,000 

87,500 


3,386,200 


All Belligerents in World War 1! 


Source: U. S. War Department 


bilized Killed and 
why ied 
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ment officers in providing relief to the populations 
of liberated areas, 

Under its civilian relief program, the Red Cross 
Provided supplies to sister societies and other 
agencies, and a small number of trained person- 
nel to aid them in strengthening services and to 
supervise distribution of supplies. The principal 
resources used by the Red Cross in foreign relief 
operations were (1) funds contributed to the Red 
Cross by the American people; (2) garments and 
Surgical dressings produced by chapter volunteers: 
(3) supplies purchased by U. government 
agencies from funds appropriated by Congress for 
foreign relief; (4) funds for special projects spon- 
Sored by the National Children’s Fund of the 
American Junior Red Cross; and (5) resources 
made available by other agencies and governments 
for special projects. 

Between January 1941, and June 30; 1945; the 
Red Cross sent out supplies for American and 
other United Nations prisoners of war in Europe 
and the Far East valued at more than $168,000,000 
including medical supplies, cigarettes, comfort 
articles and 27,874,000 food parcels, of which 


27,000,000 were packed by 4,000 volunteers in four ~ 


Red Cross packaging centers. Relief supplies for 
the Far East were sent to the Russian port of 
Vladivostok for further distribution. 

President Harry S Truman, is president, ex- 
officio, of the American Red Cross. Directing head 
is the chairman of the Red Cross central com- 
mittee appointed by the President. During 1945 
Basil O’Connor held this post, being appointed 
originally in July, 1944, by President Roosevelt, 
to succeed Norman H. Davis. 


International Red Cross < 


Under the treaty of Geneva the international 
Red Cross Committee operates to see that all 
signatories abide by its provisions. These concern 
primarily the care and treatment of wounded and 
ill and of prisoners of war, as well as certain 
other specific matters. This committee is com- 
posed entirely of Swiss citizens and during World 
War II it directed and supervised the distribution 
of millions of food parcels and great quantities 
of medicine and clothing to prisoners of war: it 
also was in charge of the transmittal of mail be- 
tween prisoners of war and their families. The 
International Committee, along with the national 

Cross societies provided a system of com- 
munication between persons living in countries 
at war with each other. 
of prisoners of war in 1944 the International Red 
Cross Committee received the Nobel Peace Prize 
(Nov., 1945). 


League of Red Cross Societies 


The League of Red Cross Societies, a separate 
organization from the International Committee, 
works in closest cooperation and amity with the 
latter. The League’s function primarily is to co- 
ordinate peacetime activities of national Red Cross 
societies throughout the world, particularly as they 
affect disaster relief, education, health and simi- 
lar matters. Americans Red Cross Chairman 
O’Connor was elected chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the League for a four-year term at 
the League’s first post-war meeting (Nov., 14-16, 
1945) in Paris. 


Prisoners Total 


Wounded 
ie and Missing Casualties 


Casualties 


76.3 

73.3 

35.8 

39.1 

8.0 

2 

71.4 

46.8 

34.9 

11.7 

33.3 

40.0 

4,121,090 22,104,209 | 52.3 
eres 


1,152,800 7,142,558 
,000 , ) 00 
1 27,029 266,919 | 


3,629,829 | 15,404,477 


For its work on behalf ° 


\ 


United States 
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Federal Income Tax Law ‘Summary — 


Federal Income and Other Tax Law Summaries - ~~ 
Source: United States Bureau of Internal Revenue . ba 


Existing law governing Federal income tax and| prior law, employers who withhold tax. 


other internal revenue taxes is embodied in the 
Interial Revenue Code. The most recent amend- 
tents to the Code are cotitained in the Individual 
Thcome Tax Act of 1944, approved May 29, 1944, the 
‘Tax ‘Adjustment Act of 1945, approved July 31, 
1945, and the Revenue Act of 1945, approved Nov. 
‘8, 1945. The first of these provides for the simplifi- 
cation of the Federal income tax as applied to 
individuals, with some changes affecting estates 
and trusts, which are taxed like individuals; the 
- second was enacted mainly for the purpose of im- 
proving the cash position of business during the 
reconversion period; and the last is primarily @ 
tax reduction measure for 1946 and’ later years, 
with some relief for 1945 in the form of additional 
allowances to noncommissioned officers and enlisted 


» men in the armed forces and special treatment 


x 


of war loss recoveries of corporations for purposes 


'_ of the declared value excess-profits tax: 


The income tax applies to individuals and to 
corporations. Partnerships, as such, are not taxed, 
their members reporting the income in their own 
returns. Estates and trusts are subject to the same 
income tax rates as individuals, but there are cer- 
tain differences in the computation of tax liability 
because estates and trusts include the interests of 
separately taxable beneficiaries. 


INDIVIDUAL TAXES 


Changes of Law: The present method of collect- 
ing taxes on individuals is commonly known as the 
pay-as-you-go system. That system was instituted 
by the Current Tax Payment Act of 1943 and was 
first effective for the tax year.1943. Under it, most 
individuals pay all or a large part of their income 
tax during the year in which they receive their 
income. The tax is withheld from their wages or 
paid in quarterly installments as estimated tax, 
or both. Since these payments do not exactly equal 
the actual tax liability, it is necessary for each 
taxpayer to file a return at the end of the year 
showing his actual tax liability, so that any addi- 
tional amount due may be collected or any over- 
payment made may be refunded. 

‘In the enactment of the Individual Income Tax 
Act of 1944, first effective for the tax year 1944, 
Congress accomplished’ several objectives without 
Substantially changing the number of taxpayers 
or reducing the revenue yield. It relieved the great 
Majority of taxpayers from the necessity of com- 
puting their income tax. It reduced the number 
of tax computations. It decreased the number of 
persons required to make declarations of estimated 
tax. It facilitated the simplification of both the 
income tax return and the rules determining who 
must file a return. 4 
* For the calendar year 1945, the rate of normal 
tax is 3 percent and the surtax starts at 20 per- 
cent of the first $2,000 of surtax net income and 
gradually increases up to 91 percent of surtax net 
income over $200,000. For the normal tax, there is 
& uniform exemption ‘of $500 for each taxpayer 
filing a separate return with an income of $500 

more, but there is no credit for dependents. 


eae Ae 
| For the surtax, there is a uniform personal exemp- 


in the 


tion of $500 per person, whether single or married, 
and a credit of $500 for each dependent for whom 
the taxpayer furnishes more than half the sup- 
port provided (1) the claimed dependant is close 

related to the taxpayer, (2) had less than $500 of 
ross income, and (3) does not file a joint return 
‘with @ spouse. If a wife has no income and is 
‘not a dependent of another taxpayer, her husband 
Can claim both of their personal exemptions for 
surtax purposes but not in computing his normal 
ax ‘ 


For the calendar year 1946, several marked 
changes were made in the income tax law by the 
Revenue Act of 1945. The normal tax rate of 3 
percent is retained; however, the former normal- 


* tax exemption has been increased to correspond 


with the surtax exemptions and the normal tax 
&s so computed at the three percent rate is re- 
duced by five percent. The rates of surtax are 
reduced by three percentage points in each of the 
brackets of surtax net income; thus, the rate on 
the first $2,000 is 17-percent instead of the prior 
20 percent, and the rate on the highest bracket, 
surtax net income over $200,000, is 88 percent in- 
stead of the former 91 percent. , In addition the 
total surtax thus computed is reduced by five per- 
cent, The maximum amount of combined normal 
tax and surtax which may be imposed on any tax- 
payer has been reduced from 90 percent to 8515 
percent of the taxpayer’s net income. Because of 
the reductions in the normal tax and‘surtax, the 
rates of tax to be withheld from wages during 1946 
have been proportionately reduced. Although with- 
holding rates will be lower beginning Jan. 1, 1946, 
new withholding exemption certificates (Form W-4) 
are not required unless there have been changes 

Wageearner’s exemption status. As under 


end of employment with statements showing 


exceeds each wage payment. 


year beginning after Dec. 31, 1939, and 


either (1) or (2) be considered earlier thant 


of the taxable year for which a 
liability is sought. 


} 7 a 


from 
wages of their employees are required to 
the employees at the end of the year or at- 


hi 
and the amount 


total amount of wages pai i 
9 cere! for 1946. and late 


tax withheld therefrom; bu 


years, employers are required to furnish statemenh 


on Form W-2 to each employee whose wages. ie 
any payroll period exceed the amount of one with 


holding exemption, even though no tax is @ 
quired to be withheld because the total amount « 


withholding exemptions claimed by the employe) 
The reason itor thi 
change is that final returns are required of 2% 


employees receiving $500 or more of gross inconm 
during the taxable year, even though: no tax Ww 
be due for such year. * 5 bc 


Members of the armed forces are given added rv 


lief under the Revenue Act of 1945. Briefly state 
none of the pay received by an enlisted man ie 
active service below the rank of commissioned onf 
cer or commissioned warrant officer for any- 


able year beginning after Dec. 31, 1940, to the @1 


of the war (as proclaimed by the President) 


taxable. The’first $1,500 received in each year + 


compensation for active service from Jan. 1, 19 

to the end of the war as proclaimed by the Pres 
dent is not taxable (1) to commissioned officer 

including commissioned warrant officers, in 

United States armed forces (2) to United Statw 
citizens or residents serving as a member (in ai 
capacity) of the armed forces of any of the othe 
United Nations. 
postponement of the time when taxes due may H 
paid and for payment of such taxes in 12 equ 
installments ever a period of three years. Sc 
postponements and payments apply to tax 4a) 


The new law provides for 


tributable to active service pay for any an 
1, 1947 (except in the case of an officer of til 
regular component ofthe armed forces who did ne 


serve overseas or on sea duty), and to tax @ 
tributable to pre-service earned income (earme 
before the taxpayer entered upon active _ servVicll 


where any part of the tax on it became due am 


payable after such entrance) for any taxable yeu 
beginning after Dec. 31, 1939 


,.and before dé 
1, 1942. To obtain the benefit of these provyisionr 


application must be made before the first instal 
ment date, meaning (1) Ma 
payer was released from active service beforé D 


15, 1946, if the t 


1, 1945, and (2) in all other cases June 15, 1947) 


the 15th day of the sixth month beginning aft 
the taxpayer’s release from service, whichever 


the earlier; but in no case may the date | 


A 


15th day of the third month following the clo: 
deferment of te 


R 3 32 


uirements: An income tax return mus 


1945 by every citizen or resident of tit] 


Filing 
be filed for Urty 
1 


computing gross income, all income that is who 
exempt from tax should be omitted. te | 
Form of Return: There are three methods 
making an income tax return: ae 
1. Withholding Receipt, Form W-2—A withhold 
ing receipt may b as a return if total i 


e used : 
come for the year was less than $5,000, consis ir 
wholly of wages shown oh Withholding Receipts, a 
of such wages and not more than a total oa 10 
of other wages, dividends, and’ interest. The te 
will be figured by the Government. eee. |i 
2. Short-form Return—If income was less the 
$5,000. Form 1040 may be used as a short- 
return by computing the tax according to 
table on page 4. If income was wholly fro 
salaries, wages, dividends, and interest, only 4 
1 need be filled in; but if other income was 
ceiyed, page 2 should also be filled in with neces 
sary information, Pages 3 and 4 should be toi 
off and discarded. Forms may be obtained fro 
your Collector, post office or bank, 4 
3. Long-form Return—If income of $5,000 | 
more was seceived, or if any deductions are bei 
claimed on the return, Form 1040 should be use 
as a long-form return, computing the tax liabili 
on page 3. Instructions accompanying the fo 
should be followed in completing the form. 


SOGIAL SECURITY TAXES } 

The social security tax rates of one percent on 
employer and one percent on the employee 
continued for the years 1945 and 1946. a 


, CORPORATE TAXES : 
Normal Tax: Rates for income of $50,000, or 1 
range from 15% on the first $5,000 to 31%. 0 
over $25,000. For corporations with norms 
net incomes’ over $50,000, the rate is a fle 
Of the entire.amount,; )5- Rien Sem he 
Surtax: Rates for surtax net income, \ 


ro to 


DES oe 42 a = 


. 
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than $50,000 are 10% for 1945 (6% for 1946) | H i : 
i > . owever, six months after 
Sete ane Wah ahs tld Stanek | tied ed orto ote, Beeceenl eee 
16% for 1945 (14% for 1946) of the entire amount. | of ioas or by nataral coe 
Milinted corporations flix, -| of the Reyenue Act of 1945 or by na Pesokae 
ee at Fates ave higher returns} tion of war-time che ce ne ania law: " 
xxcess Pro! ax: The excess profits tax is re- ; ry e e | Reduced Ra 
led ‘effective Jan. 1, 1946; however, for the pur- | 4%™issions ....)1c for each 5c or] 1e for each ‘foc 
2 a {bro-vear carry-back to 1944 and 1945. | p31; ” major fraction or fraction 
Reasas aromdion eres ee Pool ‘Tables $20 per table | $10 per tabl 
or fiscal- : ‘iy a 
; ayers. For fiscal years begun in 1945 and Gene Alleys.|. $20 per alley $10 per alley 
ne 1946, the unused excess profits credit peor Tay Root ; "ae 
ack is allowed in full, but the excess-profits teehee etc. 20% 5% 
prorated tc an amount which bears the ley See 
Ae ‘proportion to the total tentative tax for the| Membership 2 
tire fiscal year as the number of days in the 20% N% 
Petraes, 7 te fees es to the total 
be e entire fiscal year. For fiscal velvet, aitinas on 
ears beginning in 1946 and ending in 1947, the | J¢Welry, Furs, 
used excess profits credit carry-back.is pro- bee sea ee % 
d to an amount which bears the same pro-| yycsnse Hand- are 2% 
tion to the total tentative credit for the entire bags Billfolds 
eer prior to dene Ein bere ee is ence eae Toilet Kits.../]A retailer’s. tax] A manufactur- 
of days in the entire fiscal year. The post-| y.o¢a] Teleph eee os ee 
BF credit of 10% of excess profits tax paid has Setvigg a 15% o% 
n repealed ny the Tax Adjustment Act of 1945,| pone Distance e 1% 
mitting corpdrations to cash in their post-war Telephone. 
ds.as early as Jan. 1, 1946. Service-...... 25% 20% 


| CAPITAL STOCK AND DECLARED VALUE Telegraph, Cable 


EXCESS-PROFITS TAX or padio hee : 
The capital stock tax and the declared value] {78g WU!> 
S-profits tax have been repealed, effective for Pichi Tickets, 25 % 15% 
; a years ending after June 30, 1945, and Seats and 
une 0, 1946, respectively. Rerths a. sec. 15% 10% 
- ESTATE AND GIFT TAXES at wje+es2:-.-| $8 per barrel 7 per barrel 
Rates and exemptions for 1944 are continued Coppa ate $9 per gallon 6 per gallon 
1945 and 1046 oISE = Not over 14% 
AXES alcohol ....| 15c per gallon | 10c per gallon 
Other than the auto use tax, which is repealed Not over 21% 
all periods after June 30, 1946, the special war- alcohol ....} 60c per gallon | 40c¢ per gallon 
me excise taxes and taxes on floor stocks which Not over 24% : i 
yere in.effect for 1944 continue in 1945 and 1946. alcohol ....| $2 per gallon $1 per gallon 
>> Lend-Lease 
a3 Sip 0. a0-oidl J wight ma Aeitalaerere 1,553,170 
OBE SS ogo ac Pp 2 eo 5 wisi ois g vlgcttie a oie ale $31,368,909 


the sale to them of y ; 
@ or in process of delivery. in 1945 under Section 3 (c) of the Lend-Lease Act, 
he Lend-Lease Act became law March 11, 1941. 
der the Act the President was empowered to 
goods and services to those countries whose | consumed in the war effort. 
- Em deemed. vital to the defense‘ of the 

es. 


Procurement.of lend-le lies and services| Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
SS ondied ty th paona he rtments, | Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Dominican Re- 


Ase ing for $5,294,766,000 of the total amount given 


the - fi 
above. 
* Our four pr Reverse Lend-Lease is shown in the following 


“yale age Ale in thousands of dollars, cumulative to April 


1, 1945: 

United Kingdom 22.2, ..5.. 260.0 i sea dew $3,777,383 
PAit Eslanidss. seach. 3, do cee scales were 10,075 
Wigeria =< ses: nese ee sy <5 ele dee 2,531)" 
Gold (Coast sald: won dis « asm 24a ee 6,286 
Other Colonies .-.... Te oo aja nets ee ee here 


d is 

to July 1, 1945: 
fas transterred: 
r e 5 
nitions (including ships)... .- Be BYR reais 


oleum products .......---++.:: ,184,730, 
trial mate and products* Ea 


cultural products ,906,466, 


$37,440,472, 
| ""4°580,307,000 | France** .. .. .. Sk Mie 02 ng St a 
$42,020,779,000 | France—New Cajedonia* /.....-......... ; 
So Beker ae Ps a a ee Hele gine’ 25,935 
: Te le ee GS OA arent * 788,603,000 | Belgians Congo”... 5... ee ener eens e enters 
ow are the totals by countries, in thousands, | Netherlands ..-. 0.0.1.1) 002s ss aes ene 1,133 
to July-1, 1945: : Sat Ie ree Dope and Surinam* .. : on 
tg ae ae ber er ery ee POI eA a CL rs A 
eS ee Ot ~~ 5 ee 2,139 
Botalins f “oA yas Aaa ege $5,600,364" 
#To May 1, 1945. oS" 210 9 hen te a 
**To February 1, 194832003 » age Ga oe 


\ : i \ hte svi 
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rey ee 

International Aeronautical Records : 

Source: The National Aeronautic Association, 1025 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C., represent 
in the United States of the Federation Aeronautique Internationale, world sport governing body for. 
nautics,, The Interhational Aeronautical Federation was formed’ (1905) by representatives from B 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Spain, 4taly, Switzerland and the United States, with headg 
in Paris.. Regulations for the control of official records.were signed (Oct. 14, 1905). Thirty 
countries were members of the association (19397. The records presented here are as of Oct. 4 


‘World records are defined ds maximum performance, regardless of class or type of aircraft’, 
Records accepted by the Federation follow: = 


i WORLD AIR RECORDS * : 


y -° Gething and Pilot Officer M. L. Caine (one plane); Flight Lt. A. N. Combe, Flight Lt. Bo K 


id ‘. Light airplanes Light seaplanes ~ 


i Engine cylinder displacement Engine cylinder displace 
PSU OCALCROLY Fs 5 cece doe cv eseses- 397-549 cubic inehes 397-549 cubic inches : 
MME TCALEROLY <0 Lo sus visls ove essen sie o> 244-397 cubic inches ‘ Less than 397 ‘cubic™ 
PING AVES OLY sis 50s sic cc's cela oa cae oy ¥en 122-244 cubic inches None ‘ 
MAEMECALE RON Sikes vile esas scas tw Less than 122 cubic inches = None 


, ‘ AIRPLANES (Class C) . <a | 
Distance closed circuit (International)—12,935.770 kilometers (8,037.899 miles)—Angelo Tondi, Roben 
_ Dagasso and Ferruccio Vignoli, Aldo Stagliano, Italy, July 30-31-Aug. 1, 1939. (United States)—5,036 Ei 
" meters (3,129.219 miles)—Major C. V. Haynes and Capt. W. D. Old, U. S. A., A. C. pilots; Capt. W. « 
Bryte. Lt. A. C. Brandt, Sergt. A. Castarius, Sergt. D. L. Spicer and Corp. J. E. Sands, U. S. A., ALG 
erew; Dayton, O., Aug. 1-2, 1939. 
Distance airline (International)—11,520.421 kilometers (7,158.440 miles)—Squadron Leader R. Ki 
; Flight Lt. R. T. Gething and Pilot Qficer M. L. Gaine (one plane); Flight Lt. A. N. Combe, Flight I 
t | B. K. Burnett and Sergt. H. B. Gray (second plane); Great Britain, Nov. 5-7, 1938. (United State 
8,065.736 kilometers (5,011.800 miles)—Russell N. Boardman and John Polando, from Brooklyn, Ni ¥ 
oe to Istanbul, Turkey, July 28-30, 1931: ‘ ‘ 
! .. Altitude (International)—17,083 meters (56,046.473 feet)—Col. Mario Pezzi, Italy, Oct. 22, i 
Lg “(United States)—13,157 meters (43,165,880 feet)—Lt. Apollo Souceck, Anacostia, D. C., June 4, 1930 
Avie a um sp 
April 26 1939. 


eed (international )—Speed 755.138 km. p. h. (469.22—- m. p. h.)—-Fritz Wendel, German 
ie ts Ana, Calif., Sept. 13, d 
Speed for 100 kilometers (62.137 miles) without pay load—(International)—Spe 


(United Siates)—speed 567.115 km. p. h. (352.388 m. p. h.)—Howard R. Hughes, San 
sie 
ed, 634.320 km.p, 


: 


. + ‘(394 m.p.h.) Maj. Gen. Ernst-Udet, Germany, Wustrow-Moritz course, June 5, 1938. (United § 
eee Speed 470.896 km.p.h. (292,600 m.p.h.) Miss Jacqueline Cochran, Acomita, N. M., April 20, 1940. . 
' ‘Speed for 1,000 kilometers (621.369 miles) without pay load—(Imternational)—Speed 524.185 km.p.) 


i i (325.713 m.p.h.) Furio Niclot, Italy, Dec. 9, 1937. (United States)—Speed, 492.341 km.p.h, (3 

Pye! Miss Jacqueline Cochran, Burbank-San Francisco course, Sept. 15, 1939. 

bape yecnneiine Cothiran"M “wile cellieaese Cleantes N. ee Wika Gal a 
ny, 5 . Wilson, Calif.- iganta, N. M.-Mt. i : Ss 
Bese eg RSE ORE omnes) ctntermatonat) eed soe x9 

_. Speed for ometers (3,106.849 miles) (International peed, 404.936 km..p. h; 
aa p. _ ), Nicholas | oy sired rive a AE Sebastopol course, Aug. 28, 1939, (Uniea 8 

pee 030 -p.h, . m.p.h. - W. Tomlinson an . A. Bartles, - ] - 
Field-Floyd Bennett Field course, May 16-17, 1935. tps. Sina oe 
ayes 311,620 km. p. h. (193.631 mi. ps1 


Speed for 10,000 kilometers (6,213.698 miles) (International)— 
—Comm. Rossi and Adjt. Chief Emont, France, Aug. 15-16, 193: 
eT 


Rieke Vy : LIGHT AIRPLANES (first category) } r 
aaa Sera eT ina he kilometers (2,061.703 miles)—A. Goussarov and V. 

pe ‘Speed for 100 kilometers (62.137 miles) (International)—Speed 392.584 km. p..h. (243.940 m 
'* Giorgio Parodi, Italy, Aug. 27, 1939. (United States)—S e Dp. Ae 6 . ) 

: Clarence R, Mc arthur, New Otte ans, La, June. 1838. peed 333.179 km. p. h (207.027 m. p. hy 
yn ‘Altitude (International)—9, meters ,773.560 feet)—Herman Illg, Germany, Jul; - (Unit 
‘RP States)—5,721 meters (18,769.646 feet)—Grace Huntington, Serhockn Calif., May 3 ene" BB x Fi 
: 00 kilometers. (Int miitonsl)--Speed 260: Moe ene a 
ur. dl ometers- (Inter ional)—Speed 383.386 km. p. h. (238. . Pp. ¥ 
ae iS Be Detroit. Mich., Sept. 19, 1937. (United States)—same” (238.225 m. p. h.J—S. J. W 
- Distance; Airline (International)—5,099.300 kms. (3,168.365 miles)—Andre Japy, France, from 


to Djibouti, Nov. 30, 1937.* 

eer Ranaut ‘i vad i53 Se ae (third category) . oe ; 

ac Distance, Airline (Internation ,303.840 kilometers (3,917.017 miles)—Horst Pulkowski and 
Jenett, Germany, from Bengasi, Libya, to Gaya, British India, Dec. 29- stat 
‘3.086.944 kilometets (2,477.367 miles)—J. M. Jones, Nov. 29-30, 1938. BS), N38. (Oi ae 
ay? M LIGHT AIRPLANES (fourth category) > it ea 
-.. Distance, Airline (International)—1,909.833 kilometers (1,186.713 miles)—Heinz Gabler. Gey 

+ | aug. 2, 1939. (United States)—1,631.878 kilometers (1,014 miles)— . Br, ’ 
' to Gamden, N. J., July 31, 1938. : ipa paints rece ies 
Dist Josed circuit (Internati mal) 5.200 k iengearats 3 a 
stance, closed circu nternatio —5,200 kilometers (3,231.123 miles)—Mario st ; 
Carlo Tonini, Italy, May 27-28, 1937. (United States)— , ba fap 
as Connell and H. C. Rodd, Sam Diego, Cal., Aug. 15-16, rt Ae 5 
_. || Distance, Airline (International)—9,652.001 kilometers (5,997.462 i Meg ee ia D. C. T. Bennett. 
loth, S, Africa, Oct. 6 


uf 
ng 


“ 


\} 


‘ 


_ First Officer I. Harvey, Great Britain, from Dundee, Scotland, to near Port. No 
1938. (United States)—9,280.015 kilometers (3.281.402 miles)-~Lt. Commdr. Knefler’ McGinnis, 
Francisco Bay, Alameda, Calif., Oct, 14-18, Piste inson, U. S«N., from Cristobal Harbor, C. Z., to 


3, 193 cesco Agello,! I 
a oA Ss, O8t. 2a 1925. ; , James Hi. Doo) 

' peed for 1, lometer ante 
<M. Stoppani and G. Gorm ( \opecd: 35.608 mi 76 m. 


Xe m. Pp. h.)—Maj: Gen. Frank . 


| ""Windicates no United States record has been established, BEN Teor 
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‘ 


a3 AMPHIBIANS (Class C3) 
Distance, oN (nternational)—2, 300.860 Kilometers (1,429.685 miles)—Maj. Gen. uM. Andrews 


‘and crew, U.S., from San Juan, Puerto Rico, to Langley Field, Va., June 29, 1936. United: States)—same, 
_ Altitude es ,605 meters (24,950.712 feet)—Boris’ Sergievsky, oS. ee ee Conn.. 
Ge mieetos, ed (International) Si d 370.814 km. p. h. (230.413 
spe nternationa pee p. 0.413 m. p.. h.)—A. P. de Seversk: 
oe Sex Pier iti oe “63. iin ies) int nati Mal) oe d 337.0 te ae 
‘or ea ers miles) (International)—spee 79 Km. h. (209.451 m. h. 
as de Seversky, U. Miami, Fla., Dec. 19, 1936. (United § States)—same. " ‘ hgh 


Speed wer Py 000 wimetees (621.369 miles) (international)—speed 299.461 km..p. h. (86. 076 m. p.h.) 
“Capt Sloan and Capt. B. L. Boatner, U. S. A., A C.,-United States, Dayton, O., July 31, 1939. 


“Waited ot erties 
F. A. I. COURSE RECORDS (First grein solo) 

, Los sugelos to Wew York (International)—Speed, 526.500 km. p. (327.151 m. p. h.) Howard R. 
pare Uv. Jan. 19, 1937. Elapsed time: 7 hrs., 28 minSs., 25 sec. “Watted States) ‘same, 

London he Capetown, arian (International)—Speed 244.876 km, P. - (152.159 m. p. h,)—A. Hen- 

aw, Great Britain, Feb. 1939. Elapsed time: 39 hrs., 25 mins.* 

Capetown, Africa, to eben (Iinternational)—Speed 243.745 km, Ps h. (151,456 m. p. h.)—A Heeb 
ne Great Britain, Feb. 7-9, 1939. Elapsed time: 39 hrs., 36 mi 

Havana to Washington, D.C. (International)—Speed 376. 512 an. aa (233.953 m. p. h.)—Col. A. P, 
de Seversky, - » Dec. 17, 1937. Elapsed time: 4 hrs., 50 mins., és secs. (United takes) Seas BY 


F. A. I. COURSE RECORDS (Second category) 


seg and Capt. L. F. Harman, U.S. A., A. C., Aug 1, 1939. Elapsed time: 9 hrs., 14 mins., 30 

Secs. (United States)—same. 

| New York to London (International)—-Speed 272.345 km. p. h. (169.227 m. p. h.)—Henry T. Merrill 

dee S. Lambe, U.S., May 9-10, 1937 Elapsed time: 20 hrs., 29 mins., 45 secs. (United States)—same. 

: NATIONAL TRANSCONTINENTAL AND INTER-CITY RECORDS 

"West to East—Howard R. Hughes, from Burbank, Cal. to Newark, N. J., ner 19, 1937. Distence, 

445 miles: elapsed time, 7 hrs., 28 mins., 25 secs.; average speed, 327.151 m. p. h. 

East to West—A. P. de Seversky, from’ Brooklyn to Burbank, Cal., Auge 29, 1938, Distance, 2,457 

les; elapsed time, 10 hrs., 2 mins., 55.7 secs.; average speed, 244.507 m. p. h. 

‘New York to Miami, Fla,—Jacqueline Cochran, Dec. 3, 1937. Elapsed tame? 4 hrs., 12 mins., "27.2 secs. 

, Fla. to Brooklyn, N. ¥.—Howard R. Hughes, April 21, 1936. Distance, 1, 087 miles; elapsed time, 
7.2 mins., 32 secs.; average speed, 249.375 m-p.h: 

Chicago to Los Angeles Howard R. Hughes, May 14, 1936. Elapsed time; Sshrs., 10 mins., 29.8 secs. 

New York to Havana—A. de Seversky, Dec. 3, 1937. Elapsed time: 5 hts., 3 mins., 5.4 secs. 

' ‘New York to Washington, 5. cs. P. de Seversky, May 19, 1938. E1opoed time: 58 *mins., 38 secs. 

Les ay gee to Washington, D . C,—Leland S. Andrews, Feb. 20-21, 1935. Elapsed time: 10 hrs., 22 


os Recto to Mexico City—Leland S. Andrews, March 6, 1935. Elapsed time: 8 hrs., 6 mins., 
PaTeany: to New York City—L. Claude, May 29, 1935. Elapsed time: 50 mins., 20.2 secs, 


4 to Washington, D. C.—Jack Frye, Feb. 18, 1936, Elapsed time: 2 hrs., 22 mins. 
| REE IS rar ae lng te Mitchel Field, N. ¥.—it. Ben. S. Kelsey, U. S. A. C.; Feb. 11, 1939. 
Ds 7 hrs., 45.mins., 36 secs. 
peas ve to New York City—Francisco Sarabia, May 24, 1939. Elapsed time: 10 hrs., 47 min., 
8 secs, 
3 FEMININE RECORDS (AIRPLANES—Class Cc) 


D e (International)—5,908.610 kilometers (3,671.432 miles)—V. Grisodoubova gna: P, 
a us Ss. ® Sept. 2195, 1938. (United States)—3,939.245 kilometers (2,447,728 miles)— 
Earhart, Sg: Los Angeles, Galif., to Newark, N. J., Aug. 24-25, 1932. 

altitude (international)—14, 310 meters (46,948.725 *feet)—Mrs. Maryse Hilz, France, June 23, 1936. 
nited States)—9, 160 meters (30,052.430 feet) Jacqueline Cochran, Palm Springs, Caiif., March 24, 


apeed. maximum (international)—Speed 470. mi km. p. h. (292.271 m.p.h.) ee Cochran, U. S., 
t, 21-1937. nited States), same 

, beer Se ae ee (62. 139 mil miles) (international) —Speed 470.896 km. Dp. (292.600 m. p. h. )— 

euetne Cochran, United States. Acomita, N. M., April 20, 1940. (onitea Biates)- “same, 

Speed for 1,000 kilometers (621.369 miies) (International)—Speed , 492.341 km. Pp. h, 926 m. p. h.), 

queline Cochran, Burbank-San Francisco-Burbank, Calif., course, Sept. 15,’ i939. a Gaited States) 


ne, 
+ 1,242.739 miles mate rie PAB 533.847 km. p. h. (331.716 m. p, 

‘ Pere igataet it et bebe Joanie N N. M.-Mount Wilson, Calif., course, April 6, 1940. 

‘ i. States)—same. 

’ MININE NATIONAL TRANSCONTINENTAL AND INTER-CITY RECORDS 

west to° a ducauctine Cochran, from Burbank, Cal., to Brooklyn, N. Y., Sept. 3, 1938: Elapsed 


d, 234.776 m.p. B. 
ae pe phadén and Blanche Noyes, from Floyd penbete Field, Brooklyn, N. Y., t6 


a 936. Elapsed time, 14 hrs., 55 mins., 1 s 
ge Angeles to Fe otieg’ City—Amelia Earhart, April 19-20, i935 “elapsed time, 13 hrs., 33 mins. 
e prt City to Washington, D s C.—Amelia Earhart, May 8, 1935. Elapsed time, 13 hrs. -» ot “mins, 


Picnic teed to New York—Amelia Earhart, May 8, 1935. Elapsed time, 14 hrs., 19 mins. 
GLIDERS a4 


arture Geet ieee hrs., 35 mins., Kurt Schmidt, Ger- 


ke, Jr. Hawaii, Dec. 17-18, 1931. 
ny, Aug. 3-4, 1933. (United States)—21 hrs., 34 mins. Lieut. W. A. Coc! 4 Le ill 5 
; int (International)—6,838 Veneta (22,434. 338 feet)—Erwin Ziller, Ger 
a oe pie 1838. bari; Cbalied siatesy— 262 meters (17, 263. 143 feet)—Robert_ M. Stanley, Elmira, 


3 Se rr ee 
2 ees 


49 sec., Igor I, Sikoréky, sniffins Point 


- FREE BALLOONS (Eighth category, 4001 ‘meters or more) 


ur tion purerpational) oT hours. H.. Kaulen, Germany, Dec. 13 to 17, 1913,. (United States)—51 ~ 
t aunrad: 


. W. Settle and Lieut, Charles. ‘H. Kendall, Gordon-Bennett Balloon Race. 


4, 1933 
D: Hu {0} Eckener, Graf Zeppelin 
*tnternational) 6, 384. 500 kilometers (3,967. 7.137 ne Fie WN So ited Stan 


; 6 que et fo Citta 80 mite miles), ye Ae R. ae he St. Louis, Mo., to Lake Tschotogama, Canada, Oct. 


onal)—22, 3 72,394.795 feet)—Capt. Orvil Kagerse and Capt. Albert ‘ 


id piones. take-off a 6 meters i1 miles southwest of Rapid City, S. ., landing appro 
12 miles south of White a Ss. D., Nov. 11 1935. : ‘ae eh eens sad 


“Angeles to New York (International)—Speed 427.093 km. p. h. (265.382 m. Be h.)—Major S. M. 


Chicago te Los es R. Hughes, May 14, 1936. Elapsed time: 8 hrs., 10 min., 29.8 secs. > 


es. hace record has are Ginunek = Sango ai : a 
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United ial. ire and City panioues 


Source: 


Mayors ‘and City Managers of Chief United States 


World Almanac Questionnaire 


/ 


RPT Mayor and. or -Term Maret ative 
City wh (*) City Manager Expires City (*). City Bape Cnt 
= A , SNe pa E. Dewey, R.. ..|1946, 
Abilene, Texas..|W. W. Halt :N-P.- 5 --\foast gentle |Win ‘A. Miller... |1934, J 
Alnanet 8, Call 1 Vea Ss anseheld.... _|1947, May ||Clinton, Towa N. Judd, R 1 
, Branscheid...... 3 : .-|Wm. N. Judd, R.;..: 
‘Alameda, n } *Don'C. oe aa zoe, Colo, Spgs., Col. | ‘Ralph Gunlore; N-P =) 
Albany, N. Y..}Erastus Corning, D. 50, Jan. Eat, Fon 
Aipiigueraue. Clyde Tingley, N-P..|1947, Oct. ||Columbia, S Cc. eres +e Marshall 1B 
: . .. New Mex....| / *Charles E. Wells... .|1934, Apr. ||Columbus, ne arsha aot ao 3 
Alexandria, La. A. Blackman, N-P..; 1948, June Columbus, Ohio pone nae 10} ee ee 
SH Alexandria, Va eee A Wilkins, D. ae Sept rT a a Gl peas Boe 
wes. , . hristi .|Roy ‘Self: <2. cia soak, 
t 1. |*R, D. Wickham... Punts 942, May ||Council Bluffs..|W. A. By: pO INS 
/, . Alh@mbra, Cal.|*R. D. re 
Aliquippa, Pa. .|Louis Fontana, D.....*. 1950, Jan. ||Covington, Ky. Pa ee Pitapatr ¢ ‘ 
FE Allentown, Pa../B. C. Diefenderfer, R. .|1948, Jan - | *Theo. Hageman. : 
Alton; Il... ... Harold Wadlow, N-P. .|1949, May | |Cranston, a Hoyt et ie Bi is Oe 
i Alteona, Pa... .|H. Atlee Brumbaugh, R./1948, Jan. |/Cumberl’d, Thos. Post, N- 
A Amarillo, Tex..|*A. P. Hancock. .-:.... 941, Oct. || Dallas, Tex... \ RP ae a este lt 
Hi} Amsterdam, bi a 
- ING Yaliicnd <2 Joseph Hand, D.....-. 1948, Jan. ||Danville, Til... ¥ ba. 
i Anderson, Ind..|C. D. fotruck, R..... 1948, Jan. ||Danville, Va...|W. Gardner, Sr., in 
. Ann. Arbor, Mi. Wm, Ey pe Jr., R.}1947, Apr. |/Davenport, Ia. A.B. Kroppach, 1 ee 
4 Anniston, Ala. |5. F. Tisht) att 2 ey ae 946, Oct. Dayton, on | Edward Breen... ... 
Appleton, Wis. .|J. Gondineid 3 Jr., N-P.. ,|1946, Apr. | *F. O. Eichelberger. . 
~: Asheville, N. C.|*P. M. Burdette...... 1936, May ||Deéarborn..... - Orville Hubbard, N-P..|1 
Be Ree ates QC teva. ase: san: | [Bese cas Be eeaetieees 
I muta, Ga....)|Wm S , enver, Colo... x 5s SD. Ae 
’ Atlantic City. .|Joseph Altman, R.....- 948, May || Detroit, Mich. .|Edwd. Jeffries, Jr., N-P 
ad Auburn, N. Y..| | Edw. T. Boyle, D.. .|1948, Jan. Dubuque, Iowa] | F. W. Thompson, N-P/|1946, Aj 
; : ut G ee ae Saar mitts ro § D hth Mi Chats Ww, Jonngon, N- P 1949: A a 
-» | | Augusta, Ga...)/W.D. Page, D......... ’ : uluth, Minn. . ree ohnson, N- ; 
fat . Aurora, Bean ..-}|Andrew 7 Carter, R...|1949, Apr Durham, N. C.| | WF. Carr, N- Pp. 
pat Austin, Tex. \ Tom Maller, N-P....|1947, May ||Durham, N. C.} | *8. J. Mahaffey bye lees 
' } Austin, Pex *Guiton Morgan, -|1945; Aug.||p Chicago, Ind.|Frank J. Migas, D 
oes Bakersiield, Cal.| \ Alfred Siemon, ; N-P. .}1947, May E. Cleveland; O.|*Charles Carran....*_ . 
7 *Vance Van Riper. ./1942, Nov. ||m Orange, N. J.|Charles Martens, R.._. 
’ Baltimore, Md.|Theo. R. MeKeldin, R.|1947, May E. St. Louis, Ml.|John Connors, N-P.... 
i Bangor, Me... .|*Horace S. Estey...-.. 1943, July Easton, Pa,’ Joseph Morrison, Dee 
__ Baton Rouge... |B. Higginbotham, D...|1949, Jan. ||ray Claire, Wis.|0. Christianson,” N- 
_. ~ Battle Creek...'Bernard Godde, N-P... 1947, Apr. Elgin, Ml... ... Walter Miller. N-P. 
Hey Bay City, Mich.| | M. Rabedioux, N-P. .|1947, Apr. Elizabeth, N. J.|James Kirk, 
sae S J *J. Harry Nelson... ./1936, June) |rikhart, Ind...|G. Hallett Neale, D.. 
£7 Bayonne, N. J. |Bert Daly, D.........|1947, May | |Fimira, N. Y...| | Hmory Strachen, Ro 
one Beaumont, Tex.| \ Fred C. Stone, D....|1946, Apr. ri wy *Ralph D. Klebés. 
Uk | *G. H. Petkovsek. . ./1942, Sept.| |r] Paso, Tex J. B, Anderson, D..... 
Belleville, Ml.../Krnest W. Tiemann, Sr. Elyria, Onio. R. Agate, 
4 i RE SE ee 1949, May ke) Hanes Wells, 
Hy ’ Belleville, N J.\Wm. H. Williams, Sa) 1946, May ||Prie, Pa 
4 ' Bellinghani,Wn.|Arthur Howard, D.. . .|1948, Jan. Evanston, Ill.. 
Sere te. ase -/Board Oe TOS oe “Higa g Nara. Evansville, Ind.|M.-L. Reichert, R 
eloit, las by ae oe SE seers » , July = 
Berkeley, Gal. | \ fitch Robertson, N-P 2947; Juty.| ER agg Henry Arends, ‘N 
a ra err ander Ende. , June aNaige  e 
_ Belvedere, Cal. /B. G. Johnston, N-P. ..|1948, Apr. Sao ig Meee Alfred d Woollacot, ee 
_. Berwyn, : TA, Barrett, D... ..). 1946, Mar, } 
ig Bethlehem, Pa. |Robert Pfeifle, D...... 1950, Jan, Fond du Lac, 
Piya Bererly, Macs.. Daniel McLean, N-P.. .|1947, Jan. Wi ’  |pawin F. Weis, N-P. 
, ‘overly PRA ah ee ah ec. een Mus we 
” CHa Nes us Edw. P..Dentzel, N-P,.|1946, Apr. ||FE Sratth ae Harry RS: 
8. ea Binghamton, Ft. Worth, Tex. , ,Camnrike, N-P.. 
N. .|W. E. Lounsberg, R. . ./1950, Jan. < Bothwell 1 
a, 6 Tee ., Cooper Green, N-P. .. .|1949, Nov. ||EPesnor Call. .. .|Z..8. Leymel, N=... 
Bloomfield, N.J.jJohn A. Reed, R...... 1947, Jan. Galastene tie JH BES ge ee 
“4 ‘ x , - + 
nS Bloomington, M B.H R 1949, A Galveston, Tex.|George Fraser, R...... 
eh) ial tan set ark ayes, R..... pr. 
hy Me Boise, Idaho... « Austin Walker, N-P.. ~ AeA May aerelg d, 1, N. J.. ‘Hose Finerey R. 
Bes wis ‘ mes ‘urley, an, ||Gary, ind... .. ‘ 
= Bridgeport, a S seie: ses I gee ? Glendale, Cal. ||) Albert Lane, Ni 
OTE AU Tiia' 5 ¢ asper McLevy, Soc.. » Nov. 
Bristol, Conn. . |Daniel Davis... .,...! 1947, Noy. were Rapids, Geo. W. Welahy S 
‘4 Logan 2 {Board of Selectmen,...|....... % _||Grt Falls, Mont.trritz Norby, Ri... 
Buffalo, N, ¥..|Bernard Dowd, R..... .|1950, Jan. Gr'n Bay, Wis. |D. Alejnicyak, N=P 1947, 7 
Burbank, Cal. |} Paul Brown, N-P.. ..|1947, Apr, ||Greensboro, | C. Vanstory, Jr., N-P 13478 
: RHI. StItes. cA... 1933, June Nos Garis } *H, A. Yaneey.;..1.. 1943, 
: Burlington, Ia,.|Max A, Conrad, N-P..||1946) Apr. ||Gr'nville, 8. C..|C. F. Me ihrer tage Dy. 
a4 Burlington, Vt.|John J, Burns, D..... .|1947, July ||Hackensack, ‘Paul gee 
ae Butte, Mont...|Barry O'Leary, D..... 1947, May i pee aes 
Py has i CW bridge, : -|Ri 
Py Maasai; |... *John B. Atkinson., ...|1942, Jan. ||Hamilton, Ohio.|*Russell P. Price. ..... 
imean’ N. J..|George E, Brunner, D..|1947, May 
bh: Canton, "Ohio. | |Cart F. Rien D... 3 948, Jan 18:8: Skrzycki, N-P.. 
Bo ov Cedar Rpds, Ta Ta./Frank K. Hahn, N-P. .|1946, Apr ee ap en Pa. |Howard Milliken, Ree 
: Cent. F .|John Healey, D:...... 1947, Jan, ||Hartford, Conn.|Cornelius Moylan, R.. 
if Char!'ton, a ge .|E. Wehman, Jr., D.. 1947, Dec. Haverford, Pa..|Board of ine | 
4 i 8} arleston, D. Boone Dawson, R. rent Mag Haven Mass. rer GI ie 
Bi : sesieheed arl B. Early...... , Au zleton, Pa. onzer, N-P..... 
Charlotte, H. H. Baxter, D 947, May wo Point; } E.N, Phillips, D 
No. Car..... *R. W; Flack. . 2)... 1941, Oct, ||. No. Car..... *Roy S, Braden... _” 
Chattanooga. . (ORs (32) 5 a i 947, Apr 
‘Chelsea, Mass. .|B. L. Sullivan, N-P..,:|1948) Jan. || Mich... .... propane Patterson, a 1946, 3 
,. Chester, Pa.. alae a; Swarts, R....|1948, Jan, . H. MeFeely,. D- 1947, 
Cheyenne, Wyo./d J. Me Inerney, ey . .|1948, Jan, ||Holyoke, Mass. 48. 
“gx Chicago, Dl. ‘|Edward J. Kelly, D... ./1947! Apr. Houston, Tex.. 
; Cicero, TM... i3- ‘|H, G. Sandusky, D/! |, |1948) Mar. 
Cincinnati, j - Huntington, 
Ohion ac s2" *wilbur R. Kellogg... . /1944, Jan, Wires 
Clarksburg, L Hunslieion 
WHVE esi. *Roy. FE. ans ei 1941, May Park, Cal.. 
Cleveland, Ohio|/Thomas Burke, D..... Hutchinson. . 


Be ee 'd Hehts, 


Thomas Bake D. ; 


1947, Nov. 


‘| |Indianapolis. ; 
hil a arloterinehal Bika 


Term 


Mayor and/or 
Expires 


(*) anil veeaeee 


1946, May. 


i ekson, iss. . 
a Jacksonville. . g 
Aamest'n, N. sah .|1948, Jan. 
1949, May 
1947, May 
.|1946, Apr. 
. 91946, Apr. 
ury 1947, Noy. 

t *Edward S. ‘Clark. 
Kan.|Don C: McCombs, R. 

F } soem Gage, N-P. 

BP. Cookingham. 


‘| | Caswell Walker... -. 
} *George Dempster “S 
F Chas. Vv. Orr, 1 De 


ale EB. Cary, R. 
..|Ralph Crego, N- 
.|Hugh 8. Cluck, D 

. -|James Meehan, 


..|C. Ray Bell, 
: re obi 


1946, May 


|1948, Jan. 
_|1948, Jan. 


_|1948, Jan. 
_|1937, Jan. 
,|1946, Apr. 
_|1949, Nov. 

1947, May 


N-P. 


.-|Wm. Ferguson, 
.|Lloyd Marti, N-P 
T. Sprick, D 


TD erbert Lewis, N-P.. 
ero E. Vickers. 


: “119497 July 
“|1949, Dec. 
1944, Jan. 


1942, Jan. 
_|1946, Apr. 


é, Ky..|E. Leland Pus hee 
Lowell, infin .|*John J. Flannery . 


r.|1946, Sept. 
1920, P Roe 
1945 


‘11946, Apr. 
1948, Jan. 


1948, Jan. 


burg, Va. 


pane ie 
b, oh? Ga 
Peis. 


RP; Paliner, ‘Jr., N-P.. 
+A. B. Curry 

M. Wolfson, N-P. . 
*Claude A. Renshaw. 1 


mn, Conn 
ridiag, Miss. Frank Jaco! 


"|1947, July 
1947, Jan, 


La... 
eee N= George Batt, R 
oI : Georges Dunn, D. 


f swald Maynard, - 
ville, Tenn. Rays Cummings, D 
a, Ind. aymond Jaeger, 
wi 


A. N. Harriman, N-P ‘ 


ae Sept. 


Oshkosh, Wis. 
Ottumwa, Iowa 
|Paducah, Ky.. 3 


1942, Sept. 


City 
2 > 
Newport, } Ky.. y 


Newport, R. L.. 
ar gi News, 


Newton, Mass.. 
Niagara Falls, 


Nv 
Norfolk, Va.. 


Mayor and/or 
(*) City Manager 


\ Oscar Hesch, N-P. 
7 Morlidge. . 
Herbert Macaule 
R. Cowles Taylor, D. 


Norristown, Pa.|W: 


N. Bergen, N. J. 
Norwalk, Conn. 
Norwood, Ohio. 
Oak Park, IIL.. 
Oakland, Cal. .. 


Ogden, Utah. 
Okla, City, Okla, 


Omaha, Nebr. 
Orange, N. J. 
Orlando, Fla. 


gess) 
Paul F. Collum, D..... 
Edward J. Kelley, pil: 
Frank Ward, R. af 
Stuart Cochran, N-P... 
oe Beach, R.. 


Parkersb’g, 
W. Va 
Pasadena, Cal. . 


Passaic, N. J.. 
|Paterson, 
\Pawtucket, R. I. 
Pensacola, Fila... 


Peoria, Tl 
Perth Amboy. . 
Petersburg, Va. 
Petersburg, Va. 
Philadelphia. -. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 2 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Plainfield, N. J. 
Pontiac, Mich. : 


Port Arthur... . 


Portland, Ore... 
Portsmouth, O. 
Portsmouth, Va. 


Poughkeepsie. 


Providence, R. I. 
Pueblo, Colo... 


Reading, Pa. 


Richmond, Ind. 
Richmond, Va.. 
Riverside, ‘Cal.. 
Roanoke, Va. £3 


Roches’r, Minn. 
Rochester, N. Yi 


Rock acme Til. 

Rockford, I 

Rocky Mount, 
No. C 


.|*8. 8, K 
y ge Schantz, R. 


Sacramento... . 
Saginaw, Mich 


ag Joseph, Mo. 

Oin- 
St. Paul, “Minn. 
St. Petersburg, 


.|Edward A. Coffey, 


Salem, Ore... .- 
Salt Lake City. 
San Angelo, Tex. 


San Antonio. . 
San Bernardino.|W. 
San Diego, , Cal. 


“||San Francisco. . 


San Jose, Cal. . 
‘Sani 


fo) 
‘Santa Barbara. 
Patt. 


Savanuah, Ga.. 


N. J. |W. 


* 
Nicholas’ Martini, N-P. 
P. Furrey, RB. 
Lawrence MelerE D. 
Walter Wicke 


John A. Delaney, 
Alex. Hamilton, Jr., D. 
*Joseph M. Hatchett. 
Bernard Samuel, R.... 
Js — Fleming, R 
*R. J. Heyne 
avid Lawrence, D.. 
James Fallon, N-P 
Dixon Philips, R.. 


.|*James E. Barlow 


Earl Riley, N-P 
*E. G. Littleton. . 


..|Charles Rose, N-P.. 

..|Franeis Wendt, N-P... 
‘|Graham Andrews, D... 
=|J. Henry Stump, Soc... 


John R. Britten, R. 
Wm. C. Herbert 
Walter Davison, R.. 


Samuel Dicker, R... 
*Louis Cartwright. . . 
Melvin McKay, R..... 
.|C. Henry Bloom, Prog. 
J. R. Bennett, D*. 
*L, B. Aycock 


| Wm. Haywood, Ne. 
j *E, M, Shafter ! 
*Elton B. Sherwin 
Harold Stenglein, N-P 
*Carl Peterson 
hil J. Welch, ;D....- 
Aloys Kaufmann, R 
John McDonough, 
Geo. Patterson, yeas 
*Carleton. aoe a 


T. M. Doughtor 
poe J. ie. 


us Mauermann, 
W. C. Seccombe, D 
Harley ©. Knox, 
*F, A. Rhodes 
Roger D. Lapham, 
*John J, Lynch.. 


Asa Hoffm N-P... 
Herbert Weyl , N-P.. 


Ray Schaefer, R. 
Peter:Nugenti: D2 PAN 


.|1947, Ape. 
-|1947, hee, 


ma ae 


(144 United States:-Mayors - and. City Er anes © Statue of Liberty © k 


” 


City 
Schenectady, 
» 4 


Beranta: Pa.. 
Seattle, Wash. - 
Sharon, Pa:.... 
Bheboy catty, 


Springheld, cn, 


pringf’d, Mass, 
Springfield, Mo. 


Springfeld, ‘OF 


Stamford,Conn. St heey 
O./Geor W. Floto, R...... a 
. 11929, Feb. 
. 1941, July 


Steubenville, O 
Stockton, Cal. 
Superior, Wis. 
Syracuse, Ne Y. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
‘ampa, Fla. 
Taunton, Mass. 
Teaneck, N. J.. 
Teaneck, N. J.. 
‘Terre Haute. 


Texarkana, Tex. 


Toledo, Ohio... 
‘Topeka, Kan.. 
‘Torrington, Ch: 
Trenton, N. J.. 
Troy, N.Y... 
Tucson, Ariz. . 


Tulsa, Okla... 


Tuscalosa, Ala. . 
2. (*J. BP. Berrill (Act... .. 

. J.|Harry Thourot, D..... 
.|Matt Fogarty, N-P.... 


.jJ. K. Dempsey, D 
tal. .|F. W. Bunnett, N-P... 
: .G.|Leon Moore, D....... 

Spokane, Wash. 


Maver and/or 4 


al ie '(*) City Manager 


Mills Ten Eyck, Be 
*Chas. A. Harrell 
oward Snowdon, R.. 
‘wm. F. Devin, N-P.... 
Myron Jones, R. - 


W. M. Sonnenburg, N-P 


.|{Sam S. Caldwell, D.... 
.|Forrest Olson, N-P... - 


C. M. Whitfield, N-P. . 


paged A. ake Baxgree 
Ja Wo KODD, Foe. . 2. 
Harry B. Carr, D. 
res 13 Voller, NP. 
*Arnold J. Dillon. . 
Charles Moore, R 


.|*Walter B. poaa. 
*P, R. shee ray 


.|Curtis Hixon, D ene 


M. D. Aldrich, Ind. 
Milton Votee, N-P.. 
*Paul a. Volcker. 
ernon MeMillan, R... 


x yoRn. J. Ahern, R. 


*George Schoonmaker. . 
Frank Warren, N-P.... 
W. A. Kilmartin, > 
Andrew J..Duch, R 


\ 3S nry Jaastad, D. 
*Phil. J. Martin, Jr.. 
Olney Flynn, R. 

Board of Commissioner. at? 


Board of Commissioners 


Wm. V.iBrow, D:...... 1 


Term 
Expires 


.|1948, Jan. 
-|1937, Feb: 
-\1946, Jan. 
1946, June 


. (1948, Jan. 


1947, Apr. 
1946, Nov. 
1946, Apr. 


1949, May 


1950, Jan: 
1946, June 


1947, Apr. 


}|Wilmington, 


Mayor and /or 
City f (*) City Manager 


tica,.N. Y....|Boyd Golder,.D.....-. 
Wace, Texas -}\ Frank Wilcox, N 194 
tits ee *James Bradner, wr. : 
Waltham, Mass.|John Devane, Nepean 
Warren, Ohio. .|Henry Wagner, R 
Warywick, R. 1..|Albert Ruerat, R. 
Wash, D. C....\|Board of Commissioners}. ....-- 
Wash'ton, Pa. 5 
Waterbury, Ct. 
Waterloo,a. .. 
Watert’n, Mass. 
Watert'n, N. Y. 
Watert’n, N. Y. *C. Leland Wood.. 
Waukegan, Ill..|Frank,G. Wallin, a 
Wausau, Wis... |Herbert Giese, N-P...: 
Wauwatosa, - 
Wasi tess ecm Wim. B. Knuese, N-P.. 
West, Allis, Wis.|Arnold Klentz, N-P.. . .|1948, 
‘* Hartford, Ct.|*Rodney Loomis...... 
ee Ct...|Board of Selectmen... |... ::. . 
“N. Y., N.S... |John’ J.,White, D.- 
es Orange, N. J.|/Bernard Degnan, Dus 
* Palm Beach.. }*Francis McGarry... -- "1939; 5 
Wheeling W.Va. \ Russell Goodwin, D.. 1947, Ju aa 
as s *Robert Plummer. “|1941, : 
White Plains... [Silas Clark, R.......:. 
Wichita, Kan. . |*Russell McClure. 
Wichita Falls, \ W. B. Hamilton, 
MEOXHA ss = { *G. D, Fairtrace . ,: .)1944 
Wilkes-Barre. . .|Con McCole, D... .... 
Wilkinsb’g, Pa.|/Wnit, P. Yocum, R. I 
|Williamsp't, Pa.|Leo Williamson, R. 
Wilm'gten, Del.|Thos. Herlihy,-Jr., R... 
} W. Roland Lane, D. 
No. Car. . *AC. Nichols... ... 
Winston-Salem, 


George Lentz, D..>...- 


wooab' ‘dge, N.J.JA. E. Greiner, R.-.... 
Woonsocket....|Ernest Dupre, R...... 1947, J 
Worcester, 

Mass. S42 Chas. Sullivan, D....: 


Miehs 6.2 Louis Behm, N-P...... 
Yakima, Wash.|A. W. Morgan 2 
Yonkers, N. Y. |*Norman eae erson . 
Monk, Fat. 2.: Jolin Snyder, R...,.-- 


Youngstown, O.|Ralph O’ Neill, Re 


(*) City Manager. 


Statue of Liberty 


Date given is that of appointment. 


‘The Statire of Liberty (a National Monume..t) 
on Bedloe’s Island, New York Harbor, is part of the 
“Borough of Manhattan, New York City, and the 
_ Water around it is in New Jersey, was first proposed 
appen after the Civil War by a group of Frenchmen 


by E. de Laboulaye. 


of their number, Frederic Auguste 


sculptor, of Alsace, 
work. The 
authorized President Siaye 


Congress (Feb. 


They commissioned one 


veges 


ors 1834, died 1904), to d 


22, 1877) 


set apart a site on 


the island, which Bartholdi, on a visit, had sug- 


Ste tine A’ committee was formed (1 
A aoe In France, 180 cities, 


874) to raise 
40 general counc 


ils 
y societies and thousands of people cohitxibuted 
* $350, 00. In the United States, by the aid of ‘“‘The 
World,’” $280,000 was raised for the pedestal. 
The head of the Statue was completed for the 


_ Paris Exposition (1878). 
" / sent to America and show: 


The forearm had been 
at the Centennial Ex- 


peeion, Philadelphia, 876). ‘Thence it was 
vansferred to Madison chit New 


where it remained until 


York City, 


884; then returned to 


France to be placed on the completed Statue. The 
framework and base were put in place (Oct. 24, 
1881) in Paris, Levi P. Morton, the American ‘Am- 
bassador, driving the first rivet. The Statue was 
M. De Lesseps, President of the 
French Committee, officially presented the Statue 


finished (1883) 


to Ambassador Morton (July 4, 1884). 


The corner- 


stone a the pedestal was laid on Bedloe’s Island, 


Age, 5, 1884), 


° DIMENSIONS OF THE STATUE 


Zanesville, Ohio |Wm. G. Watson,R - 


Joseph Pulitzer’s pevsncne. The World, un 
took to build the pedestal and on March 16, 1 
issued a call for subscriptions, and appea ed 
the people through its columns; On August of 
1885 ;the fund was complete. Over $100, nea 
raised by over 120,000 contributors. The Fr 
vessel, Isere, from Rouen, France, landed. 
Statue in New York City (dune, 1885). The wo 
#3 putting the ets together was begun ( 

886). The first rivet of the Statue Stself 
atin July 12, 1886, and the last October 
1886. The inauguration on the latter date 
attended by President Cleveland. In 1890, / 
liam Windom (Minn.), Secretary of the Treas 
Department, made an unsuccessful attempt -to 
the Island for the barrack and other bu dings 
the Emigrant Bureau. 

‘The Statue weighs 450,000 pounds (225 tons! 
the copper alone weighs 200,000 pounds, and — 
3-32 of an inch thick; 40 persons cons stand in’ 
head. The public is not admitted to the tor 
The number of ad in the Statue from the 
of the .pedestal to the head is 168; the number 0) 
Tungs in the ladder in the uplifted right arm, 
The pedestal of the Statue is 89 feet in height 
62 feet at the base. 

Liberty carries in her left arm, pressed ~ 
her side, a book representing the Law, whic 
on it the date, in block ef ead (July 4, 1776) 
meaning Liberty based on Law 


Height from base to torch... ........ 


' Foundation of 


Heel to yn ot 


Length of id. ! RA 
UC WME arse a vale oS Sio a 0's Sa ape bee sjeis 
Circumference oa second joint 


Size of finger 
Head 


from chin to cranium 


Head, thickness from ear to ear. 


A large outline map on the upper elevator land- , 
ing and skyline charts on the balcony erable the 
visitors to identify the landmarks and skyscrapers 
of New York. The Statue is visited by 400,000? visi- 
tors in a year. A charge of five cents each way 
(up or down) to the feet of Statue 


in the elevator. 


, Ft. (In.j 


was put in effect (1939). The estimate for main- 


was. $44, 


1 
Mahlca'n® TAlan iin: vanahed chur o. farce teamuP nt 


Distance across the eye 
Length of nose. . 
Right.arm, length 
Right 


Tablet, thitkness , 214 


Battery. The Island lies | 3,050 rd) thwest 
from the Battery. It lies a fort uaa 

the patentee under tel Nivoll 

ceded to the phar h Seasee ear 


.is Federal prope E 
Ty aati te 


Astronomical Calculations; Calendars; Seasons 


ASTRONOMICAL CALCULATIONS FOR 1946 


The Astronomical Calculations, beginnin i 
ns, g on the next page, are in local M i 
e indica and are made expressly for The World Almanac by H. F. MM. Hedrick, Washington, D. G. 


Calendar for 1946 


elg|3]5|_. ARIE dlul3 [8le/§ 

5 e/2lcis Eis|sielzl< S)2izie SOs S| da 
= Be |e jon als|alFle le slate le SIZISISIEIS 
_ 1.) a] 2} 3h 4l 5 -.| a] 2} 3| 4} 5 ral alsa! slo ~ | al ef shal 6 
6] 7| 8] 9]10}11|12/) 7| 8} 9\10/11}12 8) Shalit sla] al Bhshthe 
3}14/15}16/17/18 |19 14/15)16}17/18/19 14/15/16/17/18 4/15/16/17)18}19 
0121 122 |23|24/25 126 21/22/23 /24|25/26 22/23/24/25 1/22/23/24/25/26 
7 28/29)30/31).- |. Muy 28}29)30). 5}. 5}- 3]- 29|80/31}.. 8|29)/30|31 

3) 4] 5|.6] 7} 8} 9) 51 6| 7| 8} 9}10 5| 6 “67 
0}11}12/13}14/15/16) 12/13|14]15}16|17 ahs telsliaehe 
718/19 20/21/22 3) 19/20/21 |22)23|24 22 8}19}20121|22|23 
al oad wd pe RE Dl as pe md | oe tae 
3) 4] 5) 6| 7} 8| 9 2 4) 5| 6] 7 

Q}11/12/13}14)15 16 | 1/12}13/14/1 Sholalslslis 
7|18|19|20|21 |22 23 8}19|20/21|2 16|17|18}19|20|21 
Ae5 26 28/29 5|26|27|28 23|24125|26|27 
aes ei IESE 30131]. .1. 4... 
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14)15/16}17|18|19)}20 15|16|17|18}1 6|1 19/20)21 14)15}16 1 
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, The Seasons 


"<n the temperate zones, these are four in number: days in the southern hemisphere are shorter than 


5 e nights. 
g, Summer, Autumn and Winter; beginning | ™°r, ‘hecember the North Pole is tilted 23° 27' away 
t the vernal ie ned sed Pe enbes from the sun, and the nights in the northern 
tice, | autumnal equinox an le hemisphere are longer than the days; at the same 
Sistice: for which, in the north temperate zone, | time the nights in the southern hemisphere are 
ate dates are March 21, June 21,/ shorter than the days. 
and December 21. The heating influence of the sun increases with 
Tn th uinox | the length of the day and with the sun’s altitude 
the beg ring is September 23, the| at noon. The greatest daily accession of heat is, 
' solstice oT beginning of summer is therefore, at the time of the summer solstice. 
id so on, In June, in the north temperate zone, the heat 
continually points in the same | received by day far exceeds the loss through 
he axis were perpendicular to the | radiation by night, and it js not until July or 
around. the sun there| August that the two become equal and the maxi- 
mum temperature of the year is experienced. 
In December, the heat received by day fails to 


ne 
uld 


; everywhe: 
cond £ temperature make good the loss by night, and it is not until 
bende ois is tilted 23° 27’ Januaty or February that gain and loss become 
* dicular to the orbit, and only equal and ‘the thermometer ceases to show a 
dic ar is the axis at right angles to the direction | downward tendency. i 
the sun. — : a; The seasons in 1946 (Eastern Standard Ttime) 
those months occur the as follows: Vernal Equinox (Spring), March 


{ band when day 
night are equal the world over. 
: ‘the North Pole-is tilted 23° 27” toward 

the in the northern hemisphere 
‘than the nights; at. the same time, the 


begin 
ay SRT auger ate eesti ee June 
> ieee ) Autumnal Equinox (Autumn), Sep~ 
tember 23, 10:41 A.M.; Winter Solstice (winten. 


December 22, 5:54 A.M. 


CA Ee a ee 
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. : : 2 = + = — = = ‘ = : 7 = — 7 7 5 i 
* ~Yst Month © JANUARY , 31 Dayy 

‘ (Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M, black) 

To cbtain Standard Time see directions on page 158. 


€ x Calendar for Calendar for ‘ ; 
ce 3 Boston, New York City, Calendar for Calendar for 
: ; = z New England, - Connecticut, Washington, Charleston, ~ 
j N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, . Georgia, Alabama, . 
© £ Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas 
La} Ke) N. and 8. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
ea ee Washington, and Wyoming, and Nevada, and Arizona, and — 
° ° Oregon. Northern California. Central California. Southern California 
see Te Sun) Sun \Moon|| Sun )§Sun )Moon|| Sun , Sun |Moon|| Sun} Sun Moo 
ay a Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets |R.&S.|| Rises | Sets |R.&S#| Rises| Sets |R-&®& 
7 H, M\H. M.\H. Mj H. M.|B. M.|H. M|) a. mM.) a. M) A: M\|H. M.| eH. M| Be 
3 fi foam 7 29| 4 38] 5 48]| 7 25| 4 43) 5 42 7 19) 4 48] 5 39)| 7_2' 5 5) 5 ge 
. FW 7 29) 4 39] 6 46]! 7 25] 4 44] 6 41]| 7 19] 4 49) 6 36)| 7 215 6 61 
8) Th 4||.7 29] 4 Aol sets |] 7 25] 4 44] sets || 7 19] 4 50! sets || 7. 2} 5 6] setse 
4). Fr 7 29| 4 41] 5 48|| 7 25) 4 45) 5 53]) 7 19] 4 51) 6 O}| 7 35 7) 6 Td 
25) Sa 7 29} 4 42) 6 51|| 7 25) 4 46} 6 57|| 7 19] 4 51| 7 2]| 7 3) 5 8 748 
ee Ol eS 7 29| 4 43] 7 59]| 7 25) 4 47| 8 3] 7 19] 4 52) 8 7) 7 315 9 82 
7). M. 7 29| 4 441 9 8|| 7 25| 4 48! 9 11]| 7 19] 4 53) 9 14)| 7 315 9) 9 24 
8 Tu 7 29| 4 45/10 18]| 7 24) 4 49|10 19]| 7 19] 4 54/10 22)) 7 3] 5 10/10 2 
9| W 7 29) 4 46/11 28|| 7 24) 4 50/11 28]) 7 19] 4 55/11 29]| 7 3) 5 11/11 3@ 
10 teen 7 329) ASAT). o. Bay 4 SL oa NO] 4 BG) ss 7. Shh 126, ae 
it Fr 7 28} 4 48|12 39|| 7 241 4 52)12 39|| 7 19] 4 57/12 38)| 7 3) 5 13)12 
19] Sa || 7 28] 4 49] 1 52|| 7 24) 4 53] 1 50|/-7 19] 4 58] 1 49|| 7 3] 5°13] 1 4 
13), S$ 7 28| 4 50| 3 7|| 7 23| 4 54] 3 All 7 18) 4 59) 3 111) 7 3) 5 14) @ 49 
144 M 7 Q7| 4 51) & 22) 7 23) 4 55) 4 17|| 7 18) 5 O| 4 14) 7 3) 5 15) 3 58 
15| Tu 7 27| 4521 5 34]! 7 23] 4571 5 Q29l| 7 181 5 21 5 @5i| 7. 3) 5 16] 5 © 
16] W || 7 26| 4 53| rises || 7 22] 4 58|rises || 7 17| 5 3/rises|| 7 3} 5 17] rises# 
17; Th 7 26,4 55|5 1] 7 22) 45915 6171715 415 1311 7 3] 5 18] 5 3m 
18} Fr 7% 25| 4 56] 6 10/| 7 2115 Oo} 6 15|| 7 16/5 5/6 2111 7 2) 5 19] 6; 
19| Sa 7 26) 4 57) 7.19|| 4 211 5 1) 7 23]| 7 16,5 6 7 271i 7 2 5 20) 7 ao 
20) S 7 24) 4 58) 8 27|| 7 20} 5 2] 8 30]| 7 15| 5 7| 8 33}| 7 1| 5 21] 8 4 
21) M 7 24) 4 59) 9 32|,7 20| 5 4] 9 33]| 7 15} 5 8] 9 35|/| 7 1) 5:22) 9 4¢ 
92| Tu || 7 23) 5 0j10 34|| 7 19| 5 5\10 34|| 7 14) 5 9|10 35/| 7 1] 5 23/10 3@ 
23} W 7 23|5 2)11 34] 7 18) 5 6/11 33]| 7 14) 5 11/11 34]| 7 0 5 24/11 30 
24) Th Meeeico, Sis) fol 18) 5. TR Be ee Se YO) 5 25) 5am 
95). ‘Fr 7 21| 5 4/12 34) 7 17; 5 812 33}| 7 13) 5 13/12 32/| 6 59] 5 26/12 Q& 
26) Sa 7 20; 5 5) 1 35]) 7 16) 5 9] 1 82/| 7 12; 5 14] 1 30]| 6 59) 5 27] 1 Te 
a7. S 719} 5 7| 2 35|| 7 15) 5 10) 2 31i| 7 12) 5 15] 2 28]| 6 59) 5 27] 2 TF 
98; M 7 18) 5 9| 3 36) 7 14 5 12] 3 31]| '7 11] 5 16| 3 27/| 6 58) 5 28) 3 If 
29| Tu 7 17} 5 10) 4 35|| 7 141 5 13] & 30]| 7 10] 5 17] 4 24 6 58| 5 291 4 % 
30 WwW .7 16] 5 11) 5 32/| 7 13) 5 15] 5 26] 7 9) 5 18] 5 Qi 6 57| 5 30| 5 @ 
81} Th 7 15| 5 12) 6 24)) 7 12) 5 167 6 18|| 7 8| 5 19) 6 13]| 6 56] 5 31|-5 5¢ 
. Sun on Meridian of Washington | 
‘ Month. H. M. S. Month H. M. S. Monte H. M. s.|| Month H. M. S. rea H. M. 8 
1 |12 3 35 8 |12.6 45 Las 152 9) 77, 20 |12 11 5]) 26 |12 12 37 
Rat2. 4 4 O12 ae lO 15, }12 9 29 21 |12 11-23 27 12.12 56 
_ 8 (12 432), 10 (12 7 35 16 |12 9 49 22 |12 11 39]| 28 |12 13 & 
4 |12 459 11/12 7 59 17 |12 10 9 23 |12 11 55/| 29 |12 13 12: 
5. + g : + - 8 22|| 18 |12 10 29] 94 |12 12 10]| 30 12 13 22 
8 45 19 12 10 47 : 36 
BES. G19 : 25 |12 12 24/| $1 \12°43 MH 
Twilight —, oe 
Place Jan, —— __Ends Jan. | Begins Ends || Jan.| Begins Ends | 
a! gr egy H. M. | HOM. eae ae a 
Boston.....) 1] 648 | 620 |l11| 548 | 628 ll e1| slags 6 37 | 
New York..| 1] 545 | 622 ||/11| 546 | 629 |lo1| 5 44 | € 39) 
Washington.) 1] 5 44 | 6 24 | 11 | 544 | 631 || 21] 542 | 6 40 
Charleston..} 1] 5 34 6 33 ll | 5 35 640 || 21/.5 35 | 6 485 
Hot Nv As Soll ipsa 1946 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) j= ite A 
ew. Moon.........5 is : M, A.M.| Full Moon.,..,..... 1D. HE re. 
First Quarter........ 10 P ‘ Ns > 
ee gue ae SI Bae 


Daily Calendar, 1946 147 
FEBRUARY 28 Days 
(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M. black) ; 
‘ To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 158. 
ie — R Ss setae for Pe ere for ry 
o . $ New England. Commeaiene, Washington - Ghonescen: 
os s 2 Michivan. 3 See A geen Ivania, Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky. Georgia, Alabama, 
42 * Rnd Be Denote. 3 ana, Tilinois, Missouri, Kansas. Louisiana, Arkansas, 
ee) eats || Comsat |] Coc a | Macoe aad 
<= 2 3 Oregon. Northern California. Central California. ‘ Southern California. 
eo ps > 3 TSS | EAT! AO | EN a TP | PS es YT , 
4 4|_ 4 Rises | Sees R&S. BED.) SEB [NBS || Rises | Sere [Rexes:|| Rises | Sees [RoaS: 
af a Minow \|H mln. «ila. wiz u\\z |e. o\n. w||q. Mle Min M, 
e : 43 q 14] 5 13| sets || 7 11] 5 17/ sets || 7 8| 5 20) sets || 6 56 “S 32] sets. 
ag a Pg 4 1S. 15/546) "7, 10) 5 18) 5 SI)! Vs 7) 5° 22).8. 86 6 55) 5 33] 6 10 
. 7 12| 5.16) 6 56/| 7 9) 519) 7 Ol] 7 6| 5 23) 7 4|| 6 54) 5 34) 7 15 
eM 7 11/5 17| 8 8|| 7 8| 5 21/8 10] 7 5| 5 24|-8 13] 6 53) 5 35| 8 19 
B.). Tu 7 10) 5 19) 9 19) 7 7| 5 22) 9 20|| 7 4| 5°25) 9 21]| 6 53) 5 36] 9 23 
eo Ww 1 28 5 2010 31) 7 6) 5 23/10 31 7 $| 5 26/10 31)| 6 62) 5 37/10 28 
: 4 eed 5 7 8} 5 22711 44) 7 5) 5 24/11 42|| 7 2| 5 28/11 40} 6 51] 5 38/11 34 
a 8|. Fr ts 6) 5 23).. 7 3) SeZer a? 7- 0O| 5. 29).:) .. || GU5S0)s5° S85 Soe 
9 Sa || 7 5) 5 24/12 57) 7 2| 5 27\12 53/| 6 59} 5 30/12 51/| 6 50) 5 39/12 40 
f 10 5 7 4| 5 25| 2 10/1 7 1/5 28] 2 6/| 6 58}. 5 31] 2 2 6 49] 5 40) 1 47 
pil M 7 31 5-26] 3 2211 7 0} 5 29) 3 16]| 6 57) 5 32) 3 12 6 48] 5 41) 2 55> 
’ 12} Tu 7 2| 5 28] 4 28}] 6 59| 5 31) 4 23]| 6 56) 5 34) 4:17 6 47| 5 42) 3 58 
pis! W 7 1| 5 29] 5 28!| 6 58] 5°32) 5 22 6 55) 5 35| 5 17] 6 46) 5 43) 4 57 
{ 14, Th 6 59) 5 30) 6 18) 6 56) 5 33) 6 12 6 53| 5 36] 6 8]| 6 45] 5 44) 5 51 
RS 6 58) 5 32) rises | 6 55| 5 34) rises || 6 52} 5 37| rises || 6 44) 5 45 rises 
16) Sa 6 57| 5 33| 6 7|| 6 54) 5 35} 6 11]| 6 51 5 38] 6 15]| 6 43) 5:46) 6.26 
mi Ss 6 55 5 34| 7 14)| 6 52) 5 37/ 7 16 6 50) 5 39] 7 19|| 6 42| 5 47| 7 26. 
f 18} M 6 53 5 35 8 18) 6 51 5.38) 8 20 6 49|/5 40! 8 20)| 6 41) 5 47) 8 23 
ee Tu 6 52) 5°37| 9 20/| 6 50| 5 39) 9 21 6 48| 5 41] 9 21]| 6 40) 5 48) 9 19 
20) W 6 51| 5 38/10 22|| 6 48) 5 40/10 21)| 6 47 5 42|10 20)| 6 39| 5 49/10 14 
Eon 21 Th 6 49] 5 39/11.22/| 6 47) 5 41/11 20 6 45 5 43|11 19|| 6 38) 5 50/11 9 
82 Fr 6 481 5 40].. ..|| 6 45] 5 42).. ..|| 6 44) 5 44)... 6 3%) 5 Siig 
.. Sa 6 47| 541/12 23)) 6 44| 5 44/12 19)| 6 43 5 45\12 14/| 6 36) 5 52/12 
/ 24 S 6 45} 5 43} 1 24!) 6 42) 5 45) 1 19 6 41} 5 46) 1 15]! 6 35) 5 52) 1 
© 25| M 6 43| 5 44| 2 23/| 6 41| 5 46) 2 17/| 6 40) 5 48) 2 13 6 34 5 53) 1 5 
» 96) Tu 6 41) 5 46) 3 20/| 6 39) 5 47) 3. 15 6 38] 5 49| 3 10] 6 32) 5 54) 2 5 
527) W 6 40! 5 47) 4 14 6 38| 5 48] 4 8|| 6 37|)'5 50] 4 3|| 6 31] 5 55) 3 4 
= 28; Th 6 381 5 48| 5 2|| 6 36) 5 50| 4 57 6 35) 5 51] 4 52/| 6 30| 5 56) 4 34 
Sun on Meridian of Washington ; 
Day of -|| Day of Day of Day of 
Month |H. M. S.|| Month |H. M. Ss. Month !H. M. S. Moath H. M. S. Mouth Li M. Ss. 


1 {12 13 41 “T 112-14 15 13 |12 14 20|| 19 {12 13 58|| 25 12. pe ey Oi 
2 |12 13 49|| 8 |12 14 18 14 |12 14 18|| 20 |12 13 51]} 26 |12 13 2 

S82 013" 55 9 {12 14 20|| 15 [12 14 15|) 21 /12 13 45|| 27 |12 12 51 
4 °|12 14 2 10 °° |12 14 21 16 |12 14 12||° 22 |12 13 .37)]| 28 12 12 41, 
Sani2 147 12 14 21 17 |12/14 8|| 23) {12 13 29 ’ 
6 |12 14 11 12 14 21 18 [12 14 3|| '24 ° |12 13 21 


Saheb 
' Place Feb.| Begins Ends Feb Begins _ Ends Feb., Besins ends 
. H M H.M. H.M ” 


Took 

EA 
651 | 1l | 5 27 eA! Q1 |. 6 15 
6 57 Fiske va) ; 


-MOON’S PHASES, i946 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 


aera s Siecle 1D; 11H. =~ 43M. Pf. | Full Moon........ 15D. 11H. 28M. « PM 
“Quarter.......- Bee At 28 P.M.| Last Quarter......- 23 36 P.M, 
: ; Evening Stars—Mercury, Venus, Mars, Saturn. 


: Btar—Jupiter. 


8rd Month MARCH 31 Da 
(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M. black) - ’ 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 158. ‘ 
st 4 Calendar for Calendar for 2 
¢| 3 New mngiand, PiGonnedicates Washington, Charleston, 
=| & ‘ N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, {| Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, — 
C) 2 Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Are 
s $ N. and 8S. Dakota, tows eee Cpe Meer ro ay < a a 
3 r-) eed = Northern California. Central California. Southern California | 
Bl mb = ‘ 
G| A |l\stises| Secs |R-RS'|| Rises | Sete [R.aes- Sees [R&S || Rises | Sees R&S. 
= VastesceeY Bechet Sx) Fs 
H. M.|H. M.\H. M.||\H. M.\H. M.\H. M. M.|\H. M.|H. M.|| HH? M.|H. M.|H. M. 
1) Fr 6 37] 5 49) 5 46]| 6 35|.5 51) 5 40 52| 5 36)| 6 29) 5 57] 5 207 
9) Sa 6 35) 5 50] 6 23)| 6 33] 5 52) 6 18 53} 6 15/| 6 28] 5 57) 6 @! 
31 S +] 6 34) 5 51] sets || 6 32] 5 53] sets 54) sets || 6 27) 5 58) sets 
4) M || 6 32 5 52| 7 3|| 6 30/5 5417 4 55| 7 6/| 6 26] 5 59] 7 11 
5} Tu. |} 6 31) 5 54} 8 17]| 6 29] 5 55] 8 17 56) 8 17|| 6 25) 5 59] 8°17 
, 6 W 6 29} 5 55] 9 31]| 6 27| 5 56).9 30 57| 9 .29]| 6 23) 6 O} 9 24) 
/7| Th || 6 27) 5 56/10 47] 6 26| 5 57/10 44 58/10 43]|,6 22) 6 1/10 32 
8} Fr 6 25) 5°57|.. ..]| 6 24] 5 59/11 58 59/11 54)| 6 21|/'6 2/11 40 
ego. Sa 6 24 5 59/12 2i) 6 22/6 O|.. .. O}......|} 6 19}, 6° Sia ae 
10) S|} 6 2216 ofF1 14) 6 21/6.1;1 8 1} 1 5|]| 6 18) 6 4/12 48 
11} M 6 21; 6 1) 2 22) 6 19) 6 2) 217 2) 2 12) 6 17; 6 4} 1 53) 
12} Tu || 6 19} 6 2| 3 Q3|| 6 18] 6 3! 3 17 3} 3 12] 6 16} 6. 5] 2 52 
13} W 6 17| 6 4/*4 15]| 6 16) 6 4} 4 10 4\4 5|/| 615) 6 5| 346 
14] Th |} 6 15} 6 5] 4 58] 6 14/6 5] 4 53 5) 4 49])| 6 13) 6 6) 4 33 
15) Fr 6 13} 6 6] 5 33)| 6 18} 6 6} 5 30 6) 5 27)| 6 12; 6 7 5 14 
16) Sa || 6 12} 6 7jrises || 6 11) 6 7irises 7| rises || 6 11) 6 8}rises | 
17| S 610) 6 8/6 6 916 86 6 8) 6 8) 6 96 9 6 13 
18} M ||6 8 6°9/7 6y8) 659) 7.27 9}7 8/6 8 6 937 9 
19}. Tu 6 7| 6 10) 8 6 6|610)8 8 10) 8 8] 6 6610/8 4 
20; W 6 5|611)9 10)| 6 4611/9 8 11; 9 7 6 5) 6 11) 8 59. 
21} Th || 6 4 6 12/10 12|| 6 3] 6 12/10 8 2}10 6] 6 4 6 12) 9 55 
22) Fr. |} 6 2 6 13/11 12|/| 6 1/6 14/11 8 3/11 5] 6 2) 6 13/10 51 
93) Sa 6 O} 6 14).. ..|| 5 59) 6 15}... .. 14).. ..|| 6 1) 6 13/11 46 
244 S 5 59) 6 15/12 13)| 5 58)-6 16/12 7 15)12 3} 6. 0] 6 14}. 
25) M 5 57| 6 17} 1 10)) 5 56] 6 17) 1.5 16/12 59|| 5 58) 6 15/12 40 | 
26] Tu || 5 55) 6 18) 2 5/) 5 54) 6 18] 1 59 17| 1 54)! 5 57| 6 16} 1 34> 
27) W 5 53) 6 19) 2 55/|.5 53} 6 19] 2 49 18| 2 44)| 5 55) 6 17) 2 25 | 
28| Th 5 51] 6 20) 3 39)| 5 51] 6 20) 3 33 19} 3 29]| 5 54).6 17] 3 12 
99) Fr 549 6 21) 4 18]! 5 49] 6 21) 4 13 20) 4: 10)) 5 53] 6 18] 3 54 | 
Sa 5 48) 6 22) 4 51}| 5 48] 6 22) 4 49 21| 4 46]| 5 52) 6 18} 4 34 
S || 5 46) 6 231 5 22|| 5 46] 6 23] 5 20 6 22] 5 19|| 5 51) 6 19] 5 11 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 5 
Month |H, mM. s,|| Meath |. m. s.|| Meoch|s, Mm. s.|| Peach fix. Mm. s. [peo le. Me. so 
1 12 10 56/} 14 {12 9 21]) 20 12 7 37|| 96 112 5 48. 
2 |12 12 17 9 |12 10 41}} 15 |12 9 5]| @1 /12)7,.19]| 97 12 5 30 
8 {12 12 5!) 10 {12 10 26); 16 .|12 8 47|| 22 |12 7 1/| 98 li2 5 1198) 
4 {12 11 52// 11 /12 10 10)// 17 |12 8 30/) 23 j12 6 43]| 99 l12 4 53 | 
- 6 412 11°39/} 12 |12 9 54]; 18 {12 8 12]| 24 |12 6 241] 30 l12 4 35° 
6 j12 11 25)/ 13 |12 9 38]} 19 /12 755]| 25 |12 6 6| 31 112 4 AT 
eile tk 11|)- : 
| 
ae / Twilight. 4 
__Place (Mar. Begins [Ends /Mar.| Begins | Ends Mar. Begins | Ends _ 
; BM, \ aw: H.M. |. 8. M. | Be M. |B, Moe 
Boston... 2. 2/'.5'°3 7.22 || 11} 4 46 734 || 21] 4 97 747 
New York.. 1 5 x4 7 21 ll 4 AT 7 33 91 4 30 7 44 
Washington.) 1] 5 5 7 20 11} 4 49 7 31 21 5\" 4.88 7 Al 
Charleston..| 1] 5 6 7:19 11 |. 4 54 7 26 21 | 4 40 7344 
‘ MOON’S PHASES, 1946 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) e 
Hisst Guacior’s cfg fa) gM RM | Falk Moons, -2 ID) 2 ae 


ens 
‘ 


‘ 


(Local Mean Time, 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 158. 


APRIL 
A.M., light 


Daily Calendar, 1946. 


figures; P.M. black) 


i Cuan |) weve ty, | catenane 
z Ne ean. pen, Connecticut” vi ‘ashington, Ghurleatesn 
Cy Michigan, Wisconsin Indiana, Ttnois, " , i eel pe eb Teiieaeks rey 
= N. and'S. Dakota Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah. || Texas, New Mexico, 
he Washington, and Wyoming, and Nevada, and Arizona. and 
v! Oregon. Northern California. Central California. Southern California’ 
g 
GB || Rises | Sete R&S Rises | Sets [N-8S-|| Rises | Sees [R.&S:|| Rives| Sets [RRS 
H. M|)H. M|H. Mij}H. M\H. M\H. M.||\H. M\H. M.\H. M||/H. M)H. MB. M. 
5 45) 6 24) sets || 5 44) 6 24) sets |} 5 47) 6 22) sets || 5 49) 6 19) sets 
5 43 6 26, 7 9]| 5 43) 6 25) -7 9|| 5 45; 6 23) 7 9|| 5 48/6 20|7 6 
5 41| 6 27| 8 27) 5 41) 6 26) 8 25 5 43] 6 24! 8 23/| 5 46] 6 21) 8 16 
5 39) 6 28 9 45| 5 39) 6 27) 9 42 5 42) 6 25| 9 38]| 5 45) 6 22) 9 27 
5 37| 6 2911 2)| 5 38) 6 2810 57|| 5 40) 6 26/10 53)| 5 44) 6 23/10 37 
5 36, 630.. ..!| 5 36) 6 29).. .. 5 39) 6 27|.. ..|| 5 43) 6 23/18 46 
| 5 34 6 31,12 14) 5 35) 6 30/12 9|| 5 37) 6 28/12 4!) 5/42) 6 24). 
| 5 32! 6 32) 1 19) 5 33) 6 32) 1 14]| 5 35) 6 29) 1 8|) 5 40) 6 24/12 49 
5 31) 6 33) 2 15) & 31} 6°33) 2 9|| 5 34) 6 30} 2 A) 5 39) 6 25 1°44 
5 29) 6 34) 3 0}! 5 30) 6 34) 2 54 5 32) 6 31| 2 50]! 5 38] 6 26) 2 34 
| 5 27| 6 36 3 37)! 5 28) 6 35) 3°33) 5 31 6 32) 3 30)| 5 36) 6 26) 3 15 
5 26) 6 37) 4 8 5 27 6 36 4 5|| 5 29) 6 33) 4 2 5 35) 6 27) 3 51 
5. 24] 6 38) 4 34) 5 25) 6 37) 4 32 5 28! 6 34) 4 31)! 5 34) 6 28) 4 24 
5 22) 6 39| 4 59) 5 24 6 38) 4 58)! 5 26) 6 35) 4 57 5 32) 6 29) 4 54 
5 21| 6 40) rises || 5 22) 6 39) rises || 5 25) 6 36) rises || 5 31) 6 30) rises 
5 19) 6 41| 7 0} 5 20| 6 40) 6 59) 5 23 6 37| 6 58 5 30) 6 30! 6 52 ‘ 
5 18) 6 42; 8 1|| 5 19| 6 41) 7 59) 5 22) 6 38 7.57 5 29) 6 31| 7 47 
5 16) 6 43| 9 3/\ 5 17) 6 42) 8 59)| 5 20) € 39) 8 56); 5 28) 6 31) 8 43 
5 15| 6 44110 4/| 5 16) 6 43) 9 59|| 5 19] 6 40) 9 55)! 5 27) 6 32) 9 38. 
5 131 6 45/11 21| 5 14! 6 44:10 57|| 5 18 6 41/10 52|| 5 26] 6 33)10 33. 
5 11! 6 47/11 59|| 5 13) .6 45|11 53|) 5 17) 6 42/11 47|| 5 25) 6 33)11 28 
5 91 6 48|.. ..|/ 5 11) 6 46).. ../) 5 15 643). 5 251) Se23) Grose oe 
5 8! 6 49/12 50) 5 10) 5 47/12 44) 5 14) 6 44/12 38)| 5 22) 6 35/12 19 : 
5° 6-6 50] 1 35/| 5 9] 6 48) 1 29 5 12) 6 45) 1 24|| 5 21] 6 36) 1 6 
5 5| 6 52| 215) 5 7| 6 49) 2 10) 5 11| 6 46) 2 6 5 20) 6 37) 1 50 
5 4! 6 53) 2 50)| 5 6] 6 50) 2 46/| 5 10] 6 47) 2 43 5 19] 6 37) 2 29° 
5 2) 6 54| 3 Q1l| 5 4| 6 52) 3.17) 5 8) 6 48) 3 16 5 18} 6 381 3 6 
5 116 55| 3 49/1 5 3] 6 53) 3 48]| 5 °7| 6 49) 3 47 5 17) 6 39} 3 41°) 4 
5 0] 6 56| 4 17|| 5 2| 6 54) 4 16) 5 +6) 6 50) 4:17 5 16) 6 39| 4 16 
A 58} 6 57| 4 45/1 5 0} 6 55] 4 46)) 5 4) 6 51) 4:47 5 15| 6 40) 4 51 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Month | nem. 5 oe%8f la. mM. s.|| Meath ln. m..s.|/Mouh [BMS 
214 19: -}11. 59% 9 ; 
LIS? 20 11 58 56 
1 40 21 {11 58 43 
1 24 22 |11 58 31 
18 23 }11 58 19 
0 52 24 |11 58 8}| 
Twilight 
Ends Apr. Besins Ends Apr.| Begins Ends 
H. M. H-M. H. M,. A.M. 4 Be. Pe 
8 1 “1d 3 46. 8 15 21 3 27 8 30 
7 58 11 3 51 8 10 Q1 3 32 8 25 
7 54 At 3 56 & 5 Q) 3 39 8 18 
7 43 Wl | 411 7 52 Q1 3 57 8 1 
MOON’S ‘PHASES, 1946 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) , 
sa Ar costes ~ 11H, 37M. P.M.) Full gases Mette vig aS ee AM. 
Y RET tent | Evening Stars-—Venus,. Mars, Jupiter, Saturn.“ 


4 
- oY . ‘ - 


5th Month MAY > \ 
" (hoeal Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M, black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 158. 
a i 
ee: “Boston, || New York Cley, || gatenday to oa 
Ss S Soe J ar ge AG Virginia, Kentucky, coma Alabama, 
| 2 ||Micnigan, Wisconsin,|| Indiana, Tiinots, ee 
3 cs) N. and 8. Dakota, ee Nebraska, Nevada, and 
8 ; 8 Rue oneont — Northern California. || Central California. 
Ss Ss ‘ 
Spee | gus.) Sin (Moon|| San.) Sun (Moos Rises | Sete. [Rao 
a H. M.|\H. M.| H. M.||\H. M.)H. M.| H. M.\| HH. M.|H. M|H. M. z 
WwW 4 57| 6 58) sets || 4 59] 6 56) sets |} 5 -3| 6 52) sets 6 
Th ||-4 56 7 0|.8 39]| 4 58} 6 57/ 8 35|| 5 2) 6-53) 8 31 6 16 
‘Fr || 4 541 7 1/]-9 57/|-4 57] 6 58| 9 51/| 5 1] 6 54) 9 47 6 2g 
Sa || 452! 7 2/11 8|| 4 55) 6 59/11 2/| 4 59) 6 55/10 57 6 77 
S) 4-51| 7°53].. ..|| 454, 7 O|.. ..|] 4 58] 6 56/11 58 6 Be 
~M || 450] 7 4/12. 9|| 4 53} 7 1/12 3] 4 57) 6 57].. .. 6 45}... 2.) 
Tu || 4 49] 7 5/12 59|| 4 52) 7 2/12 54!| 4 56] 6 58/12 49 6 46/12 31) 
y W |i 4 48] 7 6 1 39]| 4 51] 7 3] 1 34)} 4 55] 6 59] 1 31 6-46} 1 16% 
‘ Th || 4 47| 7 (7) 2 13|| 4.49} 7 4) 2 Oi} 4 5417 01 2 6 6 47| 1 54 
10} Fr || 4 46] 7 8] 2 40/4 48] 7 5] 2 38|| 4 53] 7 1] 2 36 6 48] 2 285 
11} Sa: || 4 45} 7 9] 3. Si} 4 47/7 613 4 4 52) 7 213 3 6 48] 2 583 
12).S 4 4417 10] 3 27|| 4 46] 7 7| 3 Q7|| 4 51] 7 2] 3 27 6 49} 3 26 
13} M || 4 42] 7 11) 3 50/| 4 45} 7 8] 3 51]| 4 50) 7 3) 3 51 6 49] 3 54 
14) Tur|| 4 41) 7 12] 4 19|| 4 44, 7 9] 4 13]] 4 50) 7 4/ 4 16 6 50| 4 28 
15} W 4 40) 7 13) rises || 4 43) 7 10] rises || 4 49] 7 5] rises 6 51| rises} 
16} Th ||-4 39) 7:14] 7 56]! 4 42) 7 11).7 51|/| 4 48] 7 5) 7 48 6 52| 7 33 
17| Fr || 4 38} 7 15) 8 56)| 4.41} 7 12) 8 50] 4 47) 7 .6| 8 46 6 52) 8 283 
18} Sa || 4 37| 7 16] 9 53/| 4 40] 7 13] 9 48]| 4 46] 7 7/.9 43 6 53} 9 23) 
\19} S 4. 36] 7 17/10 46||°4 39] 7 14/10 40|| 4 45| 7 8/10 35 6 54/10 15 
20; M |! 4 35] 7 18/11 34/| 4 39) 7 15/11 28]/ 4 44) 7 9/11 22 6 55/11 3 
91)’ Tu || 4 34) 7 19].. ..|} 4°38) 7 16].. ../] 4 431-7 10}... 6 55/11 47 
29} W -|| 4 34) 7 20/12 15/| 4 37| 7 16/12 9]| 4 43] 7.11/12 5 6 56)... .0| 
93| Th || 4 33] 7 21/12 50|| 4 36) 7 17/12 46]|.4 42) 7 12/12 42 6 57/12 28 
. 24) Fr || 4 82] 7 22! 1 21]) 4 36/7 18) 1 18]| 4 41] 7 13] 1 15 6 57| 1 5i 
25} Sa || 4 81] 7 23] 1 50)| 4 35| 7 19] 1 48/| 4 40) 7 13] 1 46 6 58] 1 38) 
26) S 4 30] 7. 24| 2 16|| 4 34) 7 20) 2 16|| 4 40] 7 141'2 14 6 58} 212 
97, M || & 29) 7 25! 2 43/| 4 34) 7 21] 2 43/| 4 39) 7 15] 2 44 6 59] 2 46) 
98; Tu |} & 29] 7. 26] 3 11|| 4 33) 7 22] 3 13/| 4 39! 7 16] 3 15 7 0132 
29} W_ || 4 28/ 7 27) 3 42|| 4 32) 7 22] 3 46/| 4 38} 7 17| 3 49 ; ae 
30} Th || 4 27) 7 27] sets || 4 32| 7 23] sets || 4 37] 7 17] sets 7 1| sets’ | 
31| Fr || 4 27| 7 28 8 45|| 4 31] 7 24] 8 40]| 4 37] 7 18] 8 34 7 118 


ay of ’ 
' Month |H, M. S. 
Il 57 
11e56 
ll 56 
11 56 
11 56 
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Daily Calendar, 1946 


' _ 
ea ay 
——_———_-— 


Day of of Day Day of a | 
Month |H. M. S. Month H. M. S. Month H. M. s. Month |H. M,. S. 
Neto a as Sa 

8 |11 56 25 14 {11 56 13 20 - 11 56 22|| 26 |11 56 51) 

9 j11 56 22) 15 j11 56.13]| 21 /11 56 26|| 97 (11 56 57 
10, |11 56 19)/ 16 |11 56 14/) 22 {11 56 30]! 98 |11 57 4 
DI 11 56527 17 ‘|11 56 15}; 23 {11 56 34]! 99 |1a 57 19 
12 j11 56 15 18 |11 56,17/| 24 {11 56 39] 30 111 57 Q1) 


Boston..... 
New York.. 
- Washington. 
Charleston. . 


“MOON'S PHASES, 1946 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 


1D.- 


; Morning Star—Mercury, 


8H, 
12 


| $$. 
; | H. M. H. M, H. M. 
8 47 11} 2 48 9 4 21} 232 - 
8 40 || 11 | 2 56 856 || 21 | 2 41 911 
8 32 IT |-.:326 846 || 21} 252 9 0 
8 11 11 | 3 31 8 21. || 21 | -.3 917 


16M. A.M.| Full Moon...:....... 5D. 9 ft . PM 
13 A.M.| Last Quarter...... “123 aw iy. BM 
. New Moon........... 30 pl 


Evening Stars—Venus, bogies sipiter, Saturn." 


Bitsy 


Daily Calendar, 


JUNE 


1946 


(Lecal Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M. black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 158. 


151 


30 Days 


‘ is ios arelge J | Fe i brs 
3 3 ge a England. ‘Connecticut. Washington. Bote pre 
a3 = imake Y. State, }| Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky Georgia, Alabama, 
2 © chigan, Wisconsin.) Indiéna, Illinois, Missouri. Kansas. Louisiana, Arkansas 
i = £ i x. Lane oer 1| piss a oa ies Utah, Texas, New Mexico. 
5 S Oregon Northens! Califordla {| Central Galitornia Southard Galifornt 
, a n x 
AYE. |e See (eee tus) Soe leet | See eae] Be (Ate 
ee H. M|\H. M.|\A Mj}. M|H.M|H M\\H. M|)HOM|H. MWA OMA, MIM, 3 : 
al Sa 4 26 7 29| 9 54| 4 31| 7 25 9 48|| 4 36; 7 19) 9 43 4 58|7 2/9 23 
ss =) 4 26) 7 30/10 51)| 4 30) 7 25/10 45) 4 36) 7 20|10 40) 4 53) 7 2\10 22 
i 3; M 4 26) 7 30/11 38) 4 30, 7 26)11 32|| 4 36] 7 20/11 28)| 4 53) 7. 3/1112 
m4] Tu || 4 25] 7-31)... ..|| 4 30)-7 27|.. .-|| 4 35] 7 2)... .| 4 Sat 7 ian 53 | 
. 4 25) 7. 32/12 13) 4 29) 7 28/12 10)| 4 35) 7 22)12 7) 4 52) 7 4). 2. 
5 6| Th 4 24! 7 33)12 44/) 4 29) 7 2812 41]] 4.35) 7 22/12 39)| 4 52) 7 5/12 29, 
© 7 Fr || & 24) 7 34) 10) 4 29) 7 29, 1 8), 4 34) 7 23, 1 7) 4 527 5) 1 
4 8| Sa Be eg men ooo keep ee 4 34) 7 24] 1 32/| 4 5217 6 Ae 
i Ss 4 23) 7 35) 1 55|| 4 28) 7 30) 1 56)| 4 34) 7 24) 1 56)| 4 52) 7 6) 1 58 
10 M 4.23! 7 36) 2 17)! 4 28) 7 31 2.18]|.4 34] 7 25} 2 21)| 4 51) 7. 7-2 27) 
; el) To 4 22) 7 36) 2 40)| 4 28) 7 31) 2 43|| 4 33] 7 25] 2 46)| 4 51) 7 7) 2 56: 
mig) WH 4 22) 7 37| 3. 7) 4 27 7 32\°3 10]| 4 33} 7 26] 3 15)|.4 51) 7 8) 3 Q7 
| 13| Th || 4 22) 7 37) rises ||’4 27| 7 32) rises || 4 33) 7 26] rises || 4.51) 7 8 rises 
x i4| Fr 4 22) 7 38| 7 47% 4 27| 7 32| 7 42)| 4 33) 7 27) 7 37|) 4 51) 7 9) 717 
PAS Sa 4 22| 7 38| 8 42) 4 27] 7 33) 8 36) 4 33) 7 27/ 8 31)| 4.51) 7 9] 8 11 
SG: S 4 22| 7 38) 9 32)| 4 27| 7 33] 9 26|| 4 33] 7 27| 9 21)| 4 51) 7 919.2 
: 17|/ M 4 22) 7 39|10 15)| 4 27| 7 34)10 10)| 4 33) 7 28/10 5)| 4 51) 7 10) 9 46 
S18. Tu 4 22) 7 39/10 52|| 4 28) 7.34/10 47|| 4 33 7 28/10 44|| 4 52) 7 10/10 28 
~19| °W 4 22| 7 40/11 25); 4 28) 7 34/11 21|| 4 33) 7 28/11 18]) 4 52) 7 10/11 5 
20; Th 4 23| 7 40/11 53/| 4 28) 7 34/11 50)| 4 34) 7 29/11 48 4 52) 7 11}11 39 
Bly) Fr 4 23) 7 40).:-..|) & 28) 7 35)... ..|) 4 34) 7 29)... & 52)) FOLD 
722; Sa 4 23| 7 40/12 19) 4 28| 7 35/12 18|| 4 34] 7 29)12 16|| 4 52) 7 11/12 12 
23 S 4 23) 7 40/12 44)) 4 28) 7 35/12 45]| 4 34) 7 29/12 45|| & 52) 7 11/12 44- 
24, M 4 24) 7 40] 1 11/| 4 28) 7 35] 1 12 4 35| 7 29) 1 14|| 4 53) 7 11} 1 18 
25| Tu 4 24| 7 41},1 39)} 4 29) 7 35) 1 42 4 35| 7 30] 1 45|| 4 53).7 12] 1 53 
(26) W 4 24| 7 41) 2 12)) 4 29| 7 35] 2 16)| 4 35 7 30+ 2 20) 4 53) 7 12] 2 33 
Q7| Th || 4 25] 7 41) 2 52 4 30| 7 35] 2 57|| 4 36] 7 30) 3 2|| 4.54) 7 12/ 3 19. 
98) Fr 4 25| 7 41| sets || 4 30] 7 35) sets || 4 36) 7 30) sets 4 54) 7 12} sets 
99| Sa || 4 25| 7 41] 8 35)| 4 30] 7 35| 8 29|| 4 36) 7 30) 8 24) 4 54,7 12)8 4 
Ss 4 26| 7 41| 9 27|| 4 31| 7 35) 9 22 4 37| 7 30| 9 17|} 4 55) 7 12) 9 O 
| 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Monch H. M. S. Monen| H. M. S. Month H. M. S. oath H. M. S. Mente H. M. S, 
ion oe 7- 11 58 38 13 {11 59 49 19.12 1 5 
ll 57 47 8 |11 58 49|| 14 |12 0 1); 20 |12 1 18 
11 57 56 cS ge) Wi es ea 15 |12 014 Q1 12, 1 3Y 
11.58 6i| 10 {11:59 13]| 16 |12 0 27]| 22 |12 1 44 
11 58 17|| -11 |11 59°25)) 17 |12 0 39 93 |12 1 57 
11 58 27|| 12 {11 59 37 18 (12 052|| 24 |12 2 10 
Twilight 
Begins Ends June; Begins Ends June, Begins Ends 
H. M. H. M. H.M H. M H M. 
219 |. 9 36 11 21d 9 48 21 28 
2 29 9 26 il Q 4 9 36 Q) 2 21 
2 42 3 13 11 2 38 9° 22 21 2 36 
S16 <1 28.41 lelt 18 18 8 48. 9t | 8 10 
. MOON’S PHASES, 1946 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
ae ard 6D. 11H. 6M. A.M.| Last Quarter....... aay. Ree eS oe 
2 4 2 PM. Cavesing: abate ury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, 


Evening Stars—Meroury, 
Saturn. 


ie Saal ia i Dg ill Bat i Th a a | SS ae Oe eee eee 
pg td ry . ¥ ‘ pm 4 


Daily Calendar, 1946 
7th Month — . JULY 31 Daye 


(Local Mean Time, A-M., light figures; P.M. black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 158. 


Sun on Meridian of Washington 


<a Calendar for Calendar for j st 
E] i | xeeitnn || NEARS || ommes || | Sheela f 
Ss = N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, poco yee 
: Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Lilinois, Missouri, Kansas, ana, as, 
3 Ey N. and S. Dakaks. tows, Sabtnaks, Sa pias Sees N cad a 4 
5 < Pe Oron a Northern California. Central California. Southern California’; 
Biya ieee, | See Moon) Sas | gon (Moon) San | Son (hae fiscal 
oe H. M.\H. M.\. M.||H. M.|\H. M.|\H. M.|\|H. MH. M.\ 8. M.||H. M. 
1 M 4 26| 7 41/10 10]| 4 32} 7 35/10. 5/|-4 37] 7 30)10 2)) 4 55 
aera 4 27| 7 41/10 43]| 4 32) 7 35/10 40] 4 38) 7 30|10 37|| 4 55 
mest WY, 4 27| 7 40/11 11]| 4 33} 7 35/11 9]! 4 38) 7 29/11 8|| 4 56 
By Ale = Th 4 28] 7 40/11 36|| 4 33] 7 35|11 35] 4 39) 7 29/11 35)) 4 56 
5) Fr 4 28} 7 40/11 59]| 4 34) 7 35/11 59)| 4 39) 7 29|12 O}| 4 57 
6| Sa 4 29| 7 39|.. ..|| 4 34) 7°34)... ..|| 4 40) 7 29)... ..1] 4 57 
THe ths: 4 30| 7 39|12 22|| 4 35! 7 34/1@ 23]) 4 40; 7 29/12 24!) 4 58 
- 8 M 4 31] 7 38|12 44} 4 36] 7 34|12 47|| 4 41) 7 28/82 49)| 4 58 
9 Tu 4 32) 7 38) 1 10|)| 4 36) 7 33) 1 14|| 4 42) 7 28) 1 16 459 
10). W 4 32| 7 37| 1 37|| 4 37) 7 33) 1 42)! 4 42) 7 27} 1 47)| 5° 0 
2 ka 8 4°33! 7 37| 2 10!| 4 38; 7 32| 2 16)| 4 43) 7 27) 2 2211 5 O 
12) Fr 4 34! 7 37| 2 50\| & 38] 7 32) 2 55)) 4 44) 7 27/*3 25 1 
13} Sa 4 34) 7 36] rises || 4 39] 7 31] rises |] 4 44) 7 26} rises|| 5 1 
14, 5 4 35) 7 36) 8 14)| 4 40) 7 31] 8 8] 4 45) 7 26) 8 3)/ 5 2 
15} M 4 36] 7 35| 8 53]| 4 41] 7 30] 8 48]) 4 46] 7 25) 8 44/| 5 @ 
16} Tu |} 4 37| 7 35) 9 27| 4 42) 7 30) 9 23|| 4 47) 7 25] 9 20)| 5 3} 8 
17} W 4 37| 7 34| 9 57|| 4 42) 7 29) 9 54/| 4 47) 7 24,9 51/1 5 4 8 
18} Th 4 38) 7 33/10 23)| 4 43) 7 28/10 21|| 4 48) 7 23/10 20}| 5 4 8 
19} Fr 4 39) 7 33/10 48)| 4 44) 7 28/10 48]| 4 49) 7 23/10 48)| 5 5 if 
20| Sa 4 40] 7 32\11 14|| 3 45] 7 27|11 15]) 4 50) 7 22)11 15/1 5 5 7 8; 
ai, Ss 4 41) 7 31/11 41 4 46) 7 26/11 42||-4 51) 7 21/11 45]/' 5 6 6)11- 
22) M 4 42) 7 30)... 446) 7 26)... cae Oe Op ese 5 6 6... SEE 
33°. Tu 4 43) 7 29/12 11)| 4 47) 7 25/12 14)! 4 52) 7 20112 17/1 5 7 5/12 29 
24, W 4 44) 7 28/12 45)| 4 48) 7 24/12 50)) 4 53] 7:19/12 55/1 5 7 Sit 10 
25| Th 4 45| 7 27) 1 28)| 4 49] 7 23) 1 34] 4 54) 7 18) 1 40) 5 8 4| 1 583 
26| Fr 4 46) °7 26 2 21 4 50} 7 22] 2 28]! 4 55) 7°17] 2 35|| 5 9 3] 2 55 
27| Sa 4 47) 7 25) 3 25|| 4 51! 7 21) 3 SH 4 56] 7 16) 8 38!) 5 10 3| 3 584 
“98| -S 4 48) 7 24) sets || 4 52) 7 20) sets || 4 57] 7°15) sets || 5 11 2} sets 
29; M 4 48) 7 23) 8 39|| 4 53) 7 19} 8 35]| 4 57| 7.15] 8 32/| 5 11 1| 8 20 
30} Tu 4 49| 7 22) 9 10)| 4 54) 7 18) 9 7|| 4 58) 7-14) 9 5]| 5-12 0) 8 57 
$1) W 4 50] 7 21} 9 36)| 4 55] 7 17] 9 35|} 4 59} 7 13] 9 34]| 5 13 59| 9 30 


Renee H. M. S. Month H. M. S. Molen H. M. S. Month H. M. S. Meatk H. M. §,. 

a ——— = aoe 

1 12 337] 8 |12 4 52/| 14 [12 5 40|/ 20 12 611] 96 l12 6 2B) 

2 \12 349) 9 [12 5 1|| 15. [12 5 46]| 21 [12 6 14/1 97 Ito 6 | 

3 |12 4 Oj] 10 [12 5 10|], 16 |12 5 52]| 92 |12 6 17/1 98 |12 6 22 

4 |12 411] 11 [12 5 18|/ 17 |12 5 58|| 93 |12 619] 99 |12 6 24 

5 |12 422] 12 [12 5 26|| 18 [12 6 3]| 24 12 6 21] 30 |12 6 19 

6 |12 4 32)) 13 |12 5 33|| 19 [12 6 7|| 95 |12 6 22/1 31 |12 6 | 
ye 4 42 : 

g 

Twilight 4 

Place July) Begins | Ends July, Begins | Ends July, Begine Ends 

y HH. M. H. M. H. M. H. M, ie ; 
Boston.....| 1] 214 | 953 ||11| 995 | 946 || o1| 239 \ 
New York..!| 1 | 2 26 9 40 Ik |} 9285 9 35 21 2 48 9 24° 
Washington.| 1 927 || 11 | 249 921 || 21| 3 0 | 912 

Charleston..| 1 853 || 11 | 3 21 8 50 OF ih. 8r 80 8 43 

MOON’S PHASES, 1946 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) ; 


First en Si touse< 6D, 12H, 15M. ae Last Quarter 
oe ‘ull ‘ MOON i. ag vst 14 4 22 A.M. | New rn At ee 28 6 63 } 
orning Star—None.- j brea Stars—Mercury, Venus, Mars. supe 

aturn 


; Daily Calendar, 1946 ; 
8th Month - AUGUST 31 ‘Days 


(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M. black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 158. 


i : ~ = x Boston. Now Wonk city, , Calendar tor Calendar for 
Esl 3S Wy wate” Penneylvedia, Ohi Virginia Kentucky, Georgia Aiaheetn 
Z A Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
‘ 2 z oe S. Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Texas, New Mexico, 
Be ra} nenington, and No Zoming, and a |) coNevade, and Arizona, and 
2) s a. entral California. Southern California 
eae i 
Wal 2 | Sus. Sen feel Ree, | Sa ae as | Ses Rae | See | Ses Ae 
sae H. M|\H. M\H. MH. M|H. M.\z. M|\q. Min. M|H. Mil M.\H. M\H. Mm. 
1 Th 4 51) 7 20/10 1)| 4 56) 7 16/10 O}| 5 0} 7 12/10 1)| 5 13) 6 59/10 0 
Ye 4 Fr 4 52) 7 18\10 24)| 4 57) 7 15/10 25)) 5 1) 7 11/10 26)| 5 14) 6 58/10 29 
A a5) ea 4 53| 7 17|10 47|| 4 58) 7 14|10 48) 5 2) 7 10/10 51)| 5 15) 6 57/10 58 
p! ALS 4 54) 7 16/11 11|] 4 59} 7 13)11 14]|/ 5 2 7 9/11 17) 5 15) 6 57/11 28 
5). M 4 56) 7 15|11 37]} 5 O} 7 12/11 42/| 5 3} 7 8111 46]) 5 16) 6 56). 
6) Tu 4 57| 7 14)... 5 O| 7 10/.. 54-7 7}. H BiG) Geis 
of. Ww 4 58) 7 13/12 9/5 1] 7 9/12 14) 5 5) 7 6/12 19)! 5 17 6 54/12 37 
oos|- Th 4 59] .7 12\12°46]| 5 2] 7 8/12 52) 5 6) 7 5/12 58h 5 18] 6 53; 1 17 ( 
ia 9 Fr § O| 711) 1 291 5 3] 7 71 35] 5.7| 7 4) 1 42) 5 18) 6°52) 2.53 
M10] Sa || 5 1/7 9| 2 20) 5 4/7 5| 227] 5 8| 7 .2| 2 3] 5 19) 6 51) 2 54 
"nil S- 15 2] 7 Jrises|} 5 5| 7 4|rises|| 5 9| 7 1) rises || 5 20] 6 50) rises 
0} M Ils 317 6 7 28)|5 6 7 3) 7 24/5 10| 7 0| 7 20/ 5 21} 6 49/7 5 * 
13| Tu 5 417 41759115 7 7 2|.7 56} 5 10) 6 58) 7 53)| 5 21) 6 48) 7 42 
114, W 5 517 3) 8 26/1 5 8| 7 .0} 8 25]| 5 11) 6 57] 8 23)| 5.22) 6 47) & 16, 
15| Th 5 67 2 852) 5 9 6 59) 8 52) 5 12 6 56] 8 51 5 23) 6 46) 8 48 * 
16} Fr 5 7\ 7 0} 9 18|| 5:10) 6 57| 9 18]| 5 13) 6 54) 9 19 5 23) 6 45) 9 20° 
miki Sa 5 8] 6 59| 9 44|| 5 11] 6 56) 9 45/|'5 14) 6 53) 9 47 5 24) 6 44| 9 53 
past S 5 9] 6 58/10 12||.5.12) 6 55)10 15}; 5 15) 6 52/10 18) 5 24) 6 43/10 29 
_-19 M 5 10| 6 56\10 45)| 5-13] 6 53/10. 49|| 5 16| 6 5010 54|| 5 25| 6 42/11 8 
20| Tu 5 11] 6 55/11 24}| 5 14) 6 52)11 29] 5 17] 6 49/11 35|| 5 26) 6 41/11 52 
=21) W 512; 6 54)... 5 15) 6 50]... 5 18) 6 48)... 5 Q7| 6 390.08 
22} Th 5 13] 6 52\12 12/| 5 16) 6 49)12 18]| 5 19) 6 46/12 24|| 5 27| 6 38/12 45 
2.93) Fr 5 14, 6-51) 1 10) 5 17| 6 47| 1 16|| 5 20|' 6 45| 1 23|| 5 28) 6 37) 1 43 
© 04] Sa || 5 15| 6 49| 2 15|| 5-18] 6 46, 2 22|| 5 21) 6 43| 2 28|| 5 29) 6 35) 2 48 
951.5 5 16| 6 47| 3 27/| 5 19) 6 44) 3 33 5 22) 6 42) 3 38]| 5 29) 6 34) 3 55 
"96 M || 5 18| 6 45} sets || 5 20| 6 43] sets || 5 22) 6 41) sets || 5 30) 6 33) sets 
Fo7| Tu || 5 19! 6 44] 7 36|| 5 21|"6 41] 7-34|| 5 23) 6 40| 7 33|| 5 31) 6 32) 7 26 
(28). W 5 20| 6 42| 8 1|| 5 22; 6 40| 8 Oj 5 24 6 38) 8 O 5 31| 6 31| 7 58 
Th 5 21) 6 41| 8 25)| 5 23) 6 38) 8 25 5 25) 6 37| 8 26|) 5 32) 6 30) 8 28 
30 Fr 5 22| 6 39| 8 48|| 5 24) 6 36) 8 49 5.26) 6 35} 8 52|| 5 32| 6 29) 8 57 
; Sa 5 23) 6 37} 9 11 5 25) 6 35) 9.14)| 5 27| 6 33) 9 17 5 33) 6 27| 9 28 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
iiionen H. M. S. Month H. M. S. | Manth H. M. S. Month H. M.S. erent H. M.S. 


Pa a a ee 


MOON’S PHASES, 1946 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 


3H. 55M. pa aed See iF nt 4 AbD 
. M. CONS we. Wek 
- * “i ver Stars—Venus, Mars, Jupiter. 


Me ieie- ‘ ; ; ; Bee as 
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Daily Calendar, 1946 
SEPTEMBER 


i . (Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M. black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 158. " 


9th Month 


Calendar for i Calendar for 


Boston, New York City, Calendar for Calendarfor 


¥ 
% 


=I 

: 3 Washington. Charleston, ~— 

} New England, Connecticut, am 

3) 2 lanotie® tou | PeMmBReen cn” || ER Riuae. | Soins eta 
£ 2 N. and 8. Dakota, as Cedi Colorado, wah, Gee OE New Mena 
sl & Washington, and} Northern California. || Central California || Southern California | 
ata ° a theirs lie, YE a z 
d| 2 || Sus. Son (Moce|| Sue, | Sen (Rare) Rise. | Sees [Rees 

~ Na. w|H. M|H. M\l\q. w\a.M\H. M.||H. Mi). M| He. M 

Peas 5 24) 6 36] 9 38]| 5 26) 6-33) 9 41]| 5 28) 6 32) 9 46 
2). M 5 25} 6 34|10 7|| 5 27| 6 32\10 12|| 5 29) 6 30/10 17 

3} Tu |/ 5 26) 6 32/10 41|) 5 28) 6 30}10 47|| 5, 29) 6.29/10 53 

4, OW 5 27| & 30\11 22)| 5 29] 6 29/11 28)| 5 30) 6 27\11 35 

5} Th || 5 28] 6°29].: ..|| 5 30) 6 27].. 5 31| 6 26]... 6 

6} Fr || 5 29) 6 27|12-10!| 5 31) 6 25/12 16]| 5 32) 6 24/12 23 6 

7 Sa || 5 30) 6 25),1° 5j| 5 32) 6 23} 1 11]) 5°33) 6 22) 1 18 6 

“sl S 5 31| 6 24) 2 6) 5 33] 6 22/2 12), 5 34! 6 21] 2 18 6 

9) M 5 32| 6 22] 3 12|| 5 34) € 20) 3 17]| 5 35) 6 19) 3 21 6 

10} Tu |} 5 33] 6 20) rises || 5 35! 6 18] rises || 5 36) 6 17| rises 6 
ll] W 5 35| 6 18] 6 54|| 5 36| 6 17| 6 54|| 5 37) 6 16] 6 52 6 { 
12} Th: || 5 36) 6 16) 7 20|| 5 37| 6 15| 7 21]| 5 38| 6:14] 7 21 6 2 
13) Fr 5 37| 6 15| 7 47|| 5 38] 6: 14| 7 48] 5 39} 6 13] 7 49 6 54 
14) Sa || 5 38] 6 13) 8 14|| 5 39| 6 12|'8 17|| 5 40) 6 11) 8 20 6 288 
15} S 5 39} 6 11] 8 46|| 5 40) 6 10] 8 50||-5 40) 6 10) 8 54 6 ef 
16} M || 5 40) 6 10) 9 23/| 5 41| 6 .8| 9 28|| 5 41) 6 9) 9 33 6 511 
17) Tu || 5 41) 6 8/10 9j| 5-42) 6 7/10 14/| 5 42| 6 7/10 21 6 40 
18} W 5 42) 6 6/11 2]| 5 43) 6 5]11° 9]] 5 43)-6 5/11 15 6 36 
19} Th || 5 43} 6 4).. ..1| 5 44/6 3).- 2.1) 5.4446 4]..-. 6 |: 
20) Fr || 5.44) 6 2/12 5] 5 45| 6 2/12 11); 5 45] 6 2/12 18 6 2 38 
21) Sa’ || 5 451 6 0} 1 13]! 5 46 6 oO} 1-18]| 5 46] 6 O} 1 25 6 1 44 
22} S 5 46) 5 59) 2 23)! 5 47] 5 58] 2 Q8i| 5 47) 5 59] 2 33 5 2 50 
23| M 5 47| 5 57| 3 35/| 5 48] 5°56} 3 38|| 5 48] 5 57] 3 43 5 3 54 
241 ‘Tu || 5 48) 5 59) sets ||, 5 49] 5 55] sets || 5 49) 5 55) sets 5 sets 
25| W* || 5 49] 5 54) 6 26|| 5. 50/5 53) 6 26|| 5 50) 5 54| 6 27 5 6 27' 
26 Th || 5 50) 5 52) 6 50/| 5 51] 5 51] 6 51\|_5 50) 5 52) 6 52 5 6 56 
Q7| Fr || 5 51) 5 50) 7 13]| 5 52) 5 50] 7 15]! 5 51] 5.50) 7 18 5 7 25 
28) Sa || 5 52| 5 49| 7 38]| 5 53| 5°48] 7 41|| 5.52] 5 49] 7 44 5 7. 56 
29; S |} 5 53| 5 47| 8 5]! 5 54| 5 46| 8 10] 5 53| 5 47| 8 14 5 $2 
30]. M 5 541 5 45) 8 38|| 5 55) 5 45] 8 43/| 5 54) 5 45) 8 48 5 9 


Sun on Meridian of Washington - 1 


Day of Day of || Day of Day of of =| . 
Month |H. M, S.||Month|H. M. S.||Month|H. M. S.|| Month |H. M. S. Month H. M. = 


ieihe oO) 25" 7-311 58. 4 13 |11 55 59 19 . }11 58 52)| 25 J11 51 46 

2 11 59 43 8 |1l 57.44 14 -}11 55 38 20 j11 53 30] 26 {11 51 25 

8 {11 59 24 a It 57 238 15 |11 55 17 21 {11 53 9|| 27 111 BY 5 

4 /11 59 5 aig’ it Sa ay 16 {11 54 55 22 |11 52 48)| 28 111 50° 45° 

5 {11.58 45 11] jill 56 41 17 «(j11 54 34 23 }11 52 27|| 29 |11 50 26 

‘6 {11 58 25 12 |j11 56 20 18 j1I 54 13 24 |11 52. 7 30° |11 50 5 

‘ 

GE 

Twilight. . 4 

Place Sept.| Begins Ends" Sept.) Begins Ends Sept.| Begins Ends ; 

; 5 H. M. | “8. M. H. MM. 
Boston.. 1); 345 | 8 16 LT |* 3) 59 
New York. 1] 3 49 8 11 ll} 4 2 
Washington. Mel hesaos 8 6 ll} 4 6 
Charleston..}. 1| 4 9 |. 7.51 11 | 4 16 

MOON’S PHASES, 1946 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 
BEN Motor ar Pees Be Aa | RAS Quattor stereo ue 


Morning Stars—Mercury, Saturn. 


\ 


Daily Calendar, 1946 


OCTOBER 31 Days 
(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M. black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 158. 


8) Calendar for Calendar for 
eS | nea, || NMR ||, Waatlngeon, Charleston, 
oe]. = N. Y. State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, || Virginia, Kentucky, || Geargia, Alabama, 
Be: ° Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ulinois, > Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
77 S Ne and S. Dakota, | Towa, Nebraska, Colorado, Ut flr tbe New Mexico, - 
2 5 ae roe omunE, gd || Central California. || Southern Californta 
a) B SALEM ET PEGE, | (AA DS a ae 
of » Su = 
a GM irises} Sees R.&s,| bP.) SUD (MQ! Sines | Sees fe BS.|| Rises { Sees (R&S. 
te H.M\H. M|H. Mi) M\H. M|H. M||H. M. HM 
© 1} Tu || 5 56| 5 43| 9 16|| 5 56) 5 43 9 21 "5 55| § ad] 9 26\| 5 54) 5 46 9 48 
er, ho oa S faite call & aol s aolto sel o7| § ail1, al] 5 68] 8 aslta 6 
Me 10 51]| 5 5 7| 5 41/11 4|| 5 55| 5 43/11 26 
Be 4 Fr 5 59 5 38/11 49)| 5 59 5 38/11 56)| 5 58) 5 39)... 5265) Sp 42ieoes 
= 5| Sa 6 0) 5 36 ik OL Soest. ows 5 59} 5 38/12 || 5 56)'5 41/12 22 
6 5 6 1) 5 35)12 52)| 6 1) 5 35)12 58) 6 0| 5 37| 1 4l| 5 57) 5 39) 1 Qi 
# M 6 21 5 3312 O|| 6 2 5 33) 2 4) 6 1) 5 35) 2 9] 5 58) 5 38) 2 22 
- 8 Tu 6 3| 5 32/3 9 6 3 5 31/3 12 6 2 5 34) 3 16 5 59| 5 37) 3 25 
9). W 6 4| 5 30\rises|| 6 4| 5 30\rises|| 6 2) 5 32) rises || 5 59) 5 35) rises 
: 6 6\ 5 28 5 47|| 6 5|-5 28] 5 48|| 6 3) 5 31) 5 49) 6 0} 5 34) 5 51 
6 7 5 26] 6 14) 6 6 5 27| 6 16 6 4 5 29) 6 19) 6 1) 5 33) 6 26 
6 8|5 24 6 44 6 7| 5 25) 6 48) 6 5 5 27/6 52), 6 1) 5 32,7 8 
6 9| 5 23} 7 20) 6 8) 5 24| 7 25)| 6 6| 5 26] 7 30/+ 6 2! 5 30) 7 46 
6. 5 2118 3] 6 9| 5 22| 8 9]| 6 7| 5 24) 8 15|| 6 3) 5 29) 8 35 
6 5 20) 8 56 6 11/5 20:9 2/| 6 8| 5 23|}9 9] 6 3] 5 28) 9 30 
6 5 18] 9 56) 6 12) 5 19|10 3)| 6 9} 5 21110 9|| 6 4) 5 27/10 31 
6 5 17/11 4|| 6 13) 5 17|/11 9j| 6 11) 5 20/11 16/| 6 5] 5 26/11 36 
6 5 15|.. ..|| 6 14, 5 16)... 6 12\-5 18).. <2|| 60 6) 5,25 98 
6. 5 13/12 13|| 6 15| 5 14/12 19}| 6 13 5 17/12 24)| 6 7| 5 23/12 41 
6 5 11] 1 24|| 6 16) 5 13) 1 28 6 14, 5 15} 1 33/| 6 7| 5 22) 1 45 
6 5 10| 2 33/| 6 17| 5 12) 2 36 6 15| 5 14] 2 39|| 6 8] 5 21): 2 48 
6 5 9) 3 40 6 181 5 10| 3 41|| 6 16) 5 13) 3 44|| 6 9] 5 20) 3 48 
6 5 7| 4 45|| 6 20; 5 9) 4 45 6 17| 5 11| 4 46]| 6 10) 5 19) 4 46 
6 5 6 sets || 6 21) 5 7) sets || 6 18} 5 10) sets 6 10| 5 18) sets 
6 5 5] 5 39] 6 22) 5 6) 5 42 6 19| 5 9] 5 45]| 6 11| 5 17) 5 56 
6 5 3) 6 6 6 23) 5 5| 6 9)| 6 20|5 8 6 14 6 12) 5 16) 6 28 
6° 5 1| 6 36) 6 24,5 3) 6 41 6 21| 5 7| 6 46|| 6 13) 5 15) 7 4 
6 5 oO} 7 -12|\| 6 25) 5 2)'7 17 6 22| 5 6) 7 24|| 6 14) 5 14| 7 43 
6 4 58) 7 54 6 26) 5 0| 8 O|| 6 23/5 4| 8 6|| 6 15) 5 13) 8 27 
6 4 57| 8 42|| 6 28] 4 59| 8 48 6 24, 5 3] 8 55|| G 15) 5 12) 9 17 
Th 6 4 56| 9 37)|| 6 29] 4 58} 9 43 6 25| 5 2) 9 50|]| 6 16) 5 11)10 11 
Sun on Meridian of Washington 
Day of Day of 


Day of 
ionth |H. M. 


11 49 46 


Day of Day of 
s.|| Month |H. M. S.|| Month /H. M., S.|| Month H. M. S.||Month|H. M. S. 
8 {11 47 39|| 14 |11 46 6|| 20 |11.44 53]/ 26 j11 44 3. 


1145 4|| 95 {11 44 10)| 31 |11 43 42 


11 48 13|| 13 {11 46 20 


11 47 56 


1 

Q 11 49 27 9 {11 47 2@|| 15 |11 45 52|| Q1 |1l 44 43 Q7 \11 43. 57 

3 11149 8/10 {1147 6)| 16 |11 45 39|| 22 |11 44 34)| 28 |11 43 52 
> 4 111 48 50] 11 {11 46 50)) 917 =|1L 45 27|| 23 {11 44 25|| 29 11 43 48 

5 |11 48 31]| 12 |11 46 35)| 18 11 45 15]|. 94 {11 44 17) 80 J11 43°45 
6 

7 


. Twilight 
Pct. Begins Ends Oct. | Begins Ends Oct. | Begins Ends | 
H.M. H M 
Ella 4 22 Q1 4 46 
sedge ot 4 24 Q1 4 46 
ashington.|' 1 4 26 7 13 11 4 37 Q1 4 46 
Jeston..| 1 4:39) OP" Sit 4 38 6 55 Q1 A 46 
A MOON’S PHASES, 1946 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) : 
Peis tata SDAs 4H. re A.M, | Last enced ed ie 8H. hag AM. 
ay gest P.M.| New Moon.........- 24 6 P.M. 


g Bint Saturn. i Evening Stars—Mercury, Venus, metas Shae 


ae 


11th Month 


(Local Mean Time, A.M., 


Daily Calendar, 1946 


NOVEMBER 


light figures; P.M.. black) 


To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 158. 


on e| Calendar for Calendar for nl 
s| 3 New ‘england, ee cbneotiont. Washington. Charleston, fF 
= e . State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, ~ 
Q 2 Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
§ 4 N. and 8. Dakota, Towa, Nebraska, ; Colorado, Utah Texas, New Mexicay 
S| 6 ort || Nomkemcoluoeni=: || aGenstal Calforias 1} Southern California” 
B18 - (pats 
Q| © || Rises | Sets [RoBo'|| Rises | Sees [R-&S"|| Rises | Sets |R-&S'|| Rises | Sets RSS’ 
% 2 | |\l\a. Mla. M)H. M\|H. M\H. M|H. M\|\ a. M|8. M|H. || H. M)H. M| A. Me 
1) Fr 6 82) 4 55/10 -37|| 6 30) 4 57/10 43)| 6 26-5 1/10 49!) 6 17) 5 10/11 7 
2) Sa 6 33} 4 54/11 41]! 6 31] 4 56/11 46)} 6 27; 5 -0]11 51)} 6 18) 5 9... 
ah8 6 34) 4.52).. ..]| 6 32) 4 54).. ..|/| 6 28) 4 58).. ..|| 6 191 5 8112 6 
4) M 6 36| 4 51/12 48] 6 34) 4 53/12 51|/ 6 30) 4 57/12 55]| 6 20; 5 7) 1 7% 
(5) Tu 6 37| 4-50} 1 57|| 6 35) 4 52) 1 59/] 6 31) 4 56) 2 2) 6 20:5 72 § 
6 W 6 38} 4 49} 3 7|| 6 36] 4 51) 3. 9! 6 32] 4 55) 3 10]| 6 21/5 6) 3 18 
7| Th 6 40) 4 47) 4 20/| 6 37) 4 50} 4 20]| 6 33] 4 54] 4 21/! 6 22) 5 5} 4 18) 
8) Fr 6 41] 4 46) rises |} 6 38) 4 49} rises || 6 34] 4 53] rises |! 6 23/ 5 4! rises 
9) Sa 6 42] 4 45) 5 14/| 6 39] 4 48) 5 18|| 6 35) 4 52) 5 23 6 24,5 4) 5 37 
10; S 6 43) 4 44) 5 55 6 40) 4 47; 6 1/| 6 36) 4 51) 6 Gi) 6 25) 5 3) 6 24) 
ll} M 6 45) 4 43) 6 45] 6 42) 4 46) 6 51/| 6 38/_4 50] 6 58 6 26) 5 2| 7 18) 
12) Tu 6 46) 4 42) 7 44|) 6 43] 4 45) 7 51|] 6 39) 4 49] 7 57 6 27; 5 1) 8 20 
13) W 6 47) 4 41) 8 51]| 6 44] 4 44) 8 58|| 6 40} 4 48) 9 4/| 6 28] 5 1) 3 23 
4) Th 6 48) 4 40/10° 3]| 6 45] 4 43/10 10]| 6 41| 4 47/10 15]| 6 29] 5 oOj10 33. 
15) Fr 6 49) 4 39]11 15|| 6 46) 4 42/11 20)| 6 42! 4 46/11 25/| 6 30) 4 59/11 38 
16) Sa || 6 50/ 4 38).. ..|| 6 48) 4 41).. ..|| 6 43] 4 46). ..|| 6 30] 4 59).. 0) 
17,8 6 52] 4 37/12 25]| 6 49] 4 41/12 28]| 6 44) 4 45/12 81]] 6 31 4 58/12 42 
18, M 6 53] 4 36] 1 32/| 6 50) 4 40) 1 33|| 6 45] 4 45] 1 36 6 32) 4 58) 1 49 
19} Tu 6 54) 4 36) 2 37/| 6 51] 4 39) 2 38 6.46] 4 44) 2 39]| 6 38) 4 58 2 q 
20) W 6 56) 4 35) 3 41]) 6 52) 4 38] 3 40|| 6 47] 4 44] 3 40] 6 34] 4 57] 3 37. 
21} Th 6 57| 4 34) 4 43)] 6 54) 4 38] 4 49/6 48] 4 43] 4 40 6 35) 4 57/4 34 
22) Fy 6 58) 4 34) 5 46/| 655] 4 37) 5 43]! 6 49] 4 43] 5 41 6 36).4 56) 5 30 
23) Sa 6 59} 4 33] sets || 6 56] 4 37] sets || 6 50| 4 42! sets || 6 37] 4 56] sets 
24, S 7 0} 4 32) 5 11) 6 57| 4 36] 5.17]! 6 51) 4 42) 5 23/| 6 38] 4 551 5 40 | 
25| M 7 1) 4 32) 5 50|| 6 58} 4 36/.5 56 6 52) 4 41| 6 3] 6 39] 4 55) 6 24 | 
26} Tu || 7 2| 4 31] 6 36/| 6 59] 4 35] 6 42 6 53) 4 41] 6 49 6 39) 4 55) 7 11 | 
27; W 7 4! 4 31] 7 28]| 7 0) 4 35] 7.35]! 6 55] 4 40) 7 41 6 40} 4 55) 8 3 
28) Th 7 5] 4 30] 8 26/7 1| 4 34] 8 33]] 6 356) 4 40] 8 39 6 41) 4 54)-8 58° 
29) Fr 7 6| 4 30} 9 28)| 7 2) 4 34] 9 34/| 6 57] 4 39] 9 39 6 42) 4 54] 9 55 
30} Sa 7 7) 4 29/10 32|| 7 3] 4 34/10 36|| 6 58] 4 39110 41]| 6 43 4 54/10 ca | 
Sun_ on Meridian of Washington 4 
Payor). Davet), .~ |Davet]. | Dav oh] aver 
Month H. M. Ss. Month H. M. S.||Month |H. M. S.||Month /H. M. Ss. Mans H. M, S. 1 
1 j}11 43 40 if 11 43 44 13 j11 44 19 19/11 45 24/) 25 11-46 59 
2 |11 43 38 8 |11 43 48 14 {11 44 27// -20 |11 45 38]} 96 [11 47 18 
3 {11 43 38]) —9 /11 43 52 15 j11 44 37 21 {11 45 53]) 27 {11 47 37 y| 
4 j|11 43 38 10 {11 43 58 16 {11 44 47 22 /11 46 8] @8 111 47 57” 1 
5« j11 43 39 11 /11 44 4 17 |11 44 59 23 |11 46 24} 29 111 48 18 
6 ll 44 11 11 45 111] 24 |11 46 41]/ 30 1/11 48 39 | 


Place 


Noy.| Begins 
5 ‘ H. M.., A. M, A.M. AM. H. M. 
Boston.... 1 4 58 6 30 ll bf 92 6 20 Q1 5 19 6 12 
New York.. 1 4 57 6 31 11 5 8 6 21 Q1 5 18 6 14 
Washington. 1 4 57 6 31 a] 5 6 6 23 21 5 16. 616 — 
Charleston..| 1] 4 54 6 34 ete 6 27 21; 5 10 6 22 
MOON’S PHASES, 1946 (EASTERN STANDARD TIME) y 
First Quarter....... 1D. 11H. 40M. P.M..| Last Quarter........ 15D. 5H 35M P.M, 
Full Moon.........: ; 3 ; 
ornine state suites Saturn. hy, Sygate ere + Fa ; f : 


Daily Calendar, 1946 157 


2th Month ; DECEMBER 31 Days. 
(Local Mean Time, A.M., light figures; P.M. black) 
To obtain Standard Time see directions on page 158. 


Calendar for ‘Calendar for \ Calendar for Calendar for 


“ Boston, 
3 ree cpa bs ee mnecticats Vv arent, Kentad ky, Geouse a denen 
“25 Michigan. Wisconsin.|| Indiana, [Minois, | Galorado. Utan . erase Soar, Merion 
5 Dakota, Iowa, Nebrask ; . / a 
Nee washington. and Wyoming “and. Central California s Seeremitis y 
) Oregon. Northern California. ee oe Ron. 
4 : 
B Hope | Sua sori] S82, | Sus. Mosel aise | Sees (Rose ] lees] Seca (Races 
HM\iH Mi. M\\n M|H. M\H: M\\H. M|H-M\H. M\l\H. M.\H.M\AL Me, 
7 9) 4 29/11 38)| 7 4) 4 33/11 42)| 6 59) 4:39)11 44 6 44) 4 54/11 54 ~ 
7 10| 4 28|.. ..\| 7 5| 4 33).. .:]| 7 0] 4°38)... 6 45] 4 54} 
7 11) 4 2812 467 7 6) 4 33|}12 48|| 7 1] 4 38/12 50)| 6 45) 4 5 12 55 
epee cet nee rf) Ay Sei% Onl) 7 2) 4 38) 1 56 ¢ acta ‘ 
7 13) 4 28] 3 7 7 8! 4 33| 3 6| 7 3] 4 38] 3 6) 6 47| 4.54) 3 2) 
7 14) 4 28 4 24) 7 9) 4 32 4 21)| 7 4| 4 38] 4 19|) 6 48} 4 54) 4 il 
7 15) 4 28| 5 43|| 7 10} 4 32! 5 39)| 7 5| 4 38| 5 36|| 6 48! 4 54) 5 23 
7 16) 4 28 rises || 7 11| 4 32|rises|| 7 6) 4 38) rises || 6 49) 4 54 rises 
7 ¥7| 4 28| 5 25|| 7 12| 4 32| 5 31\| 7 7) 4 38| 5 38,6 50) 4 54,6 0 
7 17| 4 28 6 31), 7 13) 4 32| 6 38|| 7 7|.4 38} 6 45|| 6 51) 4 55) 7 7 
7 18! 4 28] 7 44/| 7 14) 4 32/7 50); 7 8| 4 38] 7 57||-6 51 4 55| 8 16 
7 19) 4 28| 9 O}} 7 15) 4 32) 9 5\| 7 9|.4 38] 9 7|| 6 52) 4 5519 25 
7 20) 4 2810 12)| 7 15) 4 33/10 16) 7 10| 4 38/10 21); 6 53) 4 55/10 31 
‘7 21| 4 28/11 22)| 7 16) 4 33/11 25|| 7 11) 4 38/11 27|| 6 54] 4 55/11 34 
7 2 4 29).. ..)) 717 4 33|.. ..|)| 7 11).4 39|:....1) 6 54&)-4 56). on 
7% 22) 4 29|12 29)| 7 18} 4 33/12 30|| *7 12} 4 39/12 32|| 6 55| 4 56/12 34 
7 23) 4 29) 1 33} 7 18| 4 34| 1 33)| 7 13) 4 39) 1 33)| 6 56) 4 56) 1 32% 
7 23|.4 29| 2 36|| 7 19] 4 34] 2 35]| 7 13) 4 39) 2 33\| 6 56] 4 57| 2 29 
7 94| 4 30! 3 39/| 7 20) 4 34] 3 36|| 7 14| 4 40 3 34|| 6 57| 4 57| 3 25 
7 24| 4 30| 4 411} 7 20] 4 35) 4 37\| 7 14) 4 40] 4 34]! 6 57|/4 58) 4 ZI 
7 25\ 4 31| 5 42|\| 7 21| 4 35) 5,38) 7 15) 4 41 5 34|| 6 58) 4 58 Fon Wy 
7 95| 4 31| 6 43\| 7 21| 4 36! 6 38) 7 15) 4 41 6 32|| 6 58] 4 58} 6 13 : 
7% 26| 4°32) sets || 7 22| 4 36| sets || 7 16) 4 42) sets 6 59) 4 59) sets 
7 26| 4 32| 5 23|| 7 22| 4 37| 5 29 7 16) 4 42) 5 36) 6 59) 5 0} 5 58. 
7% 27| 4 33| 6 20|| 7 23] 4 38) 6 26 7 17| 4 43) 6 32/| 7 0] 5 O| 6 53 - 
7 97| 4 33) 7 21\| 7 23) 4 38) 7 27 7 17\ 4 43|.7 32||'% 0) 5 1/7 49) 
7 98] 4 34| 8 24|| 7 23) 4 39] 8 29 7 ¥8| 4 44) 8 34/7 1/5, 1) 847 
7 98] 4 35| 9 28|| 7 24) 4 40] 9 32 7 18| 4 45|-9 36]| 7 1|5 2) 9 46 
7 28) 4 35/10 34|| 7 24) 4 40|10 36 7 18} 4 45/10 39]| 7 1| 5 2/10 45 , 
7 29| 4 36/11 40|| 7 24) 4 41/11 42 7 19| 4 46|11 42|| 7 2| 5 3/11 44 
7 29) 4 37 7 24) 4 42 7 19) 4 47 TQ) 5 Sia aaa 


poe on Meridian of { Washington 
Day of y of Day of M 
M. S. ‘Month H. M. Ss. Month HH, M.S. 
8 11 54 37 20 |11 57 33]; 26 |12 0 33 
‘9 Hho. il soe «16 91 |11 58 8|| 2% j12 1° 3 
10 /11 52 46 16. |11 55 35||. 22 j11 58 33)! . 28 12 133 
LL \153 13 17 _,}11 56, 4 23-/11 59 3} 29 |12 2 2 
12 |11 53 41 18 j1l 56 34 24 |11 59 33||) 30° |12 2 31 
13 |11l 54 9 19. |11 57 4|| 25 [12 0 3)]) 31 /12 3 0 


49 1 


Twilight | 
Begins Ends~ || Dec.| Begins Ends Dec. | Begins Ends 
H. M. H. M. H. M. H. M. H. M H. M 


5.29 6 9 ll} 6 37 6 9 Q1 | 5 44 6 11 
Be Ze, 6 11 11 5°35 6 11 Q1 5 Al 6 14 
5 25 | 613 11} 5 32 "6.14 21} 5 38 6 17 
5 di 6 21 BE |, 55 Oh 6 22 || 21 5 30 6 26 


MOON’S PHASES, 1916 cpasTERN STANDARD TIME) 


. 5H. BTM. AM.” 


ictisot Moses 3: a aie Last Quarter.....-.- 15D. ‘ 
Se ae eae BM. New Moon........-- 23 8 6 AM. 
at wean 8 bee First Quarter... 31 7 23. AM. 


Stars-—Merctiry, Venus, Path Saturn. | Evening Star—Mars. 


158 | Astronomical—Time Conversions; Sunrise Corrections 


The Calendar in Standard Time for Cities in the U. ‘Ss. 


20 United States cities from Local Mean Time Calendar on 
Cay agenda ree teomthy calendar pages immediately- preceding) 


ae 


. Use Calendar for Use Calendar for * 
a AS raed Nev York City, Washington, D. C. Charleston % 
<a - 
M. M. M. ; 
: » Alabama . — 
Idaho Connecticut California (Centra ron 2 | 
" Mb|Bridgeport....sub 7 E {San Fran..... add 19 Pe obile.f= kes su 
Poameie aaa 30 M (Hartford... sub 9 Eb Colorado Montgomery..sub 15 o 
1 ee New Haven...sub 8 E [coj. Springs.. 2 M Arizona 
ain . Denver........ @M |phoenix...... \ 
‘Portland Pate sub 19 Eb aa Titinois 9 cb (Pueblo... 117 fib Phoenix... .- add 28 M 
eqMinssachugetts Springfield....sub 1 Ce Delaware net's rings. aad 12 cE 
Boston:...... 16 E Wilmington...add 2 E Littl D! eel 9b 
Fail River. an 16 E Indiana Dist. of Columbia ttle Roc. 
Lowell....... sub 15 E |Evansville....sub 10 Cg Washington...add 8 E California (Southern): 
‘Springfield. . pab te B jkort Wayne...cub 20,6 Keascs Los Angeles...sub; 7 Pb 
Peeters PUR AF edinuapolis._aub, 15 Ce |Topekas< .s.« add 23 ¢ |Monterey....add |§ Be 
Michigan Kokomo...... sub 15 C |Wichita...... add 29 Ce ee a ou 1 Pb 
Battle Creek: age ae o Terre Haute. .sub 10 Ce Kentucky San cried tt 
Grand Rapids. add add 42 B Iowa ‘ Totitene <p 39 6 Jacksonyiile. vadd 27 aa 
Minnesota Burlington: ...add & G,, |Louisville.....sub 17 C {Key Weet..-add 3 aime 
Minneapotis. .add 13 Ce Davonportel 0G iMaryland Miami. -add 21 Eb 
Des Moines...add 14 C |Baltimore....add 6 E ia ; 
Butte....-- -add 30 Me|Sioux City.../add 26 Cb ne AER Atlanta......add 38 ED 
by? New York Nebraska Jefferson City.add 9 C [Micon 2... add 34 E 
‘Albany....... 5 E |incoin...... add 27 C |Kansas City-.add 18 C |sayannah....add 24 E 
a Binghamiton. ‘a ‘add +; - ue . add 240 Springseyt-7--0a¢ 3 Se Louisiana 
uffalo....<..  WOUiees ae, { 
Poughkeepsie. Sab 4E Ohio New Orleans.. 0 Ct. 
Rochester.,..add 10 E cincinnati... .add 38 Ee /Garson are oa 1 p |Shreveport..-add 15 © 
Schenectady..sub 4 E |Cleveland....add 26 E aoe Mississippi 
Syracuse...'..add 5 E |Columbus....add 32 E New Jersey Jackson add 1G 
BIGE is eicke, add 1E Dayton... add 37 Ee |Atlantic City..sub 2 E Viguenunies “add 36 
Z North Dakota Sandusky..... id 31 © jTrenton.....-; sub 1 Eb & 
Bismarck add 43 Cd Toledo~..... add 34 E i North Carolina w Mexico *) | 
rests : A «  |Youngstown..add 23 E Raleigh...... add 15 Eg Santa re aa Cen add 4 Me 
Piro... ada 21-cb (Pennsylvania Oklahoma South add 20 #% 
= Baston....... add 1 E. |Muskogee....add 21 C ex aia --ad ey 
. Oregon rinse cs, add 20 Eb |Okla. City. “add 30 Ce Columbia....add 24 Eb 
Portland. .... add i1 Pe |Harrisburg...add 8 E 4 Toantaice ’ 
Salem........ add 12 Pe |Philadelphia..add 1 Ea Uta tah Memphis..... 0 Ce” 
Washington Pittsburgh....add 20 E {Salt Lake....:add 28 Mbingsnville,....sub 13 Ce, 
ne Olympia......add 12 Pd Scranton..... add 3E ee: ear me Se . rs 
Seattle.......a , orfalk=... St 
Rhode Island Austin....... add 31 Cf 
4 Spokane pcote oe sub 10 Pd Providence s.aubi14 Eb Richmond....add 10 ie Dallas: Sees add 27 co 
Wisconsin West Virginia El Paso...... add M) 
Madison..;... sub 2C Wyoming Charleston...add 26 E /|Galveston....add 19 Ct 


Milwaukee....sub 8 C /Cheyenne..... sub 1 M |Wheeling..... add 22 Hb |San Antonio. add 34 Cf 


‘Directions: For New York City, for example, sub- | Central, Mountain or Pacific, according as the 
tract 4m. from the Calendar for that city and the | letter E, C, M or P is found in the table. A ee } 


; letter indicates that in case of sunrise and sunset, — 
result is in Eastern standard time; for other cities, } hi i 
use the Calendar named at head of column and add Pennant tg ‘<< aang yet Solon | 


or subtract the given number of minutes; this gives lumn headed by the small letter and on line f 
the required standard time, which is Eastern, the date. ci bie | 


‘4 CORRECTION, TQ SUNRISE ; a | 
"Date a b c d e f é hh - 9) 
M M M M M M M: M_- 49) 
Jan. 1..| sub 3 add 4 add 8 *| add 17 sub 4 sub 7 sub 9 sub 17 
> mr do, “sub 2 add 4 add 7 add 14 sub 3 sub 6 sub 8 sub, 15 7 
Feb. 1..| sub 2 add 3 add 6 add 11 ‘sub 3 sub 5 sub 6 sub 12,07) 
Mr elhs) sub 2 add 2 add 4 add 8 sub 2 sub 4 sub 4 ee | 
Mar. 1..| sub 1 add 1 add 2 add 4 sub 1 sub 2 sub 2 sub 5 
A Ly. 0 0 0 add’ 1 0 sub 1 0 “sub 1 
April 1.. 0 sub 1 sub 2 sub 3 add 1 add 1 add 2 add 4 | 
15.:| add 1 sub 2 sub 4 sub 7 add 2 add 3 add 4 add 8 
+? May 1../\ add 2 sub) 3 sub 6 sub il add 3 add 4 add 6 add 11 i 
THis} add: 2 sub 4 sub 7 sub 15 add 4 add 6 add 8 add 16 
June 1..| add 3 sub 4 sub 8 sub 18 add 4 d 7 add 9 add 17 
15..|. add 3 sub 4 sub 9 sub 19 add 4 add 7 d 9 add 18 
. July 1..| add 3 sub 4 sub 9 sub 19 add 4 ad 7 add 9 add 17 
; 15..| add 3 sub 3 sub 8 sub 17 add 4 add 6 add 8 add 1 
Aug..2..| add 2 |.sub 3 sub 7 .sub 14 add 3 add 6 add 7 add 14 
_ 15..| add 1 | sub 2 | sub 5 | ‘sub 10 | add 3 | add 5 | add 5 | adaio © 
Sept. 1..] add 1 | sub 1°/| sub 3 | sub 6 d 2 | ada 3 d 3 add 6 4 
; 15...) add 1 sub 1 sub 1 sub 2 add 1 add 1 add 1 “add 2 
ct 1.. 0 0 add 1 add 1 0 sub 1 sub 1 sub 2 
3 I 15..|. sub 1 add 1 add 3 add 5 sub 1 sub 3 sub 3 sub 6 
Nove 2..4-/sub ‘1 add 2 add 5 add 9 sub’ 2 sub 4 sub 5 sub 10 
15..] sub 2 add 3’ add 8 add 13 sub 3 sub 5 sub 7 sub 13 
Dec. 1..} sub 2 add 4 add 8 add 16 sub 4 sub 6 sub 8 sub 16 
15..| sub 3 add 4 add 8 add 17 sub -4 sub 7 sub 9 sub 16 


MENPeMNT rn Gorsecting lb camled to Ginn wo Le 
Notse—The samie correction is applied to sunset as to 5, t 
tes kg. commeption is sunrise, but in the opposite way subtracted 


It is Nevér Too Cold to Snow 


i Too cold to snow? .- : Flakes fall when the air through whi 
As winter Giips many parts of the world in sub- | pass is 32° Fahrenheit or slightly lower. teh h, they 
; freezing temperatures, this age-old ‘‘true or false’’ | temperature the air usually holds enough monvaeel 
“PORer. bobs up to test the lore of weather-wise ama-| to allow the flakes to pecorae oe and mat, ee 
eurs. It never gets too cold to snow, but it fre- | gether, and the fall is likely to be heavy. , 
- 


. 


7 quently gets too cold for snow to fall in ‘‘flakes,”’ 


e k 


Astronomical—Eclipses; Morning and Evening Stars 


*Relifsed 11946 oF, 


- SIX ECLIPSES DUE 2 CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE ¢ 
a ur of Sun. Two of Moon Greenwich Mean Time Sy 
__ In the year 1946 there will be six eclipses, four] - ; 
__-of the Sun and two of the Moon. Moon enters penumbra J oe eee 
040, not visible Im the United States, ie is visible Total eclipse begin mi ine 2 0 bm 
: F r ates. is visible | Total eclipse begins ...... i eS 
in poathern South America and in the Antarctic | Middle of the eclipse = Sects June 14 8 388 Dim. 
_- teeio 4 3 Total eclipse ends ...... June 14 7 248 pm. , 
; Moon leaves umbra ...... June 14 8 33.6 p.m. : 
. CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE Moon leaves penumbra....June 14 9, 45.1 p.m. © es 
: Pickdwich Mean Time The magnitude of the eclipse is 1.403 of the _ 


Moon's diameter. i 


d. m 
. January 3-10 25.4 a.m. IV. A Partial Eclipse of the Sun 
..January 3 12 15.7 p.m. | 1946, not visible in the United States. It ie visible 
January 3 2 5.9 p.m.| in the Arctic regions and in the extreme northern ee 


| The greatest ma 5 +, | Parts of Europe and Asia. 
as gnitude is 0.553 of the Sun’s P a, 


a wh Zetia! Belipse of the Sun. May 30, 1046, CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE e 
is n the United States. It is visible in th 
_ sonthwestern part of South America. 4 baba ca aa ; h n. i 
Eclipse begins ......:....! June 29 2 ‘a.m. 

y CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE Greatest eclipse..........- June 29 3 ong am. 
7 Greenwich Mean Time Eclipse ends .. .......... June 29 4 46.2 am. 
ee rite © ‘The greatest magnitude is 0.180 of the Sun’s 
P, ° ane diameter. ; “ 
| Eclipse begins .......... ..May 30 7 _17.9 p-m. Py 

; Greatest eclipse..../....... May 30 8 59.9 p.m. Vv. A Partial Eclipse of the Sun, November pao 
SeeEclipse ends...........-.., May 30 10 52.2 p.m. boston or at se re Dulles bee except the 

T 4 J stern part, in Canada, Yucatan and the ex- — 
Yai Breereptcet magnitude is 0.886 of the Sun’s | treme northern part of,South America. : 
Ill. A Total Eclipse of the Moon, June 14, 1946, CIRC IPS ies 
’ not yisible in the United ‘States. The beginning is UMS TANCES (OF 2H8 Soon 
' yisible generally in the Antarctic regions, New« Eastern Standard Time Ft 2 
+ Aaa’ Fed deine Asia except ane extreme north- | , ad. h m. 3 
: ortheastern parts, and in southern and i i , y ¥ b 
© State Alvica, ‘the ‘ending is visible generally | Greatest eclipse. November 23 12 367 pam. 
in Antarctica, Australia, Asia except the north-| Eclipse ends --'""" November 23 2 49.4 p.m. Nm, 


' eastern part, Europe, Africa, the extreme eastern : f 
part of South America and the south Atlantic and 4 The is of greatest eclipse is 0.776 of the 
: jun’s diameter. ‘ 


_ indian oceans. 
LOCAL STANDARD TIMES 


November 23, 1946 ; i] 
, Mag- : Mag- | 
A.M. Light Fig. = A.M. Light Fig. i 
Bence P.M. Black Fig. | ¢2Ge piace P.M. Black Fig. | 74, 
> See = 
‘ h. m.jh. mjh. m. gh. m.{h, m./h. m. 
Seattle, Wash..........- 36] 8 15| 8 56 13 || Cleveland, Ohio.......-. 10 42/12 10 42 50° ' 
Portland, Ore 42) 8 14 47 08 || Buffalo, N. Y......--++- 10 44/12 14 46 54 e 
Helena, Mont 31) 9 24/10 21 22 || Charleston, W. Va...... 10 46|12 13 44 46 : 
» Cheyenne, Wyo 37| 9 32|10 32] 0.20 |) Syracuse, ING oY, Sd Face <re 10 47|12 19 52| 0.57 . 
Boise, Idaho 40} 9 19/10 -il Char.otvuesville, Va.....- 10 49|12 20 52 49° 
Denver, Colo 40|. 9 33|10 28 18 Albany, N. Y......++-+- 10 50|12 24 58 58. 
Bismarck, N. D 28|10°37|11 51 35 Washington, D, C......- 10 50}12 22 a a 
Pierre, S. Dak... 31/10 38}11 50| 0.32 Atlanta, Ga......--.---- 10 51112 13 38 
4 Minneapolis, Minn 32|10 48/12 10 41 Richmond, Va.....--+-- 10 51|12 22 55 
_ Appleton, Wis. 2%. 34)10 56|/12 23 46 Philadelphia, Pa. . 10 51/12 24 58 
- Omaha, Neb.... Dover, Del. 0 51/12 25 
- Des Moines, Tow: 36 Poughkeepsie, N. Y....- 10 51)12 25 


44 Hanover, N. H......--- 10 51|12 26 
38 New York, N. Y...-. ,..|10 52}/12 26 
33 || New Haven, Conn...... 10 52\12 27 
36 Amherst, Mass......+++- 10 52|12 27 
41 Raleigh, N. C........+-- 10 52)12 22 
+36 Columbia, 8S. C.......-- 10 53\|12 19 
26 Augusta, Me. .....---.- 10 54|12 30 
31 Cambridge, Mass......- 10 54/12 30 
29/11 6|12 16| 0.22 || San Juan, Porto Rico... .|12 55) 2 15 
) 


39|12 6) 1 35| 0.48 


Evanston, Ill... 
Springfield, (1. 

- Columbia, Mo 

» St. Louis, Mo.. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Nashville, Tenn 
Jackson, Miss... 
Montgomery, Al 
New Orleans, La 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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A Total Ecl mn, December 8, CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE ECLIPSE 
sc pd eee t Greenwich Mean Time q) 
the northern d. h. m. 
Moon enters penumbra December 8 3 11.8 p.m. 
Moon enters umbra...December 8 4 10,2 p.m. 
the da the | Total eclipse begins . December 8 6 18.8 p.m. 
Africa. The endin Middle of the eclipse. ..December 8 5 48.0 p.m. 
r the Total eclipse ends .... December 8 6 17.2 p.m. 
Moon leaves umbra... December 8 7. 25.8 p.m, 
Moon leaves penumbra December 8 8 2 ye 


24.2 p.m. 
.The magnitude of the eclipse is 1.170 of the 
Moon’s diameter. , ; 


eS 
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; Morning and Evening Stars, 1946 


S # MORNING STARS © - E H joel agrd Ha ob te Ma 4 
jan. 1 to Feb, 10; March 26 to May 31; Mercury—Feb. 10 to Marc ; May o Aug. 2: 

erie, 2 t0 Sept. 14;.Nov, 21 to end of year. Sontgl4 to Nov. 21. 

“venus—Jan. 1 to Feb. 1; Nov: 7 to end of year- Venus—Feb. 1 to Nov. 7 iv 
Jan. 1 to Jan. 1. Oot. 31 to end of year La pada Ty Se ge cette : 

ipiter—Jan. April 12; Oct. 1 : y iter— . 31. 

esata Nes i 3 Jan. 12; July 21 to end of year. Saturn—Jan. 12 to July 21. ie 
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- Astronomical—Sun’s Right Ascen. 
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STUDY REVEALS GOLD IN. THE SUN “ 
Evidence of gold in the Sun was obtained (1943) by a comparative study of gold spectrum lines ant 


the solar spectrum. 
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Astronomical—The Sun and Solar System 


2 
ay 
ie 


The Sun’s Semi-Diameter and Horizontal Parallax 
(Washington—Apparent Noon) ; 


j 


Equat. Equat. 2. We Gaeoa 
Semi- Horiz. 1946 Semi- | Horiz. || 1946 Semiic sda oad 
Diameter | Parallax Diameter |Parallax Diameter Parallax 
, Lia ” ’ ” « ” ’ ” ” 
16 17.79 8.95 May 1 15 54.01 8.73 ||Aug. 29 15 52.25 8.71 
16 17. 8.95 il 15 51.80 8.71 ||Sept. 8 15 54.62 « 8.74 
16 16.96 8.94 21 | +15 49.82 8.69 18 15 57.18 8.76 
16 15.74 8.93 31 15 48.16 8.68 28 15 59.79 8.78 
16 14.18 8.92 June 10 15 46.97 8.67 ||Oct. 8 16 2.60 8.8] 
16 12.21 8.90 20 | 15 46.13 8.66 18 16 5.32 8.83 
16 9.87 8.88 30; 15 45.70 8.66 28 16 7.96 8.86 
16 7.38 8.86 July 10} 15 45.80 8.66 ||Nov. 7 16 10.49 8.88 \ 
16 4.70 8.83 0 | 15 46.28 8.66 17 16 12.68 8.90 
16 1.90 §.81 30 15 47.17 8.67 |) 27 16 14.57 8.92 - 
15 59.20 8.78 yAug. 9 15 48.55 8.68 |;}Dec. 7 16 16.13 8.93 
* 15 56.54 8.76 19 15 50.24 8.70 17 16 17.16 8.94 
“ ! 27 16 17.73 8.95 >.% 
AR 
s , ¥ 
The Planets and the Solar System 
(Approx, Dist. from Hart 
Name Mean Sidereal | Dist. from Sun in Miles Millions of Miles 
a Of Daily (Revolution = ; 
Planet Motion Days Maximum | Minimum | Maximum | Minimum 
87 . 96925) 43,355,000 28,566,000 136 50 
224.70080; 67,653,000 66,738,000 161 25 ¢. 
365.25636 94,452,000 91,342,000 a eae bay 
686 «9797 154,760,000} 128,330,000 248 35 Lb Se 
uaa s << cp'o's 20 299.128) 4332.588 506,710,000} 459,940,000 600 ° 367 
, SRE Garr 120 .455|10759 .20 935,570,000 836,700,000 1028 744. 
| ok OSs oe ee 42 .231/30685.93 1,866,800,000} 1,698,800,000 1960 1606 > 
a 21. 535/60187 .64 2,817,400.000}2,769,600,000 2910 ~ 2677 
ree. eae 14.325|90470. 4.300,000,000)| 2,750,000,000' 4400 | ~ 2700 
Ki _ Jupiter has 4 large and 7 small satellites, or moons, revolving around it: Saturn has 9; Uranus, # 
Neptune, 1; the Earth, 1; Mars, 2. : Daas 1 
3 ON aT EE ew PE Pea By ees ee 
sae Name tccentricity Synodical Inclination of Orbital Velocity ~ 
/ of oO Reyolution— Orbit to Miles 
os Planet Orbit* , Days Ecliptic* Per Second 
4 : ———— 
5 ‘ 
> Mercury ........ = 0.205 6236 116 7 “0 13.4 29.73 7 
B Venus ..c.0c::| 0.008 7987 | a 3 23 38.7 21.75 
Barth 2. J... sees .0 1 ee Rr el ht Mises, Pear ae c 
OA kt Eee 0.093 3552 780 151 O.1 . 14.98 
Pupiter... 02... 'p- 0.048 4125 399 1 18 22.1 8.11 
~ pit, FES ws o> 0.055 7302 378 2 29 25.7 5.99 
MRIEADUS,. 6 ecrc ace 0.047 1731 370 0 46 22.7 4.22 
Neptune.......... - 0.008 5653 367 1 46 29.6 3.40 
BANCO stn ss - s. 0.248 5200 367 17_ 8 34.9 3.00 
% Light at 


M Mean Annual| Mean Long, |Annual |— - 
Tiongitude Longitude on Sana oftheAscend -|Sidereal Peri- |Aphe- 
at the Epoch*|the Peri’el’n* |Motion ing Node» Motion| helion |; lion 


” ° , “” ” 


- of 
Pianet 


° 
. 
° 

Sy 


9 | + 5.7| 47 41 28.2 | —_7.6 | 10.58 | 4.59 
"7 | +.0:5| 76.31 371 | -17.9| 1.94 | 1.91 
eet , SA et a gl oe aris hte be 1.03 | 0.97 
8 | 416.0 | 49 8 27.9 | —22.5| 0.52 | 0.36 
‘5 | + 7.7 | 99 54 10.4 | -13.8 | 0.041 | 0.034 
3 | 420/2 | M43 11 6.9 | -18.9 | 0.012 | 0.010 
2} 4°7.8 | 73 43 11.7] -32.0 | 0.003 | 0.0025 
3°2 | —20.9 | 131 11 4.0 |. +10.6 |} 0.001 | 0.001 
5 | + 0.2 | 109 34 45.8 | — 1.5] 0.001 | 0.001 


. et Bem "pjamedtet:) 7) | Gravic read gies 

Sun | At In ty at | fect- # le 

. At Unit |Mean| Miles |Volume Mass. Axial Sur- | ing ‘em- 
planets Dis- . |Least |(Mean | Q=1. | B= Rotation face Power! 


tance Dist..| S.-D.). 
“ 
432196] 1300000 .|333434. 
1504, 0.055] 0.04 


escocoorce]. 


ia by new methods, is about 0.83 of the_mass of the 
earth, Its average distance from the Sun is about 
*3,700,000,000 miles. Perihelion will occur in 1989 
and Avhelion in 2114. It lies in the constellation — 
of Cancer. During 1946 its general position in the 

sky will be 9 hours in right ascension and 24 

degrees in north declination. ; 
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Astronomical—The Moon und Its Phases 


The Moon’s Phases, 1946 (Standard Time) oe | 
(A.M, light figures, P.M., black) 4 
tai Pacifie . Alaska 
ie a sal tine | raceme gosto: time, | Sed. Hime 
, St. Louis, New| Denver, Salt |San Francisco, rbanks, , 
a paste de Byte wae Orleans, Etc. |Lake City, Etc.|L.Angeles,Etc. Etc. (@ 
S| Sao ur) Reni traced Mala bate ee ce sare See E 
H. M. H. M. H. M. H. M. © 
: New Moon... 3 7 30 5 30 3 wy a Be 3 
s rgure |e) 3% ig | 48 | aes 
$ Ey otw © 
ny Last Gunerer: 24 12 0 10 0 + Fae 7.0 
New Moon...| 1 11 43 9 43 8.43 6 43 
 |First Quarter..| 8 11 28 9 28 8 28 6 28 
© |Full Moon....| 15 11 28 9 28 8.28 6 28) 
& ‘Last Quarter..| 23 9 36 7 36 3 
~ New Moon... 3 ee 1H tas | 10 1 8.18 
‘ «  |First Quarter..| 10 7 3 5 3 4 3 2 3 , 
S| |Full Moon... 17 Pa bil 12 11 11 11 oH 4 
© |Last‘Quarter..| 25 5 37 3 37 2 37 2 4 
ard New Moon... 1 11 37 9 37 8 37 o5 ae te 
« |First Quarter..| 8 54 1 4 12 4 19 4 9 
- & |Full Moon....| 16 5 47 3 47 2 47 z 
|Last Quarter..| 24 10 18 ® 818 7.18 6A 
Basie! 6 16 5 16 316 3 
oe iiiee Queviar: 8 iB i 10 13 9 13 713.9 
; g Full Moon....| 15 2 i 52 6 82 452 
ert New Moon. .| 30 3 49 1 49 12 49 10 49 
T {First Quarter.. 11 6 9 6 8 6 6 6 ie! 
s\ Pull Moon .| "1 1 42 “41 42 10 42 8 42, Hl 
‘ 3 |Last Quarter..| 22 8 12 6 12 5 12 3.12) 
~™../New Moon...} 28 ll 6 9 6 8 6 6.6) 
east arter..| > 6 12 15 10°15 9 15 715m 
a) Full oon 14 4 22 32 2 22 1 22 13d 11 22 
, B |Last Quarter).| 21 2 52 1 52 12 52 11 52 952. 
* = |New Moon...| 28 6 53 5 53 4 53 3. Gdians 1 23 | 
Sega laies Quatter, . : merce. | 
eles rad ae. 355 2 55 155 12 55 10.55. 
se iRuatoon | 13 5 26 4 26 3 26 2 2% 12 26 4 
2 |Last Quarter..| 19 8 17 717 6 17 5 17 3°17. B 
“ |New Moon..:| 26 4° 7 a ere 27 +7 11°77, 
Sees ~ ee 
| |First_ Quarter. 3 9 49 8 49 7 49 6 49 4 49 
a ' |Full Moon 11 4 59 3 59 2°59 1 59 10d 11 59 
$ |Last Quarter..| 18 1 44 12 44 17d 11 44 10 44 344 8 
w |New Moon...| 25 3 45 2 45 145 12 45 244 1045 
ual 5. 
‘ {First Quartér..| 3 4 53 3 53 2 53 1 53 2d 11 53 el 
: + Moon 10 3 40 2 40 1 40 12 40 10 40. 
- lo} Last Quarter. . 17 8 28 7 28 6 28 5 28 3.28, Sami 
: New Moon...| 24 6 32 5 32 4 32 3.32 1 32° 
<a = a ee-—_—_—-———— 
First Quarter..| 1 11 40 10 40 9 40 8 40 640° | 
 g [Pull Moon 3 2 10 1.10 ¥2 20 8d 11 10 228 Al 
Last Quarter. . 2°35. al 
- 4 |New Moon...| 23 12 24 11 24 10 24 9 24 724 | 
First Quarter..} 1 4 47 3 47 247 1 47 47.” 
3 |Full moa rae) 12 52 11 52 10 52 9 52 7 Be ri 
& |Last Quarter.!|} 15 5 57 | 4 97 3 57 2 57 12 57 4 
‘OQ |New Moon...| 23 8 6 7 6 6 5 6 ‘a | 
j First Quarter..] 31 7 23 6 23 5 23 4 23 =. 2 93 
ls ‘ >» - ; z 
The Moon oo ae 


The moon completes a circuit around the earth 
i in a period whose mean or average length is 27 
; days 7 hours 43.2 minutes; but in consequence of its 
motion in common with the earth around the sun, 
the mean duration of the lunar month—that is, the 
time from new moon to new moon—is 29 days 12 
‘hours 44.05 minutes, which is called the moon’s 
: synodical period. 
ms! The mean distance from the earth according to 
, the American Ephemeris is 238,857 miles. The 
maximum distance, however, may reach 252,710 
miles, and the least distance to which the moon 
Pe can Bepreech the earth is 221,463 miles. 
: Its diameter is 2,160 miles, and if we deduct 
_ +from her distance from the earth the sum of the 
two radii of the earth and moon—viz., 3,963 and 


MOON’S PERIGEE 


Perigee, 1946 


: D H. H. 

trope ; ine is Gee nan See a8 he ENS 

‘ebruary... .M. | August. .... .M. 
March...... 8 P.M.|September..16 5 A.M. 
April. .... .- 3 5 P.M. /October -13 5 A.M. 
IMG io ss sre 2 .1A.M.|November..10 8 A.M. 
tt ee ee 30 11 A.M.|December... 8 7 P.M. 
June....... 20. TPM, 


“Each month the moon is said to be in perigee 
when nearest to the earth and in apogee when 


_. farthest from the earth. 


(Eastern Standard Time) ~ 


3 A 
1,080 miles, respectively—we shall have for ¢ 
nearest approach of the surfaces of the two bodies 
ee ttc my , ih 4 
e orbit’s form is that of a serpentin H 
ge ay concave eee the apn. eee ee 
@ Moon revolves on an axis and the q 
rotation is exactly equal to the time of SR 
around the earth—27.321666 days. The moon’s 
revohition around the earth is performed irregu 
larly because of the elliptical orbit. The moon 
Totation is: regularjand this produces what is called. 
blah core! in ee ae pire us to see 
e east side an 3 
er ee of the ee aa ie ae a 
e tides are caused mainly b : 
tide-raising power of moon and sea hares . 


AND APOGEE, 1946 


| 
: 


“Apogee, 1946 9 
D, H. . 
-| August... 2. 6 TPM, 
-|September.. 3 2 P.M 
-|October..... 1 © 9 ALM. 
-|October.....29 4 aie 
-| November. °25 2 Me 


rigee to perigee, or fro1 
ogee, is 27d. 13h. 18m. : F 
the anomalistic month. sh series ai 


Star Table 


Star Tables, 1946 


“st one eri Mag-|Par- 
Ig ar ni- | al- |Light| Right | Decti- Star ni- | al- |L 
Z al- |Light| Right | Decli- 
aed tude | lax | Yrs. | Ascen./nation | shiv tude | lax | Yrs.| Ascen.| nation 
Andromedae g H. M ? A Geminorum a 6 Ps 
(Alpheraz).| 2.2 |0.05| 65 | 0 5.6|/+28 4 “ a } 
Cassiopetae, “a PS ee ee Ba 48 i _fonttgn). 1.6 |0.07| 50] 7 31,2/432 1 
Pegasi....:. 2.9 |0.01| 300 | 0 10.5|+14 53 a0. 
Bnsenicie.. 2.4 |0.05| 65 | 0 23.6|—42 36||/B Plcssierted 9,3 10-81) (Os oe 
assiopeiae P z 1,2 |0. 
(Schedir)..| 2.3 |0.02| 150 | 0 37.4]+56 14||P eee, ek fe) 0:02 150 rar: a ‘9 
Ceci. s...| 2.2 |0.04| 80 |.0 40.9|—18 17||A Velorum ...| 2.2 [0.02] 150) 9 6.0|—43 18 
Cassiopeiae | 2.2 |0.04| 80.| 0 53.4/+60 25||A Hydrae.....| 2.2 |0.02) 150 | 9 24.9/— 8 25° 
Andromedac| 2.4 0.95) 65|1 6.7|/+35 20||A Leonis 
Easdopelse. 2.8 |0.07) 50] 1 22.3/+59 57 (Regulus)..| 1.8 |0.06| 55 |10 5.5)+12 14 *~ 
ae T Leonis...... 2.6 |0.02} 150 |10 17.0/+20 7” 
(Achernar).| 0.6 |0.05| 65 | 1 35.7}—57 31||B Ursae Maj...| 2.4 |0-04) 80 |10 58.6 +56 40 
Ursae Min. A Ursae Maj...| 2.0 |0.05| 65 |11 0.4'+62" 3:1)! 
(Pole Star).| 2.1 |0.01| 300 | 1 46.2;}+89 1)|A Leonis...... 2.6 |0.07| 50 |11 11.2)+20 49° ~ 
Arietis......| 2.7 |0.07}. 50 | 1 51.7|+20 33||B Leonis 44 e 
Andromedae 2.3 0.02! 150 | 2 0.6) +42 4 _ (Denebola).| 2.2 |0.10} 33 j11 46.3) +14 52 . 
Arietis...... 22 '0 041 80 | 2 4.1/+23 12||[ Ursae Maj... 2.5 |0.04| 80 |11 51.0) +54 07° | 
Trianguli...| 3.1 |0.01| 300 | 2 6.3|+34 44|/A Crusis...... 1.0 |0.02| 150 |12 23.6|—-62 48 
Getto: 4%. . 2.8 |0.02| 150 | 2 59.5|+ 3 53||B Corvi....... 2.8 |0.03| 100 |12 31.5/—23 6 
Persei...... 3.1 |0.01| 300 | 3 0.9\+53 18||[ Virginis....] 2-9 0.07) 50 |12 38.9|—"1 9 
Persei...... 1.9 |0.02| 150 | 3 20.5|+49 40||B Crusis...... 1.5 |0. 44.6|—59 24° 
Persei....... 3.1 |0.01) 300 |} 3 39.2|+47 37||E Ursae Maj- Apa 
Tauri oris (Alioth)| 1.7: |0. 51. 7|-ceB Tbe 
¥ (Alcyone)..| 3.0 |0.01/ 300 | 3 44.3)/+23 56/|Z Ursae Maj- eG 
© 2% Persei...... 2.9 |0.01| 300 | 3 50.7/+31 43|) oris (Mizar).| 2.4 0. 8|+55 12 © 
mo, Persei......; 3.0 10.00) 500 |-3 54.2|/+39 51)|A Virginis Sie 
 £- Eridani 3.2 |0.02| 150 | 3 55.5|—13 40 (Spica)....| 1-2 0. .3]-—10 53 #4 
: Sl Ae 3.6 10.03) 100 | 4 25.5|+19/ 5]|H Ursae Maj. by 5% 
A Tauri (Alkaid). ..| 1.9 |0: 4|449 85 © ! 
Y(Aldebaran).| 1.1 |0.06] 55 | 4 32.8)+16 24||H Bootis...... 2.8 |0. 1) +18 40 
fl Orionis..... 3.3 |0.13| 25 | 4 47.0/+ 6 54||B Centauri...| 0.9 0. Of GOs ua ava 
1 Aurigae.....| 2.9 |0.02) 150 | 4 53.5|+33 5||G Centauri...| 2.3 |0. .5}-36 6 9” 
H Aurigae.....| 3-3 |0.01| 300 | 5 2.7/+41 10||A Bootis XE 
B Eridani..... 2.9 |0.05| 65| 5 5.2)- 5 9 (Arcturus)..| 0.2 |0. 12]-F19 2857) 
_ B Orionis A Centauri...| 0-1. |0. -9|- 60°37) | 
| (Rigel). ...| 0.3 |0.00| 500 | 5 11.9)— 8 16)|E .Bootis.:.... 2.7 |0. .6|+27 18 
A Aurigae B Ursae Min..| 2.2 |0. .8| +74 23 iy 
(Capella). .| 0.2 |0.07| 50 | 512.7/+45 57||A Coronae he 
([ Orionis Borealis. ..| 2.3 |0. 4/426, 54 © 
(Bellatrix).| 1.7 |0.02| 150 | 5 22.2|+ 6 18]|A Serpentis... 2.8 |0. -41.6|+ 6 36). 
B Tauri....... 1:8 10.03] 100 | 5 22.9|+28 34||A Scorpii..... 2.5 |0. 57 :1|—22 2enee 
"A Orionis..... 2.5 10.00] 500 | 5 29.2|— 0 20||/B Scorpii..... 2.9 |o. 2.3|—19 40° 
A Leopris..... 2.7 |0.02] 15@ | 5 30.3}—17 52||A Scorpii es 
1 Orionis..... 2.9 |0.00| 500 | 5 32.8|— 5 57 (Antares). .| 1.2 |0. '26.1]-26 19 
_ E Orionis..... 1.8 |0.01| 300 | 5 33.5|— 1 14||B Herculis....| 2.8 |0. 27.9/4+-21 36 
mee Tnuri....... 3.0 |0.01| 300 | 5 34.4/4+21 7|/A Trianguli A 1 
 Z% Orionis..... 2.0'|0.00| 500 | 5 38.0)— 1 58 Australis. .| 1.9 |0. 42,9|—68 56 
°K Orionis.....| 2-2 |0-01| 300 | 5 45.2}/— 9 41||/E Scorpii....- 2.4 |0. 46.7|—34 12 
A Orionis H Ophiuchi...| 2.6 |0. °7.3}—15 40 
(Betelgeux).| 1.0.|0.02| 150 | 5 52.2|+ 7 24|/A Scorpil....- LTO 29.9|-37 4 
"B Aurigae.....| 2-1 |0.03) 100 | 5 55.6)+44 57 A Ophiuchi. .,| 2.1 |0. 32.4)+12 36 
iS Aurigac.....| 2-7 |0.03| 100°] 5 56.0}+37 13/|T Draconis... . 2.4 |0. 55.4|+61 30 
> Canis Maj...| 2-0 |0.01| 300 | 6 20.3/-17 56|/A Lyrae (Vega)| 0.1 |0. 85.1/+38 44 
A Carinae A Aquilae ie 
: (Canopus) .|-0.9 |0-02) 150 | 6 22.8/—52 40 (Altair)... | 0.9 |0. 48.1/+ 843 — 
L Geminorum| 1.9 |0.05| 65 | 6 34.6/+16 27//T° Cyéni 2.3 |0. 20.3|/440 5 
A Canis Ma- A Paronis..... 2.1 |0. 21 /4|-—56 55 
__joris (Sirius) -1.6 |0.37 9 | 6 42.8/—16 38||A Cygni 
E Canis Maj..| 1.6 |0.01| 300 | 6 56.5)—28 54 (Deneb)...| 1.3 |0. 39.6)+45 5 ° 
EA Ganis Maj.,| 2-0 |0.01| 300 | 7 6.2/—26 18/| F Pegasi...... 2.5 {0. 41, 6|--. ON a8 
: “|| A Piscis Aust..| 1.3: |0. 54.7) —29 55°. 


 o find the time when star is on meridian, subtract R. A. M. S. of the sun tablé below from the star's 
- Rignt Ascension, first mages & 24h to the latter, if necessary, mark this result P. M. if less than 12h: 
_ put if greater than 12h subtract 12h and mark the remainder A. -M, 


- Right Ascension of Mean Sun, 1946 


(At Washington—Mean Noon) 


; wal i. é a a } 48 
: Astronomical—Planetary Configurations 
Planetary Configurations, 1946. 


(Eastern Standard Time. A.M., light figures; P.M., black figures) 


Janse 110 S io 8: C*8-N. 0° 13’ July 1 % 2 C gS. 2° 36’ 
.1— @ in perihelion 3-159 6 SoS C A Si 24% * 
2431 ¢ 2 € 9 N, 0°19 Sip == @ in aphelion / 
Je Bases © partial eclipse 5 2— 8 gr. elong. E. 26° 3/ 
‘4 J0°3 — g - nearest @ 6 623¢ AC AS. 3° 44’ ¥ 
omeia=— 6 sb Oo 16°-'9' == 8 in aphelion 
fos eG) 185 — 8 stationary od 
} 161117 ¢ b € b S. 1°58’ 21 5—o¢ bP O A 
Laat oe gt. Co dN. 2° 174 27 8 43. =P Clb Sestes : 
20 10 — 8 in aphelion 28° 432 o¢ § C'S Scots 
2212 — 6 of bk oN. 4° 23’ 31 953 ¢& 2 €.9 S. 4° 53’ 
24 547 fF AC AS. 3° 34’ 31543 of 1 CC AS. 4° 53’ 5 
Ee oledt = 2 in aphelion @ 
‘eteeuters x Aus. 2 10— o&.8 © inferior ‘ 
* Feb. I °9— oc £ © superior 257 53 -¢ AC 2S. 3y az hd 
ier 1 956 ¢°8C 8 N. 1° 5’ : 455 — 8° gr. hel. lat. S. 
} 11038 ¢ 2 € @ N. 2° 24’ 9 9—'¢ 2 & Q S. 0° 34’ y 
96— 8 er. hel. lat. S 20 3 — 8 gr. elong. W. 18° 31/1 
§ 10 9— o& 8 © superior 24°10 59 of b Cb 8.987208 a 
11 3— a stationary 25 544% 8 € 8S. 3° 58’ % 
4 Bean 24 oC oN: 2° 30’ 28 8— >: 8 in perihelion % 
to 04.20% b C-bS..1° 49” 291238 F cD EC CoS. £ 40’ y | 
1446—'‘¢ 8 2 8S. 0° 29’ 30 5 35. o¢ 2? Ce? S. 6° 28’ | 
20:3 16.46 42 C 4 8S. 3° 13’ a0. 1. 6'¢ “2 Cra ss 105 | 
ee, wits 
— gr. hel. lat. S. = o HOF = 
= Sept. : _ ih fof : a i ie a 
31148 ¢ 2 € ON. 3° 53’ 8 10 — 2 gr. elong. E. 46° 17" 
4-316 ¢ 8 € 8 N. 6°.22’ 13 4— Q in aphelion ‘ 
5 10 — 8 in perihelion 14 5— o 8 © superior ; Z 
9-11 — 8 gr. elong. E. 18° 17’ 20 10 36 « b € b S. 3° 38’ =| 
12° 5 50 co ot C oN. I° 25’ 23 10 41 0} enters = Aut, com, 
i2°°$.32 of Bb C. b S._ 19:52’ 2411. ig) Dot Bo aoe : | 
22) — ol er. hel. lat. N. 25:°553. of “8 5G.) 8 See Re : $ 
Nae Ge 8 gr. hel. lat: N. 27.8 law A CWS. 2° 437 Le 
Bite it. Bi. TREE SEES 
dobs t va ’ 7 26 - ° , . | 
is $— ob o Ni 2 be ; So 2 CC QUSo ges | 
f A Cas, 3°. 2' : 
20 1— & stationary ROE a st hak re ee . 
21/1233 oO) enters T spring com. hem SBS 8 . Tiel 13 | 
26 4 — o 8 © inferior : 13 6 3 ee Po ee | 
3111 56 oo 8 © 8 N. 7° 31’ ln naeeye o) Cons een | 
; 20178) ° © 9/ i 
211 106 2 € 9 N. 39-47 3 3 Y Ae a SPI | 
7 3— 8 stationary 2611 3¢ PA CAS. 2 13’ | 
were o  b Cb Si. 2°-6F 26°69 6-8 Cre 8.42 18h | 
9139 ¢ &# € AS. 0° 12’ 27. 8, 2g 29°'G yo 8. 7onrRe | 
peed teh © 28 4 — Q stationary 
5b 8 56 4C AS, 3°97 81.6 6: | oe gong alana 
17 9— fo in aphelion 31 3—c240 | 
; 3 — in eee . 31 4 — 8 gr. hel. lat. S 
— . elong. W. 27° 18’ = 2 10" 
DOB SCUN DS 7 § e EN aio 
BR Nov. 6- ie Cae tala 
May oF a0 oS C 2 N. 2° 8 11 4— sh : S Res 20 
612 206 b © b 8.2? 23" 14nd 8 Sob © bs aoe 
mo fo Ar, ot (Co 8. 1° 53” LES et Bg BS) Mead? 
8 5— 8 , gr. hel. lat. S. 17 2— o 2 © inferior 
% 12-7 40 ¢ A C 4 S. 3° 24’ DU, hoe bee eat 
‘ 23° 9 — 9 in perihelion 21042 n= ig “GG interior ine 
: ‘ . 80 — — © partial pe 21:10 27 6, A-© AS, 1° 457 
. 30 153 o 8 € 8 N: 1° 43’ 224 9.659 € 98,496 
. ’ 31 6— o 8 © superior Cee ae ce Fe 
q © partial eclipse 
. 23 347 8 © 8S. 0° 14 * 
June 1 9 — 8 in perihelion 24 § — 8 in perihelion 
. 1 636 ¢ 2 € 2 S. 0° 10’ 24. 1,.5.¢ 0 © ¢ 8. 0° 28’ 
2 121i b C b-§S. 2° 297 SOF Si 8 stationary 
EES ee | 
a ' aS. 3° 40 Dec 4 —_ 
ee isd — - 8. gr, hel. lat. N. Gee aes nee hele tai 
aay l= ghia, 
a otal eclipse a : ° 
PA 5 ge. hel. lat. NY 1106 git cE ore toa 
15 4 — ok stationary 9947¢ 4€ 481°: | 
e Qala Be beat a aneny foata: 19 840 ¢ 9 © 9 N. 1°19 
- \o 
PD as ee © partial Looe , oh : a : 8 F pa Coan 
30 455 ¢ b Cb S. 2° 51’ 23° 3 gS Seep 
0 617% § © 8S. 2° 53 23 336 OC HM eae 


- ti j 
. l 


Table of Magnetic Declination. 
' Values observed at selected’ points, reduced to January 1945. 


> \ 
_ ._ ASpecially prepared for the World Almanac in the Office of the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey 


Further information ma, i i 
© Washington, ee y be obtained by addressing The Director, U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, 


at ~ 
ity 
’ Ap-| Ap- | Decl'n ; f 
_ * State Station prox.| prox. Ap-| Ap- | Decl’n 
ges ear uty State Station rox.) prox. | Jan., , 
a ee ——| es at.| Long. 9 
’ ° , ° ei] = ais 
See: 35) 4 24 E/) N.C Raleigh 5 47| 78 au] 4129 
3 -C...../Raleigh.........135 47] 78 39] 4 12W 
ve B ak ae Wilmington .|34 13)_77 56) 3 14W 
‘peed 56/13 45 El! Y. D.,...|Bismarck.. .|46 49}100 47\13 35 BE 
Ny ae 37/14 37 E,/ Ohi Pembina. . ..-|48 58} 97 15] 9 148 
714 48 El Dinettes Cincinnati.......|89 08} 84 31) 0 47E 
te) Wrdttle Hock. . 2. 18| 7 17 EI Cleveland......./41 28} 81 37) 4 52W 
ae: TON AnecIDS: .... i515 43 E//Okla oe: .....-|40 03) .82 59) 1 53W 
piharaphesite 38 30lie 7 Ell GRR: O50 Ey: t 34 23) 96 09] 9 055 
Berbaviee ne er 13/15 04 Ellon Guthrie... os. .53 35 53 97 25, 9 59.E 
“1135 a? ae a EE va fir Portland oe). 24.9% 45 31/122 43)22 47H © 
ie vaSlssenver sl. Salon et eee 2 Harrisburg... ... 40 15) 76 53) 8 23W 
© Conn.....|Harfford........ 42\13 283W Philadelphia... .. 39 57| 75 12) 9 48W 
f re Bsl12 DBWIR. 1 Pittsburgh.......|40 29) 80 01| 5 29W 
meipel....... ear yee 243 3 ails aewiere: ot: Providence...... 41 46| 71 28) 54 46W 
) D. G,...| Washington. * >|: 38 53| 77 00| 6 S8wil pers melon deta ig oe 32, 46) 797 0\ ae 
hla)... Jacksonville... . 59 81 40 1 13 Es, D ee ae af Oe ae 
i Bee ree Wests fo 3 4e\ 3 07 BI Be) LY ope thee Pierre weg era’ oth oid ee 44 22/100 21)12 04E 
Memes tralianasce. .. 22. is] S45 Blt Yankton..... _|42 53) 97 23/10 38 EB ° 
js Bere db Atianes 2 ool ae enn..... Knoxville... .|35 57| 83 57) 0 30W 
Be : ne Momeni 1 ae a ga 
“4 aho....- Bee Fs. a. 2 2 E} Behe 
Des Beligg PEPE BS BET ARR, 1 al Mal 
Springfeld. 5 3g] 4 00-E|| E] paso... 31 48|106 26/12 37 E 
Betad....... Fort Wayne... 08| 0 46W'| ekegeen abst TA ge 20 eee 
4 athena volta 45! 0 41 Bll Housgton........- 29 43) 95 23) 9 O7E 
Ol eies BA oines 34, 7 26 Ell San Antonio..... 29 29) 98 32}10 07 E 
+. 531 5 30 El Jtah. 3.3% Ostet tas tae 41 10)111 58/17 33 EB 
ee e411 19 Ei Salt Lake City...|40 47|111 52)16 45E 
ye ae 33l 9 14 EB Vt.....,..|Burlington.......}44 28 73 12}15 02W 
meas $i cise eae a1 6 LEY Montpelier. ..... 44 15} 72 32/16 35W 
++,+...| Lexington... ... lo race Va........|Lynchburg.......|37 24) 79 08) 4 O4w 
SMe 30| 4 24 E Norfolk’ 4.77:17:|80 33) 77 aol 6 gow 
Ba Baton Rouge... 10] 7 02 || wash Ol et RA 
Z : / MiPis. th and-6 oe 47 03/122 53/23 08 E 
New Orleans..... 2 56 35 , a all Walla Walla....: 46 04)118 23/21 04 
Sars aol19 4aw |W. Va Charleston......./38 21) 81 3 0O8W 
Peas TSESDEOL 2/5 ows) + bala? 47 Wil Wheeling........|40 04] 80 40) 2 42W 
eo waa Meliz 12W Wis......|La Crosse......./43 50) 91 14) 4 32K 
30; 7 30W Madison. .. - 1143 04] 89 25) 3 54E 
.....-|Amnapolis....... el 7 50W Milwaukee. . 43 0 217E 
Rel herons 3. aes 33W Wyo......|Cheyenne......./41 09|104 52 14 36E 
‘eae Cpr ae a TERRITORIES AND DEPENDENCIES nf 
Lansing. . 32| 1 31W)) Alaska Dutch Harbor 53 53/166 32/15 54E 
Biarquette. +7 ae : ae Kiskacus ice 0 51 59/182 28| 5 54 © 
> Basel § ot rr 0817 41E Kodiak.........-|57 48] 152 22/23 30 
08] 6 48 E St. Michael.....- 63 29/162 01/19 32E - 
la tie.- 35| § 59 B Sitka...........|57 03/135 20|29 34B 
ofl FO. BI Cc. Zone (Wolk). tvsve> oe 9 21| 79 57| 4 53E 
Shea 321 9 OLE THs 21) Blo. soca te} 19 Sets 04/10 37 EB 
1g] 4 505 Honolulu......-. 21 18/157 52/11 43 B 
mee eee dil18 435 Pot Manila..........|14 24/120 59) 0 57 E 
Ret ae Se GEIB Fe Fe HF SAE OMG = mb a 66 38| 5 46W 
8 Wee gies se1 9 03 E San Juan........{18 27) 66 08 6 05W 
Soyer 46|17 48 E i 
Tee: Bs}17 06 F|) __ palate 
.....!Concord......--- Guba.....|Havana......,.. 23 09 82 21; 3 27E + 
See | Trenton; .22)...- eis pra 5 Santiago... ....-120 00) 75 49) 0 16 
. J. 44) Albany. .....-..- 7 ‘ phd EXTREME VALUES “ 
Se aes 52} 7 29W|| Maine:...|Van Buren... ... 47 10{ 67 3738 44W 
28] 9 28W]| Alaska... .)Demarcation Pt. . 69 39}141 00\38 17 E 


The Atmosphere 


Source: United States Weather Bureau, Washington 


; - U 1 { 
Fhe atmosnhere ts composes of a mixture of gases; sea level with a force of nearly 15 pounds per 
and surrounds or envelops the whole earth. It is | square inch of surface. 
sometimes likened to a great sea of gases, at the We can not see the 
f hich we live. The principal con- 
nm and nitrogen, in about he 
ent of the former and 78 per 
yolume,. the remaining 1 per 
of five other gases. Water 


d therefore the layers near 
ases to escape into space |- nsity because they are 
Tact: and they res' of all that lies above.- 
{ s With i @ above sea level 
weight 
that is léft below. an 
gradually: diminish pe ‘i 


. 


‘a : 


’ Astronomical Time : 
Source: National Bureau of Standards; Interstate Commerce. Commission e 


Time is the measurement of the earth’s rotation 
on its axis. This rotation causes the stars to ap- 
pear to cross the sky from east to west, in the 
Same manner as the Sun. y 

Even if the Earth did not rotate at all on its own 
axis, the Sun would rise and set once during the 
year because of the Harth’s journey around it. 

The stars are not within the Earth’s orbit. They 
are so far distant that their apparent positions are 
one very slightly affected by the Karth’s orbital 
motion. 

The positions of the stars are commonly reckoned 
from a point in the sky known as ‘the vernal 
cauinox. That point moves very slowly among the 
Stars. z 

The period of the Earth’s rotation measured with 
‘respect to the Vernal Equinox is called a sidereal 
day, or apparent equinoctial day. 

The period measured with respect to the Sun is 
called an apparent solar day. 

The apparent solar and sidereal days are of 
variable length. 

The longest apparent’ solar day occurs about 
Dec. 23, and it exceeds the average day in length 
by approximately 30 seconds. In order to over- 
come this objection, mean time has been devised. 

Mean solar time, which is universally used in or- 
dinary life, is sometimes ahead of and sometimes 
behind apparent solar time, but on the average it 


is the same. 
: TIME, WITH RESPECT TO 
‘ 4 Source: Smithsonian Physical 
. The fluctuations in the earth’s rate of rotation 
indicated by astronomical evidence are of a quite 
greater order of magnitude. Moreover, the changes 
Vary in sign, whereas frictional effects should not. 
The observations come from deviations of the 
sun and moon from their gravitatignal orbits, the 
transits of Mercury, the eclipses of Jupiter’s satel- 
lites. Changes in the speed of rotation of the 
earth rotation seem the only explanation. 
- This may be due to shifts of matter within or oh 
the earth. The following figure by Brown indicates 
: that in 1928 the earth was about 25~sec. ahead of 
its average rotational motion during the last three 


centuries. 
Standard Time 


‘ Source: National Bureau of Standar 
“The rotation of the earth about its. axis once in 

24 hours,’’ says the U. S, Bureau of Standards, 

“gives a time change of 1 hour for every 15° of 

longitude. That is, if observations were made on 

the transit of the sun across the meridian at points 
separated by 15° of longitude, it would be found 
that the time of transit at two such points would 
differ by 1 hour. If the separation of the points of 
observation were decreased, the difference in time 
would be decreased in the same proportion. 
“Since the distance around the earth is less at 
* points not on the Equator than at the Equator the 
distance on the earth’s surface corresponding to a 
time difference is also less in the same proportion. 
For example, at the Equator 15° corresponds to 
about 1,040 miles, while at the latitude of New 
York 15° corresponds to only about 784 miles. Or, 
at the Equator, a difference of’ about 17 miles 
makes a time difference of 1 minute, while in the 
‘latitude of New York a difference of only 13 miles 
makes a difference of 1 minute in true local time.”’ 
_. Although the United States has used standard 
‘time since 1883, no legislative action for the coun- 

try as a whole is recorded until March 19, 1918, 

when Congress directed the Interstate Commerce 
- Commission to establish limits for the various time 
zones in this country. 

The United States is divided into four standard 
time zones, each approximately 15° of longitude in 
width, All places in each zone use, instead of their 
own local time, the time counted from the transit 
of the “‘mean sun” across the meridian which 
passes through the approximate center of that zone. 

These time zones are designated as Eastern, 
Central; Mountain, and Pacific, and the time. in 
these zones is reckoned from the 75th, 90th, 105th, 
and 120th meridians west of Greenwich, respective- 


ly. The time in the various zones is slower than: 


Greenwich time by 5, 6, 7, and 8 hours, respectively. 
The following pte on the boundary *betwéen 

the Eastern and the Central Time Zones : use 

Eastern Standard Time: . : 
Dungannon, Va.; Bristol, Tenn.; Asheville, N. C.; 
anklin, N. C.; Apalachicola, Fla. 

The following municipalities located on the 
boundary between the Central and the Mountain 
Time Zones use Central Standard.Time: 

Murdo Mackenzie, S,_D.; Phillipsburg, Kas,; 
Stockton, Kas.; Plainville; Kas.; S, Kas. 


All other places on this boundary use Mountain 
Standard Time. : 

All municipalities on the boundary between the 
Mountain and the Pacific Time Zones use Mountain 
Standard Time except Huntington, Ore., which 
uses Pacific Standard Time. 


Astronomical—Time 


+ 


The difference between these two kinds of tima 
is called the equation of time. Its maximum valu 
is a little over’ 16 minutes.. The difference 2 
tween mean equinoctial and apparent equinoctia; 
or sidereal time is due to nutation. Its greates’s 
| value is only a little over a second, and its greates 
daily es is a little more than a hundredth « 
a second. 

On account of the fact that this difference is sc 
small, sidereal time has generally been used by 
astronomers. In recent years a few observatoriés.s 
including the Naval Observatory, have begun ta 
employ mean equinoctial time in computing the 
rates of precision clocks. _ i 

The Calendar Year begins at the stroke of 12 onm 
the night of Dec. 31. Thevsolar day and the calen- 
dar month also begin at midnight. The intervé 
during which the Earth makes one absolute revolu- 
tion round the Sun is called a Sidereal Year, ands 
consists of 365 days, 6 hours, 9 minutes and 9.6 
seconds. 

The Tropical Year, on which the return of the 
seasons depends, is the interval between two con- 
secutive returns of the Sun to the Vernal Equinox, . 

The Tropical Year, therefore, consists of 365 
days, 5 hours, 48 minutes and 46 seconds. The 
Tropical Year is not of uniform length; it is now 
slowly decreasing at the rate of .530 second per 
century, but this variation will rot always £on- 


tinue. 
THE EARTH’S ROTATION. 5 
Tables, Eighth Revised Edition 
The greatest apparent change is the loss or gain. 
of one sec. in a whole year (1 part in 30,000,000); 
Tidal friction should make the earth rotate more 
slowly and the moon recede from the earth. The 
rate of dissipation of energy by friction is about 
1.4.x 10’19 erg sec. ] 
The earth's rotation from this cause should have 
slowed by 4 hours during geologic time. 5 3 
The moon should continue to recede until its 
period of revolution and that of the earth’s rota- | 
tion are equal to 47 of our present days. 
The moon should then gradually approach the 
earth, ultimately coming within Roche’ 
(about twice the earth’s radius), breaking up, 
Possibly, into a ring like Saturn’s. 4 


and War Time 


ds; Interstate Commerce Commission ; 5 
The adeption of standard time by any State has 
no Official bearing on the time zone boundaries, as 
the control of these boundary lines rests with the 
interstate Commerce Commission. After holding 
hearings’ in Georgia, the Commission officially 
moved the boundary line westward to place the 
sake Bist of Georgia in the Eastern Zone. : 
y Public Law 403, amending the Act of March 
19, 1918, the standard time for each zone in the 
United States was advanced by one hour, effective — 
Feb. 9, 1942. The President informally ‘suggested 
designating the times as Eastern War Time (EWT), 
Central War Time (CWT), Mountain War Time 
(MWT), and Pacific War Time (PWT). War Time 
ie ergata by Congress in 1945. ? 
orth Dakota went on Mountain Time April I 
1943. Michigan officially adopted Centrai: Time # 
March 17, 1945, but there is no penalty for failure 
to comply with the statute. As a result most of ‘s 
industrial southeastern Michigan retained Eastern 
War Time although county offices and State Courts 3 
Eee] wee Bae pnd to Central War Time. | 
orgia pu e State on Central in 
bey et cy Wav -Teage 
innesota officially returned to standard time — 
(July.8, 1945) under an act of the legislature passed os 
as a farm measure. Transportation, radio broadcast- 
ing and Federal business continued on war time. 
Canada has advanced her clocks one hour and 
Newfoundland two hours for the duration. Alaska _ 
is pio oo th omar time, as well as Iceland. 
€ clocks in the Bahamas, for the first time in _ 
the history of the colony, have been advanced, the _ 
time in Nassau coinciding with Eastern War Time _ 
in the United States. In the West Indies, Barbados _ 
Island and St. Lucia Island have advanced their 
clocks. one hour. In Puerto Rico and Haiti the 
clocks have been advanced one hour. In Bermuda, _ 
one hour Daylight Saving Time became effective : 
on Jan. 11, 1942. Honolulu is also on advanced time, 
Official Alaska time is 10 hours sewers Guam — 


’ 
by 
* 


faster; Puerto Rico, i ours slower; Samoa, 11 . 


mi eAGdare ine alaphle pte eeainnul pean ne 
anda: me signals are transmi rom the 
U. S. Naval Observatory through NSS (Annap i 

and over wires to Various points using Mayr eth Mi 


9 ll 

165°W, 8 hours. 9 hours; 10 hours, and 11 jae : 
a 
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Astronomicai—Standard Time Zones; The Aurora 
Standard Time Zones of the World 


Source: Interstate Commerce Commission and U. S. Hydrographic Office $0 


- Standard time for the world, like longitude, is | meridian. Places to the east of there have faster 
counted from Greenwich, England, as the prime | time; places to the west of there have slower time. 


INTERNATIONAL DATE LINE 


When crossing this line in a westerly direction 
(i. e., from west longitude to east longitude), the 
date must be advanced 1 day, and when crossing 
in an easterly direction (east longtitude to west 
longtitude), the date must be set back 1 day. 

a The line is so bent that it passes through Bering 
“but, in order to include islands of the same group | Strait with Asia to the West and Alaska to the 
4n the same-day, it has been necessary to vary the | East, then bends West so as to leave all the Aleu- 
line from the i80th meridian at some places. The| tian Islands on the East. The line turning east 
in| again follows the 180° meridian, again until 5° 
below the equator, when it bends to the east toward « 
the Samoan Islands which are left to the east and 
W., 65° N., thence south- | away from the Fiji Islands to the west. It continues 
N., thence southeasterly | south on the meridian of 172°30’ W.-to 45°30’ S.. 
N., thence southerly | Tonga Islands, New Zealand and thence the line 
continues southwesterly to the 180th meridian at’ 
30’ | 51°30’ te thence southerly on the 180th meridian 


zy STANDARD TIME DIFFERENCES—UNITED STATES CITIES 
At 12 o'clock U. S. Eastern Standard Time, the clocks in the cities of the United States are: 


,Atianta, Ga.......-.- 12.00 NOON ; | Galveston, Tex....-- 11.00 a.m. |; Omaha, Neb.... 411.00 A.M” 
- Baitimore, Md....... 12.00 noon|| Hartford, Conn... .../12.00 Noon]| Philadelphia, Pa 12.00 NOON 
uy Birmingham, Als... ..|11.00 a.m. Houston, Texas......|11.00 a.m. Pittsburgh, Pa. . 12.09 NOON 
’ Boston, Mass........ 12.00 Noon | | Indianapolis, Ind..... 11.00 A.M. Portland, Oregon 9.00 A.M. 
) Buffalo, N. Y......-|12-00 NooN| | Kansas City, Mo..... 11.00 a.m. || Providence, R. 1 12.00 NOON 
Charleston, S. C..... 12,00 Noon|| Los Angeles, Cal..... 9.00 A.M. Richmond, Va 12,00 NOON 
e Chicago, Il.........|11.00 a-m || Louisville, Ky..,..-.|11.00 4.m. || St. Paul, Minn.. 11.00 A.M. | 
- Cincinnati, Ohio: .:..|12.06 Noon} | Memphis, Tenn...... 11.00 a.m. || Rochester, N. Y.. 12.00 NOON 
~ Gleveland, Ohio, .....|12.00 Noon|| Milwaukee, Wis...... 11.00 A.M. || Salt Lake City, Utan.|10.00 A.M. 
~ Columbus, Obio...... 12.00 Noon|| Minneapolis, Minn, . ./11.00 A.M. San Francisco, Cal. ..| 9.00 A.M. 
_ Pallas, Tex.....---.|11.00 a.m. || Newark, New Jersey ..|12.00 Noon || Savannah, Ga.......|12.00 Noon 
at ver, Col...:.. "°"140.00 auc ||New Haven, Conn... .|12.00 NOON || Seattle, Wash.....--. 9.00 A.M. 
_ Des Moines, Iowa... .| 11-00 a.M. Wew York, N. Y.....{12.00 Noon}| St. Louis, Mo...... ~~ {11.00 A.M. 
" Petroit, Mich... ....| 12.00 Noon} | New Orleans, La.....|11.00 A. M. || Washington, D. C....|12.00 NOON 
El Paso, Tex....---- 11.00 A. | Norfolk, Va.-......-- 2.00 NOON 
s 
; : STANDARD TIME DIFFERENCES—NEW YORK AND FOREIGN CITIES 
; At 12 o’clock noon United States Eastern Standard Time, the standard time in foreign cities is as 


~ 


_ follows: 
\ 00 P.M. ||Cape Town. .j| 7.00 P.M. amas, s8< <2 12.00 NOON); Shanghai...) 1.00 a.m.* 
+ tacian 519 P.M. Caracas ee 2.30 p.m. ||Lisbon...-.. 5.00 P.M. || Singapore...|12.00 MID. ~ 
Ei pe 7.00 P.M. ||Copenhagen..| 6.00 P.M. Liverpool....| 5.00 P.M. ||Stockholm . 6.00 P.M. 
OP Atehiend. ..| 4.30 .m.*|| Danzig. .... 6:00 P.M. ||London...... 3:00 Pm. || Sydney 
Baghd 8100 PM. || Dawson, ¥...| 8.00 a.M. || Madrid...... 5.00 P.M. (N, S. W.)| 3.00 A.m.* 
ef Bangkok. -}12.00 mip. || Delhi....-.-- 10.30 p.m. ||Manila...... 1.00 a.M.*|| Teheran....| 8.30 P.M. 
Batavia |/12.30 a.m.*|}Dublin...... 5.00 P.M. ‘|| Mexico City. |11.00 a.m. Tokyo......| 2.00 A.M.* 
Belfast 4 5.00 P.M. ||Ed'ton, Alb.. 10.00 a.m. || Montevideo..| 1.30 P.M. Valparaiso. .| 1.00 P.M. 
; 6.00 P.M. || Freeto’n,S.L. 4.00 pM. || Montreal... .|12.00 NOON Vancouver..| 9.00 A.M. 
gota... . .{12.00 Noon||Geneva...... 6.00 p.m. ||Moscow..... 8.00 p.m. ||Vienna.....| 6.00 P.M. 
onnay. *"1110:30'p.m. ||Halifax...... 1.00 pm. ||Oslo......-- 6.00 P.M. || Warsaw....| 6.00 P.M, 
Bremen.....| 6.00 P.M. || Havana...... 12.00 Noon||Paris....-.-. 5.00 P.M. || Wellington , 
Brussels... +| 5.00 P.M. ||Havre..\.-.. 5.00 p.m. ||Perth....... 600 A.M.*|| oN. Z.-... 4.30 A.M.* 
Bucharest “| 7.00 P.M. ||Honolulu.... 6.30 A.M. ||RiodeJaneiro| 2.00 P.M. Winnipeg. ..|11.00 A.M. 
~ Budapest... 6.00 P.M. ||Hong Kong..| 1.00 a.m.*)|Rome. ...... 6.00'P.M. || Yokohama. | 2.00 A.M.* 
Buenos ‘Aires| 1.00 P.M Istanbul. ...- 7.00 p.m, || Santiago Zurich....+. 6.00 P.M. 
Calcutta. ...|10.53 P.M Leningrad. ..| 8.00 P.M. (Chile) ....! 1.00 P.M. 


ed on summer time through- ; mean time and, six hours ahead of American 
he war. Summer time is one | Eastern war time. France also used double sum- 

wich mean time and_five | mer time in 1945, beginning with April 2, while 
n Eastern war time, From | Germany used summer time beginning with the 
2 to July 15, 1945 England employed double | same date. The Soviet Union also uses summer 


‘summer time, two hours ahead of Greenwich | time. 


*Indicates time noted is for morning of the following day. > 


eee 


The Aurora 


~ Soiree: Dep’t of Research in Terrestrial Magnetism, Carnegie Institution of Washington 
‘ : 5 talis are| two hundred miles above the Earth’s surface. 
Fane Sof lig hein ie figh pe the “Earth's Analysis of the light of aurorae has shown that it is 
Se ieeheré which at times become very bright one vronuesd by electrical discharges in oxygen and 
o | nitrogen. / Ad 
lorful. ney ey en ie the The various sHapes and directions usually 2s- 
fecand | belts "the olar regions sumed by the aurorae and their positions with 
boundaries © Pinata or northem lights show respect to the Earth’s ‘magnetic field show that 
eguency se a Pate Pic | Eat Ne che tatnation of MBE 
-| trolling fac 3 
from Alaska in a sour The ‘association of aurorae with solar and terres- 


d Labrador. g 
r trial magnetic-electric phenomena indicates that 
tie. the, Sroe cou: noes the sun is the source of energy that produces the 
os outhern-light ted | aurorae.. The electrical condition of the upper 
Sele t and the little-known atmosphere is largely determined by the incident 
ultra-violet light and streams of charged corpuscles 
aa idel: from the sun and by high-speed charged corpuscles 
Nghe d-| from outer space, known as cosmic rays. 


a xact mechanism by. which one or more of. 
these: forms of energy produce the aurorae is not 
known. New researches under way upon auroral 
and geomagnetic data, also using radio waves to 
analyze the different regions of the Harth’s upper 
auroral displays occur has: atmosphere, ‘will facilitate an understanding of this — 


al croximately between fifty and | mechanism. 


are seen as f “south as the West 


” smisphere, as far 
orthern_ Hemis De inthe Sou in 


i 4 ' 


a ars, 


No night display of small craft. warnings is made. | of violence with S. W. winds. 


January..... eet ein OG Ww 25 1928 }| Jul 

February... 1)... 73 sw 22 | 1912 August’ 222117 9 nw 1 

eta Meaty ns ereie\e 70 nw 28 1919 ||September. , ! 70 nw py 1938 
(oy a eee 65 nw 23 1912 ||October.. 2527525 6. nw 10 ise 
Bia altri tae 's,0 69 | nw 27 1914 ||November.... 1 nw 1 H 

LO ee eee 67 nw 10_| 1933 ||December. ‘77° °" 9 nw 26 1ois 
Normally, highs that follow lows, bring cl sala 


off to the northeast. The average speed of lows clockwise direcnos eee mer diverge and shift in a 


> a he Ts 


4 eee wy Ae 


168 Astronomical—Winds and Velocities; Weather Signals 
Winds, Their Force and Official Designations 


_ The Beaufort wind scale is used by the U. S. Weather Bureau in its forecasts. 
RAR 


igna- i igna- "Miles per | Designa- Miles per | Designa- Miles 
tne ; rehnet oat. Neue tian pour. an : ee 
Moderate.......13 to 18| Strong.........-25 to ole gale....- 
fight Ree weet Brest, + \.oSos 49-20 24 | Gales «4h Cec 39 to 54| Hurricane...... Above % 
Gentle 8 to 12 i 


autualnat i i i ite to the 
Cyclone is the name applied to a system of| the winds revolve in a direction opposite _ 1 
Sine ciroulatice about a ses of low barometric ee = A ces High leer Agee i and 
pressure at the earth’s surface. The winds blow | fall, which dccoul tah Pere 
along a path of demolished buildings and up 
spirally inward toward the center and the whole saotan Meres 3 
system may travel at the rate of 20 miles or more ‘A hurricane is a tropical cyclone, accomp ed 
an hour. The direction in equatorial lattitudes is | hy low barometric pressure and high winds which 
from east to west and in northern lattitudes from | sometimes attain a velocity of 100 miles an hour or 
west to east. In a cyclone the wind rotates around | more. The winds take the form of a circle or o 
the center in a direction opposite the hands of} shaped area, sometimes as much as 300 miles 
@ clock. diameter. Hurricanes usually move toward the 
A tornado is a storm along a path seldom more | west or northwest of from 10 to 15 miles an hour. | 
than a few hundred yards in width and of 20 to| When the center of the hurricane approaches 25 
30 miles in length. The tornado is generally ac- | to 30 degrees North lattitude the direction of the , 
companied ~by a funnel shaped cloud around which! motion usually changes to northeast. A 


WEATHER BUREAU SIGNALS t t 

, Source: United States Weather Bureau : 4 

Small Craft Warnings —A red pennant indicates | low a square red flag with black centre displayed by 
that moderately strong winds that will interfere | day, or a white lantern below a red lantern dis- = 
with the safe operation of small craft are expected. | played by night, indicates the approach of a storm 1 


Northeast Storm Warning—A red pennant above Northwest Storm Warning—A white pennant’) 
@ square red flag with black centre displayed by | above a square red flag with black centre display 
day, or two red lanterns, one above the other, dis- | by day, or @ white lantern above a red lantern } 
played by night, indicates the approach of a storm | displayed by night, indicates the approach of & } 
of violence with N. E. winds. storm of violence with N. W. winds. 

Southeast Storm Warning—A red pennant below Hurricane, or Whole Gale Warning—Two square 
@ square red flag with black centre displayed by |'flags, red with black centres, one above the othery | 
day, or one red lantern displayed by night, in-! displayed by day, or two red lanterns, with a whi 
dicates the approach of a storm of violence with | lantern between, displayed by night, indicate the 


S. E. winds. approach of a storm of tropical origin accompanied | 
Southwest Storm Warning—A white pennant be- ' by winds of whole gale or hurricane force. } 
LOCAL INDICATIONS FOR FORETELLING THE WEATHER : a 
(Adapted for use with aneroid barometers) / # 
Barcmeter Wind from - Weather Indicated ¥ ; 
High and steady SW to NW Fair and little temperature change for one or two days: 
High ang rising rapidly | SW.to NW Fair followed by warmer and rain within two days. 
Very high, falling slowly | SW to NW Fair and slowly rising temperature-for two days. . ~ 
High and falling slowly | S to SE Rain within 24 hours. é 
High and falling rapidly | S\to SE Increasing wind with rain in 12 to 24 hours 
High and falling slowly | SE to NE Rain in 12 to 18 hours. 
et ane ane Zanidly aby we ade PASTERANE, wine Maes rele ne hours. | 
gh and falling slowly C) jummer—light winds, fair. inter—rain in 24 fae | 
High and falling rapidly | E to NE ee Re in 12 to 24 hours. nour . 
t—rain or snow and increasing winds. . 
Low and falling slowly SE to NE Rain will continue one or two Raga “ 
Low and falling rapidly | SE to NE Rain and high wind; clearing and cooler in 36 hours. 
Low and rising slowl S to SW Clearing soon and fair several days. 9 
Low and falling rapidly | StoE vere storm soon, clearing and cooler in 24 hours. ; 
Low and falling rapidly | EtoN Sywest gales with heavy rain or snow, followed in winter 
y cold wave. i 
Low and rising rapidly | Going te W Clearing and colder. ; 


Velocity of Winds jn the United States (Miles Per Hour) | 


Source: United States Weather Bureau; wind velocities in trué values 


Stations Avé |High Stations Avg. |High Stations Avg, High 
Miles| Miles Miles| Miles 
‘ 9 | 59 ||Key West, Fla....... 10 | 84 |\Pittsburgh, Pa....... ui Mee e 
16 51 ||Kaoxville, Fenn. .... 7 59 ||Point Reyes, Calif...] 18 84 > 
0 | 60 ||Louisville, Ky....... 9 58 ||Portland, Me........] 1 43 
12 73 ||Memphis, Tenn 8 Rochester, N. Y..... 8 60 
15 | 73 ||Miami, Fila... 10 | 87 ||St. Louis,"Mo.......; 11, | 62m 
9 80 ||Minn.-St. Pau’ 10 | 78 ||Salt Lake City, Utah:| 8 | 53 — 
12) 30 ||Mobile, Ala. . 10 | 87 |\San Diego, Calif... . | 7 | 43 
1 6 Montgomery, Ala... 7 | .41 |\San Francisco, Calif. 9} 50 
at 43 Mt. Washington, N.H. 27 188 Santa Fe, N. Mex....| 7 > 42 © 
, Tepn,..... avannah, Ga....... K 
A 53 ||New Or Ste PBs vein. 5 8 66 ||Spokane, Wash’ Ate ‘ 8 B t 
67, ||New York City, N-¥.| 15 | 81 |/Tatoosh Island, Wash.| 14 | 84 _ 
| 8 North Head, ash... 1 95 Toledo, Ohio. |. ...’.. it 65 
8 | 56 ||Pensacola, Fla... 1) .! ll 1 Washinton, 2: hee 
9 | 58 ||Philadelphia, Pa. |! 7! 10 | 68 


On top of Mt. Washington, New Hampshire, on i , 
April 12, 1934, at 1:21 p.m., there was a wind mast Bova ar he"aeeeriiaet we ty ual bidet 
VELOCITY OF WINDS AND DIRECTION AT NEW YORK (MILES PER HOUR) : 
; Mam | Direc- 
Month Veloc’y| tion | Day | Year’ Month ' Velociy an Day. | Year 
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Astronomical—Telescopes; Polar Star, Comets, Meteors 


Notable Telescopes 


> Astronomical telescopes are of two kinds, re-| 60-inch, H i may 
, 3 = , Harvard Univ., in South ‘ - 

/fracting and reflecting. inch, Berlin-Babelsburg, Gunes: en eee Ni 
ts e first, the light falls upon a lens which | Observatory, Flagstaff, Ariz.: 3914-inch, Hambur, 

eee tees the rays to a focus, where the image may | University, Bergedorf, Germany: 371¢-inch Obs 

cages by a second lens, called the eyepiece, | servatory of the University of Michigan at Ann 
cae directly photographed. Arbor; 36-inch, of the University of California, in 

z ane Tefiector consists of a concave mirror, gen-| the Lick Observatory, Mt. Hamilton; 36-inch 

oe) ¥ of glass coated with silver or aluminum, | The Catholic University, at Santiago, Chile: 36- 

at ch throws the rays back toward the upper end | inch, in the Steward Observatory, Tucson, Ariz. A 

the telescope, where they fall on the eyepiece or | new 82-inch refiector (dedicated May 5, 1939) is 
the photographic plate, as in the case of the} on Mt. Locke, near Fort Davis, Texas, financed 

Tefractor. In some telescopes the light is reflected | jointly by the University of Texas and the Univer- 

pin by a secondary mirror and comes to a focus | sity of Chicago. A 200-inch reflecting telescope, the 

ee to-the elde or after passing through a hole in largest in the world, is for the California Institute 

a of Technolo i 

Since the rays of light do not pass through the|on Mt. RE aS whee toot cunt, ’ ¥ eee 

Mirror, far less perfect glass is required and re-| north of San Diego and 124.9 miles southeast of 

fiectors can be made much larger than refractors.| Pasadena. The 200-inch glass disk was poured on 

For many kinds of celestial photography reflectors | Dec. 2, 1934, af Corning, N. Y. Not yet completed. 

ibis leceent seiractore “sy the world are: 40-inch ig Paes spel veg Tor ie cere 7 
i. ° = = 
) of the University of Chicago, at the Yerkes Ob- | has = glass ry eet the Dawley Soa 
; meeratory, William Bay, Wis. (62 feet long); 36- A 74-inch reflector is being made for the new 
) inch of the University of California, at the Lick | Radcliffe Observatory at Pretoria, So. Africa. The 
_ Observatory, Mount Hamilton; 32!5-inch, in the | mirror is of Pyrex glass. ; 

_ Observatory at Meudon, France; 3115-inch, in the Pyrex Mirrors, the 82-inch of the McDonald 
astrophysical observatory at Potsdam, Germany; | Observatory on Mt. Locke; and the 96-inch for the 

inch, at Pulkova, Russia; 30-inch, Univ. of | University of Michigan, not yet completed for the 

’ Paris, at Nice; 28-inch, in Royal Observatory, | new Observatory outside of Ann Arbor. 

- Greenwich, England; 30-inch photographic re- Photographic refractions having a 2, 3, or 4 lens _ 
fractor of the University of Pittsburgh; the 26- | objective are smaller in size and shorter in length. 
inch instruments at the U. S. Naval Observatory, The best known of these are: the 24-inch of 

ashington, and at the University of Virginia; the Harvard Observatory at its station in South i 
the 27-inch refractor of the University of Michigan, | Africa; two of 16 inches at Heidelberg and at the 
at Bloemfontein, South Africa; the 26-inch re- | Harvard Observatory; the 10-inch Bruce telescope 
fractor of Yale University, at Johannesburg, South | at the Yerkes Observatory; and the twin 20-inch 

Africa. at_the University of California. 

The largest reflectors are: 74-inch, David The light-gathering power of a telescope is pro- 
Dunlop Observatory, University of Toronto, at portional to the area of its lens or mirror. The 
Richmond Hill, 12 miles north of Toronto. Can.; | 40-inch Yerkes refractor increases the amount of => 
72-inch, in the Dominion Astrophysical, Victoria, light forty thousand times that received by the eye. 

B. C.; 69-inch, Ohio Wesleyan University, Dela- The ma ifying power of a telescope is propor- is 

ware, O.: 100-inch, Carnegie Institution, Mt. Wil- tional to the ratio of the length of focus of the 


_ son, Galif.; 61-inch, Oak Ridge station of Harvard; | large lens to that of the eyepiece. 
——+ 


Polar Star, 1946 a 


Mean time of upper transit (at Washington) and Polar Distance of Polaris 


4 


‘ Upper Pole Upper Pole | Upper Pole 
Date Transit Dist. Date Transit Dist. Date Transit | Dist, 
H. M.S. Pes H. M. 8. pata s 
TS ee ge at 0A.M.|0 59 33//Sept....1| 3 7 32A4.M.|0 59 36 i 
SERED .-....- 1| 4 59 46P. 29 A'M.|0 59 417|Oct.....1) 1 9 57A.M./0 59 ag ‘ 
» Mar.....1|3 9 8P. 4A.M_|0 59 44||\Nov.... 1/11 415P.MjO 5913 | 
SeApr..... 1 6 56P. 51A.M.|0 59 42//Dec.....11 9 6 6P.M.10 59° 2 


Upper transit of Polaris occurs, on the average. | upper transit and 6h. 2m. after lower transit, 
reas eee, cae TE coe | le the aveniat Nctee  eee 
- lower and u EN 2 . 2s. 

_ At the latitude of Washington, D. C., the greatest 56m. after upper transit. and 6h. 2m. before lower 
4 Eastern elongation of Polaris occurs 5h. 56m, before | transit. , < 


2 A ~ sa 
A : Comets, Meteors 

- -Donati’s was the finest comet of the nineteenth A comet increases in brilliancy as it approaches 
e the sun and fades rapidly as it departs. There are 
Soestary and is known as the typical comet. In| three parts, nucleus, coma, and tail; the hueleug 
* October, 1858, its tail reached halfway from the | js supposed to be composed of stones or particles 0 
zon to the zenith. Its period is 2,000 years. | dust. One can see stars through comets. 
COMETS THAT HAVE MADE PEBIHELION PASSAGES 


Long. of| From 
Year Peri-. | Aphel- |Inclina-| Asc. Asc, 

of helion ion tion to |Node on|Node to 
Dist. Ecliptic|Ecliptic|Perihl’n 


sh fee ef ENS. Pek eh et BS bh ek Pt fh fk fa 
$9 DD ED Or HV 9 ND Sr 2 Co 
el oad ord aed 
POMNANWRNIWO 


3 : ‘ 
162 ye ae 


rk. It split into fragments. One weighed 820 Ibs.,“~ 
Are D0 tbs, and there were many small pieces, 


7 + eat meteorite of which the date of fall is 
ce ae one which crashed to earth on Feb. 
about 14 miles southwest of Paragould, 


s = * 
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The 


‘The Sun has a diameter of 864,100 miles, and is 
distant, on the average, 92.900,000 miles from the 
earth. It is supposed to be about one-and-a-half 
times as dense as water. The light of the Sun 
reaches the earth in 498.7 seconds or slightly more 
than eight minutes. The average surface solar 
temperature has been measured by several indirect 
methods which agree very closely on a value of 


6,000 degrees, Centigrade, or about 10,000 degrees, ; 


Fahrenneit. 3 
When sunlight is analyzed with a spectroscope, 
it is found to consist of a continuous spectrum 
composed of all colors of the rainbow, in order, 
crossed by dark lines. These ‘‘absorption lines 
are. produced by the gaseous materials in the 
atmosphere of the Sun. Of these materials, almost 
all have been identified. More than 60 of the 92 
_ known terrestrial elements have been identified in 
- ~- the Sun, all in vaporous form because of the in- 
-» tense heat of the Sun. 
- The radiating surface of the Sun is called the 
photosphere, and just above it is the chromosphere, 
which is a kind of atmosphere in a constant state 
of agitation as if stirre? by spouting gases. The 
chromosphere is visible to the naked eye only at 
times of total solar eclipse, appearing to_be a 
_pinkish-violet layer sometimes with ‘great flame- 
like masses which are called prominences projecting 
above its general level. With proper instruments the 
chromosphere can be seen or photographed when- 
A ever the Sun is visible without waiting for an eclipse. 
: Above the chromosphere is the corona, also 
visible to the naked eye only at times of total 


es, Source: Department of Research in Terrestrial 


o The geographic (rotation) poles, or points where 
* - the Barth’s axis of rotation cuts the surface, are 
' | not absolutely fixed in the body of the Earth. The 

Pee of rotation describes an irregular curve about 

, ts. mean position. 

Two periods have been detected in this motion: 
'(1) an annual period due to seasonal changes in 
barometric pressure, load of iee and snow on the 
surface and to other phenomena of seasonal char- 
acter; (2) a period of about fourteen months due 
to the shape and constitution of the Earth. 

In addition there are small but as yet unpre- 
,dictable irregularities. The whole motion is so 
small that the actual pole at any time remains 
within a circle of thirty or forty feet in radius 

» centered at the mean position of the pole. 

z The pole of ‘rotation for the time being is of 
course the pole having a latitude of 90° and an 
indeterminate longitude. 

“The north magnetic pole of the Earth is that 
region where the magnetic force is vertically 
downward and the south magnetic pole that region 
where the magnetic force is vertically upward. A 
compass placed at the magnetic poles experi- 
spe no eres ies 

ere are slow changes with time in the dis- 
tribution of the Earth’s magnetic field. Those 

changes were at one time attributed in part to a 
Fenuee movement of the magnetic poles around 
he geographic poles, but later evidence refutes 
this theory and points, rather, to a slow migra- 
tion of ‘‘disturbance’’ foci over the Earth. There 
appears to be a small irregular migration of the 
Magnetic poles, but there are not sufficient ob- 
servations available as yet to define the motion 
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a2 Sept 
Civil Era of Constantinopl 5508, Sept, t 
Alexandrian Era..... “5502, Aug. 29 
“4713, Jan. 1 
“4008, Oct. 1 
* 3761, Oct. 1 
“ 2015, Oct. 1 
'e 776, July 1 
Roman Era (A. U. C.).... es 753, April 24 
Era of Metonic Cycle. . . +d 432, July 15 


” The year 1946 corresponds to the year 7454-7455 
} of the Byzantine era; 5706-5707 of the Jewish era, 
the year 5707 commencing at Sunset, September 25. 
1946; 2699 since the foundation of Rome, according 
to Varro; 2722 of the Olympiads. or the second year 


— a ; iF 


a oe) The Poles of the Earth 


Chronological Cycles, 1946 ae ‘ 


in terrestrial laboratories. _ 1942, theoreti 
studies indicated that iron, nickel ana calcium, all 
in a terrifically high state of excitation because of 
some unknown source of energy, are the principal 
contributors to the composition of the corona. Sj 
There is an intimate connection between Sun 
spots and the corona. Sun spots are dark, cloud 
like regions from 500 to 50,000 miles in diameter 
which sometimes last more than a*year; the record 
is 18 months. It is common to find a Sun spot? 
which persists for three Weeks. They increase ini 
number in 11-year cycles. ; 
The Sun sends out 400,000 times as much light ? 
as the moon. We receive from the Sun more light % 
than we receive from the star Aldebaran. Alde- > 
baran sends out 160 times as much light as the # 
Sun but we receive 4,000,000,000 times as much} 
light from the Sun as we receive from Aldebaran | 
because the Sun is so much closer than the star. . 


a 


say 


Magnetism, Carnegie Institution of Washington 


with any great degree of accuracy. 

The center of the area designated as the 
magnetic pole is in about latitude 70.5 N a 
longitude 96 W. 

The position of the south magnetic pole has.been 
tentatively accepted as in latitude 72.4 S and 
longitude 154 E. 34 

The direction of the hbrizontal component of | 
the magnetic field at any point is known as mag>* 
netic north at that point, and the angle by which | 
it deviates east or west of true north is known as + 
the magnetic declination, or in the mariner’s 
terminology the variation of the compass. | 

A compass without error points in the direction | 
of magnetic north. (in general this is not the | 
direction of the magnetic north pole). If one 
follows the direction indicated by the north end of 
the compass, he will travel along a rather irregu-= 
lar curve which eventually reaches the. north | 
magnetic pole (though not usually by a great- | 
circle route). However, the action of the com- 
pass should not be thought of as due to any | 
influence of the distant pole, but simply as an in= | 
dication of the distribution of the Earth’s mag- 
netism at the place of observation. i | 

There is always some part of the Earth where | 
the variation of the comipass is zero, that is, the 
northward compass-direction coincides with the 
true northward direction. | 

About 1800 the line of no variation. crossed the 
United States, passing. between Washington and | 
Baltimore. It now crosses the United States from 
Michigan to-Florida. In Europe the line of no 
variation passed through London in 1655, throug! 
Paris in 1670, and now passes near Bucharest. * 


i a 
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Solar ,Cyele |. cy... %. 
Roman Indiction 
Julian Period 


Name Began 

Grecian or Syro-Macedonian Era B. c, an, Sept. 
Era of Maccabees........ sie’e ce f, ** OO hENOR BEE 
Tyrian bora. s eed Bisve Sic ats es ee 125; Oct, 
Sidoniita Bra, ...s5.+n. sn bm 110, Oct. 
Julian Bra....... ry Oe CORTON c 45, Jan. 
Spanish Era.,;....... Me Yis 2 a0 f 38, Jan. 
Augustan Era...s...0......5. " | 27! Reb, 
Christian Era. oi j02 sss cases A. Dll ee ana 
Destruction of Jerusalem. ; 1.) 69, Sept. 1 
Mohammedan Era............ * 622, July” 1€ 


of, 681 Olympiad commencin July -1; 
eomenese era, and the 2st your: of nt we 
Showa: 1365-1366 of the Mohammedan era, 
year 1366 commencing at Sunset, November 24,19 
aie 
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Astronomical Constants 


lution, 365.2563604 days. Anomalistic (from peri- 
helion to perihelion), 365.2596413 days. 

Length of Day—Sidereal, 23 hours 56 minutes 
4.091 seconds (mean solar time). Mean solar, 24 
hours 3 minutes 56.555 seconds (sidereal time). 

Length of the Month—Synodical (from new moon 

to new moon), 29 days 12 hours 44 minutes 2.8 
seconds.-Tropical, 27 days 7 hours 43 minutes 4.7 
seconds. Sidereal (absolute revolution), 27 days 7 
hours 43 minutes 11.5 seconds. Anomalistic (from 
perigee to perigee), 27 days 13 hours 18-minutes 
33.1 seconds. 
Dimensions of the Earth—Equatorial radius, 
3,963.34 miles; equatorial diameter, 7,926.677 miles; 
equatorial circumference, 24,902 miles. Polar radius, 
3,949.99 miles; polar diameter, 7,899.998 miles; 
meridianal circumference, 24,860 miles. Eccentricity 
of the oblate spheroid, 0.0819981. 


as - ad Solar parallax, 8”.80. Nutation constant, 
_ Aberration constant, 20”.47. 
50”.2564+0”.000222 (t—1900). 
Obliquity of the ecliptic, 23° 27’ 8”.26—0".4684 
(t—1900) . 
|. Annual diminution of obliquity, 07.4684. 
- Moon's equatorial horizontal parallax, 57’ 2”.70. 
_ “Moon's mean distance from the earth (cehtre.to 
* centre), 238,857 miles.e 
* ~Sun’s mean distance from the earth (astronomical 
- Unit), 92,897,416 miles. 
Velocity of light, 186,324 miles per second. 
, Light travels unit of distance—viz. 92,897,416 
' Miles in 498.5800 seconds. : 
Length of the Year—Tropical (equinox to equi- 
nox 365.2421988 days. Sidereal or absolute revo- 


Annual’ precession, 


, . 
ce 


Astronomical Signs and Symbols 
oO} The Sun. 3) The Earth. 6° ~—Urranus. 0 Quadrature. 
€ The Moon. Mars. y Neptune £ Opposition. 
6 Mercury. ell Jupiter. P Pluto Q Ascending Node 
Q2 Venus. h Saturn. cof Conjunction. 23 Descending Node 


Two heavenly bodies are in “conjunction” (o’) 
when they have the same Right Ascension, or are 
On the same meridian, i. e.. when one is due north 

“or south of the other; if the bodies are near each 
other as seen from the earth, they will rise and 
set at the same time; they are in ‘‘opposition” (£) 
‘when in opposite quarters of the heavens, or when 
One rises as the other is setting. ‘‘Quadrature’’ 
(OQ) is half way between conjunction and oppo- 
sition. By ‘“‘greatest elongation”’ is meant the 


greatest apparent angular distance from the sun; 
the planet is then generally most favorably situ- 
ated for observation. Mercury can be seen with 
the naked eye only at this time. When a planet 
is in its ‘‘ascending’’ (Q) or ‘‘descending” (29) 
node it is passing through the plane’ of the earth’s 
orbit. The term ‘Perihelion’? means nearest to 
the sun, and ‘“‘Aphelion’’ farthest from the sun. 
An “‘occultation’’ of a planet or star is an eclipse 
of it by some other body, usually the moon. 


: . The Zodiac 


sun’s apparent yearly path among the stars 
een as che ecliptic. The zone 16° wide, 8° on 
each side of the ecliptic, is known as the zodiac. 
Beginning at the point on the ecliptic which marks 
the position of the sun at the vernal equinox, and 
thence proceeding eastward, the zodiac is divided 
into twelve signs of 30° each, as shown herewith. 
These signs are naméd from the twelve constella- 
tions-of the zodiac; with which the signs coincided 


in the time of the astronomer Hipparchus, about 
2,000 years ago. Owing to the precession of the 
equinoxes, that is to say, to the retrograde motion 
of the equinoxes along the ecliptic, each sign in the 
zodiac has, in the course of 2,000 years, moved 
backward 30° into the constellation west of it; so 
that the sign Aries is now in the constellation 
Pisces, and so on. The signs of the zodiac with 
their Latin and English names are as follows: 


. f Aries. The Ram, 7. = Libra. The Balance. 
- Spring ry i Taurus. The Bull. oe 8. If] Scorpius. The Scorpion. 
“Signs. ) 3 jf] Gemini. The Twins. stan: 9. Sagittarius. The Archer. 
<> Cancer. The Crab. 10.4 Capricornus. The Goat. 
Summer = a Leo. The Lion, Winter ) 11 = Aquarius. The Water-Bearer . 
Signs. 7 Signs. | 19 32 Pisces. The Fishes 


6. IQ Virgo. The Virgin. 


x : 


Time of Tides at Points on the Atlantic Coast 
Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
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Portland, Me....+... 
Portsmouth, N. H 
Poughkeepsie, N. ¥.. .ad 


oe 


-_ 


NWNNSSONNHONem 


N 
aS 
os 


add 
b. 
Southport, N. C, ,~«..sub. 
Viney’d Hav’n, Mass.add 
Washington, D. C....add 
Watch Hill, R. 1... 
West Point, N. ¥ 
Wilmington, N. C. 


i 
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Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Plymouth BSS... + 
1 25 ||Point Lookout, Ma. - 


AVERAGE RISE AND FALL OF TIDE 


add 
add 
.-add 


Places Feet | Inch 


Feet | Inch Places Feet | Inch 
ep AA Tc eee a! 6 |\San Diego, Cal-... 4 2 
j Mey tiiaae: nn. 2 | 6 ||Sandy Hook, N. J.. 4 at 
~5 ||New Orleans, La... pic Note }\San Francisco, Cal. 4 4 
4 5 : 7 7 
) 2 6 mpa, Pla. <3. a0 1} 10 ys 
fon, 0 | elphia, P: 5 5 ||Washington, D.C..} 2°] ii 
est, Fla...1 1 4. |{Portland. Me... g 11 


te—At Ni . the periodic rise and fall of the tide varies with the stage of the Mississippi 
ty eucen one feat Pa low river stage and zero at high river stage. 
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172  Astronomical—Latitudes and Longitudes 


Table of Latitude and Longitude (From Greenwich) 


Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 


° ’ c-] 2 
‘Acapulco, Mex., L. H.... _|16 49 N.| 99 56 W.||Columbia, S. C., Cap....-..- 3400 N. 
‘Adelaide, S. Australia, Ob: ‘134 56 8. |138 35 E. || Columbus, O., Obs.........- 40 00 N.| 83 01 W 
Aden, Arabia “l}2 47 N.| 44 59 B, ||Copenhagen, Denmark, Obs...- 55 41 N.| 12 35 EB. 
Albany, N. Y., Obs... “*""|42 39 N.| 73 47 W.||Cordova, Argentina, Obs......- 3125S. | 6412 W 
Alexandria, Egypt, L. H........|31 12 N. 29 52 B. ||Croydon, England, M.......--- 5121 N.| 007 W 
Alciers, Algeria, Obs........--- 36 48 N.| 302 5. ||Danzig, Danzig, Obs.......#...-|54 21 N.| 18 40 E. 
Allegheny, Pa., Obs........---- 40 29 N.| 80.01 W.||Dehra Dun, India, Obs..... .,-|80 19 N.} 78 03 EB, t 
- Amherst, Mass., Obs..,..-.-.+- 42 22 N.| 72 31 W.||Delhi, India, M........--...- 28 39 N.| 7715 E. 
: eee, Netperlands. Siete ag ze x me = 2 Demews Bri 7 omen L. H....| 649 N.| 58 10 ¥ 
nnapolis, ve CRE ae ae a ’ enver, Colo., Bers Wares Fae oe 39 41 N./104 | 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Obs.......-- 42.17 N.| 83 44 W.||Des Moines, Iowa, Obs..... . |41 36 N. 93 rit Ww. 
Antwerp, Belgium............- 5113N.| 424. ||Dover, Del., C. H...... .|39 09 N.| 75 31 Wi 
i Archangel, U.S\S.R.........--- 64 32 N.| 40 34 E. ||Dresden, Germany, Obs. .|51 03 N.| 13 44 B. 
Arequipa, Peru, Obs.........-- 16 26 S.| 71 36 W.||Dry Tortugas, Fla. L. H .|24 38 N.| 82 55 Wi 
Astoria, Oregon, C. H..........|46 11 N.|123 50 W. Dublin, Ireland, Obs... . - {53 23 N.| 6 20 Wi 
puncte, Larsen, Moos 0127)82 Be | $8 34 we || Bagle Pace, ex “138 48 N00 90 We 
3 3Y 3) 5): eee Ee yr . 9 agle Pass, Tex. 4 3 : 
5 Atlanta, Ga., Cap..... _|33 45 N.| 84 23 E. ||Edinburgh, Scotland, Obs...... 23 58 N. 108 Fit ¥ 
Attu Island, Alaska 15256. N.|173 14. B. ||/El Paso, Tex.,-C..H......-....- 31 46 N.|106 29 ¥ 
_ Auckland, N. Z.... {36 50 8. |174 46 I, ||Essen, Germany, M........-.-- 5125 N.! 6 56 W 
Augusta, Me, Ca’ .|44 18 N.| 69 47 W.|| Fairbanks, Alaska.....:....... 64 51 N.|147 44 W. 
aA Austin, Tex., Cap "130 16 N.| 97 44 W.|| Father Point, Quebec, L. H...../48 31 N.| 68 28 W 
4 Bagdad, Iraq, M... ...|83 20 N.| 44 24 KE. ||Fayal Id. (Horta)...........-. 38 32 N.| 28 38 WY 
: a, 9 ak: SS eo 2 W.|| Fernandina, Fla., C, H......... 

Batis beeen bait TAOS] 8 We Fessanding Bin i ON Sn w 
iy Baltimore, Ma. Obs Saks eae 39 18 N. io 37 w. Florence (Areetri. Italy, Obs... |43 45 N.| 11 15 B 
tite 5 Pa ae esis = =fs iS 2s oochow, Na Sats sae on 

fe vice Pe sis Se eee a oH 2g a eB = Brent tare on the Main, oO Te m3 
ME Dec Nidialiag Dabs sti odes 0 5 oc 0ie ¢ < 3 ermany, ObS,)... 5... +. is ' 
ae PV ODS.) clas hw stl 6 11 N./106 50 E. || Funchal, Madeira. BE Bases 32 38 N 18 BH W. 
er penn Rouge. a GED. oa. ss 30 27 N.| 91.11 W.!|Galveston, Texas. ......:..... 29 18 N.| 94 47 W. 
Se ae AGO 3 Ee pat Pe 5435 N.| 5 56 W.||Gay Head, Mass., L. H........ 41 21 N.| 70 50 W. 
i pe grade, Yugoslavia, Obs....../44 48 N.| 20 31 E, ||Geneva, Switzerland, Obs. .. 4612N.| 609B. 
Belize, Brit. Honduras, L. H..-.|17 29 N.| 88.11 W.||Genoa, Italy, Obs.............|4425N.] 855 BL 
1S oe peerage | gal be Set Be a ab oe = ws babe Snead (Europa Pt.), L.H....|36 06 N.| 521 e f 
, India, M........ : 4 E, ||Gl , Scotland, Obs. . .|55 53 N.| 4 r 
Berkeley, Calif., Obs. 37 52 N.|122 16 W.||Gotebor i ee | 
< ; % A g, Sweden, Lt... Z x 7 
ee EN Bes cere ee ee 
. 5 e Vr) FR) = BRN re yy = 2 
Be cera BEN) 1G neces coe eee 
¢ L 29 N. ue, Netherlands. . . i 
eee a ENDS Y eike Neeewera ia eo 
mbia, . . ‘ any, Poche 
ee US| Se eee eames eee 
1 Bordeaux, France, Obs......... 44 50 N.| 0 31 W.||Hankow, China, ieee aes on aa whens 
; ODS. 38 Rh ace 5 i aw, Ching WM eee tines. oe ; I 
een Sea ee Stet Beet 42 21. N.| 71 04 W.||Harrisburg, Pa., Cap.......... Pty 36 N. "6 23 yt 
_ Bremen, Ge WaObE ate. 43 05 N.| 8 49 B, ||Hartford, Conn:, Cap 41 46 N. N. 
Brisbane, 4 ustralia, Obs... 0... 27 28 8. |153 02 EF. ||Havana, Cuba, L. Hell) 2 220 23 09 N. 33 31 wy 
Bristol, Hngland os 5127 .N.| 236 W.||Helena, Mont., Cap........... 46 35 N.|11 2 
Brinn, Czechoslovakia, M..* 49 11 N|| 16 39 E. ||Helsinkl, Finland; Obs aa 134 87 Me 
Brussels (Uccle), Belgium. Obs.|50 48 N:] 4 22 E. Hongkong, China, Obs... .....- bo 18 Ni{li4 30 
Buel harest, fumania, OBEY AK 425 N.| 26 06 E. ||Honolulu, Hawail, L. H........ 2118 N vy 
Budapest, Hungary, Obs... 47 30.N.| 19 04 E..||Hull, England................ 53 45.N. . 
Ee uanos Aires, Argentina, Obs... . 34 34S. | 58 26 W.||Hyderabad, India, Obs.... 1... 17 26 N. 
Cairo, Heypt... - - (2 53 N.| 78 53 W.|/Indianapolis, Ind.,*Cap........|89 46 N. 
Caloutta, India, Ob ..|22 3 N.| 88 21 B ||lthack NY Ober Loot 
alae, oe He + |4 : Ns . Y. Obs.{ 
Callao, E eru, L Hee -|12 08 S.|.77 15 W.|| Jacksonville, Fla., C,H 30 30 N 
ee aie 52 13 N.| 0 06 E. || Jefferson City, Mo., Cap.. 35 N 
| Cambridge, Mass. Obs... .. N.| 71 08 W.||Jerusalem, Palestine, M....... 47 N. 
; Seog, Chia, Obs. 5 «--<- 23 10 N.|112 54 E. || Johannesburg, Transvaa 11S. 
MPR Pae tno, Ore, L. Hf. (4d 50 Nolte oe We | Sees Inlet, Fla. I 57 N. 
Be abe Ga atiGe Me Eee: -182 OF Ni] 75 54 W-|| Karson India, Oba. 30 N. 
ae are Hiipbeth, Me., 1. E...... 48 34 N.| 70 12 W. Kharkow Useh, Obs ON, 
D1 SERS FANS, Goad Pes 92 N01 $8 WR Getmany. be. 20. 
e . . ’ W.5.R., 
© SaBe elope, Mie ss FB APN | 48 88 We Bite, male 020°) 8 
a ‘ ape Henry, Va., L. H.. i P * obe, Japan, L.. e 
Gabe Hachinb ks hiss icie 189 22 N18 99 Wr [oniksbere, Geiss. Obs: °°-]o4 23 
is Sony SOR an x : nD, 3 
Cape Lookout, N.C, E.H...1 [8a 87 | 26 38 Wy Panore, India, M 2 BBN. 
Cape May, N. J., L. eae 38 56 N:| 74 68 Well Loreen hee ntine, Obs 54 8. v. 
Cape Mendocino, Calif. L. H.../40 26 N.|124 24 W. Leeds, England. | 12117222771; a8 N. 
Cape of Good Hope, SA.’ LH (34 218, | 18 $6 ae || rercems Netherlands, Obs: 09 N,| 4205 
Cape of Good Hobe, 8.A.,'L.H.,|34 218. | 18 30 E. || Leipzig, Germ ; O9N.| 429 
cea ge oO ales, Alaska... |65 36 N.|168 05 W || Leningrad, U s8. 20 N-| 12 23. ie 
Caracas, Venenuela, Obs... 10 30 N.| 66 56 W.||Licge, Belgium, Ob STN apg 
Caraift, Wales, Lt. oo 0020 0. 5128 N:| 310 W'||Lille, France....... 37 N.} 9 38 
See sore rarcinis, ODS owes... 1 39 08 N.| 819, ||Lima, Peru....2)./°°1°7" 38 N.| 3 03 
Carson City. Nev., Cap.2.2.. 1. 39 10 N.|119 46 W.||Lisbon, Portugal, Obs...” 04 8. | 77 02 
Catania. Sicily, Obs... 0002. 37 30 N.| 15.05 B. || Little Rock, Ark (Zon So ae 
yenne, Wr. Guiana, i. FE... 496 N.| 52 20 w. Liverbool, Wasinhaie 45 N.| 9217 
i ‘| 79 53 W:||Lodz, Pol: ; 24.N.| 3 08V 
i 38 : ‘oland, M 
BGAN] 3 HWE dags, Cal iNT i 
612 N| 6305. poUisy ile, yi 15 N. d 
| 49 30 N.| 138 WLM ot. 53 N| 80 56 
1 08 N-l104 49 W’||Tyons, France; Obs 30 N- . 
50 N.| 87 37 W.||Madisc opsen 42.N. 
9.08 N.| 84 25 W.ll Madmen Tia” Obs. 05 N. 
132 Ni] 81 34 W"|| adres, India, Obs... - 04 N. 
303.N. -||Madrid, Spain, Obs. 7 
re - 75 24 W.||Managua, Nicaragua, M 24 N. 
-| 6 53 B.||/Man » M.. 1210N 
86 N.| 79 51 Manchester, England, Obs. 53 29 N. 
28 N:| 79.56 W.||Marsellte, Wrances Obal2.22°-" [AS 18 


Melbourne, Australia, Obs... .. 


1 . 
Seine italy, 1. Hi 44 59 E. ||Rangoon, Burma.............. 


15 35 I. ||Richmond, Va.......0...66-065 
80 Bh ee een 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, Obs..... 
Rochester, N. wi Obs e2.iace. 
dome, Ttaly; OB. onc Se cche> 
Rosario, Argentina............ 
Rostov-on-Don, U.S.S.R., M.... 
Rotterdam, Netherlands....... 
Sabine Bank, La., L. H 
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Montevideo, Uruguay, M 
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St. Louis, Mo., oes : 
Salem, Oreg.,.Cap............- 
Salonica, Greece............... 
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_ Mt. Tamaipais, Calif 
| Mt. Washington, N. H......... 
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San Juan, Puerto Rico, L. H.... 
San Luis, Argentina, Obs....... 
San Luis Obispo, Calif.,; L. H... 
San Salvador, Salvador, M..... 
Santiago, Chile, Obs......... 
Santiago de Cuba, L. H..... 

Santo Domingo, Dom. R. 
Sao Paule. stor a 
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» Neuchatel, Switzerland, O 
Newcastle, England 2 
New Haven, Conn 
_ New Orleans, La. 
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Seattle, Wash 
Seoul, Korea. 
Seville, Spain... 
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DREAMS RA OAM SOOM ETOCS Chto nos oro rene 


E. 
E. 
E. 
Ww. 
WwW. 
Ww. 
E. 
Ww. 
Ww. 
-| 90 Ww. wels 6 GO 
New York City, N.| 73 W.||Shanghai, China. ..........-.- 21 29 
Beeier, Prange, Obs...........++ N.| 7 E. ||Sheffield, England............. 2 129 W, 
RE es: N.j121 E. ||Singapore, Straits Set..........] 118 103 51 
ies N.| 44 E. ||Sitka, Alaska............-...-|57 03 35 20 
RANE Bee U5 a'cy on giile's wae a N.| 76 W.||Sofia, Bulgaria, Obs........... 42 41 N.| 23 21 
Northampton, Mass., Obs...... N.| 72 W.||Soochow, China, M............ 3118 120 37 
- North eo ig INGY WAY so 'cs os'aes N.| 25 E. ||Springfield, Ill., Cap.......---- 39 48 89 39 
PAREN 2 GG 5 ois c's ons © N.} 93 W.|\Stalingrad, U.S.S.R., M....--.. 48 42 44 31 
ae, ole. e iain fe ae W.||Stettin, Germany..........-.: 6 14 34 
PC te: N.} 11 E: ||Stockholm, Sweden, Obs....... 16 18 18 
: .9.5.R., ODS. ..2.25-- N.! 30 E. ||Sucre, Bolivia, M........-<-++s 3 65 16 
; ou COT Re SS ene | N./112 W.|iSturabaya, Java........ssscess 12 12 44 
Oklahoma City, OKla.........- N.| 97 W.||Sydney, Australia, Obs........ 52 5112 E. 
i ete Portugal; Lt. .......-. N.| 8 W.|| Tabriz, Tran... 2... uses ecectns p4 46 20 E. 
i Wty TA DEAD isa. < oz tke, b10\5 «,0 0% N.|135 E. ||Tampa, Fla., C..H....... 7 oe 27 W.. 
IY WD Seats Sete clans ws 5 N.| 10 E. |/Tampico, Mexico, L. H.. 6 7 50 W. 
ings naples 47 02 N.|122 W.|/Tashkent, U.S.S.R., Obs. ‘0 69 18 E, 
ettme ae tee 41 16 N.| 95 W.|/Tegucigalpa, Honduras, 5 87 08 W. 
. |45 24.N.| 75 W.||Teheran, Iran, M.......- 35 41 51 25 E. 
.|51 46 N.| 1 W.||Tientsin, China. . 08 117 12 B. 
45 24N.| 11 E. |/Tifiis. U.S.S.R., 43 44 48 BE. 
38 07 N.| 13 21 E. 39 139 45 BE. 
8 57 N.| 79 34 W. See 03 95 41 W. 
5 50 N.| 55 09 W.||/Toronto, Ontario, Obs......... 40 N.| 79 24 W. 
Ee 48 50 N.| 220 E. 39 N.} 13 46 EY 
. }39 54 N./116 E. |/Tsingtao, China, Obs.......... 04 N.|120 19 E. 
Faget 30 21 N.| 87 18 W. no pave lee eae 48 N.| 1011 E. 
ES arate roe 31 57 S. [115 50 E. ||Turin, Italy, Obs...........-- 02 N. 46 E, . 
itd/eioasa a Ste 39 57 N.| 75 W..||Tybee, Ga., L.H.. 1.6 ceeee ses O1 N. 51 W. 
NR ee St oP he 38 50 N.|105 03 W.||Unalaska, Alaska...........-- 53 N. 32 W. 
Die. tena. 50 20 N.| 4 W.||Upsala, Sweden, Obs........-- 51 N. 38 E. 
Pr 38 57 N.|123. 44 W.|/Urbana, Ill., Obs..........---- 06 N. 13 W. 
pe ne 71 24 N.|156 22 W.||Utrecht, Netherlands, Obs..... 05 N. 08 EK. 
.|84 27 N. 28 W.||Valencia, Spain....... be agstad 28 N. 20 W. 
wakeyeteia'a 36 38 N. 56 W.||Valparaiso, Chile, L. H......... 018. 39 W. 
Shs .stetess 30 02.8. 13 W.||Vancouver, B. C......-«e++-- 18 N. 07 W. 
18 34 N.| 72 21 W.||Venice, Italy, Obs....... 26 N. 215. 
Re eterahagei ote 'ate 43 40 N.| 70 15 W.||Vera Cruz, Mexico, L. H. 12 N. 08 W. 
‘Sale a ofS help ia's 45 31 N.|122 41 W.||Victoria, B. C., L. H.. 25 N. 24 W. 
Bis ate 20 06 N.| 57 33 E. ||/Vienna, Austria, Obs. 14N. 20 E. 
ee 31 16 N.| 32 19 E. ||Warsaw, Poland, Obs... 13 N. 02 E. 
50 47 N. 1 06 W.||Washington, D. C., Obs.. 55 N. 04 W. 
.|51 41 8. 52 W.||Wellington, New Zealand, Obs. 178. 46 E. 
41 41 N. 54 W.||West Point, N. Y., Obs.......-. 41 23 N. 58 W. 
52 24N. 53 E. |}Williams Bay, Wis., Obs....... 34 N. 33 W. 
50 05 N. 25 E. ||Williamstown, Mass., Obs...... 42 N. 12 W. 
40 21 N. 39 W. 53 N.| 97 17,.W. 
41 50 N. 24 W.|| Yokohama, JapaD............. 27 N. 39 E. 
46 48 N. 13 W.||Zanzibar, (Brit. Gonsulate)..... 10 8. 1i E. 
0148. .||Zurich, Switzerland, Obs....... 23.N.) 8 33 E. 
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apitol; G. H.—Courthouse or City Hall; Lt.—Light; L. H.—Lighthouse; M.—Meteorolozical 


Bias Obs.—OBseryatory. 
Speed of a Falling Body 


Source: Aviation and Army Records. ‘ 
body falls 16 | = 144 feet; at the end of the fifth, 5X5 X 16= 
third second, | 400 feet. Conversely, to find the time in seconds to 

feet: | fall any distance, divide the distance in feet by 16 
and extract the sauare root; thus to fall a mile 
divide 5,280 by 16, which gives 330, and the square 


which is the vacuum time: to fall a mile. Owing fo ~ 
the resistance of the air, it takes about 19 secon 
' for a bomb to reach the earth when dropped from 
an airplane a mile high. ; 


e - secon 6 
feet, at the end of the third second 3x3 16 


root of 330 is a little over 18, the number of seconds ~~ 
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Astronomical—Range of Temperature and Precipitation —_— 


Monthly Normal Temperature and Precipitation = 


Source: United States Weather Bureau; temperatures in Fahrenheit; precipitation in inches 


¥ 


\ Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April| May |June| July | Aug. 

_ Stations. lr p.| 1 P.|T. P.| T-/ P-| T-{ P-| T-| P-| T-| P-| T-| P- 

as 3|2.4| 242.5] 33|2.6| 47|2.5] 59|2.9| 68|3.4| 73|3.4) 713. 
Asheville. |... Belad| 38(3:3| 45|4.0| 54/3.0] 63/3.4| 69/3-9| 72/4.3| 70/42 
Atlanta......-| 43 $4) dela:8| 52/5.3| 6113.6] 70/3.5| 7613.7) 78/4.6| 77/4.4 
Baltimore. ... | 35/3.4| 36|3.3| 43|3.7| 54/3.5| 65/3.5| 73/3.7) 78/4.4| 76/4.6 
Bismarck.....| 8|u.4| 1U|0.4| 24]0.9| 42/1.5] 54/2/3) 64/3.4| 70]2.2] 67/1.8 
Boston. ...... | 2813.6] 2913.4] 36|3.6| 46|3.3| 57|3.2| 662.9] 72/3.5) 70/3.6 
Buifalo.......| 25/3-3| 24/3.0| 31|2-6| 43|2.6| 55)/3.1| 64)2.8} 703.0) 69/3.1 
Charleston... | 50/3.0| 52|3.0| 57/3.0| 64|2.5] 73/3.0| 79/4.6| 81]6.9) 8116.5 
Ghicago..-...| 24]1.9| 26|2-1] 35]2-6| 47/2-8] 58/3.5| 67|3.3] 72|3.3] 72)3.2 
Cincinnati. ...| 30|3.5| 33/3.0| 41|3.9] 52/3-1] 63]3.7| 71)3.7| 75)3.3) 74|3.4 
Gleveland.....| 26|2.5| 27|2-5| 35)2.7|.46|2.4| 58]3.1) 67|3.1] 71)3.4] 70/2.8 
Pallas........| 45|2.4] 50|2.3] 57|2.9| 65/4.3] 73/4.5] 80]3.9| 84/29] 84)2.8 
Denver... 30|0.4| 3310.5] 39)1-0| 47|2.1| 56/2.2| 66]1-4| 72|1.7| 71]1.4 
Detroit... 24|2-1| 252.2} 33)2.4| 46|2.5| 58/3.2| 67|3.6} 72|3.3] 70/2.8 

' Galvestot 54|3.4| 56|2.8| 62)2.7| 69]3.1| 75/3-4| 81|4.4] 8313.7] 83/4.3 
Helena... 20/0.9} 2310.6} 32]0.8| 44]1.2] 52/2.3| 59/2.3] 66]1.4| 65/0.8 
Indianapolis. . | 29)3.1| 31/2.6| 41|3.9| 52/3.7| 63/3.8| 72/4.0} 76/3.9| 74|3.3 

* Jacksonville... | 55|2.8] 58/3.0} 63/2.9| 69]2.4] 75|4.0| 80)5.3| S2|6.7| 82|5.8 
Juneau....... 28/7.2)-20|5.6| 34|5.5| 41/5.4| 48]5.2| 54/4.0) 57/5.1| 55/7.4 
‘Kansas’City ..} 28/1.2} 31|1-8| 43]2.5| 55/3-1| 65/4.6| 74|5.0| 78|4.1] 77|4.1 
Los Angeles... | 55/3.1f 56/3.1] 58)2.8| 59]1.0| 62|0.4| 66]0.1| 70/0.0} 71|0.0 
Louisville.....| 35/4.2| 37|3.4| 46/4.3| 563.9] 66|3.7| 75/3.9| 79|3.7| 77|3.3 
“Memphis. .:. - 41/4/8| 44/4.4| 52|5.3| 62/48] 71/4.2| 78/3.6] 81]3.2| 7913.4 
Miami: ....:. 68|2.3| 68|2.0| 70|2.6| 74/3.4| 77|7.2| 80\7.2| $215.6| 82|5.9 
Minneapolis...| 13|0.9{ 16|1.0| 30|1.4| 462.2) 58)3.7| 68/4.2| 72/3.7| 70/3.1 
Mobile... ..-- 52|4.4) 55/5.3| 6016.0] 66/4.6| 74/4.3| 80)5.4| 81/6.9| 81|6.9 
Nashviile..... 39|4.8| 42/4.1| 50|5.1| 59/4.2| 68/3.8] 76/4.0| 79/4.0| 78|3.4 

’ New Orleans.. | 54/4.3{ 57/4.2| 63/4.7| 69|5.2| 75/4.6| 81)5.9| 82)6.4| 82|5.8 
New. York....| 31/3.7] 31/3.8| 3813.6] 49|3.2| 61/3.2| 69/3.3| 74/4.2| 73/43 
Oklahoma City | 36|1.2| 40/1.1] 50/2-0| 60]3.3] 68/4.9| 76/3.7| 81|2.9| 80|2.9 
Philadelphia... | 33/3.3| 343.3] 41|3.4| 52|3.0] 63/3.3| 71|3.2| 76|4.2| 75)/4.6 
Phoenix...... 51|0.8] 55/0.8| 61/0.7| 67|0.4| 75|0.1] 84/0.1| 90|1.1| 88]1 0 
Pittsburgh... ,| 31/3.0] 32/2-6| 40|3-0} 51|2.9] 62/3.2| 71|3.8| 75/4.0] 73|3.2 
Portland, Me. } 22|4.0| 24/4.2| 32/4.0| 43/3.4| 53/3.3| 6413.3] 68/3.1| 66|3.2 
Portland, Ore. | 39/6.6| 42|5.4| 47/4.0] 522.9] 57/2.2| 62/1.5) 67|/0.6| 67|0.6 
St. Lous. .... 31|2.3] 35/2.6| 44|3.4| 56/3.8] 67/43] 75|3.8] 7913.0] 78/3.0 
St. Paul... 1... 13|0.9| 16|0.9| 29/1.4] 46/2.4] 58/2.3| 67/4-1] 72|3.6] 69|3.0 
Salt Lake City| 29)1:3| 341.5] 42/2-0] 50/2.0] 57]1.9| 67/0-8| 76|0.5| 74/0.8 
- San Antonio. .| 52/15] 55/1-6] 63/1-8| 69/3.2| 75|3.2| 81/2.5| 84/2.2] 84|2.4 
San Francisco.| 50/4.5| 52/3.8| 54/3.1| 55/1.6| 57|0.8| 58/0.2| 5810.0] 59/0.0 
Santa Fe...... 29|0.7] 33/08] 40/0.8] 47|1.0] 56|1.3] 65/1.1] 69|2-4| 67|2.3 
Seattle. ...... 41/4.9{ 43/3.9| 46|3.0| 51/2.4| 57/1.9| 61|1.3| 66/0.6| 65|0.7 
ioux City 18/0,7| 21/0.8] 33]1-2} 48]2:7| 60/4:0| 70/4.0| 74|3.5] 7213.1 
Mae Lose +. . | 33)7.8| 34]6.7| 37|6.1| 4215.5] 47/4 2| 52|3.3] 554.3] 56|\7.2 
Spokane. ....- 28|2:2| 31/1.8| 40]1.2| 48]1.1| 56]1.4| 63/1.3| 69|0.7| 6810.6 
Washington... | _33/3.6| 3513.3] 43/3.8! 53/3.3] 64|3.7| 7214.1| 7714.7] 7514.0 
THE MEANING OF “1 INCH OF RAIN” 


An acre of ground contains 43,560 square feet. 

Consequently, a rainfall of 1 inch over 1 acre of 
' ground would mean a total of 6,272,640 cubic inches 
of water. This is equivalent to 3,630 cubic feet. 

As a cubic foot of pure water weighs about 62.4 
pounds, the exact amount varying with the density 
it follows that the weight of a uniform coating o: 
1 inch of rain over 1 acre of surface would be 
226,512 pounds, or 11314 short tons. 

The weight of 1 U. S. 


gallon of pure water is 


8.345 pounds, 


water. 
gallons each. 


A rainfall of 1 inch on a roof of 3,000 square fe 
would mean 432,000 cubic inches, or 250 cubic feet, 
available for the cistern.. This is equal to 1a 
U._S. gallon, or 41.5 barrels of 45 gallons each. 

Ten inches of snow equals in water content, ont 
the average, about one inch of rain. A 


Sept. | Oct. | Noy. — q 


3 
” 
3 
” 


63] 3.1) 52| 2.7 2.8 

65| 3.0] 55] 2:8] 45} 2.2 

72| 3.0] 63] 2.6| 52| 3.0 

69| 3.6| 58| 3.0| 47] 2.7 

58| 1.2| 45] 0.9| 28] 0.6 

63| 3.1| 54| 3.2] 42] 3/3 

62| 2.9| 52| 3.3] 39] 3.0 

77| 4/5] 68| 3.3| 58] 2.1 

65| 3:1] 54| 2°5| 40] 2.4 

67| 2/6] 56| 2:5| 42| 2:8 

64| 3.3] 54] 218] 41| 2:6 

77| 2:7| 67| 2:7| 56} 2.5 

63| 1.0} 51] 1.0] 40] 0.6 

64| 2.9| 52| 2.4] 39] 2.4 

80| 5.6] 73} 4.4] 63| 3.3 

57| 1.2] 45] 0.9| 33| 0.7 

67| 3.3| 56] 2.7| 42] 3.2 

78| 7.41 71| 4:5| 62) 2.0 
50|10.2| 4311.4] 36| 9.2 

69| 4.6] 58| 2.9] 44| 1.8 

69} 0.2| 65] 0.7| 61] 1.2] | 

71| 2.7} 59| 2.7| 46] 3.4 

74| 2:8] 63| 2°7] 52] 4:2 

81| 8.6 78| 7.7| 72] 3.3 

61} 3.1| 49] 2:1) 32|' 13 

73| 5.0| 69| 3.6| 59| 3.6 

72| 3.3| 61] 2'5} 491 3.4 : 
79| 5.0] 71| 3.3| 62) 3.1| 56/4 
67| 3.4| 56| 3.5| 441 3.0 

73| 3.0] 62| 2:9] 49] 1.9] 39/1, 
68) 3.1| 58| 2.8| 46] 2°7| 36/34. 
83) 0-8] 71) 0-5] 60) 0-7] Balk 
66| 2.6| 56| 2.5] 43] 2/3] 34}2.¢ 
60| 3.2| 50| 3.2] 38} 3.5] 37/3e 
62| 2:0| 54] 3:1| 47| 6.1| 41/67 
70} 3.5} 59] 2:7| 45) 2:8) 35/22 
61| 3.1] 49] 2°23] 32] 1/3) i9lt, 
64] 1.0] 52] 1.4] 41| 1.4] 32ln@ 
79| 3.0] 70| 2.2| 60] 1.9} Sal Le 
61| 0.4| 60] 1.1] 56] 2:4] 51/4001 
61| 1.4] 50] 1:2] 39] 0:7] 31102 
60| 1.8| 54| 2:8| 47| 5.0| 4315.6 
63| 3.0| 51] 1.8] 35| 1.0) 23)0.8 
52|10.4] 46|12.8| 3910.2] 35/9, 
29| 9-9] 48) 12) 38] 2.1) 20s 
88! 3.2| 57| 2.8] 45] 2.4] 37/88 


aay 


2 


Consequently a rainfall of 1 inch 
over 1 acre of ground would mean 27,143 gallons off 
This is equivalent to 603 barrels of 
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ean Lemperatures, Highs, Lows, Precipitation a 

Source: United States Weather Bureau , ‘ ra | 

Mean eal ei p 

Bemipene Rec- | Rec- | Ann'l Temper: Rec- | Rec- Ann’ ! 

States| Stations “_| ord | ord | Pre- || States | Stations ae pre ere rae 

Jan. | July) est, est, | (Ins.) Jan. | July aay est. | (Ins. D 

ass | (Seah taney eater —= 

53 | 82 | 103.| —1) 60.7 ||Neb....|Omaha...... 24 14 | —32] 25.55 

52 | 90.| 118 |  46| 7.6 ||Nev....|Winnemucea:| oa.t So | yan | aoeel ae ‘ 

Little Rock. .! 43 | 81 | 110 | —12} 46.1 ||N. GC... Charlotte... .| 41 { 78 | 103 5) 44 

San Francisco] 50 | 59 | 101 27\ 20.2 ||N. D....|Bismarck...:| 9 {71 | 114 
Denver...... 32.| 72 | 105 | —29) 14.0 ||N. H...:|Concord...::| 22 | 70 | 102° 
‘ New Haven,.} 30 | 73 | 101 | —15) 45.0 ||N. J...” Atlantic City.| 35 | 73 | 104 
Washington..| 33 ; 77 | 106 | ~15| 42.2 |IN. M... Santa Fe....| 29 | 69 97 
Key West. 70 | 83 | 100 41| 38.4 ||N. Y....IN. Y. Cit 32 | 74 | 102 
44 | 78 | 103 —8| 47.6 3 Cincinnati. «.| 33 | 77 | 108 
30 | 74 | 121 | —28} 12.5 +-/OKlahoma C.} 38 | 82 | 113) 
26 | 74 | 105 | —23} 31.8 --|Portland.....| 39 | 67 | 105 
a4 76 | 106 | —25) 38.3 -|Philadelphia.; 34 | 77 | 106 
0 | 75 | 110 | —32]} 31.3 -|Block Island.| 32 | 69 92 
( 32 | 80 | 114 | —22| 29.6 -|Charleston. 50 104 
BSS | S| Ba ae Reef | | A 
Portland.,...| 23 | 68 | 103 | —21] 42.0 a aoe 
Baltimore...| 36 | 78°! 107 —7} 41.9 77 | 105 
Boston...... 0 | 72 | 104 | —18} 38.9 69 | 100 
+«|Detroit...... 6°} 73 | 105 | —24| 31.0 78 | 105 
..{Minn,-S. Paul] 13 | 72 | 103 | —41] 26:8 63 | 98 
:|Vicksburg...| 50 | 81 | 104 | —1] 49:4 75 | 106 
St. Louis..../ 33 | 80 | 110 | —22) 36.7 70 | 105 
Helena......! 20 | 66 | 103 | —42] 12:5 .|Cheyenne...:| 27.1 67 | 100 


The minus (—) sign indicates temperature below 
zero. Fahrenheit thermometer registration. | 
On April 5, 1926, at Opid’s Camp, in the San 


® 


RS RC nC Seo: ae Rae 


Gabriel mountains 


of 
rain—equivalent t 
in one minute. eas 


California, 1.03 inches. ot 
tons of water per -fe 


acre 


Astronomical—New York City Weather Records sate 
New York City Weather Records 


Source: United States Weather Bureau 
DAILY PRECIPITATION, 1944, AT NEW YORK (INCHES) 


Jan. | Feb. | Mar, [ Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct | Nov. | Dec 
ge is 
| .18 
a Pare Bo ONG, ae giagt Whee 
a soy 43 
‘ n Vas (iS eee ee 
A I CRS SS Pe cee aes -08 ry 
4 bs beg .01 
OS ens Ces Ce Tr. .O1 
‘i TB) rasa. .07 
a 11 -12 .05 4 
ESSE cleans Msc es a Ne 
Z Xs Pee Cee 
-06 pix 1.03 
3! bl -18 52 
-25 7D) eRe 
-01 5 ie Paes £5 
on SS BS eee Paes tS Pee 
.- UE SES BRE Parr ne ee Pay a 
oe eB Be ISR Sse ae .16 
¥ ie Te eae ae 
Se pet ts .30 
3 EO AES GAS Bs FS 1.62 
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_» "0. trace, less.than .01 inch. 7in vicinity. 


' Snowfall in New York City (Inches) 


“ Source: United States Weather Burean 


S ° . . Pr = = = ‘ oof Sy i] 
> alia lS;Rl Pele oe la ve Oe | es |e] Bs ' 
° a © 9 S o Gia] Sis 
Z 8 S/2)/S)/<]/2 18 0; 218 Sn s|<24|s- i : 
7T. -7.7|15.2] 5.6} 4.4] 0.1] O |33.0)) 0 T. | 0.9/26.2| 0.8) T..| 0 0 (27.9 
.)-5}27-8}19.3| 7.2| 3.0] T. | 0 [57.8 0.4| 0.2] 0.9] 3.2|25.7| 1.2] T.| © 131-6, . 
T. | 0.7| 3.0] 5.0|/13.4) T. | OG j22.1 T. | T. 110.6] 5.5| 3.6] 0.1] 0.2). 0 |20.1 
T. | 0.5/10-9]21.1|13.8] 6.1] O |52.4 0 T. | 2.4] 3.1) 4.0} 4.8) 7 QO |14.3 
T. | 4.4/10.6/13.7| 3.5} T. | 0 |32.2 TT: | T. | 2.3) 1.9) 8.8] OSEAE. 13.3 
0.6] 5.1] 9.5] 1.4] 4.1] T. 9 20.7 T. | T. | 5.7] 4.1) 3.7] T.) Ted 0 135% 
| 1.0/11.4]/16.6] 5.3) 0.4; 0 34.7 0 T. | 4.2) 0.7| 3.8] 1.0] T. | O }. 97 
T. | 8.9] 1.1]12.5] 2.8] 0.7] 0 |26.0 0 1.2|.T. | 1.0]. 2.2}.0.7) T. 1710) | 5.1 
1.0| 7/3] 9.0] 1.8] 4:2] T. | O° [23.3 0 | O | 9.4) T, |11.5) 3.1) 5.) 0 )24.0 
0.8/11.8| 0.3] 2.4| 0.1] T. | O [15.4 0 0.5|13.2| 0.2/30.1| 8.5] T. | 0 |52.5_ 
O | 0.3| 1-2]14.1/21.5| T. | 0 -|37.1 T. | T.| T. |20.9|. 6.7] 2.0) T.| 0 129.6 
0 { 2.4] 4.0! 2.5] 7.7|10.2] 0 |26.8 0. | 1.8} 7.6)12.3) 9.8) 1.2}: U.1] 0 [32.8 
T. | 8.1} 0.7{11.4/23.8) 3.3) 0 47.3 T.’| 1.9) T.| 4.5] 3.6) 1.9] T. | 0 9 
T. (13-7] 5.9|12.2/11.4| 6.5) 0 [49-7 T. | 0.6] 0:7] 6.2] T. | 1.2) 5.2) 0 
0.3111.7|13.6] 3.5] 0.6} 2.6] 0 32.3 0 $12.5) 1.1] 9.5} 3.9) £9) T../ 0. 
0 | 0.4] 0.3] 0.7] 1.9] T.-| 0 3.3 0 T. | 3.8} 3.9] 9.8] 3.3) 1.4) 0 
T. | 7.9] 7.8|24.2| 5.7| T..| 0 45.6 T. | 1.6| 3.8] 7.8] 5.3116.5) 0 0 
T. | 1.5] 2.6]/13,.5|} T..| 0.1) 0 {17.7 0 T. | 0.4) 6.2] 1.2) 0.9) 0 0 
T. | 7.3) 9.9| 6.7] 23) 0 0 {27.2 0 T. | 7.6| 4.4] 3.9] 6.5) T. | 0- 
1.0} 6.0|21.8}17.4| 6.2] 0 0 |52.4 0 T. | 0.1) 5.6/10.8| 4.7 | 0 
1.2} 2.5)10.7] 3.01 8-0' 0 25 . | 6.9/13.2) 7.5) 0.110 0 
storm covered more than a day and the total snowr . 


In 1888, the ‘Blizzard’ of March 12 deposited 
§.5 inches of snow in twenty-four hours, but the 


fall exceeded twenty inches. 


by N. Y. City Weather in 1944 


were Sy ee with ee ne in ae pa a 
lthough it also | normal of six days. is, Mr: Parry said, marke 
inoe 2890 alt igh ee ea wicn ee of epebipyak hot days since 
R eighteen. mg 
arge of the New York. City | ““p Dok eentper: were : r 
peratures were recorded in eight 
eather Bureau reported in a roundup for the| os the months, with the mercury hitting its 
ar. ‘ highest point for the year at 96 on Aug. 4 and its | 
ainfall for the year was 51.49 inches, Mr. Parry | lowest.at 12 above zero both Jan. 9 and Feb. 19. © 
id, topping every report since 1890, when it was A number of records were broken, but the out- 
He added, however, that the excess was | standing one was that August temperatures were 
p in September, November, January and | broken on ten days; five of them maximum tem- 
ted out that during the growing | peratures. July was the warmest month, with an 
1 until Sept. 12 the country ex- | average of 77.2 degrees, 3.4 above normal, but May 
e worst droughts on record. showed the greatest departure from the normal. 
f ) when 8.61 | with a mean temperature of 65.1, 4.5 above average. 
The heat wave was fairly consistent, Mr. Parry 
said, beginning June 26 and lasting until Aug. 18, 
with a week of normal temperatures from July 15 


to 10. 

The year also saw a broken record on wind 
velocity when an eighty-one-mile-an-hour hurri- 
| cane in September topped the previous high record- 

ing of seventy-three miles an hour on Washington’s 


Birthday in 1 
worst of, according to the meteorologist, was 


5.8 inches below the normal 31.4. 
A 


paar aes 


to 22 and three more normal days from Aug. 6 — 


42. 
One thing yoda did not. have the most or the .~ 
snow. Total recorded for the year was 25.9 inches, ~ 
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- Astronomical—New. York City Weather Records 


Days’ Lengths at N. Y. City—Sunrise to Sunset 


el Source: United States Weather Bureau 


Day s| Jan, Feb. |March| April | May ]} June } July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Noy. 


z 


H.M.| H.M, | H.M. | H.M.| H:M.| H. H.M.| H.M.} H.M.} H.M.| H. H.M. 
10. 11.17 | 12.42 | 13.58 | 14.56 | 15. 5 | 14.20 | 13. 6 | 11.45 | 10.25 | 9.27 
10. 11.19 | 12.44 | 14. 14.57 | 15. 4] 14.18 | 13. 3 | 11.43 | 10.23 } 9.25 
10.11 | 11.22 | 12.47 | 14. 3 | 14. 15. 4] 14.16 | 13. 1 } 11. 10.20 | 9.24 
10.13 | 11.25 | 12.50 | 14. 5 | 14.59 | 15. 2 | 14.14 | 12,58 | 11.38 | 10.18 | 9.23 
10.15 | 11.27 | 12.53 | 14. 8 | 15. O | 15. 14°14.12 | 12/57 | 11.35 | 10,15 | 9.22 © 
10.17 | 11.30 | 12.55 | 14.10 | 15. 1 | 15. 1 | 14.10 | 12. 11.32 | 10.13 | 9.21 
10.20 | 11.33 | 12.58 | 14.12 | 15. 1 | 15. 0 | 14. 8 | 12.51 | 11.30-{ 10.11 | 9.20 
10.23 | 11.36 | 13. O | 14.14 | 15. 2 | 14.59 | 14. 5 | 12.49 | 11.27 | 10. 8 | 9.19 
10.25 | 11.39 | 13. 3 | 14.16 | 15. 4 | 14.58 | 14. 4} 12.46 | 11.24 | 10. 6 | 9.18 
10.27 | 11.41 } 13. 6 | 14,18 | 15. 4 | 14.57 | 14, 2 | 12.43 | 11.22 | 10. 4 | 9.18 
10.29 | 11.44 | 13. 8} 14.20 | 15. 5 | 14.56 | 13.58 | 12.40 | 11.19 | 10. 2 | 9.17 
10.33 | 11.47 | 13.11 | 14.23 | 15. 5 | 14.55 | 13.56 | 12.37 | 11.17 | 10. 0 | 9.16 
10.35 | 11.49 | 13.13-] 14.25 | 15. 6 | 14.53 | 13.54 | 12.34 | 11.13 9.59 | 9.15 
10.37 | 11.52 | 13.16 | 14.27 | 15. 6 | 14.52 | 13.51 | 12.31 | 11.10 9.56 | 9.15 
10.40 | 11.54 | 13.18 | 14.29 | 15. 6 | 14.51 | 13.49-| 12.30 | 11. 8 9.54 | 9.15 
10.42 | 11.47 | 13.21 | 14.30 | 15. 7 | 14.49 | 13.47 | 12.27 | 11. 5 9,52 | 9.14 " 
10.45 | 12.01 | 13.25 | 14.32 | 15. 7 | 14.48 | 13.44 | 12.24 | 11. 3 9.50 | 9.13 
10.48 | 12, 3} 13.26 | 14. 15. 7 | 14:46 | 13.42 } 12.22 | 11. g 9.48 | 9.14 
10.50 | 12. 6 | 13.28 | 14.36 | 15. 8 | 14.44 | 13.39 | 12.18 | 10.5 9.47- | 9.13 
10.52 | 12. 9 | 13.32 | 14. 15. 7 | 14.43 .37 | 12.15 | 10.55 9.44 | 9.13 
10.55 | 12.11 | 13.34 | 14:39 | 15. 7 | 14.41 | 13.34 | 12.14 | 10.53 9.42 | 9.13 
10.58 | 12.14 | 13.37 | 14.41 | 15. 7 | 14.40 | 13.32 | 12.11 | 10.51 9.41 | 9.13 
11, 1 } 12.17 | 13.39 | 14.43 | 15. 8 | 14.38 | 13.29 | 12. 10.47 9.39 | 9.13 
11. 3 | 12.19 .42 | 14.45 | 15. 7 | 14.36 | 13.27 |] 12. 6 | 10.45 9.37 | 9.14 
11. 6 2.22 | 13.44 | 14.46 | 15. 7 | 14.34 | 13.25 | 12. 3 | 10.42 9.35 | 9.13 
11. 8 | 12.25 | 13.47 | 14.48 | 15. 7 | 14.32 | 13.22 2 10.40 9.33 | 9.14 
11.10 | 12.27 | 13.49 } 14. 15. 6 | 14.31 | 13.19 1.57 | 10.38 9.32 | 9.14 
11.14 | 12.30 | 13.51 | 14. 15. 6 | 14.29 | 13.17 | 11.54 | 10.35 9.31 | 9.14 
. 13 14.52 | 15. 6 | 14.27 | 13.157) 11.51 | 10.32 9.29 | 9.15 

14 53 5 | 14.25 | 13.12 | 11.48 | 10.30 9.28 | 9.16 
ar 28 ea -23 OB es be OO ra 


The above table is one of averages and is approximately correct for an average year. There are slight 
tions from year to year, in extreme cases as much as 2 or 3 minutes a day. Table does not show 
of day in seconds. 


Daily Normal High and Low Temperature at New York City 


Source: United States Weather Bureau 
Jan, | Feb. | Mar. a Aug. | Sept. 4 Oct. Nov. 
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Min 
Max 
Min. 
Max. 
Mia, 


pyperes 
Riieistsd 
BSEEEERS 
3, 


<tremes of Precipitation and Snowfall at New York (Inches) _ 
; ‘ ag Source: United States Weather Bureau 
Precipitation . 


Greatest 
in 24 H.| Day} Yr. 


9.40 8-9 |. 1903 
3.62 |15-16} 1892) - 


0 
ti) 
0. 
5 8. 
0. 3.23 \13-14! 1941) 14. 
Beginning 1884-5; includes sleet; {“I”", trace, less than 0.1 inch. 


7 all i ss) 
8 |26-27|1898 ~ 
0 '26-2711890 


Sey ce ie eS em ere Ee ee 


‘Means.} 40! 28] 40] 25] 44] 30] 56| 40| 74 


178 Astronomical—New York City Weather Records 


Source: United States Weather Bureau 


! 


Daily Maximum and Minimum Temperatures at New York, 19! 


June 


Day 


July {| Aug. 


57|_ 78 


39} 39} 


Note: Highest and lowest in bold-face figures. 


DAILY MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM TEMPERATURES 


Jan. Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | Ju 
me - 


Day. 


a/eia|4 E & 
SPSLSLSILSIS/ SLES 
5] 61] 3] 63] 5] 79) 12] 80 
1) 53] 1| 67| 9| 76] 22) 87 
3] 54| 4] 63] 10] 73| 25] 88 
3] 56] °1{ 69} 8] 79} 21} 80 
4] 69] 7] 70] 3] 77| 20] 86 
31.61] 3] 69] 6] 76] 24] 87 
3] 57| 2} 68] 6] 86] 24) 88 
4| 63] 7] 65] 10| 85| 28} 87 
4| 56] 14] 64) 13] 72| 25] 91 
6] 60] 6} 72/ 12] 82] 27] 91 
1} 63] 6} 62| 15] 80| 24) 90 
2| 55| 2] 71] 11] 67} 22] 93 
5] 58] 1| 66) 5 
5] 59! i] 67| 13 
_ 6] 62| 2} 62] 15 
1| 63} 1} 74] 14 
el. 3! aa 
3 5 9 
4 9 9 
5 5 6 
2 7 1 
2 5 1 
1 4 3 
4 1 3 
0 6 
1 4 
1 7 
0} 64] 2 
2 
3 
61 73! 141 80 


ne | July 
é} a) 
Sl siz 
47| 98} 56 
45| 99) 58 
44/ 99) 55 
48} 98| 57 
50} 96 
47| 93) 57 
47|' 92] 54 
47) 98) 58 
47| 2) 58 
49} 0} 55 
49| 96) 58 
52| 93] 58 
55 
58 
56 
55 
56 
58 
58 
56 
57 
55 
58 
56 
58 
55 
56 
58 
58 
57 
55 
44) 2] 54 


Pressure (Sea Level) 


Month High- 
est Date 

JANUATY «25... 5 06-.--) 31.01 27, 1927 
February..........-...| 31.00 1, 1920 
UGETOW si besielicisieis's ee 5 31.00 9, 1943 
Ap ++}, 30.71 | 30, 1934 
May -64 22, 1936 
June 30.56 2, 1883 

ts 30.51 7, 1892 
August 30.45°| 31, 1934 
Septem +.}] 30.61 7, 1888 
October. ..... seeesas} C0. 72 10, 1929 
November .,......... +| 30.82 | 28, 1932 
December... 6. cs. ok 30.93 28, 1896 


(a) Also in 1876, Ist day. 


Lowest 


Date 


Aug. | Sept. 


2! 51 


fay 
23, 1 


: 6} 39 
Temperatures above 99° (reduced by 100) and zero or below, in bold-face typ 


EXTREMES OF PRESSURE (INCHES) AND TEMPERATURE 


OF RECORD AT NEW YORK CITY, 1871-1 
Oct. 


938 
891 
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New York City Tide Tables 


purce: U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey; Eastern Standard Time; observations made at The Battery. 
€ meridian 75° W. The hours of the day are numbered consecutively from 0h (midnight) to 23h 
All hours greater than 12 are in the afternoon (p.m.) 
om the datum of soundings on charts of the locality which is mean low water. 


February—Continued 


Time 


DUM Wr War na pot 


a 


PA OP OR OR wR wR 


Pen he > 
Ba Pa Bo Ma Pos Zr 


rs 


ls) 
| 


yi? 


54 


POUR CTR OC Gam Gm Ge A I Oo) y 
NO RN CS BHD USD UE DY OOK: & 


Bo Fo Aa to da ke So Pr Be 


h. m, 
9 48 


Po 25 
12 58 


a 
6 40 


High 
Ht.|Time 
ft. |h. m. 
4.7) 3 
12 4.2/16 
34 4.6) 4 
02 4.3/16 
24 4.4| 5 
52 4.317 
re po Oe 
15 4,2/18 
45 44\7 
10 3.9 |19 
43 44| 8 
12 3.7 |20 
45 44/9 
19 3.5 |21 
55 44/10 
33 3.5 |22 
06 4.6 |11 
42 3.7 |23 
08 ABV. 
38 3.9 |12 
01 5.0} 0 
30 4.2 )13 
50 5.0} 1 
15 4.3|14 
34 5.0} 2 
o1 4.4\14 
18 48/3 
47 4.4)15 
00 4.6) 3 
31 4.3|16 
44 4.3) 4 
15 4.2|16 
24 4.0| 5 
57 4.1)17 
Le ee 
04 3.7 |18 
38 3.9| 6 
44 3.4|18 
20 3.8] 7 
28 3.2|19 
O05) 3:7.1-8 
19 3.0 |21 
58 37| 9 
26 2.9 |22 
00 3.8 |10 
35 3.0 |22 
00 4.011 
34 3.2 |23 
5 42).- -- 
3.6|12 24 
March 
4.6) 0 30 
- 3.9|13 07 
4.8| 117 
4.2}13,50 
4.9|.2 00° 
4.5|14 29. 
§.0| 2 43 
4.7|15 07 
4:9] 3 24 
4.8|/15 45 
4.7) 4 06 
4,9}16 23 
45] 4 50 
. 4.8/17 05 
is} 0 AE 
4.2)17 51 
4.7| 6 46 


3.9)18 53 


Heights are reckoned 


March—Continued 
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180 ‘Astronomical—New York Tide Tables for 1946 — 


New York City Tide Tables 
April—Contiaued May—Continued June—Continued Z| 
‘ High Low High Low High Low 
i f rain eee 
sid Time Ht. |Time Ht. a Time Ht.|Time Ht. Time Ht. Time oh 
. |h: mm, tS: h. m. t. |h. m. ft. h. m. ft. /h. m. ft: 
18 ree Pi ist 0.0/| 19 . |10 30 “3.5| 4 29 0.1|| 24 1316 42/9 51 ot 
Sa 118 49 4.6/12 35 -—0.3|| Su |22 24 4.516 07 0.7|| M {15 59 5.0|22 43 a 
: 4.5| 0 57 —0.2]| 20 |1118 3.4] 5 04 0.3|| 25_|423 43/1044 — 
i Su 19 ss: 4.8)13 15  —0.4||/ M~-|23 08 4.4/16 33 0.9|| Tu |16 59  5.3|23 39 = 
: 45 ,45|/141 —0.3}} 21 |1206 3.4] 5 45 0.4]) 26 | 529 44/1137 —Oe 
M ab 06 «4.913 57. —0.4|| Tu |23 58 4.3/17 10 EO] WwW 07)585) PST = 
‘ 44) 2°92 —0.4|} 2201.52. ...| 6-34 0.5|| 27 |628 45/034 —@4 
‘ ra 2 43 4.9|14 35 —0.3|| W |12 53 °3.5|18 04 1.2|| Th |18 51 5.9/12 31 04 
8.59 42/301 —0.3|| 23 |050 4.2] 7 40 0.6)| 28 |723 46/129 —@4@ 
Ww a i7 4.8|15 09 —0.2|| Th |13 43 3.6|18 52 1.2|| F- |19 42 6.0113 29 —O8 
40|338 -—02|| 24 {146 42/8 44 0.5|| 29°| 818° 47] 2°22 Saga 
Th 4 ai 4.7|15 40 0.0); F [1435 3.9|21 13 0.9) Sa (2035 6.0/14 20 —O8 
SS oe. 10 73 38/413  —-o.1|| 25 |}247 42/9 39° 03|]| 30 |914 47/312 —@ 
aye r 22 26 = 4.5 |16 09 0.3|| Sa |15 34 4.3/22 14 0.5|) Su |21 30 5.8/15 13 —@ 
20 110 54 3.6/4 47° o.1|) 26 | 351 43{10 28 . 0.0 { 
Sa [23 01. 4.3|16 33 0.5|| Su 16 32° 4.723 07 0.1) July 
re 6 “111 40 3.4| 5 24 0:4|| 27 |455 44/18 16° —0.3 _ 
era azty42|16 55 0.8)| 27 /17'26%, 5.2)... -. | EOS a8] Bae e 
me) rere | 6.07 0.6|| 28 | 553 46/000 -03 @ hana) ka 
et M12 27. 3.3)17 30 1.0|) Tu |18 18 5.6|12 04 —0.5 
Tu |23 22 5.2/16 55 O0 
23 | 0 28. 41| 7 13 0.7|) 29 | 646 47|052. —06 : fae 
i sTu |13 18 * 3.2|18 23 1.2|| W 11907 5.9/12 54 —0.6|h 3}. 32 veel 8 38 O48 
= 24 1120 “40/8 30 0.7|) 30 |737 48/144 —08 2 lou. 49| 620 enh 
4) W (14 16 ‘ 3.3/20 40 1.2||Th |19 56 6.0|13 45 —0.7/) | 0 18, 28) 6:30 on 
25 |224 4.0] 9 31 0.5] 31 |8 31 47 he af 5 |104 45172745 Of 
ee ke yr bee copes Merl Fe Bear 
‘ ‘ : 6 |152. 42] 8 23 0.44 
ears June (Si fis Sho 
ES A Se Sa 9 | ae Me Re ee eee ee 
bale ae abl sz. —c3i| S@ |21.42). 58|18 25° 0 u 0.9% 
Su |i7 59. 48 : 2 °/10.29. 45/418 —08 8 | 336. 3.7/10 07 0.5%! 
os 90 | 624 48! 025 —oal| SU [2242 5.5|16 16 —0.3|) M [16 20  4.5|22,46 0. 
M 18 46 5.3 12 37 — 0.6 3 11 30 44 5.08 —0.6 9 4 33 3.6 10 52 0.5 
M [23 42 5.2|1710 0.1} Tu [1710 4.623 35. i 
aeons elit to. OF 6 04 0.3]/} 10 |528 36/11 37 0.! 
Tu |19 28 5.6|13 23 —0.7 4 —0. : Wie 
; Tu |12 29 4.3/18 12 0.4|| W {1757 48 ste 
: ae 5 |040 49] 7 05 0.0|// 11 |619 3.7/0 21 0.5% 
May W (13 25 4.319 23 0.7|| Th [1839 4.9|12 21 5 
i 7 57 5.0) 202 . —0.9 6 |134 45] 8 07 0.1|} °12°.|-7,03 | 3:8] 2 07 0. 
W (2015 5.8/1409 —-0.8]| Th|1419 4.3/20 34 0.8|/ F [19 18 5.0)13 04 0.54 
Z| 34g" 4.9] 3 50. —1.0 7 1228 43) 9 06 0.2|/ 13 | 745. 38] 151 O41 
Th /21 03  5.8/1455 -0.8|| F |15 15 4.3/21 36 0.7|| Sa |19 55 5.113 47 5 
eyo tl 27) 3:39, 1.0 8 |3 24 40] 9 57 0.2|| 14 |8 25 3.9] 2 82 0.06 
* F /2157  5.7|15 41- —0.7|| Sa |16 08 44/22 29 0.6|| Su |20 30 5.1|14 26 i 
4 |1042 45/428 -08 9 | 420 3:9)10 42 0.2/} 15 |904 39/311 0 
; Sa |2255  5.4/16 28 —0,4|| Su |16 59 4.6/23 18 0.5|| M |21 06 5.0/15 04 
5 jl 43 42/522 -0.5|| i0 | 513 °3.9/11 26¢ 0.2]! 16 1945 40| 347 —onG 
Su |23 57 5.117 23 0.0]] M {1747 4.7]... ...|| Tu [21 44) 5.0/15 39 0.54 
: 6 -.| 622 ~—02]] 11 | 602 °3.9] 0 04 0.3|} 17 /1027 4,1) 420 ' O09 
) M |12 45 4.11/18 27 0.4|| Tu |18 29 4.9|12 09 0.2|| W |22 26 4.9/6 14 0.515 
7 |058 48| 7 31 0.0|/ 12: |646 3.9] 0 49 0.2]; 18 [1109 42/454 900) 
Tu |13 45 4.0/19 47 0.7}} W |19 07 . 5.0/12 51 0.2|| Th |23 11 4.7/16 52 0. 
8 |2.00 45/840 o.1|| 13 4727 ° 39/1 3 0.1|} 19. |11 55 4.3] 5 31 01) 
W 1444 = 4.0/21 01 0.7|| Th |19°43  5.0/13 3 S| pee Md en armen b Go 3, 0.7 7 
9 |300 43/940 o.1]] 14 | 807 3.8}/215 .00]] 20 |o01° 46/611 0.2 ¥ 
Th |15 46 4.1/22 04 F |2018 5.0\14 10 0.4|| Sa |12 42 4.5118 41 8 3 
10 |} 402 42/1031 £0.0]] 15 |8 46 3.8/2 56 0.0// 21 1/051 44] 7 06 0:3 3 
16 43 4.3|22 58 0.4|| Sa |20 52 - 5.0/14 46 0.5|| Su |13 31 4.7/20 05 0.8 8 
11.) 500 4.11/11 18 0.0|/] 16 | 9°27 3:7] 3 35 0.0|} 22 1147 43)/.814 . 088 
Sa |1735 4.6/23 46 0.2|| Su |21 26 4.9/15 21 0.6/| M |14 29 4.9/21° 20 0.6 
US ee Soil 14 10 Wet 8.6 420, 0.1/} 23 1.251 41] 9 22 0. 
Su |18 20° 4.8/12 01 —0.1||° M_ [22 03 4.7/15 53 0.7|| Tu |15 33, ) 5.1/22 24. 9, 
13 | 6/36 4.2] 0 32 0.0/} 18 |10 57 3.6] 4 45 0.1|} 24 | 402 41/10 24 ° og 
M {18 59 4.9/12 43 —0.1|| Tu |22 46 4.6/16 24 0.8|| LW ]16 41 5.3/23 23 04] 
), 14/715 42/115 0.0]/ 19 [1142 37/520 , o2|| 25 1514 42\11 201. Of 
Tu |19 38. 5.0/13 23 -—0.1|| W.|23 35 4.5|17 01 0.91} Th |17 42 5.6)... 7 aE 
48) |oveoh 41) 1 58 -0.1)) 20 |... .:.| 600), 03]/ 26 | 617 44/020  —Om) 
W |20 11  5.0/14 02 | 0.0|| Th |12 27. 3.91/17 51 0.9]/}. F  |18 39 5.8/12 19 —0.2 
16 |} 831 40/238 —01]) 21 |023 4.4] 6%: 0.4|/ 27 1713 46/114 <9 
Th |20 38 4.9/14 38 O14]! F (13 12 9 41/19 11 1.0/| Sa |19 33 5.9|13 15 ~—0.3 
17°] 907 «=3.8)315 —o1l. 22 1116 43] 7.53 0.4|| 28 1805 481206 —O01 
F [2116 4.8/15 10 0.3|} Sa |14 01 4.3|20 37 0.8|/ Su |2023 5.91/14 10 —0.4 
“18 | 9 47 3.7/3 54 0.0// 23 1214 43/8 56 0.2|| 29 |858 48/254 —0: 
_ Sa [2149 47/15 40 0.5|| Su |14 58° 4.6/21 45 0.6 ; 


M (21 14 5.7\15 00 | 


September—Continued 


: October—Continued 3 
Low High j Low High Low 


13 24 OSH. BE ANG oot oc 18 69 0.3|| Tu |18 43 48/1233 -O1 


2 05 0.0|| 17 }024 4.3] 607 0.4|} 23 1708 51/054 —04 
14 06 0.4 Tu /|12 51 5.1|19 26 0.6 Ww /|19 23 4.7\13 19 —0.2 
244 Soe AS} 1528) SEL 74 27 0.7|| 24 |747 52/136 —-04 
W (|13 55 4.9|29 49 0.6 Th |20 02 4.6)14 03. —90.3 


ae 25 825 6521/2135 —03 
a F |2039 4,4/14 43 —0.3 


Day Secs a = a Day ————_—__—_ |—_______= 
Ht. Time Ht. /Time Ht. » |Time* Ht. |Time Ht. 
tt h. m. ft. |h. m. ft. “th 
—0.7 S° |} 1-90 S277 Si 1.1 9 | 6 56 £6 rier! 68 
ad —0.2|| Tu |13 57  4.3|20 38 1.3]| W |19 13 5.1/13 16 —0.2 
: ~0.5 4°} 2.19. % a3] 8.437) ost: 40 < |)'7033-) oe 3-be oe 
5.1/16 35 14 48 42\21 40 1.2|| Th |19 54  5.2/14 oo eh 
5 1316 34/946 £123]) 11,]/812 5.5|2 -0.6. 
Th (15 48 4.3|2235 0.9|| F |2036 5.1|14 3 oe 
a3 6 |423 35/1040 12]! 12 |854 5.71254 —06 
03 1650 ©64.4|23 23 0.7|| Sa |21 22 4.9|15 27 an 
0.0 7 |522 3.7]/1128 o9|| 13 |940- 5.61332 .—06 
i 0.8|| Sa |1738 -4.7].. .. ...]| Su |2215 4.71612 —05 
03 8 |611 40/008 0.4]] 14 /1035 55/413 —0.4 
a 633) O3i| su iis 25 4oliz16- 07|| mM |23 as aah7o1 os 
a 4 733 06 9 |652 43| 051 0.2|| 15 |1135 5.215 
| su 2017 Lil) M |19 05 5.211259 0.4|| Tul..., ... (18 0 00 
5 831 os{| 10 |729. 46/132 -01|| 16 |018 411556 03 
: M 2120 «=611|| Tu |19 43 5.3/13 42 = o.1/| W |12 40° 5.0/19 13. 0.3 
6 9284 09|| 11 |803 49/210 -02|| 17 |/123 40)/717 ~07 
Tu Bae? 1o|| W |20 21 ° 5.3/1424 -0.1|| Th |13 44 48/2032 0.4 
Bez 1019 ool) 12 | 840 51/246 -03]| 18 |229 39/844 07 
w 2305 08|| Th |2058 53/1502 -—0.2|| F |1451 -4.6|21 39 0.2 
e's 11 07 0.9 13 9 19 5.2}3 21 —0,4 19 3 37 4.0| 9 54 0.5 
‘Th |17 23 4.6|23 54 0.6 F 21 41 5.1)15 42 —0.3 Sa |16 00 4.6)22 38 0.1 
9 |552 3.6154 o08|| 14 |1004 53/357 -05|| 20 |441 43/1052 03 
me isa1--as|.. |. || Sa [2229 4.9116 24 —0.2|| Su |1702 46/23 25 —0.1. 
10 1640 38/040 04|| 15 |1055 53/434 -02]} 21 |537° 46/1144 O02 
Sea |18 53 5.0/1239 0.7|} Su |23 25 46/1711 _(0,0/) M |1756 47 
1 
Su 
12 
M 
13 


oe Me aie tie OS, weal ge 


4 


5 
6 26 9 O01 5.1} 252 —02 
-2 Sa |21 16 4.2/15 22 —0.2 
3 27 938 49] 3 26 0.0 
0 Su |21 55 3.9/16 00 0.0 
22 555 4.5).. .. See 28 |1016 4.7] 3 56 0.3 
Su /|18 15 5.2/12 00 6.1 M /|22 38 3.7/16 35 0.2 
23 6 47 49| 0 37, —0.2 29 (1055 4.5| 4 25 0.6 
M /|19 03 5.3|12 51 —90.1 Tu [23 27 3.4/17 14 0.5 
24 731 51|123 —-0.4 30 {11 38 4.3] 4 50 0.8 
. |17 59 0.7 


25 8 13 5.3| 205 .—0.5 81 018 3.3] 5 20 a 
WwW (2029 5.2/14 24 —0.3 Th {12 25 4.1/19 02 0.8 


Th |21 08 4.9|15 06 —0:2 November , 


Ti2 32/610. 13 
13 17 4.0|20 15 0.8 


14 13 - 4.0/21 17 0.7 
302 3.4] 9 34 1.1 
15 14 4.0/22 07 0.4 
3 58 , 3.7/10 28 0.7 

4.2/22 51 0.1 
452 42/11 16 0.3 

4.4|23 34 —0.2 


1 
F 
2 
Sa 
3 
Su 
4 
M 
5 
Tu 
1 6 26\|-. Soe ee 
1 w 1758 46/1203 —0.1 
‘2 |047 35/609 i 7 1623 61/015. -04 
w 1310 42/1951 1 Th 
g_|1'40” 3417.48.- 15 18 
Th [1401 41/2103 1.1] F 
4 )2 42.'-3:3| 0.11 -1.5}) 9 
-F (1503 41/2200 09/| Sa 
5 |348 34/1010 12]| 10 
Sa |1604  4,2/22 48 0.6]] Su 
6 |447 37/1101 09] 11 |924 57/313 —08 
Su {17 01 4.5123 32 ‘0.3|| M |22.03 44/1600 —0.9 


7 1.535 4.1}11 48 05]; 12 -/1022 5.5/3 59 05 


705 °5.5)101 —0.7 
19 29 © 4.9/13 37. —0.7 
749 67/142 —08 
2015 48/1425 —0.9 
$34 58/227 -08 
21,06 4.7|/15 12 —0.9 


Sa Sees 

Syiae eu olts 28 M (1750 4:7|..... -..-|| Tu [23 06 Rae ee 
: Oey g 1618 451/013 0.0} 13 |11 24 5.2) 460 —0. 
Ore seals 23 Tu [18 33 . 50/12 32. 0.2|/|° W |... — ».9[17 49 — 08 


3 10 44/19 27 - 


whe", 
enh 


/ 


1 24 0.1 i 1150 5.2} 515 0.1]} 22 1626 . 49/011. —03))) 


205 3.3) 8 23 1.4 


1844 48/1250 —0.5 


482 =Astronomical—New York Tide Tables for 1946; Days Between Dates — 


, 
at 
f 
| 
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New York City Tide Tables | 

: ge 
November—Continued December December—Continued _ 

. High Low High Low ‘ High Low ? 
Da —-—— ||| Day Day Teer Ti Ht! 
Time Ht.|Time Ht. Time Ht.|Time Ht. Time Ht./Time Ht 

_ — os — ~ 
. n,m, ft. h. m. ft. |h. m. it ih. m. ft. /h. m. ft? 
14 wrist £6 5 49 0.1 1 .[ P°27553.3). 7 08 1.0|| 18 |438 4.2|10 56 0.28 
‘Th 112 27. «4.9]18 56 —0.1]| Su |13 28 ~ 3.9/20 22 0.4|| W |16 54 3.6/23 10 —O.4 
12 4.0] 7 05 0.4 2 |217 ~3.5}'8 48 0.9|| 19 |529 43/11 46 0.0 
ng is 28 4.6/20 08 0.0|| M |14 23 3.9 /21 18 0.2|| Th |17 45. 3.6|23 54 —@,.2 
14. 4.0| 8 26 0.5 3, 3 't2? 43.8 }9,50 0.5,|{" 20, | 6.15" 2b tes a4 
& 14 31 -4.4/21 13 0.0|| Tu |15 24 3.9|22 07 0.0|| F [18 32 3.6|12 32 —O.2 
3415 4.0] 9 35 0.4 4 |406 42/10 45 0.1|| 21-|656 46] 0 37 ~-@8 
= 15 33. 4.2/22 08 —0.1|| W |16 26 4.0|22 53- —0.3||: Sa (19 14 3.513 17. —@2 
415 4.2|10 32 0.3 6 |501 46/1135 -0.3|| 22 |735 47/119 —OE 
no 16 34- 4,1|22 57 —0.2|| Th |17 25 42/23 40 —0.6/| Su |19 55 3.5/1400 —@c 
19 | 511 4.4/{11 24 0.1 6. aebs caSd lp hack ... || 23 |810 4.71200 —@n 
Tu |17 28  4.1\23 41 —0.3|| F |18 19 4.3/12 26 —0.6|| M [2034 ©3.4|14 42 —@s 
20 |600. 4.7]... Me 7 |642 5.5}028 —0O8|| 24 |8 46 4.6] 2 37 FY 
W |i8 16 4.1|12 11 -—0.1|| Sa |19 09 4.4/13 18 -—0.9|} Tu )2114 3.4|15 20 »-@4 
21 |642 48/024 -03 8 |7,30 57/1218 —09|| 25.1921 45/343 0.1 
Th |18 57 41/1256 —0.2|| Su |2000 4.5/1409 —1.1|| W. |21 56 3.3|15 57 —@4 
22)°/721 49/106 —03 9 |820 5.7|/208 -1.0|]/ 264958 4.4] 3 46 a 
F |19 36 4.0|13 39 —0.3|| M [2054 4.4]15 00 -—1.2]| Th [22 38 3.3/16 30 —@a 
23. |7 57 49/145 -02]| 10 |914 56|2 59 —0.9]| 27 |1036 42] 4 16 0.8. 
Sa (2014 3.9|1421 —0.3|| “Tu [2152 43/15 50 -1.1|| F |23. 21 33/1705 —@ 
24 18383 49/224 +01], 11 |1011 54/349 -O8}| 28 |1118 4:1) 4 46 0.4 
Su |20 52 3.7|15 01. —0.3/| W [2255 4.22/16 40 —1.0|| Sa |.. ..  ...|17 39 0.0, 
25.|909 47/2 59° 0.0]) 12-|1111 51/441 —0.5/} 29 |002 3.4) 5 25 0.6 
M |2130 3.6/15 39 -—0.2|| Th |23 56 41/1733 —6.7|| Su |12 02 4.0/18 21° ‘@¢ 
26 1944 46) 3 31 0.2|) 18-4}... V3] 8:88!) —O2]]> 30° | 0.45).. 43:5)}6222 0.6 
Tu (2216 3.4/16 16 —0.1|/ F_ |i12 11 4.7/18 31 —0.5|| M /12 49 3.9/19 15 9.1 
27 {1021 4.4/4 01 0.4|/| 14 |054 41] 6 45 .1|} 31 7131 3.7] 7°55 0.8 
W (|23 04 3.3|16 52 0.1]| Sa |13 08 44/19 35 —'0.3/| Tu |13 42 3.8/20 20 0.0 
28 [1103 4.2] 4 28 0.6|} 15 |150 4.0] 7 59 0.3 ’ ; 
Th |23 52 3.2/17 31 0.3|| Su |14.03 4.1/20 38  —0.2 : 
29 (1148 4.1] 458 0.8|| 16 | 245 © 40] 907 0.3 | 
POP a) Pa | ESL 0.4|| M |15 00 3.8)21 34 —0.1 — 
30 !038 3.2] 5 42 0.9|| 17 |3 42 41/10 06 0.3 < 
Sa |12 37 3.919 17 0.5 Tu {15 57 3.7|22 24 —0.2 = ; 


Tide is the rising and falling of the sea and is rightly attributed to the attractive influence of the 


u moon, modified by a similar influence of the sun, which is less in influence because of the distance fronm 


the attracting body. Tides occur twice each day, becoming each day later by half an hour to an hour! 
The rising of the tide is called the flood tide and the falling the ebb tide. Tides do not always rise tc 
the same height, but each fortnight with the coming of the new and full moon they rise much higher. 
The highest tides of the spring are those that follow the new moon by one, two or three days.. Wher 
the moon is in perigee (nearest the earth) the rise and fall of the tides are increased. 


» 


Table of .Days Between Two Dates wee 
‘(The table applies to ordinary years only. For leap year, one day must be added after Feb. 28.) 


{Dees ~ -fwse-n 


t 
6 S 
ie ate. (at $ . 
b alhi ae aleste] sil ale 
als 3 B18] gil gs 

Ble aisle (ei 2iei6i2i al als 

) reas! 91/121)152)182)213)244)274/305/335 . |866)397|425)456|486|517|5471578/60916391670 Oc 

2) 2 92}122)153}183)214|245]275/306|336 . |867] 398} 426)457}487)518/1548157916101640/671 Oil 

3) 3 93] 123) 154/184/215|246|276|307|337 ¢ 02: 

4) 4 94/124) 155/185|216|247|277/308/338 G 4 

5) 6 95/125) 156] 186|217/248|278/309/339 i) 

6| 6 96] 126) 157|187|218|249)2791310|340 08: 

7) 7 97/127}158]188}219}250]280/311)/341 iia 

8) 8 98/128] 159)189]220)251/281/312/342 ; 0717 

9; 9 99] 129] 160) 190)221/252|282|313|343 OS! 
10) 10 69/100) 130} 161)191/222)}253|283/314|/344 Togs 
11) 11 70) 101) 131) 162) 192}223|254/284/315/345 tit 
12| 12 71/102] 132|163|193|224|255|285|316|346 il 
13} 13 72/103) 133) 164|194]225|256/286/317|347 1%: 
14] 14 73) 104/134 165]195}226/257|287/318/348 713! 
15| 15 105} 135) 166} 196}227|258/288/319/349 14) 
16) 16 75) 106) 136] 167|197|228|259|289|320}350 ad 
17| 17 76/107] 137) 168}198]229]260/2901321/351 L 
18} 18 77)108] 138] 169] 199}230/261/2911322/352 


22) 22 112/142/173)/203/234/265|295]326/356 
3) 23 113)143]174|204)235/266]296|327|357 
4) 24 114/144) 175|205/ 236/267) 297/328/358 

25) 25 115/145]176| 206) 237 |268]298]3291359 


209/240/271/301/332|362 
29) 29 180}210}241/272)302)333/363 
30) 30 89/120) 150/181)211)242/273] 303] 33841364 
31) 31 oe 51. ./.1212)243].. .1304].. 21365 


: Ready-Reference Calendar 


Astronomical—Ready Reference Calendar 


ascertaining any Day of the Week for any given Date within Two Hundred Years from the 


STYLE, 


1753 TO 1999 


Feb. (28 d.) 
March (31 d.) 


Jan. (31 d.) 


a 
a 


introduction of the New Style, 1753 to 2000 inclusive 


April (30 d.) 
May (31 d.) 


wo 


June (30 d.j 
July (31 d.) 
Aug. (31 d.) 
Sept. (30 d.) 
Oct. (31 d.) 
Nov. (30 d.) 
Dee. (31 d) 


+o 
- 
ce 
a 
w 
* 
o | 
L~) 


1833 | 1861 
1839 | 1867 


1823 | 1851 
1834 | 1862 
1845 | 1873 }. 


1822 | 1850 | 1878 
1889 | 1901 
1895 | 1907 | 1935 


1879 | 1902 | 1930 
1890 


1893 | 1905 
1899 | 1911 
1922 


1832 | 1860 | 1888 


1946 | 1974 
1957 | 1985 
1963 | 1991 


1958 | 1986 


1913 | 1941 
1919 | 1947} 1975]..... 
1961 | 1989 
1967 | 1995 
1978 


1894 s 


917 


LEAP YEARS, NEW STYLE, 1756 TO 2000 


Ee, ELT WETS 
| 1928 1956 | 1984 


1764 | 1792 | 1804 


“F768 |1796 | 1808 | 1836 | 1864 | 1802 | 1904 | 1932 | 1960 | 1988 
F772 |... | 1812 | 1840 | 1868 | 1896 | 1908 | 1936 | 1964 | 1992 
4776|.... "Je44 [1872 |.... |1912 | 1940 | 1968 | 1996 

1916 | 1944 | 1972 | 2000 


1976 


1920 | 1948 


Wednesday} 1 Thursday 


‘Wednesday|10 Thursday 
Thursday {11 Friday 
14 
15 
16 
17 Thursday |17 
18 Friday 
19 Saturday 
SUNDAY 


24 Thursday 
25 Friday 
26 Saturday 
27 SUNDAY 
28 Monday 


26 
27 


Tuesday {30 We' 
3 quesdey aylgiArhurs 


ow to use the Ready Ref 
» for the year required, and 
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with the first new spot - 
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], look in the table of years for 
‘column 1 in which it will be seen 


of February has 29 days. 
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Holidays of 


Christmas and New Year's are observed the} 
world over. 

In Episcopal countries, such as England, the only 
church days which are regular legal holidays, aside 
from ha ren are Good Friday, Easter Monday, 
and Whit-Monday. : 

In Roman Catholic countries, the church days 
other than Christmas which are usually legal holi- 
days are Epiphany, Ascension, Assumption, All 
Saints’, and Immaculate Conception. Throughout 
the Latin-American countries it is usual to observe 
Good Friday and Corpus Christi. ka 

In Lutheran countries Epiphany, Annunciation, 
Good Friday, Easter Monday, Ascension Day, Whit- 
oRoey, Ash Wednesday, and Corpus Christi are 

olidays. 

z OLD ENGLISH HOLIDAYS | 

Jan. 6. TwetrtaH Day, or Twelfth-tide, some- 
times called Old Christmas Day, the, same as 
Epiphany (Feast of the Three Kings). It.is cele- 
brated in Spain as Christmas and in Italy as 
Epiphany (Befana Day). The previous evening is 
Twelfth Night. Since 1900 the Russian Orthodox 
’ Church has observed Jan. 7 as Christmas, inasmuch 
‘as 13 days instead of 12 now mark the difference 
between the old and the new or Gregorian calendar. 

Feb. 2. Canpiemas: Festival of the Purification 


Legal or Public Holidays in the United States in 1946 


Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 4 
There are no ‘‘National’’ holidays in the United States. Each State has jurisdiction over 


the World . 


Source: Official Records and World Almanac Questionnaire x 


of the Virgin. Consecration of the lighted candid 
to bé used in the church during the year. A 
known as “Groundhog Day’’ in the United Sta 
Feb., 14. Otp CanpLEMas: St. Valentine’s Das 
Lapy Day: Annunciation oft) 
Virgin. e | 
April 6 is Old Lady Day. ___| bl 
June 24. MisumMMER Day: Feast of the Nati 
of John the Baptist. 2 3 
July 7 is Old_Midsummer Day. ‘ 
July 15. St. Swirnin’s Day. There was an 0 
superstition, that if rain fell on this day it wol 
continue forty days. ; 
Aug. 1. Lammas Day. 
the festival of the wheat harvest. 1 
the festival of St. Peter’s miraculous deliveran 
from prison. Old Lammas Day is August 13 


7 


Sept. 29. Micuapimas: ‘Feast of St. Michi 
the Archangel. Old Michaelmas is Oct. 11.> 
Nov. 1. Att-HaLtomMas: All-hallows, or 


Saints’ Day. The previous evening is Alc bese 
e’en. 
Aut Souts’ Day. Day of prayer for 


Nov. 2. 7 
souls of the dead. 2 
Noy. 11. Martinmas: Feast of St. Martin. OD 


Martinmas is Nov. 23. 4 
Dec. 28. CHILDERMAS: Holy Innocents’ Day. — 


holidays to be observed. These are designated either by legislative enactment or executive proclama 
tion. The only National holiday ever proclaimed by Congress was when they. ordered (April 30, 186% 
that the one hundredth anniversary of the Constitution be observed as a National holiday. 
President and Congress designate for the District of Columbia and the Government employees throug 


out the Nation, but not for the States with the one exception referred to. The law signed by Preside 
Roosevelt (May 12, 1938) made November 11 a legal holiday in the District of Columbia, the Congres 


and the President having exclusive jurisdiction over the District. 


The legal holidays in New York State are—New Years (Jan. 1); Lincoln’s Birthday (Feb. 
Washington’s Birthday (Feb. 22); Memorial Day (May 30); Independence Day (July 4); Labor 
Columbus Day (Oct. 12); Election Day (ist Tuesday after 1st Monday 


(ist Monday in Sept.); 


2) 
D: 


November); Armistice Day (Nov. 11); Thanksgiving Day (see Nov. 28 in table of legal or public ho 


days); Christmas (Dec. 25). 


CHIEF LEGAL OR PUBLIC HOLIDAYS 


Jan. 1—New Year’s Day. In all the States, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 

Jan. 20—Inauguration Day. Began in 1937. To 

be observed every. fourth year from that date by 
the 20th Amendment to the Constitution. In the 
District of Columbia only. 
- Feb. 12—Lincoln’s Birthday. In Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada; 
New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Texas, Utah, Vermont, Washington, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, Wyoming, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
Virgin Islands. 

Feb, 22—Washington’s Birthday. In all the 
States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Canal 
Zone, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands. 

April 19—Good Friday. In Arizona (in 5 Coun- 
ties), Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Illinois, In- 
diana, Louisiana, Maryland, Minnesota, New Jer- 
sey, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, South Carolina 
Tennessee, Canal Zone, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Vir- 
gin Islands. In Connecticut Good Friday is usually 
proclaimed by the Governor as a day of fasting and 
prayer. 

May 30—Decoration or Memorial Day. In all the 
States, District of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, with the fol- 
lowing exceptions—Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana 
Mississippi, North Carolina (applies to State and 
National banks only), South Carolina (Confederate 
Memorial Day in Virginia). x 

Sept. 2—Labor Day. In all States, District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, Virgin Islands. 

Oct, 12—Columbus Day. In Arizona, Arkansas, 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Minnescta, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Texas, Utah, 
Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, Wyoming, Puerto Rico. It is also 
Fraternal Day (in Alabama), Discovery Day (North 
Dakota) and Landing Day (Wisconsin, ) : 

Nov. ene! Election Day (ist Tuesday 
after the 1st Monday in November). In Arizona, 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Michi- 


gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Ca 
lina, North Dakota, Ohid (a half day), Oklahom 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island; South Caro 
lina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia 
Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming 
Puerto Rico. (Observed only when General Elec 
tions or Presidential Elections are held). ¢ 
Nov. 11—Armis' 


tice Day. In all the States, 


trict of Columbia, Alaska, Canal Zone (mot 
banks), Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin ape de 
(Called ‘‘Victory Day’ in Colorado, Tennessee 


oneal ne Hewnd: ‘ 
Nov. Thanksgiving Day. Every State, Te 
tory and_ Possessions, Abraham Lincoln 4 
(1863) a Presidential proclamation fixing. Thanks: 
giving Day as a Holiday on the fourth or las} 
Thursday in November. In 1939, 1940 and 194: 
observance was divided, when President Roose 
velt proclaimed the preceding Thursday- for. ob 
Servance. On Dec. 26, 1941, he approved Hous 
Joint Resolution 41: ‘Resolved by the Senate. 
House of Representatives of the 
lpi ee ee 
yo. ovember in each year afi 
ae Bets 3 os Thanksgiving ue bk t 
ade a legal public hol: 4 
and Burposes. Pp oliday to all intent, 
ec. .2 ristmas Day. In all the States, rie 
of Columbia, Territories and Possessions, pti ‘ 


OTHER LEGAL OR PUBLIC HOLIDAYS 


Jan. 6—Three Kings’ Day (Epiphany), In Pu 


Rico, Virgin Islands (hal | 
aaa ae deat (half holiday in St. ‘Thome 


3en- B Battie, or Nem reate: 
an. 11—De Hostos’ rthday, In Pue 
Jan. 19—Lee’s Birthday. In Arkansae mine 
See a cenueey ee MissisHiBe No 
, Sou arolina, Tenn 
Lee-Jackson Day, in Virginia. eee ee 
Jan. 21—Foundation Day. In the Canal Zon 


Jan, en, D 
PE eee ouglas MacArthur Day. — 


Feb. 8—Arbor Day. In Arizona '\(exce E 
Coconino, Mohave, Navajo and Yanepul opeoaa 
Feb. 14—Admission Day. In Arizona. 
Feb. 15—Constitution Day. In the Canal Z 
March 1—State Day. In Nebraska, ? 
March 2—Texas ‘Independence Day. In th 
Observed as Ma 


State. 
March 5—Shrove Tuesday. 
towns ‘ 
val is celebrated), Louisiana (Parishes of soften 


In Louisiana, 


Gras in Florida (in cities and 


tist, East Baton Rouge), Canal Zone. 
} arch 15—Andrew Jackson’s Birthday. In Ten- 


ch 17—Evacuation Day. 

achusetts ion Day. In, Suffolk County, 
Marc 2—Emancipation Day. In Puerto Rico. 
March 25—Maryland Day. in that State. 
March 29—Holy Thursday. Virgin Islands (ex- 


t at St. Croix). 
, ch 30—Seward’s Day. In Alaska, Not ob- 
In the Virgin Islands. 


erved by Federal employees.) 

; rch 31—Transfer Day, 

Miso Holy Thursday in the Canal Zone. 

April 2—Easter Monday. In North Carolina; Vir- 
ee 
_ Apri Arbor Day. In Arizona (in Apache, 
Joconino, Mohave, Navajo and Yavapai Counties.) 
» April 12—Date of Passage of Halifax Independ- 
mee Resolution. In North Carolina. 
April 13—Thomas Jefferson’s Birthday. In -Mis- 
jouri (bank transactions not affected), Oklahoma 
Danks not closed), Virginia. 

April 16—De Diego’s Birthday. In Puerto Rico. 
April 18—Holy Thursday. Virgin Islands (ex- 

pai Satna 
P atriots’ Day. In Maine, Massachusetts, 
April 21—San Jacinto Day. In Texas. : 
April 22—Arbor Day. In Nebraska. 
April 22—Easter Monday.. In North Carolina; 


Uaprh 24 Asbo 
P rbor and Bird Day. In Massachusetts. 
April 26—Confederate Memorial Day. In Florida, 
seorgia, Mississippi. 
| April 25—Fast Day. In New Hampshire. (Usually 
4th Thursday in April, but not always. The 
we is determined by the Governor and Council. 
date given is on the basis of the usual custom, 
but_can be changed.) 
| May 1—Labor Day. In the Canal Zone. 
a” 4—Rhode Island Independence Day. In that 
May 10—Confederate Memorial Day. In North 
Sarolina, South,sCarolina. 
May 20—Mecklenburg Declaration of Independ- 
ence. In-North Carolina. 
May 21—Whit Monday. In the Virgin Islands. 
June 3—Birthday of Jefferson Davis or (*) Con- 
erate Memorial Day. In Arkansas, Florida, 
rgia, *Kentucky, *Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
‘olina, South Carolina, *Tennessee, Texas, Vir- 


zinia. 
' June 11—Kamehameha Day. In Hawai. 

June 14—Flag Day. In Missouri, Pennsylvania. 
June 15—Pioneer Day. In Idaho. 

June 17—Bunker Hill Day. In Suffolk County, 
Massachusetts. 

“June 20—West Virginia Day. In that State. 
June 22—Bolivarian Day. In the Canal Zone. 
June 24—San Juan Day. In Puerto Rico (bank 
holiday). 

July 13—Gen. Bedford Forrest’s Birthday. In 
Tennessee. i 

‘July 14—Bastile Day. In the Canal Zone. 
July 17—Munoz Rivera’s Birthday. In Puerto 


ly 24—Pioneér Day. In Utah. It is also Simon 
Boliver Day in the Canal Zone. 
July 25—Occupation Day. In Puerto Rico. It is 
aiso'Supplication Day in the Virgin Islands (except 


Bt St. Croix). : 

" July 27—Barbosa’s Birthday. In Puerto Rico. 
1—Colorado Day. In that State. 
46—Bennington Battle Day. In Vermont. 
19—National Aviation Day. 

30—Birthday of Huey P. Long. In Louisi- 


(in North Dakotd); 
Alaska. (Not observed 


? t. 

Posts Islands (except in St. Croix). 

” Oct. 31—Nevadaf Admission Day. In that State. 
“Nov. 1—All Saints’ Day. In Louisiana. It is 
berty Day in the Virgin Islands (St. Croix only). 
Nov. 2—Memorial Day. In the Canal Zone. 
Tov. 3—Secession from “Colombia. In the Canal 


e. 

Nov. 10—First move toward Independence from 
in. In the Canal Zone. 2 

Nov. 19—Discovery Day. In Puerto Rico. 


Ve 2 
oliday in Frederick County). ~ 


A 28—Independence from Spain. In the Canal 
Bs “q—-Arbor Day. In Arkansas. 


St. Bernard, St. Charles, St. John the | 


4 tion: Dec. 5, Constitution Day. 


23—Repudiation Day. In Maryland (bank | $n all days of the year with the exception of those 


DAYS USUALLY OBSERVED 
In New York State the General Construction Law 


makes Saturday, noon to midnight, a legal holi- 
day. This is the case in almost all of the States. 


Susan B. Anthony ‘Day, Feb. 15, is observed in 


honor of the birthday of the pioneer crusader for 


equal rights for women. Elizabeth Cady Stanton 


Day (Nov. 12) for like reasons. 


St. Patrick’s Day, March 17, is widely observed. 
Gen. Washington, when encamped at Cambridge, 


Mass., in 1776, on the night of March 16, issued 


@ special order authorizing as parole for the next 
day “‘Boston,’’ and as countersign ‘‘St.: Patrick,” 


naming General John Sullivan as ‘“‘Brigadier Gen-* 


eral of the Day.’’ 

Army Day, April 6, is observed in New York, and 
some other states, by a display of flags and by 
military parddes. 

Navy Day, October 27, sponsored annually by the 
Navy League of the United States. October is also 
the month in which the American Navy was 
founded (1775) by the Continental Congress. 

Pan American Day is observed April 14, because 
on that date in 1890 the First International Con- 
ference of American States, meeting in Washing- 
ton, adopted a resolution that resulted in the 
creation of the organization known today as the 
Pan American Union. The day is intended espe- 
cially to appeal to schools. 

Mother's Day is the 
Father’s Day, third Sunday in June; Child Health 
Day, May 1 (by annual Presidential Proclama- 
tion); National Maritime Day, May 1; American 
Indian Day (fourth Friday in September); Con~ 
stitution Day, September 17 (date fixed). 

Forefathers’ Day, Dec. 21 (landing on Plymouth 
Rock in 1620) is celebrated by dinners of New 
England societies everywhere and “‘Down East,’’ 
but it not a public holiday. 4 

National Maritime Day was first proclaimed in 
1935, in commemoration of the departure of the 
Savannah from Savannah, Ga., on May 22, 1819, on 
the first successful transatlantic voyage under 
mn propulsion. May 22 is an observance, not a 
holiday. 

Arbor Day—Tree-planting day, was first ob- 
served April 10, 1872, in Nebraska, on which occa- 
sion more than a million young trees were set 
in the ground in that state, Since then the ob- 
servance has spread all over the country. 

Bird Day is another observance which is linked 
to Arbor Day in places. 

PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN CANADA, 1946 


New Year’s Jan. 1; Good Friday, April 18; 
Thanksgiving Day (b); Remembrance Day, Nov. 

3 Christmas, Dec. 25. (Easter Mondays April 22; 
Victoria Day, May 24; the King’s Birthday and 
Remembrance Day, Nov. 11, have been dropped for 
the duration of the war.) 


(a) The birthday of the reigning Sovereign, or 


the day fixed by proclamation for its celebration, 
(usually June 9); 4 any day appointed by proc- 
Jamation for a public holiday or for a general fast 
or general. thanksgiving. The second Monday of 
October seems to be the date usually settled upon 
for this holiday. (When New Year's, Christmas, 
Victoria Day, Dominion Day and Sovereign’s Birth- 
day fall on Sunday, the following day is observed 
as the holiday.) 
BANK HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND, WALES AND 
NORTHERN IRELAND 
ster Monday, Whit Monday, first Monday in 
y, Christmas (Boxing 
Banks also close on Good Friday and 


EIRE 
In Hire 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 
The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics observes 


Dec. 22 as ‘‘Bloody Sunday,’ the date of the pbe- 


inni f the general strike in St. Petersburg 
Fenidered), 1905: Jan. 22, Lenin Memorial Day; 
May 1, International Working Class Day; Nov. 7, 


October Socialist Revolu- 
anniversary of the Great Oc appt ese 


the foregoing and Sundays, when they 
Se ceep to the eeublic. The Soviet Union has 
adopted an 8-hour day, 6-day working week, Mon- 
day to Saturday inclusive- ; 


second Sunday in May; 


June 29 is observed to commemorate 
the passing of the new Constitution. 


” 


cs 


cos 


Eyal 


186 Astronomical—Easter and Lerten Dates 2 
: = 7 | 
Ash Wednesday and Easter Sunday 4 . 
{ ‘ s F > / 
Source: Observatory and Ecclesiastical Computations : 
: Easter Ash Easter Ash ‘Easter , Ash : 
/ Year oon. punday, Year | Wed. Sunday Year | Wed. |Sunday! Year Wed. Sundd 
1801.../Feb. 18|April 5,/1851.../Mar. _5|April 20 20;April 7 |1951...|Feb 
igo2.:|Mar, 3|April 18||1852.-.\Feb. 25/April iI 12|Mar. 30 |1952...|Ieb. 
1803. ..|Feb. | Feb. 9)/Maur. 27 25\April 12 |1953..<|Feb. 
i . _1 April 16 17|April 3,/1954.. .}Mar 
» 21\April 8} 8] April 23)/1955. Feb. 
- _6)/Mar. 23 28\April 15|/1956. . .| Feb. 
. 25)April 12)}1907 13]Mar. 31)|1957...)Mar 
. 17fApril 4) 4|April 19)|1958...| Feb. 
. 9| April 24 24/April 11/|1959.. 2) Feb. 
22|April 8) 9|Mar, 27:/1960...| Mar, 
. 13)/Mar. 31) 1jApril 16|}1961...|Feb. 
5] April 20}; 21\April 7||/1962. Mar 
18j|April 45 5|Mar. 23)/1963...|Feb. 
10|Mar. 27 25|)April 12)|1964...|Feb. 
1/Aprit 16 1W7jApril 4)|/1965...|Mar 
14/April 1)! S|April 23'|1966...|Feb. 
6|April 21 21/April 8)|1967. Feb. 
26|April 12}) 13]}Mar. 31/|1968...|Feb. 
10)Mar. 28} 5) April 20//1969...|Feb. 
2}April 17 18|April. 4//1970...|Feb. 
22|April 9 Mar. 27|/1971...|Feb.¢ 
14)Mar. 31)| 1jApril 16}|1972. Feb. 
26] April 13 14)April _1||4973. Mar 
18jApril 5 .  d5{/April 20}}1974. ..|Feb. 
10|}Mar. 28 25) April 12]|1975...|Feb. 
1} April 16 17|April 4|/1976. ..| Mar. 
14/April 1 2|April 17)|1977...|Feb. 
6) April 21 i 
26/April 13 
11}Mar. 28 
2)April 17} 
22\April 9 
7|Mar,. 25 
27/April 13 
18|Aprib 5 
10};April 25 
23/April 10)} 
15/April 1|/1 
6|April 21) 
19}April 6 
11|/Mar. 29 
2)April 17 
15j}April 2) 
7|Mar, 25 
27\April 14 
19/April 5 , 
. 3)April 18 19|/April -6 : i2|Mar,. & 
848 »+.|Feb. 23/April 10 | 11|Mar. 28/|1998...|Feb. 25|April_ 
1849... Jeb. 21{April 8 11899... Reb. 15/ April 2 2|april 17|/1999...|Feb. 17|April | 
1850. ..|Feb. 13!Mar. 3i[/1900. Feb. 28!April 15 22/April 9\|2000...!|Mar. 8|April 2% 
‘In A. D. 325 the Council’ of the Christian) days previous to Easter Sunday, not countin 
Churches at Nicea in Asia Minor (present-day | Sundays. mal 


Nice or Isnik, in Asiatic Turkey) drew up the 


' Nicene Creed, and also decided that Easter shall be 


of March. 


on the first Sunday following the Paschal Full 
Moon which happens upon or next after the 21st 
The principal reason ‘was that the 
ilgrims needed moonlight to travel on their way 
o the great yearly Easter festivities. The date of 


- Easter thus may vary between March 22 and April 


~ 


25, over a period of 35 days. 

Because of this wide fluctuation the British 
Parliament in 1928 passed a permissive statute with 
the purpose of bringing Easter within the ‘‘orderly 
seope of a solar measurement of time,’’ determining 
provisionally that it should be “the first Sunday 
after the second Saturday in April.'’ This reduces 
the range of variation less than a week. But the 
change was to await international consent and that 
has so far not_been obtained. 

If Paschal Full Moon _ falls .on_a Sunday, then 
poner Day is the next Sunday. The Paschal Full 

oon is the Fourteenth Day of a Lunar month 
reckoned according to an ancient ecclesiastical 
computation and not the real.or astronomical full 


moon. 
Lent, the great period of fasting in the Christian 
Church, begins on Ash Wednesday, which comes 40 


‘The Goiden Number, used in the table below, 
dividing the given year by 19; for example: 10 is 


Golden Golden 

Number Date Number Date 
1 April 14 6 April 18 
2 April 3 rd April 8 
3 ar. 23 8 , Mar. 28 
4 April 11 9 April 16 
6 . 31 10 


te yrearer bc cad pee the remalndet, obtained up 
e Olden Number for e year a 
the date of Paschal Full Moon is April 5, and this beingsThursday, zi ASH on 


DATE OF PASCHAL FULL MOON, 1900-2199 


Lent originally was a period of but 40 hour 
Later it comprised 30 days of fasting, omitting’ a 
the Sundays and also all the Saturdays except o 
Pope Gregory added Ash Wednesday to the fas 
together with the remainder of that week. al 

The last seven days of Lent constitute Holy We 
beginning with Palm Sunday. *Passion Week pr 
cedes Holy Week. The last Thursday—Maun 
Thursday—commemorates the Institution of th 
Eucharist. a | 

The following sd Good Friday, commemorate 
the day of the crucifixion. Mohammedans celebrath 
Friday as the day of Adam’s creation. Among Ger 
mans Friday was sacred to the Goddess "mania 


Wiaster 1a the chief festival of t Ch , 
aster is the chief festival o ristian yea 
commemorating the Fecurrectione te Christ. Ii ys 
curs about the same time as the ancient heathe: 
Roman celebration. of the Vernal Equinox, 
arrival of Spring. In the second century, A.D 
Easter Day was, among Christians in Asia Minor 
the 14th of Nisan, the seventh month of the Jewis 
calendar. The Christians in Europe observed th 
nearest Sunday. a 

The Jewish calendar is based'on days re 
from evening to evening. 


th 


Easter Sunday is on April 8, 1908 ; 


Golden Gold 
Number Date Number 
11 ar. 25 1 
12 April 13 red 
13 April 2 18 
14 Mar, 22 19 
15 April 10 1 


i i | 


e@ Roman Catholic Days of obligation are: 
1 (Circumcision of Christ); Ascension -Day 
y days after Easter Sunday); Aug. 15 (Assump* 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary); Nov. 1 (All 
ts’ Day); Dec. 8 (Immaculate Conception); 
25 (Christmas), and all the Sundays of the 


Roman Catholic canon law prescribes absti- 
ice for every Friday of the year. Abstinence and 
eee ber are to be observed on Ash Wednesday, 

ednesdays and Fridays of Lent (in the United 

ites), the Ember Days, the Vigils of Pentecost, 

© Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary, the 

t of All Saints, and the Nativity of Our Lord. 

ne Iaw of fast alone is prescribed for all the 
pmaining days of Lent except Sundays. 

"In the American Episcopal Church the days. of 

lasting or abstinence to be observed, according to 
he Book of Common Prayer, are the forty days of 

t, the Ember Days, and all the Fridays of the 
fear except Christmas Day and the Epiphany. 


mF . 


Astronomical—Church Fasts, Calendars, Altar Colo 
: Church Fasts 


rs 


The three Rogation Days are days of Solemn 
Supplication. In the Greek Church the four prin- 
cipal fasts are those in Lent, the week succeeding 
Whitsuntide, the fortnight before the Assumption, 
and forty days before Christmas, 

Ember and Rogation Days are certain periods of 
the year devoted to prayer and fasting. Ember 
Days (twelve annually), about the beginning of 
the four seasons, are the Wednesday, Friday, and 
Saturday after the first Sunday in Lent, in Spring; 
after the feast of the Pentecost (Whitsunday): 
Summer; after the festival of the Holy Cross, 
Sept. 14, Autumn, and after the festival of St. 
Lucia, Dec. 13, Winter, Ember Weeks are the weeks 
in which the Ember Days appear. 

Ember Days in 1946 are March 13, 15, 16; June 
bg a 15; September 18, 20, 21; December 18, 

Rogation Days occur on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday immediately preceding Ascension Day, . 
and in 1946 fall on May 27, 28, 29. 


Jewish Holidays, Festivals and Fasts 


estivals and Fasts |Hebrew Date) 1942-1943 | 1943-1944 | 1944-1945 1945-1946 )8 1946-1947 
OA SS Tishri 1\Sept. 128. |Sept. 30 Th Sept..18 M.|Sept. 8 S|Sept. 26 Th. 
of Guedalia*..... Tishri 3\Sept. 14 M. | Oct. S.|Sept. 20 W.|Sept. 10 M |Sept. 28 S. 
of Atonementt....|Tishri 10|Sept. 21 M. | Oct. 9 S.|Sept. 27 W.|Sept. 17 M |Oct 5 8. 
les, Ist Day ishri 15|Sept. 26S. |Oct. 14 Th. Oct. 2 M.|Sept. 22 S|Ocet. 10 Th. 
acles, 8th Day. .|Tishri 22) Oct. 3S. |Oct. 21 Th.j|Oct. 9 M.|Sept 29 §|Oct I7 Th 
joicing of the Law Tishri 23\Oct. 4Su. | Oct 22 F.\Oct. 10 Tu.|Sept. 30 Su.JOct. 18 F. 
W) a aae Kisleyv 325|\Dec. 4F. |Dec. 22 W.|Dec. 11, M.|Nov. 30 F. Dec. 18 W. 
of Tebet Tebet 10|Dec. 18 F. |Jan 6 Th./Dee. 26 Tu.|Dec. 14 F.jJan 2 Th, 
Pimciad silat es COT eee |. oe Mar, 9 Th.|Feb. 27 Tu. Mar, 6 Th. 
{Leap Year) AdarShenii4|Mar.21Su.} sd | zw eee pannne Mar. -.17- Sut}. Skee eas 
Passover, ist Day. isan 15| April 20 Tu.| Apr 8 Se.|Mar, 29 Th.|April 16 Tu|Apr. 5 8S, 
very 7th Day.....|Nisan 21\April26M.|Apr. 14 F.|April W,|April 22 M.|Apr. 11 F. 
ver, Last Day....|Nisan 22|April27 Tu.|Apr. 15 S.|April 5 Th./April 23 Tu) Apr. 12 8. 
buoth Feast of Weeks|Sivan 6\June 9W.|May 28Su.|May 18 F.|June 5 W.|May 25 Su. 
of Tammuz*.....|Tammuz 17/|July 20 Tu.|July 8 S.\June 28 Th.|July 16 Tu|July 58. 
of Abh*...,......|Abh 9| Aug. 10 Tu.| July 29 8.\July 19 Th.|Aug. 6 TulJuly 268 


(Sif Saturday, substitute Sunday immediately fol- 
lowing. +Yom Kippur. All Jewish holidays, etc., 


begin at sunset on the day previous to that given) added month some years, 


in the table. 


a 


to the Octave of Epiphany, inclusive 
t; Maundy 


cept on Feasts 9 
Trinity Sunday. 
tion) Annunciation, St. 
ael, St. Luke,. All Saints, Saints no Martyrs, 
eauron Saints (Transfiguration and Dedication 
urch). Z 


Days, Etc. 


olden Number.........+- 
day Letter......-+++5 ‘ 
8 after Epiphany.... 


1942 


oe 
. 


PIOIDAY cc ores pejenecceas 
iim Sunday. 


a eae 
ation Sunday......-. 
sion Day.....-.- 
itsunday... 


wewees 


ays after Trin ey 

; Sunday in Adve’ Nov. 30 
Date 

May 
) ||June 
fication)||June 
‘ins June 
June 


Holy Days 


19/Great Friday ||June 
21|Holy Pasch (Easter) Aug. 
31St. George : Aug. 


es above are accord- 
which was adepeg 


‘change from 


s 


- Protestant Episcopal Calendar, 
“White—From the First Service (First Vespers) of , 


: Greek Church Calendar, 1946 


Holy Days 


The months of the Jewish year_are: 1 Tishri; 
2 Chesvan (Also Marcheshvan); 3 Kislev; 4 Tebet 
(Also Tebeth); 5 Sebat (Also Shebhat); 6 Adar; 6a, 
Adar Sheni; »7_Nisan; 


8 Iyar; 9 Sivan; 10 Tammuz, 11 Abh; 12 Elul. 


1946, with Altar Colors, 


Red—From First Vespers of Pentecost to the 
First Vespers of Trinity Sunday (which includes 
Ember Days): Holy Innocents (if on a Sunday), 
and Feasts of all Martyrs. 

Violet—From Septuagesima to Maundy Thursday 
(Easter Eve); Advent Sunday to Christmas Eve,’ 
Vigils, Ember Days (except in Whitsun Week); 
and Rogation Days; Holy Innocents (unless Sun- 


day). 
Black—Good Friday and at funerals. 
Green—All other days. Z 


1943 1944 1945 1946 


1947 


Date Holy, Days 
30] St. Alexander Neysky* 
| Nativity of Theotokos 
14| Exaltation of Cross 
1| Patronage of Theotokos 
15| First Day of Fast of 
Theotokos 
2i| Entrance of Theotokos 
9| Concept of Theotokos 
25| Nativity (Christmas) 


days for the years 1582 


orian calendar, add 10 
on from 1700 


51900; 13 days since 1900. : 
180 1846 the Greek Orthodox Church will observe 


all Holy Days on the dates given above. 


to 1800; 12 days from =~ 
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Astronomical—Church Memoranda; Calendar Improvement 


Church Memoranda for 1946 \ 


JANUARY 


1, Circumcision (Tues.) 
6, Epiphany 

3. J. Sun. aft. Epiphany 
QO. 11 Sun aft. Epiphany 
oO. 
7 


. Palm Sunday 

. Good Friday 

. Easter Sunday 

. St. Mark 

. 1 Sun. aft. Easter 


MAY 
. Wednesday 
. St. Philip & St. Jas. 
y . II Sun. aft. Easter 
2. Purification . III Sun. aft. Easter 
3. IV Sun. aft. Epiphany | 19. IV Sun. aft. Easter 
V Sun. aft, Epiphany . Rogation Sunday 
yi Septuagesima . Ascension Day 
24. Sexagesima 
’ St. Matthias _ JUNE 
. Saturday ° 


1 
MARCH 2. Sun. aft. Ascension 
. Friday 9. Whitsunday 
, Quinquagesima 11. St. Barnabas 


. Conversion of St.Paul 
. 121Sun.aft.Epiphany 


FEBRUARY 
1. Frida: 


14, IV Sun. aft. Trinity | 20. XV1I1 Sun. aft. Pri 
21. V Sun. aft. Trinity 2 y 
25. St. James 27. XIX Sun. aft. Tr 
28. VI Sun. aft. Trinity | 28. St. Simon & Sf. Jue 
AUGUST NOVEMBER | 
1. Thursday 1. Friday + 
4, Vii Sun. afi. Trinity 1. All Saints e 
in eg ehh Ar aN ; 3. XOX Sun. aft. Trinh) 
. V{II Sun. aft, Trinity | 10, XX1 Sun. aft. Trininj 
ae ie eeeecaea oe ihilae SRitsun aft-Trink 
. 5 olomew = 
25. X Sun. aft. Trinity | 24 <*Hi Gum atime 


ity & 
28. Thanksgiving Day ~ 
L XISun, aft, Trinity 20, St. Andrew : 
Fe. un. aft. Trinity " 
5, X11 Sun. aft. Trinity DECEMBER 
1. St. Matthew 1. I. Sun. in Advent” 


SEPTEMBER 


1 

3 st ‘ 

6. Ash Wednesday 16. Trinity Sunday 22. XIV Sun. aft. Trinity | 8. I Sun. in Advent. 
10. I Sun. in Lent 20. Corpus Christi 29. XV Sun. aft. Trinity | 15 111 Sun. in Advent © 
17, IL Sun, in Lent 23. 1 Sun, aft, Trinity 29. St. Michael and All | 9)" gt Thomas (| 
24, a Sun, in Lent Ee ae — Baptist Angels 22. IV’Sun. in Advemit 
25. Annunciation °* 29. St. Peter “eee cat 
31. IV Sun. in Lent 30. II Sun. aft. Trinity OCTOBER 25. Christmas , 

1. Tuesday _26. St. Stephan | 
; APRIL JULY 6. XVISun. aft. Trinity | 27. St. John Evangelise 
1. Monday | 1. Monday fi 13. XVIISun.aft.Trinity | 28. Holy Innocents 
7. V Sun. in Lent 7. I11 Sun. aft. Trinity | 18. St. Luke 29. Sun. aft. Christmas 
Mohammedan Calendar, 1946 
¢ Month Month 

Year Name of the Month Begins Year Name of the Month Begins, 

| 1365 6, 1945|| 1365] .Shaban 4 
1365 5, 1946|| 1365) 
1365 3, 1946)| 1365 
1365 5, 1947|| 1385 
1365 3, 1946|| 1365 
1365 3, 1946|| 1366 
1, 1946|| 1366 


Calendar revision continues to progress toward 
actual adoption Jan. 1, 1950. The World Calen- 
dar is the only plan now receiving serious inter- 
national consideration. It has already the ap- 
proval of 14 governments: Afghanistan, Brazil, 
‘Chile, China, Estonia, Greece, Hungary, Mexico, 
Norway, Panama, Peru, Spain, Turkey and 
Uruguay. It is sponsored internationally by the 

hambers of Commerce of the British Empire, the 

niversal Christian Council, the World Federation 
of Education Associations, the Mexican Hotel As- 
sociation, the Canadian Retail Federation, the 
Labor Conference of American States, Chile, etc. 
In the United States, it has the support of the 
National, Education Association, the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, the National Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
the New York State Chamber of Commerce and 
other Chambers of Commerce, the American As- 

sociation for the Advancement of Science, the 

American Academy of Arts and Sciences, the Amer- 
ican Industrial Bankers Association, the American 
Institute of Accountants, the Amateur Athletic 
Union, etc. Among religious denominations, it is 
approved by the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
American. Lutheran, Reformed and has the en- 
dorsement of the Methodist Church Council of 


shops. : 

The World Calendar is being advocated by cal- 
endar reform organizations in Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, England, France, 
Germany, Greece, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Mexico, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Poland, Spain, Switzer- 
land, Turkey, the United States, Uruguay, Vene- 
zuela and Yugoslavia. ) 

The World Calendar anaes the length of 
the familiar 12 months, equalizes the quarters ‘and 
half-years and makes the calendar perpetual, every 
year the same. Equalization of the quarters and 
half-years is accomplished by giving the first 
months of every quarter 31 days and each of the 
remaining two months 30 days. .Thus the 12- 
month year Has four months of 31 days and eight 
months of 30 days. Every month has exactly 26 
weekdays in addition to Sundays; the quarters be- 
gin on Sunday and end with Saturday; and every 
hee begins with Sunday, January 1st. Symmetry, 

alance, order, and Stability are achieved without 


difficult transitional changes. 

To conform to the necessary 365 days in ordinary 
years and 366 days in leap years, vitally essential 
if any calendar is to harmonize with the solar 
year and make it comparable from year to year, 


Calendar Improvement 


days and dates 
be set so that 


ce 


k, such as “thal 
n November’ 


obviously of ar effort, 
productions, as everything would eee i 
Smoothly with the use of th 
He ete ae of time. ne, palazees aay bi 
To put a revised calendar into actual o oe 
it is obyioia that some kind of internationel aed 
ment must be secured. It is anticipated that def 
international action within the next few y 
before 1948, by a nation or group of nations, wi 
be inaugurated for the adoption of The* Wor 
Calendar on Sunday, January 1, 1950, when 
the present and the World Calendar agree. 
date makes the change from the old to’the ni 
calendar easy. Every year would begin on Sunda 
January 1, and the working week would begin y 
Monday, January 2d. as New Year’s Day is p: 
oh 


fortes! the Year-End Day, the Saturday-Wo 
The World Calen 
The World Calend 


Building, Rocke: 


- 


ote congut 
-World, Polar 


Trips Around 


Memorable Dates—4004 B.C.-64 A.D. 


MEMORABLE DATES : 


also the various other collections of dates, such as 
Explorations, English Channel Swimmers, Fast Green Pakoeee. Fast Mi Beootan, 
the World, Coal Mine Disasters, Troops Engaged in U. S. Wars, Union Army Losses 


N 


Train Records, 


Civil War, Confederate Troops in the Civil War, World War Casualties, Chronology of the Year, 


Because of this fact, astronomers 


ate of the Creation of the World, accord- 
which is 


4004—D. D 
: to Archbishop Usher’s chronology, 
a5 on Biblical records. Modern Science, based 
eee ogical records pushed the creation back 
: , 2,000,000,000 or more years, and estimates 
iat human life has existed on this globe not fewer 
Wan 2,000,000 years. Excavations reveal bones and 
ther relics which indicate great antiquity of life 
| one form or another, possibly more than 1,400,- 
0,000 years. 
4000—The Flood or Deluge, mentioned in the 
ible. The date has been fixed by unearthing re- 
ains in alluvial deposits, including stranded fish, 
ear Kish, showing that the sea swept in over the 
lains of Mesopotamia. Kish was founded after 
ne Flood. 3400-3200 B.C. Noah’s Ark, by estimates 
ased on Old Testament description, was a 20,000- 
ship. Archbishop Usher estimated the date of 
Flood as 2348 B.C 
$400—Beginning o 
ted). The XXxXth D 
. The XV-XVII Dynasties 
those of the Hykos (Hat), or S 
ho came from Western Asia. " 
-1800—(Breasted) Egyptian pyramids built, 
ding for 60 miles south from Gizeh nearly 
Cairo (IV-V1I) Dynasties. 


: 
- 


1] observations were made 
Khammurabi 
ed Babylonia 

e city was finally 


Shin: 
ese ging Gardens 
built .in- the zzar, 600 
x who in 587 B. s Temple 
Jerusalem 


2059—(Approximate). Cities of Sodom and Go- 
jorrah, near the Dead Sea, destroyed by fire. 
Armageddon (modern Megiddo) already in 
tence as a city in Palestine. It was there, ac- 
saa to the Bible (Revelations), that the pro- 
Resied final battle between good and evil would 
e fought. Since the site was discovered, modern 
jaeologists have dug down to bed rock of.the 
ancient of the 20 settlements that successively 


Bepies the site. 
3—Jerusalem 
nee as a Jewish 


j Jebusites by 
mded: his first temple there 


by , 
150-1729—(year 
f :-followed th 
his family. Moses 
fmitic worship introduced in 15' 
C Israelities made their 
7 who was then 80 
in 


Joseph sold into 
y Jacob 
1527 B.C. 


bog. 
burned and destroyed by 


tradition. e 
to Biblical a Me it did 


amed after 
before 


183-4 B. a 
aris lacks proof; the story 


symbolic... . : 
Carthage founded, in,Africa, near Tunis by 
sister of Pygmali ing of Tyre; city 


. The legend is 
a bullock and a heifer 
ed -out the boundary and 


-| Romans, 


persecutions were renewed under Domitian, 


far Disasters, Political Assassinations, Tables of Rulers, Authors, etc, 


. THE YEAR 1 BEFORE CHRIST - ; 
year 1 B.C. is the first year before the beginning of the Christi 
sear of Ee Christian Era; Bracers January L ristian Era, and the year 1 A.D. is the 
elapsed number of years between a date -C. and the same A.D. is one less than the sum of th 
e use a different method of desi 8 e 
tian Era, calling the year 1 B.C. the year 0, the year 2 B.C. the arts tat aoe peed 
‘oning, the year 74 B.C. is the year —69, and the year 2000 years later will be A.D. 1931= 69 + 2000. 


1 B.C., is just one year before January 1, 1 A.D. 


¢ BE AR saa ah of Samaria; captivity of the ten 
660—Japanese empire founded by Jimmu Tenno 
legendary descendant of the Sun “Goddess. d 
585-72—Siege and capture of Tyre; city taken 
— demolished by Nebuchadnezzar, 572 B.C,; re- 
a on an opposite island; taken by Alexander 
os Great in 332 B.C.; by the Crusaders in 1124 
.D.; last changed hands in 1841. The sister city, 
Sidon, in Syria, was taken by Cyrus, 537 B.C., an 
a ee 332 B.C. The British got it in 1840 


562-52—(?) Buddha born. 
551—Confucius born, in China; died in 479. 
525—Egypt conquered by Cambyses, King of 
Persia, son of Cyrus. 
500—Rise of Maya @ivilization in Mexico and Cen- 
tral America. Their Second ‘Empire in Yucatan, 
covered the period $60-1200 A.D., succeeded by the 
me 1200-1450 A.D, Then came the Aztec 
490—Greeks defeat Persians at Marathon.. This 
led King Xerxes of Persia to invade Greece. He 
was checked at Thermopyle by Leonidas and his 
Spartans in 480 B.C. In May, 1939. A.D., 
archaeologists discovered spears, arrows and other 
arms in Thermopylae Pass, corroborating ancient 
history regarding the battle there in 480 B.C. 
431—Peloponnesian War began (between Athens 
and the people on the peninsula of Peloponnesus, 
(also called Morea); ended in 404 B.C., when 
Teena took Bee 
lexandrian Libra founded; b 47 
B.C. and 640 A.D. % oe 
323—Conquest of Egypt by Alexander the Great, 
of Greece, son of Philip of Macedon. 
264-41—First Punic War; second, 218-201; third, 
149. Hannibal crossed Alps in 218. All the Punic 
Wars were between Rome and Carthage; latter city 
burnt in 146; rebuilt by Julius Caesar, finally de- 
stroyed by Saracens (Arabs) in. 689 A.D. 
60—First triumvirate in Rome; Pompey, Caesar 
and Crassus; 58-51 Caesar conquered Gaul and 
Britain. The latter was abandoned in 436 A.D., 
and Gaul evacuated 464-476 A.D.- 

Assassination of Julius Caesar, in the Sen- 
ate House at Rome, March 15. The Second Trium- 
virate (Octavius. Anthony, and Lepidus) was 
formed in 43. 

31—Battle of Actium; defeat of Anthony by Oc- 
tavius Caesar, who conquered Egypt from Queen 
Cleopatra and made it a Roman province in 30 
B.C. Cleopatra and Anthony killed themselves. 
Cleopatra had a son, Caesarion, by Julius Caesar; 
by Anthony she had two sons, Alexander and 
Ptolemy, and a daughter, Cleopatra Selene, who 
became Queen of Mauritania. Caesarion was 
by order of Octavius. ; 

4—Birth of Jesus Christ. 4 


A. D. THE CHRISTIAN EBA 


29—The Crucifixion. The death of Jesus on the 
cross took place on the equivalent of Friday, April 
7, according to astronomical calculations by Dr. 
Oswald Gerhart, emeritus professor at the Konig- 
stadt Realgymnasium, Berlin, who concludes also 
that the Savior was 30 years old at the time o 
his death. This was in the reign of the Roman 
Emperor Tiberius. Designation by Pope Pius XI 
of 1933 as a Holy Year continued the Roman 
Catholic Church in its ancient belief that the 
Crucifixion was on Friday, April 3, 33 A.D. 

43—The Roman Emperor, Claudius, husband of 
Messalina, took with him to Britain many ele- 
phants, camels, and African black men, with which 
pis generals defeated the Britons at the Battle of 


she poisoned herself to death. 
64—Burning of Rome; 


tians, under Emperor 
it is said, were the Apostles Peter and Paul. 
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and were continued at intervals until and under 
Diocletian, 303-313. 

70—Jerusalem destroyed by Titus. 

79—Pompeii. and Herculaneum destroyed by 
eruption of Mt. Vesuvius. y 

313—Constantine converted to Christanity; bap- 
tized in 337, on his deathbed; Christianity dis- 
carded by his successor, Julian, in 361, but restored 
by Jovian in 363. ye: 

325—Council Nicaea; Nicene creed formulated. 

330—Roman capital moved to Byzantium, hence- 
forth known as Constantinople. 

400—This was’ formerly the generally accepted 
date for the beginning of the so-called Dark Ages, 
or Middle Ages, which were supposed to close at 
1500 A.D. i 
'- 410—Sacking of Rome by Alaric, the Goth; by 
Genseric, in 455; city taken by Odoacer, in 476; by 
the Goths, in 546; by Narses, in 553. | 

476—End of the Western Roman Empire. The 
City of Rome was destroyed, not by the Goths but 
by an earthquake, according to antiquarians who 
base their conclusions on an examination of the 
remains of the Trajan Forum. Row on row of 
immense granite columns were found lying on their 
sides in perfect alignment. 

570—Mohammed born, at Mecca; fled to Medina 
(the Hejira) in 622; taken suddenly ill with fever 
and died in the arms of his favorite wife. A’isha, 
in Medina in 632. ; ; 

624-32—Saracen conquest of Arabia; of Persia, 
632-651; of Syria, 634-637; of Egypt, 640-646; the 
Saracens (Arab Mohammedans) crossed the Medi- 
terranean into Spain in 711 and founded the Moo- 
Tish Kingdom there in 756; last of the Moors 
driven from power in 1492, with the fall of the 
Kingdom of Granada. In 1518 the Moors founded 
the piratical states of Algiers and Tunis, in North 


Africa. _ 
Bees established first Parliament in Ice- 


and. 

940—Library of Alexandria, Egypt (700,000 vol- 
umes or rolls), burned by order of Caliph Omar. 
For six months they were fed as fuel to the public 


aths. 

982—Erik (The Red) Thorvaldson, father of Leif 
Ericson (Eriksson) discovered Greenland. 

1000—Leif Ericson, of Iceland, sailed with his 
Norsemen and discovered a country he called Vin- 
land from the grape vines he found growing on it. 
The country has variously been identified as Labra- 
dor or Newfoundland and by some as New England. 

1014—Brian Boru (Boroimhe), Irish King and 
his troops defeated the Danish invaders, at Clon- 
pests He and his son and grandson were slain in 
attle. } 

1020—Jews banished from England by Canute; 
they returned in 1066; banished again in 1290; 
Cromwell admitted them, in 1650. 

1066—Battle of Hastings, conquest of England 
by William of Normandy. Harold II slain, Oct. 14. 

1096-99—The first of the Crusades (Godfrey of 
Bouillon, leader); capture of Jerusalem; second 
Crusade, 1147-49, under Conrad III. 

1096-99—and Louis VII; third, 1189-92, under 
Frederick Barbarossa, Philip Il, Richard Coeur 
de Lion, Acre captured; fourth, 1202-1204, under 
Count Baldwin of Flanders; fifth, 1228-1229, under 
Frederick II; sixth, 1248-54; under Louis IX (St. 
Louis). : The first Crusaders established the Latin 


‘Kingdom of Jerusalem, a feudal monarchy, 1100- 
1291. One of their leaders was Peter the Hermit, 
a@ preacher. 


191—Teutonic Order, Military Knights, estab- 
lished in the Holy Land to take care of the sick 
and wounded in the Third Crusade. On their re- 
turn to Germany they subdued and Christianized 
by Papal authority the people of Prussia. 
j pete eon enis Khan, founder of Mogul (Tartar) 
Empire, begins his rule, conquers China, 1215; 
Central Asia, 1221; under his son Ogdai, the Tar- 
tans swept over Hungary, Poland, Silesia, and 
‘Moravia, 

1215—King John of England granted Magna 
Carta (June 19-July 15?) to the Barons. He did 
not sign the document which did not grant trial 
by jury in the modern sense. j ts 

1233—The Inquisition established in Spain by 
Pope Gregory IX; revived there in 1480, when 185,- 
000 Jews fied, leaving in Spain 50,000 Jews who 
had become baptized as Roman Catholics; in- 
quisition suppressed by Napoleon in Spain in 1808; 
restored in 1814; the Holy Office abolished in 1834. 
The Inquisition soon after its establishment, in- 
_ eluded sorcery (witchcraft) within its jurisdiction 
and classed it with heresy. 

1259-92—Reign of Mongol Emperor, Kublai Khan, 
at. Peking, (now Peiping), China. 

1282—“‘Sicilian Vespers,’’ massacre of thousands 
of French March 30, at Palerno, Italy. 

1295—First regular English Parliament, com- 
posed of the clergy, barons, and knights, presided 
over by the King, Edward I. 

1348—Outbreak of the ‘“‘Black Death’? plague in 


Europe. 
1360—Birth of Richard. Whittington, who died in 


= 
1423; after having been thrice Lord Mayo: 
London. ad fae, of ‘‘Whittington and his. 
ersists to aye ee : = 
i 1381—Wat Tyler's rebellion, England. » 
1415—John Huss burned at stake at Consta 
in Baden, July 6 or 7; his friend, Jerome of Pra 


of sorcery and heresy. The prosecutor was 3 
Bishop of Beauvais, backed by the Universit; 
Paris. At the head of royal French soldiery 
had driven the ‘English troops, in 1429, from q 
City of Orleans, but they captured her in 142) 
1453—Constantinople, capital of the Byzan 
Empire; taken by the Turks May 29, and nq 
capital of the Ottoman Empire. } 
1476—William Caxton inaugurated English pn 
ing in England, near Westminster Abbey, 
In 1474, in Bruges, Belgium, with Colard Mans: 
he had issued his Recuyell of the Histo 
Troye, the first book printed in English. His D 
and Sayings of the Philosophers, published 
1477, is said to have been-the first book actu 
printed in England. 
1481—The African slave trade was begun,#) 
Portuguese, and by 1777 more than _ 9,000 
Negroes had been carried to other continents: 
1484—Bull issued by Pope Innocent VHI o 


bulls or briefs in 1500, 1521, and 1533. 
about 100,000 so-called witches were exee 
mostly by burning, in Germany. 
1492—Christopher Columbus, (Cristoforo Coll! 
bo) ecarered America Oct. 12 when he sig 
an D 
to haye been (Watlings Island) San Salvador. 
according to Prof, Luis Ulloa, Director of the Pe’ 


Newfoundland, and the American continent. W 
was Columbus? It is now said that he was the # 
of a wool weaver of Genoa, Italy, belonged u 
family of converted Jews which had settled ah 
1391 in Genoa, having come from Catalonia, Spx 
where the name was Colon. The family also 
dwelt in Castile, under the name of Colon, 
Cristoforo became Cristobal. Columbus wa 
Catholic. On his first West Indian voyage, 
left 40 of his men to found the colony of Navic 
maybe on the north coast of Haiti. When he: 
turned there in Dec., 1493; there was no sig: 
the colony and all the Spaniards were gone. J! 
expelled from Spain: Banishment of Mohamr 
dans began in i499, that of Moors (900,000) in 
The Jews previously had been expelled in the - 
Century. : 
1497—John Cabot discovered or explored @ 
coast of Canada, June 24. His son, Sebastian, 
companied him on the second voyage, in 1498. 
1498—Savonarola burned as a heretic, at Fi 
ence, Italy, May 23. 4 
1500—Hernando de Soto born in Spain, He : 
Balboa married sisters, June 3, 1539, he took fi 
mal possession of Florida in the name of Sp 
Brazil discovered by Pedro Alvarez Cabral, April 
1513—Ponce de Leon landed in Florida, Apri’ 
at St. Augustine, but that place was not actual 
settled until 1565, when Gen. Aviles de Menenm 
was sent from Spain with soldiers to drive av 
a colony of Huguenots, under Jean Ribault, t 
had located somewhat to the north. Battle: 
Flodden Field, in Northumberland County, 
land, Eo 9, where the troops of Henry VIII, _ 
feated the Scots under James IV and slew | 
Balboa discovered Pacific Ocean, Sept. 25. _ 
1517—The Reformation began in Germany, 
secution of Protestants commenced in Fr 
Luther was excommunicated. by the diet at Wol 
April 17, 1521; he published his German Bible: 
1534; born, Nov. 10, 1483; married in June 13, 15 
mg rai van. Bora, a former nun; he died FE 
> '. ? 
1519-21—Conauest of Mexico by Cortez, who 
feated Montezuma, the emperor, and establist 
a kingdom; Mexico became independent in 1821 
republic was declared, 1823; an empire under Ar 
duke Maximilian of Austria was estaplished, 18 
he was shot, 1867, and the republic was resto} 
1524—Giovanni de Verrazzano, a Florentine 
lored the coast of North America from Newfoun 
and to Florida, discovered New York Bay, | 
named the country New France. 
1526—William Tyndale’s translation of the |] 
Testament which he et hess 200 1525 in Colo 
was published in England, in 1536 he was e 
victed of heresy at Vilorde, near Brussels, Belgi 
and was strangled‘ and his body burned at 
stake, Oct. 6, 1536, m : 


1530—Reading of the Augsburg Couifession, 
Esaihes Martin Luther's views, to the Diet 
une 25. aa eS 


ht Lil te dE Ble cone oy > . _z 


Me Memorable Dates—1531-1669 191 
31-35—Marquis Francisco Pizarro conquered 


John Smith on a tour of the New England coast 
kidnapped 27 Indians and carried them to Malaga 
poe: as slaves. 

18—Thirty Years War began in Germany (Bo- 
hemia) between Catholics and Protectan Suen 
1648 with the Peace of Westphallia, Alsace was 
given to France, Swiss independence was recog- 
nized, and the German states got their religious~ 
and political rights. Holland also received its inde- 
pendence. Sweaen received Hither Pomerania, Wis- 
mar, the bishoprics of Bremen, Verden and three 
“spine Pa) cat | ee eng Rg see es eae i. 
é , Oct. 29. He had been convicted, 1603 wi 
1536-39—Monasteries closed in England. Lords Cobham and Gray of treason in eats 
0@—Francisco Coronado of Salamanca, Spain, plotted to put Arabella Stuart on the English 
had gone to Mexico, 1535, organized there an | throne in place of James I. 
tion and, 1540-42, explored what is now Ari- 1619—Slavery introduced into American Colo- 
and New Mexico in search of the “Seven | nies, August, when 20 African negroes were landed 
Gities of Cibola” (Zuni Pueblos?) and rumored} from a Dutch ship, at Jamestown, Va. Many 
stores of gold and silver. American Indians captured in warfare in New 
_ 1541—Executions of so-called witches began in England were sold into slavery in the West Indies. 
and; the victims numbered 130 up to 1682. 1620—Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock, Dec. 
e were burned at.the stake, others lost their | 21. They were English, but some had dwelt since’ 
: by the axe. = 1608 in Holland. The latter party went from Hol- 
91545—Council of Trent in the Austrian Tyrol, | land to Southampton on the “Speedwell,’’ where 
sonvened Dec. 13, and lasted until Dec. 3, 1563. that vessel was abandoned, and most of them 


It was called to condemn the doctrines of Luther | came to America on the “‘Mayfiower.’’ The com- 
Calyin pact signed in Provincetown Harbor before landing 


bore 41 names; the entire company aboard num- 
bered 101 persons. The captain was Christopher 
Jones, of Harwich, England. The Pilgrims on the 
““Mayflower’’ were bound for Virginia when they 
left Holland, but landed at ‘Plymouth by mistake. 
Priscilla Molines, a French woman, daughter of 
Guillaume Molines, was one of those on the 
Mayflower. By her marriage to John Alden, she 
became an ancestor of John Adams, second Presi- 
dent. and John Quincy Adams. J 
1624—The ship ‘‘New Netherland” arrived at 
what is now New York City, May, let eight men off 
j a’? his country of those who had plotted | to take possession, and went up the Hudson_ to 
to kill his son. Hundreds were tried and executed | Albany . Peter Minuit arrived, May-4, 1626 at New 
as traitors. ‘Finally the Oprichniki were “‘purged,’”’,| York City from Holland, and, May 6 he bought the 
d their chiefs, Basmaner and Skurator, were island from the’ Indians. As early as 1613. Dutch 
killed, as traitors. Ivan proposed to Queen Eliza- | traders had built a few huts at the Battery, to 
beth of England, but she declined ‘his offer. trade with the Indians; Fort Nassau was built, 


_ 1572—St. Bartholomew Day massacre of Hugue- 
nots (Protestants) in Paris, France, Aug. 24, fol- 
lowing the marriage of Henry of Navarre and 
Margaret of Valois. Armed conflicts between the 
uguenots under Bourbon nobles, and the Catho- 

, under the Guise family, ended for a time 


15 34—Act of Supremacy makes the Kin 
head of 
Church of England; ends Papal power there. 
ty of Jesus (Jesuits) formed. Aug. 15. It is 
that it was only, at that time, a temporary 
ion that bound together S. Ignatius Loyola and 
om ducer froin Sept Bt seis, whe ives eon 
a . 27, 1540, when it was con- 
fmed by @ bull from Pope Paul III. 
First English Bible translated and issued 
“Miles Coverdale. In 1539 he printed Cromwell's 
le; he edited Cranmer’s Bible, 1540. 


» 1546—Persecutions and executions of Protestants 
nm in Scotland after the assassination of the 
t, Cardinal Beaton, at St. Andrews. In 1560, 
liament abolished, 1560, the jurisdiction of the 
im Scotland, Aug. 24. 
55—Bishops Ridley of London and Latimer of 
jorcester were burned at the stake in Oxford, 
16; Archbishop Cranmer of Canterbury, March 
oa] 1556; 277 burned at the stake in Queen Mary’s 
reign. 
" 1568—Ivan IV, the Terrible, Czar of Russia, or- 
= a batid of secret police (Oprichniki) and 
ger 


1635—April 23—The first naval battle by white 
men in America was fought on the Little Pocomoke 
River, Eastern Shore of Maryland, between Clai- 
borne’s pinnace Long Tail and Governor Calvert's 
3 two pinnaces, the St. Margaret and the St. Helen. 
with the signing, April 13, 1598, in Nantes, of 4] Calvert was driven 1643 from the province by. 

royal edict, giving religious toleration to the | William Ingle. , 
Huguenots. But hostilities were\renewed, 1624, and 1638—An expedition, (March), on two ships, 
the edict of Nantes was revoked by Louis XIV. | Kalmar Myckel (Key of Kalmar) and Vogel Grip 
Code Napoleon restored Protestant rights, | (Bird Griffin) which had left Gothenburg, Sweden, 
gious and civil. — Nov. 1637, under command of Peter Minuit, arrived 
1579—Sir Francis Drake went ashore in Marin] in Minauas Kill (Christiana River) within the 
County, California, and nailed a metal plate to 4} limits of the present city of Wilmington, Delaware. 
claiming that region for Queen Elizabeth of | There they built a fort, and left a colony of 
da. He named it Nova Albion. The plate | 13 soldiers. That was the origin of the State of 
Delaware. Many Finns were among the early 

y, Queen of Scots, Feb. 8. 


settlers. 
had been assassinated, 


1644—-Manchus established their dynasty in 
first child of English] China, at Pekin. It lasted without interruption 
on Roanoke | until Feb. 12, 1912, when Pu Yi, son of Prince 
sland, Aug. 18, Sir Walter | Ch’un and nephew of the_late Emperor Kuang > 
leigh’s colonist: Hsu, abdicated. He became Emperor of Manchukuo 
first party settled there, March 1, 1934. 
1588—Spanish, Armada defeat: 1649—King Charles I beheaded at London, Jan. 
tish fleet, which sent fla 30, after a trial_for treason, and condemnation 
st of the enemy’s craft. T | by the House of Commons sitting as a High Court, 
132 armed craft with 33,0 at which but 67 of the 135 members were present. 
1s), including 150 monks and the Vicar of the | He/had tuled 11 years without a Parliament. The: 
uisition, sent by Phillip~Il. Only 50 ships and | Maryland General Assembly passed ‘‘an Act Con- 
00 men returned to Spain. 
98—First attempt at colonization, in Acadia; 


; Lda gg hs nes Depth Te authored 
jets on Sable | public places of worship for the glican : 
rah eta a law punished all mutinous and seditious speeches 


holomew Gosnold, of Falmouth, | and acts by imprisonment during pleasure, fine, 
: hows white man to set foot banishment, boring of the tongue, slitting the nose, 
th Dartmouth, near | cutting off one ear or both ears, tae aa brand- 

: ing with-a red-hot jron on the hand or forehead, © 
according as the court should think suitable. Other 


nailed by the ears to the pillory. 
ies6—Anne Hibbins hanged as a witch in Salem, 


Mass. ‘ ; 
plot by 1 egighe sbe a Lay ea imprisened eon 

4. | ford, England, November, for un awful p: 
meee He was Feleased, 1672, after having written part 


ish, Sept. 8; became New York. 
ne eee Brede “Fire in Le gland, covered 436 acres, 


gration. ; 
‘Tho: 68—Yellow fever made its first recorded 
irginia. a euce in North America; severe epidemics Ad 
nize in Ww New York City and Philadelphia. a 
ptain 1669—In Sweden, in one of the final outbursts 


’ r : 
Tp 


punishments were josing the right hand and being fi: ; 


* 


cerning. Religion,’ which has been called the « 


“escorted by 50 warships. He was the husband of 


‘Thomas Ne 


_convicted and hanged between June and Septem- 


"ter, Jand 9 of his men, hanged in London, May 23, 


_ was passed ‘‘to prevent the growth of popery.”’ The 


/trading rights in South ~America, for ‘which it 


" paid ten times the par value of shares. Then the 


' finance. Shares were sold at 15 time par value. 
Scheme blew up, ruining the investors. Law fled 


Washington led, May 28, 1754, a company 
yogningt militia and defeated the French n 
Brownsville, Pa.; his first fight. The contes 4 


of the witchcraft mania, 38 children, seven to six- 
teen years of age, in Mohra ay Faia who had 
accused themselves, were executed. 

1676—Bacon’s Rebellion, March-October, in Vir- 
ginia) was led by Nathaniel Bacon, a wealthy 
planter from England, a member of Sir William 
Berkeley’s, Council. The Susquehanna Indians 
raided his crops. Defying Governor Berkeley, he 
raised a force of farmers who, like him, had —— 
oppressed. by taxes. He burned Jamestown, bu 
died suddenly; 23 of his followers were executed. 
Indian Chief, King Philip (Metasomet), a son of 
Massasoit, hunted down and killed, Aug. 12, at 
Mt. Hope, R. I., by whites under Capt. Benjamin 
Church. ‘That ended one of the fiercest wars in 
New England colonial times. It was Massasoit who 
chad welcomed the Pilgrims of the Mayflower. 

1688—William of Orange Stadholder of Holland, 
invaded England with 13,000 men on 600 transports 


vania, Maryland and South Carolina held Ste 
Act Congress at New York City and issuec 
Declaration of Rights Oct. 7. ; 
1769—Napoleon Bonaparte (Napoleon 1)_ bi 
Aug. 15 on the Island of Corsica, in the Mel 
terranean; died in exile, May 5, 1821, on 
Island of St. Helena, where inspection of 
body revealed a deep, bayonet wound receil 
in the siege of Toulon. - 
1770—Boston Massacre, March 5, three 
eight wounded by British regular troops. ~ 
1772—First partition of Poland; second, 1” 
third, 1795. Before the first partition 
eastern Polish boundary- ran along Dnieper ¢ 
Berezina Rivers. Most of the country was - 
vided among Russia, Austria, and Prussia, 
1773—Society of Jesus (Jesuits). abolished | 
Pope Clement XIV, July 21: expelled 
France 1764, from Spain 1767; restored as & ~ 
ciety Aug. 7, 1814, by Pope Pius VII; therear 
expelied from yarious European ccuntries, = 
from Italy 1873. The brig Peggy Steward 
rived at Annapolis, Maryland, with some pez 
ages of East India tea aboard, Octs 14, on Wh 
the owner paid the obnoxious British tax. 7 


the eldest daughter of James II. s 
1691—The first Post Office in the United States 
was organized under a royal patent granted to 


ale. 
1692—“‘Witchcraft delusion’ at Danvers (Salem 
Village), Mass.; 16 women and 5 men were tried, 


ber. Port Royal, Jamaica, W. I. destroyed by earth- 
quake, in June. 

1694—Massachusetts passed thence to_ 1744 
statutes offering bounties for the scalps of Indian 
rebels and enemies. The price for male scalps ran 
as high as £100, females were less, children 10 years 
of age £10. In Virginia and Carolina and in the 
Colony of New Plymouth, Indians could be sold for 
debt and for stealing. 

1701—Capt. William Kidd, American ship-mas- 


for ‘piracy. He had been commissioned by the 
British Government to capture pirates, but he also 
seized, or his crew did, an English ship, as well as 
the Great Mogul’s vessel, the Quedah Merchant, 
and the East Indian trader craft, Rouparelle, | 
Which carried French passes. This angeread the 
British East India Company. : 
1704—Gilbraltar taken by English from Spain, 
July 24, formerly ceded to Britain by the Treaty 
of Utrecht, April 11, 1713. In Maryland an Act 


Roman Catholics were disfranchised, 1716. 
1707—Union of England and Scotland. 
1712—Slave insurrection in New York City, April 

6; quickly suppressed; six negrcees killed them- 

selves; 21 others were executed. 
1713—Peace of Utrecht, April 11, among Great 

Britain, France and the allies. It ended the wars 

of Queen Anne, secured the Protestant succession 

in England, and separated France from Spain. In 

England the Company of Merchants got exclusive 


the Dartmouth, Nov. 28, at Boston, was dum 
overboard by men disguised as Indians. The 
ship sent to South Carolina arrived Dec. 2, 4 
the tea-ship to Philadelphia, Dec. 25. The ¢ 
of the former perished in storage; that of | 
latter was sent back. ; 
1774—Continental Congress in session; in P] 
delphia, Sept. 5, 1774-Oct. 26, 1774, there age 
May 10, 1775-Dec. 12, 1776; in Baltimore, Dee, | 
1776-March 4, 1777; in Philadelphia, 
1777-Sept. 18,1777; in Lancaster, Pennsyly 
Sept. 27, 1777 (one day); in York Pa., Sept. 
1777-June 27, 1778; at Philadelphia, July 2, 1 
June 21, 1783; Princeton, New Jersey, June _ 
1783-Nov. 4, 1783; in Annapolis, Maryland, 
26, 1783-June 3, 1784, at_ Trenton, New Jersey, N 
1, 1784-Dec. 24, 1784; in New York City, W 
Intervals, Jan. 11, 1785-March 2, 1789. | 
1775—First blood of the American War of | 
dependence shed—Westminster (Vt.) Massac 
March 13. The chief battles of the Revell 


agreed to wipe out the war debt. The capital 
was increased to £10,000,000. Not much trading 
was done. Meantime thousands of investors had 


crash came. This was the South Sea Bubble. 

1717—Triple Alliance of England, Holland and 
France against Spain. 

720—Mississippi Scheme bursts. John Law. & 
Scot who had fled from England after he killed 
@& man in a duel, and who had formed in France 
# colonial trading company, ae the government 
to give the company control of currency and 
Then there was a run on the bank, and the whole Ganne Ben 21; Quebec, Can, 1776—June 28, | 
to Italy. . 

1727—(Some say\1722. Last legal trial in Scotland 
for witchcraft. The victim, an old woman of Dor- 
noch, was tried, convicted and was stuffed into 
a pitch barrel, June, and burned to death. Her 


26, Trenton, N. J. 1777—Jan. 3, Princeton, No 
daughter also was convicted, but escaped from 


a, bX nb AUC, 
N. Y,; Aug. 16, Bennington, Vt.; Sept. 11, Br 
Sch 


prison, 

1735—Freedom of the press in ‘the United States 
established by the acquittal by a jury, in New 
York City, of John Peter Zenger, of a charge of 
libel for having criticized the administration of 
Gov. Cosby. The trial began Aug. 4. He died 1746. 
His Weekly Journal was continued for three years 
by. his wife and son. 


N. 5 
June’ $8, Monmouth, ’N. J. (a draw); July 
Wyoming, Pa., massacre; Aug. 29, Quaker E 
R. 1I.; Dee. 29, Savannah, Ga. 1779—Oct. 
Savannah, Ga. 1780—Aug. 16, Camden, S. C.; | 
7, King’s Mountain, S. C. 1781—Jan. 17 


1741—Neero (slaye) plot. in May to burn New 
York City; 13 were burned at the stake. 18 hanged, 
71 transported; among white hanged were John 
Ury, an Episcopal dominie: two negroes burned 
at stake, Hackensack, N. J. ; 

1746—Battle of Culloden (Drumossie Moor) near 
Inverness, where the English defeated the Scots, 
April 16, under Prince Charles. Stuart Pretender, 
who died in Rome, 1788. 
. 1747—Simon Fraser, Lord Lovat, Scottish Jacob- 
ite, supporter of the Pretender, executed at 
London, for treason, April 9; last person beheaded 
by legal process in England. 

1752—Benjamin Franklin. demonstrated ,when 
flying a kite during a thunderstorm, that lightning 
is a discharge of electricity. 

1754-63—French and Indian War in America. 


ride, Boston to Lexington, April 18-19, to 
the Middlesex villagers. that British troops 
marching to seize military supplies of the 

Men in Concord. He made many_ other. rid 
warn colonists, and. on secret missions, 
them to New York City. First British flag h 
down at sea in the American Revolution 
the sloop Unity, Capt, Jeremiah O’Brien 
tured British armed tender, Margaretta, off 
chias, Me., May 12. Mecklenburg, North Caro 
so-called Declaration of Independence, Ma; 
The schooner Hannah, under Nicholson — 

“Sa atk 


(0 had been commissioned an army cap- 
Gen. Washington, sailed from Beverly, 
t. 5, and the next day captured a British 
e Hannah, owned by Col. John Glover, 
ranks as the ‘‘mother’’ of the Navy. 
In Williamsburg, Va., May 6, the fifth 
itionary convention in Virginia convened 
i adopted the first constitution of a free and 
ndent state; May 15 it called on the Con- 
al Congress to declare the Colonies free and 
1 dent. Tom Paine published ‘“‘Common 
in Philadelphia, in January, in behalf of 
American cause. Declaration of Independence 
‘uly 4, ‘“‘by order and in behalf of the 
John Hancock, President. Attest, Charles 
son, Secretary.’’ The manuscript Journal of 
4, 1776, does not contain any other state- 
mh regard to signing the Declaration at 
time or the names of the members present 
Agreeing to its adoption. The engrossed copy 
Aug: 2, 1776, ‘‘was signed by the members.” 
was the parchment copy. There were some 
bers .who signed afterwards. Nathan Hale, 
ecuted, Sept. 22, in New York City, as an 
spy; it is said he was accused of a hand 
the fire in New York City the day before, 
en 500 houses, including Trinity Church, were 
med. The opening naval engagement of the 
yolution was fought on Lake Champlain, Oct. 
When an American fleet under Benedict Ar- 
id was defeated by a British fleet under Guy 
fiton. Washington crossed the Delaware River, 
. 25-26, and defeated the British at Trenton. 
€ account says Washington's Troops crossed 
ie ice. Other accounts report boats and rafts 
used. The troops marched nine miles from 
onkeys (McConkeys) Ferry, now Washing- 
} Crossing, N. J., to Trenton. 
ae and Stripes flag adopted by Con- 
tal Congress, June 14. Articles of Confedera- 
h and Perpetual Union; adopted by Continental 
on , Nov. 15, ratified by the 13 states, Feb. 
78-March 1, 1781, and announced by the 
2 as formally ratified March 1, 1781. 
France recognized American independence, 
y. 6, and the United States signed a treaty. 
"79—In retaliation for the Wyoming Valley 
acre of American settlers, 1778, committed 
a force of 800 Seneca Indians and British 
diers, Gen. John Sullivan and his Continental 
| August, burned the crops and villages in 
ern-middie New “York State, at Newtown 
) and 40 other places. 4 
80—Bank of Philadelphia chartered (first in 
), March 1. No-Popery riots in London, Eng- 
a, under lead of Lord George Gordon, May 10; 


on a hill 
Wint, Tappan, N. Y., where Gen. Washing- 


and staff 


‘een her and oie Andre. 
1—Lord Corwallis and the British Army sur- 
ed at Yorktown, Va., Oct. 19. 
- Preliminary peace articles between 8. 
i Great Britain, signed in Paris Nov. 30; defi- 
treaty signed Sept. 3, 1783; Congres sratified, 
14, 1784. George III of England paid about 
[ Landgravye of Hesse-Cassel for 
Hessian troops in his 
is num- 
B lled or they deserted; 17,000 
t back to their homes. The Revolution had 
3 eed loyalists from the United States 
nada. af 
—Congress demobilized American Army, Oct. 
vw. 3; British evacuated New York, Nov. 25; 
gton delivered his farewell address .at 
e's Tavern, New York City, Dec. 4; Te- 
/hhis army commission, Dec. 23 and retired 
Vernon, Va. Massachusetts Supreme Court 
slavery because of the words in the 
Bill of Rights, ‘‘all men are born free and 
New Quebec formally ceded to the United 
s, but not actually until 1796 when _north- 
4 military posts were evacuated by the British. 
st. Gove t Post Office gpened i 


ft. of 


was mad Blanchard of. Fr: 
Ww fol’ eieceace: at Philadel 
Jan. — 
Byening Post 
lelphia by ; 
the first successful daily paper in_the 
sf the “Pennsylvania Packet and Daily 


a a 


Memorable Dates—1776-1804 


Advertiser,’” appeared in Philadeiphia, Sept. 21. 
The first Sunday paper, the “Sunday Monitor.” 
appeared Dec. 18, 1796, in Baltimore. ‘‘The Hart- 
ford Courant” appeared Oct. 26, 1764, as a weekly. 
t became a daily 1837. John Fitch operated his 
steamboat on Delaware River. James Rumsey’s 
steamboat made a trial trip on the Potomac River 
near Shepherdstown, Md., Dec. 11, 1785. 

1787—Shays’ rebellion in Massachusetts, led by 
Capt. Daniel Shays; the attempt*to seize U. S. 
Arsenal in Springfield failed Jan. 25. U. S. Consti- 
tution drawn up at a convention of delegates from 
the States in Philadelphia, May 14, ratified by con- 
vention, Sept. 17. 

1788—Warren Hastings. Gov. Gen. of India, put 
on trial before the Peers in London, Feb. 13; ac- 
quitted April 23, 1795. Australia settled by the 
British, Jan. 26, at Port Jackson. The name of 
the continent up to 1814 was New Holland... 

1789—First U. S. Congress met, New York City, 
March 4, 1789-March 3, 1791. The sessions did not 
actually begin until April 6, 1789. There were 
three sessions. Washington inaugurated President, 
April 30, in Federal Hall, New York. The French 
Revolution began June 20, when the delegates to 
the Third Estate (Commons) met in the tennis 
court and took an oath not to disband until the 
King had granted France a constitution; Bastile 
stormed, July 14, and prisoners of state released. 
France was declared a limited monarchy, under 
Louis XVI; Mirabedu died April 2, 1791; the King 
and family arrested June 21 1791; Revolutionary 
Tribunal set up on Aug. 19; 1392. National Conven- 
tion opened Sept. 17, 1792, and a republic was 
established on Sept. 22; King Louis was tried and 
condemned _and was beheaded Jan. 21, 1793; the 
Reign of Terror began May 31, 1793; Charlotte 
Corday, stabbed Marat July 13, 1793; the Queen 
was beheaded Oct. 16, 1793, Mme- Roland on Nov. 
8; Countess du Barry (Jeanne Becu) on Dee. 6, 
1793; Danton on April 5, 1794, Robespierre on 
June 4, 1794. Revolutionary Tribunal abolished 
Dec. 15, 1794; Louis XVII died in prison, June 8, 
1795, peace was made with Prussia, the great revo- 
lution ended. Napoleon was declared First Consul 
Nov. 10, 1799, and Aug. 2, was made Consul for 
Life. He proclaimed himself Emperor May 18, 
1804, and Dec. 2 was crowned by the Pope. U. S. 
Supreme Court created, September. Mutiny on the 
British ship Bounty, April 28: Capt. William Bligh 
and 18 sailors set adrift in a launch. Thev rowed 
3,618 miles to Timor, near Java. The Bounty. in 
command of Fletcher Christian, rebel mate sailed 
to ‘Tahiti, where some of the mutineers prayen 
The ship, with eight of the crew and 18 Polynesians 
of whom 12 were women, went to Pitcairn Islands, 
arriving there 1790. They burned the vessel after 
landing the food and tools. 

1791—-Anthracite discovered, in Carbon County, 
Pennsylvania. ‘ 

1792—U. S. Congress established the mint, in’ 
Philadelphia, April 2. 

1793—First balloon ascent made in America, 


Jan. 9. 

1794_Whiskey Insurrection, in Western Pennsyl- 
vania, in defiance of the Congress Act of 1791 
imposing a tax on domestic distilled spirits. Fed- 
eral troops (militia men) ended the outbreak in 
September. : 

1795—Triple Alliance formed: by Great Britain, 
Russia and Austria, Sept. 28. Orangemen, society 
of organized in North of Ireland to support Pro- 
testant religion. 

1796—Vaccination discovered by Jenner. .. .... 

171971—U. S. Frigate, Constellation, launched at 
Baltimore, Sept. 7, Frigate, Constitution (“Old 
Tronsides”’) launched at Boston, Sept. 20; recondi- 


tioned 1930. The Frigate, United States had been | 


launched at Philadelphia July 16, 1797. The three 
vessels were designed by Joshua Humphreys, a 
Quaker of Philadelphia. 5 

1798—The Irish rebellion began in May. It cost 
150,000 fatalities among the Irish and over 20,000 
among the English; suppressed in 1799. 

1800—Sixth Congress (2nd session) met (for first 
time) in Washington, Nov. 17. 

1801—Union of Great Britain and Ireland, Jan. 
1; first Parliament of ‘United Kingdom. = 

1802—U. S. Military Academy at West Point 
established, March 16; opened July 4.. 
"'1803--England and France renew war. Robert 
Emmet convicted of treason; executed in Dublin, 
Sept. 19. In New Orleans, Commissioner Laussat 
dissolved the Cabildo and took over the government 


| for France Nov. 30. Laussat issued Dec. 30a pro- 


clamation transferring Louisiana to the United 
States’ General Wilkinson and William C. C. Clai- 
borne took over Louisiana; representing Thomas 


in| Jefferson, President of the United States. The first 


municipality was established 1804. 


41 ~ 1904—Alexander Hamilton (ex-Secretary of the 


Treasury) and Vice-President Aaron Burr (former 
te Be Senator from N. ¥. State) but a native of 
Newark, N.-J., fought a duel, July 11, on the Hud- 
son Palisades, Weehawken, N. J., Hamilton, who 
son. fared in the air, was fatally shot by his anta- 


gonist. 


194 


1805—Battle of Trafalgar; death of Nelson, Oct. 


~ 1807—Fulton’s first steamboat (Clermont) trip, 
New York to Albany, Aug. 17. Aaron Burr was ar- 
rested in Mississippi on a federal charge of trea- 
son and was put on trial in Richmond, Va., May 
22, and was acquitted Sept. 1. He was charged with 
having organized an expedition of about a hundred 
‘men, who embarked in flatboats at Blennerhasset 
island, on the Ohio River, and made their way to 
New Orleans, With the purpose of establishing an 
empire that was to comprise the Louisiana Terri- 
tory, a large section of the Western States and 
Mexico, with. Burr as Emperor. . IER 
1811—Earthquakes in bed of Mississippi River, 
south of mouth of Ohio River, destroyed small 
towns and created Reelfoot Lake, 14 miles long. 
The quakes began Dec. 16: 


1812—Second United States war with Great | 


Britain, declared, June 18, by Congress (Senate, 
19 to 13; House, 79 to 49); garrison at Ft. Dearborn 
(Chicago) massacred by Indians, allies of the 
British, Aug. 15; Detroit surrendered to British, 
Aug. 16; mass meeting at N. Y. City denounced 
the war, Aug. 19; frigate Constitution captured the 
Guerriere, Aug. 19; frigate United States, com- 
manded by Stephen Decatur, defeated the British 
frigate, Macedonian, off the Azores, Oct. 25. The 
expedition, under Napoleon, to Moscow; city (30,- 
800 houses) burned by the Russians, Sept. 16. The 
French retreated with great losses. Intense cold, 
hunger, discontent, insubordination were blamed 
for the failure of the campaign. Of Napoleon’s in- 
yading army of half a million men, less than half 
came from greater France, which at that time 
included Holland, Belgium, Hamburg, Bremen, the 
Rhineland, Italian Piedmont, and Seat Cata- 
lonia. His Imperial Guard contained tch grena- 
diers and Portuguese light horse. There were many 
Poles with the« Little Corporal, under Marshal 
Poniatowski. The Rheinbunders were led by Mar- 
shal Wrede. 
1813—Fight between the U. S. warship, Chesa- 
peake, and the British warship, Shannon, in 
Massachusetts Bay, 30 miles from Boston, June 1, 
After an engagement of 15 minutes the Chesa- 
peake surrendered though her commander, James 
Lawrence, had cried ‘‘don’t give up the ship’’ as 
he was carried below deck, fatally wounded. He 
lost 146 men killed and wounded. Perry’s victory 
on Lake Erie, Sept. 10; Buffalo, N. Y., burned by 
Indians, Dec. 29. The Shawnee Indian chief, Te- 
cumseh, was commissioned a Brigadier General in 
the British Army at the outbreak of the war of 
1812. He was killed Oct. 15, 1813; in the battle with 
the Americans under Gen. William Henry Harri- 
son (‘'Tippecanoe’’) on the Thames River in On- 
tario, Canada. Russia, Prussia and Austria united 
against Napoleon; he was beaten at Leipzig, Oct. 
16-19; Wellington drove the French from Spain, 
1814—Allies entered Paris, March 31; Napoleon 
abdicated, April 11; Louis XVIII, restored to 
throne, May 3; Congress of Vienna opened, Nov. 
3. British burned’ the White House, Washington, 
Aug. 24. Battle of Lake Champlain, (Plattsburg) 
Macdonough’s and Macomb’s victory, Sept. 11, 
treaty of peace between United States and Britain 
signed in Ghent, Belgium, Dec. 24. Francis Scott 
Key composed the Star Spangled Banner while 
watching the British attack on Baltimore, Sept. 13, 
1815—Gen. Jacksen defeated the British at New 
Orleans, Jan. 8. This was the news that was re- 
ceived at the signing of the peace treaty, which 
was ratified by Congress Feb. 17, 1815. Napoleon 
returned from Elba to France March 1; the ‘‘Hun- 
dred Days,’’ March 20, June 22; Napoleon defeated 
at Waterloo, June 18; sent to St. Helena, landed 
Oct. 16 and died there May 5, 1821. Holy Alliance, 
so-called, formed by Russia, Austria and Prussia; 
signed in Paris, Sept. 26; promulgated in Frank- 
fort, Feb. 2, 1816, and acceded to 1818 by the rulers 
of England and France. One of the results was 
the Monroe Doctrine. . 
. abs ghettaeda ken mi gneds April 28-29, 
miting naval armaments o e United 
and Canada on the Great Lakes. ater 
1819—First American steamboat crossed the At- 
lantic. This was the Savannah, which was built 
in New York City by Francis Ficket and engined 
by Stephen Vail. She was launched Aug, 22, 1818, 
left March 28, 1819, for Savannah; arrived there 
April 12; left May 22 for Liverpool; arrived there 
June 20. The steamer went thence to Stockholm 
and St. Petersburgh; left last named Oct. 10: ar- 
rived at Savannah, Nov. 30. Her captain was Moses 
Rogers of Georgetown, N, C. The Savannah, di- 
vested of the engine sank off the Long Island, N. 
Y., coast. The engine was for a time in a London 
milseum. The Savannah used steam, but only as 
auxiliary power. The log of her 1819 Atlantic 
voyage is owned by the U. S. National Museum, in 
Wig0 Con March 3 : . 
ongress, are’ » passed Henr' F 
Missouri Compromise bill, by which cae pe] 
allowed in that State, but not elsewhere west of 
the Mississippi River north of 36° 30’ ‘Latitude 
(the southern boundary of Missouri). Gongre: 


M emorable Dates—1805-1839 


Congress 


repeated 1854 the Missouri Compromise bib) 
authorized the people of Kansas and Ne 
to decide for themselves for or against = 
The Kansas-Nebraska bill, backed by Steps 
Douglas, opened the Territories to sla 
setting up the principle of ‘‘squatter soverex 
1822—Revolution in Portugal. “Separat 
Brazil which proclaimed independence Se 
Dom Pedro was crowned emperor Dec. 1; he 
cated 1831; succeeded by his son; a republi 
claimed 1888; emperor banished in 1889 4 
Paris 1891. } 
1823—-Monroe Doctrine declared, Dee. 
which no European power, it was announ E 
seize territory or set up a -government a 
American continent. First steamboat, the Vii! 
ascended the Mississippi River as far as 
Snelling, Minn., April 21-May 10, 729 milés 
1824—Lafayette, who had been an aide 
Washington in the American Revolution, re 
to this country and visited each of the 24 : 
went back 1825 to France. 
1825—Trade unions allowed in Englands 
Canal opened, first boat left Buffalo, Oct. 2¢ 
reached New York City, Nov. 4. 
1827—Slavery abolished in New York Sta 
the Legislature, July 4. The steamship © 
first European-built oceanic vessel to use 
power alone crossed the Atlantic April fronm 
werp to Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana. The 
William, launched in Montreal, April 29, 183 
there Aug. 18, 1833, and crossed to Europe 
days, using no power but steam. 
1828—First passenger railroad in United : 
(the Baltimore and Ohio) was begun July 4} 
14 miles opened to (horse-drawn, railcar) 
May 24, 1830. 


» 


| 


15. 
1831—First train drawn in U.S. by steam i 
motive, Albany to Schenectady, N. a Aug. | 
1832—The South Carolina Lepulature it hai 


1835—Fire in New York City, Dec. ‘ 
in a store at Pearl and Herchent ( Ratt 
spread up to Garden St. (Exchan, 
17 blocks (52 acres), es OvIRE 4 


Sam Houston defeated 3,000 Mexicans under | 
d two tr 


Le Ba 
in Savannah, Ga. +55 
imported from England. 4 JPR and i888 
the Unite nm made — 


i tes of 
Me the Galley Sponge, launched 


ton, S. C,, 

long, 450 horsepower, 134 t 

iL a and 340 ere S, 1 
Sirius 


‘ Ne 
Se Ay Uri ace 


of 


a, and Russia (at London, April 19.) To 
es was annexed a document dedlaring 
m an independent and “‘perpetually neutral” 


Penny postage begun in England Jan. 10, 
that year, the first postage stamp was 
. In the United States, the adhesive stamp 
to use 1847. 

-Upper and Lower Canada united, Feb. 10. 
Dorr’s Rebellion in Rhode Island, due to 
tion contest for the governship. Thomas W. 
s inaugurated by the suffragists and Samuel 

by the landholders. Dorr’s adherents 
to seize the arsenal in Providence. King 
martial law. Dorr was convicted of 
m and sentenced 1844 te life imprisonment, 
teleased 1847. Croton Aqueduct opened, 


First telegraph line in the United States, 
gton to Baltimore. 
-—U.S.S. Princeton, first screw steam war 
ever built, fired one of its guns on a pleasure 
‘down the Potomac River, which burst, injuring 
among them, Captain Robert F. Stockton, 
Navy; Abel P. Upshur, Secretary of State; 
"Thomas W. Gilmas, Secretary of the Navy. 
Oto U. S. Naval Academy in Annapolis opened, 
f 


46—War was declared by the United States 
t Mexico May 13, and by Mexico against the 
States May 23. Peace was ratified by the 
"Senate Feb., 1848, and by the Mexican Senate 
7 24, 1848. By the 1848 pact the Rio Grande 
fixed as the boundary—-Irish potato famine, 

‘Louis Philippe dethroned in France; sec- 
a sale set up, Feb. 26. In Austria, Ferdi- 


I abdicated, Dec. 2, in favor of his nephew, 
Josef; in Hungary, freedom was declared 
er Kossuth; revolts in Ireland, Lombardy, 
ice, Denmark, and Schleswig-Hoistein. Gold 
ae in California, Jan. 24. First Woman's 
ts Convention, Seneca Falls, N. Y., July 19. 
New York City against 

ed, May 10. The 
the treatment of 
1845. 


his temporal 
er 15, It was in this 
r that Pope Pius IX proposed that the doctrine 
jmmaculate conception of the Blessed Virgin 
7 be adopted as an article of Catholic belief. 
announced Dec. 8, 1854 in a Papal Bull 


World’s Fair opene 
"York City, July 14. The building was de- 
by fire Oct. 5, 1858. There was that year 
orld’s Fair in Dublin. Know Nothing secret 

al movement begun, in New York City. 
sed to Roman Catholics; broke up 1860. Com- 

Matthew C. Perry, U. S.N., met the Lord 
f on Kurihama Beach, July 14, and gave 

resident Fillmore’s letter to the Emperor, 
h resulted. March 8, 1854, in a treaty of peace 

mity that gave American ships (whaling, the 
“trade, etc.) access of Japanese ports, and 
_commercial relations. between the United 
and Japan. 5 

International Fair in Paris. First Atlantic 
nm Cape Breton, N. S., and 
e was completed: to Ireland 
were sent between New 
1858. Sevastopol 
d France against 


ends, Sept. 8. 
The great mutiny in India; broke out May 
‘spread all over the country, lasted several 
st more ey 100,000 lives, and was suc- 

d by famines, im one of which, 1866, in Ben- 
500,000 persons perished. The Dred Scott 
of the U. S. Supreme Court, (5 tg 2), 
denied the legality of the so-called Mis- 
and denied that a negro (in 

Dred Scott) was a citizen. 

Taney, of Maryland, was the. Chief 
Mountain Meadow Massacre, 120 emigrants 
y Indians led by Mormons 1n Utah, Sept. 


Fast India Company dissolved, Aug. Bs 
ment of India transferred to the British 
yhn Brown’s raid on Harpers Ferrp Va., 
his band killed five, Brown was Hanged 


Memorable Dates—1840-1866 ros 


at Charlestown, Va., Dec. 2. His purpose was 
incite a slave revolt in Virginia. First: ae iretetan 
nee we apie Titusville, Pa., by Edward L. Drake, 


1860—Prince of Wales (later Edward VII) visited 


the U.S. First Pony-express between Sacramento 
Calif., and St. Joseph, Mo., 1,980 miiles apart, 
started from each place at 5 p.m., April 3; there 
were 80 riders, and 420 horses, and they were 
changed every 10 miles. There were 190 relay 
stations. The service ended Oct., 1861. South 
Carolina seceded from the Union, Dec. 20. A state 
convention as far back as 1852 had declared the 
right of the state to secede. 

1861—Emancipation of the Russian serfs, by Czar 
Alexander II; he was assassinated, March 13, 1881, 
Slavery had been unlawful in Russia since 1842; 
in the hereditary states of the German Emperor, 
since 1781; in Denmark since 1766; in Prussia, since 
1702. Southern Confederacy formed, Feb. 4; elected 
Jefferson Davis President and Alexander H. 
Stephens, Vice-President, Feb. 9; inaugurated, 
Feb. 18, in Montgomery, Ala. (and again in Rich- 
mond, Va., Feb. 22, 1862), Fort Sumter fired_on, 
April 12, after discretionary power wired to Gen. 
Beauragard April 11, from Montgomery; the fort 
surrendered, April 14; Lincoln called for volun- 
teers, April 15, Queen Victoria’s proclamation of 
neutrality, May 13; Battle of Bull Run, July 21; 
McClelland given command of Union Army, Noy. 
1; Mason and Slidell affair. Nov. 8. ; 

1862—Grant captured Forts Henry and Donelson. 
Feb. 6 and Feb. 16; the Confederate ironclad, Vir- 
ginia (rebuilt from the 40-gun steam frigate, Mer- 
rimdac) destroyed, March 8, at Hampton Roads, the 
Union frigates Cumberland and Congress, March 
9, the Virginia fought the Union ironclad, Mon- 
itor, built by John Ericsson; Farragut captured New 
Orleans, April 25; McClellan’s Peninsula Cam- 
paign, March-August; Battle of Antietam, Sept. 
17; Fredericksburg, Dec. 13. Preliminary proclama- 
tion, Sept. 22, by President Lincoln announcing 
that’Jan. 1, 1863, slaves would be declared free 
in territory then in rebellion. Slavery in the Dis- 
trict of- Columbia was abolished by Congress April 


16. International Exposition in London, opened 


May 1. 

1863—Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation, Jan. 
1. In this proclamation he declared free forever 
the slaves in Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana, (certain 
parishes excepted); Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, and Vir- 


ginia (West Virginia and other portions excepted). 


About 3,120,000 slaves were thus freed; 830,000 
slaves in the excepted parts were not freed under 
the proclamation. Lincoln’s address at Gettys- 
burg, Pa., Nov. 19; it was impromptu, from notes; 
later he wrote out the address, from his notes, 
and made several copies, or versions. Hooker 
defeated at Chancellorsville, May 2-4; Lee defeated 
at Gettysburg, July 1-3; Grant captures Vicksburg. 
July 4; Battles of Chickamauga, Sept. 19-20; Look- 
out Mountain, Nov. 24; Missionary Ridge, Nov. 25. 
Draft riots in New York City, July 13-16, 1,000 
killed, including Negroes, who were hung by mobs; 
property damage, $2,000,000. It was asserted that 
the Republican officials in charge of the draft had 
stuffed the lists with names of Democrats. 

1864—-Grant made Commander-in-Chief, March 
12; Battles of the Wilderness, May 5-6; of Spotsyl- 
vania, May 8-21; Cedar Creek, Oct. 19;*Sherman’s 
March to Atlanta, May-July; he captured Savan- 
nah, Dee. 21; U.S.S. -Kearsarge sank the raider 
Alabama, June. 19. 

1865—The ist Artillery fired last shot of Civil 
War, and Confederate Gen. Lee surrendered at 
Appomattox, April 9. Lincoln shot by J. Wilkes 
Booth, in Washington April 14, died, April 15; 
Booth was shot to death in the pursuit, April 26, 
in or at the door of @ barn, which, it is said, 
had been set on fire by one of the pursuers, near 
Port Royal, Va. Those hanged ior complicity 
were Mrs. Mary E. Surratt, David 
George A, Atzerodt and Lewis Payne (Powell). 
July 7, Michael O’Laughlin, Samuel Arnold, and 
Dr. Samuel A. Mudd were sentenced to life im- 
prisonment; Edward Spangler, to six years 10 
prison. Arnold, Mudd and Spangler were pardoned 
1869. John H. Surratt, son of Mrs. Mary E., fled 
to Europe but was brought back, and tried 1867. 
The jury disagreed. He was reindicted, but never 
tried. Stories or rumors crop out from year to 
year that Booth escaped from the Garrett barn 
and died free, his pursuers having shot another of 
the one or two men_who, according to the rumors 
were hiding with Booth. The government order 
was to get Booth alive, if possivble. The barn was 


fired and Booth was shot in disobedience of orders. _ 
Booth’s body, identified by a number of persons, — 


was buried under the floor of the prison, in Wash- 
ington; several years later the pody was dug up 
and given to relatives who interred it in a ceme- 
tery a Baltimore. Slavery abolished in the United 
States by adoption, by more than three-fourths 
of the states of the 13th amendment to the Con- 
stitution, proclaimed as in efiect, Dec. 18. 


1866—Fenians invaded Canada, near Buffalo, N.. 


* 


E.- Herold, ~ 


196 


Y., May 31, they were repulsed, and reentered 
the United States, June 2: about 1,000 Fenians 
from the United States Attacked St. Armand, Que- 
bee Province, and were routed, June 9. Ku Klux 
Klan movement begun in the South against negro 
voters, ‘‘carpet baggers’’ from the north; nomin- 
ally disbanded 1869, but night-raids continued for 
several years. The movement was revived 1920, 
and spread to the north, east and west, at first 
against negro voters, later mainly against Roman 
Catholics in politics. Second Atlantic cable laid; 
completed, July 27, 1867. First (1857-8) had been 
outlasted. Fire destroyed 2,500 buildings in Que- 
bec, Canada, Oct. 13. 

1867—Alaska purchasing from Russia, March 30. 
The Dominion of Canada established, July 1. 

1867-68—Abolition of the Shogunate and restora- 
tion of the Mikado in Japan; feudalism abolished 
1871; Constitution promulgated 1889. 

1868—President Andrew Johnson impeached, 
tried and acquitted, March-May. _ 

1869—Financial ‘‘Black Friday’? in New York, 
Sept. 24; caused by gold corner. Golden spike 
driven at Ogden, Utah, May 10, marking the junc- 
tion of Central Pacific and Union Pacific and the 
completion of the first transcontinental railway. 
Suez Canal opened, Nov. 17. Woman’s suffrage 
law passed, guaranteeing women in the territory 
of Wyoming the right of suffrage, Dec. 10. x 

1870—Franco-Prussian War begun, July 19; 
ended at Sedan, on the River Meuse, Sept. 1, 
when Napoleon III (Louis Napoleon Bonaparte) 
surrendered to King William of Prussia. France 
proclaimed a Republic, Sept. 4. Doctrine of papal 
infallibility adopted by the Ecumenical Council in 
Rome July 18, by vote of 547 to 2. There were 
764 prelates at the council. The only American 
objector was Bishop Fitzgerald,’ of Little Rock, 
Ark. The troops of Victor Emmanuel II, under 
Gen. Cadorna, took possession of Rome, Sept. 20, 
in the name of the Kingdom of Italy; Rome and 
the rest of the Papal State then were annexed 
by a plebiscite, taken Oct. 2. The Italian Parlia- 
ment, which had meanwhile transferred the na- 
tional capital from Turin to Rome, passed, May 
13, 1871, the Law of Guarantees, allowing to the 
Pope and his successors forever the possession 
of the Vatican, the Lateran places and the Villa 
of Castel Gondolfo and a yearly allowance of 
3,225,000 lire, or about $645,000, for their upkeep. 
The money was not claimed. 

1871—The German Empire re-established, Jan. 18; 
Paris captured, Jan. 28; treaty of Frankfort ended 
Franco-Prussian War, May 10. The Commune of 
Paris began March 18. (The rising should not 
be confounded with communism). It was sup- 
pressed ten weeks later; 6,500 Communists fell and 
38,578 were taken prisoners during May 20-30.— 
The great fire in Chicago, Oct. 8-11; 18,000 build- 
ings destroyed; estimated loss, $196,000,000. The 
flames started in Mrs. O’Leary’s barn, at 137 
de Koven St., either from spontaneous combustion 
of hay, or from a kick of a cow, upsetting a lan- 
tern. Pestigo fire, in Wisconsin, after three 
months drought, one of the eatest forest con- 
flagrations in United States history. Six counties 
were burned, more than 1,000 lives were lost, thou- 
Sands crippled, 3,000 beggared. 

1872—Col. James Fisk, Jr., ‘“‘Kirfg of Wall 
Street,’ shot in New York City by Edward S. 
Stokes, Jan. 6; he died two days later; Stokes got 
4 years in prison. The great fire in Boston, Nov. 
9; 776 buildings destroyed. 

1873—Panic in New York City began with bank 
failures Sept. 20. Stock Exchange closed on that 
day and reopened on Sept. 30. 

1874—Charley Ross, four, kidnapped from home 
in Germantown, Pa. then a suburb of Phila- 


-delphia, July 1. A Superior Court jury in Phoenix, 


Ariz., decided, May 8, 1939, that Gustav Blair, a 
carpenter of that place, is, in reality, Charley 
(Charles Brewster) Ross, and is entitled to use 
the name. He testified that the Ross family had 
refused to recognize him. ‘‘Boss’ W. M. Tweed 
in New York City, convicted of fraud, Nov. 19, 
and sentenced to 12 years in prison; the court re- 


eased him from Blackwells Island prison June, 


1875, on_a@ technicality; he was committed to 
Ludlow St. Jail in a civil suit; escaped, Dec. 4 
1875, and went to Cuba, then to Spain, brought 
back to New York City, Nov. 1876; he died -in 
Ludlow St. Jail, April 12, 1878. { 

1876—Centennial Exhibition in. Philadelphia; 
opened May 19; closed Nov. 10. Battle of the Little 
Big Horn in Montana in Sioux Indian war; mas- 
sacre of Gen. George A. Custer and 276 soldiers 
of the 7th Cavalry by redskins under Sitting Bull, 
June 25. James Butler (Wild Bill) ;Hickock, 
killed David McCanles and two pals at Rock Creek 
Station, Neb., in June. Jack McCall, a desperado, 
shot Hickock dead from behind in Deadwood, S. D., 
Aug. 5. A vigilance committee acquitted McCall 
but the United States Court in Yankton, S. D., 
found him guilty and he was hanged. Brooklyn 
Theater fire, Dec. 5; 289 lives lost. 

1877—Russia declared war on Turkey, April 24; 
peace treaty signed March, 1878. Eleven Molly 


= 
\ 


Maguires were hanged, in’ Pennsylvania, t 
Mauch Chunk, June 21; five in Pottsville, J’ 
three in Bloomsburg, Aug. 9, for murders : 
region. The order terrorized the region (1874) 
Strike on Baltimore and Ohio and ReneS 
and Pera: peer troops; riots; many k 
n July 1. 
oi818—Coneress in Berlin, June 13-July 1 
with the Turkish question. Bulgaria, Monty 
Serbia and Roumania made independent. 
national Exposition in Paris. 2 
1879—F. W. Woolworth opened _ his a 
and-ten store, Utica, N. Y., Feb. 22. 
1880—Electric lights tried for first 
Broadway, New York City, Dec. 20. « 
1881—Alexander II, Czar of Russia, assasi 
in St. Petersburg, March 13, by Nihilists. 
dent James A. Garfield shot in Washingto 
2; died in Elberon, N. J., Sept. 19. Ring 
Vienna, burned, Dec. 8: 850 perished. : 
1882—-Panama Canql begun by the Frene: 
20; the United States bought, 1904, for $40,0 
the uncompleted water-way from the de * 
successors, and the canal was finished and © 
to traffic Aug. 15, 1914... Prof. Robert Kom 
nounced, in Berlin, discovery of the tuber 
germ; March 24. 
1883—Triple Alliance of Germany, Aus' 
Italy. (Renewed 1887, 1891 and 1896. By 
Bridge opened, May 24; panic on it, May 30; 
trampled to death. Benito Mussolini born, 
in Predappio, near Forli, Italy. Ve 
1884—Panic in New York City; failure of - 
Bank and Grant and Ward, May 5-%. 
1885—Gen. Charles G. (‘‘Chinese’’) 
British governor of the Soudan, was slain 
by a Mohammedan soldier, who stuck th 
on a spear, at Omdurman. Several th 
whites were massacred by the Mahdi’s_ 
Gordon was revenged, Sept. 2, 1898, whe 
British, under Gen. Kitchener, defeated the 
di’s army and ended his rule. Rebellion im » 


* 


First electric street railway in United 
Baltimore, opened by Frank J. Sprague, Si 
1886—Haymarket Anarchist _ riots, 
seven police killed, 60 wounded, May 4. 4 
convicted anarchists August Spies, Adolf F 
George Engel, and Albert R. Parsons, and 
were hanged, Nov. 11, 1887. Louis Linge # 
himself in jail. Samuel Fielden and ,] 
Schwab got life imprisonment. Statue of Il 
on Bedlow’s Island, New York Harbor, uni 
Oct. 28, in presence of 1,000,000 people. 
1887—Triple Alliance (treaty) of Germanyy 
tria and Italy, March 18, against Franc 
Russia. Flood in Hoang-Ho River, China; 9 
persons perished. Opera Comique, Paris, 
May 25; 200 lives lost; theater, Exeter, E 
fire, Sept. 4; 200 died. ‘ e 
188; reat blizzard in New York City @ 
eastern part of U. S., March 11-14, Roscoe } 
ling was a victim of exposure, dying April 
889—Crown Prince Rudolf iat 
Baroness Marie Vetsera were found# slain 
hunting lodge in Castle Mierling, Jan. 29, M 
James Maybrick, a cotton merchant of Live 
England, was found dead in bed in his hot 
the suburbs. His wife, whom he was about | 
for a separation, on statutory grounds, was 
trial on a charge of poisoning. She was con 
and was sentenced to be hanged Aug. 
sentence was commuted to life imprisonmen™ 
was released on July 20, 1904, and came # 
United States, where she finally settled in 
tage at South Kent, Conn. There her bod 
found Oct. 23, 1941. She was the daugh 
William G. Chandler, a banker, Mobile, Ala 
was born Sept. 3, 1862. In South Kent shi 
known as Mrs. Florence Elizabeth Chan 
son and daughter by Maybrick never came 
country. Johnstown, Pa., flood, May 31; 2, 
lost. Adolf Hitler born, April 20, in Braur 
Austria. World’s Fair, in Paris, May 6— 
Eiffel Tower opened (985 ft. high). i 
1890—First electrocution for crime in New 
State. The victim was William Kemmler, whe 
dered Matilda Zieigler, March 29, 1889. Put tc 
in chair in Auburn Prison, Aug. 6. Ellis” 
opened as Immigration Depot, and Castle 
ceased as such, Dec. 31. } 
1§91—Park Place disaster, New York 
killed, Aug. 22, by the collapse of uppe: 
Henry L, Norcross, of Somerville, Mass., th 
bomb, with poor aim, at Russell Sage, in | 
cier’s office, New York City; he blew . 
pieces, Dec. 4 t 


‘the National Guard arrived July 12 and 
and mills were put under martial law. 
Frick wounded in Pittsburgh, July 23, by 


: 


Mass. World’s Fair (Columbian Exposition) 
cago, opened May 1. 
hinese-Japanese War began, July 25. 
tle of Yalu, Sept. 17, treaty of Shimonoseki, 
il 17, 1895, gave Japan Liaoutung Peninsula, 
a and the Pescadores. Jacob S. Coxey led 
unemployed from the mid-west into Wash- 
m, April 29.. Strike of mine workers through- 
/United States, iollowed by that of Pullman 
manufactory workers and then by order from 
é€ V. Debs for general strike of American 
Way union men; trouble centered in Chicago 
e, after Federal Court had enjoined strikers. 
dent Cleveland sent Federal troops, July 2. 
y died in conflict, vast property loss. WU S. 
withdrawn, July 19; Gov. Altgeld recalled 
militia, Aug. 7,,8 day after union called 
e off. Capt. Dreyfus, France, degraded, Dec. 
restored to rank, July 12, 1906. 
1895—Cuban Revolution began, Feb. 20; Gen. 
tonio Maceo, leader of the insurrection, was 
led in action, Dec. 7, 1896. X-rays discovered 
"Wilhelm Konrad Roentgen a German physicist; 
obel prize awarded to him, 1901. The Queen 
“Korea was assassinated in the royal palace in 
ay Oct. 8. She was first cut down, her clothing 
then soaked in oil, and the body was burned. 
Japanese minister was recalled to Tokyo and 


tried and acquitted. 
96—President Cleveland appointed Venezuela 
dary Commission, Jan. 1; treaty signed, Feb. 
1897. Battle at Adowa, Ethiopia, began on night 
Feb. 29. The Ethiopians under King Menelik, 
90k the Italians by surprise. The Italians lost 
600 white and nearly 3,000 native troops killed 
wounded. and more than 2,500 soldiers were 
tured. ‘‘Greater New York’’ bill signed, May 


a 


the City of Five Boroughs came into corporate 
tence, Jan. 1, 1898. 
1897—The Turkish-Greek War. Salomon August 
ndree, Swedish explorer, and two companions, 
Danes Island, Spitzbergen, in a balloon, July 
for the North Pole, and were not heard of until 
. 6, 1930, when their remains were found on 
ite Island. Their balloon had grounded after 
td 117 miles. 
898..U. S. Battelship Maine blown up in harbor 
Havana, Cuba, Feb. 15; 260 lost; followed by war 
‘ween Spain and the United States. Diplomatic 
‘tions broke, April 21; Cuban blockade declared, 
il 22; war declared by Spain, April 24, by the 
ted States, April 25; Admiral Dewey destroyed 
Spanish fleet in Manila Bay, May 1; Battles of 
m Juan and El Caney, July 1-3; Battle of San- 
ago de Cuba. Admiral Cervera’s Spanish fleet 
estroyed, July 3; Peace protocol signed between 
> United States and Spain, Aug. 12; Peace treaty 
igned by American and Spanish delegates at Paris, 
10, the United States acquiring the Philip- 
s and Puerto Rico, Empress Blizabeth of 
stria-Hungary, wife of Franz Josef, assassinated, 
it. 10, by an anarchist in Geneva, Switzerland. 
‘um discovered by Pierre Curie, Mme. Curie 


by U. S. Senate, 
ce in The Hague 
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atives of ‘tk 

ires Bonifacio, 

Marcelo del P: 

h 23, 1901, and civil gover. 
he United States May 3 


ilipino Legislature met Oct. 
otel Fire, New York City, M: 
Paris Exposition opened, April 15. 

assassinated, July 29, in Monza, 

Boxer insurrection in China, 

by foreign allies, Aug. 14. 

ines and sailors—American 

n, British and French. 
s. fire, Jume 30; 145 lives 
destroyed. Galveston hur- 
ept. 8; 6,000 lives lost. | 
une 26, by Drs. 
Agromonte, Jesse Lazear and James 
ipe'out yellow fever. -— . | 
“Northern Pacific Railway stock ‘‘corner’ 
May 9. Pan-American Exposition, (Buf-_ 
"¥.), May, 1-Nov. 2. President William 
ey shot in Buffalo, New York, 


Sstides. 


Walter’ Reed; *' 
‘ar=" 


Sept. § died! 


Sept. 14 by Leon Czolgosz, an anarchist, who was 
later put to death. Marconi signalled letter .“S’’ 
across Atlantic from England to Poldho, New- 
foundland, Dec. 12. First radio message sent in 
ec., 1902. : 

1902—-St. Pierre, Martinique, destroyed by erup- 
tion of Mt. Pelee, May 8; about 30,000 lives lost. 
Park Ave. Hotel fire, New York City, Feb. 2; 21 
lives lost. Pennsylvania coal strike of 145,000 
anthracite miners, May 12. Settled by President 
Roosevelt's commission, Oct. 15-23, Cuban Repub- 
lic inaugurated, American occupation under Gen, 
Leonard Wood, ended May 20; rights and fran- 
chises of France in Panama Canal bought by U. S. 
June 28. First International Arbitration Cour 
opened in The Hague, Holland, October. 

1903—Kishinev (Russia) massacre of Jews, April 
19-20; 47 slain, several hundred. wounded, 700 
houses destroyed, 600 stores looted. King Alex- 
ander of Serbia, and Queen Draga, assassinated by 
rmy officers, in Belgrade, June 11. Panama Revo- 
ution, Nov. 3; republic recognized by the United 
States, Nov. 13. First successful mechanical aero- 
plane flight by the Wright Brothers, Dee. 17, from 
Kill Devil Hill, on the North Carolina seacoast, 
four miles south of Kitty Hawk. Fire killed 602 = 
in Iroquois Theatre, Chicago, Dec. 30. Most of the . 
victims were trampled to death. f 

1904—The great fire in Baltimore, Feb. 7: 2,500 
buildings destroyed. Russo-Japanese War began, 
Feb. 6. Port Arthur surrendered to Japanese, Jan. 
2, 1905. Peace treaty signed in Portsmouth, N. 
Sept. 5, 1905. St. Louis Exposition (Louisiana Pur- 
chase) opened, May 1. The United States occupied 
Panama Canal Zone. Subway opened, New York 
City, Oct. 27. 

1905—Lewis and Clark Centennial Exposition, 
Portland, Oregon. The Duma, first. Russian na- 
tional parliament, was organized. The Norwegian 
Storthing declared the union between Sweden and 
Norway dissolved. The Swedish Parliament also 
dissolved the union after a joint conference be- 
tween the two countries. 

_1906—San Francisco earthquake and conflagra- 
tion; 452 lives were lost; property loss $350,000,000; 
April 18-19. Earthquake had killed many thou- 
thousands in Formosa, April 17. Harry K. Thaw, 
Pittsburgh millionaire, shot and killed Stanford 
White, foremost American architect, June 25, at 
the opening of the roof garden of Madison Square _ 
Garden (old) in New York City. Committed in 
1907 to the Matteawan State Hospital at Beacon, 
N. Y. He escaped Aug. 17, 1913, and fied to Canada 
where he was captured. Returned to New Hamp- 
shire, a commission. found him sane and he was 
returned to New York Jan. 24, 1915. He was tried 
for his escape from Matteawan and acquitted. 
A jury passed on his sanity July 24, found him sane 
and set him free. He was indicted Jan. 9, 1917 
for kidnaping and later pronounced insane. A pe-. 
tition to determine his sanity was granted March 
24, 1924, and he was declared sane five weeks 
later. 4 A 

1907—The Italian Volcanoes, Etna and Vesuvius, 
‘weve destructively active, Jan., also the Volcano of 
Mauna Loa, Hawaii. Jamestown (Va.), Exposition 
opened, April 26. Carry Nation made her first axe 
raid on saloons in Kansas, Jan, 24. Died June 9, 


1911. ] 6 
4908—Financial panic in the United States. Ina 
fire and panic at the Lake View School in Collin- 


Cleveland, March 4, 174 children 


wood, O., near f 
and two teachers lost their lives. Rhodes Theater 
died. Chelsea 


fire, Jan. 4, Boyertown, Pa., 169 
(Mass.) destroyed by fire; loss over $6,000,000; 
April 12. 

1909—Louis Bleriot flew across the. English 
Channel, from Calais to Dover 31 miles in 37 min-" 
utes, July 25. Hudson-Fulton celebration, New 
York Gity, Sept.-Nov. Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Ex- 
position, Seattle, Wash. ; ‘ 

1910—Los nga, Calif,, ‘“Times’’ dynamited, 
Oct, 1, 21 killed. 

1911--U. S. Supreme Court ordered Standard Oil 
combine dissolved, May 15; same decree as 
American Tobacco Co., May 29 The Italian- 
Turkish War began, Sept. 29. Triangle shirt waist 


Leonardo da 
Giaconda’’), stolen from 
Paris, Aug. 22; recovered in Florence, 
12, 1913, and restored_to the Louvre. C. P. Rogers 
left New York City, Sept. 17, in an aeroplane and 
made the first transcontinental flight, landing at 
Calif., Nov. 4; actual flying time 84 


against Turkey, by Montenegro, 
eae? oot Fork city 

e, Jan 9, New Yor 5 
ship Titanic wrecked on maiden trip, from South- 
ampton for New York, by 
jand coast, April 14-15; 
were women and 
and crew were 2,207. The 


Passengers 
ship was 88212 ft. long. 


® Second 


and cost $7,500,000. Herman Rosenthal, gambler 
assassinated in New York City, July 16. Police 
Lieut. Charles Becker, ‘‘Gyp the Blood Horowitz. 
“Lefty Louis’? Rosenberg, ‘‘Whitey Lewis’’ Seiden- 
shner, and ‘‘Dago Frank’’ Cirofici were convicted 
of the murder and exécuted at Sing Sing—Becker 
July 30, 1915; the others April 13, 1914. 

1913—Ohio and Indiana floods, March 25-27; 732 
lives lost. In Brazos, Tex., floods, 500 died. Peace 
Palace at The Hague dedicated. President F. I. 
Madero of Mexico, and Vice President Suarez, as- 
sassinated, Feb. 23.. King George of Greece assas- 
sinated March 18. 

1914—World War began in Europe. Archduke 
Francis of Austria and wife assassinated in Sara- 
jevo, Bosnia, June 28 (St. Vitus Day) by Gavrillo 
Princip, a Serb student; Austria declared war on 
Serbia, July 28. Germany invaded France at Cirey, 


- Russian troops invaded Germany, Aug. 2; Germans 


entered Liege, Aug. 7; British Expeditionary Force 
landed in France, Aug. 16; Germans occupied 
Brussels, Aug. 20; Japan declared war on Ger- 
many, Aug. 23, Austria declared war on Japan, 
Aug. 25; Louvain bombarded and damaged, Aug. 
25; Germans under von Hindenburg, Ludendorf, 
Hoffman and Francois, defeated Russians under 


_ Samsonov, at Tannenberg, in East Prussia, Aug. 


26-31. Samsonov killed himself. One of the Russian 
armies, under Rennenkampf, fied. Battle of the 
Marne, Sept. 6-10. Germans occupied Antwerp, 
Oct. 9; De Wet’s rebellion in South Africa, Oct. 28; 
Japanese capture Tsingtau, Nov. 7; First Battle of 
Yrres, Nov. 9; German cruiser Emden destroyed 
at Cocos Island, Nov. 10. United States marines 
landed at Vera Cruz, Mexico, April 21. Fire de- 
stroyed a-_large part of Salem, Mass.; 15,000 
homeless; $12,000,000 loss, June 25. First ship 
passed through Panama canal, Aug. 15. 
1915—British naval victory, North Sea, off Dog- 
ger Bank, Jan. 24. German official submarine 


. “blockade” of Great Britain began, Feb. 18; Brit- 


ish “‘Orders in Council’’ to prevent commodities 
Teaching or leaving Germany. March 1; second 
Battle. of Ypres, April 22-28 (first ~poison 
gas attack of war); April 30; May 1, a German 
submarine fired on and hit with a torpedo a ship 
called the Gulflight, which was American-owned 
and was flying the American flag. Two members 
of the crew,-both Americans, died as a result of 
this attack; Italy renounces treaty of Triple 
Alliance, May 4; steamship Lusitania sunk by Ger- 
man submarine off Head of Kinsale, Ireland, May 
7; 1,195 lives lost, of which 124 were Americans, 
The submarine was the U-20, commanded by Capt. 
Schweiger. The identity of the ship Was not known 
to those on the submarine, it was stated at Ber- 
lin, May, 1935, by Capt. Karl Scherb, the officer 
who first sighted the British liner. Only one 
torpedo was fired, he said; steamship Arabic sunk, 
Aug. 19; Allied forces land at Salonica, Oct. 5; 
Nurse Edith Cavell shot in Brussels, Oct. 12. Pana- 
Mma-Pacific International Exposition opened (San 
Francisco), Feb. 20, the Panama-California Expo- 
sition was held in San Diego. 
1916—Germans attacked, Verdun, Feb. 21-28; 
rebel rising in Dublin, April 24 (Patrick H. Pearse 
and others were executed, May 3; Sir Roger Case- 
ment was hanged, Aug. 3); the German subma- 
rine, Deutschland arrived® at Norfolk, Va., July 
9 (on her second trip she reached New London, 
Conn., Nov. 1); naval battle off Jutland, May 31; 
Third Battle of Ypres, June 2; sinking of British 
warship Hampshire, with-Lord Kitchener aboard 
12 sailors saved), by German mine in Orkneys, 
cotland, June 5; Battle of Somme, July 1-10; 
attle of Somme, July 14-Aug. 5; Capt. 
Fryatt_ executed, July 27; David Lloyd George be- 
came British Premier, Dec. 6; Wilson’s peace note 
published, Dec. 20. Gregory Rasputin, the ‘‘Mad 
Monk,’" killed in Petrograd (Leningrad), Decem- 
ber. He exercised, it was alleged, mesmeric influ- 
ence over the Czar and Czarina, one or both. 
Columbus, New Mexico, raided by Pancho Villa 
{Doroteo Salen aes March 9; Pershing entered 
Mexico to punish Villa, March 15; fight at Parral, 
Mexico, April 12; agreement, May 2; Protocol of 
withdrawal signed, Nov. 24. Villa was ambushed 
and killed July 18, 1923, at Parral, in Durango. A 
bomb hidden in a satchel, on the line of the Pre- 
p&aredness Day parade in San Francisco killed 10, 


~wounded 40, July 22, at 2:06 p.m. The explosion 


occurred on the west side of Steuart St., a few feet 
from the corner of Market St. James Rolph, Jr., 
was Mayor and was a marcher in the parade. The 
unions had refused to take part. Thomas J. Moo- 
ney, 33, an iron moulder and a labor organizer, 
Mrs. Mooney, Warren K. Billings, a shoe worker: 
Israel Weinberg, and Edward D. Nolan were ar- 
pares and indicted for the murder of one of the 
victims. Billings was sentenced to life imprison- 
ment; Mooney was sentenced to death: Mrs. 
Mooney and Weinberg were acquitted; Nolan was 
set free without a trial. President Woodrow Wil- 
son interceded for Mooney and Nov. 28, 1918, the 
latter’s sentence was commuted to life imprison- 
Ment, after the California Supreme Court . had 
refused a new trial. Gov, Rolph refused {April 


\ 
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21, 1932) to pardon Mooney. Thereafter 
times there were vain appeals to the Cal: 
Supreme Court and the United States Sup: 
Court, to give Mooney a new trial. The assex 
was that he had been convicted on perjured 7: 
mony. Mooney was pardoned asia | 
1, 1939, by the new Governor of California, 
L. Olson, who, in his campaign, had annou 
his intention to that effect. Billing’s sentences 
commuted Oct. 16, 1939, and was set free. : 
Tom dock explosion and fire, Jersey City, Jul 
two killed, $22,000,000 loss. ip ; 
1917—Germany began unrestricted subme 
warfare, Feb 1; United States broke off dij 
matic relations with Germany, Feb. 3; by Execw 
Order the United States began to arm merce 
ships, March 12 (the Senate had killed a b 
that effect March 4), United States declal 
state of war existed with Germany, April 6; 
sian Czar abdicated, March 15. President Wi 
signed Selective Military Conscription Bill, 


can troops 

proclaimed a republic, Sept. 15; . 
killed in battle in World War by airplane bé 
(ist Lieut. . T. Fitzsimmons, M.R.C.) # 
U. S. entry, Sept. 4; Mata Hari, Dutch dancer © 
spy, shot in France py firing squad, Oct. 153 

shot by American troops, in France, Oct. 27; ° 
American casualties in France, Nov. 3; Bolshew 
under Lenin seized supreme power in Russia, i 
7 (Gen. Ludendorff-in nis memoirs says that 

German government had sent Lenin from Swit) 
land, after the Russian Revolution, acres 


Dec. 7; Jerusalem captured, Dec. 9; U. S. Gover 
ment took over control of railroad, Dec. 28. Hal 
disaster, Dec. 6; explosion of a munition shi 
harbor in collision caused fire that laid in r 
one-third of the city; killed 1,226, with 400 o 
missing; destroyed 3,000 houses. The 18th 
bition) Amendment to the Constitution was 3s 
mitted to the States by Congress, Dec. 18. © 
first State (Mississipi ratified it Jan. 8, 1918; 
Jan. 16, 1919, the 36th State (Nebraska) ratifie 
whereupon, by proclamation of the Secreta 
State, Jan. 29, 1919, it became effective one ¥ 


State, New Jersey, ratified it March 9, 1922. It | 
not ratified by Connecticut and Rhode Island, * 
Volstead (Prohibition Enforcement) Act was pas 
by Congress Oct 1919, and went in effect Jan. 


1920. President F. D. Roosevelt, March 22, 1 


Signed a bill passed by the new Congress, amen 
the Volstead Prohibition Enforcement Act, to le 
ize 3.2 per cent. beer and wine. The Act went 
effect April 7, 1933. The adoption of the * 
Amendment (repealing the 18th Amendment)” 
37 States was proclaimed in force. Dec. 5, 1 
1918—President Wilson made 14 Points of Pe 
speech in Congress, Jan. 8; peace signed at Bre 
Litovsk between the Bolsheviks on the one s 
and Germany, eats os pe) © Bulgaria + 
Turkey on the other, March 3 (by it Russia g 
up the Baltic provinces. Lithuania and Finl 


May 17; Battle of the Aisne, May 27-June 5; F 
All Russian Congress of Soviets adopted a 
constitution of the Russian Socialist Feder 
Soviet Republics, July 10, and put in ope 
without a popular vote or referendum, 
Nicholas of Russia, the Empress Alexandra; 
daughters, Olga, Tatiana, Marie (Anastasia?):; 
son, Alexis; Prince Dolgorolkoff,. Dr. Bodkin 
lady-in-waiting and a nurse were shot by Bols 
vik orders in Ekaterinburg, July 16; in Perm, a) 
July 12, the Bolshevists assassinated the Cz 
brother, Grand Duke Michael, and in Alapalievs 
north of Ekaterinburg, they killed the Grand Du 
Sergius Mikhalilovitch, Igo Constantinovich 4 
Ivan Constantinovitch. An alleged survivor of 
massacre, the Grand Duchess Anastasia, yo 
daughter of the Czar, was brought to the 
States, 1930, by Princess Xenia of Greece. 
called ‘herself Mme. Anastasia Nikolaevna Tsch 
kowsky. A German submarine, the U-156, € 
guised as a freighter, shelled a tug drawing b 
along the Cape Cod, Mass., shore near Ori 
Mass., July 2. German retreat across the I 
begins, July 19; Battle of St. Mihiel, Sept. 12 
United States ‘troops take St. Mihiel 

attle 


* 


lives lost; in France in the World War. 
ell at Dom-le-Mesnil, on ‘the Meuse, one 
before the bugles sounded ‘‘Cease firing’ 
M., Nov. 11, 1918.. Allies capture Cambrai, 
Cateau and Roncroy Oct. 9; Allies occupy Ostend, 
ges and Lille Oct. 17; Germans in third peace 
accept President Wilson’s terms and recall 
ines to their bases, Oct. 20; British and 

S cross the Piave, Oct. 27; armistice granted 
‘Turkey, Oct. 30; Hungarian Republic proclaimed 
Budapest, and Republic of German Austria in 
a, Nov. 1; Austria accepts truce terms, Nov. 
ted States troops reach Sedan, Nov. 7; revo- 
in Kiel and Hamburg, Nov. 7; Bavaria pro- 
da republic, Nov. 8; the Kaiser abdicates, 
ae he flees to Holland, Nov. 10; armistice in 


id War signed in Marshal Foch’s railway coach, 
lar Rethondes, in the forest of Compiegne, 
ice, three miles east of the town of Com- 
e, and 21 miles northwest of Senlis, Nov. 11; 
an fleet surrenders to British, Noy. 21; 
€d States troops enter Mainz, Dec. 6; Ameri- 
M troops crossed Rhine, Dee. 13. Malbone St., 
ag rail wreck (Brighton line, Brooklyn); 97 
. 100 hurt, Nov. 2. 
a9—Peace Conference opened informally in 
is, Jan. 12, formally inaugurated in Versailles, 
. 18; treaty signed in Versailles, June 28; by 
Treaty Plenipotentiaries of Germany and the 
Wied Powers; President Wilson gave the treaty 
“the Senate, July 10; ratified by the German 
tional Assembly, July 10; by the British Par- 
ament, July 26; and by King George, July 31; 
p the King of Italy, Oct. 7; by France, Oct. 13, 
id by Japan, Oct. 27; defeated in the United 
fates Senate, Nov. 19. The German National 

bly, in Weimar, “Aug. 11, promulgated the 
stitution which, in Article 48, provided that 
resident's control of the army was subject to 

ié responsibility of the Chancellor. However, in 
ie event of civil disorder the Chancellor could 
st on his own initiative, ‘if necessary, with the 
slp of the armed forces.’’ It was also provided 
AL the Chancellor could suspend a number of the 
icles of the Constitution which guaranteed the 
berties of the citizens, freedom of speech, writing 
id public meeting. This Hitler was able to do 
9on the burning of the Reichstag; and his dicta- 
ship thereafter was founded on Article 48. At 
mritsar, India, during the anti-British demon- 
ration, Gen. Dyer led a section of Gurkha sol- 
4 to the palace and fired into the crowd, killing 
and wounding about 1,200. The Communist 
iternational, or Comintern, was organized March, 
) Russia. Karl Marx, Germany in 1862, had 
med the International orking Men’s Associa- 
, which existed until 1874. The Second Inter- 
onal dated from 1889. Three U. S. Navy, sea- 
lanes left Trepassy, Newfoundland, May 16; one, 

"N-C 4, reached the Azores, May 17; Lisbon. 

2%; Plymouth, England, May 31; Harry C. 
wkes and MacKenzie Grieve fell in mid-ocean 
'an attempted flight, May 18, from Newfound- 

md to Ireland, but were rescued; John Alcock 
st W. Brown made, June 14-15, a non-stop air 


at from Newfoundland to Ireland; a British 
ble balloon, R-34, left Scotland, July 2, and 
snded in Mineola, L. I., July 6._ It left for 
and arrived there, July 13. The 
tinental air flight, New York 


)—The League of Nations came automatically 

6 existence under the Versailles (World War) 
C representatives of 13 nations 
10 and began the organization. 
ber, that year, when 

dmitted six others. 


of the murder of Parmenter and were 
1927. International Court of ae 
e 
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the Rhine, Germany, killed hundrecs and destroyed 
property worth millions, Sept. 21. Gerald Chap- 
man and George (‘‘Dutch’’) Anderson, Oct. 24, 
held up a mail wagon at Broadway and Leonard 
St., N. Y. City, and stole four sacks of registered 
mail, containing $1,454,129, of which $100,000 was 
cash and negotiable securities. They escaped, but 
were caught and convicted, and Aug. 23, 1922, were 
sentenced to 25 years in the Federal prison at 
Atlanta, Ga. Chapman escaped, March 27, 1923; 
Anderson Dec. 30, 1923. The latter was killed in the 
midwest Oct. 31, 1925. Chapman was hanged in the 
Gonn. State Prison, Wethersfield, April 6, 1926. 
He had been convicted of killing a policeman in 
a store robbery at New Britain. Limitation of 
Armaments Conference met in; Washington, Nov. 
11, 1921-Feb. 6, 1922. 

1922—Roof of Knickerbocker (movie) Theatre 
collapsed in Washington, D. C., 98 died from in- 
juries, Jam. 28. Dirigible balloon Roma (built in 
Italy for the United States) exploded, by contact 
with electric wires, descending at Hampton, Va.; 
34 died of injuries, Feb. 21. The Portuguese avia= 
tors, Admiral Cago Coutinho and Commander Sac- 
cadura Cabral, left Lisbon, Portugal, March 22, 
arriving at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, April 19, with 
stops at Cape Verde and Natal, covering 4,293 
nautical miles. This was the first airplane crossing 
of the South Atlantic. In a battle at Herrin, I1l., 
June 22-23, between strikers, sympathizers and 
coal mine strike breakers, 26 persong, including 21 
non-union miners, were killed. No c@mvictions ever 
were obtained in court against those participating 
in the massacre. - 
_1923—French and Belgian troops began occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr, Jan. 11. 
of them children, were burned or crushed to 
death (May 17) in the Cleveland Rural Graded 
School in Camden, S. C. The revolt in Bavaria, 


} 


Seventy-six persons, 41 | 


organized by Gen. Ludendorff and Adolf Hitler, © 


ended March 9, when the Beer Putschists marched 
in Munich. Ludendorff was captured but later was 
paroled. Hitler was wounded, several others died 
in the fighting. Hitler was captured Nov. 12 and 
imprisoned. 

1924—Nikolai Lenin (M. Vladmir Ilich Ulianov- 
Lenin) 54, head of the Soviet Russian govern- 
ment, died Jan. 21, of apoplexy, in Gorka, 20 
miles S. E. of Moscow. He had been seriously ill 
since May, 1923). For some time he had been 
progressively paralyzed. The death certificate of 
Dr. Otfried Foerster, of Breslau, named the trouble 
as arterlo-sclerosis. Allies and Germany, in Agree- 
ment of London, accepted Dawes Reparation Plan, 
Aug. 16; French troops began evacuation of Ruhr 
Aug. 18; the Agreement was formally signed Aug. 
30, in London by Germany and the powers con- 
cerned, and Owen D. Young of the United States 
assumed duties as Agent General of Reparation 
Payments. N. F. Leopold, Jr., 19, and Richard 
Loeb, 19, kidnapped for ransom and killed Robert 
Franks, 13, in Chicago, May 22; they pleaded 
guilty, July_21, and were sentenced to prison for 
life. Loeb was-killed by a fellow convict, Jan. 28, 
1936. The: Prince of Wales began his American 
tour in New York City, Aug. 29, and left there for 
England, Oct. 25. The ZR-3, dirigible (Los An- 
geles), left Friedrichshafen, Germany, Oct. 12, 
12:35 A. M.; arriving in New York City, Oct. 15, 
8:3:40 A. M.; reaching Lakehurst, N. J., 9:55 A. M. 

1925—A storm in Missouri, Southern Lllinois and 
Indiana killed more than 830 persons, injured 
3,800; property loss $10,000,000. The first woman 
governor of a State in the United States was Mrs, 
Miriam A. Ferguson, installed as the Governor of 
Texas, Jan. 20. John T. Scopes, in court in Dayton 
Tenn., was found guilty of having taught evolution 
in the local High School and was fined $100 and 
costs, July 24. William J. Bryan, chief counsel for 
the prosecution, died in Dayton July 26, Clarence 
Darrow, chief defense counsel, died March 13, 1938. 
Two Nine Power Treaties of the Washington Arms 


Conference were: ratified in Washington by the 
United States, France, Japan, Italy, Great Britain, 
China, Portugal, Belgium and Holland, Aug. 5. 
The United States Navy rigid dirigible airship 
Shenandoah (which had left Lakehurst, ‘1 
Sept 2, bound for St. Paul) was torn to pieces 
at 5 A, M., Sept. 3, by.a thunder squal while pass- 
ing. over Ava, Ohio; 14 of the crew were killed, 
including Lieut. Comdr. Zachary Lansdowne, 
Sept. 3. Germany ratified the Locarno treaties, 
Nov. 27. They were ratified by Great Britain, Ger- 
many, France, Belgium, Italy, Poland, and Czecho- 
slovakia, in London, Dee. 1. They went into effect 
Sept. 14, 1926. 

1926—The anthracite strike, which began Sept. 
1, 1926, was secretly settled, in Philadelphia, Feb. 

j work resumed Feb. 18. The Sesquicentennial 
Expostiiany in Philadelphia, opened, May 31. 
closed Nov. 30,. The Assembly of the League of 
Nations, in Geneva, Sept. 8, unanimously admitted 
Germany to the League and to a permanent Coun- 
‘cil seat and increased the non-permanent, mem- 
“bers of the Council from six to nine. 
hurricane from the ocean swept the\ east coast 
of Florida, and into Alabama and Mississippi, 


~ 


~ 


A tropical 


_ boarded the United States Navy Cruiser, 


© 
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Sept. 18, killing 372; 6,281 were hurt, 17,884 fam- 
ilies temporarily made homeless, 5,000 homes were 
destroyed. A hurricane killed over 600 in Havana 
and other places in Cuba, Oct. 20.. On the Isle of 
Pines, 40 were killed. 

1927—600 United States marines and several war 
vessels were ordered to Nicaragua, Jan. 6, to pro- 
tect American interest. The marines were with- 
drawn 1933, Civil war in China caused more than 
400 British troops to be landed in Shanghai, Jan. 
27; 1,200 United States marines got there. March 
5, and Japan, France, Spain, Portugal and Holland 
put over 15,000. soldiers ashore. At Nanking, March 
23, Cantonese troops shelled the burning Standard 
Qil plant, and killed several foreigners, including 
Dr. J. E. Williams of Shawnee, O., Vice President 
of Nanking University. Albert Snyder an art editor 
was killed, March 20, in his home, in New York 
City. His wife, Ruth Brown Snyder, and her 
lover, Henry Judd Gray, married, a corset sales- 
man, of East Orange, N. J., confessed, and were 
convicted, May 9, of murder. They were executed 
fin Sing Sing, Jan. 12, 1928. Floods in the Missis- 
sippi River and its lower branches began April- 
May inundated 20,000 square miles in Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, Tennessee and 
Kentucky. The property loss was put at $270,000,- 
000; more than 4,000,000 acrés of crops were de- 
stroyed, also 25,000 horses, 50,000 cattle, 148,000 
hogs, 1,300 sheep, and 1,300,000 poultry; 600,000 
persons were made for a time homeless, and several 
hundred wer® drowned. Tornadoes killed 22 in 
Illinois, April 19, and 250 May 9 in Arkansas, Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, Texas and 
Wyoming. Capt. Charles A. Lindbergh, alone in 
his monoplane, the Spirit of St. Louis, hopped 
off, May 10, at San Diego, Calif. He reached St. 
Louis May 11; left there May 12 and landed the 
Same day at Mineola, N. Y. He left there May 20, 
reached. Paris May 21, flew _to Brussels,’May 28, 
Brussels to London, May 29; England back to Paris, 
June 3; Paris to Cherbourg, June 4, bs he 

em- 
phis, on the deck of which was the boxed-up Spirit 
of St. Louis. The ship arrived June 10 at the Vir- 
ginia Capes; Lindbergh was welcomed June 11, by 
President Coolidge, in Washington, in New York 
City, June 13, he returned to I 
June 16 flew his Spirit of St. Louis to Mineola, 
and was welcomed in Brooklyn, he flew June 17 
to St. Louis. Later (Dec., 1927-Feb., 1928) he flew 
from Washington, non-stop, to Mexico City, thence 
to Panama and South America, and to St. Louis. 
He and his wife flew 1931-1932 to Ottawa, thence 
to Alaska, Japan, and China. The couple toured 
1933, July-Dec., in their plane Greenland, western 
Europe, upper South America and the West Indies. 


Rains and floods, beginning Nov. 2, and lasting 


Several days, devastated the river valleys of New 
England, particularly in Vermont, and the Cana- 
dian Province of Quebec. More than 120 persons 
were killed in Vermont. < 

1928—Trotsky, Kameneff, Zinovieff, Rakovsky, 
and Radek exiled by the Soviets from White Rus- 
sia, Jan. 16. The St. Francis water-supply dam, 


40 miles north of Los Angeles, collapsed; 450 lives 
A hurricane swept 
over the West Indies and Florida, Sept. 12-17, kill- 
ing 60 on the Leeward Isles, 660 on Guadeloupe, 200 
on Puerto Rico, and 1500 to 2500 in Florida. Dam- 
$85,000,000 on Puerto Rico, $25,000,000 in 
First talking picture 
demonstrated in New York City, July 6. Printing of 
new and smaller-sized paper U. S. currency was 
begun. New bills.about one-third smaller than the 
The balloon, Graf Zeppelin, under 
with crew of 38, and 20 
passengers, left Friedrichshafen, Germany, Oct. 
ii, and Oct. 15, reached New York City, and an- 
chored at Lakehurst, N. J. She left there Oct. 29, 
and reached Fridrichshafen Oct. 31. Arnold Roth- | 
stein, sporting man, was shat in New York City, 
Nov, 4, and died Nov. 6. President-elect Herbert 
Hoover, wife and party left San Pedro, Calif., on 
the battleship Maryland, Nov. 19; visited Hon- 
duras and Salvador Nov. 26; San Jose, Nov. 28; 
ec. 5; Val- 
paraiso and Santiago, Dec. 10; crossed the Andes, 
reaching Buenos Aires, Dec, 13; Montevideo, Dec. 
16; boarded there the battleship Utah, Dec.’ 18; 
arrived at Rio de Janeiro, Dec. 21, left there Dec. 
A ae reached Norfolk and Washington, Jan. 26, 


lost, 700 houses swept away. 


Florida, $7,000,000 elsewhere. 


old, Aug. 7%. 
Capt. Hugo Eckener, 


Guayaquil, Dec. 1; Callao and Lima, D 


from Xray films (nitrogen-dioxide) killed 124 in 
the Cleveland, O., Clinic Hospital of Dr. George 


Memorable Dates—1927-1932 


W. Crile, May 15. 
proclaimed the Kellogg-Briand Anti-War T 
effect’ (at 1:22 Pi M.) 
powers pledge themselves to renounce war 
instrument of national policy. - The C€ 
dirigible balloon, with 20 passengers, left 
richshafen, Germany, Aug. 
around the world, over Russia, and Asia, at Tf 
*(Aug. 19), over the Pacific at Los Angeles (1 
26); at Lakehurst, N. J. (Aug. ad i 
Lakehurst Aug. 8. She 


reserve during the Harding Administration. 
was sentenced, Nov. 1, to $100,000 fine and a 
in prison. The prices of stocks began Octob 


City and elsewhere continued through the r 


Washington and. 


President Hoover, Ji 
under which 62 leat 


Graf Zepy 


14, and went 


29). She hi 
here Sept. 1, | 
Albert B: 


left t 


go downwards, and this movement in New 


the year, with occasional brief rallies. Decline 
stock values up to the end of 1929 reached $15, 
000,000. It was testified in 1932 before a Sex 
Committee that the 1929-1931 stock losses afte 
25,000,000 persons, and totaled $50,000,000. 
Commander Richard E. Byrd started from? 
base, Little America, in the Antarctic, Nov. 2! 
a 1,600-mile flight to the South Pole and back, © 
Bernt Balchen as pilot. Harold I. June as T® 
operator, and Capt. Ashley C. McKinly as phos 
rapher, in the tri-motored airplane he took tog 
Antarctic. THe party got back Nov. 29, and: 
ported that they reached the Pole Nov. 29, droy 
a United States flag there (it was 16° below ze 
circled over the polar plateau, and, on the rete 
journey, landed once in the mountains to ref 
1930—Fire, April 21, killed 320 convicts int 
Ohio State Penitentiary, Columbus. The Lon 
Naval Reduction Treaty was signed there, AM 
22. The Senate ratified the treaty July 21, 
the President signed it July 22. It was proclaim 
by President Hoover in effect Jan. 1, 1931) 
terms expired Dec. 31, 1936. The Bolivian govs 
ment was overthrown, June 22, by rebels; 
Peruvian Govt., Aug. 22-27; the Argentine C 
ernment, Sept. 6; the Brazil Government, Oct.< 
The last-French soldiers of the army of occupa 
at the Kehl bridgehead of the Rhine were W: 
drawn, June 28, to Strasbourg, and Baden 
entirely freed. Evacuation of the Rhineland 
completed June 30. Joseph F. Crater, a ; 
of the State Supreme Court, N. Y. City, vanis 
Aug. 6. A hurricane, Sept. 3, struck the: City: 
Santo Domingo and nearby country; 2,000 ¥ 
killed, 6,000 injured, with damages estimated 
$40,000,000. The Briti dirigible balloon, R- 
Oct. 5, hit a wooded hill, and burned up, m™ 
Allone, France, on the way from Croydon to Ing 
47 killed. t 
1931—The Panama Republic’s government, he 
ed by F. H. Arosemena, was overthrown: 10 ¥ 
killed, Jan. 2. Constitutional guarantees were ? 
stored, Feb. 8, in Spain. They had been suspens 
by Premier Rivera Sept. 23, 1923; the natiox 
election was held April 12; King Alfonso fled f 
Madrid April i4; and a republic was proclaimec 
new Parliament was elected June 28, and Al 
Zamora was chosen president. The Peruvian ¢ 
ernment was upset by revolution, March 1; ¢, 
of Chile, July 24; Paraguay, Oct. 26; Salvador, } 
3. Knute Rockne, Notre Dame footbalfeoach, 
killed in plane crash near Bazaar, Kansas, Ma: 
31. President Hoover, June 20, proposed a 1=yi 
moratorium on intergovernmental debts, to b 
July 1. This took effect. Great Britain, Sept. | 
suspended the gold standard for six months. _ 
was followed by Denmark, Sept. 28, and Finld 
Oct. 12; Japan, Dec. 13. =| 
1932—In Shanghai, Chinese gangsters Jan, | 
slew a Buddist priest from Japan, Hideo 
kami. This was the first of a series of trou 
which led, Jan, 2%, to the landing of Japar 
marines ,and warfare. The Spanish Parlia 
Jan. 19, by decree dissolved the Society of 
(Jesuits). The Jesuits were by decree of the Fr 
government, Jan., 1940, readmitted to Spain, § 
their property was restored. Charles Augie 
Lindbergh, Jr., 19 months old (born at Englewo 
N. J., June 22, 1930), was kidnapped, betwee1 
and 10 p. m. March 1, from the new Lindbe 
home near Hopewell, N. J., in the Sourland Mot 
tain region, northwest of Prihceton. The bo 
reduced almost to a skeleton, was found May 
in a thicket near a roadway, fewer than five mi 
from the baby’s home, and between Hopewell ¢ 
Princeton. Meantime, John F. Condon, for 
Lindbergh, had paid $50,000 to an alleged 
of the kidnapers, and Gaston B. Means, 
ton, had collected $100,000 from Mrs. Evalyn 
McLean, on the promise to restore the Lind! 
baby. Means was sent to prison. Bruno Ric 
Haunptman, 35, married, paroled German co’ 
who had entered the United States unlaw 
Sept. 10, 1934, in New York City, was arr 
near his home in the, Bronx, after he hat 
a ransom banknote at a gasoline filling 
over $14,000 of the ransom .money. ¥ 


¥ 


: 


' Memorable Dates—1933-1935 


fin his garage. He was put on trial in New | pendence, lat i 
2 . . er ratified by the Phil 7 
cae iced and put to death in the electric fature. effective 1945 or soon tciereatioes April 27 
eee N. J., prison, April 3, 1936. Ivar | in Buenos Aires, the Argentinue, anti-war pact, 
r, 52, unmarried, Swedish ‘‘match king,” previously agreed on at the Pan-American con- 
au mself to death, March 12, in Paris. Revolu- | ference in Montevideo, was signed by the United 
%, June 4 in Chile. Zachary S. Reynolds, 20, | States, Bolivia, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecua- 
on. of R. J. Reynolds, cigarette manufacturer, ‘dor, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras 
Ae shot to death, July 6, -in his home, | Nicaragua, Panama and Venezuela. It was signed 
n-Salem, N. C. The Lausanne Reparations | Oct. 10, 1933, by Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico 
ference adjourned, July 9, after agreeing that | Paraguay and Uruguay, in Rio. May 29, The 
ay can settle in full for $714,000,000. A | Treaty of Relations between the United States of 


was signed in Washington between Canada| America and the Republic ‘of Cuba was signe 
United States, July 18, for the proposed | abrogating the Treaty of Relations concluded bei 
ment of the St. Lawrence waterway into| tween the United States and Cuba on May 22, 
1903. It was ratified May 31, by the U. S. Senate 
and was put into force on June 9. June 14, Ger- 
many proclaimed a transfer moratorium, and sus- 
pended cash payments on her foreign debts. June 
15. The U.S. Senate ratified the Geneva (June 17, 
eS) oh ey for the sure of interna- 
| ion rade in arms, ammunition and implements 
$—Hitler named Chancellor of Germany, Jan. of war, including aircraft and airships. axis 28, 
"An epidemic of ‘“‘bank holidays’ in the United | The U. S., Treasury banned silver exports. June 
ites began Feb. 14, in Michigan, when Gov. 30. In Germany, a plot by Nazi leaders and Storm 
A. Comstock ordered all banks in that State | Troop commanders to overthrow the regime of 
sed for eight days. All banks in the United | Chancellor Adolf Hitler was discovered. There were 
ites were tlosed by proclamation of President | many arrests, executions and suicides. Ex-Chan- 
psevelt beginning March 6. President Roosevelt cellor Gen. Kurt van Schleicher, 51, was shot to 
KE oath of office, March 4. The Stock and Com- | death resisting arrest. His wife also was killed. 
dity Exchanges in New York City and elsewhere | July 1, President Roosevelt went on board the 
o closed, beginning March 6, and reopened | U. S. cruiser Houston, off Annapolis, Md., and 
stly March 15. President Roosevelt broadcast | started for Hampton Roads, and Hawaii; landed in 
i “‘fireside chat’? March 12. House legalized | Portland, Ore., on August 3; and then started back 
beer March 14. President,signed it March 22, East through the drought afflicted plains states. 
be effective April 7. The movement to collect | July 25, Nazis in Vienna, Austria, seized the build- 
ed gold from the people commenced March. | ing used by the Cabinet, shot Chancellor Engelbert 
ess on the ninth, in special sessien granting Dollfuss, 41, to death. The police and loyal troops 
» President dictatorial power over ell forms of | soon recaptured the Chancellory, with some loss of 
mey. A presidential ban on gold exports began life. Aug. 19, The German people appreved the 
ril i9. The President signed June 5 an Act of | consolidation of the offices of President and Chan- 
ngress outlawing the gold-payment clause in all cellor in a single Leader-Chancellor, Adolf Hitler, 
mies, and other public and private contracts: | which followed the death of President von Hinden- 
© Government commenced (Oct.) to buy domes- | burg, Aug. 2. Sept. 1, Strike orders applying to 
and foreign gold above the market price. The | 1,000,000 employees in the cotton, silk and wool 
rman Reichstag (Parliament) Building, in Ber- | divisions, went into effect at 11:30 P. M., issued by 
, was destroyed Feb. 27 by fire. The Supreme | the United Textile Workers of America. The trouble 
urt‘found Marinus van der Lubbe, a young | was greatest in Georgia, South Carolina and North 
tech Communist, guilty, and he was ed | Carolina in the South, and in Maine and Rhode 
n. 10, 1934, in Leipzig, in Saxony. The United | Island. The National Guard and mobs clashed 
ates Navy dirigible balloon, Akron, was beaten in several states and over 20 persons were killed. 
wn in a storm, April 4, off Barnegat, N. J.; 73 | President Roosevelt's personal appeal ended the 
rsons were drowned, including Rear Admiral W.| strike on Sept. 22, pending further arbitration. 
Moffett, the Aviation Chief. Spain, by Parlia- | Oct. 5. In Spain, a revolutionary general strike 
tary edict,’"May 17, disestablished the church. | was called by Communist and Socialist leaders in 
ie Century of Progress Exposition opened in | protest against the inclusion by Premier Alejandro 
‘icago, May 27, and closed at midnight Nov. 12; | Lerroux of three Catholic Popular Actionists in his 
reopened 1934, May 26 and closed Oct. 31. The | new cabinet. In the province of Catalonia an inde- 
ited States Congress, June 13, passed the Na- ! pendent free state was proclaimed. Sanguinary dis- 
e 16) | orders occurred at Madrid. Barcelona and other 


] Industrial Recovery Act (signed Jun rd g 
2 cultural Adjustment Act | cities and industrial centres. All of Spain was put 


an lane and power project. James J. Walker, 
ed, Sept. 1, as Mayor of New York City, and 
at to Europe. That ended the charges on which 
was being tried before Gov. Roosevelt on re- 
a” proceedings, initiated by Samuel Seabury, 

el to the legislative committee in its inquiry 
6 the city government. 


with the Agri 
ed May 12) gave the President control of | under martial law. President Luis Companys and 
Iture and industry. The NRA was killed by | other Catalan rebels were captured after_loyal 
‘ited States Supreme Court May 27 1935, | troops had shelled the public buildings at Barce- 

$36. In| lona. Warships were sent to the coast cities. 


the A. A. A. processing taxes Jan. 6, 1 
any, June 22, the Hitler Government began | Churches and convents were burned by anti-Catho- 


proscribe all political parties except the National | lics. Oct. 9. King Alexander I (45) of Yugoslavia 
ty (Nazis), beginning and Foreign Minister Jean Louis Barthou (72) of 


st German Labor Par 
tic Party. At the same time | France, were assassinated in Marseilles, ere the 


the Social Democra 
King pad landed from a warship, and was on the 


“campaign was under way to reduce by law the f L 
ntage of Jews in government life, in industry, | way toa diplomatic conference at Paris. The slayer, 
in the professions. The Reichstag, elected | Valada G. Chernozensky, born in Bulgaria, was 


h 5, had voted absolute power to Chancellor | sabred and beaten and stamped to death, but not 
‘An army revolt in Cuba caused President | before he had shot Gen. Alfonse J. Georges - and 
do, Aug. 12, to resign and flee. Carlos Ces- | several spectators. Dec. 9. First clash between 
became Provisional President, Aug. 13, but | Ethiopian and Italian soldiers at or near Wai 
er army revolt, Sept. 5, put Ramon Grau | Wai on the disputed frontier of Italian Somali- 
in the presidency. He resigned Jan. land; Dec. 15. Italy refused arbitration as to the 
934, and the Junta put in Carlos Hevia, who ; frontier and demanded reparations and an apology; 
Succeeded Jan. 18, by Col. Carlos Mendieta. 1935—Jan. 10, fighting resumed, Italy mobilize 
any, Oct. 14, quit League of Nations; with- 70,000 troops; a committee of conciliation was 
from disarmament conference. After _con- agreed to; May 13, Ethiopia protested to the League 
ces in the White House with Maxim M. Litvi- | of Nations; Oct. 3, Italian forces invaded Ethi- 
_ U.S.S.R. Commissar of Foreign Affairs, Presi- | opia, Adowa bombed; Oct. 4, Adigrat occupied; Oct. 
' Roosevelt, Nov. 16, declared renewal of normal} 6, Adowa occupied; Oct. 14, Aksum, the Holy 
matic relations between the United States and | City, taken; Nov. 6, Makale and Gorahia occupied: 
let. Russia. 1936—March 29, Harar destroyed; April 13, Italian 
‘At Tucson, Ariz., Jan. 25, police captured] forces, on North Shore of Lake Tana (Tsana 
h Dillinger, Charles Makley, Russell Clark and | Aprik 15, Dessie taken;, May, 1, Emperor Haile Se- 
Pierpont, with $36,000 in money, and they, lassie and family fled from Addis Ababa to Jibuti, 
returned to jail, Dillinger to Crown Point, | whence they went on a British cruiser to Palestine; 
and the others to Lima, O. Dillinger and a | May $, Premier Benito Mussolini, in Rome, an- 
felon, Herber oungblood escaped from the | nounced the war over, Ethiopia annexed, and! King 
Point Prison reh 3. Dillinger was shot to Victor Emmanuel had become Emperor of Ethiopia; 
July 22, outside a movie hous in Chicago by | so decreed, May 9. f 
d States Dept. of Justice age s. Youngblood 1935—The Saar Territory taken from Germany 
‘shot to death, March 16, at Port Huron, Mich. |} by the Versailles World War Treaty, voted, Jan. 
26, Germany signed non-aggression pact with | 13, to return to German ownership, March 1. 
an. 31, The U. S. Government reduced | Feb. 18. The United States Supreme Court, 5 to 4, 
old weight from 25.8 grains to 15.5/21 | held that Congress was within its power in abro- 
ne, making its gold value 59.05+ per| gating the go d clause in priyate contracts, but 
fixed by the 1900 Act. In Austria,.| had gone too far in doing so in government obliga- 
at uprising | tions. March 16. Hitler broke Versailles treaty, 
orders conscription, begins expansion of army. 
April 5. The $4,880,000,000 works relief bill. was 
passed by both branches of Congress. The House 
approved by 317 to 70. The Senate adopted it 66 to 
13. The bill was signed by the President April 8. 
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April 11-14. Stresa Conference for peace ratified by 
Britain, France, and Italy, the participants. May 
6. The United States Supreme Court upset the 
Railroad Pension Act, May 18. Near Moscow, the 
airplane Maxim Gorky, the world’s largest land 
plane, crashed, killing 48, all aboard. The pilot 
of another plane, which collided with the Gorky in 
midair was killed. June 14. Bolivia-Paraguay war 
int the’ Chaco ceased, by truce, officially over, Oct. 
28. June 18. Hitler signed treaty with England 
promised not to expand German navy beyond 35 
per cent of England’s. Aug. 14, President Roosevelt 
signed the Social Security Bill. Aug. 15, ‘Will 
Rogers; 56, comedian, and Wiley Post, 36, aviator, 
were killed when Post’s rebuilt airplane fell 60 
feet in a fog 15 miles from Point Barrow, Alaska. 
Aug. 29, The Queen of the Belgians, 29. (Princess 
Astrid of Sweden) was killed by skull fracture 
when an automobile in which she and the King 
were riding, left the road skirting Lake Lucerne, 
in Switzerland, near_the city of Lucerne, hit two 
trees and careened into the water. Sept. 15. Jews 
in Germany lost citizenship with political right. 
Nazi Swastika flag made Official flag of the Reich. 
Oct. 23. Arthur (Dutch Schultz) Flegenheimer, 
33, and three companions—Otto Berman, Abe 
Frank, and Bernard Rosenkrantz, ‘were fatally 
shot in a taverm in Newark, N. J. Nov. 14. A 
proclamation certifying the freedom of the Philip- 
pine Islands and the election of officials chosen 
by ballot in the islands Sept. 17 was signed by 
resident Roosevelt. Nov. 18. Economic sanctions 
gainst Italy went into effect, supported by 52 
nation-members of the League of Nations, and by 
One non-member, Egypt. The sanctions ended 
July 15, 1936. Noy. 29. Federal dole (direct relief) 
ended in the United States. It had cost $3,694,- 
000,000 since May, 1933. 
1936—Jan. 1, The Federal Act creating job- 
insurance went into effect. Jan. 6. The United 
States Supreme Court, 6 to 3 (Stone, Brandeis, 
Cardozo), in an opinion read by Justice Roberts, 
upset the Agricultural Adjustment Act, declaring 
it to he an invasion of rights of the States to 
regulate their local activities. It specifically hanned 
the use of processing taxes to regulate crop produc- 
tion. The minority termed the decision a ‘“‘tor- 
tured construction of the Constitution.” The 
Court ordered Jan. 13, $200,000,000 of impounded 
processing taxes returned to the suing processors, 
and, Jan. 20, peremptorily ordered the taxes re- 
turned at once. Jan. 20. King George V, 70, died 
at his farm, Sandringham, England, and was 
succeeded by his eldest son, Prince of Wales, 42, 
who took title as Edward VIII. He abdicated, Dec. 
11, 1936, and was succeeded by his brother next 


, in age, the married Duke of York, who became 


George VI, The ex-ruler resumed his family name 
as David Windsor, but soon was created Duke of 
Windsor. He gave up the throne he said because 
he could not marry the ‘‘woman I love’? Mrs. 
Wallis Warfield, of Baltimore, Maryland, who, 
Oct, 27, had gotten a divorce in Ipswich, England, 
from Ernest A. Simpson, an insurance agent. The 
decree became absolute May 3, 1937. The couple 
were married June 9, 1937, in Monts, France. Feb. 
16. In Spain the Socialists and anarchists won the 
department election. There were general jail deliv- 
eries. S6on thereafter rebellion began, in Marocco, 
and spread to Spain, under Gen. Francisco anco, 
Feb. 17. In Paraguay a revolution deposed Presi- 
dent Eusebio Ayala. March 2, United States re- 
nounced its guarantee of the independence of 
Panama. March 7, German troops began to 
reoccupy the demilitarized Rhineland zone, 
breaking Locarno pact.. Floods continued in Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland and West Virginia. March 25. 
The U. S.,. Britain and France signed in London, 
@ naval arms limitation treaty to go in effect Jan. 
1, 1937, and to stay in force until Dee, 31, 1942. 
April 7, In Spain the Parliament deposed President 
N.A. Zamora, June 4. In France the first Socialist 
government took office, under Leon Blum. July 11. 
Hitler signed treaty with Austria, promise to recog- 
nize Austrian frontier. July 17, Revolt against 
Spain’s Republican Government began in Morocco 
and spread to Spain, including much of the, Army 
and Air Force and half of the Navy; July 18, Jose 
Giral became Loyalist premier; July 19, Loyalists 
defeated Insurgents in Madrid and Insurgents 
gained control in Cadiz, Huelva. Seville, Cordoba 
and Grenada; July 24, Insurgents set up own goy- 
ernment; Aug. 16, Insurgents took Badakoz; Aug. 
27, began aerial bombing of Madrid; Sept. 4, cap- 
tured Irun; Sept. 12, took San Sebastian and 
Toledo; Oct. 1, Gen. Francisco Franco proclaimed 
head of the Nationalists (Insurgent) government: 
Oct. 21, siege of Madrid begun by Insurgents; Nov. 
6; Loyalist. Government moved from’ Madrid to 
‘Valencia, Oct. 14, ns Brussels, King Leopold 
announced Belgium ad severed her military 
alliances and was resuming her pre-war neutrality. 
Oct. 25. Rome-Berlin axis formed. Oct. 30. Water- 
front activity in all American ports of the Pacific 
Coast came to a halt as 39,000 maritime workers 
went on strike at midnight, and picket lines were 
established. More than 100 ships were tied Up 
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—e Franco, April 19, set up a one-party & 
is 


in Pacific ports, 47 of them in San Franc si . 
pthiketsereae to New York and other Easten 


mn Naval Treaty of 1922. No submarines) 
inte OF disable a merchant vessel unless aid 
passengers and crew first are placed in % 
of safety.’ Nov. 25. Japan and Germany . 
“Anti-Comintern pact.” Italy joined Nov. 6.4% 
Dec. 1, In Buenos Aires, President Roosevel} 
speech at the opening of the Inter-Americany 
ference fer the Maintenance of Peace calledk 
the nations of the New World to unite to het 
Old World avert War. The conference, De 
adopted the collective security conventions 
non-intervention protocol, and the resolution 
ing upon republics that have not already 
to ratify existing peace treaties. The body ai 
(Dec. 19) a neutrality convention that obil 
all the American countries to take @ CO) 
joint attitude as neutrals in- case of an outh 
ot hostilities among any two of them, The g& 
ing ended Dec. 23, as the Foreign Minis 
Paraguay and Bolivia pledged that their cow 
would settle the Chaco dispute by pacific mm 
Dee. 30. In Flint, Mich., backed by the Job 
Lewis Committee for Industrial Organiz: 
(C.1.0.), the United Automobile Workers of / 
ica started its campaign to include the nae 
automobile industry within its ranks. It stra 
the center of General Motors operations and © 
activities in three of its unit plans. _ 

1937—Jan, 1. In Spain, the Insurgent shellili 
Madrid, was continued, Feb. 8, Insurgents 5 
Malaga. Warships of Great Britain, France, | 
and Germany, March 13, began to police thec 
of Spain under the 27-nation neutrality agreen 


solving the Fascist and Carlist organizat 
May 17, new Loyalist Government formed u 
Premier Juan Negrin; Oct. 28, Loyalists sh! 
government to Barcelona, Nov. 28, Insurgents 
claimed blockade of all Loyalist ports. Jan. 4 
United States Supreme Court unanimously ¥ 
the oenyiction and jail sentence of Dirk de Js 
aceused of 


serted that the right of peaceable assemb 
as fundamental as { 
freedom of speech and freedom of the press. 
22. Floods in the valleys of the Mississippi,*~ 
ghany and Ohio Rivers and their branches b 


to bring death, homelessness, privation, prop! 
destruction and traffic tie-ups in Pittsb 
Portsmouth, O., Huntington, W. Va., Louiss 
Cincinnati, and many other places. The 7 
damage was more severe in Louisville, Pa 
204 Y 


Ky., Cincinnati and Pittsburgh. In Ke 
more than 225 persons were drowned; In Illi 
15; in Missouri, 17; in Tennessee, 10; in Arkaru 
28; and small numbers in Ohio, West ve 
Pennsylvania and Mississippi. More than 
homes and vast areas of farm lands were floo# 
Including deaths indirectly due, the total was 
mated at 900. In May, the Army supported J 
nese Cabinet of Hayashi resigned. Fighting 
China, Peiping, was renewed by the Ja 
July; Tungchow was attacked July 27; the Ja 
nese July 29, bombed Tientsin, destroying Nai 
University; One. , they took formal possessio: 
Peiping; Aug. 11, they landed marines at Sh 
hai and shelled Nankow. Thereafter there. 
almost continuous fighting in Shanghai, wl 
Aug. 14, Chinese misdirected bombs killed sey 
hundred civilians, and Aug. 22, an artillery s 
fell in the International Settlement, destroyin 
department store and killing 400 persons. _ 
Japanese blockade of the East Coast of Gt 
began Aug. 25, covering 800 miles and was. 
tended September to cover 2,700 miles. The De 
Line ship, President Hoover, and other ves 
on the Yangtze, were hit by stray Chinese 
Japanese shells. Nanking, Canton, and 
other places in the eastern provinces of 
were attacked by Japanese planes. Oct. 23, | 
yuan Province declared independence from Ch 
Nov. 8, the Chinese abandoned Shanghai as 
administrative point, and the Japanese took « 
trol. Premier Chiang Kai-shek moved his ht 
quarters to Hankow. On Dee. 12, Japanese st 
sank the United States gunboat Panay, with 
of two lives; and several American oil cart 
(the captain of one died) on the Yangtze 
above Nanking® Several British craft were 
the shells. A number of lives were lost. For t 
and other. ‘‘accidental’’ bombings, the Ja) 
apologized and assumed financial neapanie 
The United States and Britain had made s 
protests. Dec. 14, the pro-Japanese admi 
tion in Peiping announced it had restored the 
old name, Peking. ‘Jan. 30, Chancellor Hitler 
the Reichstag that Germany annuis and rent 
the admission implied in her signature of the 
sailles Treaty fixing upon her responsibility 
the World War, and, from this time onwar 
German railways and the German Reichsbank 


“ 


ay 


om the obligations imposed upon them by | —4,165,193 for; 5,313 against. Mai - 
treaty and are restored to the. complete | tria, after the fericnntion of reeaeales zurt 
eignty of the Reich. He issued a decree for- | Schuschnigg and President Wilhelm Miklas, the 
ng Germans to accept any Nobel prize in the | new Chancellor, Arthur Seyss-Inquart, proclaimed 
and establishing rival prizes for Germans | the political and geographic union of Germany and 
Feb. 11. The General Motors Corporation | Austria. This was ratified by a popular vote, ex- 

a strike settlement with its employees, with | cluding Jews, in Austria, April 10. Meantime 
mise of five cents an hour in wages. In some Chancellor Adolf Hitler, at the head of German. 
the Michigan strikes court injunctions were troops, which began to cross the frontier March 11, 
Most of the big steel mills signed up. | had taken possession of Austria. The Italian Grand 

were attacked by Republic Steel Corp.’s | Council, headed by Premier Benito Mussolini, voted 

rs May 30 in South Chicago, they said end| approval. March 18. Mexico nationalized the 
combat 16 workers were shot and killed. petroleum industry. March 28, New Reform Gov- 

18. An explosion of natural gas, which had | ernment of Republic of China was set up in 

x oa for hecting purposes, destroyed the Nanking. April 25. Britain (The United Kingdom) 
solidated Public School in New London, Texas, | and Eire (Ireland) signed an accord under which 
minutes before the teachers and children were | Britain gave up naval control (Admiralty property 

ve left for the day. The dead numbered 293. | and rights) of the ports of Cobh (Queenstown) 

il 8. The Committee for Industrial Organization Bere Haven, and Lough Swilly, and Eire agre 

sed the General Motors Corporation plant in| to pay £10,000,000 by Nov, 20, 1938, in final settle- 
hawa and drew from Mitchell F. Hepburn, | ment of Britain’s claim to land annuities, default 
emier of Ontario, formal notice that methods | of which since 1932 led to the tarifi war that has 
fich had ‘‘brought the United States almost into | hurt Irish agriculture. These tariffs are now there- 
ate of anarchy’’ would not be tolerated in| by abolished; Eire agreed to continue until 1987 
rio. May 6. The _ dirigible balloon, Hinden- | annual payments covering damage to property 
Tg, on its first 1937 trip from Germany was | during the land troubles, as provided in the Anglo- 
oyed by fire and explosions, as it was about | Irish agreement of 1925. The Dail Eireann ap-~ 
‘tie up at the U. S. Naval Air Station, Lake- | proved, April 29, the pact. May 14, King Solo- 
st, N. J.; 36 of the 97 passengers were fatally | mon’s long-vanished seaport, where he built and 
ned, including the commander, Capt. Ernst | operated ships and smelted copper, at the northern 
ann. May 12. George VI and his wife, Eliza- | end of the eastern arm of the Red Sea, has been - 
th, were crowned in Westminster Abbey, London, | found buried under the sands near Aquaba, about 
| King and Emperor and Queen and Empress. | ‘half a mile from the present shore line. July 17, 
ay 21. A Soviet airplane made a landing at the | Douglas G. Corrigan, of Los Angeles, flew from 
h Pole and established a permanent weather Brooklyn across the Atlantic to Dublin, without 
scientific station for regular air communica- permit or passport. Sept. 21. High winds. and 
between Russia and America by way of the | consequent floods sweeping the Atlanti¢ coast of 
Mar region. May 24. The International Paris | New York, Connecticut, Rhode Island and Massa~- 
eposition of 1937 Was opened by President Albert | chusetts, thence going north, overland, killed 453 
=} in, accompanied by Premier Leon Blum. May | persons and left 100 more missing; known dead, 


|. The official London Gazette announced that the | as estimated by the Red Cross, included 231 in 
Rhode Island, 87 in Massachusetts, 72 in Con- 


ing had granted letters patent. to the Duke of 
fndsor ‘‘to hold and enjoy for himself only the | necticut and 54 in New York, mostly on the South 
tle, style or attribute of Royal Highness, so how- | Shore of Long Island; 9,000 dwellings were de- | 
rer that his wife and descendants, if any, shall | troyed, 50,000 damaged; 100,000 persons were made 
st hold said title, style, or attribute.” June 3. | homeless; loss, $500,000,000. Sept. 30, Munich pact 
1 Monts, France, the Duke of Windsor married | signed. Hitler signed ‘‘Peace Declaration’? with 
irs. Wallis Warfield at the Chateau de Cande. | England. Oct. 1, German troops, under the com- 
French civil ceremony was performed by the mand of Colonel-General von Leeb, crossed the 
or of Monts. This was followed by the mar- | German-Czechoslovak frontier in the Bohemian 
age service of the Church of England, by the Forest between Helfenberg and Finsterau in ac- 
ev. R. Jardine, vicar of St. Paul's, Darlington, | cordance with the terms of the agreement covering 
ngland. July 2. Amelia Earhart Putnam, on an Sector Number 1. The outgoing Czech troops kept 
quatorial air trip around the world, who had left | about 114 miles ahead of the advancing German 
ae, New Guinea, July 1, radioed that she was over soldiers. The whole ceded area was Joccupied, 
Pacific with a half hour’s fuel supply and not successively, to Oct. 10. The arrangements followed 
1 Sight of land, ‘position doubtful.” That was | conferences between Hitler and Chamberlain and 
last message. United States government war agreements reached by’ Daladier and Mussolini; 
and airplanes searched in vain for the plane | marked also by eable appeals from President 
Roosevelt, done to “‘preserve the peace of Europe. 


its two occupants. Aug. 12. President Roose- 
g tf of Alabama, President Eduard Benes resigned Oct. 5. In Czecho- 


Court, fill- | slovakia, as in Austria and Italy decrees against 
decrees) resulted in, thou-- 


sands of fugitives. Oct. 3. Mexico, in appropriating 
Bae) I lands of foreigners for peasant agriculture, includ- 
he Set ed 17,980 acres belonging to W. R. Hearst in the 
on of _in- 
ew York | marched into Canton, China; they occupied Han- 

it h he con- 
ee oteee st him | tors (Foreign Ministers Joachim. von Ribbentrop 


‘acy, ares and 
e. 
r 4 SS gary about 4,000 square miles of Czechoslovak terri- 


es- | areas populated by Hungarians and contains 860,- 
nel| 000 persons. With the new cessions to Poland 
agreed on between Prague and Warsaw the parti- 
ed tion of Cechoslovakia has been completed. The 


d the Irish Free Hungarians marched in, Nov. 9; 


planes from Majorca 

elona Feb. 1. Feb. =. 

ured Teruel; March 6, Insurgen 

sunk off Sentecnen cei zy ete 

ids kille n Barce- 

ida: 2 France was crimped by government decrees nation- 

ea reed eee an rad alizing armament industries, and by use of the 

n token withdrawal of | army ‘and navy in place of strikers. In Rumania, 

Be ts begin final cam- Corneliu. Z. Codreanu and 13 0 

26, 1939. (Fascist) members were shot to death by guards 

’ “Req | Who were conveying them to the military prison 

near Bucharest. Dec. 4. The last trains ran on the 

Sixth Ave. “L”’, N. Y. City. The road had been in 

operation about 60 years. Dec. 6. F 

many signed a pact for “pacific and good neigh- 

borly relations.’* Dec. 14. The Italian Parliament 

dissolved, to be succeeded by the Chamber of 

Fasces and Corporations. Dec. 15. The Insurgent 

as” (Franco) Government in Spain restored citizenship 
“and property to ex-King Alfonso. i 

-4939—Thomas J. Mooney was pardoned by the 

Governor of California, Jan. 7. He was serving @ 


- t uent on the dynamiting, July 
d parlia life sentence consequen Erie ote Piss) 


Fascist | 22, 1916, of the San Francisco 
yi 2 King’s sarade; Warren Billings, 2 life-termer in the same 
cae Backed ON at a popular vate rege: was set free Oct. 17 by Gov. Olson, his sen- 


~ 
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declared war on Germany. Oct. 5. A milita y_ciq 


tence having’been commuted. Jan. 26. The Loyalist 
Spanish government surrendered Barcelona to the 
Insurgents; President Manuel Azana left the coun- 
try, Feb. 1. Madrid surrendered, March 28; March 
29 the last nine of the 52 provincial capitals in 
Spain surrendered to or were seized by Insurgent 
troops—Valencia, Almeria, Marcia, Ciudad Real, 
Jaen Cuinca, Guadalajara, Slicante, and Albacete. 
The Nationalists officially announced: ‘‘The war 
has ended. Total victory is Franco’s.” Feb, 10. 
Pope Pius XI (81) died, and was succeeded, March 
2, by Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli, Rapal secretary. of 
State, who became Pius XII. He was crowned 
March 12. Feb, 18, The Golden Gate International 
Exposition opened, at San Francisco; closed Oct, 
29. March 14. The Republic of Czechoslovakia 
was dissolved; March 14, Hungarian troops seized 
Carpatho-Ukraine; March 15, German troops be- 
gan occupancy of Czech Bohemia and_ Moravia, 
which became a German protectorate, March 16. 
March 22. Chancellor Hitler and his troeps en- 
tered the port of Memel and it was annexed to the 
German Reich. Lithuania, March. 30, formally 


‘agreed, April 7. Italian troops invaded Albania, 


King Zog fied, and a provisional regime was set 
up by Premier Mussolini of Rome; the Albanian 
crown passed to King Victor Emmanyel. April 27. 
The British House of Commons authorized con- 
scription. April 30. The New York World’s Fair 
opened, closed Oct. 31; reopened May 11, 1940; 
closed Oct. 21. May 3. The Soviet Government 
announced that Maxim Maximovitch Litvinov, 59, 


Commissar for’ Foreign Affairs, since 1929, had. 


retired at his own request and had been succeeded 
by Vyacheslay M. Molotov,'49. President of the 
Council of People’s Commissars. May 7. An open 
military as well as a political alliance between Ger- 
many and Italy, was announced in Berlin and 
Rome; May 22, in Berlin, Germany and Italy 
signed, in the presence of Chancellor Hitler, a 
10-year military pact, article III of which says: 
“Tf contrary to the wishes and hopes of the con- 
tracting parties it should happen that either of 
them should become involyed in military en- 
tanglements with one other power or with other 
powers, the other rantraciing. party will immedi- 
ately rally to his side as ally and support him 
with all his military resources on land, at sea, and 
in the air.”’ May 11. Fighting began between 
Japanese (Manchukuo) and Mongol (Soviet) troops 
on the border southeast of Lake Bor. This frontier 
fight lasted for six months and cost more than 
20,0G0 lives before the border agreement was 
reached. May 17. The Canada-United States 
tour of King George and Queen Elizabeth began 
when the Royal party landed in Quebec from the 
steamship, Empress of Australia. They went to the 
west coast and back, they entered the United 
States at Niagara Falls, June 7, visited the Roose- 
velts in Washington, June 8-9; saw New York City 
and the World’s Fair June 10; were lodged by the 
Roosevelts at Hyde Park, June 10-11; returned to 
Canada by Rouse’s Point, continued by train to 
New. Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island, and Newfoundland, and got back to Lon- 
don, June 22. May 22. Germany and Italy signed 
10-year military alliance. June 1, The Townsend 
old-age pension bill was defeated in the House, 
302 to 97. Those in fayor of the plan included 
40 Democrats, 55 Republicans, 1 Farmer-Laborite 
and 1 Progressive. Aug. 21, While the British and 
French military missions still were in Moscow, 
the German Government announced that the trade 
agreement of Aug. 19 between the Reich and Soviet 
Russia had been followed by an agreement to con- 
clude a mutual non-ageression pact. The pact 


was put in official form under date of Aug. 23, in. 


Moscow, and was signed there Aug. 24. The treaty 
runs for 10 years,. Each country is bound to 
refrain from any act of force against the other 
and will not support warlike acts against either 
by a third power. Sept. 1. Germany began to send 
armed troops across the border into Poland, and 
into Pomerania, Silesia and East Prussia. The 
City of Danzig joined the Reich. Sept. 3. Prime 
Minister Chamberlain announced in Parliament 
that a state of war between Great Britain and 
Germany had begun at 11 A.M. Australia and 
New Zealand followed suit. France also declared 
a state of war. Canada did likewise. In a radio 
proclamation to the world, Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain stated that the ‘“‘reasonable proposals’ 
which Chancellor Hitler had broadcast on Aug. 31 
were never shown to the Poles or to Britdin or 
France. Hitler, he declared, ‘‘can be stopped only 
by foree.’’ The ‘‘state of war’? had come to pass, 
he asserted, because Germany had refused a Brit- 
ish ultimatum delivered to .Berlin two hours 
earlier demanding recall of German soldiers from 
Polish territory. Cracow was captured Sept. 6; 
Gdynia, Sept. 14; Russia invaded Poland, Sept. 16; 
Warsaw was taken by the Germans, Sept 27; 
Poland partitioned, part absorbed into Reich, Sept. 
5. President Roosevelt proclaimed the neutrality 
of the United States. Sept. 6, Union of South 
Africa declared war on Germany: Sept. 10, Canada 


(court martial) found Grover C. Bergdoll 
delphia World War draft dodger, guilty of 
and desertion and fixed his sentence at 
years in prison at hard labor, in addition 
five-year term he is working out. Oct. 6, C 
cellor Hitler told the Reichstag there wasig 
longer any real excuse for a prolongation of 4 
war to the destruction of more lives and propa 
He announced Germany's wish for peace and reige 
ness to take part in a conference to draft 
guarantee a statute to that end. He closed, 
saying: ‘‘and let those who consider war to bes 
better solution reject my outstretched hand.” 
first British troops arrived in France, Sept) 
Again, on Oct. 10, Hitler said In the Reichs: 
“T have given expression to our readiness for pe} 
Germany has no cause for war against the Wes 
powers. They have récklessly provoked a war 
the flimsiest grounds. If they reject our readin 


the battle and fight it out—this way or 


for peace then Germany is determined to es 
¥) 


Nov. 30. -Russia invaded Finland. Dec; 17. 
German battleship, Graf Spee, was blown up@ 
her officers just after leaving Montevideo, * 
guay; two days later the crew of the 32,08 
German passenger liner Columbus, scuttled- 
450 miles east of Cape May, N. J. ec . Ea 
quakes and floods in northern Anatolia, Turk 
in the Black Sea region, destroyed 50,000 lives, 1) 
000 homes, and much live stock. Dec. 28. Pius / 
returned the visit of King Victor Emmanuel to } 
Vatican. It was the first Papal appearance in 
Quirinal in more than 70 years. 
1940—The Spanish Government restored to 
Jesuits Jan. 27, their property, confiscated Lg 
Republic 1932 when they were expelled. Feb. 
At Chungking, Gen. Chiang Kai-shek’s Natio 
Government named Lingerh Lamutanchu, six, a 
covered last year at Chinghai and recently ta 
at Lhasa, Tibet, the 14th Dalai Lama. Cas 
“Ehriling,’’ or “divine child,’’ he was selected | 
Tibetan lamas ag possessing all the attributes: 
reincarnation of the 13th Dalai Lama. He y+ 
born at the moment his predecessor died and # 


was enthroned Feb. 22, 


Feb, 24. The Spanish G 


ernment banned Freemasonry and limited the 
secret societies. 


Cabinet, bringing in a: 


March 12, Finnish-R¢ 


aby 


fee: 


over 


ynaud reshuffled the Fr 
$ Vice Premier and ‘technic 


adviser on military operations Marshal ; 
Philippe Petain, the man who stopped the Germih 


at Verdun. in the World 


84, arrived in Paris 
he had been Ambass 


ado 


War. arshall Pett 
Plane from Spain, wl 
¥. Reynaud took over 


War Ministry, replacing Edouard D ; 
became Foreign Minister. May 28, the i 
the Belgians surrendered to the Germans his 
of 500,000 soldiers, who had beer Aghting 


side the Allies in the “pocket” in 


landers 


which they had been penned by Chancellor Bt 


forces, The capitulation, which w 
went into effect May 28, May 29. British f 


L 


ak — 


. and Japanese 


206 
owned ship, carrying flag of Panama, sunk off 
‘Iceland. Sept. 25. China, Japanese troops 
bombed Changsha, capital of Hunnan Province, 
south of Hankow, and began “‘a battle of annihila- 
tion’’ against 300,009 troops defending the city. 
They claimed its capture Sept. 28.. Parachute 
troops were used. Oct. 16. Japanese Cabinet of 
Prince Konoye resigned. Germans captured Odessa 
and were -reported closer to Moscow. Oct. 17. 
United States Destroyer Kearny torpedoed off Ice- 
land. Oct. 18. Gen. Tojo appointed Premier of 
Japan. Oct. 25. John L. Lewis called strike in 
‘captive’? coal mines of the seven largest steel 
companies in defiance of President Roosevelt. Oct. 
28. The Duke and Duchess of Windsor lunched in 
the White House, with the President,. and the 
latter’s daughter-in-law. Mrs. James Roosevelt, 
who served as hostess. Oct. 30. A plane of North- 
west Airlines, from Chicago for Seattle, cracked 
in ‘thick weather with a freezing temperature, 
about at Moorehead, Minn., two miles. from its 
next scheduled stop, Fargo, N. D., just across the 
Red River. Of the 15 persons aboard all were 
burned to death except the pilot. John L. Lewis 
called off strike in captive coal mines until Nov. 
15. The Government’s Mediation Board undertook 
to report, in the meantime, on merits of contro- 
versy; companies accepted mediation. Nov. 4. 
United States Navy tanker Salinas_torpedoed with- 
Out warning southwest of Iceland with no casu- 
alties. Nov. 6. President Roosevelt pledged $1,- 
000,000,000 in lend-lease aid to Russia. Nov. 10. 
Premier Churchill told Tokyo that Britain would 
*declare war on Japan ‘‘within the hour’’ should 
war break out between United,States and Japan. 
Nov. 16. Officials of United Mine Workers Union 
ordered 53,000 men in captive mines to strike at 
midnight and threatened to call out 400,000 more 
Members in all bituminous coal mines. Nov. 17. 
President Roosevelt and Secretary of State Hull 
received special Japanese envoys, Saburo Kurusu 
and Admiral Nomura, for conference on the Far 
Eastern situation. Nov. 19. President Roosevelt 
appealed to steel companies and union heads to 
Submit their differences on the union shop to 
arbitration or to postpone the isgue until the,end 
of the national emergency; steel “companies agree, 
but John L. Lewis rejected the proposals. Russian 
forces recapture Rostov. Nov. 20. Gen. Maxime 
Weygand ousted from post in North Africa. 
Nov. 21. Negotiations between State Department 
envoys toward an adjustment 
-in_ Japanese-American relations ran into diffi- 
culties. British gained in Libya. Germans re- 
ported demanding bases in North Africa from 
French. Nov. 22. John L. Lewis accepted proposal 
of President Roosevelt for arbitration of the union 
shop issue and called off coal strike.. Nov. 24. 
The United States Supreme Court unanimously 
barred, as unconstitutional, the California Anti- 
Migrant (Okie) Law, used durin years, 
to check the increasing influx»of homeless farmers 
and other workers into that State.’ Dec. 4. Finnish 
troops occupied Hangoe. Dec. 5. In- answer to 
President Roosevelt's inquiry as to why Japanese 
military forces were in French Indo-China, Tokyo 
Officially stated her reinforcements there resulted 
from what she considered threatening movements 
of Chinese troops along the Northern Indo-China 
border; that the action-was within the stipulations 
of Tokyo's treaty with Vichy. Dec. 6. President 
Roosevelt sent a proposal appeal to Emperor Hiro- 
hito of Japan to avoid a conflict in the Pacific 
caused by an attack on Thailand, the strategic 
gateway to the Burma Road and the Malay Penin- 
sula, Finland and Rumania declared war on Great 
Britain. Dec. 7. Japan declared war against the 
United States, Great Britain, Australia, Canada, 
New Zealand and the Union of South Africa, and. 
before the declaration reached Washington by air 
or cable, attacked Hawaii (Pearl Harbor), the 
Philippines and other American possessions in the 
Pacific, Great Britain and Canada declared war 
on Finland, Hungary, Japan and Rumania. India 
and New Zealand declared war on Finland, Hun- 
‘gary and Rumania. Panama declared war on 
Japan. Yugoslavia at war with Japan. Dec. 8. 
Japanese forces landed in Malaya and occupied 
Shanghai. Thailand (Siam) capitulated. Man- 
chukuo (Manchuria) declared war on United 
. States. United States, Costa Rica, The Netherlands, 
Dominican Republic, Nicaragua, New Zealand, 
Honduras and Salvadore declared war on Japan. 
Free France declared war on Germany. Union of 
South Africa declared_war on Finland, Hungary, 
Japan and Rumania. Dec. 9. The Japanese landed 
in the Philippines; they occupied the foreign con- 
cessions in China. China declared war on Germany, 
Italy and Japan. Cuba, Haiti and later Guatemala 
declared war on Japan, Dec. 10. British lost battle- 
ship Prince of Wales, and cruiser Repulse off 
Malaya. Dec. 11. Germany and Italy declared war 
against the United States. Congress, in joint 
session, declared a state of war existed between 
the United States and Germany and the United 
States and Italy. The action of the United States 
followed the declarations of Germany and ‘Italy. 


dust stor: 


M emorable Dates—1941 1942 


The Senate vote on the German resolutio fi 
to 0; and the Italian, 90 to 0. In the How 
the German resolution, 393 to 0; on the I 
399 to 0., Representative Jeanette Rankin 
Mont.) each time voting present. Germ: 
and Japan, Hitler announced in Berlin, hay 
themselves in an alliance to carry on to fin: 
tory the war against the United States cand } 
Britain with ‘‘every conceivable means’’; © 
clude*no separate peace or armistice; to comm 
closest. collaboration and establish a new and 
ing order along lines of the tripartite agreenm 
effecuate the past immediately. Poland des 
war on Japan. Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominica 
public, Guatamala, The Netherlands and 
ragua declared war on Germany and Italy. Dé 
The United States Government bought from H 
the steamship Normandie, interned in New 
City. She was damaged by fire (Feb. 9, 1942 
later capsized. Hungary. Bulgaria, Rumani 
Slovakia declared war on the United State 
Great Britain. Haiti, Panama and Salvador 
clared war on Germany and Italy. Japan ocd 
Guam. Dec. 13. Honduras declared _war on® 
any and Italy. Great Britain and Union of 
A¥rica at war with Bulgaria. Italy declare 
on Cuba and Guatemala. New Zealand dee 
war on Bulgaria. Dec. 14. Croatia declared 
United States. Czechoslovakia declared We 
all nations at war with United States, Great 
tain and Russia. Dec. 16. Both houses of Co 
passed bills to revive war authority granted 
President Wilson (1917). Dec. 17. The  Philil 
steamship Corregidor, under naval escort anc 
rying refugees, several Assemblymen and busi 
men, during a blackout hit a mine in Manila ‘ 
and sank; 162 were reported missing. Alban 
clared war on United States. Dec. 19. Run 
et war with Nicaragua. Nicaragua declared Ww: 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania. Dec. 20. Bel 
declared war on Japan. Dec. 23. Wake 
taken by Japanese. Dec. 24. Haiti at war” 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania Dec. 25. - 
Kong surrendered to the Japanese. Dec. 26. Br 
Prime Minister Churchill addressed United S& 
Congress. Dec, 27. Japanese bombed the 
fended city of Manila. + : 
1942—Japanese land forces occupied Manils 
the Cavite naval base in the bay Jan. 2. An 
cial Navy communique stated ‘‘all ships and 1 
personnel were removed from the Manila-CO 
area prior to enemy occupation.’’ Jan. 3. Presi 
Roosevelt and British Prime» Minister Chum 
announced from the White House unified « 
mand in the Pacific area of all American, Bra 


and other Allied land, sea and air forces. * 
reported Japanese forces had occupied the Mal! 


States of Kedah, Perlis, Kelantan, Trenge! 
Perak and Pahang. Jan. 6. Australia at wa: 
Bulgaria. Jan. 7. New Paris anti-Jew laws lim 
their participation in the legal and medical 
fessions two per cent. Other Jewish law 
present members of the Paris bar, were disbz 
immediately; 45 of the 47 were selected for: 
records during World War I and the recent | 
with Germany. The others were women, Jan 
Japan declares war on The Netherlands. Net 


violated 
t of Cong 


in. Union of South A: 
at war with Thailand. Jan. 26. Secretary of © 
Stimson announced the arrival in Northern 
of United States Army forces under the com 
of,.Major General Russell P, Hartle. The | 
soldier ashore was Milburn Henke, a private f 

innesota. Jan. 29. Peru and Ecuador 
an agreement ending their boundary 
Peruvian troops were withdrawn from the oc 
pied areas; Ecuador received #he Oro territ 
riangular stretch between the Puntumayo. 
Guipi Rivers; Ecuador obtained free navigation 
the Amazon and tributary rivers; the agreem 
fixed the points to. be used for a new bounc 
line. The United States, Brazil, Argentina 
Chile signed the protocol and guaranteed 
tion of the contract. Jan, 31. The British 
hounced the withdrawal from the mainian 
Malaya to the Island of Singapore. Feb. 9. J: 
ese landed at Gasmata on New Britain, a: 
Papua, New Guinea. The city of Batavia, ¢ 
of the Netherlands East Indies, was attack 
Japanese planes, Feb. 15. The island and ci 
Singapore, with the fortress and naval base, 
had been in* British possession since 1824, 
rendered unconditionally to the Japanese. 
As the President spoke, an enemy submarine 
at dusk out of the Pacific and shelled.the © 
fornia Coast near Golata, eight miles nort) 
Hal cane ty the Senn weal 

ie to the Ban efinery, 

Black Sea, 750 Jewish refugees were Kill 


stanbul. March 5. Tokyo announced that Japan- 
‘infantry forces in Java had occupied Batayia, 
capital. United States, British, Australian 
Dutch were joined in the defense. Subang, 

les northwest of Bandung ,the ‘‘war’’ capital, 

was taken, as well as Surakarta, in the central 

/ March 8.“Japan invaded New Guinea. March 

, An Imperial Tokyo communique said: Japanese 
my forces at 10 A.M. yesterday completed oc- 
tion of Rangoon after destroying the main 

y forces in the neighborhood of the capital. 
is revealed that Pegu, 50 miles north of Ran- 


{} was captured on the preceding afternoon. 
wing the capture of Martaban (Feb. 10). 
nese forces pursued fleeing enemy troops. 
larch 13. The Japanese made landings on Buka, 
he westernmost of the Solomon Islands northeast 
Australia. March 16. United States troops ar- 
fed in Australia. March 17. Gen, Douglas Mac- 
ste reached Australia from Philippines. March 
In Washington, House concurrence sent to the 
ite House legislation increasing the national 

it limit from $65,000,000,000 to $125,000,000,000. 
ch 27. The Dutch isldnd of Sumatra, Tokyo 
sserted, came under Japanese control when 200 
roops surrendered. April 4. The United States 
nized the deGaulle Administration in French 
iquatorial Africa and announced a United States 
ulate in Brazzaville. April 8. Cebu, capital 
Cebu Island, was captured by 15,000 Japanese 
fter an all-day fight. April 9. In Bataan, a small 
car displaying a white flag rolling along 4 
Military highway toward the Japanese lines in the 
icinity of Limay, signaled the surrender of the 
evican-Filipino forces of that peninsula. April 
A squadron of American planes, !ed by Lieut. 
, James H. Doolittle and accompanied by 179 
ther aviators, raided the Japanese mainland, 
neluding Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, Nagoya and 
saka, ag | at low altitude in the middle of the 
lay. April 26. At Chancellor Hitler's request, the 
Zeichstag, by 2 unanimous yote, bestowed on him 
jawer “‘to hold anyone to his duties or to sen- 
ence of cashier or oust from office and position 
mmyone, without ere? of his person or 
yell earned privileges, who in my conscientious 
pinion, does not fuifil his duties, April 27. 


9ryor, Okla., a wind storm with rain and hail, 
illed sobre ¢han 75 persons. The next day a wind 


ied nine and injured 125 at Croswell, 
Kansas, 15 died, and 


Texas; in Decatur County, 
killed( April 30). 


r Eads, Colo., four were 
y 1. Mandalay was evacuated by Chinese and 
British forces under pressure of the advancing 
a ese. May 4. British warships made a sur- 
entrance in Courier Bay on the north coast 
“Madagascar, and landed troops which began 
O fight their way toward the French naval base 
it Diego Suarez, May 6. After six days of cease- 
= cannonading by the Japanese, which had pre- 
e 


d the way tor landing parties, the fortress 
Corregidor, Manila Bey, and the satellite 
m and Frank, were surrendered. 
nwright. May 8. 

d air battle was 

n the general 
ipeligo. The 
ed; the United 
osho, and de- 
carrier York- 
sonnel losses 

Ss killed 200 


ted States Vice 
May 22. 
ily and Japan. 
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‘ -Moravia, 
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ewdestroyer Hammann. Wi 
fC Emperor) and King of 
Hohenzollern), 
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June 10, 


children were- 
tional institutions. 


Dates—1942 


“gansett invader, 


‘died in exile in’ 


; ann 


dens, Ill., and San Geronimo, a town in the 
Federal District of Mexico, adopted the name of 
Lidice. The United Nations Commission for the 
Investigation of War Crimes indicted six German 
officials for their share in the massacre... June 21, 
British surrendered the Libyan port of Tobruk. 
Gen. Rommel announced the occupation of the 
town and harbor; 25,000 prisoners were taken. To 
the east. Bardia and Bir El-Gobi were also cap- 
tured. June 27. Jj Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, announced the 
arrest of eight “‘tr’ained German saboteurs”’ in New 
York City and Chicago (June 20, 22, 23 and 27, who, 
it was alleged, had been landed from Axis sub- 
submarines—four (June 13) at Amagansett, Long 
Island, and four on (June 17) at Ponte Vedra 
Beach, Fla., south of Jacksonville. All, it was 
averred, admitted sabbotage intention. June 29. 
In Egypt, the Fortress of Matruh was taken by 
Axis forces. Berlin announced the fall of Sevasto- 
pol, considered the most powerful land and sea 
fortress in the world. In Egypt, the Axis forces 
captured El Alamein, last British fortification on 
the way to Alexandria. July 22. Japanese troops 
landed at Buna, about 100 miles across the south- 
eastern peninsula of New Guinea and Port Mores- 
by. They also got ashore at Gona. July 27. Mos- 
cow announced the evacuation of Rostov and 
Novocherkassk on the north side of the Don and 
retreat to the south side of the river. Berlin said 
the Germans had also taken Bataisk, south of 
Rostov. July 30. Poland signed peace treaty with 
Russia. Aug. 1. British planes made a moon- 
light raid (July 31-Aug. 1) on Dusseldorf. Aug. 5. 
Berlin announced the capture of Kropotkin, on the 
Kuban River, 25 miles southeast of Rostov. Aug. 7. 
United States forces began an attack against the 
Japanese on Guadalcanal in the Tulagi area of 
the Solomons. United States Marines pee 
beachheads. Aug. 8. In the District of Columbia 
Jail, in Washington, six of the eight Germans 
who had landed in the United States were put 
to.death in the electric_chair. A Military Com- 
mission appointed by President Roosevelt, the 
constitutionality of which had been upheld (July 
31), by the United States Supreme Court, found 
them guilty, after-a secret trial, before a military 
commission, of sabotage, espionage and conspiracy 
to commit both. Those put to death were Heinrich 
Heinck, 35, and Richard Quirin, 34, who were put 
ashore at Amaganset, Long Island, by a German 
: Edward John Kerling, 33; Hermann 

Otto Neubauer, 32; Herbert Hans Haupt, 22, and 
erner Thiel, 35, whom the U-boat landed at 
onte Vedra, Fla. Ernest Peter Burger, an Amae 


ment, and his Amagansett companion, George 
John Dasch, was let off with a 30-year term. The 
eight plotters were tracked, and arrested by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. All of the eight 
were German-born, but Murger and Haupt had 
become American citizens. Dasch, Kerling and 
Neubauer married American girls. Guada canal 
airfield occupied, later named Henderson Airfield. 
Aug. 9. Battle of Savo\ Island’; United States 
Navy revealed that in the early dawn three Ameri- 
can cruisers, were lost in a fight with Japanese 
warships off’ Savo Island north of Guadalcanal 
, in the Solomons area—the Quincy (9,275 
the Vinconnes, (9,400 tons); the Astoria 
(9,950 tons). Capt. Samuel N. Moore went down 
with the Quincy. The Australian cruiser, Can- 
berra, was sunk in the same fight. Aug. 19. Brit- 
ish, American, Canadian and French (deGaulist) 
forces landed on the French Channel Coast and 
made a nine-hour attack on the German fortress 
The, United States Ranger Bat- 

t baptism of fire in 
does also took part. 
peaches with tanks, 
ited Nations planes, 
an ammunition dump, 
aircraft bat- 

There 

bout 500 planes there, 


tons); 


23 United States Flying - 


d railways as that 
Brazil declared 
“Battle 


and Air Forces engage 
sea to repel Japanese f 
southeastern group of 
the ile Bars 
one battleship,-a large ca 
one planes were shot down. Aug. 25. The Duke 
of Kent, 39, British Air Commodore and youngest 
brother of King George VI, was killed when the 
pboat-on which he was a passenger crashed 
hillside in the north of Scotland, 
Aug. 26. T 
e Bay at the southe 
10. London and 


of the French ascar by British 
armed forces. Sept. 15. States aircraft 
carrier Wasp was torpedoed while covering move- 


was sentenced to life imprison- 


United States approval, . 
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ment of reinforcements and supplies into Guadal- 


canal. Sept. 23. British forces occupied the capi- 
tal of Madagascar. Oct. 2. Congress passed and 
President Roosevelt signed the socalled anti-infla- 
tion bill which (Sept. 7) he had demanded of that 
body under threat of putting on the price ceiling 
himself. Under the Act ‘‘to aid in the effective 
prosecution of the war the President is authorized 
and directed, on or before (Nov. 1, 1942) to issue 
a@ general order stabilizing pricds, wages and sala- 
ties, affecting the cost cf living; and, except as 
otherwise provided in this Act, such a stabiliza- 
tion shall so far as practicable be on the basis of 
levels which existed Sept. 15, 1942. The bill passed 
‘the House Sept. 23 and the Senate, Sept. 30; legis- 
lative day, Sept. 21. The House approval of the 
Conference Report was 257 to 22. The Senate 
yote was given viva voce, and was not formally 
checked. Oct. 11-12, ‘“‘Battle of Cape Esperance.” In 
a two-daygséa fight with the Japanese to prevent 
their landings on Guadalcanal, a United States 
“task group’’ of cruisers and destroyers, in Sako 
Island waters, lost destroyer Duncan, but sank a 
heavy cruiser, put another out of action, sank 
four destroyers and a transport, and probably sank 
another destroyer. Several American ships, cruiser 
San Francisco and destroyer Farenholt_,received 
“minor to moderate,’ damage. Oct. 15-16. A 
eyclone in the Midnapore district of Bengal killed 
11,000 persons. Oct. 17. The House of Repre- 
sentatives passed, 345 to 16, a bill lowering the 
draft age to 18 years. Oct. 21. Capt. Edward V. 
Rickenbacker and seven Army men disappeared in 
a plane on a flight from Oahu, Hawaii. Found Nov. 
13-14. Oct. 26. ‘‘Battle of Santa Cruz Islands.’’ The 
United States destroyer Porter was sunk and air- 
craft carrier Hornet subsequently lost. Damaged 
carrier Enterprise, battleship South Dakota, cruiser 
San Juan, and destroyer Smith; American plane 
losses seventy-four. Washington said, bomb hits 
were made on two carriers, two battleships, three 
cruisers; and 100 planes were definitely destroyed. 
Nov. 6. A great tidal wave drowned 10,000 persons 
in the Midnapur District, south of Calcutta, India, 
and swept over nearly 500 square miles of paddy 
fields. Nov. 7. In Washington, the War Department 
communique stated that United-States Army, Navy 
and Air forces started landing operations during 
the hours of darkness at numerous points on the 
shores of North Africa, the operation being made 
necessary by the increasing Axis menace to this 
territory. Lieut. Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower of 
the United States Army was Commander in Chief 
of the Allied Forces. Nov. 11. Chancellor Hitler 
notified the French nation that ‘‘inasmuch 
Great Britain and now also’ the United States 
have sought to set foot again on French soil in 
order to continue the war, as suits their interests, 
on French territory, in these circumstances I felt 
compelled to order the German Army immediately 
to march through the unoccupied zone—and this is 
now being done—and to march to the point aimed 
at’ by the Anglo-American landing troops.’’ Cor- 
sica, he said, was being occupied by the Germans. 
Unoccupied France invaded by Germany and Italy. 
Nov. 12-15. ‘‘Battle of Guadalcanal.’’ In a great 
sea battle in Solomon island area 28 Niponese ships 
Were sunk, 10 damaged. United States losses, light 
destroyer, Cushing, Preston, Benham, Walke, 
Monssen, Laffey and Barton. Damaged, cruisers, 
San Francisco, Portland and Helena; battleship 
South Dakota and destroyers Sterrett, Gwin, 
O’Bannon and Aaron Ward. Nov. 138. Washington 
announced that Capt. William T. Cherry, Jr., of 
Abilene, Texas, was found on a life raft, pilot of 
the Rickenbacker plane. Capt. Rickenbacker was 
found alive Nov. 14. Réscued with him were Col. 
and Private John F, Bartek. 
They were 600 miles north of Samoa. Alexander 
Kaczmarozyk, who died several days before the 
rescue, was buried at sea; three others were found 
on a small island—Lieuts. James C. Whitaker and 
John J. De Angeles and Staff Sergeant James 
Renolds, all of the United States Army. Drafting 
of 18 and 19 year olds ordered in United States. 
Noy. 23. Admiral Jean Francois Darlan, announced 
French Africa, including the port of Dakar, had 
come under Allied control. Nov. 24. The United 
States District Court in Chicago sentenced to 
death, in the treason-sabotage cases, Hans Max 
Haupt, father of Herbert, who was captured with 
seven other saboteurs after they landed in June 
from German submarines on the Long Island and 
Florida coasts; Walter Wilhelm Froeling, uncle of 
Herbert, and Otto Walter Wergin, a friend of the 
Haupts and Frohlings. Their wives, who were con- 
victed of the same crimes, were sentenced to life 
in prison, Nov. 2%. Following by a few hours a 
note of Marshal Petain from Chancellor Hitler, an- 
nouncing the latter’s order to Gernfan forces to 
occupy Toulon and to ‘‘prevent the ships from 
leaving or to annihilate them,”’ a large part of that 
war fleet was blown up and sunk in the harbor: 
Toulon was seized by the Nazis and demolization 
of the entire French Army was ordered put into 
effect. Nov. 28. In Boston, 491 persons were known 
to have been killed and scores. injured in a fire 


Memorable Dates—1942-1943 : 


which swept through the Cocoanut Grove. 
story night club. - Nov. 30-Dec. 1. ‘Battle of Luy 
Point.’ Japanese forces lost nine ships and tH] 
sands of soldiers in futile attempt to reinfd 
Guadalcanal. Dec. 1. Admiral Jean Francois 0 
lan took over authority in French Africa. Ethi 
declared war on Germany, Italy and Japan. I 
4. Tokyo said mopping up operations in the Phu 
pines had been completed. United States Air Fé 
made first American attack in history on Italy 
Naples. Liquidation of the Works Projects 
ministration was ordered by President Roosew 
Dec. 12. In St. John’s Newfoundland, ‘fire 
panic killed 100 persons in the Knights of Col 
bus Hotel. Dec. 14. Ethiopian Government di 
war on Germany, Japan and Italy. Dec. 16. A 
forces occupied the Gona area in the Guim 
Ethiopia declared war on the Axis. The " 
Congress adjourned sine die. It had beens 
session since-Jan, 3, 1941. Dec. 21. The Una 
States Supreme Court ruled in favor of Neva 
6-weeks-notice divorces. Dec. 24. Admiral 
Francios Darlan, High Commissioner in Fre 
Africa was assassinated in Algiers. Gen. Hi 
Honore Giraud was chosen as his successor. 3 
25. Allied troops in North Africa occupied S35) 
Dec. 27. A-troop train-passenger train collisior 
Almonte, Ontario, Canada, killed 34 persons. - 
1943—Iraq declared war Jan. 16 against © 
many, Italy and Japan. Jan. 18. Russian tr 
broke the 17-month siege of Leningrad, capt 
Schluesselburg and Sinyavino and opened a com 
dor from the east, taking 31,000 prisoners. Jan, 
Chile broke relations with the Axis Powers.” J 
24. President Roosevelt.and Prime Minister Ci 


Feb. 6. Brazil joi 
the United Nations and announced her adhene! 
to the Atlantic Charter. Feb. 14, In the final off3 
sive on Guadalcanal Island, which began Jan. . 
United States troops killed 6,066 Japanese and til 
127 prisoners. Feb. 16. United States Navy Dep& 
ment reported losses in the Solomons arca in 
South Pacific (Jan. 29-Feb. 4) as one heavy cruls 
one destroyer, three motor torpedo boats, 22 pla 
The Japanese lost 51 ships. Soviet forces occup 
Kharkov, Feb. 22. A Pan American plane, 
Yankee Clipper, crashed in the Tagus River né 
Lisbon; 24 persons drowned; 15 survived. Mar 
President Roosevelt signed legislation extend 
the life of the Lend-Lease act to June 30, 1S! 
April 7. Bolivia announced a state of war wW 
the Axis countries. President Roo 


i" 


announced ti) 


April 16. Spain’s Forei, Minister - 
Francisco Gomez de aetocaes howne 
Spain was ready to offer her good services:in 
interest of a speedy and just peace and to collab 
ate in the negotiation of treaties that would les: 


the danger of future wars. April 19’ The Ve: 

elan link in the Pan American Highway 1 

opened to traffic, connecting the port of La Gus 

chee chueadte and ane Sei border cover 
es. e United States Gove te 

April 26 severed political rela th 

French Dependencies of Martini 

loupe because of the 

regime. 


and 80,000 har 
work. May 9. 
six German c 


with President Roosevel 
Arnim, Commander of Axis 


f all 
ichy 
June 1. 


oners were captured plus war materials 
May 18. Chile ended relations with 
ce, Hungary 


General Arturo Rawson resigned 
turned the presidency over to General Pedro 
lo Ramirez June 7. June 10. President Roose- 

Gesigned the pay-as-you-go income tax bill. 
rting July 1, wage and salary earners were sub- 

t to a 20 per cert withholding tax, including a 
ree per cent returnable Victory tax. June 11 
phe island of Pantelleria in the Mediterranean 
© an unconditional surrender to the Allies. June 
The Trans-Canada Highway was opened to 
laific from coast to coast. June 21. Race riots 
Detroit caused. 34 deaths with more than 1700 
lured and 1,300 arrests. June 22. United States 
€s made their first attack in the Ruhr at Huls, 

Sar Recklinghausen, also on planis near Ant- 
yerp. July 1. United States forces completed oc- 
fupation of Rendora Island. July 11. Pozzallo, on 
fhe south coast of Sicily, west of Cape Correnti, 
murrendered to the Allies. July 13. British troops 
landed in Sicily, near Catania. July 15. President 
velt, by Executive Order, abolished the Board 

DE Economic Warfare, created a new Office of 
Economic Warfare and transferred all foreign 
ctions of the old BEW and RFC subsidiaries to 
new OEW. July 19. Rome was attacked by the 
Inited States Air Force. Warning leafiets were 
jpped prior to the raid. Rome said 717 persons 
re killed and 1,599 wounded. July 25. King 
tor Emmanuel of Italy announced the resigna- 
of Premier Benito Mussolini and the appoint- 

ent of Pietro Badoglio as his successor. July 28. 
ruguay renewed diplomatic relations with Russia 
which were broken off in 1936. July 29. Gen. 
ie D. Eisenhower made an offer of peace to 
taly from: the Allied headquarters in North 
ica. July 31. In Algiers the French Committee 

of National Liberation announced the appointment 
sf Gen. Henri Honore Giraud as Commander in 
Chief of all French forces and the appointment 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle as Permanent Chairman 

@ new Committee of National Defense. Aug. 1. 
China severed relations with the Vichy French 
Vvernment, taking over administration of that 
section of the Yunnan-French Indo-China railway 
In Chinese territory. Japan granted ‘‘indepen- 
dence’. to. occupied Burma and_ broadcast the 
Jaration of war by Burma against the United 
ates and Great Britain. In Harlem section, New 
York City, Negroes wrecked hundreds of stores, 
jperty damage estimated about $1,000,000. Six 
‘oes were killed. The disorder was caused by 

14. The Italian Government 
ared Rome an open city. Aug. 15. Ameircan 
Canadian troops landed on Kiska Island in 
“Aleutians and found that the enemy had de- 
ed. Aug. 17. The islands of Lipari and Strom- 
of the Aeolian Group north of Sicily surren- 
to United States Naval forces. Aug. 29. 


false rumors. Aug. 


aly, effecti 
Sicily 
t coast of th 
ian mainlan 


and to hand over 
Benito 


Beet Ph ceanans began evacuation of 
é es forces were within 13 

nd American troops en- 

5. United States warships 


; itis 
Fore’ 


fand Mejst_ Island.) 
was cut off and nearly two-thirds of the Brit-— 


‘United States forces landed in 


French destroyer Trombe was returned to thi 
French by the Italian Navy: Nov. 1. Presiden’ 
Roosevelt ordered Secretary of the Interior Harold 
L. Ickes to take immediate possession of the coal 
mines as a result of the fourth war strike of 530,- 
000 mine workers. Nov. 6. The Ukrainian capital 
of Kiev was occupied by Soviet forces. Nov. 17, 
Berlin and Cairo announced the Germans ‘had 
captured the British naval base and island of 
Leros in the Aegean sea. Nov. 20. President Roose- 
velt, Prime Minister Churchill and Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek held a five-day conference at 
Cairo to press the war on Japan until she ‘sur- 
renders unconditionally. Nov. 22. The Second 
Marine Division landed in Tarawa Atoll and the 
27th Infantry Division on Makin Atoll, both in 
the Gilbert Islands. The Atolls were captured 
the next day. Nov. 28, Earthquakes in Turkey 


destroyed 29 villages and killed more than 4,000 _ 


persons. Nov. 29. Berlin announced surrender 
of the Germans of the Island of Santorin (Thira) 
in the Cyclades group. Dec. 1. President Roose- 
velt, Marshal Stalin and Prime Minister Churchill 
conferred in Tehran on new planes. Dee, 4, 
Bolivia declared war on the Axis. Dec. 16. United 
States Marines landed on the Japanese Island of 
Arawe, in the Gilberts. Dec. 17. President Roose- 
velt signed the bill repealing the Chinese Exclusion 
Act (60 years old). Dec. 20. Seventy-three passen- 
gers were killed in a collision of the 18-car south- 
bound and the 16-car northbound Tamiami Cham- 
pion trains in a cut near Lumberton, N. C., on the 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. A révolution in Bo- 
livia turned out the pro-Allied Government of Pres- 
ident Enrique Panaranda and substituted a junta 
headed .by Major Gualberto Villarroel which pledged 
friendliness to the Allies and the United States. 
Dec, 24. Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower was appointed 
Supreme Commander of the Anglo-American inva- 
sion forces. Dec. 25. President Roosevelt anno 
appointment of Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower as Su- 
preme Commander of Anglo-American invasion 
forces. Dec. 26. The German battleship Scharn- 
horst, 26,000 tons, was sunk off North Cape, Nor- 
way. Dec. 27. The United States Army, acting on 
order of President Roosevelt, seized control of the 
nation’s railroads. The President designated Lt. 
Gen. Brehon Somervell, commanding the Army 
Service Forces, to run the roads. The action was 
taken after three operation unions had refused 
an offer of the President to arbitrate. 
1944—Count Galeazzo Ciano, son-in-law of 
Benito Mussolini, was killed by a firing squad 
in Verona, Italy, Jan. 11. Earthquakes in the 
Andes Mountains in the Province of San Juan, 
Argentina, killed more than 1,900 persons. Jan. 15. 
British, American and Greek troops landed on 
the west coast of Italy, 32 miles scuth of Rome, 
Jan. 22. United States planes bombed Wake 
and the Japanese mandated Marshall Islands, 


need 


followed by the landing of Army and Marine _ 


forces on islets in the vicinity of Roi and Kwajalein 
atolls, Jan. 29. A million Chinese died of famine 
and cholera in the Kwangtun Province, attributed 
to a plague of locusts, speculation in rice and 
hoarding, Jan. 31. Earthquakes in North Turkey 
in the Geredi Boli area killed more than 2,000 
persons, Feb. 3. The ancient Abbey of Mount 
Cassino was destroyed by United States planes 
and ground artillery, Feb. 15. President Roose- 
yelt vetoed the $2,315,200,000 tax bill. Feb. 22. 
(The House and the Senate overrode the veto and 
it became a law, Feb. 25), The United States 
Army went into action for the first time on the 
Continent of Asia, Mar. 6. Prime Minister Eamon 
de Valera, of Treland, rejected an appeal by the 
United States, as of Feb. 21, for the Irish Gov- 
ernment to remove German and Japanese consular 
and diplomatic representatives because of their 
espionage activities, March 10. Germany began 
military occupation of Hungary, March 20. The 
German military commander in Rome announced 
the execution of 320 hostages in a 10-for-1 reprisal 
for the killing of 32\military policemen on the 25th 
anniversary of the founding of the Italian Fascist 
Party, March 25. The United States Supreme 
Court ruled, 8 to 1, that a selective service regis- 
trant cannot be forcibly inducted into the Army 
against his will, but if he refuses to submit; to in- 
duction he violates the selective service act “as 
clearly as one who refuses to report’’ to the Army, 
March 27, The first battle of the Indian campaign 
raged at edge of the Manipur Plain. Japanese 
columns tried to break British defenses, March 
28. the Marshall Islands, United States 
forces declared sovereignty on Ujae, Lae, Lib, 
Namu, Ailinglapalap, Namorik, Ebon, Kili, Arno 


and Bikni Atolls and Wotho, April 2. (Incorpor- 


ated into the list of American holdings April 
11, Ailluh, Rongelap, Likiep and Utirik Atolls 
Phone service to Ireland 


ish coast line placed under military restric- 
tions, April 5. Soviet infantry recaptured the 
Black seaport of Odessa, April 10. Russians cap- 


i an port of Balakava, April hi 
tured the Crime: be] lakey, | Eor! Bee 
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area on the northern coast of Dutch New 
Guinea, April 22. The United States Govern- 
ment, with the aid of an Army detachment of 
military police, took possession of- Montgomery 
Ward & Co.’s Chicago mail order and retail 
plant, April 26. (Soldiers were withdrawn, April 29; 
the Government let go its possession, when em- 
ployees voted themselves into the Union ranks 
May 9. British Government suspended all overseas 
travel except on business of national importance 
after midnight, April 27. Japanese forces took 
the Chinese rail city of Changchow, April : 
“Gen.’’ Jacob S. Coxey, 90, from the steps of the 
Capitol in Washington, made the address he, as 
head of ‘‘Coxey’s Army,’’ had been barred from 
delivering there 50 years ago, May 1. The United 
States Supreme Court upheld its April 3 decision 
that Negroes had a constitutional right to vote 
in State primaries, May 8. Russia took over for 
the duration military operation of Czechoslovakia, 
May 8. Russian troops retook Sevastopol, May 9. 
Chinese troops crossed the Salween River in 
western Yuman Province, opening China’s first 
offensive in. seven years of war, May 15 The 
Communist Party of the United States, in con- 
vention in New York City, dissolved that organi- 
zation, becoming the Communist Political Asso- 
ciation, May 20. Tokyo announced the Walled 
City of Loyang was occupied, May 25. President 
Roosevelt signed, May 29, the simplified tax bill 
passed by Congress. May 23.’ United States estab- 
lished a war air base in Russia, June 2. The 
French Committee for National Liberation, es- 
tablished in Algiers, the Provisional Government 
of the French Republic, Jume 2. Rome was occu- 
pied by the United States 5th Army and the 
British 8th Army, June 4. King Victor Em- 
manuel, in Naples, formally transferred ‘‘all Royal 
prerogatives’’ to his son, Crown Prince Humbert. 
The King named his son Lieutenant General of the 


‘Realm, June 5. D-day, the Allies invaded Conti- 


nental Europe. Forces landed in Northwestern 
France (Normandy); thousands of troops from 
an armada of warships and parachutes covered 
a stretch of more than 100 miles of beaches from 
Le Havre to Cherbourg. The main landings were 
made in the Bay of Cherbourg, at Bernieres, north 
of Caen, near Le Havre on the Seine estuary, 
June 6. In Normandy the Allies took the city 
of Bayeaux; the Vatican officially announced its 
determination to maintain its neutrality “‘who- 
ever may ‘be the military authorities actually 
haying control of the City of Rome,’’ June 7. 
President Roosevelt signed the bill raising the 
National Debt limit to $260,000,000,000, June 10. 
United States troops in the Pacific landed on Sai- 
an, in the Marianas, June 15. German pilotless 
robot) planes raided southern England, June 16, 
French (Allied) troops landed on the southern 
coast of Elba, June 17. United States and Japanese 
war fleets met in combat in the Pacific, between 


‘the Marianas and the Philippines, June 18. A 


torhado swept Western Pennsylvania, North Cen- 
tral West Virginia and Maryland, killing 153 or 
more persons, June 23. The French city of Cher- 
bourg formally surrendered to the Allies, June 27. 
The United Nations Monetary and Financial Con- 
ference opened in Bretton Woods, N. H., (July 1,) 
and closed, July 23. Siena, Italy, was occupied by 
the Allies, July 3. Ringling Brothers and Barnum 
& Bailey Circus fire in Hartford, Conn., caused 
a stampede in the main tent, killing 168’ persons 
and injuring 487, July 6, In Normandy the inland 
port of the city of Caen was taken by British and 
Canadian troops, July 9 Russian troops con- 
trolled Vilna, July 138. At Port Chicago, Calif.,; 322 
persons were killed by a double explosion which 
shattered two munitions ships and wrecked a 
Navy loading pier, July 17. The Allies in Italy 
occupied Leghorn and Ancona; Allied troops landed 
on Guam, established beachheads on either side 
of Port Apra, July 19, President Roosevelt, in a 
radio broadcast from his special train at the 


Marine Corps base in San Diego, Calif., accepted. 


his nomination, by the Democratic National Con- 
vention at Chicago, for a fourth term; Adolph 
Hitler was burned and bruised at his headquar- 
ters by a bomb which an assassin, one of a 
group of German military officers, flung toward 
him at short range; eight army officers were 
hanged (Aug. 8) in Berlin after a military court 
sentenced them for treason, July 20. Adolph 


; eee nted Reich Minister Dr. Goebbels to 


eich Plenipotentiary for the Total r 
Effort,” July 25. Robot fiying bombs twice Ee 
size of the earlier rockets and equipped with 
incendiary devices fell on London, July 26. Amer- 
ican sovereignty over the Island of Guam was 
proclaimed; Russian forces occupied Lwow and 
other places in the same area; Soviet troops 
captured Brest-Litovsk bastion on the central 
Polish line protecting Warsaw, July 27. Soviet 
troops took Siedice and Kaunas, capital of Lithu- 
ania, July 31. Germany employed a new silent 
robot fiying bomb attack on England, Aug. 1. 
In Brittany, United States forces took Rennes on 
the road to Brest; Myitkyina. the north Burma 


Japanese base, was captured by ‘Chinese aid 
American forces, Aug. 3. Japanese troops 
pied Hengyang, China, Aug. 8. Sovereignty 
reestablished on Baker Island in. the Cent 
Pacific, Aug. 9. Allied forces invaded the so 
coast of France on the 125-mile strip of cos 
between Marseilles and Nice. Parachute and tran 
port plane troops landed inland preceding ti 
coast landing; the Allies turned over Rome and t 
two provinces, Littoria and Frosinione, to 
Italian Government, Aug. 15. In_ central z 
Allied forces took Chartres; in Northern 2 
the Canadians captured Falaise, below Caen, t 
town where William the Conqueror was bow 
Aug. 17. The United States-British-Soviet Co 
ference on post-war peace and security open 
in Dumbarton Oakes in Washington, D. ¢ 
Aug. 21. Canadian troops captured the rese 
town of Deauville, Aug. 22. King Michael 
Rumania in a proclamation to his people order: 
his armed forces to cease fire against the Allic 
accepting, their terms of unconditional surrendd 
He called on the nation to take up the fig 
immediately by the side of the Soviet forces 
Rumanian soil against their common ener 
Germany; United States and French troops € 
tered Paris through the Porte d@’Orleans and tj 
Chatillon ‘Gate and joined fighting Frene 
patriots in the center of the capital. The fim 
unconditional surrender of Paris was signed 
6 P.M. Allies set Aug. 23. as the date of “‘libe 
tion.’’ In Southern France, United States fora 
seized Antibes and eccupied Cannes. An agre 
ment providing for the taking over of ci 
administration in liberated France by the Fren. 
Provisional Government was signed: in Londoi 
Aug. 25. In the Rhone area United States a 
French troops took Avignon, Aug. 26. In Frano 
United States forces marched into Chateas 
Thierry, in the Marne, British planes sat 
the’ incompleted French battleship Clemence: 
in the harbor of Brest. Soviet troops invad: 
Hungarian-annexed Transylvania, Aug. 28. - 
Rumania, Russians took the port of Constand 
on the Black Sea, Aug. 29. Berlin announce 
the evacuation of Rouen, after destruction 
harbor installations and other objectives - 
military importance. Russian forces captur 
Ploesti in Rumania. In Northern Franc 
United States troops crossed the Meuse Riv 
into the fortifications of the old Maginot Link 
Aug. 31. On this, the 5th anniyersary of Wor 
War II, armed patrols of the American Fi 
Army entered Belgium north of Sedan. Arrs 


St. Mihiel, Dieppe and Verdun fell to the Allies 
Canadian forces took Dieppe and American Thiw 


Army captured St. Mihiel, Sept. 1. nite 
States troops crossed into Belgium at 1:07 As J 
The crossing was north of Hirson, France, : 
the edge of the Forest of St. Mihiel, Sept. 
The Germans retired from, Brussels, Beleiur 
he 3. British tanks rolled through Antwe 
Belgium, without opposition, across the Nethe: 
lands border to Breda. French troops libera te 
Monaco, capital of Monaco. Finnish hostilitia 
ceased. Russian forces ceased the following da: 
Sept. 4. The British Second Army captured Low! 
Rumania vio deteng the “tian 
en Cy n 

on which Russian tro aDeiee De 
were poised, Sept. 6. 
pa Sige bibdate Sedan, 

e€ British took Ghent 
Gen. Charles ie 
Petain’s 


tral -China, § 
Liege. 


China 
At 3:30 
first Amerie: 
home territor 
President Roosevele 
opened in Quebed 


pF of the Regina Cocli prison, Donato Carretta, 
bout to appear as a witness in the trial of Pietro 
iTiiso, was seized by,a mob and flung into the 
b River where he perished. Caruso, Rome's 
chief under the Germans, was accused of 
ng handed over 50 Italian hostages to the 
ans. for execution. He was convicted 
later and put to death by a firing squad, Sept. 18. 
&e Russo-Finnish armistice was signed in Mos- 
, Sept. 19. The German garrison at Brest sur- 
mdered to United States forces, Sept. 20. Prince 
les of Belgium took the oath as ‘“‘Regent 
to serve in the absence of his 
King Leopold III, a prisoner of the 
ermans, Sept. 21. Indian forces occupied the 
wh of San Marino, Italy. Russian troops oc- 
capital of Estonia, Sept. 22. 

San Ma- 


foreign shipping, Sept. 
paprired by Canadian First Army forces, 
t. 28. Warsaw, capital ef Poland, surrenderea 
he Germans. Oct. 2. The evacuation of civilians 
Dunkirk was arranged by German and 
nadian commanders, Oct. 4, which agreed on 
truce ending at 10 A.M., Oct. 6. Japanese forces 
Becupied Foochow on the east coast of China op- 
ite Formosa, Oct. 6. In Bulgaria, the city of 
iva Palanka was liberated, Oct. 8. Hparen was 
Secupied by American forces. Prime Minister 
Churchill and Foreign Secretary Eden arrived 
in Moscow Oct. 9, for conferences with Premier 
in and Foreign Commissar Molotov. Ambas- 
see Harriman represented the United States. 


eeting ended Oct. 20). American fleet carrier 
‘nes unleashed an attack on the Ryukyu Islands, 
stepping stones between main islands and Japan, 
Oct. 10. British troops occupied Sarande in Al- 
bania. Russian troops occupied Szeged in Hungary 
and Cluh in ‘Transylvania, Oct. 11. Russian forces 
captured Riga, Baltic metropolis of Latvia, Oct. 
. Allies announced the ‘liberation of Athens, 
Which the Germans had held since April, 1941. Oct. 
14, Budapest was taken over by a new pro-German 
Hungarian Government, Oct. 15. The French 
Red Cross began evacuating 10,000 civilians from 
fe German-occupied French port of La Rochelle 
after declaration of a truce, Oct. 16. Hitler created 
a German Home Army of all males between 16 
60. Himmler was placed in command, Oct. 18. 

uid gas tank explosions in Cleveland killed 
129 or more persons. In a major amphibious 
ation American forces seized the eastern coast 
“Leyte Island in the Philippines between Luzon 

3 Mindanao. The landing was preceded by 
heavy naval and air bombardments. The seat 
: the Island’s government was reestablished 


. 22, under President Sergio Osmena, of the 

monwealth Government, who landed with the 

Americans, (Oct. 28). Post offices were reopened 

victory currency issued based on the American 

1 19. Russian forces took Belgrade. 

on to the Allies by the 
rman 


in the Sporades 
in and Russia rec- 
as the Provisional 
23. United States 


forces invaded Samar in the 
United States and Japanese 


oclaimed the en 
at. .24. pemecaa 


re 


Shilippines. Oct. 


Tornadoes in U. S., Loss 


Total loss 
of life 


Property 
losses 


Number 
reported 
Wie ae Te 


“the United States with heavy loss 
acne. Feb. 9, 1884, from Illinois south to 


Gulf of Mex: 


x 


y 


Memorable Dates—1944; Tornadoes 


ico in which 800 were killed: Aug. : 


naval forces fought three engagements in the 
second battle of the Philippines Sea (Oct. 24-25) 
in which the Japanese lost 59 ships. Included in 
Japanese warships sunk were two battleships, four 
carriers, six heavy cruisers, three light cruisers, 
three small cruisers and six destroyers. Damaged 
and possibly sunk were one battleship, three heavy 


‘cruisers, three light cruisers, ten destroyers. Minor 


craft made up the rest of the losses. United States 
losses were the light aircraft carrier Princeton, 
two escort carriers, three destroyers, one destroyer 
escort and minor craft. Damaged warships in- 
cluded four.escort carriers and smaller craft. 
Oct. 26. In the Netherlands the Canadians 
took the seacoast fortress of Bergan of Zoom. 
Bulgaria signed an armistice with the United 
States, Russia and Great Britain, in Moscow. 
Oct. 28. Breda was taken by Allied troops 
in the Netherlands, Oct. 29. In Holland, British 
and Canadian forces invaded the Island of Walch-. 
eren. The landings were made at Westhapelle and © 
Flushing, site of German coastal batteries com- 


manding the entrance to the Schelde estuary, ~~ 


Noy. 1. In Greece, liberation of Salonika was 
announced by the British, Nov. 2. British forces 
took Domburg, on Walcheren, in Holland. Chinese 
forces captured the Adriatic port of Zara, south 
of Fiume,, Nov. 3. Franklin D. Roosevelt was’ 
elected for a fourth term as President of the 
United States, Nov. 7. Japanese forces captured 
Kweilin and Lincoln (Maping) in southern China. 
Ships of the United States Pacific Fleet bom~ 
barded installations on Iwo Jima in the Bonins, 
Nov. The German battleship, Tirpitz, was 
bombed and sunk in Tromso Fjord, in Northern 
Norway by the British, Nov. 12, The Germans 
evacuated Tirana, capital of Albania, Nov. 18. 
Chungking announced the fall of Sincheny, south- 
west of Liuchow, Nov. 19. Cordell Hull, Secretary 
of State, resigned because of ill health. Under 
Secretary .Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., succeeded 
him. Noy. 21. Metz was officially returned to the 
French after a apse of four years, Nov. 22. Rus- 
sian troops invaded the southeastern borders of 
Slovakia. United States planes bombed Tokyo in 
broad daylight; (the first air raid on the city 
since April 18, 1942), Nov. 23. Mopping up inside 
Strasburg was completed except for a few ‘snipers, 
Noy. 25. The United States First and Ninth 
and the British Second Armies pierced the Sieg- 
fried Line. American forces took Dueren, Ger- 
many, Nov. 28. In Hungary, the Russians crossed 
the Danube, Nov. 29. Gen. Charles de Gaulle 
visited Premier Stalin in Moscow. The Chinese 
High Command announced the capture of Che- 
fang, last Japanese-held town on the Burma Road 
in Yunnan Province, Dec. 2. Under Secretary of 
War Patterson disclosed that because of a large 
increase in the percentage of youth being drafed, 
the United States Army changed its policy and 
was sending 18-year-old soldiers overseas as I- 
fantry and armored force replacements, Dec. 17. 
The ports of Le Havre, Rouen and Antwerp were 
reopened for traffic by the United States Army. 
Dec. 8. The United States Government announce 
resumption of induction into the armed forces of 
men in the age groups of 26 through 37 to replace 
men released by the Army and_Navy, to work in 
critical war programs, Dec. 9. Russia and France 
signed, in Moscow, a treaty of alliance and mutual 
‘assistance, Dec. 10. Fort Jeanne of Arc, last of 
Metz defenses, surrendered, Dec. 13. United States . 
troops under Gen. MacArthur landed without the 
loss of a man on Mindoro Island, 155 miles south 
of Manila, in the Philippines. The landing put 
the United States in a position to dominate the 
sea and air routes along the China Coast, cutting 
Japan’ off from much of her new empire, Dec. 14. 


of Life, Property Damage - 


Source: United States Weather Bureau 


Total loss | Property 


Number 
of life losses 


Year reported 


1932. v.wiee ee 
3 


$8,988,525 
16,190,640 


28 to Oct. 2, 1893, when 3,000 lost their lives, and 
St. Louis, Sept. 29, 1927, in which 87 were killed. 
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Dimensions of the Earth; Ocean Areas, Depths 
Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey and Other Official Agencies 


Earth temperatures—The average temperature 
(centigrade) ranges at the North Pole from minus 
1.0 in July to minus 41.0 in January with a yearly 
average of minus 22.7. The Russian weather ob- 
servers from Moscow who flew to the North Pole 
in airplanes and camped near there on a drifting 
ice floe in May, 1937, experienced days when the 
temperature was up to 32 above zero (Fahrenheit). 

At the South Pole the range is from minus 6.0 
in January to minus 33.0 in July, with a yearly 
average of minus 25.0. 

,At the equator the annual range is from 25.7 in 
July to 26.6 in April, with an average of 26.3. 

Some facts on the earth—The equatorial circum- 
ference of the earth is 24,902 miles; the meridional 
circumference, 24,860 miles. 

The length of one degree of longitude along the 

uator is 69.2 miles. Each degree of longitude 
represents four minutes of time. The lines of longi- 
tude are termed meridians. 

A degree of latitude measures 68.7 miles at the 
eavator and increases.to 69.4 in the vicinity of the 
poles. 

The difference between these two diameters is 
26.689 miles, and the ratio for the earth’s flatten- 
ing at the poles is 1 part of 297. 

The average elevation of the land above sea 
level is approximately 2,800 feet. 

The superficial area of the earth is 196,950,000 
square miles—139,440,000 square miles of water 
and 57,510,000 square miles of land. 

The approximate area, in square miles, by con- 
tinents, is Africa, 11,500,000; America (North) 
8,000,000; America (South) 6.800,000; Asia, 17,000,- 
000; Europe, 3,750,000; Oceania, 4,000,000; Antarctic 
Regions, 6,205,000. 

The latest estimates of the earth’s area place 
the fertile regions at 33,000,000 square miles, 
steppes at 19,000,000 miles; deserts at 5,000,000 
square miles. 

Asia, the largest continent, is about 6,000 miles 
from East to West, and over 5,300 miles from 
North to South. Africa is’5,000 miles from North 
to South. Europe is 2,400 miles from North to 
South, and 3,300 miles from East to West. South 
America is 4,600 miles from North to South, and 
3,200 miles from East to West. North America is 4,- 
900 miles from North to South, and over 4,000 
miles from East to West. 

‘The mass of the earth has been estimated at 
ubout six sextillion, 600 quintillion, short tons, not 
including the atmosphere, whose weight has been 
estimated at more than five quadrillion short tons. 

The diameter of the earth at the equator is 
7,926,677 miles; through the poles 7,899,988 miles. 

Some facts on the oceans—The last Ice Age (Mi- 
ocene), which began at least 30,000 years ago, is 
slowly disappearing, as the glaciers keep on melt- 

but in Antarctica enough ice remains to 
encase the entire globe in a layer 120 feet thick. 

The five oceans with their area in miles and 
average depths in feet are: 


Depth 
Pacific 14,050 
cheered 2,88: 
ndian 13,000 
Antarctic 
Arctic 4,000 


5, 
The largest seas with their areas in square 


Areas 

Mediterranean Sea. ........ ..iecscuseeee's 1,145,000 
Bering Sea . Ee +. 878.000 
Carribean ... 750,000 
Okhotsk Sea .. 580,000 
East China Se 482,000 
Yellow Sea 480,000 
Hudson Bay 472,000 
wepan, Sea ......... 405,000 

FIGURINE wr oAlicia ea. oe 300,000 
PUOUMOR Ms cea ticle tos iees coh 178,000 
MIADE BOR cece coe eek cue a -. 164,000 
RRA CMESU MCC TG wie os lv e's ward vielen go teasteecd 160,000 

The average depth of the ocean below sea level 


is \12,450 feet 


The deepest place in the ocean yet found is off 
the Island of Mindanao, in the Philippines Archi- 
where a sounding of 


peligo (‘‘Emden Depth’’) 
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Milwaukee, which was participating in naval naj 


neuvers at the time. The new record depth w 
checked by the Naval Hydrographic Office, in | — 
19 degrees 3600” North, Long. 68 degrees 20’) 
West, and Lat. 19 degrees 35/00” North and Low 
68 degrees 08'45” West. : 

This gives a range of about 64,541 feet or néaigy 
1214 miles between the bottom of the oceans 4 
the top of the land. 

There are about 1,000,000 square miles of 
and river surface on the land, and 1,910,000 squ: 
miles of islands in the seas. _ 

The U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey has foty 
in the Atlantic Ocean, northeast of Nantucs 
Shoals, several deep {Sap es in the souner a 
Georges Bank. Corsair Gorge, near the easte: 

of the Bank, was discovered in 1930, the othersi 
The largest gorge is over 20 mi 
long and 3 miles wide. At the lower end where 
opens upon the ocean floor, it is 2,000 feet deep, & 
20 to 30 miles farther out, it is 6,000 feet deep@ 

The Survey also has found and charted the su 
merged mouth of the Hudson River. The gorge,} 
submerged channel, extends along the floor of t 
Atlantic Ocean out to the true edge of continens 
North America, about 100 miles south and east ® 
Ambrose Lightship off Sandy Hook. At the ou’ 
portion, toward the submerged mouth, the chai 
nel or ravine descends 1,330 feet in scarcely ma 
than-a mile, and is 1,600 feet below the surface 
the sictgg while the ocean bed beside it, is 01 
260 ‘feet deep. ‘ 

Other interesting valleys were found by the U.) 
Coast and Geodetic Survey in 1935 and 1936 on ti 
edge of the coastal shelf between Chesapeake Be 
and Cape Cod. Qne of these beginning off Ches 
peake Bay (postulated by some geologists to be # 
ancient valley of the Potomac River), can be trac 
126 miles eastward from the entrance to Chesapes 
Bay where in depths of 1,500 fathoms (9,000 ft.)/ 
still continues eastward. 
Numerous submerged valleys have been chart 
by the Coast and Geodetic Survey off the coast + 
California where these features often are fou 
close inshore and are of such magnitude as to riw 
scenic canyons found on land. : 

The canyons have tributary streams and resembi 
to a marked degree the forms commonly found | 
rugged lands above the sea that have been @ 
sected by rivers. | ; 

The British Admiralty reports that Thompso 
and Lindsay Islands have vanished from the Sou 
Atlantic. They had been on the charts since 18a! 

In 1933 several distinct submarine mountain 
were discovered off the coast of California by t 
U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, the highest | 
these being “San Juan Seamount,’”’ which lies 1 
miles southwest of Santa Barbara and 
10,188 feet from the ocean floor of 12,000 fee 
From 1925 to 1939 a number of submarine moutt 
tains have been discovered in the Gulf of Alask: 
The highest and largest of these was found 
miles southwest of Kodiak Island and rises 12,56 
feet from ocean floor depths of 13,800 feet. 
These submarine canyons, variously callé 
gorges, valleys, or ravines, some of them over tw 
miles below the surface of the ocean, are Stib 
puzzles to science. Several explanations have bees 
offered by geologists for their origin. One of ti 
most obvious explanations is that the canyons wer 
carved out by streams which ran across the conti 
nental shelves and down the slopes! during son= 
past geologic age when the continental shelves we 
exposed by a withdrawal of the sea. Another is th 
the canyons were eroded by submarine curren 
caused during glacial times and within the pi 
million years when the colder water flowing fron 
beneath the glaciers was heavily laden by mud 
silt, and consequently was more dense than 
ocean water. It therefore flowed beneath 


35,400 feet has been reported by. the German |*® 


cruiser Emden, April 29, 1927, in approximate lati- 
tude 9° 41’ 18” No., longitude 126° 50° 50” E. 7 

The greatest depth in the Atlantic Ocean is north 
of Puerto Rico, 30,246 (‘‘Milwaukee Depth’’) feet; 
in the Indian Ocean, 22,968; in the Arctic, 17,850; 


in the Malay, 21,342; in the Caribbean, 23,748: in 


the Mediterranean, 14,450; in the Bering, 13,422; in 


the South Pacific (“Aldrich Depth’’) 30,930; in the 


South Atlantic a sounding of 26,575; and i: 
Antarctic Ocean a sounding of 14,274 feet. Sais 


The depth north of Puerto Rico in the Nares 


Deep was discovered, Feb, 14, 1939, by the cruiser 


-« 


Hine. 


he rocks composing the earth’s crust are 
L by geclogists into three great classes— 
us, sedimentary, and metamorphic. The 
us rocks have solidified from molten state. 
that have solidified beneath the surface are 
as intrusive rocks. Those that have flowed 
kt Over the surface are known as effusive rocks, 
ive rocks, or lavas. 
‘fhe term volcanic rock includes not only lavas 
bombs, pumice, tuff, volcanic ash and other 
ental materials thrown out from volcanoes. 
dimentary rocks are formed by the deposition 
"sediment in water (aqueous), or by the wind, 


‘The sediment may consist of rock fragments or 
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Geologic Eras 
Source: United States Geological Survey > 


particles of various sizes (conglomerate, sandstone, 
shale); of the remains or products of animals and 
plants (certain limestones and coal); of the prod- 
uct of chemical action or of evaporation (salt, 
gypsum, &c.); or of mixtures of these materials. 
A characteristic feature of sedimentary deposits is 
a layered structure known as bedding or strati- 
fication. 

Metamorphic rocks are derivatives of igneous or 
sedimentary rocks produced through mechanical or 
chemical activities in the earth’s crust. 

The _ unaltered sedimentary rocks are commonly 
stratified, and it is from their order of succession 
and that of their contained fossils that the funda- 
re tie data of historical geology have been 

uced. 


— Era and Period and 
Hengeth Estimated | Length Estimated Epoch. Characteristic Life. 
ee one 
A Quaternary. Recent. “Age of man." Animals and plants oft 
: 000, yrs. Pleistocene, or modern types. ' 
Senozoic. Glacial. 
_ {Recent Life.) —+____—_—. 
- 55,000,000 yrs. Pliocene. “Age of mammals.” Possible first appear- 
Tertiary. Miocene. ance of man. ise and development of 
N 53,000,000 yrs. ee ag highest orders of plants. = 
haa ne. aL 
: Paleocene < 
% Cretaceous. Upper. 
55,000,000 yrs. Lower. 
ic. Jurassic. Upper. “Age of reptiles.” Rise and culmination of 
' (intermediate 28,000,000 yrs. Middle. huge land reptiles (dinosaurs). First ap- 
ite.) Lower. pearance of birds and mammals; seed- 
106,000,000 yrs. ‘ bearing flowering plants, including palms 
Triassic. Upper. and hardwood trees. * 
23,000,000 yrs. Middle, 
Lower. 
"Permian _ |*Age of amphibians.” Dominance of tree 
? . 33,000,000 yrs. , ferns and huge mosses. Earliest cone-bear- 
ing trees. Beginnings of backboned land 
Carboniferous Pernsylvanian. animals. Insects. 
aa 74,000,000 yrs. Mississippian. 
Devonian. Upper. “age of fishes." Shellfish (mollusks) .also 
37,000,000 yrs. Middle. abundant. Rise of amphibians and land 
F Lower. plants. ‘4 
mice? ite.) Silurian. Shell-forming sea animals dominant. Rise of 
314,000, : 22,000,000 yrs. fishes and of reef-building corals. 
- Ordovician Upper. Shell-forming sea animals. Culmination of 
at 79,000,000 yrs. Middle. the buglike marine crustaceans known as 
iy, Lower. trilobites. First trace of insect life. 
Cambrian. Upper. Trilobites, brachiopods and other gea shells. 
69,000,000 yrs. Middle. Seaweeds (algae) abundant. No trace of 
Lower. land animals. 
Foterozoic. ; First life that has‘left distinct record: | Crus- 
mordial Life.) | Pre-Cambrian. taceans, and algae. 


000,000 yrs. 


; s 
a: according to Prof. A. C. Haddon 
‘a By mank niversity ethnologist, can be divide 

ree. kinds—woolly hair, wavy hair, straight 
. Most Americans of European origin are wavy 


Ales Hrdlicka, Division 
U. S. National Museum, 
races are recog- 

; 2, the yel- 
oF ‘Ss 


Mediterraneans, the Alpines and 


oloids, the Malays and 
fee ite last named race is now 
have come originally from 


acks 
Melanesian 


into groups, 
Regents peer ilee oe their 


Russians, Greeks; (6) 


The Races of Mankind 


African Negroes. 

The late Prof. Daniel G. Brinton, American 
ethnologist, divides mankind into five chief groups 
—Caucasian, Mongolian, Malay, Ethiopian (negro) 
and American (Indian). In the Mongolian he in- 
cluded Finns, Laps, Magyars, Bulgars (part), 
Turks, Cossacks, Japanese, Koreans, Kalmuks, 
Chinese, and Indo-Chinese. In the Caucasians 
were included Aryans, and Semites. In the Semites 
were included Arabians, Hebrews and Syrians, 

Ears grow longer, the rose a little longer and 
distinctly broader, and the mouth widens, with the 
years, changing materially the appearance of the 
individual, according:to Hrdlicka, who has taken 
measurements of thousands of men and women 
including white ‘‘old Americans,’ Pueblo and 
other Indians, Eskimos and Negroes. | 

‘Among the’ white ‘old Americans,”’ both the 
nasal breadth and length increase with age, but 
the increase in breadth somewhat exceeds that in 


length. 


Blood Groups and Races ae 
Fre ac Armenians, Arabs, 
in China, Japanese, ~— 


} : ks, Persians, 
vanese; (5) Turi Seay 


ns, Poles, Ukrainians, Hungarians; (7) 
sont Ga, Month ‘Chinese, Manchurians, Gipsies ir 
Europe. F 


Ay 
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Highest and Lowest Continental Altitudes. 
Source: United States Geological Survey 


Ele- 
Highest Point yation Lowest Point 


Continents 


North America, |Mount McKinley, Alaska.........--- Death Valley, California...... 
South America.|Mount Aconcagua, Argentin | 22,834 level. Ss cicc = esc Sheeiece 


Mount Elbruz, Caucasus . 
..|Mount Everest, India-Chit 
..|Kibo (Kilimanjaro) ,Tangany at 
.|Mt. Wilhelmina, New Guinea..... . ‘ 
Mt. Thorvald Nilson $5,400). .. wre. vcive-o.cie's Hoe sate del lem uees sens 
Approximate mean: elevation. (feet)—-North Rmekita, 2,000; South America, 1,800; Europe, 980; . 
3,000; Africa, 1,900; Australia, 1,000; Antarctic, 6,000. 
ASIA 


HIMALAYAN PEAKS i OTHER ASIAN PEAKS 
Name 


Tirch Mir, Hindu Kush.... 
Ulugh Mustagh, Kunlum, . 


Gurla Mandhata R Kungur, Pamirs. w.....<c cies 
3 Teram Kangri : Minya Konka, Szechwan... 
“ Jonsong - ,472||Mustagh Ata, Pamirs..... 24, 

Nanga Parbat 5 : Tengri Khan, Tien Shan... 

AMMapurnA 1.2 2.......... 2 thari Kaufmann, Trans Alai..... 

GPASHErDTUM. . 55... ec ee ; i Demavend, Elburz Range.. 

Gosainthan.............. ls Api ° Ararat, Turkey... . S-se. 
OVANGS WOW... 22. wee Klyuchev, Kamchatka. 


RAkaposhl.. cs... s..s.+ 2. 22'028||Belukha, Asiatic Russia... . 


AFRICA AND AUSTRALIA : 
Mountains and Country) Feet || Mountains and Country | Fe 


Mountains and Country ; Feet 
i} 19,710]/Ruwenzori, Africa . .16,732-16,750||Jabel Ayashi Morocco.... 14, 


are (2peaks) ;1— 
—  Mawenzi 


Wilhelmina, New Guinea, .}15,580)}Cook, New Zealand....... 1 
Pangaajika Territ'y. 16,889||Ras Dashan, Abyssinia. Pico de Teide, Teneriff = 
Kenya, Kenya Colony ... .117,198!|Ala Goz, Abyssinia....... 1114, 5277 Kosciusko, Australia. ..... 


Fs HIGHEST PEAKS IN NORTH AMERICA 
Place |Hght. Name Place |Hght. 


Alaska |20,300 .. 114,419 
- {19,850 i F )Ww 
18,696 ||H 


Nevado de Tolica. . 
Popocatepetl 
Ixtaccihuatl 


el enlace 
en 
pot. 4, 
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aay 
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Fairweather 
Hunter. F 


d C 
Palisade { i) 


Tat tt batt bt 


Bierstadt 4, 
Cofre de Perote.. 14,0) 
Corcoran. 1 
4,49 3 ‘ Sherman, 4 14, 
14. 493)||Baldy.... z 2 Stewart......... : 1 
4,431)| Yale 2 : | 


SOUTH AMERICA 
Peak Country Feet Peak Country Feet 


ois Ste Argentina,..... 2,834/Sunipani, Peru...... -|21,326 rr C. 
Olos del Salado, Arg -Chile 33'479| El uerto, Arg.-Chil ; 7 ave! bya op ae 
Falso Auafre, Atg.-Chile.... ./22,277| [ilimant, Bolivia. .....'..,1./21,283||Olivares, Argentina-Chii 20, 
is, Argentina.......... 22/244/Illampu, Bolivia. . [}20}5: 
Huascaran, Peru. 550°: [ga 190 ringer aren: nae 
‘ocorpur! Olivia e....|22,145/ Antofalla, entina [ely Pumasillo, Pe ; 
Tlullaillaco, Arg.-Chile.,... 22,014|Bonete, Argentina. . 21, 030}|Pomarape, Chile. 304 
Moreetario, Argentina..... 21,883| Nevada, Argentina-Chile. - :|20/997||Parinacota, Chile-Bolivi 20,4 
Incahuasi, Chile-Argentina |21'719|Potro (or Toro), Chile-Arg. .]20;932||Payachata, ole Psa 
tires Crises, ons adie ee 21,719 ane yee Mia erases 20,734||Pular, © o) Seladh, omlahateue ere 
EIDE sin wlgsihen ovo 5 mana, Peri. oo. we ss 
Ancohuma, Bolivia. :..1/7! 21,489 ‘130: 669 Zonw, Bolivia 01) 
Tupengato, Chile-Arg......|21,489|/Pomasi, Peru............. 
Sajama. Bolivia........... 21,391 


" EUROPE 
Alps 


Peak 


Peak Feet 


prank Blanc (Calotte) . Wrisshorn... 14,804 be rigs 
Ros Matterhorn. :| 14,780||Alestschhorn, 77/22 2151: 
Dent Blanche. mA 14,318 TUNA AUT Sav iat cies tere 


Grand Combin, ; ! oon ol FR G4 Monoh ces. 2 oa creieane 


a. “dog Mone Beda es ae 13 10, oa Jong... wie AG 104 


ee: 18,485 ee ucasus Chee nae ei 
PRG RMB eee tes sie.2 e+ oy ) OTB. we eee essen ee ee 17,038||Kazbek.... 16, 
Koshtan-tau. 2... 002.01 17,096|/Yanga. 0222202! Caio ehiae eee 

‘shooter hg a if} ang: if 16,880 reer ) 


‘World Facts—Altitudes in United States; Waterfalls 


Highest and Lowest Altitudes in the United States 
ource: United States Geological Survey; sign— means below sea level; elevations are in feet 
’ Highest Point Lowest Point 


Eleva- F 
Name County tion Name County 


.|Cheaha Mountain. . 2,407|Gulf of Mexico 
Mount McKinley . 20,300) Pacific Ocean. 
3 Colorado R...- 


+ eeinasine Mountala| t Tens em R. |Ashley-Un. 
Mount Whitney... .|Inyo-Tulare.... 7 eath Valley..|Inyo 
.| Cerro Galera zp tad: part Zone A Carib. Sea. 
.|Lake 


Atlantic Ocean 
Potomac R. 
Atlantic Ocean}. 
eK Atlantic Ocean}. 
Mount Lamlass 1,334] Pacific Ocean. |. 
Mauna Kea 13,784) Pacific Ocean. 

12,655|Snake R.. 

1,241) Mississipp 


4,135) Verdigris R.... 
4,150) Mississippi] R..|Fulton.... 
9|New Orleans . |Orl 


1,772|St. Francis R..|Dunklin... 
* .|Flathead.. 
.|S.W.part of county . 
..-|Boundary Peak.... 
.| Mt. Washington... .|Co 


*] Mount Marey......|E 
‘orth Caroling ...| Mount Mitchell... . 
orth Dakota... . S) 


msylvania....|M 
lippine Islands 
0 Rico. 
hhode Island.... 


Harney Peak. 
Guadalupe Peak S751 
alupe Pea iba { 
Kings Peaks a ......-| 13,498] Beaverd’m Ck. Be ig 


Mount Mansfield ille 4,393)| LakeChampI’n\ Fr. 


Fremont 
Inyo-T’l're, Cal 


Famous Waterfalls 


Source: Government and Exploration Records 


Hét. 
Name and Location in Ft. Name and Location 


a ee 
Yosemite Maletsunyane, Basutoland. . Splendor-of-Sun, Nikko, Jap. 
D aiais. Brit. ee iarig. ; Maradalsfos, Norway 650||Staubbach, Switzerland. *, 
met (Rainier Park) Wash.| “200 |Marina, Brit. Guiana Stora Sjofallet, Sweden 
'y er Park) Wash. )|/Minne Minnesots....- Sutherland, New Zea wi Lea 
ein, Austria (Upper)... Missouri, Montana...-.... Takkakaw, Brit. Columbia..| 1,200 
ein ustria (Lower) ...|_ 280||Montmorency, Quebec.....| 26 a as 
3 MG Multnomah, Oregon......- 
0||Murchison, Africa 
Narada, (Rainier Park). . 
Nevada (Yosemite) 
Niagara, New York-Ont: 
Passaic, New Jersey . 


os, Norway 
OrWAY....-:-- 
Snake Riv., Idaho) 
Park)... -+ 


mie, Washington... 


7 in 5 miles, drops 
makes a final plunge of 302 feet. 
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_ were discover 
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216 ’ World Facts—Wonders of the World 
Wonders of the Ancient World 


Pyramids of Egypt—Beginning at Gizeh, opposite 
Salen, the pyramids stretch for 60 miles south on 
the west bank of the Nile. They date from about 
3000-1800 B. C. The most ancient is the famous 
step-pyramid at Saggara, tomb of Zoser, the 
second king of the third dynasty, about 3000 B. Cc. 

The pyramids were built with forced labor, it is 
said. ‘The workers were let go home only at 


lanting and harvest.time. 
ans Ray, 1939, at Sakkara, a few miles south- 


west of Cairo, a tomb was found and opened, offi- 


cially described as that of Pharaoh Ger, second 


King of the first dynasty. It contained a collection 
ot opBEY swords, daggers, ivory, gaming pieces 
and other items. 

In March, 1939, a tomb was opened at the 
ancient city of Tanis, in the Nile Delta, and there- 
in was discovered, in a silver sarcophagus, the 
mummy of one of the five pharaohs or Kings 
ramed Sheshona, who ruled Egypt in the 22nd dy- 
nasty, beginning in 950 B. C. It was at first 
thought the mummy was of King Psou-sen-neés, a 
father-in-law of King Solomon. The first Sheshonq 
conquered Jerusalem in the reign of Rehoboam. 

The two skeletons™in the chamber with the 
mummy were presumably those of servants. They 
were so decomposed it was impossible to determine 
their identity. On one a long carnelian necklace 
was still intact. Also found in the chamber were 
\eanopie silver vases with covers, some shaped as 
heads of animals, others as heads of humans. 

The tomb of Psou-sen-nes, who ruled in the 21st 
dynasty, was located and opened, near Tanis, 
early in 1940. The sarcophagus containing 
the mummy was of solid silver. The head 
of the mummy was encased in a mask of pure gold, 
similar to that of King Tut-ankh-Amen, and the 
rest of whose body was covered by silver gilt. In 
the sarcophagus were found many bracelets and 
necklaces, golden cases for the fingers and toes, 
@ pair of golden shoes and other pieces of jewelry, 
which adorned the mummy. The dampness of 
the Delta -region had caused the mummy to de- 
compose, leaving only a handful of bones. Since 
most of the ornaments were made of gold, they 
have been hardly affected by climatic conditions. 

Also found was the tomb of King Amenemopet, 
son of Psou-sen-nes. 

The Great Pyramid is that of the tyrant Pharaoh 
Cheops, and was, when intact, 481 feet high, and 
756 feet square at the base. It is now 450 feet high, 
746 feet square at the base, and covers nearly 13 
acres. It contained, it is said, 2,300,000 blocks of 
diorite, a hard pale bluestone. The Cheops quarries 
early in 1938, in an unsurveyed 
part of the desert, near the Sudan frontier 60 
miles or more from the'Nile. 

South of Luxor (ancient Thebes) is the tomb of 
(ied King Tutankhamen (1350 B.C.), discovered 

y Howard Carter in 1922. He was the son-in-law 

King Akhenaten and Queen Nefertiti,,and be- 
fore going on the throne was Prince Tutankhaten. 

Sphinx, near Gizeh, is a great wingless crouch- 
ing lion with a human head, hewn by order of 
Chephren, son of Cheops, or soon after Chephren’s 
death. It had been rejected for the pyramid be- 
‘cause it consisted of layers of hard gray and soft 
yellow stone. The body of the Sphinx was painted 
red, the headdress white, the eyes had a natural 
coloring. Its body is 150 feet long, the head 30 feet 
long, the front paws 50 feet long. The face is 14 
feet wide. The distance from the crown of the 
head to the base of the figure is 70 feet. Being 
situated in a hollow it has been covered with 
windblowh sand from time to time. The Sphinx 
was dug out in the 18th Dynasty, and was wor- 


boat. The latter was called a resurrection boat. 
Hanging Gardens of Babylon were near the 
Euphrates River, in the palace of King Nebu- 
chadnezzar, 60 miles south of the present City of 
Bagdad, and not far from the eastern border of the 
Syrian Desert of Northern Arabia. The terraced 
ardens, planted with flowers and small trees, with 
ountains and refectories interspersed, were 75 to 
300 feet above the ground. Water was stored in a 
reseryoir on the top terrace and was piped down 
to the gardens. They date from about 600 B.C. 
Temple of Diana Asia Minor at Ephesus, an 
ancient but now vanished city on the east side of 
the Aegean Sea, south of Smyrna, was built in 
the Fifth Century B.C. by the Ionian cities. as a 
joint monument. from plans by the architect 


Ctesiphon. The building was of marble, 425 x» 
feet, and the roof was supported by 127 column 
Parian marble, each 60 feet high and each weig. 
about 150 tons. In 356 B.C., the temple was bur 
by Herostratus, a crank. 

Statue of Jupiter Olympus, in the valley’ 
Olympia, province of Elis, 12 miles or so inl 
from the west coast of the southern penins 
Greece, which anciently was called the Pelop 
nesus,, was ie by the Greek sculptor Phici 
after he had been banished from Athens in 
B.C. It was of marble encrusted with ivory : 
the draperies were of beaten gold. 

Tomb of Mausolus, King of Caria, in Asia Mir 
at Halicarnassus, on the eastern side of the Aeg; 
Sea opposite Greece, was built of marble abi 
352 B.C., by Queen Artemisia, the widow, ~ 
named Mausoleum, and was remarkable for ” 
beauty and its magnificent interior. It was 
stroyed by an earthquake. 

Pharos of Alexandria, a white marble ligt 
house or watch-tower on the island of Pha 
in the port of Alexandria, Egypt, was completedis 
King Ptolemy Philadelphus 265-247 B.C. The isla 
had been joined by Alexander the Great to 
mainland of Egypt by a causeway when he foune 
Alexandria. The structure cost $850,000. It v 
over 400 feet high. It was partly razed in the! 
Century, A.D., and was destroyed in 1375 by ” 
earthquake. ; 

Colossus of Rhodes was a brass statue of ~ 
Greek sun-god Apollo, 70 cubits (about 109 fei 
high, erected by Chares of Lindus at the port § 
the City of Rhodes, on the island of Rhodes, ini 
eastern part of the Mediterranean Sea, off f 
coast of Asia Minor, north of Alexandria. It ta 


pegs 
of tha 


point where “th 

4 at Shanhaikwan and t; 

western terminus, identified by Geil on the Gre 

White River west of Suchow in the pan-handle : 
Kansu Province, is 1,145 miles. 

The wall which has crumbled into heaps in mia; 
places was, at Kalgan (as measured in 1900’ 
Col. H. B. Ferguson), 17 feet 6 inches thick am 
16 feet high, made of two walls of large bric 
filled between with earth and stones. It was bu 
by the Emperor Shih Huang-ti, by forced labo 
as a measure of national defense, and has _ 
continued to the present day. | 

Tower of Babel, at the Chaldean City of Ur 
lower Mesopotamia, has completely disappeat 
The base of the tower was 300 x 300 feet, ta 
through 7 stages to the Shrine at the top. 
height also was 300 feet. A smaller Tower o: 
was the Ziggurat at Ur, 195 x 130 feet at the 
and probably more than 150 feet high. 

Stonehenge, an assemblage of huge shaped s 


(05 a 
enlarged | 
a 


Coliseum, or Colosseum, at Rome, one of | 
largest amphitheatres in the world, was be : 
the Emperor Vespasian and finished by the En 


peror Domition, 82 A.D. In 238 A.D. a four 
d. The ruins still 


{sis 


buth tc Capua, above Naples, and thence to the 
st, across Italy to Brindisi (then called Brun- 
um), on the Adriatic Sea, opposite Albania. It 
the highway to the Levant. 

_ Tempie 


a 


Tower of Pisa, begun in 1173 A.D., at 
a, Italy, by Romano Pisano and William of 
ee uck, and finished in 1350, was intended to 


¢ 2 Dr. Dimitri P. Krynine of Yale 
Mmiversity, research associate in soil mechanics. 
‘In accordance with an order by Premier Mussolini, 
Since 1932 more than 1,000 tons of high-strength 
Cement have been injected into the foundation 
through 361 holes, each two inches in diameter. 
_ From September, 1934, to April 1935, the movement 
of the top of the tower was studied with an 
inclinometer’’ designed by Girometti-Bonechi. 
“The results were almost incredible,’’ Dr. Krynine 
_ Said. “‘During September, 1934, the tower moved 
’ north, but at the end of that month turned around 
and moved south. This continued up to the end of 
_ January when the movement toward the north 
_ Started again for a couple of months. At the same 
time the tower was persistently moving eastward. 
» Of Paes all these movements are microscopically 
small.’’ 
’ Porcelain Tower of Nankin was built in that 
- Ancient capital of South China in the early part 
of the 15th Century. It was an octagonal 8-story 
tower, 261 feet high. The Taiping revolutionists 
destroyed it in 1853. 
Angkor, a ruined temple city in Cambodia, in 
. French Indo-China. Until 1907, it was in the prov- 
ince of Battambong, in Siam. Then it went to 
France, by treaty. The city was founded at the end 
of the Ninth Century by Yacovarman, king of the 
Khmers, and lasted until the middle of the Thir- 
teenth Century when the Siamese drove them to 
the south, where they established a new Cambodian 
Capital at Pnom Penh. 
Palace of Shah Jehan, the Mogul emperor at 
? 


Delhi, India, erected in the first half of the 17th 
century, inclosed more than 100 acres, the walls 
formiing courts by meeting various wings. The 
building proper covered about 53 acres, the wing 
occupied by the women of the harem and the 
eunuchs covering 20 acres. The British destroyed 
most of the palace during the Indian Mutiny, 
excepting the private audience chamber. In the 
Great Audience Chamber was the Peacock Throne, 
covered with gems. 

Palace of Pluto, discovered in 1939, is 150 feet 
beneath the King’s Palace, at the 900-foot level 
of the Carlsbad Caverns in New Mexico, There are 
three vast chambers in Pluto’s Palace in addition 
to those in Carlsbad Caverns. Together they are 
great forests of stalactites, stalagmites, and other 
forms fashioned in limestone during some 60 mil- 
lion years, including gigantic carvings of reptile- 
like creatures larger than the ancient dinosaurs. 
They may be only accidental mimicries by nature 
rather than petrified remains. The King’s Palace 
is 4,000 feet long, 600 feet wide, and varies in 
height from 200 to 375 feet. One of the Chambers 
in the Palace of Pluto is approximately as large. 

In France and Spain there are caves on the 
walis of which are drawings by prehistoric men 
of the animals of their day. And in caves through- 
out North America, Europe and Asia are fossil re- 
mains of human beings, animals, fishes, insects, 
trees, etc. In the United States are many lime- 
stone caverns, such as Mammoth Caye, They are 
all wonders of both the ancient and the modern 
world. ; * 

Floating Gardens of Xochimilco, in Mexico. 
.When the Spaniards entered the central basin they 
were surprised by the sight of large, orderly ar- 
ranged settlements in the midst of great fields of 
blossoms intersected by canals along which a brisk 
traffic was in progress. This landscape, fashioned 
by the Indians in the shallow lake of Xochimilco, 
has persisted from the 13th Century until the pres- 
ent. Between the canals the Indians had built 
small artificial islands known as chinampas, upon 
which flowers and vegetables were grown. The 
“Sslands’’ were formed of rafts of decaying vege- 
tation, reeds and roots, which were anchored by 
thrusting quick-growing slips of Salix Bonplan- 
diana through them. e term ‘floating garden” 
is therefore incorrect, and the reports of earlier 
travelers were based on a misconception. 
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areas are shown, 
So orem ear New York Harbor, has an 
area of 173 acres. ; 


Gen. Umberto Nobile 


_ *Prof. Otto J. Schmidt and 32 North Pole, by flight from Ru- 


: ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Commander Date Latitude Longitude Nationality 
RGAE CAINGAICOOR | souclsie i. ccc coe ve te (Jan. 30)| 1774 71° 10'S. 106° 54’ W. |Great Britain. 
Capt. Nathaniel Brown Palmer......... (Nov. 18)| 1820 63° 45’ S. 60° W. |United States. 
James Weddell... ...........- ie SRP Bee: 1823 | 74°15'S. 34° 17’ W. |Great Britain, 
Admiral Charles Wilkes Expedition............. 1839 | 70° Ss. 05° W. |United States. 
Gapt: James Clark Ross, ...........005 (Feb. 22)} 1842 78° 10'S. 161° 27’ W. |Great Britain. 
Carstens FE. Borehgrevink...............- (Feb.)| 1900 78° 50'S. 165° 50’ W. |Great Britain. 
Waptohohert Fe Scotts... . 0. cdeececess wee 1902 Seo das 163° E, }Great Britain 
‘Sir Ernest Shackleton. . . S55 : 88° 23'S, ] 162° E. |Great Britain. 
Roald Amundsen............... eR y 90° Norway. 
Capt. Robert F. Scott... ............055 (Jan. th 90° Great Britain. 
Rr-Adm, R. E. Byrd, U.S.N. by airplane (Nov. 29)} 1929 90° nited States. 


_rapher of the New York Public Library. arctic continent. The squadron reached New York | 


_ government and discovered and charted 900 mileés | Ellsworth claimed 77,000 square miles o 
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The Record of Polar Explorations : | 
Source: National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C., Gilbert Grosvenor, LL.D. (President) 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION (*Represents new records) ; 4 f 
Commander Date |Neo. Lat. Locality Nationality‘ 


*John Davis 

*William Barents 
*Henry Hudson 

*Henry Hudson 

*Capt. J. C. Phipps 
ee en a 2 8 
Wine Morton. EK. Sane Expedition... . 8° 45’ |Cape Constitution. . United States 


1 2 Smith Sound Great Britain 
ae vt eae Peete tos oe? Cape Lieber, Grinnell Land... .|United States 


2” \SpitsDergen's ©. . i's nisidSaie wale Sweden 
Baron oe Seok ie Rap eOee ae : Rec acathoe eee Suited States » 
eee : Franz Josef Land.......- eed es Austria 
$4. H. Markham, Nares j x ad tio ' ee Northeast Grinnell Land...... Great Britain 
.B. wood and Gen. D. L. Brainar 
3 é ‘Gen. A. W. Greely Expedition........ recast joacehs Pi bimtarckd < Seen va 
or ees Aen North of Franz Josef Lana... .- 
Baas Franz Jogef Land. .........+++ Gi 
*Capt. Cagni, Duke of Abruzzi’s North of Franz Josef Land..... T 


Admiral Robert E. Peary............--- 1 Grinnell Land 22 2. <.s .e'0 sie} 
ZieglerPolarExpedition,Maj.AnthonyFiala y Franz Josef TaD Seni. ie Seote aa Uni 
*Admiral Robert E. Peary (Apr. 21)...... 1 = North of Greenland.......... 
*Admiral Robert E. Peary (Apr. 6)..... - 0 ‘The North Poles « i .0s4.ten « 
‘Capt, Roald Amundsen (May 12)....... North of Greenland..., ....... 
“Lieut. Com. R. E. Byrd, Jr., U. 8. N. 
_ Ret. (By airplane, May 9)........... ; Spitsbergen and return........ 
Amundsen-Elisworth-Nobile Expedition : Norwavaal 
(By dirigible, May 12)............... Spitsbergen to Alaska. ........ { Band Tay 
Capt. Sir Hubert Wilkins . taly 
(By airplane, Apri] 15)............-. Point Barrow to Spitsbergen. . . |United States » 


2 1928 | 90° Spitsbergen to North Pole..... Italy 
iP Rudolf Island to and around 
(ey airplane: May 5)... 22... ovens N. Pole; fog prev. land. ice floe. . |Russia, Soviet : 


United States + 


(By dirigible, May 23).............-- 
‘avel Golovin 


(By airplane, May 21) Gol: WANG 35 Ske de hie Russia, Soviet + 
. North of the Coast from Point 5 

Sir Hubert Wilkins Barrow to the mouth of the 

(By airplane) MacKenzie River. ......5..... ‘Russ 


Lincoln Ellsworth. by airplane ...(Nov. 3-Dec. 5)} 1935 |76-79°58S. {80-120°. W. |United States. 


A British bombing plane on May 16-17, 1945, flew from Iceland over the North Pole and back 4o 
Iceland in about 7 hours. A later round trip by air over the magnetic North Pole reported it was 
200 to 300 miles away drom its usual location. ‘ 
»- Roald Amundsen was the first to discover the South Pole (December 14, 1911), but did not reach | 
the North Pole until May 12, 1926, seventeen years after its discovery by Admiral Robert E. Peary. 
Amundsen’s trip to the South Pole was over land and ice, but his trip over the North Pole was 
dirigible balloon (with Lincoln Ellsworth and Umberto Nobile), and he did not land at the North Pole. 
aa eS eperyes oad None te peerans 2 = late Robert E. Peary, and as found by the | 

ssian expedition o , is at_sea level—just water, ice-covered much of the time. a 
at the South Pole, as noted by Scott, was 9,070 feet. Sey Fe eleyariods | 


7 1 
In January and February, 1840, Charles Wilkes, ; Callao, Peru, in the early summer of 1839. ‘a 
commander of America’s first naval exploring ex- “The great achievement of the voyage’ was, : 
pe sighted the Antarctic continent and then | course, the expedition into the Antarctic in the 
ollowed its coastline for a distance of more, than | winter of 1839-40. Leaving Sydney, New South | 
1,500 miles. Though not the earliest to glimpse | Wales, last week in December, Wilkes spent months | 
land in the South Polar region, he was the first | of January and February, 1840, following the coast- | 
definitely to announce the existence of an Antarctic | line of Antarcia until he had convinced himself 
continent, according to Daniel C. Haskell, bibliog- | that what he had discovered was in fact the Ante 


The Squadron’’ says Haskell sailed from Nor-|in June, 1842, having been gone 3 years and 10 


F ro Va., Aug. 18, 1838, and headed first for the | months and sailed a distance of 87,780 miles. 


Madeira and Cape Verde Islands, then recrossed| The 1 ' 
the Atlantic to Rio de Janeiro, worked its way posed to tate been Ren eee se Tee eee one 
down the east coast of South America, around |: The late Dr. Frederick A. Cook reported he hi 
Cape Horn, and up the west coast, arriving at ' discovered the North Pole April 21, 1908. ; 
“4 iet Arctic—The ice-breaker, Sed Ht, ioe Bound] Gee eee oy i 
oviet Arctic—The ice-breaker, Sedoff, ice boun e coastline he explored consist W 
ince October 23, 1937, reported Aug. 29, 1939, | about 3,000 feet high extending fon beta 1 
eigtide We BB the farthest orth ever reached | previa Gud ad ot tect eae i ania 
4 fe) ever reache meric n E q 
De Woste HIE i mbout 250 miles trom the North | Palos "Tond they conned here 
Bee oh he Bene ee SEE eee SHEE pie coast. , 
e crew of the Se S made scientific observa- Ell 
tions concerning meteorology, oceanography,,etc. Birr “whtel ches ee aeRee here the \Wya 
Cail was extricated by an ice breaker Jan. | Antarctic expeditions, Lincoln Ellsworth: saile 
Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd, U.S.N., returned | later reach : 
to Antarctica early in 1939, by direction of the pepctes the edge of the Antarctic Contine 


and. They continued charting of the 
a 


1 
Antate 
ult of. 


of unknown coastline, by the combined use of his | Territory for the United States as 
ship, the Beat, and an airplane. He found that | fieh area nummedstieh 
the magnetic South Pole had shifted to the west. Highland. i he i 


4 Visibility at Sea 
z= ~ . Source: United States Coast Guard 


2. 

_~ The table following gives the approximate geographic range of visibility for an object which may be 

"seen by an observer whose eye is at sea level; in practice, therefore, it is aa add to these a 
distance of visibility corresponding to the height of the observer’s eye above sea level. 


DISTANCES OF VISIBILITY FOR OBJECTS OF VARIOUS ELEVATIONS ABOVE SEA LEVEL 


Height, Nautical Height, Nautical Height,| Nautical Height Nautical 
Feet Miles Feet | Miles Feet || Miles rasch Miles 

- 5 2.5 55 | 8.6 110 | 12.0 4 24.3 

‘ 10 3.6 60 8.9 120 | 12.6 500 25.6 

15 4.4 65 | 92 130 | 13.1 50 26.8 

Zs 20 5.1 70 9.6 140 18.6 28.0 

a 25 5.7. 75 9.9 150 14.1 650 29.1 

*y 30 6.3 so. f. 20.3 00 16.2 700 30.3 

at 35 6.8 85 10.6 250 | 18.2 800 324 

40 7.2 90 10.9 300 | 19.9 900 34.4 

: 45 7.7 95 11.2 350 | 21.5 1,000 36.2 
50 8.1 100 11.5 400 22.9 


The table following gives the approximate geographic range of visibility for an object which may be 
~ Seen by an observer whose eye is at lake level; in practice, therefore, it is necessary to add to these a 
' distance of visibility corresponding to the height of the observer’s eye above lake level. 


DISTANCES OF VISIBILITY FOR OBJECTS OF VARIOUS ELEVATIONS ABOVE LAKE LEVEL 
aay in | Statute Height, in Statute | Height, in | Statute Height, in| Statute 
‘eet feet feet M 


iles iles feet Miles iles 
Svea oe 

5 2.9 55 | 98 110 13.8 450 28.0 
10 42 60 10.2 120 14. 500 29.5 
15 5.1 65 | 10.6 130 15.1 50 31.0 
; 20 5.9 70 11.0 140 15.6 600 32.3 
fa 25 6.6 75 11.4 150 16.2 650 33.7 
30 7.2 asus.” |-S1Es 200 18.7 00 34.9 
35 7.8 $5. |. > 12.2 250 20.9 800 37.3 
40 8.3 90% | 125 300 22.9 900 39.6 
45 8.9 95 12.9 350 24.7 1,000 41.7 

50 9.3 100 13.2 400 26.4 


Roughly speaking, the distance of visibility in The highest light maintained by the U. S. Coast 
nautical miles is equal to eight-sevenths of the Guard is on top of the island of Lehua, Hawaiian 
square root of the height of the light above sea —— This light is 707 feet above the level of 
level. 7 The highest li 

RS ght on the Pacific coast of con- 

The actual curvature of the.surface of the earth | tinental United States is at Cape Mendocino, Calif., 
for the first mile is about 9 inches, and increases | 422 feet above the level of the sea. 
at first approximately as the square of the distance. The highest light on the Atlantic coast of con- 
The approximate curvature effect may be found tinental United States is the rear range light of 
by multiplying the square of the distance in miles | Marcus Hook Range, on the Delaware River, 295 


by .6, the answer being in feet. feet above the level of the sea. 
CANDLE-POWER OF BRIGHTEST UNITED STATES LIGHTHOUSES 
Station Station Car. Station Cc. P, 
Navesink, N. J......... Anacapa Isl., Calif.....| 600,000|| Montauk Point, N. Y.. 300,000 
_ Hillsboro Inlet, Fla..... 5,500.000|| Pauwela Pt., Hawali...| 560,000||Stratford Pt.. Conn....} 290,000 
Liston Range, Del...... Kauhola, Hawali....-.| 560,000||Columbia River Range 
- Cape Cod, Mass....... 4'000,000||Cape Elizabeth, Me...| 500,000 Lights, Wash..... 
White Shoal, Mich..... Cape San Juan, P. R...} 500,000|| Fire Island, N. Y 
‘Molokai, T. H....-....|2 Pigeon Point, Calif....| 475,000||Cape Arago, Ore... 
Deepwater Pt., N. J...| 450,000|| Craighill Ch’n’l., Ma 
Cherry Is., Del. Riv...| 450,000|| North Head, Wash,.... 
New Castle Range, Del.| 450,000|| Piedras Blancas, Calif. . 
St. Augustine, Fla. 450.000 || Cape May,N.J........ 
Split Rock, Minn.. FY A Mifflin Bar, N. J...... 
Cape Canaveral, Fla...| 430,000|| Horseshoe Range, Pa..} 240,000 
Portage Lake Ship Canal, Chester Range, Pa....| 240,000 
Nawiliwili, Hawaii . Oe ae Bee ee 400,000 || No. Manitou Sh’l, Mich.| 240,000 
" Kilauea, T. H..... Pensacole, Fla........ 400.000|| Tinicum Island, N. J...| 240,000 
- Hereford Inlet. N. J. Marquette, Mich......} 400,000|| Bellevue Range. Del...| 240,000 
Point Cabrillo, Calif Rock of Ages, Mich....| 400,000|| Beavertail, Rnode Isl. . 240,000 
aya BevieemeGWis::--| Seen | Spruce Cape Alaska | 340,09 
: evils Island, eb ote : ruce Cape, ae i 
eee Ser cat 380000 || Ponce de Leon Inlet,Ffa,| 220,000 
zu alo, N. ca Le ; Two Harbors, Minn...| 220,000 
a eceta Head, Ore........ F St. George Reef, Calif...] 370.000 || Umpqua River, Oreg...| 210,000 
_ Point Vicente, Calif..... 900,000 ||Staten Island,-N. Y.... 350,000|| E. River Range, N. Y...} 200, 
, arbers P’t. Hawaii....| 750,000 Marblehead, Ohio..... 330,000 Cape Spencer, Alaska,.| 200,000 
‘ape Charles, Va....... 740,000|| Reedy Island, Del..... 330,000|| C’p. Hinchinbrook,Ala, | 200,000 
Sank aty Hi 720,000 || Cape Blanco, Ore...... 320,000 || Manhattan Range, O.. 200,000 
” Whitefish P’t.’M‘ch ‘| 670,000||Cape Flattery, Wash.. . 300,000 |} Point Loma, Calif 200,000 
Marcus Hook, Del...... 640,000|| North Point, Wis....... 300.000 || Mt. Desert Rock. Me..| 200.000 
0-Mile Point, N. Y,...} 620,000!}Chapel Hill, N. J....-- 300,000|| Cape San Blas, .Fia...-. 200,000 


’ The Fire Island, N. Y., Light is 167 ft. high; visible 19 nautical miles. 
. the illuminant now used in most of | beams of as much as 9 000,000 candlepower where 
ee i chinonses, electric incandescent lamps | such brilliance is required. 
ed inside thy larger sizes of lenses producing : 


a Knots and Miles 
Tt ‘ he earth, 
‘The U.S. and British Statute Mile is b.480 feet | the area of the surface of t: 
r tiles. The Geo hic Mile is 6,087.1 feet in length 
Pieneth. On. the Continent ee Ce es and equal to one minute of longitude of the equator. 
v been replaced, Cote ti at Bile oad ae pee ot seer ay i Hee nee 
leas : f By no ng a speed o i 
ast, by te kalo me ee = A Nautical Mile—1.152 statute miles; a Fathom 
—6 feet; oO nes Bares mile, or 608 feet; 
tion, to be equal to | also, 120 fathoms or eet. ‘ 
Hong of on minute of ititude ot thet place, | 2s, convert sate lees net nettle 
iE -20 en, multiply statute mile 5 ; ver: 

ee ne ee ea Deen of 2 greet miles into statute miles, multiply nautical miles by 


le “of a sphere surface is equal in area to 1.15157. 


‘21, Immigrant (Holland) Steamer 
‘on Lake Michigan; 240.. 


(Figures show lives lost. For eee 
co) 


1833—May 11. Ship Lady of the Lake, England 
to Quebec, hit by iceberg; 215. Aug. 30. Ship 
Amphitrite, bound for Australia with British wo- 
men convicts, wrecked off Boulogne, France; 128. 
1836—Nov. 21. American ship Bristol, England to 
New York, wrecked off Far Rockaway, N. bs ee fr 0 
1837—Jan. 2. American bark Mexico, England to 
New York, wrecked on Hempstead Beach, near 
Point Lookout, N. Y., 62. Feb. 16. British ship 
Jane and Margaret, England to New York, lost near 
Isle of Man; 200. May 9. Steamer Sherrod burned 
on Mississippi River; 175. Oct. 9. Steamboat Home, 
New York to Charleston, wrecked off Ocracoke; 
100, Oct. 29. Steamboat Monmouth sunk in col- 
lision on Mississippi River; 234. 
1838—April 25. Steamboat Moselle blew up on 
Ohio River, near Cincinnati, Ohio; 100. June 14. 
Steamboat Pulaski, Savannah to Baltimore, blew 
up, off North Carolina; 140. June 16. Steamboat 
Washington burned on Lake Erie; 50. Noy. 25. 
Steamboat Gen. Brown, blew up on Mississippi 
River, at Helena, Ark.;- 60. ‘ 
0—Jan. 13,. Steamboat Lexington, New York 
to Stonington, burned off Eaton’s Neck, N. Y.; 
140. Aug. 9. Brig Florence, Rotterdam to New 
York, foundered off Newfoundland; 60. 
1841—Feb. 19. Ship Governor Fenner, England 
to New York, sunk in collision off Holyhead, Eng- 
land; 122. March 11. Steamer President, New 
York to Liverpool, with 136 persons on board; 


~ never heard from. April 19. American ship Wil- 
liam Browne, England to Philadelphia, sunk by 


icebe A 70. Aug. 9. Steamer Erie burned on Lake 
Erie; 175. ' 

1844—Feb. 28. Steamers De Soto and Buck- 
eye collided on Mississippi, Buckeye sank; 60. Oct. 
23, Steamer Lucy Walker exploded three boilers at 
New Albany, Ind.; 50. . 

1846—Feb. 12. Steamer Tweed lost off Yucatan; 


1847—April 28. Emigrant ship Exmouth, London- 
derry to Quebec; 200. Nov. 19. Steamers Talisman 
and Tempest in collision on Ohio River; 100. Nov. 
1 hoenix burned 
Dec. 20. British steam 
frigate Avenger, wrecked off north coast of Africa; 


200. 

1848—Aug. 24. American emigrant ship Ocean 
Monarch, from Liverpool, burned off Carnarvon- 
shire, North Wales; 200. : 

18498—Nov. 15. Steamer Louisiana exploded at 
New Orleans; 60. Nov. 16. Emigrant ship Caleb 
Grimshaw burned at sea; 60. 

1850—March 30. Steamer Royal Adelaide wrecked 


‘off Margate; 400. June 17. Steamer Griffith burned 


on Lake Erie; 300. Nov. 12. Emigrant ship Ed- 
mund, Limerick to New York, wrecked off coast 
of Ireland; 100. 

852—Jan. 24, Steamer Amazon burned off Scilly 
Islands; 100. Feb. 26. Troopship Birkenhead, 
Queenstown to Cape of Good Hope, wrecked; 454. 
July 27. Steamboat Henry Clay, burned on Hun- 
Son River; 70. Aug. 20. Steamer Atlantic sank in 
collision on Lake Erie; 250. 

1853—Feb. 15. Steamship Queen Victoria, wrecked 
near Dublin; 67. Feb. 16. The Independence burned 
off coast Lower California; 140. April 11. Steamer 


' Jenny Lind blew up, San Francisco Bay; 31. May 3. 


Immigrant ship William and Mary, sank at Ba- 
hamas; 170. Sept. 29. Emigrant ship Annie Jane 
wrecked off. coast of Scotland; 348. Dec. 24. 
Steamer San Francisco, bound for California with 
700 Joes isi including 500 of Third Reg. U. S. 
Artillery, foundered at sea; 240. Dec. 30. Ship 


’ Staffordshire, Liverpool for Boston, grounded near 


‘Seal Island; 178, 

1854—-Jan, 20, Emigrant ship Tayleur wrecked 
off Lambay; 380. Jan. 28. Steamer Georgia, burned 
at: New Orleans; 60. March. Steamer City of Glas- 
gow, Liverpool to Philadelphia, with 450 passen- 
gers, never heard from. April 15. Steamer Secre- 
tary blew_up in San ‘Pablo, Calif.) Bay; 50. April 
16. Ship Powhatan, Havre to New York, grounded 
on Long Beach, N. Y.; 311. May 10. Troopship 
Lady Nugent, from Madras, foundered in a storm; 
400. Sept. 27. Steamer Arctic, from Liverpool, sank 


in collision in fog, 40 miles off Cape Race, N, F.; 


350. Sept. 29. U. S. sloop of war, Albany, sailed 
from Aspinwall (now Colon), Panama, for New 
York; never heard from; 193. Nov. 13. American- 
owned immigrant ship, New Era, from’ Bremen for 
New York, wrecked on New Jersey coast, 15 miles 
below Sandy Hook; over 300. Nov. 13-16. Eleven 
British Army transports wrecked, six disabled; 
steamship Prince sank in storm, Black Sea; 500. 

1855—Jan. 27. Steamer Pearl blew up near Sacra- 
mento, Cal.; 56. May 1. Emigrant ship John 
wrecked off Falmouth; 200. 

1856—Jan. 30, Chilean warship Cazador; wrecked; 


314. Sept. 23. Steamer Pacific, Collins Line, van- 


ished at sea; 288. Sept. 24. Steamer. Niagara, burned 


k of space, only more seri 
in American commerce, 


lision off Yokohama; 115. 


Havana to New York, sank; 400. 

1858—June 13. Steamboat Pennsylvania exploded 
on Mississippi River, near Memphis; 160. Sept. 
13. Steamer Austria, Hamburg to New York, - 
burned in midocean; 471. : 

-1859—April 27. American ship Pomona, Liver- 
pool to New York, wrecked; 400. Oct. 25. Steamer ’ 
Royal Charter wrecked on the ‘Anglesea coast; 446. 

1860—Feb. 19. Steamer Ondine, sank in collision 
with Heroine, at Biddeford; 60. Feb. 19. American 
ship Luna wrecked off Barfieur, France; 100. Feb. 
19. Steamer Hungaria wrecked near Cape Sable, 


N. S.; 205. 

1861—June 24. Steamer Ben W. Lewis, blew wu 
at Cairo, Ill.; 50. Sept. 8. Steamer Lady Elgin s 
in collision on Lake Michigan; 300. 7 

3—Feb. 7. British steamer Orpheus wrecked 

off coast of New Zealand; 190. April 27. Steamer 
Anglo-Saxon wrecked in fog off Cape Race, N Pei 
237, Apr. 27. Steamer Ada Hancock blew up, Sam 
Pedro, Cal.; 50. 

1864—Sept. 5. Steamer Washoe blew up, Sacra- 
mento River, Cal.; 16. Nov. 4. British steamship 
Racehorse, wrecked off Chefoo, China; 99. . | 

1865—April 27. Steamboat Sultana with ex- 
changed Union prisoners of war aboard, destroyed | 
on Mississippi River, 7 miles above Memphis, by 
boiler explosion; 1,450. Aug.-24. Emigrant ship 
Eagle Speed foundered near Calcutta: 265. Oct. 12. 
Steamer Yosemite blew up, Rio Rista, Cal.; 42. 

1s66—Jan. 11. Steamer London foundered in 
Bay of Biscay; 220. Jan. 30. Steamer Missouri, 
boilers exploded on Ohio River; 100; Jan. ~30, 
Steamer Miami, boilers exploded on Mississippi 
River; 150. May, Steamer Gen. Grant, wrecked off 
New Zealand; 87. Oct. 3. Steamer Evening Star, | 
New York to New Orleans, foundered; 250. 

1867—Oct. 29. Royal Mail steamers Rhone and- 
Wye and about fifty vessels driven ashore and 
wrecked at St. Thomas, West Indies, by a hurri- _ 
cane; 1,000. a 

1868—March 18. Steamboat Magnolia, blew up 
on Ohio River; 80. April 9. Steamer Sea Bird 
burned on Lake Michigan; 100. April 17. Anchor | 
liner United Kingdom, vanished*at sea; 80. Dec, 
4. Steamboats United States and America, burned 
on Ohio River, near Warsaw, Ill.; 72. 

1869—Oct. 27. Steamer Stonewall burned below 
Cairo, Ill; 200. 

1870—Jan. 24. American ship Oneida sank in col- 
Jan. 28. Inman Line 
steamer City of Boston, New York (Jan. 28) to _ 
Liverpool, vanished at sea; 177. Sept. 7, British | 
warship Captain foundered off Finisterre, Western 
Spain; 472. Oct. 19, Steamer Cambria lost off In- 
ishtrahull; 170. Oct. 20. Steamer Varuna, New York 
for Galveston, sank off Florida coast: 42. £ 

1871—Jan, 14. Steamer T. L. McGill, burned on 
Mississippi River; 58. Jan, 27. Steamer Kensing- 
ton collided with bark Templar off Cape Hatteras, _ 
both wrecked; 150. Jan. 28. Steamer H. R. Arthur 
exploded; 87. July 30. Staten Island ferryboat 
Westfield’s boilers exploded in New York harbor; | 
{ 


100. Dec. 23. Steamer America, Buenos Aires to. 


gk aa eee agar 60. Ky 
—April 11. Steamer Oceanus exploded; 40, 
Aug. 30. Steamer Metis sank in collision on Long — 
Island Sound; 50, Noy. 7. The brig, Mary Celeste, — 
left N. Y. harbor, under Capt. Benj. S. Briggs, | 
laden with alcohol, bound for Genoa: five weeks 
lates sound abeneone = oe Atlantic, with all | 
. es wes i 4 7 

heard fiom, rae (9) ibraltar. Crew never 
—Jan. 22. British steamer Northfleet sank 

in collision off Dungeness; 300. April 1. \ 
steamer Atlantic wrecked ce ee eae 


1874—Dec. 6. Emigrant shi ¥ 
at a 0. tag * Pp Cospatrick burned — 
—May 7. Hamburg mail steam 
wrecked in fog on. Scilly Islands; 200. son let 
American steamer Pacific sank in collision off 
Cape Flattery; 236. Nov. 9. Steamer City of Waco 
burned. off Galveston; 53. Dec. 6. Steamer Deutsch-_ 
- mn to New a ‘ 
the ‘thames: ae ork, wrecked at mouth of 
uly 15. British steamer Eten “off 
Valparaiso; 100. Nov. 24. United States sretked oe 
olina coast; | 4 


a 
Huron wrecked off North Car 


vy. Steamer Atacama wrecked off Caldera, Chile: 


_ 1878—Jan. 31. Steamer Metropolis wrecked off 
“North Carolina; 100. March 24. British training 
hip Eurydice foundered near the Isle of Wight: 
300. Sept. 3. British steamer Princess Alice sank 
M collision in the Thames; 700. Sept. 28. German 
steamship Hermann Ludwig, vanished at sea; 50. 
- Dec. 18. French steamer Byzantin sank in col- 

“sion in the Dardanelles; 10. 
18 12-16. Thirteen American fishing 


“' 
ti 


off Spezzia; 250. 
ey 1881—May 24. Steamer Victoria, capsized in 
" Thames River, Canada; 200. June. U. S. Naval 
» vessel Jeanette, crushed in Arctic ice and sank 500 
‘miles off Siberian coast. Commander G. W. De 

Long and 21 others were drowned, frozen or 
* starved; 11 survived, including Lieut. G. W. Mel- 
e. The vessel had been in the ice pack since 
Sept. 1879. She had sailed from San Francisco in 
July, 1879, for the North Pole, having been bought 
/and outfitted by James Gordon Bennett. Aug. 30. 
Steamer Teuton wrecked off the Cape of Good 


steamer Sciota wrecked in col- 
lision on Ohio River; 57. ae. 14. Northwest 
transit service steamer Asia, foundered between 
Ontario and Sault Ste. Marie; 98. 
1883—-May 3. Grapples burned near Bute Inlet, 
Vancouver island; 70. July 3. Steamer Daphne 
_ capsized in the Clyde; 124. 
_ 1884—Jan. 18. American steamer City of Colum- 
bus wrecked off Gay Head Light, Mass.; 99. April 
3. Steamer Daniel Steinman wrecked off Sambro 
Head, N. S.; 131. April 18. Bark Pomena in col- 
lision with steamer State of Florida off coast of 
Treland, both vessels foundered; 150. July_ 22. 
Spanish steamer Gigon and British steamer Lex- 
ham in collision off Cape Finisterre; both sank; 
150. Sept. 22. British gunboat Wasp wrecked off 
Donegal; 52. 
1885—Feb: 15. British steamship Humber left 
port, never heard from; 56. 
1887—Jan. 20. Steamer Kapunda in collision with 
bark Ada Melmore off coast of Brazil; 300. Nov. 
19. Steamer W. A. Scholten sank by collision in the 
gta Channel; 134. 2 
1888—Feb. 27. Steamer Julia blew up, Vallejo, 
' Cailif.; 30. Aug. 14. Steamship Geiser sank in a col- 
lision with the Thingvalla; 105. Sept. 12. Italian 
- steamship and steamship La France collide near 
Canary Islands; 89, — 
1889—March 16. United States warships Trenton, 
Vandalla and Nipsic and German ships Adler and 
Eber wrecked at Apia, Samoan Islands; 147. Dec. 
31. British steamship Erin of National Line, left 
_ port, never heard from; 12. 
*4890—Jan. 2. Steamer Persia wrecked on Island 
of Corsica; 130. Feb. 17. British steamer Duberg 
= in China Sea; 400, March 1. British 
"steamship Quetta wrecked off Cape York; 124. 
- July 13. Steamboat Sea Wing, overturned in storm 
on Lake Papin, Minn.-Wis.; 97. Sept. 19. Turkish 
’ frigate Ertogrul foundered off coast of Jap.; 540. 
‘Oct. 29 Steamship Viscaya, New York for Havana, 
sunk in collision off Barnegat, N. J.; 70. Nov. 10. 
British cruiser Serpent wrecked in storm ofi Spain; 
167. Dec. 27. British steamer Shanghai burned in 
- China Sea; 100. 
1891—March 17. Steamer Utopia, Anchor Line, 
in collision off Gibraltar; 574. April 16. 
t. Catharis wrecked -off Carolina 


E 


China Sea; 41: 
‘near mouth of La 


~ Steamer Roumania, Anchor Line, wrecked off 
“Portuguese coast; 113. 


4893—Feb. 8. Steamer Trinacria, Anchor Line, 
ecked off ye of Spain; b. 11. White 


115. Feb. 
Star steamer Noronic, Liverpool to N. Y. on maiden 
‘oyage; vanished, May 


29. British steamship Ger- 
mania foundered in Bay of Bengal; 64. June 22. 


tish battleship Victoria sank in collision with 
er sister. ship Camperdewn off Tripoli, Syria; 


1894—Feb. 2. United States Corvette Kearsarge 
k on team 


: Roncadof Reef.—Nov. 1, er 
Vairapa wrecked off coast of New Zealand; 134. 
1895—Jan. 30. German steamer Elbe sank in 
sion with British steamer Crathie_in North 
335. March 11. Spanish cruiser Reina Re- 
“foundered in the Atlantic at entrance to the 


World Facts—Marine Disasters 


Mediterranean; 400. May 28. French steai 

Pedro wrecked on coast of Galacia; 100. ae rae 
1896—June_ 17. Steamer Drummond Castle 
wrecked off Brest, France; 250. 7 
1898—Feb. 15. United States battleship Maine 
blown up in Havana harbor; 260. July 4. French 
Line steamer La Bourgogne, in.collision with Brit- 
ish sailing ship Cromartyshire; 560. Oct. 5 
Steamer Mohegan, Atlantic Transport Line, 
ba Sa S Pag eral Seana 26-27. Steamer 
, from Boston, lost off Cape Cod; - 
eeneert Ree - crew. pe Cid: Oe 
— June 30. Fire at Hoboken destroyed or 
damaged several steamships including the Main, 
the Bremen and the Saale, and damaged North 
German Lloyd and Hamburg American docks; 145 

lives lost; property damage over $10,000,000. 
_1901—Feb. 22. Pacific mail steamer Rio de Jan- 
eiro wrecked in San Francisco harbor; 128. April 
1. Turkish transport Asian wrecked in Red Sea; 
180. Aug. 14. Steamer Islander, with $3,000,000 in 
gold struck an iceberg in Steven’s Passage,-Alaska, 
and sank, dead and missing, 70. Dec. 2, British 
a te Condor vanished off Esquimalt, B, C.; 


1902—July 21. Steamer Primus sank in collision 
with steamer Hansa, on the Elbe; 112. 

_ 1903—June 7. French steamer Libau sank in col- 
lision near Marseilles: 150. , 

1904—June 15. Steamship General Slocum took 
fire going through Hell Gate, East River; 1,021. 
June 20. Russian submarine Dolphin sank; 23. 
tng 28. Steamer Norge, wrecked on Rockall Reef; 


5 + 

1905—May 28. Russian battle cruiser, Admiral 
Nachimov, sank in fight with Japan’s fleet in Bay 
of Tsushima; loss of life unknown. The vessel 
carried $53,000,000 in gold. July 21. Boiler ex- 
plosion on U. S. Gunboat Benington, San Diego, 
Calif.; 65. Sept. 13. Japanese warship Mikasa sank 
by explosion; 599. 

1906-—Jan. 21. Brazilian battleship Aquidaban 
sank near Rio de Janeiro by explosion of powder 
magazine; 212. Jan. 22. American steamer Valencia 
lost off Vancouver Island; 129. Aug. 4. Italian 
emigrant ship Sirio wrecked off Cape Palos; 350. 
Oct. 21. Russian steamer Variag on leaving Vladi- 
Mol accidentally struck by a torpedo and sank; 


1907—Feb. 12. Steamer Larchmont sank in Long 
Island Sound; 131. Feb. 21. British steamer Berlin 
stranded off the Hook of Holland; 100. Feb. 24. 
Austrian steamer Imperatrix wrecked; 137. March 
12. Explosion on French battleship Jena killed 117. 
July 20. American steamers Columbia and San 
Petro collided on the California coast; 100, Nov. 
Erk ees steamer Kaptan, foundered in North \ 
ea; E i 

1908—March 23. Japanese steamer Matsu Maru 
sank in collision near Hakodate; 300. April 30. 
Japanese training cruiser Matsu Shima sank in 
explosion off the Pescadores; 200. July 28. Steamer 
Ying King foundered off Hongkong; 300. Nov. 6. 
Steamer Taish sank in storm; 150. Nov. 27. Steamer 
San Pablo sank off the Philippines; 100. : 

1909—Jan. 23. Collision between_ steamship 
Florida and the White Star liner Republic off 
Nantucket Lightship in fog; six. Passengers saved 
by “CQD” (before SOS) sent by wireless operator 
Jack Binns; first time radio was used in sea 
rescue. Aug. 1. British steamer Waratah, from Sid- 
ney via Port Natal for London, left Port Natal 
July 26; never heard from; 300. Nov. 14. Steamer 
Scyne sank in collision with steamer Onda off 
Singapore; 100. 3 

1910—Feb. 9. French Line steamer General 
Chanzy wrecked off Minorca; 200. 

1911—Feb. 2. Steamship . Abenton wrecked; 70. 
April 2. Steamship Koombuna wrecked; 150. Sept. 
5. Steamship Tuscapel wrecked; 80. Sept. 
25. French battleship Liberte sank in explosion 
at Toulon; 285. Nov. 23, Steamship Roumania sank 
in Adriatic; 60. és 

1912—Jan. 11, Russ, Russian steamer, foundered 
in Black Sea; 172. March 5. Spanish steamship 
Principe de Asturias struck rock off Sebastian 
Point and sank; 500. March 21. Passenger. steam- 
ship Cachepol sank off coast of Peru; British offi- 
cers, 25 passengers; crew of 45 Chilian sailors; 80. 
March 28. British steamship Koombana lost in 
typhoon off Australian coast; 130. April 8. Nile 
excursion steamer, sank in collision near Cairo, 
Egypt; 200. April 14-15. White Star steamship Ti- 
tanic sank after collision with iceberg in North 
Atlantic; 1,517. April 30. Steamer Texas blown 
up by mine at entrance to Gulf of Smyrna; 64. 
Sept. 23. Russian steamer Obnevka sank in Dvina 
River; 115. Sept. 28. Japanese steamer Kickermaru 


‘sank off coast of Japan; 


1,000. 

1913—March 1. British steamer Calvadas lost in 
blizzard in Sea of Marmora; 200. March 5. German 
torpedo-boat destroyer S-178 sank in collision with? 
cruiser Yorck, near Heligoland; 66. March 7. Brit- 
ish steamer Alum Chive destroyed by dynamite ex- ~ 
plosion, Baltimore; 50. Oct, 9. Steamship Volturno 
wrecked by fire and explosion in midocean; 135. 
Nov. 9. Steam collier Bridgeport wrecked in St. 


Lawrence River; 44, Also on this day a great 
storm destroyed, on Lake Superior, the steamer 
‘Henry B. Smith, 26; on Lake Huron, the steamers 
~» John A. McGean, 23; Charles S. Price, 28; Isaac 
fe M. Scott, 26; Hydrus, 24; and» Argus, 24, with 
-Many small craft. - 
1914—March 31. Sealing steamer Southern Cross 
4 wrecked ‘south of Belle Isle Strait; 173. May 29. 
Canadian Pacific steamship Empress of Ireland 
sank in collision with Danish collier Storstad in St. 
Lawrence, 1,024. Sept. 18. Steam schooner Francis 
H. Leggett wrecked near mouth of Columbia River, 
Oregon; 80. Oct. 30. British hospital ship Robrilla 
wrecked on coast near Whitby, England; 54. 
1915—April 3. Dutch steamer Prins Mauritz off 
Cape Hatteras; 51. May 7. Cunnard Line steamship 
Lusitania, bound from New York to England, sank 
in 18 minutes after attack by German submarine 
boat, when going 18 knots, 10 miles off the Old 
Head of Kinsale, southeast tip of Ireland; 1,198 
i (including 124 Americans). July 24. .Steamer East- 
land overturned in-Chicago River; 812, Aug. 13-14. 
z Steamship Marowijne, in-Gulf of Mexico; 97. Aug. 
_ 16. Dredge San Jacinto wrecked off Galveston, 
Tex.; 50. Aug, 16. Dredge Sam Houston wrecked 
/ of Galveston, Tex.; 56. Aug. 19..White Star liner, 
_ Arabic, sank by German submarine off Ireland; 44. 
: Nov. 7. Italian liner, Ancona, sank in Mediter- 
5 Tanean by Austrian submarine; 206. * 
1916—Jan. 22. Steamship Pollentia foundered in 
mid-Atlantic. Feb. 3. Steamer Daijin Maru sank 
_ in Pacific; 160. Feb.- 26. French auxiliary cruiser 
Fi “Ee enee sank in Mediterranean. Of nearly 4,000 
=>) 
ey si 


oard 870 were saved. June 5. British cruiser 
‘ampshire sank by German mine in Orkneys; 
| Earl Kitchener and several hundred others lost. 
Aug. 29. United States cruiser Memphis wrecked 
‘at Santa Domingo; 33. Aug. 29. Chinese steamer 
* Hsin Yu sank off coast of China; 1,000. Aug. 29. 
Japanese steamer Wakatsu. Maru wrecked on coast 
‘of Japan; 105. Oct. 20. Steamer Marida lost on 


“ie 


' steamship Connemara and British steamship Re- 
triever collided and sank in Irish Sea; 92. Nov. 
. 21. British hospital ship, Britannic, sank in Aegean 
Sea by a torpedo; 50. 

' 1917—Jan. 25. British cruiser, Laurentic, sank 
Off Ireland by mine; 350. Feb 8. American mer- 


"chant ship, California, sunk off Ireland by Ger- 
iy 


Man submarine; 41. April 15. British troopship, 
_ Ardadian, sank in Mediterranean by German sub- 

marine; 279. July 9. The British warship’ Van- 

euone blown up at her dock in a British port; 

00. July 27. Japanese freighter Koto Hira Maru 
: wrecked cn island near Alaska; loss; $1,000,000. 
_ ,Oct. 17, U. S. transport, Antilles, torpedoed at 
| sea; 10. Dec. 6. U. S. destroyer, Jacob Jones, 
~ “sank off Scilly Isles by German submarine; 64. 
) 


Dec. 30, British transport Aragon sank in Medi- 
terranean by torpedo; 610. 
918—Jan. 21. British troopship, Louvain, sank 
in Mediterranean by torpedo; 224. Feb. 1, French 
steamer, La Dive, sank in Mediterranean by tor- 
edo; 110. Feb, 5. Tuscania, British ship with 
_U, S. troops sank off Ireland: by torpedo; 213 
Soldiers. Feb. 24. Red Cross liner Florizel wrecked 
near Cape Race, N. F.; 92, April 25. Chinese steam- 
ship Kiang-Kwan sank in collision off Hankow; 
500. May 1. American steamship City of Athens 
Sank in collision off Delaware coast; 66. May 10. 
British troopship Santa Anha torpedoed in Medi- 
terranean; 638. May 23, Moldavia, British ship with 
U.S. troops, sank in Atlantic by torpedo; 53. 
May 26, Leasowe Castle, British troopship, sank in 
Mediterranean by German submarine; 101. May 
31. U.S. troop transport, President Lincoln tor- 
pedoed by U-boat; 26. June. The U. S. S. Cyclops, 
19,300 tons displacement, left the Barbados, West 
Indies, on March 4, 1918, and never heard of since. 
She had on board 309. June 27. British hospital 
ship, Llandovery Castle sank by submarine off Eng- 
land; 234. July 6. River steamer Columbia sank in 
Illinois River at Wesley City; 87. July 12. Japanese 
battleship Kawachi blown up in Tokayama Bay; 
500. July 14. French troop ship Djamnah sunk by 
torpedo in Mediterranean; 442. July 19. U. S, 
cruiser, San Diego, sank by mine, off Fire Island, 
7 WN. Y.; 50. Aug. 3, British hospital ship, Warilda, 
| torpedoed off England; 123. Sept. 12. British trans- 
_ ‘port, Galway Castle, torpedoed in Atlantic; 189. 
i roe 26, U.S. ship Tampa, torpedoed off England; 
118. Si pt. 30. U. S. ship Ticonderoga torpedoed in 
Atlantic; 213. Oct. 6. Otranto, British. ship with 
_ U. 8. troops, sunk in collision off Scotland; 431. 
z _ Oct. 10. Irish mail steamer, Leinster, torpedoed in 
bs St. George’s Channel; 480. Oct. 25. Canadian steam- 
ship Princess Sophia sank on coast of Alaska; 398. 
_.1919—Jan, 1. British steam yacht Iolaire (Eagle), 
off Stornoway, Scotland; 30 of 300 saved. Jan. 11. 
Steamer Yuma sank enroute Pedro d’Macoris to 
' New York; 79, Jan. 17. French steamer Chaouia 
lost in Straits of Messina; 460. Sept. 9-10. Spanish 
steamer, Valbanera, lost between Havana, Cuba, 
# and Key West, Fla.; 500. Nov. 9. American steam- 
ship Polar Land vanished off Nova Scotia; 51. 
1920—Jan. 12. French ‘steamship sank in Bay of 
Biscay; 500, 


_Lake Erie; 20. Nov. 3. London and N. W. Railway | 


1921—Spanish steamer Santa Isabel, sto 
wrecked near Villagarcia: 214. March 18. ‘Stea m 
Hongkong hit rock near Swatow, China; 1,000. 

1922—Jan. 4. Greek torpedo boat blew up 
Piraeus; 55. May 20. British steamer Egypt, in 
lision off France; 98. Aug. 26. French battles 
France, 23,000 tons, hit rock and sank off Q 
beron Bay; 3. Aug. 26. Japanese cruiser Niitake 
sank in storm off Kamchatka; 300. Aug. 29. Chilian 
steamer Iteta sank in storm off Copumbo; 301.. 

1923—-March 10. Greek transport Alexander sank 
off Piraeus; 159. April 23. Portuguese mail steamer 
Mossamedes went aground at Cape Frio, Africa; ; 


Delphy, S. i 
Nicholas, and Young, ff 
Honda Point, Cal.; 22. 
1924—-March 11. Ward Line steamship Santiago ) 
sank in: storm off Cape Hatteras; 25. June 12.. 
Explosion on U. S. S. Mississippi, at gun practice * 
off San Pedro, Calif.; 48. E 
1925—March 12. Japanese steamer Uwajima Maru } 
lost in gale off Takashima; 103. Aug. 18. Ex=~ 
cursion steamboat Mackinac, on - Narragansett © 
Bay, boiler explosion; 47. 7 
1926—April 27. Passenger steamer Chichibu 
grounded in storm off Horomushiro, Japan; 230, |. 
Aug. 28. Passenger steamboat Buryvestnik smashed | 
into a river pier near Cronstadt, Russia, and sank; 
300. Oct. 16. Troopship blown up in Yangtse River, | 
at Klukiang, China; 1,200. Oct. 20. British navy - 
sloop, Valerian, sank in storm south of Bermuda; 
84. Dec, 20. Oil tug, Linseed King, overturned in 
Hudson River at New York City; 45. 
1927—Aug. 25. Japanese destroyer Warabi, sank | 
and destroyer Ashi crushed in collisidn with 
cruisers Jiutso, and Naka, off Bungo Straits; 129. 
Oct. 25. Italian steamship, Principessa Matalda, 
blew up and sank, off Porto Seguro, Brazil; 314 
1928—July 7. Chilean transport, Angames, 
wrecked in storm in Bay of Araunco; 291. Nov. 12, 
British steamer Vestris, N. ¥. for South America, 
sank in gale off Virginia; 110. Danish cadet aux- 
iliary sailing ship, Kobenhavn, left Montevedeo, 
Uruguay, in Dec. 1928, bound for Australia; never 
heard from; 60. 
1929—Jan., 2. Steamship Malakoff (formerly the 
Pannonia), in Mediterranean; 40. April 22. Japan= 
ese steamer, Toyo Kuni Maru, crashed on Rocky | 
Cape Erino; 103. Aug. 30. Coasting steamer, San 
Juan, sank in collision with tanker, off Santa 
Cruz, Calif.; 70. Oct. 7. Norwegian steamer, Haa- 
kon VII, \hit rock in storm ‘and sank near Floroe; 
44. Dec. 21. Chinese steamer, Lee Cheong, sank on 
way from Swabue for Hong Kong; 300. ' 
1930—April 2. Ferry-boat capsized near Tobata; 
110. June 10. Oil tanker Pinthis' sank in Massa-_ 
Sealey Bay in collision with coast steamer Fair= — 
ax; 50. 
1931,—Jan. 20. Russian steamer, Javaria, sank 
in storm in Black Sea; 50. Feb. 9. French steamer, 
Porthos, sank in snow storm off Kobe, Japan; 50. 
March 11. Chinese steamer exploded in Yangtse 
River; 300. April 1. Collision of French immigrant | 
steamer, Florida, and British aircraft carrier, 
Glorious, off Malaga, Spain; 40. June 14. French 
excursion steamer, upset in gale off St. Nazaire; 


0. i 
1932—May 16. French passenger motorship, _ 
Georges Philippar, burned and sank in Arabian 
Sea; 41. Sept. 9. Steamboat Observation, carrying 
workmen to Rikers Island, blown to bits by ex- | 
plosion of boiler, in the East River, N, Y. City; 12, f 
Dec. 5. Japanese destroyer, Sawarab, turned up- _ 
side down by gale off Formosa; 105. a 
1933—Jan. 4. New 41000-ton French steamer, — 
L’Atlantique, burned in English Channel; 17. t 
1934—Jan, 21. Chinese steamer, Weitung, on 
Yangtse River, burned and sank; 216. March 12. 
Japanese torpedo boat Tomozuru upset west of 
Nagasaki; 103. Sept. 8. American steamship Morro 
Castle. Havana for New York with 318 passengers 
ane crew of 231, took fire off Asbury Park, N. J.: 


1935—Jan. 24. Ward Line steamer Mohawk, in 
collision off New Jersey coast with Norwegian _ 
freighter, Talisman; 45, July 3. Japanese cruise 
steamer, Midori Maru, sank in collision in the 


Inland Sea; 104. Ph 
River Iowa sank in gale 


1936—Jan. 12. Freight 
at mouth of Columbia ver, Ore.; 34. Nov. 8 
German motorship, Isis, sank in storm off Land’s 
End, England; 39. Dec. 26. Italian steamship, 
Cesare Battiste, blew up in harbor of Massaua, 
Eritrea; 36. i 

1938—May 5. French liner Lafayette burned in 
dry dock in Havre. f 

.1939—April 19. French liner Paris burned at 
Havre. Sept. 3. British merchant ship, Athenia, 
sank in the Atlantic on the way to Montreal, 206 
egg is as of the Hebrides; 93 of the 1,104 pas- 
zers lost. ba 
1942—Jan. 9. The French steamer La Moricier 
broke in two in a storm off the Balea 
Islands; 290 persons were lost; 40 were ° los: 


aS 


. 


1 

a_freighter which sank in the same storm. 
. 9. French liner, Normandie, burned at her 
er, New York City, then turned over and lay 

_the Bottom of the Hudson, partly submerged. 

b. 18. American destroyer Truxtun, and cargo 
yessel Pollux (former S. S. Comet, New York & 
Cuba Mail S. S. Co.) ran aground in foul weather 
Off cnast of Newfoundland and were lost. Truxtun, 
419; Pollux, 85. April 8. ered ship, Enderania, 


Sank off Turkey, 211. Americ: destroyer Ingra- 
Sank after collision in fo§ in the Atlantic; 
218. Sept. 3. American transport Wakefield (for- 


1° 


_, The USS Princeton was ‘the first screw steam 
"War vessel ever built. She was constructed in 
» Philadelphia (1843) under the supervision of Capt. 
"Robert F. Stockton, U. S. Navy. Her armament 
consisted of two long 225-pounder wrought iron 
guns and twelve 42-pounder carronades, all of 
' which could be used on both sides of the vessel. 
One of the long 225-pounders was a heavily re- 
enforced 12-inch gun weighing about 27,334 pounds. 
It was made of the best American iron by Hogg 
and Delamater of New York, under the direction 
of Captain Stockton, who got the idea for it while 
in England. It was called the ‘‘Peacemaker.”’ 
The Princeton sailed (Feb. 28, 1844) from Wash- 
ington on a pleasure and trial trip down the 
Potomac River, having on board President Tyler 


World Facts—Marine Disasters; Merchant Fleets 


lantic. Salvaged and towed to_an Atlantic Doris) 
Oct. 26. American steamship. President Coolidge 
(owned by American President Lines) chartered 
and operated by War Shipping Administration 
for U. S, Army, struck a mine and sank in South 
Pacific; 5. 

1943—Announced June 6. Medium sized U. S. 
freighter and U. S. tanker collided ‘“‘a few days 
ago”’ off East Coast of U. S. Freighter loaded with ° 
ammunition; sank. Tanker burst in flames. Cas- 
ualties: Ammunition ship, 41 merchant crew and 
25 Navy Armed Guard. Tanker 8 merchant crew 


peace S. S. Manhattan) damaged by fire in the At-/| and 10 Navy Armed Guard, 


_ Explosioa on the U. S. Gunboat Princeton, Feb. 28, 1844 


«Source: Navy Department Official Records 


and his Cabinet and a distinguished party. of civil 
and military officials. On the return trip one 
of the passengers. asked to have the ‘“‘Peace- 
maker’’ fired, to which Capt. Stockton dissented, 
as the gun had been exercised earlier in the day. 
However, upon the wish expressed by the Secretary 
of the Navy to let the guests have all the sport 
they wished, the gun was fired. It burst, injuring 
many persons, among them Capt. Stockton, and 
killing Abel . Upshur, Secretary of | State; 
Thomas W. Gilmer, Secretary of the Navy: Capt. 
Beverly Kennon, U. S. Navy; Virgil Maxey of 
Maryland; Col. David Gardiner of New York; and 
a servant of the President. 

A Court of Inquiry exonerated Capt. Stockton, 
his officers, and crew of all blame in the matter. _ 


Source: Lloyd’s Register of Shipping; 
Since 1939 because of war. 


Merchant Fleets of the World 


figures cover vessels of 100 tons or over; no data available 


On _ |No. of] Gross On |No. of| Gross On jNo. of; Gross On_ No. of| Gross 
July 1 |Ships)Tonnage|| July 1 |Ships|; Tonnage July 1 |\Ships|/Tonnage}} July 1 |Ships|Tonnage , 
7, .131,983] 23,672,698]|1904. . .|29,283]34,786,132||1916 . ..|30,167/48,683,136||1928 . . .|32.408]/66,954,659 
1893. Brose 24'236,865||1905.. .|29,750| 35,998,180||1917...|......].....0-- 1929. . .|32,482168,074,312 , 
1894. _|30/640| 24'547,597||1906... .|30,087|37,550,477||1918_..]......|......... 1930. . .|32:713|69,607, 
1895. | |30'288|25,086.199||1907. . .|30,197| 39,435,788||1919 -. .|29,255/50,919,273/|1931 .. .|32,344/65,641,035 
1896 . _.|29°801|25.593,186||1908 .. .30,524|40,920,551/| 1920. . ./31,595|57,314,065/| 1932. . .|32,247/69,734,310 
1897. _|28'280| 25,889,044||1909 |. .|30,536|41,447,825||1921 . . .|33,206|61,974,653/|1933. . .)31,700/67,920,185 
_ 4898. | 1277982] 26'543,360/|1910. . .|30,053] 41,912,520||1922- - .|33,935|64,370,786)|1934. . .|30,997|65,576,612 
{899 || 127'816|27,613,851||1911 . . .|30,082| 43,144,909] |1923 ° . ./33,507|65,166,238||1935. . .|30,979|64,885,972 
1900. .127'840| 28:957.358]|1912...|30,316|44,600,677||1924 . . .|32,956|64,023,567||1936 . . .|30,923|65,063,643 
1901... |28°309| 30/479;971||1913 . . .|30,591|46,970,113|/1925 . - .|32,916|64,641,418/|1937. . ./29,524/65,271,440 
1902... 28'630|32/3027412)|1914.. . ||30,836]| 49,089,552|/1926 -. /32,615/64,784,370)/1938 . . .|29,409/66,870,151 
1903... 128'901133,501,855|/1915 .. .|30,720|49,261,769/|1927 . . -|32,175/65,192,910}|1939 . . .|29,763/68,509,432 
GROSS TONNAGE OF MERCHANT FLEETS OF CHIEF NATION 
On July 1 U.S. Gr. Brit. (Germany| France { Japan |Norway|Holland| Italy Belgium 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
: 541,368|4,706,027|2,285,728]1,826,068|2,529,188) 1,522,547 |1,736,545| 276,427 
1318 cag cra Sae0'649 19'134'357 4.151,552|2,216,643|1,847,453|2,771,022| 1,508,916 }1,896,534| 272,160) 
4917 0.2 .| 81871,037|19,637,418]3, 156,008] 2,152,524|2,059,001)2,307, 164) 1,552,382 11,757,605) 233,60 
4918.22.22 11.| 9'9247518|21,035,149|3,225,294| 2,029,884 |2,299,405)1,806,576/1,288,245 1,283,790] 193,538 
t919. 722212 7|12'907/300]16,555,471)3,503,380|2,233,631)2,325,266|1,857,829|1,591,911 11,370,097 13,276 
Beier 2 cei... 16’324'024|18/330,424| 672,671|3,245,194|2,995,878|2,114,190/1,848,348|2,406,958) 464,659 
1991 22222222 ,|17/026,002| 19,571,554] 717,450)3,652,249/3,354,806)2,584,058}2,225,787 2'650,573| 551,031 
1922.71.22 11 1|16:986,196]19,295,637|1,887,408)3,845,792)3,586,918|2,600,861 2'632,713|2,866,335|...... 
$923.11... 1 2. .|16,952,018|19/281,549|2,590,073|3,737,244|3,604,147|2,551,912/2,625,741 3'033,742| 605,050 
994°. 5.5 15'956.967|19,105,833|2,953,671|3,498,233|3,842,707|2,505,393/2,550,417 |2,832,212) 60,597 
i 1 aaa 15,377,480] 19,440,711/3,073,713|3,51 3'919,807|2,680,642|2,600,831 |3,028,661 . 
MiGG6. 21. .cc0s.|L °797'717| 19,399, 797|3,110,918|3,490,606|3,967,617|2.841,905|2,564,904|3,240,630 507,473 
“4999 2722221 1}141585;300] 19,309, 022}3,363,046|3,469,980/4,033,304|2,824,225)2,654,003 3,483,383] 499, 
1928... 2112, |14,537,958|19,875,350/3,777,251) 3,344,465 4,139,815) 2.968,207/2,816,705|3,428,817| 492,609 
reevereee +] 17°357'114|20,166,331|4,092,552|3,378,003/4,186,652|3,224,493|2,939,067 |3,284,660 529,043 
s (NG ae 13'946/846|20,438.444|4,229,235|3,530,879/4,316,804/3,668,289|3,086,315 3,331,226 553,037 
931.2212. .|135642;183]23,379,999|4,254,601)3,566,227/4,276,341 4:065,506|3,118,170|3,335,673| 547,470 
jj 103 sere eeer+179°246'690|92, 784,383) 4,164,842| 3,557,006] 4,255,014 4,166,339|2,963,840|3,390,572) 537,442 
a 13'357'799121'819 687 |3,001,274|3,512,219|4,258, 159|4,079,540|2, 765,457 |3,149,807| 456,207 
a 1340.08 [ao san zi8|g 0.20018 205-058 2072 005 sor test see aus enane) Moat 
ze 1 BF oO ao ae 138/3/718.41 713,002, 455|4,215,600|4,054,485|2,511,281/3,098,159| 388,413 
a 11'788'272|20'398. 157|3,927,916|2,843,688|4, 475,110) 4,346, 782/2,630,802 |3, 174,088 420,454 
zt shee eta 190'719,090/4,231,657|2,280, 783|5,006,712|4,613,175|2,852,012|3,258,992| 430,624 
at 114701177 |21,001,925]4,482, 662] 2,933,933) 5,629,845/4,833,813) 2,969,578 3,424,804 408,418 
a MERCHANT VESSELS LAUNCHED, BY COUNTRIES 
7 - {United Kingd.| Dominions Denmark France Germany Holland 
a Year No. { Tons No. | Tons | No | Tons | No. | Tons | No. { Tons | No. | Tons 
a 2,0 03,644| © 30| 60.669]  50| 93,449) ...}...... 99|183.149 
“A $49 aeesreay 10 708078 21 78.268 35 1B 868 iat aeer a issees 
481|1.478.563| 79| 43,750} 38)137, s917 f 1072 
: 42°873|  78\226.343| 48] 57,133 | 
185 "O11| ~ 30] 11,191] 33]122,095) 10 18|226.385) 7 Cae 


15] 97,338 ays 


234| 764,307) 


Se 
United States|Oth’r Co’s./World Total 


Tone| No. Tons. |No. | Tons | Ne Tons mele 
456,642 : 2,4 1,759|5,861.666 
] -80|38.855| 46} 63,823) 509 2,474,253| 52) 96,368/1, P| be 
Sasa ae aa) eke) See) I) BEGG) 4) Sasi saan a 
36| 87,709| 37|151,272 53, ; ; 45], 59.091/1,084)2,889,872 
2) 25,716] 22|105,538| 14| 32,607) 25) 11, 4302, 
F 36/056 “b ries oy 11.334] 24|115,678) 16} 76,333] 20) 24,300) 444/1,545,196 


< 


Place—Route and Season 


Aarhus, Den. cea a Lag ae 
a Summer; BE. bound. 
Acajutia, Sal. . 
ane ulco, Slee = Vie Padi Cab 
Via Magell. Str... 2. wee eee 
Adelaide, ‘Aust. — Via Panama, 


Via St. V 
Aden, Arabia—Winter; E 
/ Summer: E. bound. 
Ajaccio, Corsica—Winte \. 
-. Summer; E. bound. 
Akkra, Africa—Via St. Vincent, C. 
Verde 
Algiers, Algeitel Winter: E. bound 
, Summer; E. bi 
Amapala, Ponduras—Via Panama 
bey (LIT 08 Lea ean wee 
_. Ambro 
CSR a a ae 
Via Main Channel............ 
Via Swash Channel . ‘ 
Simsterdam, Neth. — Winter: ‘E. 


‘bound . 
Summer; HE. bound. - 12.2... .. 
' _ Angra. Azores—Winter; E. bound? 
ee Summer; E. bound............ 
>” Antilla, Cuba—Via Crooked I. Pass. 
: Antofagasta, Chile — Via Panama 


i Summer; E. bound. 

{ Aquin Bay, Haiti—Via Crooked T- 
Be & Windward Passages....... 
Arica. Chile—Via Panama Canal. 

Auckland, N:Z.—Via Panama Canal 

Sefer AEX Cayes,. Haiti—Via Crooked I. 
A & Windward Passages........ 
; j tte PABAAM Ao iii tenets Kio isso bie 
Bahia Blanca, Argentina........- 

H Bahia Honda, Cuba—S. bd; Sober 
yi Baltimore, Md., U.S. A.. 
"Barbados (Bridgetown), W.1..... 
if _ Barcelona, Spain— Winter; E. pe 
aa Summer; bound . 
| '. Basse Terre, Guadeloupe, Ww. Via 


B ‘ 

Via Anegada Passage. 
Belize, B. H.—Via Str. of Fla; 8. bd. 
Bermuda (Five Fath. ke) Anch. yc 
_ Bishop’s Rock (lat. ae Oe 
3 Tone. ag 27 W. patvinter E 
5 Summer; E. pate, 
Se Blueflelds, ‘Nicaragu: 

‘s Via Crooked I. “ind Wind. Pass. 
ers Bocas de! Toro, Panama — Via 
‘ Crooked I, and Wind. Pass. . 
Bombay, India—Winter; E. bound; 
te Via Suez Canal............. 
+ Summer; E. bound; Moan tory 
4 Bordeaux, Fr. —Winter; BE. bound. . 
4 ; E. bound. 

Maass., U. S. A.—Via Cape 
Cod Canal & L. I, Sound, 
Via Ambrose Ch. Vineyard ‘Sa. 

& Pollock Rip Slue.......... 
’ Outside iantucket Light Vessel. . 
L..1. & Vineyard Sounds & 


bound. . 


‘2 - Boulogne, Fr. 
Summer; E. bound. 
Bremen, Germ. = Winter: E bound 
| maewisk, Gan U. 8. A. 
runswic! @., U.S. An... ec nee 
| “aa Gait yis) tannins 


nee aoe Panama Can. “| 


Via in Magellan La a ae 
“gave 7th gs PLANONG Re oress cep bse 
Capes St. Vino TR Verde Is. 
Ri Ecuad.—Via Pan- 
Cartagena, Col. aa Crooked Is. 
& Windward Pass........... 

, Ven. re via’ Virgin Pass. . 

; B. bi Wie 


Distances by Water from New York City to: 


Source: United States Hydrographic Office, ue Department. 


Miles 
— Pinca hose and Season 
Naut. | Stat. Naut, 
3,654 | 4,208 || Charleston,S.C.,U.S.A.........- 627 
3'924 | 41404 || Charlottetown. PJE. I.—Via Gut 
2,850 | 3,282 Of ,Cansoie A jsiiesess 2.47 ters dasepels 832 
3,443 3,965 -|| Cherbourg, Fr.—Winter; E. bound.! 3,125 
11,524 | 13,270 Summer; E. bound.,.,...,...- 3,226 
Christiansted, St. Croix, S. Tvia 
10,904 | 12,557 Virgin Passage state ees Seek we EE 1,465 
12,650 | 14,567 || Cienfuegos, Cuba—Via Crooked I. 
6.521 7,509 findward Paés..:........ 1,682 
6,539 | 7.530 || Colombo, Cey.—Wintér; E. 
3,965 | 4,566 Via Suez Canal: S. of Faxon I.| 8,607 
3,983 4,587 Summer; E. bound, Via pues 
3 Canal; S. of Sokotra I.. 8,625 
4,674 | 5,382 || Colon, C. Z.—Via Crooked I. & 
3,622 4.171 Windward Pass. . "eS wate: dca | Tae eee 
3,640] 4,192 || Copenhagen, Den.— Winter 
DOCH ete Naren laa cree 3,928 
2,762 | 3,181 Summer; E. boun » teen fee 
Via Pentland ean (Winter)... | *! 3,675 
20 23 Via Pentland Firth (Summer) . 3,845 
24 28 || Coquimbo, Ch.—Via PanamaCanal| 4.468 
21 24 || Corfu, I.of Corfu—Winter;E.bound| 4,516 
Summer; E. bound 4,534 
3,410 | 3,927 || Corinto, Nie.—Via Panama Canal .| 2,700 
3,511 | 4,043 Coronet Sie Panama Can. .}- 4.839 
2,181 2b ia Magellan Str... .....0.4%... 8,135 
2,178 2,508 Culebra ne Boone Ww. Ean 1,422 
1,226 1,412 || C 1,901 
4.157 4,787... }\\_. ¢ avin. Mona. Pass, 226. oe Les 1,769 
3,386 3,899 Danzig, Ger.— Wint 4,053 
3,487 | 4,015 Summer; E. bound. 4,223 
Demerara River, Brit. 2,217 
1,444 | .1,663 || Dominica I. (Roseau, W. I 
3,938.| 4,535 Anegada Pass. . 1,670 
8.529 | 9,821 || Dover, Eng.—Winter: E. bound.. 3,249 
1.447 | 1,666 || Esmeraldas a be giay anam. een 
‘ c eraldas, Ecuad.—Via Pa 
att +87 Et Stow Via P: ss 3029 
all ce ren, Peru—Via Panama ,029 
1.226 | 1,412 || Fall River, Mass.. Canal... re 
413 476 
1,829 2,106 
3,719 A QSS. TS | DOUME tye l eu Ue rs oe tat 
737 4,303 
1,624 | 1,870 i hanna : 
1.8315) «16703 1 ee eon ee Ee 
yi :962 
681 78 
2,934 | 3,379 
3,035 | 3,495 
‘ id. 
2,001 | 2,304 || Fort oe France, Marticiq 
a Anegada Pass. b 
2,048 | 2,358 || Fort Pond Bay, N. Y., U. 8. 
Via Long Island Sound E 
8,174 | 9,413 || Fortune tee Bahamas aie 
8,192 | 9,434 |] Funchal, Madeira—Great Circi 
3,243 | 3,735 Galveston, Tex., U.S. A.—S. paid 
3,31 3,821 ba sey Ss. “Win Dry Tortugas. . 
Wy: a 
234| 269 || Summer: un badtarions ¢ 
\305 351 || Gym ee os 
378 435 
Georgetown, Brit. "Gul san 
290 334 on Falter. = Leet! Eee Ctlon 
4 : Gibraltar, ‘gtr, ‘of at. 35° 67" N.. 
1628 | 4,178 ae 
3:729 | 4'294 phe nd 45¢ W.)—Winter: 
746 bound 222.257! 
2,369 | 2,728 Cigsxow, Soot povanter; I. bound. 
5,871] 6,761 Gothenburg Swed. -— Win . bind 
6.004 | 6.9 jummer; Bi. bound. 2. bias. a 
3,151] 3,629 
3,169 | 3,649 
9,816 | 11,304 
9,834 | 11,324 ‘Custom: Hous 
Sens aoe a a 8. bound... 
‘613 | 11,070 hea alate 
1,283 1,478 
,786 | 7,814 : 
6,856 | 7,895 reba: 
2,588 | 2,980 
1,853 | 2,134 y 
11893 | 2/180 Summer; E. bound: Gh Suez ;| 11:05 
4,626 5,327 Canal! S. of Sokotra 1 see 11,623 
4,644 1348 Via Panama, San Fran 
2,447.] 2,818 Yokohama & Shanghai. delve col EVOSE 
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_ Place—Route and Season 


Via Panama, Honolulu, Yoko- 

__ hama and Shanghai 

i Via Panama, Honolulu, Guam & 

TU Nae a 

Via Suez Canal, Colombo, & 
Singapore; Winter; E. bound. 

Via Suez Canal, Colombo, Singa- 

pore; Summer; E. bound. 

- Honolulu. Haw.—Via Panama Canal 
Via Magellan Str............-- 
% ia Isthmus of Tehuantepec. . 

Iguique, Ch.— Via pats. Canal - 

\ Via Magellan Ser. . 

Istanbul, at —Winter: ie. bound. 

Summer; E. bound............ 

a ccavitis 3 Fla., U.S.A. 

pgacmel Haiti—Via Crooked I. & 
Windward 

” Kalamata, Gr.— Winter; E. bound . 

Summer; E. bound 
_ Key West, Fia., U. Ss. A.—Outside; 

eS eee : 
i Inside; S. bound...... 

Kingston. Jamaica—Via 
L. & Windward Pass. . 

Kristiansand, Nor. —Winter: 
, PRPONU ooo = bicieuted’y « (2 5 

* Summer: E. bound. . 

La Guaira, Ven.—Via Mona Pass. . 

_ La Pallice, Fr.— Winter; E. p= F 

Summer; E. See > 3 : 
) La Palmas, Canary Is.........--- 
> La ant ote via Panama 


Panama Sonar ee vs 
Via Magellan Str 
M ee Sa ay of 8, A 


Manila, I. 
& belcctocn Channel. 
ies Panama, San Francisco, 


Via Suez, Colombo, & Singapore: 
Summer; E. pound 

anta, Ecu.- Via Panama Cal 

aracaibo, Vi Via La Guaira & 
Curac2o. 

Via Mayaguez P. 


shew 
see I. via Gs 


G 
|. Via god Hope Str... 
Via Panama Ganal. .iscac: 5 
- Via Pan 


BPA OIRIdO Mr Wicca ss oaeenae ee 
wanes ie Vee Via Suez Canal 
LAURIN SauS eee al 


wove whee eere 


Miles 


SOOKE «BSE 
ON Nes eS ads ~ 
ROM Oost ~I 
M1000 


He 
IO WONor Cror 


_ 


.| 11,539 
oe 
| 11,590 
11,562 
11,580 

11 


2,228 
2,256 


Naut. | Stat. 


13,806 
14,015 


71 


13,267 
13,288 
13,326 
13,346 
13,314 


13,335 
3,007 


14/962 


1,909 


4391 
1,613 


1,457 
6.630 


7,037 | 


} Roseau, Dominica 


) St. Johns Harb., Antigua, WwW. L— 
Via Anegada P 


World Facts—Shiproute Distances from New York City 


Place—Route and Season 


Naples, It.— Winter; E. bound. 
Summer; Bs bound. 
Nassau, N. I.—Via NE. Provi- 
dence Channel RE La ee ore He 
New. Orleans, La., U 
bound; Outside; 
Tortugas, & via S. W 
S. bound; Outside; ‘% of Dry 
Tortugas & via S. Pass....... 
Newport, R. I., U. S. A.—Via Long 
Rland-Sound’? 0 oS. vse seen 
Outside Long Island........... 
Newport News, Va., wee SAS eee, 
Norfolk, Val; US. As. oe scaaeee 
Neuvitas, Guba Via Crooked I. 


Pass 
Odessa, Rus.— Winter; E. bound.. 
Summer; E. bound. . - 
Oslo, Nor. —Winter: E. bound. 
Summer; E. bound 


Paiti, Peru—Via Panama Canal. - . 
Panama, C.. Z.—Via Crooked L. & 
Windward Pass, oF oo. <r. siohale ae 
Para, Brazil—Great Circle....... 
Paramaribo, Guiana. 
Pensacola, Fla., U.S. A. eee f bound; 
Outside: 8’ of Dry Tortugas. . 
initor 2 HS (lat. 58° 42’ N.; long. 
3° ig Seem hae pe 2 E. boun 
eee E. bound. ¥ 
Pernambuco, Brazil.............. 
Via Barbados, Crossing eget 
in long, 37’ W 
Philadelphia, Pa, UB AS ee 
Plymouth, Eng. —Winter; EF. besides. 2 
Summer; E. bound. - 
Pointe a Pitre, Guadeloupe, W. I. 
Ponce, P. R.—Via Mona Pass. 
Port Antonio, Jamaica 
Crooked I. & Windward “Pass. . 
Port Arthur, Texas......... 
ears A Lt oon Hait 


Port Buenaventura, Col. — Via 
ee I, & Windward Passa- 

es, Panama Canal & Balboa. 
Port Sastries, St. Lucia, W. I—Via 
Anegada Pass. . 
Fost San ie (Piraeus) Gr.— Winter; 
OWN 3 aliens wea ieeee eae 
Summer; 1. bo ING 3d ae eee 
Seale cag Cuba—Via Crooked 


Pass : 
Port Limon, C. R R—Via ‘Crooked TI. 
& Windward Pass. 
Port Lobos, Mex.. 
Port Natal (Durban), 
Port of Spain, Trinid: 
Via V! rgin Pass. . 


& Pollock ae lue 

Outside; Nantucket Tightyeissel 

Portland, Ore. U. S. A.—Via 
Panama Canal. 

Via Magellan Strait. . 

poe Plata, Dom. Re —Via 


I. Pass 
Portsmouth, N. H., "AS 
side Nantucket Vightresse ey? 
Preston, Oe ‘ass. 
Progreso, Mex. re 
Provincetown, M A 
Via Ambrose Channel, wiceoatd 
Sound & Pollock Rip Slue. 
Puerto Barrios, Guat.—Via Straits 
of Florida; S. boun 


Puerto ‘Mexico, M yeas ojala 
Punta Ea es Cc. Rovia Panama 


i— Via Gut of Canso. 

‘Winter; E. E. bound 

Summer; E. bound....-.--++-: 
Rio de Janeiro, Br. . 


Rotterdam, ‘Neth. “<Swinter: * 
‘ bound. .. 2... -,eeeeee es 


jummer; E. 

St. George, Gre 

St. John, N. B. Evin B OAs Gy Sound. 
Via Nantucket Lightvessel. . 


BSS. ae: 


Naut. 


3 886 


1,270 


Miles 


225 


Stat. 
4,815 
4,837 


1,108 


_ 
00 
N 
. 


y 


i 


— os 


Naut. 


St. Thomas, W. 1.. 

St. Vincent’ (Porto Grande), ‘Cape 
Verde Is 

Samana Bay, po sioan He oe 

San Diego, Moin 
Panama Soni veeees 

- Via Magellan Str......... 

San Francisco, Cal., U. S. A Via 
Panama Canal 

Via Magellan Str. 


Salaverry, Peru—Via Bou Canal 

Sanchez, Dominican Rep., Bi 

Santa Marta, Col. = via Srooked T 
& Windward P: 

Santiago, Cuba—Via ¢ Crooked I. & 

¢ Windward Pass 

Santo Domingo, D. R.—Via Mona 
Pass . 


Savannah, Ga,, U. 
Seattle, Wash.—Via Panama Canal 


Diemen) Str... 
val Panama & & Teugar Str.. 


Via Pan., Honol. & Yokoh 

Via Suez Canal: Winter; 

ViaSuezCanal ;Summer; 

Via Suez Canal, Colombo, Sing- 
& are & Hongkong; Summer; 


Via Suez Canal; Winter 
ViaSuez Canal;Summer; E. 
Sitka, Alaska—Via Panama & San 
France 
Via Magellan Sti 
oN Sead oe ee aps 
Sparrow 
Re soe ae Tay Cape ee Good 


Via Mseelian str: 

Via Panama & direct 

Via Panama & Tahiti. . 

Via St, Vincent & Cape Town. . 
“Via St. Vincent, Cape of Good 

Hope, Adelaide & Melbourne . 
Via Suez Canal; Winter; FE. bound 
ViaSuezCanal;Summer:E. bound 


‘1,750 
1,434 


Miles 


1,963 
1,651 


3,356 
1,536 


5,597 
14,674 


Stat. 


Can: 
Via Magellan Str. 
gears Chile 


Cana 
Tientsin, Ghina_via Panama, San 
eg Yokohama, Inland 
Sea & S. of Quelport I. ae 
Trinidad Metiecg ? s Mouth at. 
long. 61°45’ W.), W. L— 


greso D) 
Valdivia, Chile—Via Panama Canal 
Valparaiso, Chile—Via ep 
Canal. Rorcc 
Via Magellan ‘Str. Wee SAL anstnte Pio ete 
Miers B. co. isl Serr. 


Via Mageilan ‘Str! 
Vera Cruz, Mex. —via Habana, 
Cuba & Progreso, Mexico 
Vera Cruz, Mex.—Direct 
Vigo, Sp. —Summer; E. pound . 
Winter; E. bound . Baa 
Virgin Pass. at 18° 20’ N.. 
5° 07’ W.) W. L 


Canal & cap oehe St 
Washington, D.C. 
Wellington, a 
& Rhum 
Via Cape Town and Semuonie:- 
Via Magéllan Str. . 3 
Via Panama Canal & Direct . 
Via Panama & Tahiti. er 
Via St. Vincent & Cape Town. 
Via St. Vincent, Cape Town € 
Melbourne 
Via Suez Canal: Winter; B. bound 
ViaSuez Canal; ernie E. bound 
Wilmington, N.C., U.S. Pik 
Windward Passage ( eee 2° Jo’ Ne 
long. 74° RA 
Crooked I. 
Yokohama—V' inc Cans of Good Hope 
Via Panama Canal 
Via Panama & San Francisco. 
Via Panama & Honolulu 


Via Suez Canal; Winter; E. bound] 13,056 


Via Suez Canal;Summer;E. bound 
Via Suez Canal, Colombo, Sing- 
apore, Hongkong z Shanghai; 
Winter; E. bound. ~ 


apore. Hongkong Ay abe Site 
Summer; E. bound ee 

Yucatan Channel we. a 50’ N 
long. 85° 03’ W.), W. One: 
side; S. bound; Via aa a 
Florida 


New York(Navy Yard), N. z y. to— 


Boston, Mass. (Navy_Yard)—Via 
Pollock Ri ey: L. Ll, & Vine- 
yard Soun 

Georgetown, S. rom U.S.A 

New London, Con. NavaiStation), 


Via Long I. Sou 
Rhfadeiatls, Pa., U.S. A. (Navy 


DISTANCES’ BETWEEN BORTS IN ASIA 
Statute Miles 


13,557 


1,366 | 


0} 1338) 1578] 717} 2202| 1725) 2023 


15,591 


15,612 


1,673 


211) 1894] 1370 1825 


ee ___0} 2121] 2138] 2466] 2052 

NTO _ 430| 2121] 0] 3570) 624] 9 

CoOMHO Gk _3724| 2138) 3570 0} 3914 ‘ 
Foochow............. _ 280 2466] 624/ 3914! 0 eee 
Hong Kong...........|_ 334| 2052| 96] 3496) 529) 0) 981} 1674 

TS ee 777|_1795}__822| 3399] 906] _727 1338] 157! 

Shanghai.............. 683| 2904] 1077) 4367] 541] 981 

Sinvapore) Gy.sue 0s. 1902} 606] 1748] 1825] 2092| 1674 

Swatowyert. sae ten 161) 2165] 306] 3618) 356] 211 

Vladivostok. 1596, 3812] 1990| 5280] 1457] 1894 

Weihaiwei............. 1072) 3293] 1466] 4756] 930] 137 

okohama............ 1533 


3678] 1921] 5167] 1401 


Colon 


8 2,8 < a 
Saye le] a ey ee 
aie] e/9 [86] € je] 8 
Olm@il[ M/S iz2/a le ja 


| 


Sn PRR ae eee p 5}1155}1325 


Oe ORES eae 1226/1312} 872} 106 0}1474} 658} 533} 917|1193)1689)1001 | 


Bipete Vat oa Sixin'a Wins G10 707| 969} 172)2233/1488| 1474 


Were Crus... -...« 


cd i Si eae 373| 546| 629} 668/1428] 874] 917| 837|1304|1238 0} 805/1152/1367 


Meese. PMOMAS .. 22... eee ee ee eee 509} 934/1185| 521/2057/1207/1193) 552/184811736) 805 0} 597)/2128 


Lit ae 1023] 1054}1315| 538 
ES cork - 11615] 1739|1635|2005| 717 


2 937|1001121741 919| 957|1367|212912494 
; DISTANCES BETWEEN SOUTH AMERICAN (PACIFIC) PORTS; STATUTE MILES 


Iquique, Chile. 


Pisco, Peru. . y 
Magallanes, Chile 


821] 567/1013] 147|1193]1176] 907| 645}1649} 423) 501) 710} , 


2299|2650| 2067 |3076| 1869|4037|3769|2535|1371|2734|3396|3571|2969| 0/1656 


a olen to—Baltimore, 2,189; Boston, 2,484; 
' Charieston, S. C., 1,801; Galveston, 1,719; Havana, 
1,155; Halifax, 2,668; Jacksonville, 1,768; Key 
West, 1,220; Kingston, Jamaica, 634; Mobile, 1,604; 
_ New Orleans, 1,616; New York, 2,273; Norfolk, 
_ 2,049; Pensacola, 1,576; Philadelphia, 2,241; Bor- 
deaux, 5,295; Gibraltar, 4,989; Glasgow, 5,208; 
Hamburg. 5,838; Havre, 5,313; Liverpool, 5,237; 
Plymouth, Eng., 5,130; Buenos Aires, 6,276; 


ey 


United States shore line in miles...-...+-+-++-+--- 


Figures for mean surface above mean sea level 
are the average for 45 years—1900-1944. 
Maximum and minimum monthly megan eleva- 
ons since 1900 of the surface of the Great L 
ibove sea level— Superior, 603.64 (Sept.,. 1916); 


ake Erie. It has low marshy shores: 
‘a natural maximum depth of about 21 feet. 
-water datum is 573.5 feet above mean sea 


‘ ° | 
g Aiea tate! B Bi.8 oe 
12/ | 5] Sis_l|oe/Se] & 2 |2e gelg 
Ne 23/2] 2) 2/29/85 |22| 3] 2| 2122] $| 8 (gsige 
2=/ 2/6/6165 |& jo |S) 3) S12 | al als ie 
“Antofagasta, Chile.........| _0| 374] 248| 936| 456|1961|1693| 258] 953| 480|1289|1406| 821/299) 663 
Magen, Chile: =... 4.250 =. 374| __0| 60i| 683| $08]1709|1441|1127| 1306] 158]1035|1244| 567/2650|1016 
_ Caldera, Chile... -..| 248] 601| 0/1129] 226]2148|1879] 484] 723] 698|1480/1682|1013/2067| 433 
@allao, Peru.............. 936} 683|1129| __0}1308/1047| 778] 759|1762| 539] 372| 582] 147|3076|1504 
Goquimbo, Chile........... 456| 808| 226/1308|  0/2319}2051} 693] 524) 901]1655/1853|1193|1869| 234 
Esmeraldas, Ecuador. ~}1961|1709/2148]1047|2319| 0] 410/1785|2750]1565| 694] 484|1176|4037/2509 
Guayaquil, Heuador........ 1693|1441|1879| 778|2051| 410| _0|1517|2482|1297| 426] 215] 907|3769|2041 


258|1127| 484] 759] 693]1785|1517 0}1190] 253}1111]1320| 645)2535) 901 


Lota, Chile... ~..|_953|1306| 723|1762] 524|2750|/2482/1190| _0/1392]2097|2284)1649/1371) 309 
Mollendo, Peru........... 480| 158] 698| 539| 901]1565|1297| 253/1392| 0] 891|1100| 423|2734/1108 
Pacasmayo, Peru......... 1289| 1035/1480] 372|1655| 694| 426|1111|2097| 891] 0) 232) 601/3396/1848 
Paita, Peru... -|1496|1244|1682| ~582|1853| 484] 215/1320/2284|1100] 232] 0} 710/3571|2043 


Vaiparaiso, Chile.......---- 662|1016| 433|1504| 234 2509|2241| 901] 309]1108]1848!2043]1390|1656 0 
PANAMA CANAL DISTANCES; STATUTE MILES 


Montevideo, 6,144; Para, 2,659; Pernambuco, 3,774: 
Rio de Janeiro, 5,008: Arica, Chile, 2,212; Callao 


1,550; Guayaquil, 913; Magallanes, 4,541 


Val: 


paraiso, 3,013; Auckland, 7,499; Bombay, 14,921; 
Calcutta, 13,989; Colombo, 13,919; Guam, 9,199; 
Hong Kong, 10,588; Honolulu, Site Manila, 10,764; 


Melbourne, 9,130; Shanghai, 9, 
12,097; Wellington, 7,491; Yokohama, 


53; Singapore, 
+ Los 


2 5 


Angeles, 3,354; Seattle, 4,630; San Francisco, 


3,737; Vancouver, 4,643. 


The Great Lakes 


y . 4 e 
569.43 (Feb. ede Ont: 
(242.68 (Nov., 1934 


LAKE ST. CLAIR ce 
4 level. Its extreme length is 26 miles and extreme | 
| width 24 miles. The improved steamer channel is 


& Superior Michigan Huron Erie |Ontario 
Length in miles wee 350 307 206 241 193 
eee ee de |e |e 
ies eepest soundings in feet.......... ’ 
eon a (sq. miles) water surface—U. S... 20,710 22,400 9,110 4,990 3,560 
ee Canada... TY 180 gl gna di .| 13/900. | 4950 | 3,980 
Z Rapala gees] GES | ARMM | HBS | aRee | GREG 
: drainage basin—U.S....... ; i 850° . .710 
ees oe nen) outro arnaee |S SE a a mel 47.570 | 11110 | 15.920 
en ee 
Mean surface above mean sea level in feet.....--- 2. 579.75 © y ; Wi 
) ee eGR: 2 nore Gor ate orn tees 46° 25' 41° 37” 43° 00’ 41° 23° 43° 11’ 
Bite son ae | Ae | ea | eee | Bae 
ul , t , , 
OS aaa i pets a 03° 0G) Ba OF f Ba 5 85 By ie Bh 
D Eee Pasa et Soldner 282. one . fj U6. 
National Boundary line in miles 1183 Ba1 Or 303 


‘ 


1815 miles long, with least width of 700 feet and 
depth of 25 feet. Of the 460 square miles of water 
surface 180 is in the United States and 280 in 


‘Canada, 


BY SAILING VESSELS 


Columbus, in 1492, sailed from Spain (Palos) 
to the Gulf of Mexico in 70 days, Aug. 3 to Oct. 
12. The best day’s run was 200 miles. His flag- 
ship was _the Santa Maria. The other vessels 
were the Pinta and the Nina. From Palos they 
went to the Canary Islands, and it was not until 
Sept. 6'that they left the Island of Gomera. They 
were not out into the open sea until Sept. 9. His 
second voyage, in 1493, from Cadiz, Spain, to 

“Dominica, in the West Indies (Sept. 25-Nov. 3) 
was made in 40 days, but the land-to-land passage 
was only 21 days: his third, to Trinidad (May 30- 
July 31) in 1497, in 62 days; his fourth and last, 
to. Honduras, in 1502 (May-July) in about 62 days, 
but the land-to-land time (May 26-June 15) was 

_ but 20 days. 

The American-built, British-owned ship, James 
Baines, sailed 21 nautical miles (knots) an hour, 
for several hours—a record. She sailed from Bos- 

* ton Light to Rock Light, Liverpool, in 12 days, 
6 hours. 

'. The Flying Cloud twice made. the voyage from 
New: York to San Francisco, around Cape Horn, 
in 89 days. The ‘medium’’ clipper, Andrew 


_| Jackson, did it in 89 days. 


The British tea-clipper, Thermopylae, sailed in 

18 from Liverpool, England, to Melbourne, 

Australia, in 63 days, 18 hours, 15 minutes. 

The Northern Light, ‘‘medium’’ clipper, sailed! 

from San Francisco to Boston in 76 days, 6 hours. 

? Ee el north from Cape Horn was made in 
ays. 

The clipper Red Jacket, built at Rockland, Me., 
sailed from N. Y. to Liverpool in 13 days, 1 hour, 
25 minutes. The packet ship, Yorkshire, in Nov., 
sea sailed from Liverpool to New York in 16 

ys. 

The Surprise was one of the first clippers built 
outside New York. She was designed by Samuel 
Pook, then-only 23, and built at East Boston by 
Samuel Hall. She was only 1,006 ‘tons register, 
but solidly built and fairly sharp im the bows. 
Her bowsprit was 30 inches diameter and extended 
35 feet from the stem, nearly a fifth of her own 
length. Beneath that bowsprit was a_ gilded 
eagle. She carried about 1,800 tons of cargo, and 
_her complement at first consisted of four mates, 

two boatswains, carpenter, sailmaker, steward, 
‘ two cooks, thirty able bodied seamen, six ordinary 

seamen, and four boys. In one round voyage, from 

New York to San Francisco and from Hong Kong 


\e 


' to London with tea, the Surprise earned a net 


rofit of $50,000 over and above her expenses and 

er own cost to build! 

The ship Starr King once sailed from 50 de- 
grees south to the Golden Gate in 36 days, a rec- 
ord. She was 8 days more getting into San 
Francisco, owing to fog. .The Golden Fleece took 
only 12)5 days from the Equator to within 200 
_ miles of San Francisco. Those 200 miles took 

her another week. 

The Atlantic, in the race for the German Em- 
eror’s Cup, in 1905, sailed from.Sandy Hook to 
he Lizard, England, in 12 days, 4 hours, 1 min- 
ute and 19 seconds; 3,013 nautical miles, average 

speed 10.31 knots. The best day’s. run was 341 

nautical miles. In 1928 she crossed from En- 

land in 23 days. The Yankee came from Bishop 

ock to Boston Light in 1936, im 22 days, 6 

hours, 7 minutes. 


BY OTHER POWER VESSELS 


The first steamship to cross the Atlantic was 
the Rising Sun, in 1818; built in Britain by Lord 
Cochrane. She voyaged to South America. 

The first American ship to use steam in cross- 
ine an ocean was the Savannah, 350 tons, built 
at New York City, which left Savannah, Ga., on 
May 24, 1819, and reached Liverpool in 26 days, 
during 18 of which she used her side-paddles. 
She was a sailing vessel with steam auxiliary. 

The Great Western, on her maiden voyage from 
Bristol, England, to New York, covered the dis- 
tance in April, 1838, in 15 days. Her best record 
was 10 days, 10 hours, 15 minutes. 

The Britannia, first Cunard liner, in July, 1840, 
came from Liverpool to New York in 14 days, 8 
hours. 

In May, 


et 


The foregoing records, since and includ 
1856, are between New York and Queenstow: 
averaging 2,780 nautical miles. ; 4 

The Deutschland, in Sept., 1900, went) from? 
Sandy Hook, New York, to Plymouth, England, , 
in 5 days, 7 hours, 38 minutes. The Leviathan, , 
Oct. 4-10, went from New York to Cherbourg int 
5 days, 6 hours, 21 minutes, at an average speed 
of 24.67 knots. 


a 


13. hours, 
The Europa of the North German Lloyd Line, 
on her maiden voyage, went, in 1930 (Mch. 20=+ 
25), from Cherbourg Breakwater, France. toi 
Ambrose Channel Lightship, New York Harbor” 
(3,157 nautical miles), in 4 days, 17 hours, 6 min= 
utes. In July, 1933, she covered that route (3,149 | 


miles) in 4 days, 16 hours, 48 minutes (average > 


27.92). In June, 1933, Ambrose to Cherbourg, 3,196 
mile in 4 days, 19 hours, 57 minutes (average 
27. i 

The Bremen, of the North German Lloyd Line, 
on her maiden voyage, went in 1929 (July 18-22) | 
from the Breakwater at Cherbourg to the Ambrose 
Channel Lightship, (approximately 3,164 nautical 
miles) in 4 days, 17 hours, 42 minutes, at an avers | 
age speed of 27.83 knots, or nautical miles, an hour. | 
She returned to Plymouth, 3,082 miles, in 4 days; 
14 hours, 30 minutes (average 27.91). In July, 1933, 
Ambrose to Cherbourg, 3,199 miles, in 4 days, 15 
hours, 15 minutes (average 28.51). In Nov., 1934, 
Cherbourg to Ambrose, 3,092 miles, in 4 days, 14 
hours, 27 minutes (average 28.00). 

The Queen Mary, Cunard White Star liner on her 
maiden voyage, May-June, 1936, went from Cher= | 
bourg to Ambrose, 3,158 miles, in 4 days, 12 hours, 
24 minutes (average 29.13). She returned, Ambrose 
to Cherbourg, 3,198 miles, in 4 days, 15 hours, 15 
minutes (average 28.74). * | 

On Aug. 8, 1938, the Queen Mary arrived in Ne 
York port, having come from Bishop’s Rock, 0: 
Southampton, to Ambrose, 2,907 miles in 3 days, 
21 hours, 48 minutes (average 30.99). Bishop’s 
pote 126 miles nearer to Ambrose than is Cher- 

On the return trip, the Queen Mary’ tray | 
from Ambrose to Bishop Rock, 2,938 malle! ns | 
days, 20 hours, 42 minutes (average 31.69). 

The French liner, Normandie, on her maiden trip | 
to New York, May 29-June 3, 1935, went the #971 | 
miles in 4 days, 3 hours, 13 minutes, 38 seconds 
HS the ape Saebig tend : Europe she covered 

ers; es in ays, hours, 
ea 2 oa : 

In July-Aug. 1937 the Normandie we: i | 
miles, westbound, Bishop’s Rock to pee: 5 : 
days, 23 hours, 2 minutes (average 30.58). v 

In Aug., 1937 the Normandie covered the east 
bound course, 2,936 miles, in 3 d } 
minutes (average 31,20). ays, 22 coe 

The light cruiser Omaha, of the U.S, N. aI 
1923 (May 8-11), steamed’ from Diamond Heat 
Oahu, Hawaii, to the San Francisco Light Vessel z t 
distance of 2,091 miles, in 3 days 3 hours 40 minutes | 
40 seconds. The average speed was 27.76 miles an 
hour. 

The U. S. S. Memphis, which bro “4 
(now Col.) Charles A. Lindbergh back to the | 
United States after his airplane flight from New 
York (Mineola) to Paris (Le Bourget), left Cher- | 
bourg, France, at 4:35 p.m. (Zone-1) June 4, 1927, | 
and arrived abeam of Cape Henry Light (Dela- | 
ware Capes) at 4:00 p.m. (Zone plus 5) June Ce 
1927; a distance of 3,320 nautical miles at an avers 
age speed of 22.21 knots for the run. : 


E. Lackey, U. S. N., was in command a Ee 


The U. S. warship, Lexington, lef: 
age at San Pedro, Calif. at 101 pm oen Te 
1928, and arrived at Diamond Head Light a | 
Ha Ges ae ye quis 12—2,226 nautical miles 

minutes; 

ae miles an hour. an AVOEAge Sheet ote 8 
e Japanese liner Nitta Maru docked. i: 1 
Francisco April 1, 1941, two days ahead of scheauld 
after crossing the Pacific in 11 days, 18 hours and 
a2 min yee: K. Line officials said it was the 
,490-mile run ever r : 
mercial ag ecorded for a com: ; 
‘The steamship Hawaiian Clipper arrive 2 
Diego, Calif., June 15, 1941, after ectablishing al 
record of 12 days and 30 minutes for the run from 
New York to San Diego via the Panama Canal,” 
The ship, on her maiden voyage, clipped a full 
day from the previous record which had stood fo! 


nine years. 


© . +n ue 


World Facts—Noted Bridges 
- Notable Bridges 


Source: Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army and other official data 
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Bridge 
Suspension Outerbridge x 
meronx-Wihitestone.|East River, | | ||  ” 
4 New York City 1928 
wm ti amaraies Goethals,..,...... 
pisces 192 
New York City| °3,500| 1931 Poot ee : 
. ew York Ci 5 POMEG. .5 ss eos}. L ORAS wee 
f San Fran.-Oakland,|San Francisco y, Red Rook. . me 
; Sa 1890 
-Ambassador...... Rip Van Winkle... ; 
' Delaware River... . 1935 
ae 8 6—~—6h—Cts«S YY . OamOen:.5~,. Bridge of the Gods, 
Bear Mountain... . aggen 2 ot Oreg 1940 
Or 4 af. saton Rouge, La.. 1940 
Williamsburgh....j/East River, | | __ ||Natehez, Miss..... rona 
msrpokiyn....,,,-,. Cairo; Thy. acy eee }|Mississippi River 1930 
Cape ‘Facets 
Mid-Hudson. ..,,. 0.|Mississippi River 1928 
Chain of Rocks, ill, Mississippi River 1929 
Manhattan....... Cairo, Ill .|Ohio River...... 1938 
1,470} 1909 Owensboro, Ky,.../Ohio River...... 1940 
Triborough....... 2nd St. Louisville, "| - 
Ky.|Ohio River..... 1929 
Thousand Islands, .|S Pulaskt-Sky way, 
' Willamette........ N. J.|Pa8saic River.. 1932 
Jonnecticut River. Dahlgren, Va. -Mor- 
oe. | I” Portland... . we antown, Md./Potomac, River.. 1941 
Montreal a Blue Water High- |St. Clair ePess 
Qhio River sire Taaty #4 g6 way! Mich., : 1938 
uela...... anpini, Mex... Steel Arch 
ee. -- soaps Ohio River..... 1,010} 1862 Bayonne, ,.,.,,..|Kill Van Kull, aul 
Anthony Wayne... 1936 
wees enwns 1932 
ep eendort, he Hell Gate : 
Sah vepeeuess 1917 
1 1333 International....,. 1398 
WEEE rere ee an eS : Colorado River, . Peete he tore 
ia 0 e{Onio River. > :-< a th 
aldo-Hancock. |St.Louls.”.-..., 1874 


Cantilever . |Harlem River. 
New York City 1888 
Huey P. Long..... Mississippi River H 
weese+,|Harlem River 
t : New Orleans..| 8, High Bridge See city. 1848 
1) BE St. Georges, Del, , .|Chesapeake and 
Delaware Canal 1941 
PAUGCOSIEITY «214.5 rs d. Rainbow*,,..,--+-- Niegere . a 1941 
x ew Yor 
Longview...... ok joan River, West End....,.-.-|Ohio River, 
Queensborough... .|East Ri a Pittsburgh, Pa. 1932 
; New York City| 1,18 : Simple Truss 
¥ peequines Ne lecdge ...|Crockett, Calif..} 1,100) 1927|\castieton.....;...|/Hudson River, 
ooper River.....- Charleston, 8. C. 1,050 1929 New York.... 1924 
-,++|Pittsburgh, Pa. 12) 1904|\ Metropolis, Ill. .... Ohio River. 1917 
hee tece e Riy.. $00) 1930) Mississippi Riv. . t. Louis. . 1918 
eS oe as st. Lawrence River. 1917 


hore. 


7iRebuilt in 1898, 

*“Longest hingeless 

**The vertical. lif 

es Tani 

ST WO eospens on spans each 2, 310 ft, long; 

e Henry Hudson Arch Bridge, New York City 
asthe longest plate girder, fixed ed _atogl ate ore 4B the | H 

- world. 


et, entire length erage, subroachel 
& of span sabors 


Washington 
(State)... .<.:. 

.|Mississippi 

.|Ohio River 

.|Ohio River, 

Ohio River: .!-- 
....-J/Ohio River..... 

aor oe ,.,|Mississippi River' 


span 
ron 482 to 512.2 feet. 


Riyer 


150° feet a 


. hig 
ic deat i 


Vertical Lift 
Martineg, Calif, iain 


American span 800 ft.; Canadian, 750 ft, (See below.) 


arch span in the world’'—Engineering News-Record, January 15, 1942. 
has @ horizontal clearance of 291.5 feet; seven other spans have horizontal 


three of 1,160 feet; and a cantilever span 1,400 ft. long, 


for; icy maine Aug. 18, 


ear _ pra On ae 


‘| /Paducah, Ky 
Niagara, R. Buff, 


Suisun Bay....., 


at Hell Gate; a vertical lift bridge over the 


Harlem River with lift span of 310 ft.; fixed trus 


main centr: an is pigs & 00-ft. | spans over the Bronx Kills with channel span 0: 
Sees ae cot 8 eft, spans, 350 ft.; Pe rder viaduct structure in eens 
th of steel ig 1 P53 fee’ Bn the total | on Ward's Ea Randall’s Island, over Little Hell 
e structure is feet. Clearance, | Gate and in Manhattan, and with concrete yao 

high v9 103 at of lower level, | duct construction at points in Queens, Man} 
vel, ee, 000. tan and the Bronx and at the junction of t: a 


a snhavian brated with ss Queens to Bronx 


extends from 
Sicxancitl Bay) in New 


saan a 


Prides islands: to reduce ie span lengths eri i 
axa a vid The salen crossing cludes a continuous 
Pan aotek ee ae i tet es Ae nee Pee ran of sate Gok 
The of. poo.ice 000 Peas a Gate. cae ¢ onal Bat A rr ge bland fo Georgina In island 
eo 
LE is learanee ee Georgina ERA ee the oat ario 
‘mainl Ebet 


a "Brig e or New Yo: 
a aro ak 


was opened in 1942 


Gee er saginber: Bridge over the Niagara River 


Bi 
Sg 
Principal Rivers of the United States 
Source: U. S. Geological Survey, Army Engineer, and Weather Bureau records, 
River Source, or Upper Limit of Length Outfiow 
Dea Ne ok ae skis aise © Junction of Coosa and Tallapoosa Rivers, 
can AplpERS RS ec Mobile River. ......+- 
‘Allegheny....... Blas oeees tl P Otter ‘County, Pas... 2s... seece see Ohio River.... ire 
Fiche N04 02 Oe Sea i 
Montgomery County, Ga.........+.-. 
Altamaha-Ocmulgee........<../Junction of Yellow and South Rivers, 
MEM SES . |Atlantic Ocean. . 
% IANGROSCOGRIN.G, 5... is. ose ve eee ie i.ay ieee .|Atlantic Ocean 
OIC SnEy fe i'c: af cele vie 20% i i e 
epee .|Gulf of Mexico........ 
ae Apalachicola-Chattahoochee. . . oT Py ee .|Gulf of Mexico........ 
.. KANSAS w...... ; ....|Mississippi River...... 
tr. Big Black (Miss.) ; bY, MUSE. 3 esa ce ee ...|Mississippi River...... 
Bi Bie Hort, 2... \:. 
f Fremont County, Wy0........---2-+- ‘| Yellowstone River,.... 
Black (Mo.-Ark.)...........4-- unction of East and T West Forks, Rey- 4 
a nolds County, Mo....................|White River.......... 
DEMLEHC CUNY EEETIOF 20s e's sic cle eu Sle eae Junction of Locust ac Mulberry Forks, 
Jefferson County, Ala... .....5-2.- 5.5 Tombigbee River...... 
PE DLAZOG.. leit wisiec vies siivivie vecesces ie of Salt a “Boule Mountain 
OCG: Bag aS ae MES RE Cy RE ary ....|Arkansas River....... 
STL Be i A 
ae Cao. cee eb Atlantic Ocean........ 
MC@Edar TOWA) 1.5. koe ee eee ee e County, Minn........0.:...--.; Towa, River.......++.s 
PH EVODNG ts c/c0 sb sce cece eee 
4 Fall River County, 8. Dak............ Missouri River........ 
i MELDIO WEE. -ininic yatetsslocceseees unction of East and West Forks, Sawyer 
ere re ree te bh | County, Wis... en. cis ete wes wee Mississippi River..<... 
MoMMATON Ge sclet ois fei. o's < (COlfax County, N. Mex... uc. wcccee ees a 
Glark Bork cont -Idaho)......|Silver Bow County, Mont.......... 
Colorado (Ariz.) 
Colorado (Texas)..........-...|Dawson County, Texas..........: 
‘olumbia...... 
Columbia, ubpe t : Vv. 
i “Connecticut. Third Connecticut Lake, N. H.... .|Long Island Sound... 
—  , Coosa........ dot unction of Etowah ee a ; 
ee ante Rivers, Floyd County, Ga............ Alabama River........| 286) 
ot a Junction of Poor and Clover Forks, Har- Be 
Jan County, yt i656. chiki essa Sen's Ohio Rivem ....... 


RPEMeanes se cigs c sok eases « Junction of Sant. and West Branches, at}Deepwater Point on” 
WW ¢ Hinoook, IN. FY os. one tak eae ot Delaware Bay...... 
|. BDeschutes..................-- Lava Lake, Deschutes County, Oreg.....|/Columbia River....... 
| OF Ce ee Junction of East and West Forks, Hum- 
Be ‘ . boldt County, Towa..........+-+e2ees- Mississippi River. ..... 
SEPOROLCE) in ose cc es centers tess Dolores County, Colo... 2.1.2... .0ss.0+ Colorado River........ 
, ick 5 eee Maairaht scala tisvs.< = Junction of Mud and Camp Creeks, Fay- A 
Gite County, Gand . eis Un mothe goign Apalachicola River. .. 2 
oli MU IOI EN ce ials sicias € vlae's s.0 6's Columbia County, Wis.............-- Green Bayi... civae.csce 
Brench Broad...... seucegesers Junction of North and West Forks, Tran- 
sylvania County, N: C.........c.20-s Tennessee River. . 
Genesee SMEG IEMitinty wt et). ess.s'ee «| ObtEr, COUDtY, Pa... ii ice sions cue 
Grand (Bien) 2000000000 » Mich. 222 DISTIIIT. ake Michigan (332325: 
} TEMIEMI EAI Eases dhats. it's pies > %,* + i TRY ccheeee cuing coe de eolOMouUtiverncer. 
" Green tueancwy6.) Paladin ni tig'ee Riis os 
, FOS CGR REN weenie -|Colorado River.s.c cs. 
RAMOUBOR Geeks viel Cinialbidie sais wees Junction of Taylor and East Rivers, Gun- 
Re ee nison Co OOS Seater i -|Colorado River........ 
MREUONE Bali sivis.qin (ele evia'es eee - 
Housatonic. . :|Long Island Sound; /:2] 1 
; Hudson... .|Upper New York Ba Ti} 306 
; Erecvordt -|Humboldt Sink... af a 186 ' 
: MMNOIS. 60... eevee eee ee eee Ran Sea ecto fists : 
"U0 ORCS eae eee Junction’ of East and West ‘Bran seem 
Nae 2S ome ene hes e inticaiset pi River 
James (N. Dak.-S. Dak.)....... > NWOrth DAKO. Ve ates 
: MPUIEICH TCV R.) sn scenes seccccere a 8 f ae 
ers, “ porous County, Va......... 
__ Jefterson-Beaverhead-Red Source of Red Roek River in Beaverhead ating emia 
‘ eS ae EER dieic > viet ene she QOUNGY, Mont, 20. i. ons. weiciaerom nue Pate heh Gol Be SC 
(COO RC GRR aeEe SEC 0) 
MMOREGEE WN Ge esac ks cleidic tisnes vee aah Fay- ies ES area 
‘ a DA Se ON ae pe hi PS OREO 
Kanawha-New................ Junction of North and South Forks of hp ae sii 
; New River, Ashe County, N. C........ Preeti hot) 
H SRRADBABY Ne w/o. + » en ORCREG oP Junction of Smoky Hill and Republican! Ra 
vers, Geary County, Kans,......... Missouri River. . 
PRERNEOED Cece. uci wslage pede Moosehead Lake, Maine.............. : 
Kentucky................--..|Junction of North and Middle Forks, Lee pene venue a 
Klamath.....................|Lake Ewauna, Klamath Fails, Oreg.: |! '"|Pacifie Ocean.’ 7’ 
Little Colorado.. a3 3 i 
Breet ete hoot Goanty re Ale, <-> | Colorado River .jsaaia 


Maumee..... 
Merrimack. . 


Big Stone Lake, M 
Near Lake Itasca, Minn... ... 2.005% % oa {Head of Passes: 5 ..c52 


Mississipp! Rivet. 
Mississippi River... ... [23 


_IMobile Rav 


_ World Facts—Great Rivers of the United States 


River ‘Source, or Upper Limit of Length Outflow 


a eo ee a 

- Mobile-Alabama-Coosa........ : oe a Btowah and Oostanaula 

3 vers, Flo ounty, Ga. : 

STEITETS Cases nek Mobile Bay........ nes 
"Hudson River. . % 


‘|Ohio River........... 


Platte River, ......... 
Nueces Bay... cece ees 


Mississippi River. . 
| Mlateet oe River. . 


"Missouri River.. 


Red River; .ice's oe sae 
Snake River...., 
Gulf of Mexico........ 
Rio Grande........--- 
Winyah Bay........:- 233 
Winyah Bay.......... 435 
a eae eleaie kaa > Profile Lake, Gratton County, N. H.. .|Merrimack River...... 70 
EITODOBCOE. «alvin io van » «csshe we ve Junction of East and West Branches|, 
Wisdway, Niainer pe ss Be ee ‘Atlantic Ocean........] 101 
oo SSA aoe ae 
IPSS A Bee Missouri River........]| 310 
POCOTDAG. ¢ oi av anaes pipe aeias W an Z 
fa, Ree "|Chesapeake Bay...... 287 
ELL les 9 dba mits oie oie a dese : 7 e 
< Johnson County, Wyo................- Yellowstone River 375 
peueenennock wh are .-|Faquier and Rappahannock Counties, Va.|Chesapeake Bay...... 185 
(Okla.-Tex.-La.) . : ‘|Junction of Prairie Dog Town and North 
hs Re Mississippi River. .....| 1,018 
- Lo SWS 63 
Rivers, Wilkin County, Minn......... Lake Winnipeg........ 545 
BeAMIIOALL Do idediande sjclnge dase Junction of North Fork and Arikaree 
River, Dundy County, Nebr.......... Kansas River. ......... 445 
PRN EMET RTE 2 ord w's.5-9304'4) ors ten Fe San Juan County, Colo.’............12! Gulf of Mexico........ 1,800 
Roanoke. ....... Sat ows sh vale Junction of North and South Forks, Mont- 
’ gomery County, va, ee bere a, Albemarle Sound...... ‘380 
ee ee “Wid Sieg o a ait oe abe Washington County, Wis............... Mississippi River...... 300 
Reidel s alco eB pal Bip one os = Junction of South and Caddo Forks, Hunt 
, Sr A Gad Nee ee A Sabine Lake.......... 380 
“Sacramento a8 BSE ae re : ee uisun Bay.........++ 382 | 
St. Croix (Minn.-Wis.)........- : Ba «dais. Seba sian os Mississippi River...,.- 188 
ebuaniclee: ew. ace aie pmo COUNtY, MO. 11.) wc. sterasey os Mississippi Kiver,.,...| 425 
meee. JOHNS (F1d.). 1... sce e ces Lake Washington, eerard County, Fla., .|Atlantic Ocean... 276 
SEE JOBODD. . 2°05 sees g o+eo-~+ | Hillsdale County, Mich........5..5..00: Lake Michigan... 210 
Sainon Tadaiios: Cee gaat hay TORN 4 ilar ic cot bay ts Snake River..... 420 
San Joaquin, ..,....-..eeeeees Junction of South and Middle Yorks, 
a ' : Madera County, Calif.............,.. Suisun Bay 350 
Silver Lake, Archuleta County, Colo... . ;|Colorado River, 360 
? ; ‘ ”| Atlantic Ocean... 143 
..|MeDowell County, N- || Atlantic Ocean. . 538 
.|Junction of Seneca and Pigkeces Rivers, 
Anderson County, S. C..............+. Atlantic Ocean........ 314 
.| Delaware River......- 131 
Ee pare Mil. Fee ‘}Ohio River,,.s++e0es3] 204 
ae yarese- screws, Rosemead RIVER sea 55 
Pax reitew tua. Aale ansas River..,......| 540 
ounty Wyo Ae a Columbia, River.......| 1,038 
South Rivers’ at 
Aa aE tei My IE: Shenandoah River.... 100 
abe ck eat ie aed Platte River, ....... 424 
Susquehanna,.............-...|Otsego Lake, Otsego County, N. ¥....... Chesapeake Bay.....-- 444 
(LE OC ach ok ta id lar a i hy a a Gull ee | 
=| TIDDGMC OMG, IMIISB.. ois ss slain o oy oie iaiots azoo River. . 
eur Embry in Paulding County, Ga..... Alabama Rive: 268 
‘Person County, N. C.....-.s.+eses-00- Pamlico Bay.. 215 
Junction of French Broad and Holston 
Rivers, Knox County, Tenn......... és Ohio! River... co seen 652 
.|Junction of North and West Forks of 
perce enka yA ag er .C)|Ohio River. 50/5 genes 862 
Be ge ce nets ction of Hast and West Forks, Monroe 
nM _ Tombigbee. %C Miss Biota Bckit Be .|Mobilé River......---| 409 
mgue Sante ni Rag a Miei Ap uth For er- 
To Bree ome nme te Aad IS Maan mountyS WYO} 9s.cc. 45 ke ces on. Yellowstone River.....| 246 
oly fe cate -|Galveston (Bay......--| 360 
Peihs' Baa ee Ohio River... ...+.--5 475 
ae peed Oe Red River........---.| 500 
pe Penobscot River.......| 112 
hite (Ark.-Mo.).....+.-:- =a ar ce nat Mississippi River. . 690 
la eB ROe an e Forks, near ‘ 
TEE re Far SCT ia St nth oie en em Columbia River.......| 190 
eserts Vilas County, Wis.....|Mississippi River...... 430 


SCOMSIN.... «+25. s++++-+ese 
(00. cats f Tallahatchie and Yalobusha 
S900 Oi aly det aa saat co Rea ee , ue be agar Mississippi Rivet 


Principal Foreign Rivers 
eth) 


Outfiow 


Léth| i L 
River Outflow M's | River Outflow M’s River 
‘Albany..... Hudson Bay...| 610|\Jordan.....|Dead Sea...... 200'Rio _Theo- 
Lee ae tic Oce | Columbia Riv..| 400| dore Roose- 
Amu Darya 1Sea......- 1,5 Atlantic Ocean.| 200) velt (River 
Amur....../Tartary Strait.|2,900\Lena....... ‘Arctic Ocean. ..|2,800) of Doubt). .| Riv. Madeira. . 
- Arno...... .|Mediterranean.. |. |/Bay of Biscay.|. 650/Saguenay ..|St. Law. Riv. 
Athabaska | LakeAthabaska e.|Beaufort Sea. . .|2,525)St. John. ...|Bay of Fundy 
Back.. ‘\Aretic Ocean.,.| 605 Madeira... .|Amazon River .|2,000)St. Law’nce| Gulf St. Law 


Bra’putra _.|Bay of Bengal. |1,680|/Magdalena .|Caribbean Sea.| 950/St. Maurice St. Law. Riv. 
Buds ee biel nieper i acen 500)|Maros...... Theiss River.’ . 500/Salween ...|Gulf of Mart 
Bug..... ~..| Vistula River .. Seine River....| 310) ban.. 4 
Churchill. .|Hudson Bay... China Sea... .. 2,500/San Fran- 
Atlantic Ocean. North Sea... 575||_ cisco..... Atlantic Ocean.)1,800 
ae Indian Ocean.. Lake Winnipeg }1,205 

Hudson Bay...|1,660/Seine....... English Chan..| 475 
Atlantic Ocean.| 250 

China Sea..... 1,650 


1,100|'Ob 2 .... |3,200/Sungari...,| Amur River... 
‘| 450\Oder......,|Baltic Sea.....| 550/'Tagus...... - Atlantic Ocean. 

: Dvina, Orange. ... .|Atlantic Ocean.|1,300/Thames....| North Sea..... 

me Northern.| White Sea.....| 400)Orinoco....|Atlantic Ocean.|/1,700 Theiss. ..... Danube River. 

PPE MEDIO... 5. °.... Mediterranean.| 400)/Ottawa.....|St. La. River..| 685)/Tiber.......|Mediterranean. 

_ Elbe........|North Sea.....| 706 Paraguay. ..|Parana River... -.....| 2uphrates..... 1,15) 
Euphrates. .|Persian Gulf.. ./1,700 Parana.....|La Plato River ..| Para River... ,}/1,700. 
Fraser. ...../Pacific Ocean..| 695 Peace...... Great Slave Rv. RUA Se Oa Caspian Sea . ./1,400 

_ Gambia..../Atlantic Ocean.| 500) Pilcomayo. .|Paraguay Riv.|1 .-.| La Plata River/1,000° 

\ Ganges.....|Bay of Bengal..J1,540/Po......... Adriatic Sea...}| 420! -y---| Guilt of Danzig. 0 


Garonne... .|Bay of Biscay.. 


{ 385|\Purus..... Amazon River. | aa eee Caspian Sea. . .|2,30 
_ Hamilton. .|Lake Melville. . i 2. 


350Red (of No.)|Lake Win’peg.. 


Hwang Ho./Gulf of Chihli. .|2,700 Rhine...... North Sea... .. 70 sd een 0] INOPbR BOR 553 om, 
 Andus-......|Arabian Sea..../1,700/ Rhone. ... NS | Yangtze.... 
‘Irrawaddy ..|Bay of Bengal. .|1,250|Rio Negro. .|1,400| Yapura.... 

Setishy: i3.:,'. Ob River... .... 2,300) | Yenisei. 


"’| Indian Ocean ..|1,600 


The La Plata River is the estuary formed by the Parana and Uruguay Rivers. 3 
The source of the St. Lawrence River is in the State of Minnesota. The St. Lawrence is viewéd 
as a part of the Great Lakes Waterway and its source is considered géhe head of the St. Louis” 
River which feeds into Lake Superior. The St. Louis River rises in Minnesota. 
alesis Mao): Le lndy Cina 00), Stag (es,o00" Volga (Sha 060, Se Lantos (one Sab} 

SSissippi 5 ; La Plata (1,198, ; Yangtze 4 ; Volga ,000); St. Lawren i : 
Danube (320,300); Colorado (250,000); Rio Grande (232,300). ~ oe (Oe 


et Thermometers—Comparative Scales 
Fahr- z 
| Reau- centi- | ven: Reau- Centi- Se Reau- | Centi- rene 
© Bob ]Wes% [288 |water nous || 83 | Yess] At Boe | oer | B1E> 
2 nid 
f 76. 95 203 Level. 29.3} 36.7] 98 |Blood Heat 0 0 32 
iy! 72 90 194 28 35 95 , — 0.9— 1.1) 30 Water es 
68 85 185 25.8] 32.2) 90 — 4 |- 65 23 
7 63.1) 78.9) 174 24 3 86 — 5.3/— 6.7] 20 
75 167 | Alcohol Boils 21.3] 26.7} 80 — 8 |-10 14 
56 70 158 20 5 77 —.9.8}—12.2} 10 - 
BR | 88 | i 13.4] 13.3] 60 [r rests 
, 2. ‘ em perate — 14.2) — 17.3 
Rt aed $5 | 131 10.2} 12.8] .55 CF -16 |-20 |- ry igus 
42.2} 52.8) 127 |Tallow Melts 8 10 50 —20 |-—25 |-13 Ne 
‘4 40 50 122 5.8 7.2] 45 —24 |—30 }|-—22 
Bol Bal i Fal Ea] 8 23 (2% [2M | 
A 2 J : 5 - - - 
‘ 32 40° | 104 ne : Ee | 
ie | 
: ‘To reduce Fahrenheit to Centigrade, subtract 32 degrees and multiply by 5/9; to r | 
Veg to Fahrenheit, multiply by 9/5 and add 32 degrees; to reduce Reaumur to (entigrade, mutiole Boteiad ‘ 


4 
Absolute Zero—Absolute Temperature iy! 
Z ’ Absolute zero—the point at which, theoretically, ; absolute zero was reaehed in 192 mi 
all molecular motion ceases—exists at 459.6 degrees | Onnes in the physical Suporatory, of ie Saerel 
below the Fahrenheit and 273.15 degrees below | of Leyden,” says C. G. Abbot, Secretary. of the | 
_ the Centigrade zero points. This is the beginning | Smithsonian Institution, at Washington, under | 
+ of what is known in dynamic meteorology as Abso- | date of June 27, 1933. : ; 

lute Temperature, as determined by observation of Dr. Wander Johannes de Haas, founder of Ex- 
the contraction of gases when cooled, and from | Perimental Physics at the University of Leyden, — 


thermo-dynamical considerations. announced in Feb., 1935, that he had reached a 
te Be - 
“@ temperature 0.8 degrees, Centigrade, from the (Ke vin) “above Absolute moe Of 8s Geeta 7 


Great Earthquakes 


Source: United States Department of Commerce 


Time ony -Place Deaths - Time Place 
eae 00, DRO: . aie. « Greece, Corinth......... 45,000}/182 
1038" China, Shansi.. 1.) 2 1)! 23/000 1838" Bat os An 
1057, SewiGhing, Chit... .....) 25,000]|1868, Aug. 16.... 
1268, Asia Minor, Silicia. |! |! 60,000||1875, May 16...- 
1290, Sept. ot. a China, Chih A he 100,000||1883, Aug. 27... : 
) May 20... .|Japan; Kamakura... |||” 30,000]/1886, Aug. 31... _/U. 
1531, Jan..26... .|Portugal, Lisbon...) |. : 30,000||1896; June 18,2 tapes pes eee poh 
1556, Jan: 24... .|China, Shensi.......... 830,000}/1899, Sept. 10....|Alaska, Yakutat B: 
1667, Nov....... Caucasia, Shemaka.... . - 80,000|/1906, April 18.) .-|Calif., 8 sor 
1693,.Jan, 11... .|Italy, Catania...... °°! 60,000|/1908; Dec. 28. : 7: 4 
1737, Oct. 11,...|India, Calcutta... 22... : 300,000]|1915, Jan. 13.. 2; 
1755, June 7... Persia, northern... ..... 40,000]|/1920, Dec. 16...” 
1755, Nov. 1.....|Portugal, Lisbon........ 60,000]|1923, Dec. 1./.) 
1783, Feb. 4... Italy, Calabria...) 22.2! 50,000|/1932) Dec. 26... : 
1797, Feb. 4). 1)! Beuador, Quito... .. 2.2. ‘| 41,000]/1935, May 31..._| 
1811, Dee, 15... °|U.S., 8. B. Missouri. : | * several |/1939, Dec. 27... 


State 


toe gine Se A Montana. ...|Missouri...........|19,412, 
oe eae ee Wash...) ..-./Golhumbia,.. ...64.%| 9,700, 
8 se SB ao Kentucky,...|Tenmessee......... 
Okla.-Texas oy es 
Selmi s be pe dah s sans Kentucky....|Cumberland....... 
CE. «roy are oe California... .|Sacramento........ 
Dy ep -) Canal Zone. .|Chagres.... 
rn As kM Colorado. 
hash is « apt pa ats 4S Clinch 


_ Morris 

' Saluda (Lake Murray)...... 
_ Bagnell (Lake of the Ozarks) 
_ Elephant Butte 


Ariz.-Nevada | Colorado 
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Acre feet 


233 


Important Reservoirs in the United States ! 
Source: U. S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Reclamation 


River 


Gallons 


Area | Length 
millions 


acres | miles 


32,359 
12 


10,544,302) 162,700 
6,325,420] 245,000 
3,160,755) 82,000 
1,987,691)/256,000) 


2744 
000 
000? 


466,330 600) 
1,437,980) 107,200 
1,016,655) 44,600 


.|North Platte. 
BDBRG Toh che aie 6 sine 
eit ita «oak ka> y =e SoG GP RE Se 
1 NEPAL oe dive conte 
3 RG ee ae ee _ Tallahatchee. 
Ok a cdraw selec siylo OS ee ss 
a Ree ak eee Alabama. ...|/Tallapoosa......... 
HIGH DAMS, UNITED STATES; (height and crest in feet; volume in cubic yards) Ps 
Name State River Comp. *Purpose Hght. |! Crest Voiume 
MeITULC Te. ates s ov = = Ariz.-Ney. Colorado 1935 | F.C.,Irr.,P. 726°. | 1,244 3,251,137 
Shasta........ ‘}California |Sacramento |........ Irr.,F.C.,Nav., P.| 602 "500 | 6,230,000 
Grand Coulee. Washington | Columbia 1942 |F.C., Irr., 50 4,173 9,926,005 
Hetch Hetchy.. California Tuolumne 1923 |W.S., P 430 800 35,000 
Stevens (Mud )| Washington | White 1942 |F.C. , 425 700 2,109,000 
OT Oregon Owyhee 1932 ; \Irr. 417 833 36,471 
Soe Washington | Skagit 1931 |P. 389 1,180 50,0 
San Gabriel No. 1. | California San Gabriel 38 | F.C. 376 1,520 ; 10,599,430 
cit SoceG cae California Pacoima 1929 F.C, 373 64 26,14 
ardee.........-- California Mokelumne 1929 |W.S., P. 358 1,337 617,700 
“Arrowrock........ Idaho oise 1915 | Irr. 354 1,10 603,872 
‘Sait Springs....... California Mokelumne 1931 |P. 345 1,300 3,000,000 
Exchequer.......- California Merced 1926 irr, es 330 96 350,000 
Shoshone. .......- Wyoming Shoshone ADLG, a iiIt., Fs « 328 200 78,576 
MEI San ce vo 5 + California San Gabriel 1934 |W.S. 325 756 480,860 
Oe Ariz.-Calif. | Colorado 1938 |W.S., P. 320 85! 290,640 
ES eas California San Joaquin 1942 |Irr. 320 3,430 2,045,860 
BRPRSIOO SF. ois. 5 = New York Bronx 916 |W.S. 307 1,84 900,000 


LARGE DAMS, UNITED STATES; (height and crest in feet; volume in cubic yards) 


Name State River Comp. *Purpose Héght. | Crest) Volume 
menort Peck... ...- Montana Missouri 940 |F.C., P. Nay. 250 |21,578]109,000,000 
Kingsley.......- Nebraska North Platte 1941 |F.G., Irr., P: 162 |10,2 26,000,000 
TT ee Canal Zone Chagres 912 |R.R. 115 8,324| 22,958,089 
(yl Re eae, Mississippi Little Tallahatchie| 1940 |F-.C. 117 
Denison... ‘|Oklahoma-Texas}Red — —— =§j.-.-...-. F.C., P. 165 
PET ANSOW 2 3, 5 one California Tujunga, Wash. 1940 |F.C. 100 
Santa Fe.......- California Bam Gabriel Yoo Aswwyhess F.C, 90° 
MAIUGH >. 2s, 0. South Carolina |Saluda 1930 |P. 208 
Kanopolis......- Kansas Smoky Hill Fetes as 100 
- Wolf Creek..... .| Kentucky Cumberland  j|....4..-. P.C., P. 242 
BeMANtEe....'5....- South Carolina |Santee 1941 |P. 45 
Merriman....... New York Rondout Creek 1942 |W.S, 200 
John Mart .| Colorado Arkansas! ~ © |cdeaace F.C. 153 
Clearwater...... Missouri ine. wate Bll GEER OD F.C. 154 
_ Fort Supply..... Oklahoma Wolf Creek 1942 |F.C. 75 
' Green Mountain . | Colorade Bieter ON Nee tar frre 274 
Gherokee..-...- Tennessee Holston 1941 |F.C., Nav., P. 184 
 Kentucky......- Kentucky Tennessee = |...----- F.C., Nav. 160 
Winsor (Quabbin)| Massachusetts | Swift « 1939 | W.8. 170 
DAMS, FOREIGN (height in feet; volume in cubic yards) 
River. Country *Purpose Compl. 
Sttaiwaris Romanche France IP es 1935 
ie sae Aar Switzerland Lig 931 
Noguera Paliares& am ieee 
Fee 30 vi : 
SAtiok- Cauvery Te: 1932 
ez... Lt Wee 1936 
iP. 1933 
Ww. 1930 
Irr. 1930 
Trr.y P. \ 1928 
: ee 13 
...| Dnieper P 
.| Murrumbidgee Australia Irr. 1927 
D it ae France Ps 1935 


F.C.—flood 
iver regulation; 5.—water supply 
DENISON DAM, TEXA - ri +i 
Under constfuction across Red River, five miles 
ts. orthwest of Denison, Tex., is the $54,000,000 Deni- 
“son Dam, largest earthen structure of its kind in 
~ the world. ‘When finished, the dam, now mote 
~~ than 60 per cent complete (1943) will form a lake | 
th a shore line o: approximately 1,200. miles. 
“Purpose of the dam, being built under supervision 
of the U. S. Army Engineers, is both flood control 
nd development of hydro-electric power. Flood 
stection afforded will accrue to lands ‘in four 
5, Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, and Louisiana. | 
thorized by Congress in 1938, the Denison Dam 


ontrol: Irr.—irrigation; Nav.—navigation; P 


-—Power 


project consists o 


for operating turbines; R.R.—- 


f a controlled moisture rolled 


earth-filled embankment, outlet works. concrete 


spillway, and powerhouse. 

The main embankment 
length and will have a 
um. base width 


Maxim 


yards of 
of protection. 


stone and crushed rock is being used in construc- 


mbankment and dike extent 


sane 


upstream about 80 miles to the vicinity of Gaines- 

Ville, Texas. A northern arm of the pool will 

: extend about 60 miles up the tributary Washita 
River Valley to Ravia, Okla. Greatest depth of 
the’ pool will be 130 feet and the surface area will 
be 127,600 acres. 


=f f _ BONNEVILLE DAM, OREGON 
Improvement of the Columbia River, between 


Oregon and Washington, was undertaken at Bonne- 
ville on September 30, 1933, under the provisions 
of. the National Industrial Recovery Act. The 
project was formally authorized by Congress in 
the Rivers and Harbors Act approved August 30, 
1935.. It is‘located on the Columbia River about 
40 miles east of Portland, Oregon, and may be 
reached by railroad and highway. The main 
features of the work are a dam, a powerhouse, ship 
locks, and fishways. The total estimated cost of the 
project with an installation of ten power units is 
$80,886,000, of which $39,178,000 will be charged to 
power and the remainder to navigation. _ 

The dam, locks, existing power plant with its 
present installation of ten units and appurtenant 
‘works at Bonneville were. constructed and are 
being operated and maintained By the Corps of 
Engineers, U. S. Army. Present installed ca- 
pacity is 518.400 kilowatts. The transmission and 
sale of electric energy generated at Bonneville as 

' well as that generated at Grand Coulee Dam are 
under the supervision of the Secretary of she In- 

* terior, through the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion, Fortland, Oregon. By June 30, 1944, 89 
contracts for the sale of power had been signed, 17 
of which are with industries producing war 
material. a ; 

The Bonneville system of high ‘tension lines 
totaled 2,518 miles by June 30, 1944. 


BOULDER DAM (BOULDER CANYON) PROJECT 


Boulder Dam, originally Hoover Dam, completed 
in 1936, by the Bureau of Reclamation on the Colo- 
rado River, Arizona-Nevada, was authorized by 
Congress Dec. 21, 1928. It is 726 feet tall, and con- 
tains 3,251,137 cubic yards of concrete. Its reservoir, 
Lake Mead, is 115 miles long, stores 32,359,000 acre- 
feet of water, and is the largest artificial lake in 
the world. 
( The Boulder Power plant in Nov., 1944, had 
an installed capacity of 1,034,800 kilowatts. The 
ultimate capacity of the plant is 1,322,300 kilo- 
watts. In 1943, 5,718,000,000 kilowatt-hours of 
energy were. generated of which over 2 billion kilo- 
watt-hours were delivered to the City.of Los An- 
geles. From, 1936, when Boulder Dam _ began 
operating, to June 1, 1945, $29,700,000 net revenues 
had been paid into the United States Treasury 
from receipts for power generated at Boulder Dam. 
The Bureau of Reclamation operates the dam, 
and under the provisions of the Boulder Canyon 
Project Adjustment Act of 1940, the power plant 
is operated by the City of Los Angeles and the 
-* Southern California-Edison Co., as ‘agents of the 
'. United States, under the supervision of the Bureau 
of Reclamation acting for the Secretary of the 
Interior. Boulder Dam supplies about half of the 
power required in Southern California. 

Boulder Dam is the principal engineering struc- 
ture of the Boulder Canyon Project, which pro- 
vides multiple benefits through regulation of the 

_ Colorado River—fiood control, irrigation, naviga- 
; tion improvement, water for domestic, industrial, 

and municipal purposes, and power. 
: Parker Dam, about 150 miles downstream, was 
built by the Bureau of Reclamation with funds 
furnished by the .Metropolitan Water District 
of California. The dam diverts water through 
& cross-State aqueduct for the domestic uses of 
. Los Angeles and 13 neighboring cities. A power 
' - plant was completed by the Bureau of Reclama- 
jon at Parker Dam in 1943 with an installed ca- 
pacity of 120,000 kilowatts. Imperial Dam, 300 miles 
7 downstream from Boulder, is the diversion struc- 
ture for the All-American Canal, California, and 
for the Gila project, Arizona. The 80-mile All- 
American Canal provides an irrigation supply of 
water to the Imperial Valley, and the Prune 
Coachella branch of the Canal will furnish water 
| to the Coachella Valley, The Gila project is de- 
signed to irrigate a large area of desert land 

in Arizona. ‘ 

‘Construction is progressing on the Coachella 
Canal and predevelopment work on the Gila project 
is continuing. 

y The ultimate cost of Boulder Dam and power 
Sold cif Piet eat an Pe orice Canal 
Tibutien an rainage facilities 
Cost $65,000,000. ise 
__ Davis Dam, 67 miles downstream from Boulder 
and about 80 miles upstream from Parker, was 
authorized in the Interior Department Appropria- 
tion Act for 1942. Construction was halted late in 
'. 1942 by the War Production Board. It will be a 
a a een a dam, ee a across, 
; ower plant w ave an ultimate ca 
Of 225,000 kilowatts. peetty 


£ 
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"be repaid on an almost dollar for dollar basis. Ac= 


, souri-Souris 


GRAND COULEE DAM, WASHINGTON 


Grand Coulee Dam, on the Columbia Riv 
Washington, construtted and operated by the B 
reau of Reclamation, was accepted by the United 
States from the contractor (Jan. 1942). It is the : 
largest concrete dam in the world. In the left 
power plant of the dam two generators, of 10,000- jp» 
kilowatt capacity each, hegan operation in March, » 
1941, two years ahead of schedule. By the spring Of » 
1943. three 108,000-kilowatt capacity generators | 
and a 75,000-kilowatt unit also were in operaq ) 
tion, and additional huge units now installed 
bring the operating capacity of the left power 
plant to 818,000 kilowatts by May, 1944. -The right | 
power house which will house nine generators of 
108,000 kilowatts each was completed in the fall 
of 1942. When installed these machines will bring 
the project to its ultimate capacity of 1,974,0) 
kilowatts. The power from Grand Coulee Dam 
serves the war industries and normal market of 
the Pacific Northwest. Power from the Grand 
Coulee plant is distributed over the transmission — 
system of the Bonneville Power Administration. — 

The dam creates a reservoir 151 miles long. It is 
the key structure of the Columbia Basin Irrigation 
Project and will furnish water to irrigate over @ 
million acres of fertile arid land now largely sage= 
brush. When this area is developed it will support @ 
population of 350,000 persons. on irrigated farms | 
and in cities and towns dependent on them. a) 

Plans for the construction of this huge project 
moved a step nearer completion in the latter part 
of March 1945, when Secretary Ickes approved the 
form of repayment contract for the project, which 
was voted on by the irrigation districts, July 21, 


On May 8, 1945, he submitted the allocation of 
cost report for the project to the Congress, which | 
set up a program whereby the cost of building — 
Grand Coulee. Dam and the remainder of the 
hali-billion dollar Columbia Basin Projegt could 


cording to the report income from power sales 
could repay three-fourths of the entire construc= | 
tion costs and the balance of the repayment could 
come from the construction casts paid by the water 
users on more than a million acres of land. > 


wl 
MISSOURI RIVER BASIN 


_The flood control Act of 1944 approved the recon- 
ciliation plan of the Bureau of Reclamation and 
the Corps of Engineers for the development of the 
vast Missouri Valley area which stretches from 
Three Forks, Montana, to the Mississippi near | 
St. Louis. More than 7,000,000 people living in 
one-sixth of the United States, an area which takes 
in all of Nebraska, the Great Plains of Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and Kansas and parts of Iowa, Minnesota, and 
Missouri will benefit from flood control, naviga- 
tion, ime ee works and power development and 
abt a ge water, all provided for by the flood con-— 
rol act. 
The coordinated plan calls for the cotiatcuotiienn 
of more than 100 dams on projects which will irri- | 
gate more than 5,000,000 acres of land in the | 
upper and middle parts of the basin, provide flood 
control and a dependable navigation channel for | 
the lower basin area. The 100 reservoirs to be — 
created by this development will have a capacity | 
sie rae ad £5 Sones Se ta Set exclusive of the | 
reservoirs in the Lower Missouri and its tributaries 
in the State of Missouri. rs t| 
Approximately 20 power plants with a capacity | 
of 1,494,000 kw will be included in the orggeatel 
generating electricity required for agriculture and 
industry in the Missouri Basin Area. Municipal - 
water will also be provided for the nineteen com-_ 
munities now being inadequately served. ¢. 
Floods which in the past have damaged this | 
region to the extent of $18,000,000 annually will be 
er Ue gieees by the Plan. 
rojec ave been authorized for construction 
by the Congress when ftinds are available up to 
expenditure of $200,000,000 each by the Bureau 
of Reclamation and the Corps of Engineers. » 
{omer 29 initial Reclamation projects are as fol- 
Kansas-Nebraska: Bostwick, Cedar Bluff, French-_ 
todlec nen en eettee pea Republican (Wray) 
= -), pumping units for under 
water in Republican Basin. cereroue q 
Pi gee ae Ses ao ie 
pumping, ardin neluding Y 
Dam), Marias, Missouri-Souris fi 


i (Montana Di- 
vision), South Bench, and 
pumping units. Yellowstone River 


resus alate” Dis Fata Mi 
* Seuih Datota? angostura” Grand River (shades 
aie eta, Geeks) soe Ran 
proieel' (Boysen Dam), Glande nesetvoin Kole 


Glasgow ‘ 
ellowtaile 


? 
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Ww z . 
Owl Creek, Painstrock, Riverton, and Shoshone] Bureau of Reclamation is completed, including 


eons. the construction of the Bartlett d 
Transwission lines to carry ene i he partistt, Peet ee 
eau plants complete the list of Shitint panies fletian of Daina ot Rejeurlt Hoven Sorat 
a FORT PECK DAM, MONTANA are — Peis eo at Mountain dams; ‘and ae -- 
ie Fort Peck erments to project works. The six «~~ 
[ exeinesrs’ on tie Mistoutt Hivsr‘in TottMeasters | eoprovimatsiy. 4.000000 "acte-feet, and. form @ 
“Montana, is the largest earth-fill dam i i in of S nearly’ 60, milled Jong 
Boonsiructic I am in the world. | continuous chain of lakes nearly 60 miles long. 
tion was started in October,-1933, and the <p Lig! Rael a pacts he = te caper y 
7 z r hydroelectric © 
9 na lants located on the project st 
eiiiearca in, the sate J p C project canals have an in- 
D prevent Or matic ee ee srt Sm | Seas mafies of power transmission lines, 
"and for the production of hydroelectric power con. | The ogdavelt. deri Y anam Se ak : 
z ee e€nt with the primary demands of navigatio hundred feet below it S metiog with Touts: Gfsele 
; BR reste be the Fort peck Reservoir for navies: and is about 63 miles tram Arowe wits mle ieee [ 
were started in 1938. Globe. The dam site was in @ rou a Me: 
: i t gh mountainous | 
Pree, dam pas s total crest length of 4 miles, | Cie Y pcause of these conditions & 1ergs am sup 
, eross the river . Because o: ese conditions a large amount 
peliey nor penaIe Fert and a large dike section on | Of preliminary work was necessary before actual 
eee west, oo at el —_ ie length. phe average | construction of the dam could be started. 4 ; 
2 n ucture is 3,500 
GE doe-Lllowsit vplaut™ isstalled’ wy "the Corps 2848, Commissioner 
ee tn gin 1 y e Orps On April 12, 1945, Commissioner H. W. Bashore 
ae apoers is distributed by the Bureau of Rec- | of the Bureau of Reclamation submitted to the 
House Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation , 
SALT RIVER PROJECT—ROOSEVELT DAM an inventory of 415 irrigation and multiple-purpose 
The Salt River project is located in Maricopa projects inthe 17 Western States i 
Seesivedn south. central. Arizona and_coniprises Bureau could be prepared to construct in the post- 
942.000 acres of irrigable lands on both sides of war period, if the necessary authorizations and ap- 
Setealtubiver, with the Agua-Fria River as the propriations were made ayailable. At the time 
Western boundary. It was authorized for con- ages teh ts ale subi eos eaee Ss eo brid be 
| _ struction by the Secretary of the Interior on March che priests Deere therein, bad! been tia 
12, 1903 and was one of the first irrigation projects Sed for cormtriction by thee ere 
to be undertaken by the Reclamation Act of 1902. | ; eS a Reclamation prqpesal Laake 
“The water supply comes from ¢ontrolled flow of Sg tern i ; 
_ the Salt River and the Verde River, supplemented Create almost 206.000, new) trees ees 
"py 202 pumping plants utilizi undeferound. was most of them on lands which are now unpro- 
+ ters. In 1911 the Bureau of Reclamation completed Emus 
the Roosevelt dam and reservoir on the Salt River Remove drought hasarils: am 10056 Set aad 
storing 1,400,000 acre-feet, and a power-plant of geres which are now farmed with ialaealg ios 
26,240-horsepower capacity. The Government also Se Tage ESET Sipe 1 
built the Granite Reef diversion dam and pur- Provide power for industrial and domestic use 
ehased and improved the several independent canal Fg a Aacapa rh Heten oS three ieee 
systems. ing capacity of plants now operated b . 
In 1917 the project was turned over to the Salt Reclamation, which is the world’s largest DOWER ‘ 
River Valley Water Users’ Association for opera- | Producer; : 
eres Ga teaintenance. In 1922 the Association | Employ, at the peak: of construction ACU. Gah 
started a building program to provide additional workmen at construction sites and 640,000 more in 
storage and power. On the 49-mile section of Salt the mills and factories and on transportation sys- 
iver between Roosevelt and Granite Reef dams tems that would feed the almost endless variety 
three dams with power plants were constructed— | of materials to the projects. 
Horse Mesa. Mormon Flat and Stewart Mountain. Although construction would be centered in the 
Western States, more than half of the resulting 


The Cave Creek flood control dam and reservoir 
on Cave Creek was completed in 1922. Supple- employment will be spread over the Midwest, East 
mentary construction work started in 1933 by the| and South. 


cone ALL, Lissette oe 
Chief Ports in the United States 
1941 


¥ 


1941 


1940 


4 1940 Port 
Rank| Tonnage | Tonnage Rank| Tonnage | Tonnage 
3 Se ee ee 

‘NN. Y. Harbor (net). . 182,441,208] 129,813,652 || Port Aransas, Texas..| 20 5,946,427| 5,788,687 
42'416,529| 39,788,760 || Mobile, V4 i ern 21 5,124,624|. 4,950,554 

898 || Lake Charles, La.... 22 4,580,081} 4,244,272 

Estero Bay, Calif....| 23 4,305,660} 5,319,843 

Portland, Maine..... | 24 4,233,597| 3,386,404 $ 

New Haven, Conn...| 25 4,208,503} 4,243,400 

Everett, Wash...... 26 4,183,780] 4,053,875 

Sh ee 27 4:162,400| 3,953,724 

ge eabs4 ‘ BAP SS lees 3,828,218] 3,880,120 

Albany, N. Y... 29 3'653,424| 4,484,698 

, Texas... Jacksonville, Fla 3 30 3,536,571) 3,112, 
Har., Cal. 0,064,359 || Galveston, Texas....| 31 3,386,342|' 4,098,371 
are 1 919,712 Long Beach, Calif ..| 32 3,384,552| 2,969,712 
Bees 7 cate 4 Carquinez St., Calif... 3,193,234, 3,442, 

4 197,367 Oakland Harbor, Cal. 3,111,184| 3,010,135 

San Pablo and Mare ; 

Island Strait, Calif. b 2,879,247| 3,661,231, 


Bl Segundo, Santa 7 ‘ 
Monica Bay, Calif. 2,858,432| 2,638,646 
GREAT LAKES PORTS — 


147,695 |{ Sandusky, Ohio.... ; 10,606,876/ 10,190,681 
paee Mich: 2... 5% 9,084,830| 7,427,306 


ae 8, 
sh ee 24,33 22, 


ODIO! ict 
Rouge River, Mich.t. 
"040, Milwaukee, Wis..... 
1-452 200 Ashland, Wis.......: i 
11,412'624 ch... 5'318,917] 5,367,973 


{Included in Detroit tonnage. 


: _ WORLD'S _GREATESY PORTS, 1935 

The United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce rated New York the greatest portin the ~~ 

d, based on 1935 data, the last year comparison could be made on ‘available information. Other - 
: London, Kobe, Yokohama, Rotterdam, Baltimore, Colombo, Opes, - 


pos et se EE Seca war m: ¢ these ports were destroyed and some hav. 
> - war ma: hese 
ane he ania o f their countries has 


‘ 2 “! 9 
Indiana Harbor, gh lO 
" #Includes canal traffic. 


amburg. During 
erce, Others will not be returned because the foreign trade o 


ed to comm 
shed, hence the rank of the port will be lost. _ 


“WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 3 
The Metric System 


Source: National Board of Standards, U. S. Department of Commerce F 
% | 


The International Prototype Meter is kept at the International Bureau of Weights and Measures: 
By definition the meter now bears no definite relation to the earth’s quadrant, but is the length 
- of a certain platinum-iridium bar when supported in a definitely specified manner, at the temperature 
“of melting ice, and at standard atmosphere pressure (760 millimeters of mercury). s 

‘The kilogram is independently defined as the mass of a definite platinum-iridium standard, the 
International Prototype Kilogram, which is also kept at the International Bureau of Weights and 
Measures. The liter is defined as the volume of a kilogram of water, at standard atmospheric pressure, 
and at the temperature of its maximum density, approximately 4° C. The mefer is thus the fundamental 
unit on which are based all metric standards and measurements of length and area, and of volumes 
derived from linear-measurements. ’ 


a ae! 


Comparison of Metric and Customary Units From 1 to 9 


* 


’ 
* 


‘ ; LENGTH { 
peo: s a 
Inches Milli-|Feet Meters| Yards Meters|Rods Meters] U.S. Kilometers 
(in.) meters| (ft) (m) (yd) (m) (rd) (m)  |Miles (mi) (km) i 
1= 25.4001 10.304 801 1=0.914 402 1= 5.029 21 1= 1.609 347 
2= 50:8001 2—0.609 601 21.828 804 210.058 42 2—= 31218 694 | 
: 3= 76.2002 3=0.914 402 3—=2.743 205 315.087 63 3—= 4'828 042. 
4=101.6002 41,219 202 4==3.657 607 4—20.116 84 4—= 6.437 389 
§—127.0003 51.524 003 5—=4.572 009 525.146 05 5= 8.046 736 | 
6=152.4003 6=1.828 804 6=5.486 411 630.175 26 6— 9.656 083 
7=177.8004 7=2.133 604 7—=6.400 813 7=35.204 47 7=11.265 431 
8=203.2204 8—=2.438 405 8=7.315 215 840.232 68 8—=12'874 778 
9—228.6005 92.743 205 98.229 616 9=45.262 89 914.484 125 ” 
0.039 37=1 3.280 88=1 1.093 611= .198 8381 0.621 370=1 : 
0.078 74—=2 6.561 67—=2 2.187 222—2 0.397 677—2 1.242 740=2 
0.118 11=3 9.842 50=3 3.280 833— 0.596 515=3 1.864 110=3 
0.157 48— 13.123 33—=4 4.374 444—4 0.795 354—=4" 480—4 
0.196 85—=5 16.404 17=5 5.468 0565 0.994 192==5 3.106 8 
0.236 22— 19.685 00=6 6.561 667—= 1.193 0306 3.728 220—6 
0.275 59=7 22.965 83—=7 7.655 278=7 1.391 869=7 349 5907 
0.314 96=8 26.246 67—= 8.748 889=8 1.590 707—=8 4.970 9608 
0.354 33=9 29.527 50=9 9.842 5009 1.789 545—9 5.592 3309 
UNITS OF LENGTH 
Units Inches | Links | Feet Yards Rods Chains | Miles Cent. Meters 
1 0.126 263 0.083 333/0.027 778/0.005 051)0!001 2€3'0.000 016 2.540 
. 7.92 . 1 0.66 0.22 04 0.01 0.000 125 20.117 0.200 168 
12 11.515 152 1 [0.333 333|0.060 606/0.015 152/0.000 189 30.480] 0.304 801 
36 4.545 45 3 0.181 818|0.045 455|0.000 568 91. 0.914 402 
198 } 25 {16.5 5.5 1 (0.25 0.003 125] 502.921] -5.029 210. 
792 | .100 66 22 1|0.0125 2011.684| 20.116 84 
360 | 8000 5280 1760 320 80 1/160 934.72 |1609.3472 
0.3937 0.049 710]0.032 808/0.010 936\0.001 988]0.000 497/0.000 006 1} 0.01 
39.37 4.970 960|3.280 833/1.093 61110.198 838|0.049 710|0.000 621 100 itt 
AREA | 
Square Square Square Square | Square Square Square § 
inches centimeters feet meters yards meters |Acres Hect: il Danae: | 
(eq-in) (cm) | (sa. ft.) (m2) | (sq. yd.) Gm?) \(acre) (ha) | (sq. mi) vometers)| 
| i | 
1= 6.452 10.092 90 10.836 1=0.404 aS { 
2=12.908 2—=0.185 81 21.6723 30.8094" i 2.b900s . 
3=19.355 3=0.278 71 3=2'5084 31.2141 3— 77700 
4=25.807 4—0.371 61 43.3445 4—=1.6187 4=10.3600_ 
5=32.258 5—=0.464 52 5=4.1807 5=2.0234 > 
“ee ti | eh | Sa Sac 
: 45. =), =, =2'8328 7=18. iu 
851.613 8=0.743 23 8—=6.6890 83.2375 hae ae 
9= 58.085 9=0.836 13 97.5252 93.6422 9=23:3100_ 
0.155 00—1 10.764—=1 1,1960=1 2.471 as 4 
0.310 00= 21,5282 2'3920—2 41949) Oras : 
0.465003 32.292—3 3.58803 7.413= 1.1583—3 q 
0.620 00=4 43.0554 4.78394 9.884—=4 1.5444—4 k 
0.775 00=5 53.8195 5.97995 2.3 tt 
0.930 00= 64,5836 7.17596 1 336— 2 Sieke & 
1.085 00—=7 75.3477 8.37197 17.297— 2.70277 5 
1.240 00—8 86.1118 9.56798 19.7688 08888 
1.395 00=9 96.875=9 10.7639=9 22.239—9 3.4749—9 


A supplementary definition of the meter in terms of the wave length of light was: 

visionally by the Seventh General (International) Conference on Weights etd deceausde weed ake 

According to this definition, the relation for rgd cadmium light waves under specified conditions of 

temperature, pressure, and humidity is—1 meter=1 553 154.13 wave lengths. This corresponds to A 

ie ae Apa Phe of 6 438.469 6x10-7 millimeters. yheelm 
e kilogram is the fundamental unit on which are based all metric standards of 

is'a secondary or derived unit of capacity or volume. The liter is larger by about 28 Parte SeReatan 


than the cube of the tenth of the m .e. as = : : 
Foesitnetera, ? e meter, ie., the cubic decimeter—that is, 1 liter=1.000 028 cubic 
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UNITS OF AREA 


Square Square Square Square Ss 
Units inches links ~ feet iyards toda}, Square A 
1 sq. inch es Eo 
i Ra tink 62.7264 1] 0.015 942 eae aaa se peepee tO Hee §94 
8q. foo i 
1 on Sate ese Rett pa 5 0.111 1111 0.003 673 09 %: 000 229 568 
18q. rod 39 204 625/272.25 30.25 1} 0.033 057 85 | 0.002 066 12 
1 sq. chain 627 264 10 000 4356] 484 seh nee 
l acre — 6 272 640 100 000 ae 560 4840 160 rat 
1 sa. mile 4 014 489 600 64 000 000; 27 878 400 3 097 600 102 400 bo 
a a sk = cintne 69 an Sk 471 04 in 061 pee - 000 119 599} 0.000 003.954) 0.000 000 247 
5 = 4 . 195 985 0.039 
hectare = 15 499 969 | 247 104| 107 638.7 11 959.85 395.367 me oneal be 
¢ 3 Square Square Squ 
Units miles centimeters Se ctere Hectares 
1sq, inch pega 159 423/0.000 000 000 249 1 4 boo 
1 sq. link 000 000 015 625 40a ewe 0.020 $68 3° 0 ood ost 
1 sq. foot 000 022 9568 |0.000 000 035 870 1 929.0341 0.092 903 41 
1 sq. yard 0.000 000 322 831 8361.307 0.836 130 7 0 000 083 613 
*1sq. rod 0.000 009 765 625 252 929.5 25.292 95 
1sq. chain 0.000 1 4046 8 404.6873 0.040 
lacre 0.001 562 ~ 40 468 726/4046.873 0.404 687 
I sq. mile 640 25 899 984 703 2.589 998 258.9998 
1 sq. centi. 4 po 710}0.000 000 boo 038 610 1 0.0001 0.000 000 01 
sq. meter 10. 71 0.000 000 386 100 6 10 000 1 0.0001 
1 hectare 0.003 861 006 | 100 000 000 10 000 1 
VOLUME 
—————-—. | Gubic’ Gubic | Cubic. Cubic | Cubic 1) Gublc aaa 
Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic bic Cubic Cubic Cubic 
inches centimeters feet meters yards meters inches Liters feet Liters 
peed in), em?) (cu ft) (cu yd) (m3) (cu in.) (liter) (cu ft) (liter) 
i... —]§— | 
1= 16.3872 1—0.7646 1=0.016 386 7 
2= 32.7743 2=1.5291 2—=0.032 773 4 2 5 = aig 
3= 49.1615 32.2937 30.049 160 2 3= 84.949 
4= 65.5486 4=3.0582 4—0.065 546 9 4=113.265 
5= 81.9358 53.8228 5=0.081 933 6] © 
fe 8.3230 6=4.5874 6=0.098 320 3 160.808 
7=114.7101 7=5.3519 7=0.114 707 0 7=198.214 
8==131.0973 86.1165 8=0.131 093 8 295.530 
9—=147.4845 96.8810 9=0.147 480 5 F554 eae 
0.061 02—1 1.3079=1 61.025—1 ™ 10.035 315=1 - 
0.122 05—=2 2°6159—2 122:050=2 > 10030 tae 
0.183 07=3 3.92383 183.075=3 0.105 9463 
0.244 09—=4 5.23184 244,100—4 0.141 262—4 
0.305 125 6.53975 305.1255 0.176 577=5 
‘ 0.366 14—=6 7.8477=6 366.150=6 0.211 892— 
"4 0.427 167 9.1556—=7 427.175=7 0 247 2087 
0.488 19=8 10.4635—8 488.200=8 0.282 5238 
0.549 21=9 11.:7715=9 549.2259 0.317 8399 
5 
J UNITS OF YOLUME ’ 
aa Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic Cubic VE 
— Units inches feet yards centimeters |decimeters} meters 
a ioubicinch =| 1 0.000 &78 704|0.000 021 433 16.387 162] 0.016 387 |0.000 O1 ' 
d 1 cubic foot = 1728 1 0.037 wl 0 28 317.016 28.317 016 |0.028 Bir rst 
bicyard = 46 656 27 764 559.4 764.5594 0.764 559 4 
leubiccentii = ay 061 023 38} 0.000 035 314|0.000 ool 308 1}. 0.001 0.000 001 
 ieubie deci. = 023 38 0.035 314 45 /0.001 307 943 1000 1 = |0.001 
leubic meter —|61 093. $8 35.314 45 1.307 9: 1 000 000 1000 1 
4 \ 
aad + 
, ‘ CAPACITY—LIQUID MEASURE ‘ 
' U.S: fiuid ; U.S. fluid U. S. liquid U.S. liquid U. Ss 
4. drams Milliliters jounces Milliliters| pints Liters |quarts Liters | gallons Liters 
(fi dr) (ml) (fl oz) (ml) (pt) (liter) (at) (liter) (gal) (liter) 
1= 3.6966 1= 29.573 1=0.473.17 1=0.946 33 1= 3.785 33° 
2= 7.3932 z— Eee 2=0.946 33 , 2=1.892 67 2= 7.570 66 
pose .0898 ‘ 3= 88.719 3—=1.419 50 3==2.839 00 3=11.35600 
4.7865 4—=118.292 41.892 67 4=3.785 33 4—=15.141 33. 
513.48. 5—=147.865 5—=2.365 83 5—4.731 67 5=18.926 66 
, = 177.437 6—=2.839 00 6=5.678 00 6=22.711 99 
=25.8 7=207.010 7=3.312 17 7=6.624 33 7= 26.497 33 
829.5729 . 8=236.583 8=3.785 33 87,570 66 8=30.2: 
as 2695 9=266.156 9—=4.258 50 9=8.517 00° 9=34.067 99 
; 0.270 521 0.033 8151 2.11341 | 1.056 71=1 0.264 18=1 
i; 0.541 04=2 0.067 629=2 422682 — 2.113 42=2 0.528 36=2 
811 0.101 4 - 6.34033 3.170 13=3 0.792 58=3. 
5 ef. 1082 07=4 0.135 259—4 ~8.4537—4 4.226 84-4 © 1.056 71=4 
1,352 595 0.169 074==5 10.5671=5 5.283 55=5 1.320 89=5 co 
1.623 11—6 0.202 888—6 12,6805=6 | 6.340 26—=6 1.585 07==6 ” 
st 637: . {0.236 703= 14.7939=7 | 7.396 97—=7 1.849 24—=7 
ye bY oa 4 meth 518=8. 16.9074=8 8.453 68=8 2.113 423 
= : 0. 9.0208—=9 9.510 399 2.377 609, 


% c 
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CAPACITY—DRY MEASURE 2p 

> 5 

rae .S. .S.  Hecto- S. .Hecto- k 

quarts Liters pecks Liters pecks Dekaliters bushel liters bushels liters per 

(at) (liter) (pk) (liter) (pk) (dkl) (bu) (hl) per acre hectare s 

1=1.1012 = 8.810 1=0.8810 1=0.352 38 10.8708 
_ 22.2024 217.619 2=1.7619 2=0.704 77 2=1.7415 
3=3.3036 3=26.429 3==2.6429 3=1.057 15 3=2.6123 
4—=4.4048 435.238 43.5238 4—1.409 53 4—3.4830 
5=5.5060 544.048 54.4048 5=1.761 92 == 4.35. 
6=6.6072 6=52.857 6=5.2857 6=2.114 30 6—=5.2245 
7=7.7084 7==61.667 7=6.1667 7=2.466 68 7=6.0953 
8=8.8096 8=70.477 87.0477 82.819 07 8—6.9660 
9=9.9108 9=79.286 97.9286 9=3.171 45 = (Mes 

0.90811 0.113 511 1.18511 2.8378=1 1.14841 

1,8162—=2 0.227 038— 2.27032 5.67562 2.29692 

2.72433 0.340 54—3 3.40543 8.51353 3.44533 

3.6324—4 0.454 05—=4 4.5405—4 11.3513—=4 4,5937—4 

4.5405=5 0.567 56—5 5.67565 14.1891—5 5.74215 : 

§.4486— 0:681 08==6 6.8108—6 17.0269—6 6.89066 : 

. 6.3567— 0.794 59=7 7.94597 19.8647— 8.0390—= 

7.2648 0.908 10=8 9.08108 22.7026—=8 9.1874— 

8.1729=9 1.021 61=9 10.2161—9 25.5404—9 10.3359=9 

UNITS OF CAPACITY (Liquid Measure) : 
Units Minims. | Fluid drams |Fluid ounces Gills Liquid pt. — 
J minim == 1 0.016 666 7 0.002 083 33| 0.000 520 833/0.000 130 208 i 
1 fluid dram = 60 1 0.125 0.031 25 0.007 8125 
1 fluid ounce = 480 8 1 0.25 0.062: 
1 gill — 1920 32 4 1 0.25 ‘ 
1 liquid pint ———) 7680 128 16 4 1 
1 tae uid quart = 15 360 256 a 8 2 
: 1 ‘iiiliter os oo ae 2311 ee 270 518 on 033 814 7 
m = # 0.008 453 68 |0.002 113 42 
. ] liter = 16 231.1 270.518 3.8147 8.453 68 2.113 3 42 
1 cubic inch = 265.974 4.432 90 0.554 113 0.138 528 0.034 632 0 
Liquid 
f Units quarts Gallons Milliliters Liters pokes 
1 minim = 0.000 065 104/0.000 016 276 0.061 610/0.000 061 610] 
1 fluid dram = 0.003 906 25 |0.000 976 562 3.696 61 \o, 003 696 61 0: Qos ie s 
1 fluid ounce = 0.031 25 0.007 8125 29.5729 0.029.572 9 1,804 69 
ill = 0.125 0.031 25 118.292 0.118 292 7.218: 75 # 
1 liquid pint = 0.5 0.125 73.16, 0.473 167 28.875 
1 liquid quart = 1 0.25 946.333 0.946 333 57.75 
1 gallon = 4 1 3785.332 3.785 332 231 
1 milliliter = 0.001 056 71 |0.000 264178; 1 0.001 0.061 025 
1 liter = 1,056 71 0.264 178 | 1990 ie 61.0250. 
1 cubic inch = 0.017 3160 |0.004 329 00 | 16.3867 0.016 386 7 1 
UNITS OF CAPACITY (Dry Measure) ‘ 
Dry Dry Deka- 

* Units pints quarts | Pecks | Bushels| Liters liters anon 7 
ldry pint = 1 0.5 0.0625 0.015 625] 0.550 599\0.055 060 2 
] dry quart = 2 1 0.125 —-|0.031 25 | 1.101 198'0.110 120 $7.50 rr 
1 peck r 16 8 1 0.25 9 58 |0.880 958| 537.605 4 
1 bushel 35 64 4 1 83 3 ae 83 |2150.42 { 
1 liter aa 1.816 20 | 0.908 102/0.113 613)0.038 378] 1 61.0250 
1 dekaliter = 18.1620 | 9.081 02/1135 13 |0.283 10.250 ' 
leubic inch = 0.029 762} 0.014 881/0.001 860/0.000 465 0. 016 387 O. 001 639 Ee } 

MASS : 
Apothe- Avoirdu- = 4 

Grains Grams Teka Grams Bakes G ‘pois f Gi pois Kilo; | 

nces rams ounce: 

(grains) (8) |(drapor3) (8) | (ozt) —(@) | zavdp). (@) | dbavd) ae 
1=0.064 799 1= 3.8879 i= 31.103 1= 28.35 4 
2—0.129 598 2= 7.7759 2= 621207 2— 56.699 5=.007 oe 
30.194 397 3=11.6638 3= 93.310 3= 85.049 3—=1.360 78 
4=0.259 196 4=15.5517 - 4124 414 4=113.398 4=1'814 37 
5=0.323 995 519.4397 §=155.517 §=141. 2 
See) El] ERY) Sek Sas 

=0. =27.% i) 3 —==198. foe 

8=0.518 391 8=31.1035 8—=248.828 | popes 786 — bog uy ¥ 

90.583 190 9=34.9914 . 9==279.931 9—=255.146 9=4 082 33 § 
15,4324—1 0.257 21=1 0.032 151=1 0.0 ==]. 
30.8647—2 01514 41—=2 0.064 301—= 0.070 BAe? 109 943 
46.2971—3 0.771 62— oore 4523 0.105 8223 6.613 87=3 
61.7294—4 1.028 824 0.128 603—=4 0.141 096—=4 8.818 49-4 
77.1618=5 1.286 03—! 0.160 7545 0.176 370==5 
92.5941—6 1.543 24—6 0.192 9046 0.211 6446 13: oF 6 

108.0265—=7 1.800 44" 0.225 055==7 0.246 918=7 15.432 3 

123.4589=8 2.057 65=8 0.257 206—=8 0.282 1928 17.636 98=8 

tee: 8912—=9 2.314 85=9 0.289 set 0.317 466—=9 19.841 60=9 
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POUNDS AND KILOGRAMS 


1 


. Apothecaries | Ayoirdu i i 
G Units Grains Scruples Pennyweights Sree weer er Bead se eg i 
- Igrain = 0.05 0.041 666 67 0.036 571 43 |’ 0.016 6667 0.002 28 
/ lap.scru. = 0.833 333 8 0.731 428 6 0.333 333 0.045 Fis 3 
- ipennyw. = 4 4.2 1 0.877 7143 0.4 0.054 857 L 
a dav.d. =| 27.343 75 1.367 1875 | 1.139323 1 0.455 729 2 0625 
 lap.d. =| 60 2.5 2. 194 286 0.137 1429 
eS Vv. OZ. =| 437.5 21.875 | 18.229 17 16 7.291 67 
_ Tap. or ty.o—=| 480 | 24 20 17.554 8 1.097 1429 
- lap.or ty.lb=|5760 \288 210.651 4 13.165 714 
3 av. Ib. =}7000 350 291.6667 256 116.6667 16 ; 
1 mill. = 0.915 432 0.000 771618 0.000 643015) 0.000 564 383) 0.000 257 206] 0.000 035 274 
-1gram =|, 15.432 356 0.771 618 0 643 014 85 0.564 383 3 0.257 205 9 0 035 273 96 
1 Kilo. =]15 432.356 771.6178 643.014 85 564.383 32 257,205 94 35.273 96 - 
4 
. Apoth. or Apcth. or Avoird. 
Units troy ounces [troy pounds pounds Milligrams Grams Kilograms 
1 0.002 083 33 {0.000 173 611/0.000 142 857 64.798 918 | 0.064 798 918/0.000 064 798 
0.041 666 7 {0.003 472 222|0.002 857 143 1295.9784 1.295 9784 |0.001 295 978 
0.05 0.004 166 667/0.003 428 571 1555.1740 1.555 1740 [0.001 555 174 
0.056 966 146/0.004 747 179/0.003 906 25 1771.8454 1.771 845.4 |0.001 771-845 
1 0.610 416 667/0.008 571429)  3887.9351 3.887 935 1 0.003 887 935 
0.911 4583 |0.075 954 861/0.0625 28 349.527 28.349 527 0.028 349 53 
1 0.083 333 33 |0.068 571 43 | 31 103.481 j,31-103 481 0.031 103 48 
{ ap. or troy p.—=/12 1 0.822 8571 |373 241.7 373 241.77 0.373 241 77 
14.583 333 1.215.2778 jt 53 592.4277 453.592 4277 |0.453 592 427 
0.000 032 155/0.000 002 67S|0.000 002 201 0.001 0.000.901 
mel gram, ......—/*0.032 150 74 [9-002 679 23 \0.002 204 62 | 1000 1 0.001 ’ 
© i kilogram. .. ==!32.150 742 2.679 2285 |2.204 622 341]1 000 000 1000 1 
UNITS OF MASS GREATER THAN AVOIRDUPOIS OUNCES 
Avoir. Avoir. Short Hun Short Long Metric 
Units Qunces Pounds Weights Tons Tons Kilograms Tons 
lav. oz = 1 0.0625 0.000 625 0.000 031 25 |0.000 027 902)| 0.028 349 53 _| 0.000 028 350 ~ 
lav. lb. = 16 1 0.01 0.0005 0.000 446 428 | 0.453 592 427/ 0.000 453 592 
1sh.cwt=| 1600 100 1 0.044 642 86 45.359 243 | 0.045 359 243 
“ish.t. =/32 000 2000 20 1 0.892 857 1 907.184 86 | 0.907 184 86 
1 lg. ton =|35 840 2240 22.4 1.12 1 1016.047 04 | 1,016 047 04 
Lkilo. 135.273 957| 2.204 622 |0.022 046 223|0.001 102 311/0.000 984 206 1 0,001 
1 met. t =(35 273.957/| 2204.622 34] 22.046 223 1.102 3112 |0.984 20640 |1000 


When the tables do not give the equivalent of 
any desired quantity directly and completely, the 
equivalent can usually be obtained, without the 
necessity of making a multiplication of these Te- 
duction factors, by using quantities from several 


tables, making a shift of decimal points, if 
sary, and merely adding the results. 

The supplementary metric units are formed by 
combining the words ‘“‘meter,’’ ‘‘gram,’’ and “‘liter’’ 
pie the six numerical prefixes, as in the following 
table: 


neces=- 


Prefixes Meaning Units r 5 
i 
== one-thousandth Tooo 001 
one-hundredth wae -O1 “meter” for length 
ls 
= one-tenth TH 3 
10 “gram” for weight or mass 
yh one 5 lime 1 
ep deka- == ten 10 
ea. “liter” for capacity 
; # 100 
== oné hundred She 100 
1006 
== one thousand i 1000 


BASIS OF MEASUREMENT 


he 

All lengths, areas, and cubic measures in t 
vived from the international meter, 
itr the customary. 
1 meter=39,37 


the basic relation between units of 
Beant the metrig systems being: 


nches. 
l acities are based on the equivalent 1 liter 
: ee 1 000 628 cubic decimeters. The decimeter 
equal 37 i 1 accordance with the 


al equi 


differ from those used in 


ates oe 

1 77.420 cubi¢ inches) is ap- 

ly Uae ncn ia tenets ae 
19.36 as 

a. becons sading units ‘used in this country. 


74 s 
~The British 


} 15, 


{5 
IN PRECEDING TABLES 

All weights are derived from the International 
Kilogram, as authorized in the Mendenhall Order 
of April 5, 1893. The relation used is 1 avoirdupois 
pound=453.592 427 7 gramis. 

A liter (liter) is a unit of capacity equal to the 
volume occupied by the mass of 1 kilogram of pure 
water at its maximum density (at a temperature 
of 4° C, practically) and under the standard at~ 
mospheric pressure (of 760 mm). It is equivalent in 
volume to 1.000 028 cubic decimeters, according to” 

} test data; the value previously accepted was 


the la’ 
1,000 027 cubic decimeter: 


8. bt he 
‘A bushel (bu) is a unit of capacity equal to'the: 
volume of $ 1D) ae cubic inches. This is the ‘so- 


called stricken or struck bushel. A heaped bushel 


r les of 2 747.715 cubic inches was established 

Me the v. * Goutt of Customs Appeals on 

1912, in United States v. Weber (no. 157). A 

he aped bushel, equivalent to 144 pertckans bushels, 
is oO Fre Zi ; eels heey 


Feb.” 


\ 
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COMPARISON OF TONS AND POUNDS IN USE IN U. S. 
Kilograms Short Tons Long Tons 


Metric Tons 


Troy Lbs. Avoirdupois Lbs. | 
RENEE A eS 


1 0.822 857 0.373 24 0.000 411 43 0.000 367 35 0.000 373 24, 
2 1.645 71 0.746 48 0.000 822 86 0.000 734 69 0.000 746 48 
3 2/468 57 1.119 73 0.001 234 29 0.001 102 04 0.001 11973 
ia 3.291 43 , 1.492 97 0.001 645 71 0.001 469 39 0.001 492 97 
x < e rit 3 
5 4.114 29 1.866 21' | 0.002 057 14 0.601 836 73 0.001 866 21 
6 4.937 14 2.239 45 0.002 468 57 0.002 204 08 | 0.002 239 45 
7 5.760 00 2.612 69 0.002 880 00 0.002 571 43 0.002 612 69 
8 6.582 86 2.985 93 0.003 291 43 0.002 938 78 0.002 985 93 
9 7.405 71 3.359 18 0.003 702 86 0.003 306 12 0.003 359 18 | 
1.215 28° 1 0.453 59 0.0005 0.000 446 43 0.000 453 59 
2.430 56 2 0.907 18 0.0010 0.000 892 86 0.000 907 18 © 
3.645 83 3 1.360 7 0.0015 0.001 339 29 0.001 360 78 
; 4.861 11 4 1.814 3 0.0020 0.001 785 71 | ‘0.001 814 37 * 
6.076 39 5 2.267 96 0.0025 0.002 232 14 0.002 267 96 
7.291 67 6 2.721 55 0.0030 0.002 678 57 0.002 721 55 
8.506 94 7 3.175 15 0.0035 0.003 125 00 0.003 175 15 
} 9.722 22 8 3.628 74 0.0040 0.003 571 43 0.003 628 74 
5 10.937 50 9 4.082 33 0.0045 0.004 017 86 0.004 082 33 
‘ 2.679 23 2.204 62 1 0.001 102 31 0.000 984 21 0.001 : 
Sal 5.358 46 4.409 24 2 0.002 204 6 0.001 968 41 0.002 : 
Ae 8.037 69 6.613 87 3 0.003 306 93. 0.002 952 62 0.003 ; 
10.716 91 8.818 49 4 0.004 409 24 0.003 936 83 0.004 ; 
i 13.396 14 11.023 11 Fy 0.005 511 56 0.004 921 03 0.005 
| 16.075 37 |° 13.227 73 6 0.006 613 87 0.005 905 24 0.008 F 
\ 18.754 60 15.432 36 7 0.007 716 18 0.006 889 44 0.007 f 
21.433 83 17.636 98 8 0.008 818 49 0.007, 873 65 0.008 > 
24113 06 19.841 60 9 0.009 920 80 0.008 857 86 0.009 
2430.56 2000 7.18 1 0. 907 1 
: 4861.11 4000 1814.37 2 1 rest a 
AB's 7291.67 6000 2721.55 3 2i 2:721 55 ; 
Re 9722.22 8000 3628.74 4 3. 3.628 74 
3 12 152.78 10 000 4535.92 5 4. 
> 14583133 12 000 5443.11 6 5. reat $ 
17 013.89 14 000 6350.29 7 6: 6.350 29 : 
44 16 000 7257.48 8 ts 7.257 48 nl 
21 875.00 8 8164.66 9 8. 8.164 86 i 
2722.22 2240 1016.05 1.12 1 ‘ 
: 4480 2032.09 2.24 2 203s 08 { 
8166.67 6720 3048.14 3:36 3 3.048 14 
1 888.89 8960 4064.19 4.48 4 4.064 19 
13 611.11 11 200 5080.24 5.60 ; 
i 16 333.33 13 440 6.72 : e008 33 } 
19 055.56 15 680 7112.32 7.84 7 7112 32 s 
21 777.78 17 920 8.96 8 8.128 38 
2 ‘00 20 160 10.08 9 9.144 42 
2679.23 2204.62 1.102 31 0. 1 
46 4409.24 2204 62 1. 2 
t 8037.69 6613.87 3.306 93 2: 3 
f 10 716.91 8818.49 4.409 24 3. 4 
: > 
13 
a 396. 14 4. 5 
He} : 6. 7 
‘ 24 113.06 G a 


, ee pe tn | Nh cl 


} $1,00 1 month,.., . $. 903/$..004)8..005/5. -005 006 100.00 4.4 Ape | 

4 2 months. ... |" -007/ .008|" 1010 - 3i(° Bore. 07 |*-0aa 1S -ObS1® 066 )§- 07715 Oem 
ee . 1067 

an ‘s BR ie i month. ..| 334 


2 eee - 667 


5 a 6 
0671 it 3 


Years in Which a Civen Amount Will Double at Interest 


a ee 
At Compound [nterest ; 


At Compound Interest 


Rate | Simpl Cc eindalli ioe er 
a mple iom-= pounde me Rat - 
Interest | pounded | Semi- unded ihe Taterest pounded Poems 
Yearly Annually uarterly Yearly | Annually 
Years Years. Years, ~Y. 
. 1 100.00 69.660 69.487 69.237 6 1308 
| 1341| 66.66 46.556 46.382 46.297 6% 11.007 
2 50. 35.003 34.830 34.743 7 10.245 
2% | 40.00 28.071 27.899 27.748 7% 9.584 
3 33.33 23.450 23.278 23.191 9.006 
Pele | eae) a | ieee || ee 
[00 | : 7.41 » 31043. 
414 | 22199 15.747 15.576 15 490 9% act 
5 20.00 14.207 14.035 13.949 || 10 7395 
+ 6% I 18118 2 12.775 12.689. || 12 6.116 


, nee Re ae r= Si ( 
_ 
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DE pk ph fr peek at peak ih rt fre Jo fr rt pret rn et 
mbt Dk peta lll laslaslalanlananlaian 
og csteieinistsisisietstaininiajalelsleleteteleialaisiuiaielalntetelalalelal acai 


Po pet ek bet bet 2 
J pak peck fe fk pk fed nd fe ek lp J: fh ft rk J ra rt Joh ot th = 
Hee ROODOOROOSoO 


et 
Th apa NBs oes Iter ost @-ads Os ao ae eS ee te — 


Common Fractions Reduced to Decimals 
] 
"Nsths | 16ths | 32ds | 64ths 


8ths | 16ths |‘32ds| 64chs 


i 


3 6 


COON Ao PR WON 
a 
o 


10 


ra 
o 


"34375 ett 


_ 
Los 


Factors and Prime Numbers re 


actors are such numbers as multiplied together will produce a required number, 
Prime Number is one that cannot resolved into two or more factors; or, it is a number exactly — 
Jiple only by itself and unity. f \ y 
Composite Number is one that can be resolved into factors. a 

{ ¥ 


TABLE OF PRIMF NUMBERS FROM 1 TO 1000 \ 


233 439 557 653 169 883° \ 
239 443 fay 659 773 887 

241 449 66 737 7 

251 457 571 67. 797 gil 

257. 1 577 677 809 919 

263, A63 587 683 R11 92: 

269 593 691 821 937s 

271 479 599 701 823 941 

Vo aed 487 1 709 7 947 

281 491 607 719 829 953 

283 499 613. ., 727 839 967 

293° 3 617 733 971 i 
07 619 739 857 977 » 

1 §21 631 743 5) 982 al 

313 641 751 863 ~ 991 m 
317 541 643 757 877 997 

33 547 647 761 ! 


\ 


x 
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Multiplication and Division Table 


* id 

A number in the top line 19) multiplied by a ber at the top of that column (19) results in 
number in the last column on the left (18) pro- number (18) at the extreme left; also, a numbers 
duces the number where the top line and the side the table (342) divided by the number (18) at & 
--line meet, (342), and so on throughout the table. | extreme left gives the number. (19) at the p 
A number in the table (342) divided by the num-’ the column, and so on throughout, the table. 


2131415 176)7)8) 9) 10] if) 12) 13) 14] 15] 16) 17) 18] 19 | 20) 21 | 22) 23) 24) 25 


32] 34] 36]-38] 40) 42) 44) 46) 48) 50 4 
48| 51) 54) 52) 60) 63) 66] 69) 72) 75 4 
64] 68] 72] 76} 80| 84} 88} 92) 96/100 4 
80] 85] 90) 95)100}105)110}115) 120) 125 


18| 24| 30| 36| 42| 48] 54] 60] 66] 72| 78| 84| 90) 96|102/108|114|120|126|132/138) 144|150p) 
21] 28] 35| 42| 49| 56| 63| 70| 77| 84| 91) 98|105|112/119|126|133)140]147|154|/161| 168) 175) 
24| 32] 40] 48| 56] 64| 72| 80| 88| 96|104|112|120]128]136|144|152|160|168|176|184| 192| 200) 

27| 36] 45| 54| 63] 72| 81| 90] 99|108|117|126]135|144|153|162|171|180]189|198|207| 216] 225 
30| 40] 50! 60] 70| 80] 90|100/110|120|130|140|150|160}170|180|190|200|210|220|230| 240] 250 , 
33|44| 55| 66| 77| 88! 99/110|121}132|143|154|165|176|187|198|209|220|231|242|/253| 264| 275)p 
36] 481 60| 72| 84) 96|108|120|132|144|156|168]180|192|204|216|228/240|252|264/276| 288 90 } 
39] 52] 65| 78| 91|104/117|130|143|156|169|182|195|208|221|234|247/260|273/286|299] 312/325\h 
42| 56| 70| $4): 98|112|126|140|154)168]182\196|210)224|238|252|266)280)294|308)322| 336) 350\)) 
45| 60) 75| 90|105]120|135]150|165]180|195|210|225|240|255|270|285|306)315|330)345) 360) 3276/5 
48| 64 96|112|128|144|160|176|192|20€ |224|240|256|272|288)304/320|336|352|368) 384/400) 

51| 68| 85{102|119|136]153|170)187|204|221 |238|255|272|289|306|323|340|357|374|391| 408] 425 
64] 72| 90|108|126|144|162|180/198|216|234|252|270|288|306|324|342|360|378|396/414| 432) 450 H 

57| 76| 95/114|133|152|171|190|209|228|247|266|285|304|323| 3421361 |380|399|4181437| 456/475 

20 | 40] 60] 80|100|120|140/160]180|200|220}240) 260/280) 300) 320|340|360|380/400/420|440/460) 480) 500 

63| 84|105/126|147|168|189|210|231|252|273|294|315|336|357 (378/399 |420|441 |462/483| 504/525 
66| 88]110|132|154|176|198|220/242|264|286|308|330|352|374|396|418|440|462/484|506| 528] 550) | 

69| 921115/138|161|184|207|230|253|276|299|322|345|368|391|414|437|460|483|506|529| 552] 575 

72| 96|120|144|168|192|216|240|264|288|312|336|360|384|408|432|456|480|504/528|552|576| 600} 

50| 75|100|125|150|175|200|225|250/275|300|325|350/375|400|425|450|475|500|525|550|575| 600) 625 
1 as Pa CARTERET EN 

4 i 

Squares, Square Roots, Cubes and Cubic Roots of Nos. 1 to I 
Sq. |Cube Sq. |\Cube A Sq. (Gui 
No. | Sa. | Cube | Root jRoadl No. | Sq. | Cube [{Root |Root||! No. Root |Ra 
1 |1.000| 1.000] 1.000/1.000)| 35 | 1225) 42875] 5.916/3.271]| 68 | 8.246/4.0 
2 4 8] 1.414/1.259|| 36 | 1296] 46656! 6.000|3.301!| 69 8.306/4. 
3 9 27| 1.732|1.442|| 37 | 1369} 50653] 6.082/3.332|| 70 8.366/4.. 
4 16 64| 2.000] 1.587 444| 54872] 6.164|3.362|| 71 8426/4. 
5 25 125| 2.236|1.710|| 39 | 1521] 59319] 6.245/3.3911| 72 8.485|4.° 
6 36 216| 2.449]1.817|| 40 64000] 6.324|3.420]| 73 8544/4. 
7 49 343| 2.645/1.913|| 41 | 1681] 68921} 6.403|3.448|| 74 8.602|/4.. 
8 512] 2.828/2'000|| 421 1764 6.480|3.476]| 75 8.660|4.5 
9 81 729] 3.000}2.080}} 43 | 1849]. 79507) 6.557|3.503|| 76 8.717|4.2 
10 1000] 3.162/2.154|| 44 | 1936] 85184) 6.633|3.530|| 77 8.775)4.2 
11 | 121] 1331] 3.316|2.224)| 45 | 2025} 91125] 6.708/3.5561| 78 8.831|4.2 
12| 144] 1728| 3.464/2.289]| 46 | 2116 6.782|3.583|| 79 8.888]4.2 
13 | 169} 2197| 3.605|2.351|| 47 | 2209] 103823] 6.855|/3.608}| 80 8.944/4.8 
14| 196] . 2744] 3.741/2.410 2304| 110592] 6.928/3.634|| 81 9:000|4.3 
15) 225| 3375] 3.873/2.4 49 | 2401] 117649] 7. 659|| 82 9-055|4.8 
16 | 256] 4096] 4.000|2.519]) 50 | 2500 7.071|3.684|| 83 9.110|4.4 
17 9} 4913] 4.123]2°571|| 51 | 2601) 132651] 7.141|3:708]| 84 9.165/4.8 
18 | 324] 5832] 4:242/2.620]| 52 | 2704] 140608] 7.211/3.732|| 85 9.219/4.4 
19 | 361| 6859] 4.358/2.668|| 53 | 2809] 148877| 7.280/3.756]| 86 9.273|4.4 
20 | 400] 8000 4.472/2.714 2916] 157464|.7.34813.779|| 87 9.327|4.4 
21 1} (9261) 4.582|2.758|| 55 | 3025) 166375| 7.416/3:803]| 88 9:380\4.4 
22 10648! 4.690|2.802]| 56 | 3136] 175616] 7.483|/3.825]| 89 9.434|4\4 
23 | 529) 12167] 4.795/2.843|| 57 |/ 3249! 185193] 7. 1848]| 90 9. 486|4.4 
576| 13824] 4.899/2.88 58 | 3364] 195112] 7.615|3.870|| 91 9.539/4.4 
25 | 625) 15625| 5.000/2.924]| 59 | 3481; 205379] 7.681/3.893|| 92 9.591/4.8 
26 | 676) 17576) 5.099/2.962/! 60 | 3600] 216 7.746|3.914]| 93 9.643|4.4 
27| 729} 19683] 5.196|3.000|| 61 | 3721] 226981] 7.810|3.936|| 94 9:695|4.8 
28 | (784) 21952] 5.291/3:036|| 62 | 3844] 238328] 7:874/3.957|| 95 9.746/4.5 
29 | 841) 24389] 5.385/3.072|| 63 | 3969] 250047] 7.937\3.979]| 96 92798|4.8 
27000| 5.477|3.107 4096| 262144] 8. ‘0 97 91848/4.8 
3 61; 29791] 5.567|3.141|| 65 | 4225] 274625] 8:062/4.020]| 98 91899]4.6 
eo | Wes) SRS) BOSS MAT SS | HRB) otas| BRAE SA 483 ae 
; : .185/4.061|| 1 . ‘é 

34 | 1156] 39304] 5.831/3.239 8 10.9001 


‘Areas of Circles é 


To find the circumference of a circle multiply the |,or depth. Thus, a pi a 
diameter by 3.14159265 (commonly expressed as | foot in length wontatag Laas tn a qragter ane 
3.1416). *'To find the area of a circle multiply the| how many gallons are contained in a pipe _ 
aire = ee onan’ Reid Ae ang oss Pe ace x. ue Woe pane contents by 231, oineh f 
’ 5 s nts of a e number i a 
cylinder or pipe, multiply the area by the height | gallon. oe cane aachcs a ae Ce 


: A — = , 
CIRCLE AREAS IN EIGHTHS OF A UNIT ¥ | 
‘Diam- | Ci’m- . | Diam-| Ci’m- Diam- | Ci’m- Diam- 7m- . 
eter |ference| Ate# eter |ference| Af || eter |ference| Ate? | eter prenra ce 
1-32) .09817 0007 9-16/1.76715)  .2485]) 1 .14159 7854 j ; 
1-16) .19635 003 19-32/1.86532] .2768]| 1 1-16/3.33794' Bee 3 3-16 6 aren 
3-32) .29452 0069 21-32/2.0616 2}, 2 3-16/3.73064; 1.1075||2 5-1617.26493 
3-16] .58904 0276 11-16/2.15984] .3712]| 1 5-16/4.12334] 1.3530]|2 7-1617.65763 
7-32) .68722 0375) 23-32)2.25802| .4057||1 7-16/4.51604) 1.6230]| 2 9-16/8.05033 
9-32] .88357| .0621 25+32/2.45437| .4793]| 1 9-16/4.90874| 1.91765]| 2 11-16|8 443) 
11-32/1.07992] .0928) 27-32/2.65072) .5591]) 1 11-16)/5.301 2.2365|| 2 13 16 8 aaer3 
13-32)1.27627! 1296 29-32'2.84707! .6450!! 1 13-16'5.69414! 2.5802]! 2 15-16'9 22843 


A square is equal in ares to a circle when the side Js 1.1! he si 5 
“of the square equals 0.88623 multiplied by the dain: | pues seelene eee a ae Ad oe e 
eter of the circle; or when the diameter of the cirele| a cirele to the circuunference is 5 


4 


% World Facts—Atomic Weights, Symbols, Density 


> - * \ “ 
International Atomic Average Weights, 1941 
(The Chemical Elements) , 
urce: The Journal of the American Chemical Society. Atomic weight is t ‘gn, 
om of an element compared with the average weight of an atom oF nines aie ai 8 om 


ghemical elements was founded in 1871 by the Russian chemist, Mendely y 
: i eev. he 
ing to their properties. Later they were numbered according to thelr Sn: popes BS ie 


Atomic] Atomic © 


| Atomic | Atomic 
Number] Weight 


Symbol |Number Weight 


Symbol 


Potassium 
Praseodymium..?. 
Protactinium. 


Rubidium. 
jRuthenium 
|Samarium . 


Ytterbium. 
Cob pice Y 


Density (Actual Weight) of Chemical Elements _ 


sical Tables, grams per cubic centimeter. To reduce to pounds per 


> Gource: Smithsonian Institution Phy 
3 cubic foot, multiply by 62.4 


- Aluminum, liquid. . Be 659.7 Mercury, ligquid........- 13.596 
‘Antimony, liquid 6. 630.5 Molybdenum........+-- 10.2 
_Argon, liquid. 1.4 -189.2 Neodymium. LE ci 840 
: 5. (820) N6O0 wd ureig cine ¢ 1.204 ~248 .67 
3. 50 Nickel, .'.2..- 44 8.8 1455 
9. 271.3 Nitrogen, liquid 0.810 3209.86 
2. 2300 Osmium...... 22.5 7 4 
4/2 7.2 Oxygen, liquid 1.132 -218.4 | 
8. 320.9 Palladium. .....-.-+-+:+ 11.5 1553 - 
Re 26 Phosphorus, A Px 44, 
i 810 Platinum, .2...¢.+--++ 21.3 1773.5 
3. + Potassium. .....+-+++-% 0.870 62. 
2. wih Praseodymium.....-.-+ 6.6 940. 
Ve 640 Rhodium......-++e-+e> 12. 1966 
2.2 -101.6 Rubidium. ......-- «|, 1.5382 38.6 
6. 1765 Ruthenium. . 12.30 50 
8. Samarium. . yet! > 1300 
8. 1950 Selenium 4.82 220 
8. 1083 Silicon, crystal 2.42 1420 
pium......-+-- Sele he 4, ere Silver, cas : 10.42 960.5 + 
orine, solid.....- 33 -223 Sodium....... eae 0.971 97.5 
allium......++-+-+e0> 5. 29.7 Strontium, solid.,,..-+-- 2.6 800. 
5. 958.5 Sulphur, solid?.......- >. 2.0 113 
Sa 1: fea || Tantalum....... as ett aD tt 
19. 1063 ellurium, crystal.....-. 6.25 452. 
13. (1700 ° Thallium.....-.- athena 11.86 303.5 
0. 272 Thorium. ....-++s++9 apy 22.00 1845 
0.763 —259.14 oe 3 7.184 231.89 
7. 155 4.5 1800 
4.94 113.5 18.6 3370 ; 
7.86 1535 18.7 «1850 
3.4 -169 5.6 1710 
6.15 826 3.52 -140 
aS GRS 11.005 ~ 327.4 4.57 1490 
YBa « 0.534 ° 186 4.32 419.47 
SALTAL 651 6.53 1900 
7.3 1260 


m melts at 960° centigrade: carbon, at 3500", 


a 


» re ee ee 
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Foreign Weights and Measures 
Source: United States Bureau of Standards, as of 1933 


= American Denomina- . America > 
eo Where Used Equivalents [| tions — Where Used Equivalents 


4.422 gals. 2 metric tons. : 
5.6188 bu. z 


.|Portugal s ae: 
3 Argentine op aged o|35.3: 32 aie € . c = 633 ax acres. 
tary : Argentine Se 1: b198, ‘bs. 
Cen . {1.014 Ibs, 


}|Cuba, Spai a 
Venezuela. 


: Fed. Malay States. 
Sumatra ‘ 0 


35.3 cu. ft. 


oe te 5 112 Ibs. ereiaterere ric 
‘ - : 2.6997 acres, SARs Soa (south) . 
15. Beet aerko ,orlgrm. a (flour)... no 


(double) Uruguay... 
(single) Uruguay 


Sun 
Tael paras ¥ 
Tan 


Spain Tehetvert. 

Argentinic a pe = 088 The quts. aes 
exico.... ; 

Zanzibar 


1 acres 


esses. (2.838 DU. 
O4 Liquid 26.418 gals, 
WATID Y claws oso « 2.471 acres, 
Joch ie 


oe 3 caragua. 
~ Ken Japan . : Ba ee 32.913 inches, 
Kil i a a Metric. = SO ceo eat cones Cuba.,... 33. 388 pe 
ft Austria (Germany) 2 O74 yds. Ta meee aes Piotr, ais oy 


Wey ssn. sake 
melee! SEER < boca and Ireland. ./41.282 bu, 


‘The metric carat of 200 milligrams A now very generally in use. The word also is used to 
the proportion of alloy in a metal: ac pure gold is 24 carats fine, “4 i 


\ ; 
World Free Bishel 


itish Imperial bushel = 1.03205 U. S. (Win- 
ster) bushel. 

S. bushel = 0.96895 British Imperial bushel. 
tish quart = 1.03205 U. S. dry quarts 
U.S. dry quart = 0.96895 British quart. \ 

British quart (or gallon) = 1.20094 U. S. liquid 

Warts (or gallons). 
Pan liquid quart (or gallon) = 0.83268 British 
t (or gallon). 
The British .gallon, under the act of 1878, is 
med as the volume of 10 standard pounds of 
illed water weighed in airagainst brass weights, 
h air and water at 62 degrees Fahrenheit with 
he barometer at 30 inches. 

The _ British gallon contains 277.420 British 
zubic inches (277.418 U. S. cubic inches); and 8 
Nons make 1 Imperial bushel 2219.36 British 
pubic inches (2219.34 U.S. cubic inches). * 

The difference between the British inch and the 
U.S. inch comes from the fact that the equivalents | 
pi the metre in terms of the British yard and the ' 


and, Other Weights and Measures 
U. S. and British Weights 


| inches. 
| which were used for three different purposes. 


‘and Measures Compared 


Source: United States Bureau of Standards thy 


U.S. yard are slightly different. 

A meter equals 39.37011 British inches, or 39.37 
United States inches. The value of the inch never 
has been fixed by. Congress. oes) 

The foot came from the length of the king’s foot; 
the old cubit was the length of a forearm; the grain 
came from the weight of a single grain of wheat 
“‘well dried from the middle of the ear’’; and-the 
inch originated as the thickness of a man’s thumb,- 
Traditionally the acre was the area of ground that 
a plowman with one ox could ‘turn over in a day. 

Often, neighboring countries assigned slightly 
different lengths to the same unit, such as the foot 
—which might equal any length from_11.3 to. 14 
The Greeks recognized three different aeeel 

n 
pre-Elizabethan England, the gallon depended upon 
the usage, that for wine being considerably smaliet 
than the standard for ale. i 

The height of horses is measured in hands and 
their weight in stones; paper by the ream, whici: 
may be 480 or 500 sheets. 


Household 


. 
“One teaspoon=1!4 fluid drams; one tablespoon= 
8 teaspoons (level-full measure in each case). 
“One quart dry measure contains 67.20 cubic 
One quart liquid measure contains 57.75 cubic 
hes. One pound of butter displaces approxi- 
ately 3114 cubic inches as the average butter 
on is 214 x 2% x 5 inches. 

"The following tables of equivalents are taken 
om the Fannie Merritt Farmer’s ‘‘The Boston 
poking School Cook Book.’’ 

A few grains=less than 4% teaspoon; 16 table- 
poons=1 cup. 

Three teaspoons=1 tablespoon; 32 pint=1 cup. 
One fluid 0oz.=—2 tablespoons; 1 qt. jar=4 cups. 
Two pints=1 quart; 4 gills—1 pint. 

Eight quarts=1 peck. 


Source: United States 


' United States—Federal law for duties on imports 
poles (green or ripe), 50; barley, 48; corn 
(eracked), 56; corn (shelled), 56; flaxseed (lin- 
oats (hulled or unhulled), 32; peas, 


: , 60. ' 

Dry measure in the United States is based on the 
English Winchester bushel. Both Federal and 
te laws fix the bushel as a unit of 2150.42 cubic 


hes © 
The United States Court of Customs Appeals 
Idecided (1912), that a ‘‘bushel’’ under the tariff 
iw means a heaped bushel, and that a heaped 
‘bushel should contain 2747.715 cubic inches. Under 
s decision a heaped bushel is 27.8 per cent larger 
n a struck bushel 
The Federal Stan’ 


Source: United States 
unit expressing electrical power 
epresents power in mechanics, 
oduct of the volts (pressure) 
Thus; 2 volts times 
irect. current circuit 4 


Bushel Weights in Pounds ay 


dard Container \Act of 1916 fixes © 
Electrical Units : 


Measures 


Four pecks=1 bushel; 4 quarts=1 gallon. 

The approximate weights of certain common 
commodities per cup (44 liquid pint) are: : 

Granulated sugar, butter, lard, and rice—%2 
pound. i” ‘ 

Flour—!4 pound, 

Cornmeai—5 ounces. 

Stemmed raisins—6 ounces. 

A 1-qt. measure holds 1 Ib. of wheat flour, soft 
butter or broken loaf sugar; 1 lb. 2 oz. of corn 
meal or brown sugar; 1 lb. 1 oz. of powdered 
white sugar. 

There are as a rule 10 eggs to a pound. 

Milk, at 68° Fahrenheit, weighs'8.60 lbs, a gallon 
provided it contains 3 per cent of butter fat; cream — | 
8.37 Ibs. a gallon, if it has in it 28 per cent of 
butter fat. When cream contains 40 per cent of 
fat it weighs 8.28 lbs. a gallon. ‘ 


Bureau of Standards Wa 
standards for baskets and other containers’ for 
small fruits, berries, and vegetables of the follow- 
ing capacities: 12 pint, 1 pint, 1 quart or multiples 
of the quart, standard dry measure; and standards 
for Climax baskets for grapes and other fruits and 
vegetables of thé following capacities: 2, 4, and 12 
quart, standard dry measure. This act is interstate 
in application. ; 

The U. S. standard barrel for fruits and’ vege- 
tables (except cranberries) has a capacity of 7,056 
eu. in.; the U. S, standard barrel for cranberries 
has a capacity of'5,826 cu. in. 

A cord of wood contains 128 cubic feet. The 
standard size of 2 piled cord of wood is 8 feet long. 
by 4 feet wide, by 4 feet high. 

A board foot is 1 ft. x 1 ft, x lin. 


Bureau of Standards 
power or inversely 1 kilowatt (kw) is equal to about 
114 horsepower.! 

The horsepower represents the power required 
to lift a weight of 33,000 pounds 1 foot in 1 minute 
or 550 pounds 1 foot in 1 second. 

The ohm is the unit of electrical resistance and 
represents the physical property of a conductor 
which offers a resistance to the flow of electricity, 
permitting just 1 ampere to flow at 1 volt of pres- _ 
sure. 


ee8 30;LX XX .. .80;}CCCC...400/CM..... 900, 
coun XE Pres 40|XC..... .90|D os, Mines 1000 
STA ie Gotoh 50/C2......100|DC......600/MCM. 190) 
“19/LX.......60,/CC...... 200/DCC....70€)/MM., . .2000 
; ‘25+ *29/ EX. |. ./701CCG! |. /300/DCCC. .800) 3 
over a numeral, multiplies the value by 1,000; thus, K=10,000; L=50,000; C=. 
00,000; M=1,000,000; CLIX=159,000; =559,000. : ; 
b oman numerals are as | (3), a letter laced before one of greater value sub. 
eats eit repeats its yalue— | tracts therefrom—IV=4 LS 


a letter placed after one 
thereto—V1I=6; DC=600: 


of each; i, pound; 3 
minim, or drop, 


Arabic numerals are those now commonly in ‘use 
—0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, ete. 


Medical Signs-and Abbreviations 


ht be made; Ad., add to; Ad lib.,: 
ee aise M., mix; Mac., macerate: 


eon pean te  aitat 
d; Sum., to be taken; D. dose; p lute; 
file, filter; Lot. a wash; Garg. a gargle:. Hor. 
Decub., a time; Inject., injection; Gtt., 


epee Aq., water; 
a e; Aq. ; 
Pulv. powder: Pil., pill; 


t bed drops: 
ss, one-half; Ess., essen: ie ae 


4, 


\ 


246 
Weight of 


The weights given below may be used to estimate 
the approximate weights of trees less limbs by mul- 
tiplying weight per cubic foot by number of cubic 
feet per tree. 

The-following rule may be used to estimate the 
volume of a tree in cubic feet: 


Per cubic 
Speci = 1600 
es F 
Air- board 
Green| dry feet 
» Lb. Lb. Lb. 
46 28 2,330 
52 34 2,830 
48 41 3,420 
46 38 - 3,160 
43 26 2,170 
42 26 2,170 
54 45 3,750 
57 44 3,670 
50 38 3,160 
E 46 27 2,250 
Cedar, Alaska............ 36 31 2,580 
_ Ceder, eastern red........ 37 33 2,750 
Cedar, incemse........... TM A RS yee ae 
! Cedar, northern white....| 28 22 1,830 
Cedar, Port Orford....... 56 29 ,420 
Cedar, southern white....| 26 23 1,920 
Cedar, western red....... 27 23 1,920 
@herry, biack....:....-.. 45 35 2,930 
SSL es 55 30 50) 
Cottonwood, eastern.....- 49 28 2,330 
Cottonw'd, northern black.| 46 24 2,000 
Cypress, southern........ 51 32 2,670 
Douglas fir, coast region...} 38 34 2,830 
_ Douglas fir, Inland Empire 
RIOR. eis c gie astee es 0 36 31 2,580 
Douglas fir, Rocky Mt.reg.| 35 30 500 
Elm, American... ., ayet Of 35 2,920 
Blm, rock....3.. 53 44 3,670 
Elm, slippery............| 56 37 3,080 
1 RR eee 45 25 2,080 
, ‘Fir, commercial white.....| 46 27 2 
Mapa, black... 2... .-. 2.6 45 35 2,920 
GUM PEG, ee eee eee e 50 34 2,830 
Gum, tupelo,.....,../.... 56 35 2,920 
EFAOKDEITY.... 0... 2. we vee 50 37 3,080 


The decorative value of wood depends upon its 
color, figure, luster, and the way in which it takes 
fillers, stains, fumes, and transparent finishes. 

The sapwood of all species is light in color and 
in some species it, is practically white. The white 
sapwood of certain species, such as maple, makes it 
preferable to the heartwood for specific uses, In 
some species, such as hemlock, the true firs, bass- 
wood, cottonwood, and beech, there is little or no 
difference in color between sapwood and heart- 
wood, but in most species the heartwood is darker 
and fairly un‘form in color. 

In plain-sawed boards and rotary-cut veneer the 
annual growth rings frequently from ellipses and 
parabolas that make striking figures, especially 


' aE 
World Facts—Weights of Woods, Water, Other Solids — 


* . vr 


Commercially Important American Woods _ 
i 


Source: United States Department of Agriculture. 


0.78 X D2 i 
= ————_ XH HX.4 | 

f . ¥ 

where V’== volume of tree in cubic feet % 
42 = the square of the tree’s diameter at 4% fe 

from the ground in inches y 

H = total height of tree in feet 3 
Per cubic c 

foot teal 
Species = ; ) 

;} Air- board 

Green| dry feet 

Lb. Lb. Lb. 
Hemlock, eastern.. 50 28 2,330 + 
Hemlock, western 41 29 - a : 
Hickory, pecan 62 45 3,750 | 
Hickory, true. 63 51 |° 4,250 » 
Honeylocust. . 61 AM ce: ft 
Larch, western... tell 88 36 3,000 

Locust, black. 2... ....56 58 48 4,000 
Magnolia, cucumber......| 49 33 2,750 
Magnolid, evergreen...... 59 35 2,920, 
Maple, bigleaf.;..:...... 47 34 2,830 | 
Maple, black... .\......... 54 40 3,330 © 
Maple edie ws cen yas 50 38 3,170 © 
Maple? Stivar., ss ''s-'ssiavls 45 33 2,750 — 
Maple sbugar cc... «tues « . 56 44 3,670 | 
GK Ted-4 4 Cid oes ieee «| 64 44 3,670 » 
Oak white? fo 2: SG oes 63 47 at $ 
Pine, lodgepole........... 39 29 2, i 
Pine, northern white...... 36 25 2,080: > 
Pine, - Norway. 5ii/<. a5 + Sis 42 34 2,830 © 
Pine, ponderosa.......... 45 28 2,330 | 

Pines, southern yellow: 3 
Pine, loblolly. ......... 53 36 pet 4 
Pine, longleaf. . -| 55 41 3, j 
Pine, shortleaf. 52 36 3,000 — 
Pine, sugar........ 52 25 2,080 + 
Pine, western white 35 27 2,250 | 
Poplar, yellow..... 38 28 2,330 | 
Redwood....... 50 28 2,330 » 
Spruce, eastern... -| 34 28 2,330 | 
Spruce, Engelmann. -| 39 23 1,920 } 
Spruce..Sitka..<.4ccip<s.s 33 28 2,330 | 
ERIRATDEITY. 6 voc decet eas 48 36 3,000 » 
VORMIOLO=.ceetes + Mas hes 52 34 2,830 » 
TRDRTACE 75 oc 6 te aoa 47 37 3,080 + 
Walnut, black............ 58 38 3,170 + 


when the rings are irregular in width and outlim 
on the cut surface. On quarter-sawed surface 
these rings form stripes, which are not especi il 
ornamental unless they are irregular in width ang 
direction. The relatively large rays, often referred 
to as flakes, form a conspicuous figure in quarter! 
sawed oak and sycamore. With interlocked grairi 
which slopes in alternate directions in successi 

layers from the center of the tree outward, quarter! 
sawed surfaces show a ribbon effect, either be 
cause of thé difference in reflection of light fron 
successive layers when the wood has a natura 
luster or because cross grain of varying degre 
absorbs stains unevenly. Much of this type 

figure is lost in plain-sawed lumber. 


‘ ay 
° | 
Weight of Water | 
Source: Smithsonian Institution Physi¢al Tables, : a! 
1 cubie inch.. -03617 pound, 1 eylindrical foot. .... 6.0 U.S. 
12 cubic inches .434 pound, 2.282 cylindrical feet...... 112.0 oun 
fA cuble foot 5 pounds, 45.64 cylindrical feet..,...2240.0 pounds, 
1 cubic foot c 7.48052 U.S. gals 1 imperial gallon. , ~ 10.0 pounds, 
1.8 cubic feet. . .0 pounds 11.2  imperiai gallons. - 112.0 pounise 
85.84 cubic feet.. - 2240.0 pounds, 224 imperiai gallons 2240.0 pounds, 
1 cylindrical inch ‘ .02842 pound. 1 U.S, gallon... ‘ 8.355 ~~ pounds, 
12 cylindrical inches i .341 = pound. 13.44 U.S. gallons.. - 112.0 pounds. 
1 eylindrical foot... .... 49.10 pounds. 268.8 US. gallons.. - 2240.0 pounds |] 


Caoutchouc,.... 
Celluloid........ 
Cement, set.....)/170-1 
Jhalk........../118-175 
Charcoal: Oak.. FS] 
OIBY . oc oe oe os 1122-162 


\ 
{ 


Material Lbs. Material Lbs. 
Gypsum. ..,....|144-145||PitcR...........|. 6 
Hornblende i 187||Porcelain.......|143-14 
ee 5 PRES PA eee a 162-18 
ORY wins en aio ie « berese.0 te « | OODMEE 
Lime: Mortar. .|103-111 “| 
Limestone. . .| 167-171 RE 
4 - 1306-324 
e « |231-256 
.|160-177 
165-200 
ans 
D 
Parafin........| 64-57 
CALs. cinvcics sci] 52 
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World Facts—Heights and Weight for Men and Women ‘ 


Average Height and Weight of Men and Women ~— fp: 
Source: Life Insurance Medical Directors and the Actuarial Society of America, , 
The weights are with shoes on, and usually with coat and yest, which weigh from 3 to 7 pounds 
MEN WOMEN OC Vga eg 
Hst.| Hgt.|| Hgt.| Hst.| Het.) Hst.| Het.) Het. t. 
oe etl aay) el sqe| sea] eo gt,) 


a 
or 
322 


Group 3" 1 5 5’ 6” 7371 5 ar) Be Be 
on Wet Wat. ¥ Wet.| Wat.) Wet.) Wet.) Wet.!| W Wet.| Wet.! Wet.| Wet.) Wet.) W 
Ay 15-19 108 111 114 | 118 | 122 | 126 | 130 | 134 105 | 107 | 110 | 113 | 116 | 119 | 12 
oe 25-19 113 115 118 | 121 | 124 | 128 | 132 | 136 110 | 112 | 114 | 117 | 120 | 123 | 126 
ay. 119 121 124 | 127 | 131 | 135 | 139 | 142 113 |. 115 | 117 -} 12Q:|.123 | 126 | 129 
ye 25-29 124 126 128 {| 131 | 134 | 138 | 142 } 146 116 | 118 | 120 | 122 | 125 | 129 | 132 
_ 30-34 127 129 131 | 134,| 137 | 141 | 145 | 149 119 | 121 | 123 | 125 | 128 | 132 | 136 
"35-39 129 131 133 | 136 | 140 | 1 148 | 152 122 | 124 | 126 | 129 | 132} 136 | 140 © 
: 132 134 136 | 139.) 142 ii: 150 | 15 126 | 128 | 130 | 133 | 136 | 139 | 143 ' 
iy 645-49 134 136 138 | 141 144 48 | 152 | 156 129] 131 | 133 | 1 139 | 142 6 
_ 50-54 135 137 139 | 142 | 145 4 157 131 | 133 | 135 8 
5’8”| 5°97) 5710775’ 11”| 6’ 6 0"| 672”! 6737)| 576"! 5°77) 578”! 5° 9°15/107/5' 4 1” 6’ i 
15-19 138 142 146 | 151 | 156 | 161 | 166 | 171 127 | 131 | 135 | 139 | 1 147 | 151 
' 15-19 140 144 148 | 153 | 163 | 168 | 173 130 | 134 | 138 | 141 | 145 |, 150 
54 


150 + 158 | 163 | 169 | 175 | 181 | 187 136 | 140 | 144 | 148 | 152 | 155°) 159 
30-34 154 158 163 | 168 | 174 |.180,| 186 | 192 140 | 144) 148 | 152 | 155 | 1 162 
35-39 157 162 167 | 172 | 178 | 184'| 191 } 197 144°) 148 | 152 159 65 * 
: 159 164 169 | 175,| 181 } 187 | 194 | 201 147 | 151 | 155 | 159 | 162 | 166+) 169 , 
_ 45-49 161 166 171 | 177 | 183 | 190 | 197 | 204 151 | 155 | 169 | 163 | 166 | 170 | ‘173 PS 
_ 50-54 162 167 172 | 178 | 184 | 191 | 198 | 205 || 152 1} 157 | 162 | 166.1 170 b 174 177 


The figures in the above tables (except the top 15-19 line in each table) are taken from the — 

_ “Medico-Actuarial Mortality Investigation” published in 1912. bay Sa 
A similar investigation was made in 1929 jointly by the Actuarial Society of America and the | 
ios of Life Insurance Medical Directors and reported in the ‘Medical Impairment Study" © 

~ 9). sf Bi} + 
The data from this study agreed so closely with those of the previous one that changes in. the table , 

_ were recommended for only those ages below 20. ap § 
Accordingly, the figures in both tables (except those in the top 15-19 lines in each table),represent — 

the results of the 1912 and 1929 irquiries. f 


¢ 
vr 


WEST POINT CADET MEASUREMENTS : . Sram Lh, 
Chest measure Chest_ measure 
Weisht at expiration Weight atexpiration 
aS SS Ret) |__| 
Age H8t- |otand-| Mini- |Stand-| Mini- || Aée Het. lStand-| Mini- |Stand-|Mini- 
: ard | mum ard |mum - ard | mum |. ard 
pounds|pounds| inches | inches pounds|pounds| inches jin 
id SS —— a ———— |_—_—___—. |-—-——_——_——- 
a 5 117 104 3044] 29 64 123 110 31% 
as 121 106 30%| 29% 65 127 112 314% 
66 125° 110 31 -| 29% 66 131 116 31% 
67 129 114 31%} 29% 67 135 120. 32 
68 }° 133 118 31%| 30 68 139 124 32%" 
17 years 69 137 122 31%| 30% ||20 years 69 143 128 32% 
70 141 126 32 30% 70 147 132 32% 
71 145 130 32%) 30% 71 151 136 33. 
esi : 72 149 134 32%] 31 s 72 155 ! 140 33% 
e 73 153 138 32%] 31% |K 73 159 | 144] (33% 
a 74 | 157 142| 33 | 31% 74 | 163.) 148 | (33% 
106 |- 30%] 29% 64 124 111 |.. 3144] 30 
ee 108 31 29% 65 128 113 31%|- 30% 
127 112 314%| 29% 66 132 117 32 
131 116 31%] 30 67 136 121 32% 
135 120 313%4| 30% 68 140 125 32%| 31 


139 124 32 301% ||21 years 69 144 129 32% 


THE ORGANS OF THE HUMAN BODY 
ore ‘Source: Arthur MacDonald. Anthropologist, Washington, D. ©, 


, 4 J TGram : m s/Per Ct 
7 Grams|Ounces; Per Ct. }Grams)Ounces; Per &t. es 8 Gunes 3 
A ee SPREE Stee, (ESR RE eraser” 


ie rar 70] 0.346 ||Adrenals. 10| 0.35] 0.014. © 

Brain) 1,400). 49. gat Beer 600 5 2°75 ||Muscles. .| 30,000}1,050 43.09" 
“4 peaxt ; penn ay 7 eae ineear 1.800 10.5.| 0.44 ||Skeleton. | 11,500| 400 (15.35 
gent. means ratio to total body weight. | yee tape 


Great Inventions 
AMEEICAN y 


Invention pe Inventor Date Inyention Inventor Date 
ha ooe as | $$ | em 
Sub: piin|eTods.....2. 2.0626 en eta iy for ore extract- “ 1899 
ul ayarine, on edo.. AV RSME! 28 5 sia0 [220.0 5 | ENS sg oo oe bien alacete operate MOLDS =f. ate ‘ 
anna os oe Deka elas Fitch.... aie Steel alloy, high-speed. .}Taylor & AS 1901 — 
Cotton gin... ......-.->- Whitney.,..... Radio broadcaster. . ...|Stubblerield. .. . |1902 
Steamboat ..........4---- Fulton. . fs Telephone, radio.....--...|Pouisen and 
Carding machine.........- Whittemore. . 1797 Fessenden. ... . |1902 
Plow, cast iron.........-- Newbold.. . {1797 Airplane, motor-driven. ....) Wright Bros., 
Engine, steam, high-pres-|. ; Orville, Wilbur |1903 
BUPO acme dscis sen ccan esas mae abe ao Automatic Acteleration of 
Propeller, scr Stevens .......- railway motors.......... Westinghouse,G. |1904 
Paper, machine “(cylinder) Gyroscope epee a and 
GOP MAKING ..........---. Dickinson, John re stabiliser << est. oslo we. a. Sperry <. 225.54 1905 
Magnet, electro -|Henry......5.+ Radio vacuum tube-tricdé: De Forest... .... 1907 
M ig machine. F panning vie dra'elp § 1331 Lens, fused bifocal....... --|Borsch ......... |1908 
te ph, magnetic.......)/Morse......... 1832 Airplane, hydro........... Curtiss, 5 caer 
ROR aon s eee ete MeCormick. . . |1833 Electric filter Geepnone): -|Campbell...... 
erin (revolver) .......... (ofa) | Re ay oe 1835 Lamp, mercury vapor......|Hewitt......... 
BEARVOSLEP: \.'2- gains cece ewes Moore........- 1836 Tungsten. ductile......... Coolidge....... 
Match, phosphorus. . py i) bho Piero 1836 Electric Ship Propulsion— 
ibber, vulcanized....... Geodyear...... 1839 NAVAL « Fee acai goeiesele Emmet. ....... 
Etner, use as an anaes- Gasoline, cracked......... Burton, W.M.. 
It Shae eorig'<.t f.dack * 1842 Radio receiver. heterodyne| Fessenden. ...... 
Lathe, turret...........-- Fiteh.......... 1845 eS receiver-cascade tun- 
Tire; pneumatic........../Thompson....../1845. ||} ing......2............. Ajexanderson. .. 
Printing press, rotary..... Tungsten (drawn) filament 
' Sewing machine.......... es 2 ee 
InN AAtGOY so useh -2ce- pees memes tube multi-grid. . 
Turbine, hydraulic tetas ¢ ol Radio transmitter - triode 
E ae, electric (locomo- modulation 
~ sh Speer Vai Radio tube oscillator 
frevator: with brake Bomb, depth 
-. Collar, paper. i Gas - pied» 
a Steel.......... Pica 3 lamp.. 
Shoe-sewing machin X-ray tube... 
Machine gun...... Airplane ngine. 
Monitor, warship DORATBEY. 14 eke oe Oy eb M 
Motion picture peoectae Non-sag filament......... Pae 
Sere press, web........ Radio crystal oscillator. . 
% ee “ed wood pulp, aoe Airplane, autogyro.. as 
| .|Tilghman..,.../1866 Condenser microphone 
Aah Broek oes Tailway......|Hall........... 1867 (telephone) ............4 We 
Paper, sulfite process...... Tilghman...... 1867 Voice reinforcement (tele- 
Sr Mower, IAWD...........0- 1. T1) SR ee 1868 DHODE Pad lal ee 
ay Seon merator car, tallway..- stays Mee f Giiacs 1868 Teed uers, nitro polluters. TY. 
IPGWHICEE. <0 cg cee e eee te) 480) anti-knock - 
TRINA atas cis cig) =0a 0)s 0.4/0 Westinghouse. ../1869 ethyl x boa wee ete . = a ime 
Celluloid. ..... aka c’cle: 6 siass Hyatt 1870 Gas ieee es tube, inter- 
»/ , Car coupler.......... Sate mediate pressure....... 
, Telegraph, quadruplex Gison......... Pushbutton elevator... ... 
' Goal gas (water).......... ets APO tube | -* =~ Gods a2.s -| MESANCEROOR 
, Telephone.......... aR to i. Bromine, from sea water. ..|Edgar and 
ee caching. : . A , Kramer......, 
he electrics, tomic hydrogen welding. .)|Langmuir- 
Lamp, ence Kt Palmer. eee 


Lamp, 

Pen, Mountains. 
Pen, fountain. 
Trolley car, electric 


Punch card accounting ma 


Se ee ei ee es tee eewee 


.|Van a, Depoele s 1884-87 foGal.. (odes cin). Sikes . cron 
and Sprague... - orthophoaie phon 
Vitamin, be irradiation 


iy (Oo Oo Saar ” lHollerith sete ties 1884 Deanne d Aaa peaker.. 
Aluminum, electrolytic pro- . || Gireuit breaker toil blast) - 
POU VE ee einiain 'm, Giw's' die 0.0 Half... =...» .|1885 Engine, gas, compound. 
: Linotybe. TUL |Mergenthaier. : | |1885 Permalloy (telephone) . 
M apeteryce former, A.C......... foe es uate ts Hod a AR ati Rat con-' 
ty Meonety Bea ann e eae a Bie wa.k ote wk fs) penetration process Mannees and 
5 op Py scl eRe eee ces OBE Los cee ae Radio Beacon............]E. 8. Donovan.. 
Adding machine . |\Rurroughs...... Nylon (fiber-forming syn-}. 
omens Ward. ‘a¢counting 1888 thetic polyamides...... 
aA .|Hollerith...... 1888 | ransformers and capaci- 
Calelurn carbide. ......... Willson......../1888 * tors, non-explosive...... 
~~ Photo film, transparent... +. /Bgatmane Mies Refrigerants, low - boiling taney TAL 
00 Sarat uorine compounds....... 
% Meter, induction. . Shallenberger., .|1888 porn gies Soe toes 
_, Time Recorder, first bue- nik Rubber (neoprene) chloro- yee 
ot Oa eee PTENOn. asic ch eke oe 
Br cor Sek aoa Mog ome ao 
tsi} ecorder eT elding, eotvelied tube. spe 
Selt-regulating i lectric a a immersion igniter Biepewbudne 
be 
gitieon carbide... = ghatie & Je<inca iad 


teel all! G 
Motor, Miternating Cur- * 
‘Automobile, gasoline... >| 

} eaerort , half-tone....... lier? 
- Motion picture machine. . 
Submarine, even keel...... 


Radio. Rib seater te 
modulator areas | 
Television 


Pe Bi ne oe err 
irplane, exp (telephone 
RTO We CUB ta terns oln'slejo'e oe ‘|Hardy . aie pele terw (LBI® Feedback PSS (tele- 
Steam turbine ~’ yelocity DhONe) ce pe eee Black ... 
CUR USS aai urtis.........|1896 Dysamo) electric machine O° ae 


.|Alexanderson- 
Edw: 


Hage ARR Ee *|Baekeland woe 1898 


A patent was Faenlad in 1836 to Alonzo D.|. known as th 2 
PHULDS, als epein mgnelas Mass., for the phosphorus} business was Sotee Sven Suit, Later 


match. Friction matches had heen made in Spring- 
faid by Phillipe and Damar Mc ohapin suc were | ees Ad became known ‘as the Jo gietins 


Ta ae 


Nation- 
Date| Inventor ality 


4 a .--| 1581/Galileo...... Italian 

pWhite lead .......... (9 ¢ ie eer .. | Dutch 
Hitric acid (from so- 

ai im nitrate and sul- 


SSA eS Ee 1648|Glauber.....|German 
. --| 1657|Huygens.... |Dutch 

EUSA KAYs Ise. 5. English 

= ES. 1745| von Kleist. ...|German 

1746) Roebuck..... English 

1756|Smeaton. .... |English 


1758|Dolland..... English 
14765) Watt. ....... English 


By Ghieus- eo 1767| Hargreaves. . |English 
1783| Montgolfier ..| French 
1785| Cartwright. ..|English 
1791)LeBlanc.....|French 

1798)Tennant..... |English 
‘aper, (the Fourdrin- 


jer) mach. for making| 1799|/Robert...... French 
le, electric battery ..| 1800/Volta........ Italian 
‘ood epee (by 

_ sterilization and ex- 


1810/Appert...... French 
1816/Davy........|English 
|Laennec.....|French 
Brewster ....|English 


Wohler.......|German 
Thimonnier ..|French 
Saurla....... French 
Sauvage.....|French 


Phillips. ..... English 


Wheatstone, .|English 
Ericsson .... . |Swedish 
Wheatstone. .| English 
Daguerre and 


Niepce..... French 
Bicycle Mac Millian. .|Scottish 
Mercerization of / 
Mercer, J... . /English 
Johnson..... |English 


de Douhet. .. | French 
Foucanta-...|French 
GQinti.... ...%. Austrian 
Bunsen......|German 


Perkin. .... .. |English 
Bessemer... .|English 


Picinotti..... |Italian 

Walton...... English 
Siemens..... English 
Schultze: .... |German 


1863 


Poe 1863|Solvay.......|Belgian 
1864| Mitterhoffer . |Austrian 

edo. _.| 1866; Whitehead.. . English 
namite | .| 1867|Nobel....... Swecish 


1868|Deacop. ..:.. |English 


1870|/Gramme..... |Belgian 
1874/Orr...<--«-- English 
1876|Brennan..... |English 
1877|Otto..-..... German 


-1879|Benz........ |German 
1880/DeLaval. .... |Swetish 


hlorine (fr 
AhyGrochloric acid) --. 
ynamo, continuous 


BYOR:......--++ 
‘aper, from woodpulp, 
ate (Kraft) proc.} 1884)Dahl..... : 
am turbine......- ae 


ttlieb Daimler, in 1885, drove in Germany, 2 
le powered by a gasoline engine of his own 


tion. : 

m 1890, at Mojitrouge, France, Fernand Forest 
+ his 4-cylinder engine, its carburetor, its water- 
ling system, and its magneto ignition on a 
gon chassis—thereby creating, it is said, the 
¢ 4-cylinder automobile. . ; ‘ 

1892 (April aed the first det eet Petras 
the United States was operate: 5 
im pee who di oe the first American 
atest, in Chicago, Noy. eu : 

npowder invention genera ly- ascribed to Ber~ 

dus or Michael Schwartz, Germany, about 1320. 
rs maintain it was known mich earlier, some. 
fat Chinese and Hindus possessed it centuries 


e Four- 
romotea 
in, and 


| firs 
nership with_a. golds 


World Facts—Great Foreign Taventions 


Great Inventions bY 
FOREIGN 


Invention Date} Inventor 


Rayon (nitrocelulose)| 1884|Chardonnet.. 
Steel, manganese.....| 1884|Hadfield.....\Etglish 


Bordeaux. mixture 


(lime-copper sulfate)! 1885) Millardet.-.. 


Gas mantle.......... 1893| Welsbach.... 


Camphor, synthesis of} 1896|Haller.. 


Telegraph, wireless, 


Powder, smokeless. ...| 1886/Vielle........ 
Gold (cyanide process 
for extraction) ...... 1887| MacArthur- ; 
Forest, 2.5 ’ 
Tire, -pneumatic...... 1888|Dunlop...... ‘ 
Rayon (cuprammon- 
PTS oe aig See ee ome 1890| Dupeisses. .. . 
Rayon (viscose)......| 1892)Cross and Be- 
van : 
| Coke, oven . -.. 22. 0=¢ 1893) Hoffman. .... | 


Uy Bes Ses ee BAD 1895|Linde....... - 
Rayon (acetate). ..... 1895)|Cross and Be- ; 
Vaal) Sere abled 
Telegraph, wireless, 
low frequency....... 1895| Preece. ......| 
SPAS at ase oees eas 1895| Roentgen... . ‘ 


high frequency.....- 1896|Marconi..... 
rt, by Lae eg oe Fae 1899|Dreser..-.... 
Motor, internal com- ‘ 
bustion..... tos, 1900) Diesel..... Mii Ie 
Nitrie acid (oxidation ak 
of ammonia,........ 1900|Ostwaldt.... we 
Steel, electric........ 1900) Heroult. ..... 
Fat, hardening of..... 1902|Normann.... y } 
Airplane... 5. 64.:/.5.5 1903|Jatho........ k 
Bomb, depth......... 1903|Unge?..,.... } 
Barbital, sedative. ...| 1903)Fisker,......|G ‘i 
Cyanide (from wed ae * 
CaCs+Ni).. . 202.05 1905|Caro and 
Frank...... 
Radio tube-diode....| 1905)Fleming..... 
Lubricants, solvent re-| _- 
ning PF. 6:3 ves 1908|Edeleanu.... . 
Novocaine........... 1908|LeBrocqg..... . 
Glass, laminated... .. 1909) Benedictus. .. : 
Coal, hydrogenation 
to liquid fuels....... 1910|Bergius...... 
Tungsten filament in- <s 
candescent lamp....| 1912/Just and 
Hanaman...|....«...- 
Nitrogen fixation... .. 1913|Haber....... |G p 
Dynamo, electric, hy- ; . 
drogen cooled ...... 1915|Schuler.....}..- gee 
Airplane, helicopter. ..| 1916/Brennan..... English use 
Steel, stainless....... 1916|Brearley..... English 


Urea - formaldehyde 


FORMS ae «i= pulp asada 1918|John)....,..j/Czeeh y 
Lubricants, high pres- 7 ; : , 
BURG Chics e -is0 sae 4 1919|Southcombe 
and Wells... |English " 


Oil-filled power cable| 1921/Emanuele. .. 


Insulin (isolation lor 


medical use).......-. 1922|Collip... 
Commuted carbide. ,.| 1922|Schaoter... 


Carbon oxides (hyaro- 1 
genation to gasoline 
and oils)....... Ty 


hard water 


Sulfanilamide, thera 
peutic use of........ 


pearing as the Fo 
is the machine use 


augerties, New 


hine was proj 


berg, 
£ to make cut me 


printed, in Germany, 


f f copies of St. Jerome’s La’ 
number of copi fy bees a 


of the Bible, 1450-5. This was 
first printed Bible 


oe 


1925|Fisher and 
Tropsch... 

Methanol, synthesis of} 1925/Patart. 

Television, .......... 1926|Baird.. 


1928|Bertsch...... 
1930|Ipatieff..£... 


1931| Hill... 
1931|Mishim 


1935) Domagk..... 


urdrinier machine in 1804. This. 
d for making newspaper, book 
paper, and the greater share of the paper which. 
js used for printing, wrapping, and many other 
The first. Fourdrinier mac. 

as imported from 


sa eeeeee 


Canadi. 


ieapieanss 


ine. used |in 
and in 1827 
York. The modern’ 
ected in 1889 and 


translation 


Mes Ror et 


# 


Discoverers of Chemical Elements 


Year 
Discov. 


Element 


Actinium........ Ae 
Alabamine. cs 


| 
\ 


Discoverer 


Debierne 
ison 
Wohler 
Valentine 
Rayleigh, Ramsay 
Magnus 
Davy 
Vauquelin 
. | Valentine 
Davy 
Balard 
Stromeyer 
Davy 


Klaproth 
Bunsen, Kirchoff 
Scheele 
Vauquelin 
Brandt 

Hatchett 


Boisbaudran 
Mosander 
Demarcay 
Scheele 
Marignac - 
Boisbaudran 
Winkler 


Coster, Hevesy 
Ramsay 


Reich, Richter 
Courtois 
Tennant 
Ramsay, Travers 
Mosander 
Arfvedson 
Welsbach, Urbain 


Liebig, Bussy 
Gahn 


Year 


Element Discov. 


Mer 
Neodymium. . 
Ni 


Hjelm bs 
Welsbach 
Ramsay, Travers 
Cronstedt 2 
Rutherford g 
Tennant te 
Priestley, Scheele 
Wollaston 


Phosphorus. ..,. 
Platinum 


Bemont. 


Dorn 

Noddack and Tacke © 
Wollaston ‘%: 
Bunsen, Kirchoff , 

Claus 

Boisbaudran 

Nilson 

Berzelius 

Berzelius 


Davy 

Crawtord 
Eckeberg 

Von Reichensteir ’ 
Mosander /= 
Crookes } 


Berzelius 
Cleve 


Gregor ‘a 
d’Ethujar é 
See ion ‘ 


Sefstr6m 
Allison, Minder 


Marignac 
794 |Gadolin 
1789 |Klaproth 


BOILING POINTS OF THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS (DEGREES, CENTIGRADE) j 
ee 57 Rliemont Sr Ti RIG EE 


Element | c.° Element { | Element Gs Element oo” 
——EEEEEE——EE eet 
Antimony....... 1,380 ||Chlorine........ —34.7 Sie eee ....-/1,900 ||Rhubidium...... 700 
Poh See —185.7| | Copper. ......... 2,300 |\|Mol¥bdenum....| 3,700 9|\Selenium......., 688 
Arsenic (subl.) 615 |jHelium......... 268.9)|Neon....d.....0s —245.8]|Sodium...... 5 880 
a 1,140 ||Hydrogen....... —252.8||Nitrogen........ —195, ||Sulphur . 444.6 
Bismuth. ....... 1, MOUING cies cicis wieis 184.3]|Ozone........... —112 |/Thallium........ 1,650 - 
Bromine........ ise StIIPOM sce. ceaceas 3,000 Preeti Dntetyare 280 WE Ss ia ado 2,270 © 
Cadmium....... OAd.... veovievs ce 1,620 ||Platinum........ 4,300 ||Tungsten........ ,900 
Carbon. ........ (4, 300) Magnesium... _.| 1,100 _|/Potassium.... >] 760 HDG « anjewie sine 30 
al 
DENSITY OF GASES (WEIGHT IS.GRAMS PER LITRE) | 
Specific Gray.| Lbs. | Specific Grav, Lpee 
Gas ght.;—_—_____—_—_- at Gas Weht. |———_————_-- ‘ 
Grams| Air—1,; O—1 [Cu.Ft Grams| Air—1 ; O—1 cu. Ft, 
eS Gues! eee eel PES ee A: | AEE Es PAE: SOR; ea ers) Boreas —— ae 
SALE cia a's Mie wens s!! 1.2930 || 2. .9048 }0.08072]| Hydrochloric'acid. .}1.6398 }1.2682 {1.1475 o re | 
Acetylene. . 1.1791 |0.9119 {0.8251 }0.07361)| Hydrofluoric acid ..|0.92 0.713 645 
Ammonia. 0.7708 |0.5961 |0.5394 (0.04812|| Hydrogen. ........ 0.08987 |0.06950 06289 0.0 
Argon.. 1.7809 {1.8773 |1.2462 |0.11118}| Hydrogen eet 1 Sa 1.189 076 
Bromine. 14 5.52 00 0.446 Krypton. . -|3.708 2868 2908 
Butane....... 2.594 |2.006 -815 {0.1619 0.7168 /0.5544 |0.501) 
' Carbon dioxide. ..../1-9768 }1.5289 {1.3833 |0. 2.304 {1.782 {1.612 
Carbon monoxide ,.|1.2504 {0.9671 |0.8750 |0. 2.110 41.632. 1.477 
Chlorine. ..........,3.221 |2.491 254 10. 0.9002 {0.6962 |0.6299 
Coal gas.......... 0.41 to |0.32 to |0.29 to |0. 1.2507 |0.9673 |0.8752 
96 0.74 67 0.060 4 1.0365 |0.9378 
Cyanogen. ..... «-+/2.323 11.797 |1.626 /0.1450 || Nitrous oxide. «-11.9777 11.5296 |1.3839 
thane. see «11.3562 }1.0489 [0.9490 |0.08467]] Oxygen...... 1 yt i 1.1052 {1.1 
Ethylene. ......... 1.2609 |0.9752 |0.8828 |0.07872]| Propane...........!2.0196 |1.5620 11.4132 
BIMOMITIO Hs St5c0 v0 > 1.70 1.31 19 0.106 Steam at 100° C..../0.598 0.462 {0.418 
PACINO. desis vig se 0.1785 |0.1381 |0.1249 |0.01115 Spo dioxide. . AR: 9266 |2.2634 |2.0479 |0. 
Hydrobromic acid. ./8.616. |2.797 |2.530 10.2257 || Xenon.......5.... 5.851 525° 14.094 |0.3653 


ed libra (pound) x = = 10 


Oe. 18 pwt, 135-7 er., 


Attic maine (pound) = 11 oz. 7 pwt. 16 2-7 er., Troy. 


Attic tetenk (60 minae) = 56 Ibs. 11 oz. 0 pwt. 17 Di Roman ine = 113- y inches. 


Ancient Greek an ae: Weights and Measures 


Cotyle = 4c cyathus = 17.5 cu. 


pt 


ine ‘little ) 
Chous = 12 cotyles = 210 cu. in, =. 


G MEASURE . 


gr., T: 
DRY MEASURE 
Roman modus = 1 peck 2-9 pint. 


Attic choebix = 70 cu. in. = nearly 115 


pints. 


medimnus = 3360 cu. in. = about 13 bushels, 


LIQUID MEASURE 
Attie eyathus = 2.9 cu. in. = nearly 1% gill. 


ee Si eee A 


\ 


Mile = 4,8 ,835 feet. 


eee 
ong = = = 
Mile = 4,030 teers Niet 


World Facts—Railroad Train Speeds | 251 


Fastest Scheduled Train Runs in the United States 
Source: The Railway Gazette, London, England; fighres are based on 1942 runs 


Dis- 
From To tance /Time 


Train 
Diesel Traction (76 m.p.b. and over) 


ae Rita Morning Zephyr... .|East Dubuque... .(Prairie du ie catia zs 54.6 
ie act City of Denver....|Grand Island... .. ae : 
ONT FEI SE Morn. Hiawatha... a\3 FURL Cra one i 
30.5 23 
wen 39.6 30 
oak « Male 52.5 40 
trains . ae a Dodge EAH Ses 202.4 | 155 
‘City Service. --- Grand Island......] 137.2 | 106 
City of Denver... .|Julesburg......... North Platte...... 81.2 63 
Denver Zephyr....j/Aurora...:....... 45.0 35 
.|Denver Zephyr..../Galesburg........ 124.6 97 
poner Zephyr....|Mendota......... G 79.6 62 
Fe ete ef DAS Es. 2 ob aie ol a Prairie du Chien... 57.7 45 
2 AES Super-Chiet Metsos. Dodge City.......|Hutchinson....... 120.2 94 
-..--|Twin Cities ae ty Ne 49.8 39 
= : | 39.6 31 
52.3 41 
Din tis e/tias.< 202.4 | 159 
WA Babe Dass 26.6 21 
See Ss Saar 60.5 48 
manta Be........... 153.1 3 
Seaboard Air Line.. .j 45.2 | 36 
Union Pacific....... 95.0 
oping 57.5 
wa. +-.|Peoria Rocket.....|Joliet...........-{MOMTIS.....-+-+-0s 21.5 
....-|Hiawatha.:.......{New Lisbon...-...)Portage.........-. 43.1 
...-,}Hiawatha. ........|/Elgim..........-- 43.3 
Se Pe 123.0 
37.9 
53.9 
65.9 
Fate ise os 61.3 
140.9 
wepesee 2 | LBCTORSE... 00-0. - 59.8 
|) .....-|Fort Wayne......|Englewood........ 140.9 
.......jJuniata..........-|Plymouth........ 64.1 
Ge datkanclh 133.0 
ao» -..-|Red Bird...-...-- a 
tA! SE Hiswatha.. es A 
thas os de -ctptaler ey co wanes ee 
Basten % awatha...s.--+- i 
Levees -|Chippewa......--- 61.6 
...,--|Hiawatha......--.- 85.0 
abana 64.1 
pS eee a! 50.9 
te ceeees+/HUAWAtha......--- 61.3 
bed de 54.1 
133.0 
we esaevs-»|Honeymooner.....)/Haddontield....... 23.5 
ia.’ 1 /|/Broadway Ltd.....|Englewood........ 140.9 
‘|}Pacemaker./.......|ElKhart........-- ant 
ws ale ee eo td |Weste bhai 4 
ee ns -P- i 
...-.|Davis...........-|Lake Park........ 14,3 
eee 76.0 
; mor 56.4 
Seu siete sae N. Soe ae BY, 76.0 
- ains ....| Wilmington. 6: 
.|11 trains...... #.....{Niles Centre. . 18. 


Stee Fast Railway Runs in the United States 


Source: World Almanac questionnaire 


Time, | M.P. - 
Miles | H. M. S,| Hour 
See 


32 | 112.5 
102 


Run 


pe Se ce or 2 SES & 
, |Crittenden—‘!Empire State Exp.” 
*|Landover—Anacostla ......---- 
‘ Eckley—Wray..... S hie biare sw tel 'g 
INR e Ee gaia eke segaeiibte 
4|Miehigan Central . ESRG? fap twine see ean 
7 1804 dig esr ja & Reading 5 
. Central ee H.R 


\ Railroad 


wre 
NNO 


\ er@oity oo 


09.99 no SIR 
Ss 


Ppt ca een 1 46 

= tae n, Peat ay 

er Til.—Berea. O. "1 | 8 29 

1934|Chicago, {cago (non-stop). 31) 138 
1934| Chicago, kee O} 1g 
1934| Chi , 9 


4934| Union Pacific. WEA areca: 
1934 Dplon Waotia<t. ss +4 dsr ~cs020 2) IG 
ea auk 
VANIA. . esac ee ce teres: 

@ mess a Ag w Haven). 


cago-Los Ange! ele ali art 
aieseieate unta, Col.-Do' € UL Pee At 
,1:=Chicago.........- 


(FOREIGN RUNS 


“A = —Bristol . 1195) 124 | 846 
ay, 7904)Great Western (Pngland)......-. Paddington B 105.50| 1 40 & 
19g2|London & North Bastorn «....-|Qrantne rpndon «0: 77.25) 66 47|.. 81:6 


’ 1932|Great Western (Bngland).-....- 


252 World Facts—Political Assassinations 


Chief Political Assassinations Since 1865 — 


1865—April 14. Abraham Lincoln, President of 
the United States, in Washington; died April 15. 

1876—June 4. Abdul Aziz, Sultan of Turkey. 

1881—March 13. Alexander II, of Russia.—July 2. 
James A, Garfield, President of the United States, 
in Washington; died Sept. 19; Guiteau hanged, 
June 30, 1882. 
- 1898—Oct. 28. Carter H. Harrison, Sr., Mayor of 
Chicage, 

1894—June 24, Marie Francois Sadi-Carnot, 
President of France. 

1896—May 1, Nasr-ed-Din, Shah of Persia.—Aug. 
25. Juan Idiarte Borda, President of Uruguay. 

/1898—Feb. 18. Jose Maria Reyna Barrios, Presi- 
dent of Guatemala.—Sept. 10. Empress Elizabeth 
of Austria. / i 5 

1899—July 26. General Ulisses Heureauax, Presi- 
dent of the Dominican Republic. 

1900—Jan. 30. William Goebel, Governor of Ken- 
tucky.—July 29. Humbert, King of Italy. |. 

1901—Sept. 6. William McKinley, President of 
the United States, in Buffalo; died Sept. 14, Leon 
Czolgosz executed, Oct. 29. 

1903—June 11. Alexander, King of Serbia, and 
his wife, Queen Draga, by army officers. 
_ 1904—June 16. Bobrikoff, Governor-General of 
Finland. 

1905—Feb. 17. Sergius, Grand Duke of Russia. 
—Dec. 30. Ex-Governor Frank Steunenberg, Idaho. 

1908—Feb. 1. Carlos, King of Portugal, and Louis 
Phillippe, Crown Prince. 

1909—Oct. 26,"Prince Ito, of Japan. 

1911—Sept. 14. Peter Stolypin, Premier of Rus- 
sia.—Noy. 19. Ramon Caceres, President of the 
Dominican Republic. F 

1912—Nov. 12. Jose Canalejas, Prime Minister of 


Spain. — 

1913—Jan, 23. Nazim Pasha, Turkish Minister 
of war.—Feb. 23. Francisco I. Madero, President 
of Mexico, and Jose Pino Suarez, the Vice-Presi- 
dent.—March 18, George, King of Greece. 

41914—June 28. Archduke Francis Ferdinand of 
Austria-Hungary and his wife, Countess Sophie 
Chotek, Duchess of Hohenberg, in Sarajevo, Bosnia 
(ater part of Yugoslavia), by Gavrillo Princip. | 

1915—July 28. Guillaume Sam, President of Haiti. 

1918—July 5. Gen. Count von Mirbach, German 
Ambassador to Russia, in Moscow.—July 16, Czar 
of Russia and family, in Ekaterinburg; at Perm, 
July 12, the Czar’s brother, Grand Duke Michael 
Alexander.—July 31. German Field Marshal yon 
BHichhorn, in the Ukraine.—Oct. 21. Count Karl 
Sturgkh. Austrian Premier, in Vienna.—Dec. 14. 
Sidonio Paes, President of Portugal. 

1919—Feb. 20. Habibullah Khan, Ameer of Af- 
ghanistan, in Laghman.—Feb. 21. Kurt Hisner, 
Bavarian Premier, in Munich; April 12, War Min- 
ister Neuring, in Dresden, Saxony; Oct. 8, Hugo 
Haase, President German Socialist Party, in Berlin, 

1920——May 20, Gen. Venustiano Carranza, Presi- 
dent of Mexico, in Tiaxcaltenago. 

1921—March 8. Dato, Premier of Spain, at Ma- 
drid.—Aug. 26. Mathias Erzberger, ex-German 
Vice-Chancellor, near Offenberg, Baden.—Oct. 19. 
Portuguese Premier Antonio Granjo,, former Presi- 
dent Machado dos Santos, and two other high offi- 
cials, Lisbon.—Nov. 4. Ta Kashi Hara, Japanese 
Premier, in Tokio, by Korean youth. 

1922—June 22. Field Marshal Sir Henry H. Wil- 
son, by two Irishmen in London.—June 24. Dr. 
Waiter Rathenau, German Foreign Minister, by 
two German youths, in_Berlin.—Aug. 22. n. 
Michael Collins, Irish Free State Premier, by 
rebels, near Bandon, County Cork.—Dec. 16. Ga- 
briel Narutowicz, first President of the Polish Re- 
public; by Capt, Niewadomski, in Warsaw. 

1923—May 10. Vaslov Vorovsky, Soviet Russia’s 
Minister at Rome, by M. A. Contradi, ex-Russian 
Army officer, Lausanne.—June 4. Cardinal Solde- 
villa y Romera, Archbishop of Saragossa, near 
that city, in Spain.—June 29. Gen. J. C. Gomez, 
first Vice-President of Venezuela, killed in bed, in 
Caracas.—July 20. Gen. Francisco ‘‘Pancho”’ Villa, 
ex-rebel leader, in Parral, Mexico. 

1924—June 10. Giacomo Matteotti, moderate So- 
cialist leader in Italian Parliament, kidnapped 
near Rome, slain body found, Aug. 15. 
__1925—Feb. 13. Prof. Nicola Mileff, Bulgarian 
Minister-Designate to the United States, anti- 
agrarian, in Sofia. This was followed by the slay- 
ing of Communist Deputies Strachimiroff and 
Stoyanoff on Feb. 16 and March 6.—April 16. 200 
were killed by the explosion of bombs in the Ca- 
thedral of Sveti Kral, in Sofia, at the funeral of 
Gen. Georghieff. The dead included Police Prefect 


Attempt to Kill Hitler in 1944 Fails 


\ 

An attempt to assassinate Chancellor Adolf Hitler 
of Germany was made (July 20, 1944), according to 
the Berlin radio, but failed. \A bomb was ex- 

' ploded in the Hitler headquarters but he escaped 
with bruises, according to the radio account. Thir- 


\ 


, Mayor Paskaleff, ex-War_ Minister D 
ne ena Naidenoff, Nezrezoff, Loioff, Ziate: ef! 
and Popoff; Dept. Prefect Medelecheff. i - 

1926—May 25. Gen. Simon Petlura, ex-President 
of Ukrainian.Republic, in Paris, by a compatriot. 
1927—June 7. Peter Lazarevitch Voikof, Sovie 
Russian Minister to Poland, at Warsaw, by a 19 
Russian monarchist—July 10. Kevin O'Higgins 
Vice-President of the Irish Free State, near Dubling 
1928—May 20. Gen. Luis Mens, ex-President o€ 
Nicaragua, in Ponelova, by a countryman.—June 
20. Stephan Raditch, leader of Croatian Peasan 
Party, Paul Raditch, his nephew; and Dr. George 
Basaritchik.—July 17. Ex-President and President 
elect. Gen. Alvaro Obregon of Mexico, in Sa 
Angel near Mexico City. The assassin, Jose 6 
Leon Torol, artist, was put to nee ee ph a Re i. 
ig30—June 7. Dr. Albert von Baligand, 
Minister to Portugal, Lisbon.—Nov. 14. Premier 
Hamaguchi, Tokio. ; 
1932—May 6.*Paul Doumer, President of the 
French Republic, by Paul Gorgulov, a Russi 
exile, Paris——Mgy 16. Ki Inukai, 77, Jape 
Premier, Tokyo. 


by: 
Abelardo Hurtado de Mendoza, who was killec 
by guards.—June 6. Assis Khan, 56, elder brother 
of King Nadir of Afghanistan, shot to death im 
Berlin by an Afghan student.—Nov. 8. Nadir Shak 
King of Afghanistan, killed in Kabul by Abduli 
Khalliq, a student, who was put to death ony 
Dec, 16.—Dec. 29. Ion G» Duca, Premier of Ru~ 
maria, in Sinal, by a student. q 
1934—July 25, in Vienna, Engelbert- Dollfusss 
Chancellor of Austria, by Nazis, who invaded the 
chancellery, put the Cabinet to flight, proclaimed 
the end of the regime, and began a revolt there 
and in Carinthia and Styria provinces. Otto 
Planetta, who was tried and convicted as_ the 
actual slayer, was hanged.—Oct. 9, in Marseilles# 
King Alexander I of Yugoslavia, and French For-» 
eign, Minister Jean Louis Barthou, by Vlada Cher~ 
nozensky, a Bulgarian of Macedonian birth.—Dee.2 
1, Sergel Mironovich Kirov, of the Communists 
Political Bureau, friend of Stalin in Leningrad, byw 
Leonid V. Nikolaev, a former Soviet official. He 
and 13 others were tried and shot. 
1935—Sept. 8. U. S. Senator Huey P. Long, sho 
in Baton Rouge, La., by Dr. Carl Austin Weiss. 
who was slain by Long’s body guards. Long died 
on Sept. 10. } 
1936—Feb. 26. Finance Minister Kore Kiyo Ta- 
kahashi, 82; Admiral Makoto Saito, 78, ex-Premier;; 
and Gen. Jotaro Watanabe, 58, in Tokyo: slain b 
army officers and men in’a mutiny. Ma 


1940—Aug. 20. Leon Trotsky (Lev Bronstein), 63,) 
exiled Russian war minister, by Frank Jackson 
(Jacques M. van den Dreschd), near Mexico City.) 
1942—May 27. Reinhardt Heydrich, 38, Depuls} 
Protector of .Bohemia-Moravia, fatally injured by 
bomb explosion near Lidice when motoging from 
Prague toward Berlin; hundreds of Czéchs were 
executed in reprisal by. the German authorities, andi 
Lidice levelled by the Germans in reprisal.—Dec. | 
24. Admiral Jean Francois Darlan, 61, shot at Al-: 
giers, by a young Frenchman, who was tried b 
court martial and killed, Dec. 26, by a firin squaeee 
Darlan had been recognized by the U. S. Gov-4 
ernment as High Commissioner of French North3 
bag PP | prices = a 
une 27, In Paris, Philippe Henroit, Vic! 
Minister of Propaganda in the cabinet of Pieris 
Laval, was assassinated in the Ministry of In-} 
formation.—Nov. 6.| Lord Moyne (Walter E. Guin= 
ness) British Resident Minister in the Middle Hast, l 
was assassinated and his chauffeur killed in Cairo, || 
Egypt. Two assassins were captured, Moshe Cohen 
and Itzahak Salzman, members of the Fighters for » 
Freedom of Israel. They were later put to death, | 
1945—Feb. 24. _Premier Ahmed Maher Pasha was § 
shot and, killed-in the Egyptian Parliament, 
Cairo, after he had read a royal decree declar 
war against Germany and Japan. The assassin 
ees a pepengy' was getieds 26, rey was interned 
the st year oO: e war for alle O~ 
German activities. ase R 


teen high military figures were injured. A ‘co’ 
of honog”’ established by Hitler, later tried = 
convicted 27 Army officers for complicity. 
-published list. of those hanged included Army o 
cers and persons at one time prominent in 
political affairs of Germany, 1 aia 
$ 


World Facts—Rulers of England 


' NOTED PERSONALITIES 
es; English Rulers . 


SAXONS AND DANES 
SEs cb Son of Ealhmund, of Kent, King of Wessex, founded Heptarchy...... 

.|Son of Egbert, defeated Danes, by sea and land............-..++. 
cond son of Ethelwulf..-...- 2.22... e eee eet eee eee enero ene 
.|Third son of Ethelwulf..... 2... ees cee eee eee ene eet 


wists 


.|Fourth son of Ethelwulf, killed by Danes in battle.... 5s 
ba ..|Fifth son of-Ethelwulf, defeated the Danes, author.. 30, 
Ed’ard, Eld.|Son of Alfred the Great, fought the Danes...... 94 j 
) Athelstan. ..|Eldest son of Edward the Elder.............. 16 
.|Brother of Athelstan, murdered by a freebooter 6 
as cccoe @ 9 
eee weee 3 
..)_ 2. Second son of Edmund, suppressed piracy...... .-+-2--.esseeeees Bie? 
4 
Becerra 37 
eb heise TAT 
Mew a btakera a at 5 
abete lage pute Bit 
_....|The Confessor, son of-Ethelred II, canonized. ......---+eeeeeee- 24° 
SE ay Cy EEE 0 
"William I... .|Obtained Crown by conquest over Harold, at Hastings.....-...-. 60 | 21 
” William II. .|Third son of William I, surnamed Rufus, killed by arrow........-- A SF 
‘Youngest son of William I, surnamed Beauclerc...........+++-+'- 35 | 
* HOUSE OF BLOIS : 
Stephen. ...|Third son of Stephen, Count of Blois, by Adela, fourth daughter of $3) 
UASASaTD Peet co Per ie en ww alee 5 pic ge Oat ono ale bos Bio's, aie wi vlworeseyi pit 19 
| Henry li.... 35 
‘Richard I... ving f TAON Geen syd LGC aa 
Monnm....... Bb : LK (eet on 
Henry Itl... 65 | 56 
Edward I.... 35 | 
_ Edward Ii... 20 ‘ 
‘Edward Iii., dward If of Carnarvon ......-..-- 1 eee eee eens 50 
- Richard II. ||Son of Black Prince and grandson of Edward Til (deposed)... ..+-- 
wa HOUSE OF LANCASTER ; 
“Henry IV....|Son of John of Gaunt (Ghent), 4th son of Edward TIL. ....-es-000 13 
. Henry V. Eldest son of Henry IV, hero of peo ES UN SPAT HS", 9 
Henry VI....|Only son of Henry V- Mer ere 1461), died in the Tower of London. 
HOUSE OF YORKK 


| Edward IV.. 
Up é 


EdwardV... 
Richard III. 
Henry Vil... 


fi , 
“Henry VIII.. fs : re 
Edward VI. y = , his third queen. .......-+++- 5 c 5 
| Mizabeth : 

— HOUSE OF STUART 


ele, o¥6 Son of Mary. Queen of Scots, granddaughter of James IV., a 


BS scp obs dang ber. of any ee 8 ee ae AED a Oa ra 
: ng son of James I.: beheaded at. London...-.....---+- 
2 ¥ SUCOMMONWEALTH DECLARED MAY 19, 1649 


nd 


* The Crom- oliver Cromwell, Lord Protector....-.-- sss 70 ssergacartc rts 
‘ees ‘ , is 
ees as mwell, Lord Protector. resigned May 25. 1650..2% cco SOA 
et Richard Cro HOUSE OF STUART (RESTORED) BS 
Eldest son of Charles I) died without issue......-.»---.-s5- 1 ie 
“{/Second son of Charles I. (Deposed 1688. Interregnum Dee. 11, pir get 
z 1688, to Feb.-13, 1689). ..-- +++ 5 -- nee seen = CaS Bee oo eas 
- William IIT.| { Son of William Prince of Orange, oe 
and Mary IT { Eldest daughter of James II. an oS fone ance sons \ 


er of James II. Her children die 
Second daughter 0} Je Bia 


elll. .. 
arried Caroline of Brunswick........-- 
aide of Saxe-Meiningen..... 
h son of George IU..... 


Ge 
‘ 25: 
seorge V...- 
dward VIII | 
? 
i 
1 


Ne Ce Molizabetl 
23, Lai 
crowned, May 12, 1037. ..0%+--ss22 serene 


was chafiged to Windsor by a proclamation (July 17, 1917). ve ‘1 
: : rset and wife of Lord Dudley, was name view 

peas ig Pi the trata: and she was proclaimed (July 10, 1553) 

e Council proclaimed (July 19) Mary as Queen. Lady Jane was 

Jeaded guilty to treason and were beheaded, ou 


. 


\ 


San 


Rulers of Scotland 


A.D. 


A.D. 
Pictish Dynasty 3878 | Eochaid. 


555 Brude L 889} Donald IT. 
.-584/Garnait I. 900|Constantine I. 
601) Nechtan I. 943|Malcolm I. 
621|Kenneth I, 954) Indulf. 
7633|Garnait Fi. 962|Dub (Duff). 
637|Brude IL. 966|Culen. 


971|Kenneth IT. 
995|Constantine III. 


653|Talorcan 3 
ai aalorcan 1 997|Kenneth IIT. 


°657|Garnait ITT, 
663 


Drust I. 1005) Malcolm IL 
672|Brude III. 1034|Dunean I. 
693) Tarain. 1040| Macbeth. 

| 697) Brude Iv. 1057)Lulach. 
706)Nechtan Ii. - 1058}Malcolm ITI. 
'224|Drust IT. 1093|Donald IIT. (Bain). 
726} Alpin I. 1094}Duncan II. 
Fea Reet Yaga), _|t0" asaiaer 1 / 
2) An ¥ al 7 | Alexa: 
76 rude ¥. . 1124| David L. 
763) Kenneth. 1153/Malcolm IV. 


1165] William (the Lyon) 
1214}Alexander II. 

1249} Alexander TIL 

1286| Margaret. 
1292|Jobn Baliol. 
1298|Sir W. Wallace, Reg 


820 Siacus IL 1306) Robert I, the Bruce 
Drust [V. 1329)| David IL 

836 eee. 1370|Robert IT 

839) W) 1390| Robert IIL. 

842 Brads VIL. 1406|James I. 


1437|James IT. 
1460|James IIL 
1488 |James IV. 
1513|James V. 
1542|Mary 
1567|James V1. 


(RNS a eee ee 

The first royal Stuart was Robert II (1316-1390). 

oe vhs ae the “Steward,” and was a son of 

falter, the Steward of Scotland by the latter’s 

ite Marjorie, daughter of King Robert the Bruce, 

James VI of Scotland succeeded to the throne of 
“England as James -I and was crowned in 1603. 
Margaret (1286), the ‘‘Maiden of\ Norway,” 

ae rauentct of Alexander, was recognized by the 

ang @ of Scotland although a female, an infant, 

a een. She died on her passage to Scot- 

In the competition for the vacant throne, 

Edward I of England decided in favor of John 


Balliol. 
Rulers of France 


After Hannibal crossed the Alps in 218 B.C., the 
‘Romans held possession of Gaul until 428 A.D. 
when the Franks (Merovingian branch), a Ger- 
‘Manic people, expelled them as a governing class, 
_and began the gradual establishment of the King- 
‘dom of France, which then included Belgium and 
the Rhine Valley to the sea, as well as much of 
cr keg 

The first great Merovingian king was Clovis 
' (Chlodwig, Ludwig, Louis) son of Childeric, who 

began to reign in 481 A.D. The Dynasty lasted 
until Childerie III, 742, when Charles Martel, con- 
‘queror of the invading Saracens, took hold. Mean- 
~ time the Merovingians had split into east and west 
‘elasses, called .Austrastans and Neustrians. The 
Mayors of the palace were often the real rulers. 
’ The first powerful mayor of the palace was Pepin 
of Herstal (687-714), now a suburb of Liege, and 
‘the next after him was his natural son,* Charles 
marie (martel meuns hammer), father of King 
ope the Short and grandfather of Charlemagne 
arles the Great) who, in 800, at Rome, was 
Srognes Emperor by Pope Leo IIi. 

The original Pepin in history came from Landen, 
in what is now Belgium, about 25 miles north 
‘northwest of Liege, but his origin is obscure. The 
Pe ins were warriors. 

arlemagne and his brother Carloman, who 
‘were born at or near Landen, were to rule jointly 
over France, Germany, Spain and Italy; Carloman 
“lived only three years thereafter, Charlemagne 
sac in 814, at Aix la Chapelle, which the Germans 
all Aachen. His grandsons fought among them- 
sélves with armies backing them, but made peace 
‘at. Verdun in 843 and the empire was divided, 

France fell to Charles the Bald, son of King 
Louis, and thereafter was a separate kingdom. 


Acc.| 


i? Scottish Dynasty 

843) Kenneth1 (S.C. Mac- 
858) Donald I. Alpin): 
862 eangessine 


Name 


4 The Carlovingians 

: 840 Charles (the Bald); Emperor of the Romans. 
_877\Louis II, (the Stammerer), son. 

- 879|Louis III, (died 882), and Carloman II, 
‘884|Charles IT, (the Gross). 
, 887|Eudes (Hugh) Count of Paris. 
338 Charles III, deposed, died in prison, 929. 

2\Robert, brother of Budes, killed in “yi 

935 Rodolph (Raoul), Duke of Burgund 
ae Louis IV., sono! of Chas. IIL. Diedin tall off horse. | 


. 


World Facts—Rulers of Scotland, France, Sweden 


y : Aye vr, ae 


Aéc 
"954 Lotherius, son, poison ned. | 
986| Louis V., his son. poisoned by queen. 

The Capets 


987|Hugh Capet, Count of Seva hie dere or 


1031|)Henry I., oS 
1660|Philip I. (the Fait), son, King at 14. | 
137|Louls VIL. (le Jeune), $0 . 
U le Jeune), son. 

1180|Philip Ge ped son, crowned at Rheims, 3 
Louis V. The Lion, son. 
1236| Louis LX. \Gaint Lo Louis), son, died at Tunis. 
1270)|Philip III. (the Hardy), s 3 
1285} Philip IV. (the Fair), oa, ring at 17. t 
1314|Louis X. (the Headstrong), son. 7 
1315)John I., ce ag ea a 3 
1316)Philip V.-(the Tall), b fi. 
1322|Charles IV. (the Fair), yopechee! 

House of Valois 
1328| Philip VI. (of Valois). grandson of Philip UL 
1350| John I. (the Good D his son, retired to England, 
1364)Charles V. (the Wise), son. 
1386|Charles VI. (the Beloved), son. - 
1422|Charles VIE. (the Victorious), son. k 
1461|Louis X1. (the Cruel), son, civil reformer. 
1483}Charles VIII. (the Affable), son. 
1498|Louis XII., Duke of Orleans, grt. grandson of 


Charles V. 
1515|Francis I., of Anjouleme, nephew, son-in-law. 
1547| Henry II., son. killed at_a joust. 
1559/Francis Ii., sop, married Mary Stuart. 
1566 ogee TX., "brother, son of Catherine Ps 


1574 eon Boe HL., brother, King of Poland, stabbed! 


House of Bourbon 
1589 Bary IV, of Navarre, son-in-law of Henry It 


1610 Tonks XII. “(the Just), son, x 
1643|Louis XIV. (the Great), warrior, gallant. & 
1715|Louis XV., great grandson. 
1774) Louis Xvi anus married Marie Antol- 
ea 


1793 Bouts Xvi, son of Louis XVI. said to have ated 
in prison, 1795. - He never reigned. 
First Republic 
1792) National Convention. 
1795) Directory, under Barras and others. 
1799|Consulate, Napoleon Bonaparte. First Conall 
In oe he was elected by popular vate Consul 
for life. 


First Empire 4] 
1804 ay r, So chosen by popular vote! 
O72, 238 to fo 2800}. : 


Bourbons Restored 
1814)Louis XVII1., King; brother of Louis XVI. 
1824|Charles X., brother; deposed. ’ 
House of Orleans 4 
1836) Louis Philippe (Zgalite),; King, 5 
Second Republic 
1848) Louis Napoleon elected President. \ j 
Second Empire 
1852|Louis Napoleon, Emperor, deposed 1870. 
Third Republic—Presidents rf 
1871}Thiers, Louis Adolphe (1797-1877) histo 
1873|MacMahon, Marshal Fatrice 1 M. Ma 808-1893). | 
1879)\Grevy, Pa aN ert thie | 
1887|Sadi-Carnot, 94. 4) assassinated, 
1894|Casimir-Perier, ean B. P- (1847-1907), resigned 
red Faure, Franco’ 1841-1899). 
Peg eeihee Emile (1838-1929). 
906/Fallieres, Armand (1841-1931). 
191s Poincare, Raymond 1860-1934), 
1920] Deschanel, Paul (1856-1922), resigned. 
1926|Millerand, Alexandre (1859+ Resigned, 
1924 Doumergue, Gaston (1863-193 
1931 DENS: Paul (1857-1932), Recaasinated May 6 


932, at Paris, 
1932 Lebron, ibart (1871-1940). 


Rulers of Sweden - 


Before 1001 the Swedish rulers were known 
Kings of Upsala. The sovereigns since 1389 wher 
Margaret. of Denmark was called to the thron 
have been: (1412) Eric XIII; (1440) “Christoph 
III; Charles VIII (Conutesoh); (1483) John 
360) Christian II; (1522 


et eee 


SS 
ieaiiee RS Bre vole 


‘olrien. Eleanor a 9 
(1741) Frederick 1; 
(1771) Gustavus ; 
eer X11; m2 


ae thdsbona iaiiredericis Tt 
tine Adolphus Frederick; 
1792) Gustavus IV; (1809 


" ‘Kings » of . Sweden—Before 
Yulers wére known as Kings of Upsala. The 
pyereigns since 1389 when Margaret of Denmark 
fas called to the throne, have been: (1412) Eric 
. Christopher III; Charles VIil 
oe ) John IZ; (1520) Christian I; 
7 a Gustavus I (Vasa); (1560) Eric XIV; (1569) 
‘0 III; (1592) Sigismund III; (1604) Charles 
“3X; (1611) Gustavus I (Adolphus the Great): 
1633) his daughter, Christina; (1654) Charles X; 
41660) Charles XI; (1697) Charles XII; (1718) 
‘Wirica Eleanora and her husband Frederick I; 
Siaat) Frederick .I; (1751) Adolphus Frederick: 
71) Gustavus IIl; (1792) Gustavus IV; (1809) 
"Gharles XIII; (1818) Charles XIV (Jean’ Barna- 
‘doite, formerly one of Napoleon’s marshals); 
(1844) Oscar I; 1859) Charles XV; (1872) Oscar 
+ (1907) Gustavus V. 
Norway 


Rulers of Norway 
and Sweden, 


which had been united with Denmark 

; in 1389, under -Margaret, declared 
> independence in 1814, but the union of Norway and 
“Sweden was not finally dissolved until 1905. when 
Prince Carl of Denmark *was elected King of 
Norway as Haakon VII. 

The rulers have been—(630) Olaf of Sweden: 
(640) Halfdan I; (700) Eystein I; (730) Halidan Hi, 
¥ 

Axe;- 


y 


784) Gudrod; (824) Halfdan IT; the Black Warrior; 
865) his son; (934) his son, Erie I, the Bloody 
923) Hako the Good, then Harold, son ot 
977) Hako the,Earl;‘(995) Olaf I; (1015) his 

I; nute the Invader, then 
natural gon of Olaf I; 


#13533 Magnus 

1202) Hako, hi 

' Haakon Haakonsson; 
(12 

‘son; (1319) ; 


(1442) Kristofer 


~ country. z 
Rulers.of Germany 
Carlovingian Dynasty—Ludwig “The German,” 


ree » 876-887: reunited the Empire 


_ Charles ‘‘The Fat, 
of Charlemagne, was crowned Emperor by the Pope 


‘and deposed after a treaty with the Normans. 
Ey Arnulf Duke of Karthia, 887-900; nephew of 
Charles the Fat; final separation of the Empire. 

Ludwig ‘‘The Child,’’ 900-911; last of the descen- 
mts of Charlemagne- . 
Se ee carad I, Duke of Frankonia, 911-919; firgt 
‘elected sovereign. . 
aes hero ueegees I “The Fowler,’’ Duke of 
° 19-936. 
Otte a > 936-973; son of Henry the 


tto I ‘“The Great, 
ee crowned in 962 by the Pope John XII as 
Empire. 


f the Holy Roman 
‘ : of Otto I; attempted the 


from the Greeks and Arabs 
trone; was buried in Rome. 
£ Otto II; was 3.years 
of his mother 


ie 8 


6; son 0: 
ffairs; a 


TI. ; 
1125; son of Henry IV; continua- 
h the church; agreement of 


;_crowned in 
ween. the 
the Bavarian House 
ar was made count of 
ch developed, Prussia, 
Til, Duke of 
Bavarian House 

the 2nd Crusede.— 
2-1190; conauest of 
; second conflic h the 
taly; the 3rd_ Crusade 
+ conquest of Lower 
Kinedom/of Palermo, inherited 

jeric.” 
4 


om the Normans; 


BR. 
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Italy | 
Frederick 


205 © 


Philipp of Suabia, 1198-1208: younger, son of 
Frederic Barbarossa; war agains! ~ 
assassinated, # gainst Otto of Bavaria; 

to (of the House of Welf), 1198-1215; excom- 
municated and deposed 1215; died 1218. cera 

Frederic I1, 1215-1250; son of Henry VI; ruler of 
the Kingdom of Palermo; 5th Crusade; crowned) as 
King of Jerusalem; third conflict with the Pope. 

Conrad IV, 1250-1254; son of Frederic II; King- 
dom of Palermo inherited by his brother Manfred; 
Pope assists brother of French king, Charles of 
Anjou, to seize Lower Italy. Unsuccessful attempt 
of Conradin to restore the throne of the Staufen 
House in Italy, 1268; Conradin was. beheaded: 

Interregnum, 1250-1273; different pretenders - 
elected, but none came to power; William of Hol- 
land; Richard of Cornwallts; Alfons of Castilia. 

Rulers of Different Houses—Rudolf of Habsburg, 
1273-1291; wars with King Ottokar of Bohemia, 
and conquest of Bohemia; bequeathed Austria to . 
his eldest son; foundation. of Austria. 

Adolphus, Count of Nassau, 1291-1298; wars with 
Albrecht of Austria, killed in battle of Gollheim. 

Albrecht I, Duke of Austria, 1298-1308; mur- 
dered by his nephew John. ‘ r, 

Henry VII of Luxembourg, 1308-1313; march into 
Italy; crowned emperor in Rome. } 

Ludwig of Bavaria, 1314-1347; at the same time 
election of Frederic the Beautiful of the Austrian 
house (1314-1330); civil war; abolition of the 
papal sanction for the election of an emperor. 5 

Charles IV of Luxembourg, 1347-1378; grandson ~ 
of Henry VII; ruler of Bohemia; Golden Buii. : 

Wenzelaus, 1378-1400; son of the King of Bo- 


hemia; deposed. 7 ’ 
1400-1410. | 


Rupprecht, Duke of the Palatinate; 
. Sigismund, 1411-1437; King of Hungary; wars’ 
against pretenders; Jost of Brandenburg and Wen- 
zeslaus; Council of Constanz, 1414-18; Hussit Wars. 
Habsburg Dynasty—Albert of Austria, 1438-1439; 
son-in-law of Wenzeslaus, inherited from him the 
Kingdom of Hungary, and Bohemia; beginning of 
the wars against the Turks. - G 
Frederick Il, 1439-1493; cousin of Albert; wars 
with the Turks and with Charles of Burgundy. 
Maximilian I, 1493-1519; son, married ‘Mare of 
Burgundy. End of the period of the middle ages. _ 
Charles V. 1519-1556; King of Spain; grandson of 
Maximilian; Edict .of Worms, 1521; Martin 
Luther; Reformation; civil war with the imperial 
knights, 1521; and with the peasantry, 1525; wars 
with Francis I of France; religious wars. 
Ferdinand I, 1558-1564. Maximilian Ii, 1564- 
1576; son, Rudolf II, 1576-1612; son, Protestant 
Union, 1608. oh 
Mathias, 1612-1619; brother; 1618 beginning of 
the 30 years’ war. 


Ferdinand II ‘‘of Steiermark,’’ 1619-1637; leader ~~ j 


of the Catholic Liga; elected emperor at Frank 
fort: religious wars; Gustav Adolplt of Sweden.. 
Ferdinand III, 1637-1657; Wallenstein; Peace of 
Westphalia, 1648. Leopold I, 1658-1705; son, Joseph 
I, 1705-1711; son, Charles VI, 1711-1740; son of / 


Leopold I. 

Maria Theresa, 1740-1780; daughter of Charles 
VI; Queen of Hungary; 7 years’ war with Frederic 
the Great, King of Prussia. | 

Charles VII of Bavaria, 1742-1745; pretender to 
the throne, crowned; defeated by Maria Theresa. 

Franz I of Lothringen Toscana, 1745-1765; hus- 
band of Maria Theresa; raised by her to: co-heir, 
(since then reigning of the dynasty Habsburg- 
Lorrain-Toscana). : j 

Joseph II, 1765-1790; son; first partition ‘of 
Poland. Leopold II, 1790-1792. i % 

Franz Il, 1792-1806; abdicated as Emperor of the 
German Nation; continued to reign as Emperor of 
Austria; died in 1835. 

After the Peace of Pressburg, 


Napoleon set up the 
Rhine Confederation; in 1825 it was succe b 


y 


4 


the Germanic confederation, which included Aus~ 


tria, Prussia, Denmark, 
all of the German States. As a result of 
‘Austro-Prussian war, Austria retired from the 
Confederation in 1866; new confederation form { 
by Prussia and called North German Union; en 

with establishment-of German Empire, 1871. 

Bulers of Prussia—Prussia’s rulers, were called 
Markegrafs of Brandenburg; from 1134 till 1356; _ 
they were also known as Dukes of Prussia. From 
1356 (the Golden Bull) they. were Electors (Kur- 
furst of Brandenburg), and from 1701 Kings of 


Prussia. 

The first Markgraf of Brandenburg was Albrecht 
the Bear, 1134-1170. The first. Hohenzollern was — 
Hise Burggraf of Nuremberg (Nurnberg), ~ 

Frederick William, 1640-1688, is known as the 
Great Elector; his son Frederick IIT, 1688-1713, was 
crowned King Frederick I of Prussia Jan. 18, 1701. 

Frederick I, 1701- 
gollern: first King of Prussia; war with Sweden. 

Frederick William I, 1713-1740; organization of _ 
tne oat 1 "gente 

rede 
war; annexing of Silesia; first 

Frederick, William 1, 

the Great; third partition of 


Holland and practically 
e 


artition of Polan 
Poland; 


i on 


1713, of the House of Hohen- | 


‘ 


ail 


Nie 


“The Great,” 1740-1786; 7 years Jt 
1786-1797; brother of, 
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A si 
annexing of Ansbach and Bayreuth, ; 

Frederick William III, 1797-1840; Napoleonic 
wars; liberation of the peasants. 

Frederick William IV, 1840-1861; German Rev- 
olution, 1848-49; first Government Parliament in 
Frankfort-on-Main in 1848; Prussian Constitution, 
1848; attempt to reunite the German Empire. 

William I, 1861-1888; brother of Frederick Wil- 
liam IV; German Emperor, Jan. 18, 1871; Danish 
war; annexing of Schleswig; German-Franco- 
Prussian war; annexing of Hannover. 

Frederick III, 1888. William II, 1888-1918. 

The German Empire was restored on Jan. 18, 
1871, and King William of Prussia was proclaimed 
German Emperor at Versailles. After his death he 
was succeeded by his son Frederick and, a year 
later, by Frederick’s son, William II, who died in 
exile in the Netherlands, June 4, 1941. 


Roman 
Name 


ol ON nie "i Ls 


I 


William II abdicated as German Emperor andq 
King. of Prussia on November 9, 1918. At the san 
time, or shortly after, the other ruling sovereigns 
Germany also abdicated and Germany became 
Republic. A constitution was adopted at Weimar ony 
July 31, 1919. The first president was Frederick 
Ebert, Feb. 11, 1919-Feb. 28, 1925; succeededig 
May 12, 25, by  Field-Marshal Paul  vone 
Hindenburg-Beneckendorft (reelected in 1932)) 
He died, Aug. 2, 1934; on Aug. 19, Chancellom 
Adolph Hitler was chosen successor, under the 
title, Leader-Chancellor, by 38,362.760 votes out of 
43,629,710 cast, of which 4,295,654 were in opposi~ 
tion, and 872,296 were defective. Hitler tooki 
charge of the Axis troops in World War II and 
is said to have perished on or about May 1, 19465 
in the fortress under the Chancellory in Berlin.” 


Rulers i 
A.D, Name 


Name 


Caligula (Caius Caesar), slain. 
Claudius, uncle of Caligula. 
Caesar, 3 


, The Seven Kings a 

752| Romulus (legendary), Tatius. * 

gia| Ruins meer ausiee. || co] uel 

lus Hostilius (murdered). ° 

640| Ancus Martlus, gr.s.of Numa.|| 68 cs Beg een 
616| Tarquinius Priseus (Greek). ped ae a 
578] Servius Tullius, ex-slave. 69| Vitellius (Aulus), killed. 
534] Tarquinius Superbus. 70 


Vespasian (Titus Flavius 
Sabinus). 

Titus (Flavius), son of Ves- 
Pasian. 

Domitian, son of Vespasian. 


an) 
Marcus Aurelius Antonius and 


Commodus (son of above) 


The Republic 79 
509] Tarquinius, expelled. 
498 Dartius, first. dictator. . 81) D 
488] Tribunes created. 96| Nerva (Marcus Cocceius) 
483} Quaestors instituted. 98; Trajan (Marcus Ulpius) 
456| Cincinnatus, dictator. 117} Adrian (or Hadri; 
453| Tribunes incr. 5 to 10. 138} Antonius. Pius. 
445| Military Tribune created. 161 
437| Censorship instituted. Lucius Verus. 
391| Marcus F, Camillus, dictator,|| 171) Mareus Aurelius (alone). 
325] Papirius Cursor, dictator. 180 
301| Fabius Maximus and 192} Pertinax; Julianus. 
Valerius Corvus. 193} Septimius Severus. 


Provin, Quaestors inst. 
Fabius Maximus, dictator. 


183] Cato, the Elder, Censor. 217 
82! Sylla (Sulla), dictator. 218 
70| Crassus and Pompey, Consuls.|| 222 
48| Pompey (slain in Egypt). 35 
43) (Caius) Octavius Caesar, Marc a8 


Antony and Lepidus, 2nd 


Caracalla and Geta. 
Caracalla (alone); slain, 
Macrinus (Marcus), slain. 
Heliogabalus (ex-priest). 
Alexander Severus. 
Maximinus (“The Thracian’) 
Gordianus I. Gordianus IL 
Pupienus and Balbinus. 


Gallus, slain by his troops. 
slain by Persians. 
Gallienus, slain by his troops. 


275| Tacitus. e 
276| Probus Marcus Aurelius; slain 
24Carus, killed by lightning. ~ 
283|Carinus and Numerianus. — 
284/ Diocletian (Caius Aurelius) — 
305|Galerius and Constantius. _ 
306|Constantine the Great. 2 
330|Constantine removes seat 


Empire to Constantinople. + 


337| Constantine II., Constans and 
Constantius. ‘ 

ash Julian the Apostate. : 

364/Valentinian (West), 


(East). 
367/Gratian (West). i 
375|Valentinian Il. (West). 4 
379|Theodosius the Great (East) 
394/Theodosius (East and West), 
395) Arcadius _ (East), 


408|Theodosius II, (East). 
425|Valentinian III. (West). 
450) Marcian (East). 1 
455\Petronius Maximus (West) © 
455) Avitus (West). 

457|Leo the Great (East). 
457|Majorianus (West). 
461)\Severus (West). 
467|Anthemius (West). 
472|Olibius (West). 
473|Glycerius (West). 

474|Julius Nepos (West). 
474|Zeno (East). 

475|Augustulus Romulus (West). 


iumvirate. 238 rdianus IIT. 
ay E 244| Philip the Arabian. 
paperors 249) Decius, slain by Goths. 
31 sree (Caius Julius Caesar} 251 
tavianus). 254| Valerianus, 
A.D. 260 
14) Tiberius (Claudius Nero Cae-|| 2 
sar). * 270| Aurelian 


68} Claudius II. (MarcusAurelius). 


extinction 
Western Empire. 


ROMAN EMPIRE OF THE EAST 


Jovian, restored Christianity. | 
Valens « 


Honhorlus # 


A.D. Ruler A.D. Ruler ald. Ruler i 
FG EE ee ee ee | -e-eeror—r—o 
491 Anastasius I., Dicorus. 842| Michael II.’ Assassinated. 1204 | Alexiu 
518] Justin I., the Goth. 867| Basilius. 205 | Alexius v ge i 
§27| Justinian I., the Great. 886} Leo VI. (the Philosopher). Latin Emperors . 
565) Justin I1., his nephew. 911) Constantine VIL. 204| Baldwin I., Karl of Flanders | 
578] Tiberius IT. . 919| Constantine and Romanus 1206} Henry I., h rother. a 
582] Maurice (Flavius Tiberius). “|| 959) Romanus II. 216 | Peter de Courtenay. | 
602| Plrocas, the Centurion. , 63| Nicephorus I1., Phoeas, 1221 |Robert de Courtenay. 
610) Heraclius, the Cappadocian. 969) John Zemisses, 1228] Baldwin Il. Deposed. 
641} Constantine III., Heracleonas.|| 976| Basilius, Greek Emperors at Nicaea 
641} Constans I1., Heraclius. 1025} Constantine VIII. Asia Minor me | 
668| Constantine IV., the Bearded,||1028| Romanus Argyrus. 204| Theodore I., Lase | 
685| Justinian Il. (Short Nose). 1034) Michael IV,, Paphlagonian. 1222| John IIT., Ducas | 
695| Leontlus. 041| Michael V (the Calker). 1255|Theodore Lascaris 11 B| 
698} Tiberius ITI., Aspimar. 1042) Constantine (Monomachus). || 1259| John Iv. Lascafis. De 1 
705| Justinian 11. (again). 1054] Theodora (Empress). Restored to Constantinople | 
711) Philippicus Bardanes. 56; Michael VI., the Warrior, 1261] Michael VIII., Palaeol: ete | 
713} Anastasius II., Artemius. 1057| Isaac I., Comnenus, 1282] Andronicus Ii. RUS aE 
716| Theodosius II. a 059| Constantine X. (Ducas). 1295 | Michael LX. “Palaeologus. 4 
718) Leo (the Isaurian). 1068) Romanus Diogenes. 328 | Andronicus IIT ¢ 
741) Constantine V. (Copronymus).|}1071|“Michael VII., Ducas. 341 | John Palaeologus I a 
775 IV., an Isaurian. ~ 1078] Nicephorus If. Dethroned. |} 1347| John Cantacuzenus (Regent) _ 
780| Constantine VI. (Flavius). |/1081) Alexius I. (Comnenus). 391| Manuel II., Palaeol oF 
797| Irene, his mother. 118} John (Comnenus). 1425|John PalacologusiL 
802} Nicephorus, fought Turks. 1143} Manuel I. (Comnenus). 1448 | Constantine NIE (Pe. lacoldl 
Sil} Michael 1 (thangabey 1180| Alexius Ui. (Comnenus) gus). Killed.) | ee 
vi. men ndroni¢us (Comnenus). 145 1 ; y. the 
820) Michael II., Balbus. 1185 IsaacIL., Angelus (Compenus), Mitra te Be 
829] Theophilus. 1195} Alexius Angelus (the Tyrant). Eastern Empire © be i 


Rulers of Modern Italy 


_ (1805) Napoleon, Emperor of the French; he 
abdicated in 1814; (1861) Victor Emanuel II of 
Sardinia; (1878) Humbert I; (1900) Victor Emanuel 
III who, in 1937. was proclaimed Emperor of 
Ethiopia. The Allies in 1943 restored Haile Selas- 
sis on the throne of Ethiopia. In 1944 Victor 
Emmanual delegated his son, Humbert, to the 
Regency of Italy. | 


Rulers of Austria-Hungary 


(1804) Francis I, who reigned as Francis II 
Germany until 186 Y rt 


—_ © 


|. (1831) Leopold I; (1865) Leopold 11; (4909). 
ert, nephew of Leopold II; f ; ‘ : 
bia’ or albert Uisss) Leopold 


6; (1835) Ferdinand, his son; 


and was succeeded by Charles, who abdicated. Nov. 
i 22. Austria was abe 


; 


Rulers of Belgium 


t 


7? 4 ; 4 A ‘ 


Rulers of Spain, Denmark, Holland, Russia, Turkey; Noted Americans 257 


Turkish (Sultans) Rulers 


8 (1481) Bajazet II, son. 
(1512) Selim I, son 


1520) Solyman II, the Magnificent, 3 

1566) Selim II, son. 3 sah 

Paes spread ciate ote a Ree 
ahomme: » son. i i 

seta Ane Ea illed his brothers. 


dinand VII; (1833) Isabella II; (1870) Amadeo 
1617) Mustapha I, brother; (1622) strangled. 


+ (1873) a republic; (1874) Alphonso XIII; (1886) 
Alvhonso XIII (died Feb. 28, 1941, of a heart 1618) Qsman II, nephew, strangled. 
tack, in Rome, at the age of 54. His property 1623) Amurath IV, brother of Osman II. 
Sand his citizenship had been restored.) (1640) Ibrahim, brother; strangled. 
» On April 14, 1931, Alphonso quit Madrid without (i881) Mahommed IV, son. We 
| 
¢ 
( 


'formally resigning the throne, and a republic was 1687) Solyman III, brother. 

Toclaimed under the provisional presidency of 1691) Ahmed II, 
Niceto Alcala Zamora. Later, a Republican Parlia- 1695) Mustapha II, son of Mahomet IV, 
Ment (Cortes) was elected, Zamora was chosen 1703) Ahmed III, brother. 
President, and a constitution was established. He 1730) Mahommed V (Mahmud I). 

as removed on April 7, 1936, by the Cortes, which 
ehose as his successor ex-Premier Manuel Azana, 
' who resigned on Feb. 27, 1939, and Spain went 
cinder the military rule of Gen. Francisco Franco. 


1774) Abdul Ahmed (Hamid I) (Ahmed \ 
1789) Selim III, son of Mustapha If. say 
1807) Mustapha IV. 
! 1808) Mahomet VI, brother. 
; Rulers of Denmark 1839) Abdul Medjid, son: 
(1839) Christian VIII, son of Frederick VI (who| ¢1a76) Amurath ¥ (Miuinaciy deposed, ‘a 
was King of Denmark and Norway); (1848) Fred- 1876) Abdul Hamid II, brother. 
erick VII; (1863) Christian Ix; (1906) Frederick 1909) Mohammed V. — : ; 
*VIII;* (1912) Christian xX. 1918) Mohammed VI. 


In 1923 Mustapha Kemal Pasha was elected 


: President, with the title Ataturk. He a fe 
Rulers of Holland 1938 and was succeeded by Gen. Ismet jonny y \ a 


on a) Pg cong Ae “ie emer one my ee y 
abdicated in 1 : olla reunite re) ance; =| 

(1813) William Frederick, Prince of Orange; (1840) Noted Americans of Past 

tes ot wigiem Ti rt Ey ier pacar a (See also Presidents, and wives, Vice-Presidents, 

ees a of Waldeck). She fied to England Cabinet Secretaries, U. S. Supreme Court Justices. 

with the Princess Juliana, in 1940 when the Ger- Bignets of the: Declare Independence, Actors, 

“mans seized her country, but had not resigned. Composers, Singers, Painters.) 


B. D. Name Occupation i . 
1916|Abbe, Cleveland......1 Meteorologist 
Duk 1928|Abbe, Robert........- Surg. Radium 
‘Sl 1879/Abbot, Jacob......... .|Juv. Fiction 
} Swi aropalk I; ( ee] Pieeng bE hee (>. 3 Erenohiee ; 
y i ams, Charles atesman hal 
(1018) Jaroslaf; (1054) 1915|Adams, Charles F Historian. 4 
ania) Rage a 1918|/Adams, Henry... Hist.. Bioz, 
adimir II: ( ) 1803) Adams,Samuel . Gov., Patriot 
eid spor | 1420) 2 Agams. Nude" --[eleware 
7 S, Ce Y lec Worker 
tislaf; (1149) Jurie, or George I, 1944 Ade, George, a gf poe 
" ‘ " 1 gassiz, uis J. R..... cientist 
f Viadimir—(1157) creat 1888| Alcott, A. Bronson. .... Philosophy 
“Surie (1338) EP Ceap rears me we) 
* 4 en, seo dece * . hg 
' Jarasiaf II, th Nevski; 1915|Aldrich, Nelson W......|U. S. Senator 
(1263) Jaraslaf iI; ( ; 1907|Aldrich, Thos. Bailey. ,.|Fiction . ee 
- (1275) Dmitri, or Demetrius I; 1899| Alger, Horatio......... Juy. Fiction ie 
(4294) Daniel-Alexandrovitz; | (1303) or 1789| Allen; Ethan... ......-|Patriot 
rge III, deposed; (1305) Michael III; (1320) 1925|Allen, James Lane...... Fiction , 
Vasali, or ‘Basil II; (1325) Jurie or George i, 1879| Allen, William...... :../Gov., Sen 
restored; (1327) Alexander II 1808|Ames, Fisher.......-.. Lawyer 
Grand Dukes of Mosc 1873|Ames, Oakes....... .|Credit Mobil. » 
3 (135 1917| Anderson, Elisha B .| Educator 
; 1867|Andrew, John A. War. Gov 
1935|Andrus, John E.. Financier. ; 
1916|Angell, James B. Educ., Diplo 
1867|Anthon, Charles. . Educator 
1906) Anthony, Susan :*77/| Meat Packer 
‘Godonov, ; 1816|Asbury, Francis.......|Bishop 
estes , iain doh amr. arate 
-Chouiski; if, BM dscns dae r) Ps 
pel Peodoravitz, of the house of 1875| Astor, William B....... Landowner 
descended from John TII; (1645) Alexis, his son; 1919| Astor, Wm. Waluort. ... .| Landowner \ 
(1676) Feodor III; (1682) Ivan V,.and Peter ~I, 1851} Audubon, John Jamos.. .| Naturalist 
others of Feodor IIL 1836| Austin, Stephen F...... Texas Founder 
or Emperors, of Russia—Peter I, the 1912) Aycock, Charles B...... Gov., Educ. hi 
as Peter the Great (took 1887|Baird, Spencer F-,..... Zoalogisy 
nded the city of 1937| Baker, Newton D..... , .|Sec. War 
grad, and, still 1852|Baliou, Hosea.......-. Preacher 
widow; 1) 1851|Baldwin, Simeon.......|Jurist. - 
1891|Bancroft, George. ....-. Historian « 
te anks. Gale prane? det soe 
1 arlow. Joel. .a...-++: 
1891/Barnum. Phineas 7. Showman 
1764; 1803|Barry, John....- Nayal 
yf hate Pee Senn 1912|Barton, Clara H Red Cr's F’d'r 
deposed and succeeded by 1911/Bascom, John....., Educator 
TI, known as Catherine the 1815|Bayard, James A, Sr US. Senator 
@ Prussian general of high 1880|Bayard, James A. Jr... .|U.5. Senator 
murdered in 1801: 1898 Bayard, Thomas F.... ./Sec. St'te, Sen. 
Nicholas I, 1853|Beaumont, William. ... a on ( 


1887|Beecher, Henry Ward... 
1863|Beecher, Lyman.......|Preacher 
1922|Bell, Alexander G......|Inventor 


i d 1898|Bellamy, Edward....-- Author ¥ 
dota agent 1890|Belmont, August.....-- Banker —_ poet 
e Communist Party, 1919|Belmont August... «+ ,.|Subway Bidr. ~ 
hvili (Stalin), was} 1884|Benjamin, Judaa P..... Lawyer a 
1941, just be- 1872|Bernett, James Gordon Newspaper 


i 1918|Bennett, J G.,Jr_...+: Newspaper 
the: yee. ageiiey 1358|Benton, Thomas H...../Statesman 


iB. 


D. Name 


— | 


| 
World Facts—Noted Americans of the Past 


1895|D: 
1897! Dow. Neal 
4820|Drake, Jos. Rodman....|Poet, Ph 
hem. 
Banker 


Occupation 
1927|Beveridge, Albert J....|U.S. Senator 
1914|Bierce, Ambrose...-... Fictio! 
1893|Blaine James G....... Statesman - 
1875|Blair. Francis P.,...... Sold., Edit. 
1941|Blumenthal, George... |Financier 
1820|Boone, Daniel. ..... ..|Hunter 
1939|Borah, William E...... U. 8. Senator 
1838|Bowditch, Nathaniel... |Mathematics 
1874|Bowles, Samuel II..... Journalist 
1$10|/Bowne, Borden P...... .| Theologian 
1895|Boyesen, Hjalmar H.... |#iction 
1932|Bradford, Gamaliel..... Biographer 
1672|Bradstreet, Anne....... Poetry 
1896|Brady, Matthew B..... Photographer 
1806|Breckenridge, John... ..|Statesman 
1904|Breckeuridge, W. C Confederate 
1644|Brewster, William Pilgr. Father 
1936|Brisbane, Arthur .|Editor 
1893)|Brooks, Phillios........|Preacher 
1908|Brooks, William K... . .|Biologist 
1810|Brown, Chas. Brockden. | Fiction 
1859|Brown, John..........|Abolitionist 
1877| Brownlow, William G. . |‘*Parson” 
1876) Brownson, Orestes A...|Author 
1925|Bryan, William J....... Statesman 
1878|Brvant, William C..... Poet, Editor 
1658|Bulkeley, Peter... .....{Preacher 
1896|Bunner, Henry Cuyler. .|Humor 
1926| Burbank, Luther....,.. Botanist 
1870| Burlingame, Anson. . .'. . |Diplomat 
1879|Burritt, Elihu......... Author 
1921|Burroughs, John....... Naturalist 
1893|Butler, Benjamin F.....|Law. Soldier 
1925|Cable, George W....... Fiction 
1823|Cabot, George.......- .S. Senator 
1850|Calhoun, John C....... Sen., V. Pres. 
1888|Campbell. Bartley..... Dramatist 
1909|Canfield, James H.....|/Educator 
1941)Cannon, Annie J. . Astronomer 
1919/Carnegie, Andrew Tron Master 
1832|Carroll, Charlies. . . |Statesman 
1868|Carson, Kit (Chri A ut 
1866|Cass, Lewis....... Sen., Cabinet 
1914|Chamberlain, Joshu Soldier 
1879|Chandler, Zac! ..|Sen., Cabinet 

Channing, William E... |Theol.Reform 
1894|Childs, Geo. W........ Newspaper 
1859|Choate. Rufus......... awyer 
1917|Choate, Joseph H...... Lawyer 
1818|Clark, Geo. Rogers. ..... Soldier ~ 

*1838/Clark William......... £xplorer 
1916/Clarke, James P....... Gov., Sen. 
1852|Clay, Henry........... Sen., Cabinet 
Law., State. 
1 Humorist 
. (Sen. Gov. 
V.P.. Gov 
Humorist 
out 
Jur., P. M.G 
U.S. Senator 
Fiction 
Polar Explorer. 
Fiction 
Merch., Phil 
Congressm’n 
Fiction 
Fiction 
Fiction 
.8. Senator 
Hunter 
Politics 
Diplomat 
...|Publisher 
. |Historian 
Essayist 
Author 
Soldier 
Newspaper 
Geologist 
Librarian 
Poet, Essayist 
Author. Law 
or 
Confed. Pres 

Fiction 

clalist 

Naval 

../Orator 
1917|Dewey, George, Admiral] Naval 
Geographer 
. |Newspaper 
. |Poetry 
: Statesman 

d . Mary E. Mapes,|Author, Ed 
1715|Dongan, Thomas.. ...|Statesmap 
1893)Doubleday, Arthur... .. Soldier, baseb , 
1361)Douglas, Stephen A... , |States: 


man 

ouglass, Fred (Negro). |Publicist 

Pe Pee ee Prohibitionist 
8. 


St. 


1932| Eastman. George....... In 
1910}Eddy. Mary Baker 


1847| 1931/Edison, Thos. Alva i 
1703) 1758|Edwards, Jonathan..... Theologian 
1837| 1902)Eggleston, Edward..... Fiction 
1834| 1926|Eliot, Charles W....... Educator 
1604] 1690/Eliot, John...........: -, |Missionary 
1803| 1882|Emerson, Ralph Waldo.. |Essayist P 
1803] 1889)Ericsson, John.... . |Inventor 
1818| 1901|Evarts, William M . (Statesman 
1794| 1865|Everett, Edward. . . [Statesman 
1801| 1870) Farragut-DavidG., Adm. |Naval 
1859| 1930|Faunce, William H. P... |Educator 
1806} 1869)Fessenden, William P., .|U.S. Sen. e 
1819] 1892)Field, Cyrus W........ Atlantic cable 
1850| 1895|Field, Eugene.......... Poet ; 
1835] 1906/Field, Marshall...../.. Merchant 
1816] 1899)|Field, Stephen J....--. Jurist 
1917} 1881|Fields. James T...... .-|Blography 
1863} 1940)Finley, John H,........ Educ., Editor 
1842} 1901)/Fiske, John...........- Historian | 
1865} 1909| Fitch, Clyde...........|Drama 
1743| 1798|Fitch, John...........|Inventor 
1865) 1902)Ford, Paul Leicester .. | Fiction, Hist 
1826| 1864|Foster, Stephen C...... Ballads » ‘ 
1862} 1919|Freeman, Mary E. W... {Fiction 
1813) 1890)Fremont, John C....... Explorer 
1752) 1832)|Freneau, Mp... 3 “..|Poetry 
1860) 1915)Frohman, Charles. . .|Theater Prod. 
1851) 1940)Frohman, Daniel. . .|Theater Prod. 
1830} 1911|Frye, William P.. . U.S. Senator ~ 
1810) 1850)Fuller, Sara"Marg Author 
1765| 1815|Fulton, Robert. lnventor 
1874; 1938| Gale, Zona.... .|Fiction 
1761| 1849/Gaillatin, Albert . |Statesman 
1787} 1851|}Gallaudet. Thomas H. . |Educator 
1805| 1879)Garrison, W. Liloyd..... Abolitionist 
1818} 1903)Gatling, Richard J..... Gun Invent. 
1839) 1897|George, Henry......... Economist ~ 
1826] 1897|George, JamesL....... Sold.,Jur.,Sen. 
1844| 1909}Gilder, Richard W.....|Poet, Editor 
1831) 1908}Gilman, Daniel C...... Educator 
1750) 1831/Girard, Stephen........ Merchant 
1827] 1911|/Glick. George W.......|Gov., Sold. 
1831] 1902)Godkin, Edwin L....., Newsp. Editor 
1809| 1879|Goelet; Robert......... Landowner 
846] 1897|Goelet, Ogden......... Landowner 
1858) 1928/Goethals,Maj.-Gen.G. W,|Canal Eng. 
1850} 1924|Gompers, Samuel....... abor Leader 
1793} 1860) Goodrich, S.G.(P.Parley)| Author 
1800) 1860|/Goodyear, Charles. .....|Inventor 
1839; 1906|Gorman, Arthur Pue...|Politics 
1803) 1855|Gorrie, Dr. John. ......|Inventor 
1836] 1892/Gould, Jay....... . +. |Railways 
1851) 1889|/Grady, Henry W . - Journalist 
1810) 1888/Gray, Asa... . Botanist 
1835} 1901|Gray, Elisha... . Inventor 
saa] 1985|Gresy Gen A W..77: [Sold aon 
reely, Gen. A. W...... -, Explo. 
1846) 1935|/Green, Anna Katharine bs 
- (Mrs. Charles Rohlfs) . |Fiction 
1834) 1916|Green, Henrietta (Hetty) |Finance 
1742) 1£786|Greene, Nathaniel. ..., .. Soldier 
1872] 1926|Greenway, Gen. John C.|Engineer i 
1861| 1920/Guiney, Louise Imogene, | Poetry 
1822} 1909|Hale, Edward Everett. .|Essayist 
55| 1776|/Hale, Nathan..........|Patrioet , 
1788! 1879|Hale, Sarah J......... Poet Auth, — 
1844) 1924/Hall, Granville S....... Psychologist 
1790) 1867| Halleck, Fitz-Greene.. . oet 7) 
1829 ae ee a tas ournalist = 
amilton, Alexander... .|Statesman 
1830} 1896|Hamilton, Gail (Mary 
eresy e@)......}Fiction 
1811} 1900)Hamlin, Cyrus..... »+.{Coll. Found’r 
1809} 1891|Hamlin, Hannibal. .... Vice Pres.,Goy. 
1818] 1902|Hampton, Wade.:..... Sold., Statesm: 
1824| 1886|Hancock, W. 8.........|Soldier 
1837| 1904)/Hanna, Mark......,...|Irou, Politic. — 
1820} 1899|/Harlan, James....... . |Sen., Cabinet 1 
1795| 1865|/Harper, James......... Publisher oh 
1797 are Publisher 


. => 
4 

-|Poet . 

. |Statesman 
* 


. R 

1850) 1904|Hearn, Lafcadio........|/Essayist 
1819) 1888)Hecker, Rev. L T....). Thenlogiat 
1799] 1878|/Henry, Joseph.........|Inventor 
1736| 1799)Henry. Patrick. ....... Statesman 
feest ines enkys O. (Porter, : 

erbert, Victor, .......|Composer 
1748], 1830| Hicks. Blias.«.... 1.2. ]|Quaker 
1843) 1910|Hill, David B.. Senator 
1838] 1916] Hill. James.J..........JRailroads 
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Name Occupation 
bass Bs Socialist 
Seen Poet, Essavist 
urist 
PAM: jreeey 
ava 
1873) Hopkins, Johns..... .| Univ. Found 
1887|Hopkins, Mark. . . |Educator 
1842) Hopkiuson, Joseph . Poet 
1885| Hough, Franklin B Forester 
House, Edward... Diplomat 


ee TS - |Sold., States. 
Sees as Poet 
8} Howard, Bronson 
Howard, Oliver O..... 
Howe, Elias. .......: 
Howe, Julia Ward......|}Poet 
Howells, William D... .| Fiction 
Hubbard, Elbert. .....|Author 
Huneker, James Gibbons} Fssayist 
Br iots ws bivie Inventor 


Fe aca Drama 
. Soldier 
. |Inventor 


Huteninson, Anne...... 
Ingai.s, John James... .{Sen., orator 
Ingersoll, Robert G.....| Agnostic 
Irving, Washington.... .| Fiction. Hist 
Jackson, Helen Hunt... . | Fiction 
Jackson (Stonewall), T. J.|Soldier 


aap the aa Fiction 
.| Philosophy 
Civ. Eng. 
909 5 Fiction 
1891|Jones, George. Newspaper 
1792|Jones. John Pa Naval 
1850|Judson, Adoniram . | Missionary 
1927|Judson, Harry P....... Educator 
1865|Jumel, Mme. (Betsy 
BOWE) Posse Sse es oes Patriot 
1857|Kane, Elisha K........ Explorer 
1862| Kearny, Philip.........|Soldier 
1932|Keen. William W...... Surgeon 
1901) Kellogg, Elijah........ Author 
1937| Kellogg, Frank B....... Sec. State 
1893| Kenna, John E.. . Sold., Sen. 
1870|Kennedy, John P......|Fiction 
1847|/Kent, James. ........- Jurist 
1843|Key, Francis Scott... .. Poet 
1918| Kilmer, Joyce. ........|Poet 
Rev. Thos. Starr.. | Patriot 


11] Rabbi, Educa 
Newspaper 
Statesman 


1909) Be 
1925] La Follette, Robert M.. 


1944;Landis, Kenesaw M... .|Jurist 
1906| Langley, Samuel P 3 Te Sas debe 
% ake De nee be 
1933|Lardner, Ring W...... Humorist 
1925|Lawson, Victor F....... Newspaper 
1887|Lazarus, Emma....... Poet. Novel. 
1901| Leconte, Joseph......- Geologist 
phiks pigs ourece Soldier (Rev. 
Soe Statesman 
ae ae Soldier 
Sctae ee o Scientist 
.| Poet 
.| Explorer 
2 eh) Author 
1836| Livingston, Edward. ...|Statesman 
1813|Livingston, Robt. R. .../Statesman 
1888|Locke, David R......-. umor 
1924|Lodge, Henry Cabot... .|Statesman 
1780|Logan, John.....----> Indian Chiet 
1916|London, Jack..... Fiction 
1878| Long, Dr. Crawfor ..| Anaesthesla 
1882|Longfellow, Henry W.. .|Poet 
1933|Lord, Chester S Newsp. Ed. 
Tobacco M’f’r 
Lobaeco M’f 
History 
. |Essayist, 
. .|Newsp. Edito 
..|Mayor,Educ. 
Ee moe 
-|Poet 
eh oe Educator 
Author 
Composer 
See es Mine Owner 
Fin., States. 
Inventor 
Waa Sec. Treas’y 
ae pavateiee 
1873| McGuffey, W! .|Educator 
1811| McIntire, Samuel....-- Woodcarver 
. McLean, Was on... |Journalist 
r, John Bache. |Historian 
Educator 


. |Soldier (Rev 


,.|Educator 
riter 


B. |, D. ? Name Occupation 
1873|Maury, Matthew F.., ..|Hydrographer q 
1899|Medill, Joseph M...... Noweoe tor. 
1937|Mellon Andrew W:... {Fin . tndustr 
1891/Melville, Herman...... Adventure aj 
1922|Miller, Charles R Newspaper 
1913) Miller, Joaquin Poet ‘ F 
1910| Mills, Darius... Finance 4 
1908| Mitchell, Donald Essayist Z 
1927| Mitchell, Edward P Editor 4 
1889| Mitchell, Maria........|Astronomer 
1914| Mitchell, Silas Weir... ..|Fiction ere 
1775|Montgomery, Richard. .|Soldier (Rey 
1899|Moody, Dwight L...... Preacher i 
1910|Moody, William Vaughn} Drama, Poetr 
1913|Morgan, J. Pierpont....|Banker 
1943|Morgan J. Pierpont, Jr. .|Banker Shiga 
1890|Morgan, Junius §...... Banker. ite 
1923/Morley, Edward W. ...|Chemist - Te 
1864|Morris, George P. ..... Poet - a eh 
1816|Morris, Gouverneur... . |Statesman Ne a 
1902| Morton, J.S............|/Gov. Cabine 


1818]Moses, Isaac. 
1877|Motley, John. 
1886|Mott. Lucretia. 


G.|Sold., Congr 


1807|Muhlenberg, Re 
1914|Muir, Jonn., .....4.... Naturalist 
1925|Munsey, Frank A...... Newspaper ~ 
1924|Murphy, Charles F..../|Politics - { 
1922|Murfree Mary N. “SSSR ae 
(CG. E.Craddock)..... Fiction pe 
1909|Newcomb, Simon...... Astronomer | 
1902|Norris, Frank..........|Fietion | te 
1908|Norton, Charles:Eliot... |Essayist. 
1886|Noyes, John H........ OneidaComm | 
1896|Nye, Wilson.......4.- Humor > 
Ochs, Adolph 8..... ...| Newspapers 
1937\|Ogdeu, Rollo.......... Journ: 
1935|Older, Fremont..... ...|Editor 
1919|Osler, William. ........ Surgeon 
1850/Oseolli, Margaret Fuller. |Essayist 
1918|Page, Walter H.. . .|Diarist 
1809|Paine, Thomas. . ‘ 
1902|Palmer. Alice F...... Q 
1866|Parker, Rev. Theodore. . f. 
1933|Parkhurst, Rev. C. H. .|Reformer cy 
1893|Parkman, Francis...... History 
1852|Payne, John Howard...|Poet  — * 
1860|Paulding, J. ic., Poetry 
Philanthropist 
Fin., Benef. 
Explorer 
Founder te 
Politics y Ar 
Nav. Hero. . * 
....|Fietion } 
d Graham|Novelist 
. |Abolitionist 
‘Soldier 4 
Pierpont, Francis H....|Governor | 
Pierpont, Rev. John....|Hymn-writer » 
M .|Soldier, Exph y. 
Sold.,Statesm. 
Poet, Fiction 
Porter, W. 8. (O. Henry)| Fiction” hs 
aval 
History” 
1860|Preston, William C.....|U.S, Senator 


Pulitzer, Joseph......+ 4\Newspaper ~ 
e M....|Inyentor — pet 
7|Putnam, Amelia Barbart|Aviator nf 


1790/Putnam, Israel.......-. Soldier rl 
1945|Pyle, Ernest........-. War Corresp’t \ 
1904|Quay, Matt.......+..- Polit wt 
1833|Randolph, John,..,.... Statesman ~ 
1869/Raymond, Henry J.....)Newspaper 
1872|Read, Thos. Buchanan. . | Poet vee 
1902|Reed, Walter... ....... Physician 
1912|Reid, Whitelaw........|Journalist ©. 
1927|Remsen, Ira.......+-- Chemisé rt 


1818|Revere, Paul 
(Apollos Rivoire).... 


q 
=) 
B 
B 
= 
i=] 


1916|Riley, J. Whitcomb. 
1935|Robinson, Edwin A 
1937|Rockefeller, John D. 
1937|Root, Elihu... . 
1913|Rose, Uriah M .. 
1932|Rosenwald, Julius 
1916] Royce, Josian.... 


‘ |Philosopher 


. . |Steamboat ‘@, 
.|Physician « 
Statesmab > 
dgar & Fistion Br 
1921|Saltus, Edgar B....... etion 
1887|Saxe, Jobn Godfrey.....|Poet La 
1920|Schiff, Jacob Henry.....|Financier 
1906|Schurz, Carl ..%.-..+- Statesman gy 
1804!Schuyler, Philip..,..... {Soldier (Rev.) , 
1866|Scott, Winfleld......... Soldier 
1926|Scripps, Edward W.....|Newspapers 


1938|Scripps, Robert P..... ..| Newspapers Ff 


i} ie 


\ 
260 World Facts—Noted Americans of the Past; Pairters i 
B.| D. Name Occupation || B. | D-_ Name — ease 
1838| 1902\Scuader Horace B.....,|/Ed. All. “1853 “1337 eee tlie oui See Site | 
1729} 1796|Seabury, Samuel. P. E. Bisho. 1817 prloreety, Cte reeks aces + 
1888] 1916)Seeger, Alan....... oet 1791 ee ak sre eee Stateaaan te 
1713] ivedisers dunipero, 1844| tois{Tillman, Benjamin, 1 ,  |Politics § 
rr ¥ 
Hee aa saan, | Hat fate ee amen lca 
er, PORN gi Mase sje. ’ we eee i 
1601 1872|Seward, William H..... Statesman 1830| 1894 Vance, zepilon 3 tae ‘Igor. _ we 
1823] 1897|Sheldon, Edward A . Educator 1794| 1877 |Vander' 2 ele roe - |Ratiwaye 
1850] 1911|Shepard, Edward M....|Law. Reform 1843 bes Mineo pl alge us. . ri 
1823) 1$00/Sherman John......... Statesman 1821 He vanderbilt, Wm. K.....’|Railways 
1831 1888 Sheridan, Phillip. . - Soldier 1849} 1 peoally, si. & Beat ene. 
1820) 1891 Sherman, William T.. .. |Soldi 1852} 1933 |Van Dyke, Rev. enry. 1” 
1810 1879 Shields, James......4... Sold., “Ben. Gov || 1835) 1900 Meee gs nisin bid tenet 
1836] 1904|Shoup, Col. George L.” Gov., Sen. 1864 Hass Mapa mgs eye 
1791) 1865|Sigourney. Lydia H.... Poet. 1827| 190. bd Pa Tce 
1813] 1883|Sims, J Marion ....... Surgeon 1838) 1922 ee itis BE 
1806] 1870|/Simms, W. Giese eaters Fiction War ur, X Maw eesee 
1850} 1928|Sloane, Wm. M.....- History 
1874) 1944|\Smith, Aitred Emanuel. |Statesman 
1824|, 1893/Smith, Gen. B. age Sold., Educ. 
1838] 1915|Smith, F. Hopkinson. . .|Fiction 
1797 a4 Smith, Gerrit........- Abolitionist 
1580 1|Smith; Capt. John. ..... Explorer 
Use| HRCASRN veccpey NSS: | RAE 
mi osepd,..... : . 
1308 1308 Smith, Re eC F. .| Nat'l Anthem || 1858] 1915 ra gy te pale Negro Bours 
1854] 1932|Sousa, iene Phill; . |Composer 1840} 1921 | Watterson, ** Soldier CRev.) 
,91775| 1821|Spalding, Lyman. .|Physician 1745| 1796|Wayne, Adehgee, “leone Bath 
1789 1866 Sharks, Jared. . |Author 1782} 1852 |Webster, Daniel........ Dictio £ 
1824] 1893|Stanford, Leland........|Fin.. age 1758| 1843 | Webster, Noe ois'9 he ins Fraenatine 
1816 1902 Stanton, Elizabeth GC... .|Suffragist 1797| 1882|)Weed, Thur ghee Ee ee 
1728 4522 Stark, JOMD..4: 5 (Giseve 3s Soldier (Rev.)||. 1846] 1914|/Westinghouse, George... me r- 
1833] 1908/|St edman, es se C...,|Poet 1836} 1906 |Wheeler, Gen. ese bse for =e an ; 
1812) 1883|Stephens, A. H......... ,|Confed.'V. P. 1832] 1918|/White, Andrew D....... J Cc. eto : 
1803| 1876|Stewart, Alexander T.. ..| Merchant 834| 1916 | White, ores Y ide sales yee 
1730) 1781 Stockton, ichard.......|Rev. Patriot 1822| 1885 |White, Richard G...... uw = ion 
1825) 1903|Stoddard, Rich. Henry. ..|Poet 1802} 1847 | Whitman, Marcellus..... Oreg. Explor. 
1818} 1893|Stone, Lucy.........:.. Reformer 1819] 1892/Whitman, Walt...... ire —. 2 
1848] 1929/Stone, Melville E........ Founder A. P 1765| 1825 |Whitney, Bli........... eas 
1779) 1845/Story, Joseph.......... Jurist 1841| 1904/|Whitney, William C..... it. Ea ways 
1811] 1896|Stowe, Harriet Beecher ction 1827| 1894|Whitney, William D..... aS ict. 
1848} 1931 |Straus, Nathan......... Philanth’pist 1807| 1892 |Whittier, John Greenleaf|Poet 
1850) 1926|Straus, OscarS.......,. oe. 1884| 1921 whierlesey. ee W.., |Soldier 
1740] 1795|Sullivan, John...... 11). D.. 
1859) 1918/Sullivan, John L.. oF 
1843) 1923|Sulzferge, Mayer. K 
1811) 1874/Sumner, Charles. ‘ 
1734| 1832|Sumter, Thomas.... . 
1871| 1935|Sunday, Rev. Wil’m A. 
1803| 1880|Sutter, John A....... 
1856| 1929|Taguart, ‘Thomas 
‘aggart, omas . 
1832) 1902|Talmage, T. de Witt. . 588 inthrop, : 
1825) 1878|Taylor, Bayard......... ‘avel 828} 1861 Winthrop, ‘Theodore..... Fiction 
1806) 1882 Taylor, MOS€S..... 0.000 Merchant 1785| 1842 Woodworth, Samuel... ..|Poet, Dram 
* 1768) 1813)|Tecumseh (Indian)... ... Chief 1848] 1894|Woolson, Constance F’... | Fiction 
' 1836) 1894/Thaxter, Celia.......... Poet 1852) 1919 Woolworth, Frank. .....,. Merchant 
1785] 1872'Thayer, Sylvanus....... ld. Educ. 1801| 1877|Young, Brigham ++eee+.|Morm’n Lead. 
1835] 1905|Thomas, Theodore...... usician 1697| 1746|Zenger, John P.....,...|Journalist 
+ 2 2 
: American Painters 
Source: Biographical Records 
» iB. | D. Name B. | D. Name B. ; D. ame ; 
pra: Fi Pagal pie Se eee SS, pine 5. 
1852 1911|/Abbey, Edwin A. {853|1929| Dannat, William ‘1 1854| 1926|Inness, George, jr. 
1856/1915) Alexander, John W. 1862|1928| Davies, Arthur B. 1855) 1914)Isham. Samuel a 
1849}1924| Allen, Thomas 1856|1933|Davis, Charles H. 1780|1838|Jarvis. John W. 
1779) 1843) Allston, Washington 1861)1918| Day, Frank Miles 1824/1906/Johnson, Eastman 
1814/1893] Beard, Jas. 1858|1923| De Camp, Joseph R 1848/1927) Jones. H. Bolton 
1825) 1900|Reard, William H. 1847|1935|Dielman, Frederick 1818) 1872) Kensett, J. F. 
1855/1942 Beaux, Cecilia 1876|1935|Dodge, William De L. ||1835/1910/La Farge, John 
1852/1917| Beckwith, J. ig? y 1856/}1926 Drake, wie H. 1849/1909| Lathrop, Francis 
1882] 1925|Bellows, George 1796|1886|Durand, A. B. 1816/1868} Leutze. 
*828 ten Blerstadt, Albert 1848]1919| Duveneck, Frank 1880|1940|Lie, Jonas 
1856/1 Birck, Reginald B. 1844/1916] Eakins, Thomas 1849/1920} Lippincott. William HL 
1847 1919 Blakelock, Ralph A. 1845/1921] Rarle Lawrence, C. 1852) 1924| Loomis. Chester 
1848/1936 Blashfield, Edwin H. 1852/1926) Foster, Ben. 1867|1933|Luks, George RB. 
1857|1903|Blum, Robert F. 1808/1884|Freeman, James E. 1850) 1920)MacEKwen, Walter 
1868]1923)Bohm, Max 1822/1884|Fuller, George 1836] 1897|Martin. Homer 
1833/1905|Boughton, George H. 1867|1934| Fuller, Henry B. 1813|1884|Matteson, T. 
1827|1892| Bradford, William 1765/1815) Fulton, Robert 1843/1923) Maynard, George W, 
1832|1918|Brevoort, J. R. 1838|1928|Gay. Edward 1828} 1891) McEntee, J. 
1847|1928|Bridgman, F. A! 1823)1880|Gifford. re R. 1860/1932|Melchers, Gari 
1814/1889) Brown, George L. 1834}1918/Griswold, C. C. 1858|1925| Metcalf, Willard L. 
1859} 1920| Browne, Charles Francis|| 1861|1927|Grover, Oliver Dennett ||1842|1922 Miller, Charles. Ba 
1855|1941|Brush, George de Forest||1865|1931|Hale, Philip L. 1846/1912/ Millet, Francis D. 
rely 1893|Casilaer, John W. 1792|1866| Harding, By ester 1855/1930] Moeller, Louis 
1843) 1926] Cassatt, 1854|/1929|Harrison, L. Birge 1829|1901|Moran, Edward 


hase, 
@ 1826 1900\Gn ure he 
1842) 1924! Church Fredk Stuart 
1855|1925|Coffin, Wm. A 
1801/1848|Cole, Thos. 
1840/1928/Coleman, Charles C. 
1832) 1920|/Colman, Samuel 


1828/1901/Hart. James M. 
1877|1943|Hartley, Marsden 
1860/1935|Hassam, Childe 
1872|1930| Hawthorne, Shales Ww. 
1813|1894|Healy, G. P. 
1839|1917|Hennessy, Wittiam J. 
1865|1929|Henri, Robert 


iam H. 

tate [tae enti ee eo 
until n. @ 

1801]1846|Inman, Henry 

1825/1894lInness, George 


. Samuel F. B. 
1858/1928 Mowbray, H. Siddons 
1853/1921] Murphy, J. Francis 
1847/1918) Nicoll, J: C. 
1835|1907|/ Noble, Thomas S. 
1811 See] Page, ‘William 


1869/1 William as 
1845 1917 ieee Robert 8, 
1741) 1827 Peale 


1857) 1923 Potter Sheets 
1853/1911)Pyle, Howard 


World Facts—Noted American Painters, Etchers; Britons 261 
Name B. ; D. Name B. { D. aa 


y Name 
_ 1868|1929| Quinn, Edmond £ 1847) 1926) st ; 1855/1935 
¥ be eele. Theodore C. 1855|1935| Vos, Hu 
) 1853/1916 pg ee ai w 1835)|1922|Story. George H. 1783) 1861 Waldo, Samael L. 
914 et 1856) 1919)|Story. Julian 1843/1929| Walker, Henry O. 
eid, 1830|1901|Strauss, Raphael 1861/1940) Waugh, Fred’k J. 
1755'1828| Stuart. Gilbert 1856/1928] Webb, J. Louis 
1783) 1872|Sully, Thomas 1849/1903) Weeks, Edwin L. 
1861] 1930)Symons, Gardner 1852|1917| Weir, J. Alden — 
1849/1921) Thayer, Abbott H 1841/1926) Weir, John F. 
1848) 1933) Tiffany, Louis C. 1803/1889/ Weir, Rob. W. 
1756| 1843) Trumbiil. John 1738|1820| West, Benjamin 
1849|1925|Tryon, Dwight N. 1874|1929) Wetherill, E. Kent K. 
Hee gs ttiGane John mt_|[t838 fatal Waite, Worth 
- 5 ‘wachtman, John ttredge, Worthingt'n 
1871)|1922|Shardy, Henry M. 1776|1852| Vanderlyn, John 1823|1903| Wood, Thomas no { 


1832}1928/Shattuck. Aaron 1857|1920|Van Laer, Alexander T |/1836|1892| Wyant, Alexander H. 
-1838)1910)Shirlaw, Walter 1836|1923| Vedder. Elihu 1830) 1923) Yewell, George H. 
_ 1858/1920|Smedley, William T 1856}1935} Volk. Stephen A_D 


’) Whistler was born in Lowell, Mass., but most of his life was spent in Europe. 
F AMERICAN ETCHERS, ENGRAVERS, ILLUSTRATORS 


B. | D. Name B. | D. Name B. | D. Name 
| 1842/1909 Bush, Charles G. 186611925 Keller, Arthur I. 1857|1926| Pennell. Joseoh 
» 1856/1909| Bacher, Otto Henry 1835/1895| Keppler. Joseph 1861/1933] Platt, Charles A, ’” 
1845/1926| Cassatt, Mary | 1866 1940) Macaonald, Arthur N. 1853/1911) Pyle, Howard 
1776|1820) Charlee, William | 1872, 1934; MeCay, Winsor 1761|1817| Savage, Edward 
1852/1931/ Cole, Timothy 1858'1938' McDougall, Walt 1807|1885) Smillie, James 
4 1822/1888| Darley, Felix O. C. 1860 1919) Mielatz, C. F. Wm. 1833)}1909| Smillie, James D. 
1796/1886] Durand, Asher Brown 1869/1935 Mielziner, Leo 1867|1924| Watt, William G, - 
1851/}1928)| Frost, Arthur B. 1874 1940) Mora, F. Louis 1834/1903| Whistler, J. A. M, 
1851/1906| French, Edwin D. 1840/1902! Nast, Thomas 1852|1916| Wolf, Henry 
1876|1925| Haskell, Ernest 1863 1928| Outcalt, Richard F. 1792|1859| Yeager, Joseph - fei 
1849/1935] Hopson, William F 1741 1827! Peale, Charles W. 1862\1935| Zimmerman, Eugene 

q AMERICAN ARCHITECTS 

B, ; D. M Name ) B. | D. Name B. | D. Name 
1836/1918) Armstrong, D. Maitland} 1859) 1934| Gilbert, Cass. 1822|1903)|Olmsted, Fred'k. L. 
1866/1924 Bacon, Henry 1869/1923|Goodhue, Bertram C. 1845|1917|Peabody, Robert 8, 
1871/1925 Barber, Donn 1847|1918|Hardenbergh, Henry J. ||1837|1913)Post, George B. 

» 1857/1925 Brunner, Arnold W. 1860 1929| Hastings, Thomas 1838) 1886| Richardson, Henry H. 
763|1844 Bulfinch, Charles 1847|1909| McKim, Charles F. 1836)\1909| Sturgis, Russell 
$58/1911 Carrere, John M- 1846|1928| Mead, William R. 1862) 1925| Trowbridge, Samuel B. P. 

1846/1916 Cook, Walter {1781 1855| Mills, Robert 1853/1906| White, Stanford i ; 
7 . AMERICAN SCULPTORS : 
1B. | D- Name Be | 0: Name B, | D. Name 7 
ee | oe | _S£ CT | = — 
911/|Ball, Thomas 1790|1852| Frazee, John 1844|1920|O’Donovan, William 

“4823 i938 Bariard, George Grey 1850|1931/French, Daniel C. 1870,1935|Paulding, John , 

1865.1925| Bartlett. Paul W. 1862|1929|Grafiy, Charles 1805|1873| Powers, Hiram 

1867/1915|Bitter, Karl T. 1805|1852|Greenough, Horatio 1867|1917|Pratt, Bela 

1871 1941|Borglum, Gutzon 1830|1908|Hosmer, et 1868|1929|Quinn, Edmond’T, 
 1868/1922|Borglum, Solon H. 1868 1925|Jaegers, Albert 1829|1904| Rogers, Jol - 

1871/1924|Brenner, Victor D. 843 1907|Kemeys, Edward 1848}1907|St. Gaudens, Augustus 

”'4865/1919| Brooks, Richard E, 1863|1937| MacMonnies, Fred. W. ||/1871|1922 Sbrady, Henry M, 

- 4814/1886. Brown, Henry K. 1871\1935|Lukeman, Henry A 1830/1910| Ward, J..Q. A. 

© 1857/1935) Bush-Brown, H. K. 1858 1927| Marling, Philip 1725|1785\ Wright (Lovell) Patience 

» 1860|1920| Clark, Thomas S. 1873 1940 O’Connor, Andrew 


Noted Britons Saye 


ees 
; 1827|Canning, George .... 
$331| Abernethy, John... ---- 1881/Carlyle, Thomas 


1719|Addison, Joseph......-- os U 

: %, 1491|Caxton, William........ 
1330 At cnaie, Neark So uate [Poet. 1937|Chamberlain, Sir Austen. 
1936) Allenby, ‘Viscount. .....|Sold,Admin’tr. i te pebmpet es Pert Joven ne 
1904|Arnold, Edwin.........- Poet. A400. ea ate Me aa: 


...}Poet. ‘ 
ises er een. nie Philosophy. 1773|Chesterfield, Earl of.... 
2 3 


1 
1928]Asquith, Herbert H....- t i Robert. .... : 
4817|Austen, Jane.......---- es . 
1626|Bacon, Francis : it eaalColeridge, 3. 
1729|Congreve, W: 
1779\Cook, James...... 5 
1800|Cowper, William.......|Poet. 
1556|Cranmer, Thomas......|Arehbishop 
1658|Cromwell, Oliver.....-.|Protector. 
.|Drama. 1882) Darwin, Charles. . fvolution. 
** *|Arehbishop. 1802| Darwin, Erasmus.......|Poet, 
Histo 1668|Davenant, Sir Wiilia prea Poet. 


ieee : 1669| Davidson, William. 
1832|Bentham, Jeremy... - - Political. 1 ee Derce bansel seed Ao i 


1742|Bentley, Richard....... Scholar. EE a Mi 
. . y, Thomas Essayist 
ten3 | ha Rope Fae Ca pnlie 1870| Dickens, Charles. :|Fiction. 
..| Law. 1881/Disraeli, Benjamin......|/Statesman. 
, . Religion. é pee ‘ 
.|Biography- 1540 AS 61, i's ws oxplorer. 
Poet. E, +... |Poet. 
Bconomist. } Dade ROU Aa Poet. 


(atte:.esee: : 93 4 Edward i) 
1868|Brougham, Sir Henry... ; ) 
1861|Browning,, he 869|Epps, John.......+-+- Hi 
1889]Browning, Robert. ....-]} Qe 
1922|Bryce, James.......----|H' 
as] eh et eres Bee 

e, 
ieee ase: ieiinee Goose 
er, Samuc 1945|Fleming, Sir Ambrose. (ae 
Tea Butler, Samuel ny 1847|Franklin, John...... .. . |Explorer. 
1844!Canipbell. Thomas. 


262 
B. | D. Name Subject ! BY | pb: Name Subjete 
1535] 1594|Fropisher, Martin. .....| Discoverer 1847| 1929] Rosebery, Earl of. . . | Biography, 
1685| 1732|Gay, John... . : 1 | Pables. 800] 1882/R 65 (Osis Discoverer. 
1863] 1945|George, David Lloyd... |Statesman 1828} 1862|Rossetti, D. Gabriel. oet, Art. 
1737) 1794\Gibbon,, Edward. ...... istory 1819} 1900/Ruskin, John. .... Art Critic 
1836] 1911|Gilbert, W.S..... ...| Drama. 1830) 1903|Salisbury, Marqu Statesman. 
1809] 1898|Gladstone, William E. . .|Statesman 1868} 1912|Scott, Ro oa Discoverer. 
1728) 1774/Goldsmith. Oliver Poet. 771| 1832)\Scott, Sir Walter....... Fiction. 
1325] 1408|Gower, John... Poet. 1874| 1922|Shackleton, Ernest H.. .| Explorer 
1746| 1820/Grattan, Henry Orator 1564| 1616/Shakespeare, William. ..| Drama. 
1716] 1771|Gray, Thomas. . Poet. 1792| 1822|Shelley, Percy Bysshe... | Poet. 
1856) 1925|Haggard, Rider , .| Novelist. 1751) 1816/Sheridan, Richard B....| Drama. 
1777) 1859/H m, Henry.3..3--.% History. 1554) 1586|Sidney, Sir Philip...... Poet, Hist. 
1594| 1643)|Hampden, John....... Patriot. 1723) 1790|Smith, Adam.......... Economics. 
-1840| 1928|Hardy. Thomas........ Fiction.Poetry|| 1580) 1631/Smith, Capt. John...... Colo’ r. 
1831} 1923/Harrison, Frederic. ..... Positivist. 1771) 1845|Smith, Sydney......... Essays. 
1880] 1941|Harty, Hamilton ....... Composer. 1721) 1771|Smollett, Tobias:....... Viction 
1795| 1857|Havelock, Henry....... Soldier. 1774| 1843|Southey, Robert........ ‘oet. 
1778| 1830|Hazlitt, William ....... Essayist. 1820; 1903)Spencer, Herbert....... Science. 
1578) 1657|Harvey, William........ Physician. 1552) 1599|Spenser, Edmund ‘oet. 
1732| 1818|)Hastings, Warren...... Sold. Gov. 1672| 1729|sSteele, Riebard..:.25.2: Essays. 
1783) 1826|Heber, Reginald..._..,.|Poet, Preach 1713} 1768|Sterne, Laurence....... Fiction 
1793) 1835|Hemans, Felicia........ Poet 1781| 1848|Stephenson, George..... Engineer. 
1591| 1674|Herrick, Rovert........ Poet. 1850| 1894/Stevenson, Robert Louis | Fiction 
1792] 1871)Herscbel, Jobn.......-. Astronomers, || 1525) 1605\Stow, John...... : 
1738} 1822|)Herschel, William .| Astronomer. 1842| 1900\Sullivan, Arth ) 
1795] 1879|Hill, Rowland Postal Ref. 1667| 1745|Swift, Jonathan.. .| Fi h 
1588] 1679|Hobbes, Thomas Philosopher. 1837| 1909|Swinburne, Algernon C..| Poet. 
1770| 1835|Hogg, James. . Poet. 1613) 1667|Taylor, Jeremy.........|Religion 
1798| 1845|Hood, Thomas, Poet. 1809} 1892) Tennyson. Alfred....... Poet. 
1726| 1799) Howe, Richard ..|Naval. 1811| 1863)Thackeray, W. M...... Fiction. 
cae 1611|/Hudson, Henry. . . | Discoverer. 1700} 1748)Thomson, vames....... ‘oet. 
W711| 1776|Hume, David.......... Hist., Philos. 1815| 1882)Trollope, Anthony...... Fiction. 
1825| 1895|Huxley. Thos. Henry.. .|Scientist. 1484; 1536/Tynodale, William....... Religion. 
1859] 1935|Jellicos, Harl........... Admiral. 1820; 1893|/Tyndall, John. ........ Scientific. 
1803} 1857\Jerrold, Douglas W..... Dramatist. 1822) 1913|Wallace, Alfred R....... Scientist. 
1709) 1784|Johnson, Samuel....... Dictionary 1676) 1745! Walpole, Robert........ Statesman. 
1574] 1637) Jonson, Ben........... Drama. 1593| 1683)/ Walton, Izaak.......... Anvling. 
1573) 1652|Jones, Inigo .....,..... Architect. 1858} 1935|Watson, Sir William... .| Poet. 
1796| 1821|Keats, John Poet. 1736) 1819) Watt, James........... Engineer. 
1865| 1936|Kipling, Rudyard...... Fiction. 1674| 1748) Watts, Isaac........... Hymns. 
1775) 1834)Lamb, Charles......... Essays. 1769) 1852/Wellington, Duke of... .|Soldier. 
1775| 1864|Landor, Walter S...... Poet. 1708) 1788)Wesley, Charles........ acher 
1330; 1400/Langland, William ..... Poet. 1703) 1791) Wesley, John.......... Preacher. 
1491] 1555|Latimer, Hugh.........| Religion. 1787} 1863|Whately, Rev. Richard. |Philos. 
1838} 1903)Lecky, W. E. H. .| History. 1714) '1770| Whitefield, George......|Preacher. 
1632} 1704|Locke, John... Philosophy. 1324) 1384) Wickliffe, Rev. John Theology. 
1827| 1912)Lister, Joseph... Surgeon. 1759) 1833) Wilberforce, William. Abolitionist. 
1803) 1873|Lytton, E. Bulwer... .../ Fiction. 1802} 1865|Wiseman, Nicholas P Religion. 
1800) 1859|)Macaulay, Thomas B.. .| Historian. 1770} 1850) Wordsworth, William Poet. 
4866] 1937|/MacDonald, J. Ramsay .|Statesman. 1632|- 1723|Wren, Christopher. ... ..| Architect. 
1808} 1892)/Manning, Henry E..... Religion. 1640) 1715) Wycherly, William..... Drama, 
1650) 1722|Mariborough, Duke of. . |Soldier. 1324] 1384|Wyckliffe, John........|Religion 
1564) 1593)/Marlowe, Christopher...) Drama. 6841. 1765) Young, Edward...... . .}|Poet. 
1621) 1678)Marvell, Andrew ....... oet. 7 
1584] 1640|Massinger, Philip.....; Drama, Poets-Laureate of England 
1831] 1879|Maxwell, Jas. Clerk .| Physicist. — 
1828] 1909|Meredith, George Novelist. There is No authentic record of the origin of the 
1806] 1873|Mill, J. Stuart.. 2212." Economics. office of Poet-Laureate of England. According to 
1608].1674] Milton, John......._.._|Poet. Warton, there was a Versificator Regis, or King’s 
1779| 1852|Moore, Thomas... |... Poet. Poet, in the reign of Henry III, (1216-1272), and 
1480] 1535|More, Sir Thomas... . |. | Economics. he was paid 100 shillings a year. Geoffrey Chaucer 
1635| 1688|Morgan, Henry.........|Buecaneer. (1328-1400) assumed the title of Poet-Laureate, 
1838] 1923|Morley, John.......... Biography. _||®4 in 1389 got-a royal grant of a yearly allowance ~ 
1550| 1617|Napier, John. .../2222 7"! Mathemat. of wine. In the reign of Edward IV, (1461-1483) 
1758] 1805|Nelson, Lord........... Admiral® John Kay held the post. Under Henry VII, (1485- 
1801; 1890|Newman, John Henry.. .| Religion. 1509) Andrew Bernard was the Poet-Laureate, and 
1642] 1727|Newton, Sir Isaac..... .| Philosopher was succeeded under Henry VIII, (1509-1547) by 


“ 


1910) Nightingale, florence 


1771| 1858;}Owen, Robert... Socialist. died in 1599; then Samuel Daniel, who ‘died in 
1632| 1703)Pepys, Samuel. Diarist. 1619, and then Ben Jonson (app’t’d 1619). | Sir 
1759| 1806|Pitt, William. . Statesman William D’Avenanf was appointed in 1638. John 
1708| 1778|Pitt, Wm.E. of Chath Statesman. Dryden was appointed in 1670 but was deposed at — 
1688| 1744|Pope, Alexander........| Poet. the Revolution. The others, with the date of ap- 
1664) 1721|Prior, Matthew «..| Poet. pointment, when known, have been: Thomas | 
1658] 1695|Purcell, Henry......... Musician Shadwell, 1689; Nahum Tate, 1692;/Nicholas Rowe, 
1592| 1644/Quarles, Francis,....... Poet. 1715: the Rev. Laurence Eusden, 1718; - Colly 4 
1863} 1944/Quiller-Couch, Arthur T| Author Cibber, 1730; William Whitehead, 1758, on the ~ 
1552] 1618|Ralelgh, Sir Walter, ... .|. History refusal of Gray; Rev. Thomas Warton, 1785, on the 
1814) 1884|Reade. Charles......... Miction, tefusal of Mason; Henry J. Pye, 1790; Robert 
1860} 1935|Reading, Marquess of. .|Jurist, Dip! Southey, 1813, on the refusal of Sir Walter Scott; Ki 
1772| 1823|Ricardo, David.......: Economist. William Wordsworth, 1843; Alfred Tennyson, 1850; _ 
1689| 1761|)Richardson, Samuel. .... Fiction. Alfred Austin, 1896; Robert Bridges, 1913° (died 
1832] 1914/Roberts, Earl .......... dier. April 21, 1930); John Masefield, 1930. 7 
1721) 1793/Robertson, William. .. .|Historian D’Avenant was the godson (and considered by — 
1763] 1855} Rogers, Samuel......... Poet. some the natural son) of William Shakespeare, — 
He was 10 years old when Shakespeare died. ia 
* 


Noted Painters of Great Britain 


B..| D. 
1836|1912)Alma-Tadema,SirLawr. 
1872|1898|Beardsley, Aubrey 
1734|1808|Beauclerk, Lady Diana 
1833|1898|Burne-Jones, Sir Faw. 
1781|1841|Chantrey, Sir F. L. 
1850|1934|Collier, John 
1776|1837|Constable, John 


Name 


-1803/1902|Cooper, Thos. Sidney 


-1787|1849|Etty, 


1793)|1865|Eastlake, Sir Charles Li. 
1872|1932|Eland, John 8. 
William 
1846|1935|Farquharson, Joseph 
1755|1826|Flaxman, John 
1825/1899| Foster, Myles Birket 
1727|1788|Gainsborough, Thos. 


~ 1790}1866'Gibson, John 


“| 


World Facts—Noted Britons of the Past; Poet Laureates; Painters 


Nurse, Sanit 


ie Name 


1817|1897|Gilbert, Sir John 
1841|1917|Henry, C. N. 
1697|1764| Hogarth, William 
1758)|1810| Hoppner, John 
1827|1910| Hunt, W. Holman 
1874|1937|Jamieson, Alexander 
1802/1873) Landseer, Sir Edwin 
1856|1941| Lavery, Sir John 
1769/1830|Lawrence, Sir. Thomas 
1830/1896| Leighton, Fred’k, Lord 
1794|1859|Leslie, Charles R. 
1864)/1941| Llewellyn, Sir William 
1806/1870] Maclise, Daniel 
1829/1896) Millais, Sir J...” 
1849|1933| Murray, Sir D. 


John Skelton. Next came Edmund Spenser, who 


_||1852)1931] Wyllie, W. L. 


Name 
paren ait AIR bee 
1835/1910|Orchardson, Sir W. @. 
1878|1931|Orpen, Sir William 
1839/1893 Pertie Sohn’ hes 
Heese eal ire 
oynter, J. 
1756|1823| Raeburt ir ie ha 


De i ts ete oF 


1785/1841) Wilkie, Sir 


 *s a*-F eo 


Subject 


1836|)Ampere, Andre Maric. . 
1889} Augier, (mile) 
1850} Balzac, Honore. 
1654|Balzac, Jean L. G. . 
1891| Banville, Theodore d 

3) Barres, Maurice 


1857) eranger, Pierre 
1941|Bergson, Henri........ 
1907|ertnelot, Marcelin.... 
1711) Boileau, Nicolas. . 
1821|Bonaparte, Napol 
1901|ornier, Henri de. 
1704} Bossuet. Jacques 

1935| Bourget, Paul... 

1921} Boutroux, Emile 

1926] Rovlesve, René 

1826| Brillat-Savarin. A 
1785|Buffon, George L....-... 
1564|Calvin, Jean. .......... 
1935|Cambon, Jales M....._. 
PEPEVCAMUS- | oS o's oop ee sv 
1557|Cartier, Jacques ........ 
1944|\Chaminade, Cecile 
1635|Champiain, Samuel de. . 
1603) Charron RTOS 2 os woo 
1848|Chateaubriand. Fr 
1794|Chenier, André......... 
1889/Chevreud. Michael..... 
1929|Clemenceau, Georges... 
1683|Colbert, Jean B........- 
1509|Comines, Philip 
1857|Compte, Auguste 
1686|Conde, Prince d 
1794|Condorcet, Maryuls de. . 
1830|Constant, Benjamin 
1908|Coppée, Francois 


Religion. 
Fiction. 
Philosophy. 
Fiction. 
.|Gastronomist 
Nat. History 
Religion. 
Diplomat 


Poetry. 

Chemist. 

Statesman 

Statesman. 

; Sele eocaie History. 

.| Philosophy. 
Soldier. 


Philosophy. 
Literature. 
Poetry. 
Drama. 
Metaphysics. 
Poetry. 


1762!Crebillon....... - 
1928|Curel, Francois de...... Drama. 
1832|Cuvier. George L......- Nat. History 
1794|Danton, George J Reyvyolutionist 
1897|Daudet, Alphonse Fiction. 

1650| Descartes, Rene...,...- Philosophy. 
1784|Diderot, Denis. . . ‘|| Eneyclopedia. 
1935|Dreytus, Col. . . Soldier. 
1870|Dumas, Alexander .... 

1895| Dumas, Alexander, Jr...|Drama. 
1715|Fenelon, Francois de S. . 

1890] Feuillet. Octave. ....... 


Fiction. 

5 oa ad agictore Chronicles 

Statesman. 
oetry. 


72)Gautier, A 
: 6 Literature 


1896|Goncourt, 
1870|Goncourt, J 
1874|Guizot, Francois... 
1943|Hanotaux, Gabri 
1631|Hardy, Alexandre * 
1935|Hennique, Leon......-. 
1905|Heredia, Jose Maria... - 
1915|Herview.............-.. Dra 
1885|Hugo, Victor..........- 
1907)Huysmans, Joris K...., 
1931|Joffre, Joseph J. C...... 

1800|Kleber J B So 1598 
1563}La Boé _.|Morals. iy 


ules de 


novelist and dramatist, was th 
ool room keeper, 
name, sne said, was 


“George Sand, 
‘Sophie, daughter of a Paris 
& Rane had 2 children. Herr 


> 


h but was revived in 1795 as one oO 
wists of 40 regular members. There 
members are selected to fill vacancies), 


B. | D. 


rat 1495) Memling 
1625|1654|Potter, Paul 
Felicien 


1833|1898!Ro D 
Peter 


0| Douw, Gerard 1577|1640(Rul 


cius, Carel 
584| 1666 : 


eg 
38|1709|Hobbema, Meindert 
32/1681| Hoogh, Pieter de 


*#Rembrandt was his first name, 


1626|1679|Steen, Jan 
1826'1906'Stevens, Alfred 


World Facts—Noted French; Flemish, Dutch Painters , 


Noted French Personages ara 


| 1794|Lavoisier, Antoine L.... 
| 1695|La Fontaine, Jean de.... 


1799 
1431)* 


d in 1630 and incorporated in 1637. It was 
The French Acogetny 1195 ch pties f the sections of the Institute of 


are in addition ten members- 
eight foreign members and 70 corresponding members. 


Flemish and Dutch Painters 


Name 


1593/1678] Jordaens, Jacob 
14460|1531|Matsys, Quentin 


Hans 
1685|Ostade, Ar. Van 
11607|1669|Rembrandt Van Rijn* 


1625/1681 Ruysdrel Jacob 


Ven-Riin his family name. 


) 


ied Name Subject 


1696|La Bruyere, Jean D.... |Morals. 
1869) Lamartine, Alphonse de. | Poetry. 


1894|le Comte de Lisie.....- 
1914|Lemaitre Jules......... 
1747|Le Sage,,A. R..... 6... 
1923)Loti. Pierre. . 5.0.62. 
1944|Malliol, Arestide....... 
1719)Maintenon (Mme. de)... 
1628) Malherbe..,.-.... r 
1793|Marat, Jean Paul 
1763} Marivaux. Pierre 
1675| Marquette, Jacq 
1893|Maupassant, Guy d 
1870) Merimee. Prosper. . 
1874| Michelet, Jules 
1884| Mignet 


et ry s 
Revolutionist 


1794| Necker, (Mme.)........ M 
1903)}Paris, Gaston 
1662/Pascal, Blaise 
1895| Pasteur. Louis. 
1932/Pau, Paul G 
1693/Pellisson 

1828) Picard 2 ./4...:: > sqsh sine 
1912|Poincare, Henri. - Ss 


1926|Riehepin, Jean........ "|Poetry. 
1794|Robespierre, Maximilien|Revolutionist 
1680) Rochefoucauld, Duc de la| Morais. 


. | History. 


1836|Rouget de Lisle... 
1778| Rousseau, Jean J d 
1703|Saint-Evremond..,.... 
1814|Saint Pierre Bernardip 
1755)|Saint-Simon. 
1869|Sainte-Beuve a 
1622/Sales (St. Francois de) .. 
1876|Sand, George. ....-.... 
1908|Sardou. Victorien......|Dr: 
1750|Saxe, Maurice de...... 
1861/|Scribe, Eugene 
1696|Sevigne (Mme. de) 
1817)|Stael, 

1857|Sue, Eugene.... 
1907|Sully-Prudhomme 
1893|Taine. Hippolyte A..... 
1838)Talleyrand, Charles.... 
1856|Thierry, Augustin 
1877|Thiers. Adolphe........ 
1859|Tocqueville, A. C. de... 
1675|Turenne, Vicomte de... 
1905}\erne, Jules....-.....- 
1863/Vigny. Alfred de 
1484! Villon, (Corbler) 
7648) Volture......... 
1778| Voltaire, (F. M. 
1902|Zola, Emile - 


ture. 


..|Poetry. 
it) Fiet., Religion 
Fiction. 


daughter of Lieut. Maurice de Saxe and his wife, 
en 17 she was married to Baron Dudevant, by whom 
Armandine Lucile Aurore Dupin. i 


abolished by the Revolu- 
France. The Academy, when ful! 
at-large (from whom the regular 


B. | D. y Name 


Gimatte Miia Re AMES: Ce” 
1582|1649|Teniers, David (Elder 
1610|1694/Teniers, David 
1440|1482| Vander Goes, H. 
1400/1458} Vander Wee n 
1633]1707|Van de Velde, Willem 
1599|1641|Van Dyck, Anthony 
1366)1426|Van Eyck, Hubert 
1386|1440|Van Eyck, Jan 
1596|1656|Van Goyen, Jan + 
1494|1533) Van Leyden, Luce 
1632|1675| Vermeer Van D- 


Paul 


an- 


1836|1904|Bartholdi, F. A. 
1848|1884|Bastien-Lepage, J. 
1822/1899) Bonheur, Rosa 
1825|1905| Bouguereau, W. 
1851/1933) Carrier-Belleuse, P. 
1845/1902/Constant, Leek 
1796|1875|Corot, J. C. 
1819|1877\Courbet, Pastate 
1817|1878|Daubigny, C. F. 
1748|1825|David, Louis J. 
1783|1856|David d' Angers, P. J. 
1834/1917|Degas, H. G. E. 
1799|1863|Delacroix, Eugene 
1797|1856|Delaroche, Paul 
1807/1876)Diaz de la Pena, N. V. 


Noted Germans 


Born | Died Name Subject 
-|Physicist 
Scientist 
Poet, Patriot 
Asam, Cosmos D. . |Architect 
1692| 1750|Asam. Beid Quirin. - . Architect 
1685]. 1750/Bach, Johann Sebastian. . |Music 
1476| 1545|)Baldung. Hans......... ‘ainter 
1770) 1827|Beethoven, Ludwig yan .|Music 
1844} 1929|)Benz, Carl............. ngineer 
1836| 1907|Bergmann, Ernst von. ...|/Surgeon 
1815] 1898|Bismarck, Otte von... ..|Statesman 
1742| 1819|Bluecher, Ske van. . |Soldier 
1827) 1901|s8oecklin, Arnold........ Painter 
1831; 1910 ees Fried: von ie et 
‘1575| 1624|/Boehme, Jakob.......... Mystic 
1771| 1848|Boyen, Hermann von. ...)Soldier 
1833] 1897|Brahms, Johannes....... Music 
1829| 1884|Brehm, Alfred.......... Zoologist 
1778| 1842|Brentano, Clemens. Poet 
1824) 1896|/Bruckner, Anton.. Music 
1811} 1899/Bunsen, Robert. Physicist 
1473) 1531|Burkmair, Hans.. Painter 
1832| 1908|Busch, Wilhelm.. Poet, Painter 
1754| 1788|Carstens, Armus J ter 


1801|Chodowiecki, Daniel. 


1740) 1815|Claudius, Matthias...... Poet 

1780) 1831/Clausewitz, Carl yon... .|Military 
1783| 1867|Cornelius, Peter........ Painter 
1472) 1553)Cranach, Lucas......... Painter 
1834| 1900|/Daimler. Gottlieb....... Engineer 
1606| 1695) Derfflinger. Georg* ..... Soldier 

1858| 1913)Diesel. Rudolf.......... Engineer 
1797| 1848 a ceig He sterted A. von! Poetess 
1471| 1528/Duerer, Albrecht. ....... Painter 
1861) 1935 Duisberg. C1 g BIRR nae Chemist 
1260| 1327|/Eckehart, J. Meister. ...|Mystic Phil. 
1854| 1915|Phrlich, Paul........... Science 
1788| 1857|Eichendorff, Joseph... . |Poet 

1170) 1220 Eschenbach, Wolfram von Poet 

1861) 1922|/Falkenhayn, Erich von. . |Soldier 

1829) 1880/Feuerbach, Anselm. ...../Painter 
1762| 1814)\Fichte, Johann G .|Philosophy 
1656] 1723|Fischer von Erlach -| Architect 
1819; 1898|Fontape, Theodor. . |Novelist 
1816 aaa Freytag, Gustav Novelist 
1774 aos Eriedrich, Kaspar ‘David.|Painter 
1782 2|Froebel, Friedrich....... Educator 
1777| 1855|Gauss, Karl F...../ 22: Mathematics 
1868] 1933|George, Stefan....... ...|Poet me 
1607| 1676 hardt, Paul......... ‘oet, 

1714) 1787|Gluck, Christopher pi .|Music 

1760| 1831|Gneisenau, August ...._ ||Soldier 

1776| 1848)Goerres, Joseph von.... .| Writer 

1749| 1832|Goethe, Johann W, von.|Poet, Drama. 
1801) 1836|Grabbe, Christopher D..|Drama 

1791) 1872)GrillJparzer, Franz* ..... Drama 
1785| 1863/Grimm, Jakob....... 2.) Essays, Fict, 
1786| 1859|Grimm, Wilhelm. . .|Essays, Fict. 


1503}. 1529|Gruenewald, Matthias. . .|Painter 


: 1400] 1468|Gutenberg, Johannes... ::|Inventor 
1834| 1919|Haeckel, Ernst......... ‘|Philos., Scien 
1685| 1759|Haendel, Georg Friedrich| Mus} 

1844) 1913|/Hagenpeck, Carl, Zoologist 
1730) 1788)Hamann, Johann} i eae ober 
1851) 1930/Harnack, Adolf von ee 
1732| 18 Haydn, Joseph 
1813) 1863)Hebbel. Rriedrich Drama 
1770| isailFlesel, Georg W. Er... .||Philosophy 
egel, Georg hilogo 
1797| 1856|Heine, Heinrich. . Poet 
1821| 1894|Helmholtz. Hermann von|Physics 
1744| 1803|/Herder. Johann G. von. .| Writer 
1847| 1921|Hildebrand, Adolf von. . 


1847| 1934/Hindenburg, Paul von.. .|Soldier 
1852| 1925|/Hoetzendorf, FranzC, von|Soldier 
1776| 1822|Hoffmann. Ernst T. A... |Poet 
1767) 1810)Hofer, Andreas......... Patriot 
1497| 1543|/Holbein, Hans. .|Painter 
1770] 1843|Hoelderiin, Friedrich... *|Poet 
1769| 1859|Humboldt, Alexander von|Scientist 
1767) 1835 Humboldt, W Scientist 


- VON..... 


French Painters. 


Name 


1833]1883|Dore, Gustave 
1811|1889|Dupre, Jules 
1852|1931|Forain, Jean L. 
1820|1876|Fromentin, Eugene 
1770|1837)|Gerard; F. 
1824/1904|Gerome, J. L. 
1628}1715|Girardon, Fr. 
1839)|1883)Goupil, Jules A. 
1725|1805|Greuze, J. B. 
1741|1828|Houdon, ws a 
¥780/1867\Ingres, J. 
1755/1841)|Lebrun, Marle 
1798|1880 Lemaire, Ph. H. 
1600/1682|Lorrain, Claude 
1815}1891|Meissonier. J 


'Bartholdi was the sculptor who made the Liberty Statue in New York Harbor. 


L. EK. 


B. | D. . Name 


1815}1875|Millet, J. ¥ 
1594/1665) Poussin, Nicholas 
1758|1823|Prudhon, Pierre 
1824/1898|Puvis de Norell nara 
1841}1919) Renoir, P-. 
1840}1917| Rodin, Anencta 
1812|1867|Rousseau, P. B. T. 
1795|1858|Scheffer, Ary 

1863] 1935|Signac, Paul 
1813|1865|Troyon, Constant 
1758|1835| Vernet, Carle 
1714|1789|Vernet, Claude J. 
1789|1863|Vernet, Horace 
1868 1940/Vuillard, Edouard 
1634 1721|Watteau, Antoine 


Subject 


Died Name : 

ES Hutten, Ulrich yon. . |Religion 
852|Jahn. FriedrichLudwic . |Patriot 

1823 “Jean Paul,’’ see Richter, | Novelist 

1935|junkers, Hugo.......... Enginee: 

1912|\ Justi, Carl........ .|Art, Critic 

1804|/Kant, Immanuel........ Philosophy 

1864|Klenze, Leo vom........ Architect 

1630|Kepler, Johannes....... Astronomy 


Kleist. Heinrich von. .|/Drama, Noy. 
1803|Klopstock, ists ‘G., | Poetry 


1910|Koch, Ropert........... Physician wf 
1813) Koerner, ari Theodor... Post, Patriot — 
1507 as Adams. ooo sae Sculpture | 
1887|Krupp, Alfred...... cave industry, 

1891 | Lagarde. Paul dé’... . | _|Patriot 
1801|Lavater, Johann K......|Essays 
1919|Lehmbruck, Wilhelm Sculpture 
1900|Leibl, Wilhelm........ n| Painter 
1716|Leibnitz, Gottfried. v. - | EnMoso Day : 
1781| Lessing, Gotthold B..... Drama, Critic — 
1935) Liebermann, Max.. .|Painter : 
1873) Liebig, Justus von. ... Chemiske 
1909) Liliencron, Detlev von Poet 

1896 Lilienthal, Otto. . Peron etttns 
1886) Liszt. Franz**.. usic 

1937| Ludendorff. Erich. Soldier 

1546| Luther, Martin. Religion 
1887|Marees. Hans von. .|Painter : 
1883} Marx, Karl......... . |Soc. Economy 
1560) Melanchton. Philipp. ...|Reformer 

1884| Mendel, Gregor*......../Science 
1905|Menzel, Adolf von......| Painter 
1815|Mesmer, Friedrich A... /|Magnetism 
1891 Moltke, ‘Helmuth v.....! Soldier 
1875|Moerike, Eduard..._.. 7: Poet 

1908] Mommsen, Theodor. .. .: History 
1791|Mozart, Wolgang A*. |. |Music 

1900| Nietzsche, Friedrich. .. .|Philosophy 
1932|\Ostwald, Wilhelm. ...... “gh emist 

1869| Overbeck, Friedri ainter 


ch. 
1835|Platen, August Graf von. | Poet 


1910|Raabe, Wilhelm Novelist 
193 enn naa Fata 

thenau, Wa Wee ti 
1857) Rauch, Christi euionine, 
1916) Reger, Max. usic 
1859|Rethel, Alfred. Painter 
1874| Reuter, Fritz........... ‘oet 
1825 Bpenter, Jean Paul Fried- ne 

» Nee oeceee (NOVElISt | 

1884] Richter, Ludwig Painter 


1531| Riemenschneider, Tilman Soulpeure) 


1926|Rilke, Rainer Arata ‘oet 

1923 Roentgen, Wilhelm Ke. “eRe eies 

1866] Rueckert, edrich Poet 

1810 Runge, P Philipp O.......|Painter 

1576|Sachs. Hans... .... 1.2! Poet 

1861 Bacieny, Friedrich _ Jurist 

1736|Savoyen, Eugen von... .|Soldier 
0|Schadow, Johann G..... Sculpture 

1813|Scharnhorst, G. I. D..... oldier 

1854|Schelling, nile pL w.. - | prilosophy 


1543 onan Alfred von. . oldier 
1892|Schliemann. et eee :Roenanon 
1931|Schnitzler, Arthur* ,. i tips 
1488/Schongauer, Martin. . ‘ad 3 


1866|Scho auer, Arthur. . 


1914|Spee, Maximilian |. |‘ "" 
1701|Starhemberg, Ernst R. - 
1831) Stein, Karl von......... ‘Sea 
tees re Pane de von. ..|Postmaster 


isss Storm, Toeeuen Rev daa Poca te 
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Subject 


Died Name Subject Born-Died Name 
|| 1533) Stoss, Veit. . cate (OGL ture 1378-1455 . |Ghiberti, Lorenzo 
1899|Strauss, Johan M 1449-94 Ghirlandaio, Dometic... : Paes 


1928|Sudermann, Hermann. :|Prama. Nov ; Giorgione (Giorgio da 


=, Oe Giusti, Giuseppe. ......}Poet 
iulu Soe Carlo. sein: 

PebMiees e's ozzi, Gasparo......... 
ige2|Ubiand, Ludwig... 20... Gozzcli, Benozzo di Lese |Painter 
1902) Virchow, Rudolf. .- 277... Guicciardini, Francesco. .|Hist.-States. 
1529) Vischer, Peter.......... 424-92 Landino, Cristoforo..... Schol 
1826| Voss, Johann H...:.. |) 1452-1519 Leonardo Da Vinci..... 

1230] Waltner v. d. Yogetweide* Poet Seulp.-Scien. 
3|_ 1883) Wacner. Richard ...... ,|Music 1798-1837 Poet-Philos 

‘1634|Wallenstein, Albrecht 1406(?)-69 Lippi, Filippo [Fra Lippo : 
; ET, (ec eM OLE Tw wr 

1934| Wassermann, Jakob.. 1492-1519 

1826} Weber, Karl Maria von. i 1469-1527 4 

1929|Welsbach, Freiherr von K 16 Malpighi, Marcello. 

(Karl Auer)*.....7... Chi Mantegna, Andre: 

1772) Wieland, Christoph M... Manuzio, Aldo. ..... . 
1905] Wissmann, Hermann Manzoni, Alessandro... . 

M Marconi, Guglielmo..... 
~ -| Philosophy 1401-28, 29 eer Cm di, 

, ans D L:...-.-. ser Giovan Mon 
1917/Zeppelin, Ferdin'd G. von} Aeronaut 1863-1945 Mascagni, Pietro..... Bede 
1940|Zimmermann, A. F. M.. .|Diplomut 1602-61 Adpuapting, Giulio 
* - + aimondo y 

Indicates Austrian. . **Hungarian. ictaer w(Gardinal Mazarin)... Statesman 
i - azzini, Giuseppe...... ‘atr.-Auth. 
Noted Italians Mediel (see Lorenso de 
edic ; 
orn-Died | 1698-1782 Metastasio 
oo (Pietro Trapassi)..... Poet 
(?)-72 | Alberti, tae Battista. . y, . || 1475-1564 Michelangelo Buonarroti |Arch.-Sculp. 
9-1803 Alfieri, a eee T Paint.-Poet 
87-1455 eariiee, Tl Beato 1567-1643 Monteverdi, Claudio... .|\Composer 
(Fra Giovanni da Fiesole) 1682-1771 Morgagni, Giambattista. |Anatomist 
92-1556 Aretino, Pietro 1672-1750 Muratori, Ludovico 
4-1533 |Ariosto, Ludovico......|Poet : 10... 2. a gratieatewhe Historian 
'6-1856 Avogadro, Amedeo 1782-1840 Paganini, Niccolo....... Composer 
85-1561 Bandello, Matteo 1525-94 Palestrina, Gievanni 
738-94 Beccaria, Cesare ..|Juris Pierluigi da.......... 
1-1863 Belli, Giuseppe 1848-1923 Pareto, Vilfredo........- 
Gioacchino.........-. 
9(?)-1516 |Bellini, Giovan: 1729-99 Parini, Giuseppe........ 
{Giambellino)........ 1855-1912 Pascoli, Giovanni....... P 
Bellini, Vincenzo........ 1710-36 Pergolesi, (e), Giovan 
Bernini, Gian ESEDEED.., se — fd abeay aie CRONE 
Boccaccio, Giovanni. 1561-1633 Peri, Jacopo. ..7..2..i. ++ 
: Boccherini, Luigi....... 1445-1523 Perugino no (Pietro di 
1-94 Boiardo, Matteo Maria.. Cristoforo Vannucci)..|/Painter 
445-1510. ..|Botticelli, Sandro 1304-74 Petrarca, Francesco..... Poet 
, (Alessandro Filipepi). . | Painter (?)-1492 Piero Della Francesca. ..|Painter 
-1514 Bramante, Donato.....- Architect. 1454(?)-1513 | Pinturicchio 


377-1446 Brunelleschi, Filippo Architect, (Bernardino di Betto) |Painter 
“ Seulptor 867-1936 Pirandello, Luigi.?...... Dra.-Nov. 


370-1444 Bruni, Re ake 1230(7)-1278 
fAretino] .... 353.5... Scholar 1287 Pisano, Nicola.........- 
ioe iotdans koe baie Philosopher Poliziano 
(Angiolo Ambrogini) . ./Poet-Scholar 
Caboto, Giovanni...... Explorer Mare 5 cinsudace sop Explo 
aap Pn Tommaso. . Poet-Philos. « ANG sot ode ete Poet 
analetto. 66 .|....._ || 2483-1520 = | Raffaello banzio.. .-.-.. 
Rvann! Antone Casn) Painter 16 Redi, Francesco.....+.- .=P 
Canova, Antonio.......|Sculptor Rinuceini, Ottavio. .-.|Dramatis 
Carducci, Giosué.......}Poet Rosa, Salvator......... Paint.-Auth. 


we toad Giov: “AG 
Giacomo..... .|Adven-Auth. Rosso, Medardo........ Sculp 
i Castiglione, Bald: . Author Savonarola,Fra Girolamo|Preacher- 
Caterina da Siena... ...j/Author Author 
caeow Camillo TEER 1660-1725 Scarlatti, Alessandro... .|Composer 
1685-1757 Scarlatti, Domenico..... 


ite di. . {Statesman 
cellini Benvenute,. ues Sculp.-Auth.|| 1835-1910 Schiaparelli, Giovannt 
Virginio. ......40 [fea Astronomer 


rgin 
_|Cimabue, Giovanni..... Painter ||1818-78 = |Secchi, Angelo..... . |Astronomer 
. |Painter 


istoforo. ...]Explorer . 
es ae eee Ms 18 in S111 1 |States.-Sel. 


Name 


Corelli, Arcangelo....... Composer 


Correggio 

C (Antonio eee) hes Pinkert iW 
remona, re tee : 

Croce, Benedetto......- Philos-Auth. 


1544-9 
Cuoco, Vincenzo 4 
D’Annunzio, Gabriele... .|| 1518-94 etto 
Dante Alighieri pete YE ae nif neoP9 Robust Aap May 
= Sister ae teria 608-47 Torricelli, Grangallctacs "| |Seientist 


1 
Della Robbia, Luca..... || 1397-1482 Toscanelll, Paolo dal 
D 


ats 8 Andrea * 1396-1476 |Ueeello (Padio Di Dono) 
14 ~!Valla, Lorenzo.. 


De Sanctis, Francesco. 07-57 
Donizetti, Gaetano..... 1 7 ‘Vasari, Giorgio 
Donatello . Bardi : 2 ere aiaeD be Rr eats 
Emanuele iberto di : 2 Veronese (Paolo Caliari) |Painter 
Mee aeenards cd Page | ‘Werrazzano, Giovanni... .|Hxploror 
Verrocchio, Andrea del. . |Seulptor 


Ge tae sae 143 
ilosopher }}1- 5 _| Vespucci, Amerigo......|#xplorer 

‘ Pogassaro, Antonio..... Vico, Glambattista.. .,,,|Philosopher 

‘|Foscolo, Ugo... {P . {245-1827 Voita, ‘Alessandro....... Scientist 


ge t-Auth. Leonardo da Vinel's ‘Mona Lisa’ is said to have 
feat rg ibeen posed by Isabella d’Este, the Marchioness of 


oe Bole, Patr.||Mantua, about cian “rhe picture was stolen from 


rr 


= 


/ t = 
‘ ° ; , 7 $ 
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the Louvre Gallery, Paris, but was returned. Born|Died Name 
‘Leonardo, or Lionardo, was born in Vinci, near fe Pee 
Empoli, Italy, at died in Cloux, near. Amboise, 
France. He settled in France in 1516, by invitation 
; of Francis I. . ¥ 
aw ‘The art of painting is said to have been intro- 
4 duced in Rome from Etruria by Quintus Fabius, 
291 B. C. After the death of Augustus no painter 
of eminence appeared for several ages. Ludius 
was the last, about 14 A.D. Painting on canvas 
wae known in Rome as early as 66 A.D, Cimabue, 
of Florence, is regarded the first in rank in the 
resteration of painting| in Italy. 


1935| Ippolitov-Ivanov. M oe 
1826|Karamzin, Nicholas M. 


' 1 “ eee 
< Spanish Authors sov, Alexei V..... iE 


1458|Lopez de Ayala, Pedro... 
1458] Lopez de Mendoza, Inigo 
Marques de Santillana . . | Poet. 
1479|Manrique, Jorge. ........- P 
| 1510) Rojas, Fernando de....... 
1542|Boscan (or Bosca) Almo- 


1924|Lenin, Viadimir I... ..- 
1841| Lermontov, Michael Y .|P 


Gaver, JUAN... sc. eses Poet. ~ 
1536|Garcilaso'de la Vega..... Poet. 1895 Sait glicag S...., 
1541|Valdés, Juan de.......:.- Philosopher a el a ae on a 
1566|Rueda. Lope de.......:.. Dramatist 1856 pple SES TES rick 
1591|Le6n, Luis de............ Poet, Prose .11765| Lomonosov, Michael V . 


1914|Lyadov, Anatol K...... 
1918] Lyapunov, Deere ai M, 


1645/Quevedo y Ae lay Fran- 
cisco Gomez de..... ... 
Calderén de la Barca, Pedro 


1857) Quintana, Manuel Jose. .. - 
1877|Fernan Caballero. (Cecilia 


Bohl de Faber).....-... Novelist 
1839} Heredia y Campuzano, Jose|/Poet. s_—>s st] fg | Os, VAS A. ++ eee 
1893)Zorrilla y Moral, José.....jPoet. © = |j/ 2942 [root nesikica Miininy 


1901|Campoaméry Campoosorio, 


1905|Valera y Alcala Galiano,|Novelist 
1891/Alarcon, Pedro Antonio de 


(Mexican) Novelist 
1906/Pereda. Jose Maria de..... Novelist 
1870] Geequer, Gustavo Adolfo . | 4849 11936) Paviov, ivan P........ 
1920|Perez Galdos, Genito. Novelist, {)1885. }|1931)F aviova, Anna M...... 


1910) Petipa, Marius I....... 
Pirogov. Nicholas I..... iS) 
Pise: ik 


1918|Plexhanov, Georgi V... 
1905| Popov, Alexander 8... . 


: Noted Russians 


4 Le DAE a ae A De a eS 1930) Repin, Mya Y........ 
Born|Died Name Subject 1844 {1908 Ky-Korsakevy, N. ..|Composer 
I pe Pe 1919|Rozanov. Vasili V...... 


- 4, 1817 |190°)Aivazovsky, Ivan K,... 
- 4791) |1859) Aksakov, Sergei T..... 
1919) Andreyev, Leonid N... 


1728) Apraksin, Feodor M 
1893] Apukhtin, Alexei N. 
1906] Arensky, Anton 8. . 
41924) Arkhangelsky, Alex. A.. 
1812|Bagration, Peter I. . . . |Soldi 


sky, Peter A., Count. 
1915|Savina, Maria G....... Actress 


i924) Bakst, Leon S......... Composer 
1910/Balakirey, Mily A..... Valentin A... ..: Painter | 
1819|Baranov, Alexander A.. 8 Actor 7 


1818}Barclay de Tolly, M. A./Soldi 
1884/Bashkirtseva, Maria....|/Author; Painter 


1927) Bekhterev, Vladimir M.|Neuropatholog. e's 
1848)Belinsky, Vissarion G...|Critic © ——- {J 1831 |1898)Shishkin, Ivan 1... .... Painter ¢ 
1852) Bellingshausen, Faddei, |Explorer Soldier \ 
1928] Benois, Alex. N....... Painte ..| Historian +) 
-}1897/Bestuzhev-Ryumin, K. . .|Philosopher * 
1921) Blok, Alexander A..... P Statesman 
1887|Borodin, Alexander P. . Actor by 
1825|Rortnyansky. Dimitri. . 4 
1852|Brullov, KarlP ....... ite: 
1938|Chaliapin, Feodor I... .|Singer | 
1918/Cui, Cesar A...... +... |Composel Idi 


ies poser 
1872|Dal, Viadimir I..... ...|Lexicographer 
18609 eevomianehy Alex, ...|Composer 
1816] Dashkova, Ekaterina R.|Littérateur 
1816) Derzhavin, Gavrila R...|Poet 

1924) Diaghilev, Sergei P..... 
1881| Dostoyevsky, FeodorM. 
1633) Filaret (Feo. Romanov) 
1792)Fonvizin, Denis I...... Auth 
1936|Glazunov, Alexander K. 
1857|Glinka, Michael I...... 
1852 Gogol, Nicholas V.../.. 
1940|Goldman, Kmma...... Anarchis' 
1916\Golitzin, Boris, Prince. . 


1883|Turgenev, Ivan S... 
1926! Vasnetsov, Viktor M.. 1 Paint 


\ 


“Fes a oe 


‘2 ; 
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o% Name Subject 


904/Vereshchagin, Vasili. .. .| Painter 
1856) Vorontsov, Mich., Count] Soldier 
1832| Vorontsov, Semen,count/Statesman 
-71910/Vruhel, Michael A .P..|Painter 
1915) Witte, Sergei Y., Count./Statesman 
1894/ Yablochkov, Pau! N....| Inventor 
-}1921|Zhukovsky, Nicholas E.| Mathematiciar 
1852)Zhukovsky,. Vas.li A. ...|}Poet 


_, Norwegian Authors 
D. 


813] 1896|Aasen, Ivar...... 
“4 1920) Andersen, Tryggve 


Subject 


.-|Poet 
. - | Fiction. 
.|Poet, Drama. 


Name 


1874|Welhaven, J. S. C 
1845] Wergeland, Henrik 


Swedish Authors 


Name Subject 


DR- 
1866|Almaquist, C. J. L 
1927) Arrhenius, Svante A.... 
1795|Bellman, C. M 
1848|Berzelius, Jakob 
1865| Bremer, Fredrika....... 
| 1945/ Cassel, Gustav 

1911] Froding, Gustaf. 
1847|Geijer, E. G 
1925|Hansson, Ola.........-- 


Fiction 
hi 


Poet, Fict. 


Swiss ‘P 


Name 


Anker, Albert 
F. L. D. 
; Arnold 
Burnand, Eugene 
1864|Calame, Alexandre 
2)1877) Diday, Francois 


Sculptor (1820-1891). Vela, Vicenso 


——— 


31/1910 


0|1921 
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Subject 


des, 
B. 


Name 


Rigtd hs Hedin, Sven Anders von|Travel,sci 
1930/Karifeldt, Erik Axel... ..|Poet pes 
1940) Lagerlof, Selma........ 
tos fe et Nigh ose | BOt: 

fontelius, Oscar. Hist., Archael. 
1919) Retzius, Gustaf nthr 
1702|Rudbeck O M di pee 
1895| Rydberg, Viktor... ..... 
1823/|Stagnelius, E. J........ Ve 
1672/Stiernhielm, Georg...... 
1912)|Strindberg, August. 
1772|Swedenborg, Eman 
1846' Tegner, Esaias 


Botanist 


Philosopher 
--'Poet 


Noted Swiss Personages 


Subject 
Scientist 


B. | D. Name 


1807| 1873) Agassiz, Louis........-.- 
1815|1887|Bachnofen, Johann 
1808} 1881|Bluntschli, Jon. Kaspar 
1818/1898|Burkhardt, Jakob . 

1509} 1564/Calvin, Jean..... 
1787|1875| Dufour, Willia: 
1828/1910) Dunant, Henri. 


1848|1931|Forel, Auguste........... 
1745|1832)|Fussli, Heinrich . 
1797|1854| Gotthelf, Jeremias....... 
1708|1777| Haller, Albrecht von 
1819] 1890| Keller, Gottfried 
1825|1898| Meyer, Conrad F 
1493) 1541| Paracelsus, Theophrastus. 
1746) 1827|Pestalozzi, Johann H 
1712|1778| Rousseau, Jean Jacques... 
1740|1799|Saussure, Benedict 
1465} 1522|Schiner, Mathias......... 
1845|1924|Spitteler, Karl 
1766|1817|Stael, Madame de. 

1799| 1846) Toepffer, Rodolphe. 
1797|1847| Vinet, Alexandre... . 
1417] 1490] Von Flue, Nikolas 
1825/1899] Welti, Emile 

1484! 1531'Zwingli, Ulric! 


of Red Cross 
Sociology 
Selene His 
Physician 
Poet, Novelist 
Poet, Novelist 
Science 
Educator 


Religion 


ainters 


D. Name 


B. 
1828|1905| Koller. Rudolf 
1702|1798|Liotard, Jean Etienne 
1794|1835|Robert, Leopold. ~ 
1862! 1912| Welti, Albert 


Name 


), J. H. 
tes 


Name. 


450)... 
...}118)}Epictetus 
342|270| Epicurus. 
480/406) Euripides. 


sewer eeeree 


576/480) Heraclitus 


94| Athenaeus 
0|370| Democritus. 
D|Callimachus...... 
Demosthen rai 
Y 43|Diodorus........|Hist. 
7| Dionysius. .......|Hist. 


Name ? £ Subj. || B.| D. Name 
(Ee ihe gE laren Oe 
0|Ammianus, M.. .|Hist. 59| 17|Livy..... 


ius........|Satir. 
ellius....|Satir. 


38} 65} Lucan. 
180]103|Lucilius.. 
Philo. 6| 52| Lucretius 
St. 


| 23) 79|Pliny. 
62 1131 Pliny ti 


of Agricola, left 
other authorities. 


situs, the son-in-law 
ly on Caesar and 


He was 


Empedocles 


Ancient Authors, Latin ©. c. sears are in light face) 


an account of the German people, based on 


207|122|Polybius. . 


6 
#3 556|469|Simonides....... 
495/405 |Sophocles. 
63| 24|Strabo....... 
600|540/Thales. ... 
530/460 epee 


£90]... |Zeno., .....ecee= 
4301357|Xenophon..... . «Hist. 


Subj. |} B.; D. Name 


His 36] 95/Quintilian 
86| 34|Sallust. 


vewetee 


17|Tacit 
185/159) Terence 
54| 18/Tibulius 
70| 19 
70) 1 


his own travels 
famous as an orator and his ; 


2 
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aR a RT Tae eae SE RTT SEE |' ELEY eae fou lp BS € ; , 
7 Noted Poles Ne: oi 
B. | D. Name })\ { Subject | B. | D. Name . sg Sub; 
areal amet lex aera Liag A ESET ado OL STEAL ae 1747\1779 Soldier 
1333'1370 Casimir the Great........:. Diplomat 1747|1779|Pulaski, Casimir,..-....-.-. i 
1810 1849 Chopin, Fryderyk........... Composer 1868 11923 Revmont, Wladyslaw cae aps vi , 
966/1025 Chrobry, Boleslaw.......--- Statesman a sus ai inarteg POE 4 ee yp 
1473\1543 Copernicus, Nicholas........|Scientist ar ari aes Wek oe gy. ance. 
1373/1399 Jadwiga, Queen....... .|Ruler 1867 9 (Mtoe 9) Curie) \ Scientist 
1857|1924 Korzeniowski, Conrad. .| Writer Sobi oki, ation) ee Sold St 
1746/1817: Kosciuszko, Tadeusz . |Soldier es] ate 5 ies ee Pe ee onle.o @ Green Bipe a: 
1786|1861 Lelewel, Joachim . |Historian Bes rier Wyepanski, Stanislaw... . 2. | Poet, Bat 
1942 1605|Zamoyski; Jan........- ---..|Sold.,St 
4860)1941 Paderewski, Ignace. . E 
. : Noted Danes 4 
B. | D. i Name. Subject || B. | D. | *~Name = « Subjee 
* 1805/1875 |Andersen, Hans Christian... . Novelist, || 1684 '1754 Holbere, Ludwig von. - ie Author 
74t\Bering, Vitus J...-....5.+-+. Explorer 1874/|1943|Pontoppidan, Henrik....... Author 
Sncal lneabe Tyne eo Astronom’r 1370|1844|Thoryaldsen: Albert B.. 1... {|Scutptor: 
i Spanish Painters EY 
¢ EEL og Biographical Records ; a4 
B. | D. , Name B. | D. Name B. | D. Name 
1786 1827 | Alvarez, Don Jose 1630|1691|Leal Valdes, Juan 1624|1700|Roldan, Pedro. 
101 1667 |Cano, Alonzo 1815|1894|Madrazo, Federico 1520|1590|Sanchez Coello, Alon: 
1641/1685 |Carreno de Miranda, 1509|1586)|Morales, Luis de (El 1863|1923|Sorolla y Bastida, A 
Juan Divino Morales) 1548/1625|Theotocopuli, Domer 
1600/1680 Espinosa, Jacinto Jero- || 1618|1682|Murillo, B. E. (El Greco) 
nimo de 1551/1609) Pantoja de la Cruz, Juan |/1599)/1660/ Velasquez, "Diego 
1746/1828 |Goya y Lucientes, F. 1597/1628) Ribalta, -Francisco de 1598/1662|Zurbaran, Frane. 
183811874 |Fortuny, Mariano 158811656! Ribera. Jose 
Noted Violinists of the Past a | 
B’n|D’d Name _ . | Nat. |jb'n | D’d; Name Nat. |{ #’n| D'd Name NS 


1862 i930) () Adamowski,J.|Pol. 1880 1940 Kubelik, Jan....|Bohe ||1844/1908|Sarasate, P. M.../Spa 
1856|1943| Adamowski, T. .|Pol. 1831/1907)Joachim, Jos. ..|Ger. 1815|1894|Sivori, Ern..... | tte 
1845|1930|Auer, i.eopold., .|Hung .||1790|1861)Lininski, Karl.. .|Pol. 1692}1770|Tartini, Giuseppe| Ita 


1810/1880/Bull, Ole....... Nor. 1784] 1840] Paganini, Nicolo |Ital. 1820|1881|Vieuxtemps, H..< 
1824) 1893 Bichberg, re Ger. 1868)1920|Powell, Maud...}U. 8. 1753|1824|Viotti, Jean...... 
1716) 1796) Giardini, F. di. .|1tal. ittss 1898|Remenyi, Edw. .|Hung. |/1845|1908)Wilhelmj, A..... 


185: |1937|Hubay, Jeno ...|Hung. 
(a) Cellist. 


1892|1936| Rigo, Janosi....| Hung. ||1858!1931| Ysave. Fugene. - 


World’s Tallest Buildings 


Source: World Almanac Questionneire 
Bearer Height 


New York City 


Empire State, 34th St. and 5th Ave.| 102 
Chrysler, Lexington Ave. & 42d St. WZ 


New York City 


‘Continental Bank, 30 Broad St.. 
Sherry-Neth’lands, 5th Ave., 59th St. 


60 Wall Tower, 70 Pine St........ 66 N. Y. Central, 230 Park Ave. ¢. : 
Bank of Manhattan, 40 Wail St: 90 Transportation, 225 precyees Fy 53 
ROCA, Rockefeller Center. .... Cape 70 Equitable, 120 Broadway..... is 
Woolworth, 233 Broadway........ 60 Ritz Tower, Set mi ‘and 57th St. § 
Metropolitan Life, 1 Madison Ave. 50 ‘Bankers Trust, 6 GIUNGES owes ee 54 
No, 500 Fitth Avé.ij...:....00.. 60 Nelson rowers, 3eb A Ave. and 34th St. 


City Bank Farmers Tr., 20 Exch. PI.| 54 Essex House, Central Park Sout 


Chanin, ees Ave. and 42d St. 50 International Ridg., , (Rock. Center) q 
Lincoln, 60 E. 42d St...... Me Mis Se 53 Bank of New York, 48 Wall St... .], 5 
Irving Trust, 1 1 Wall Bb. os! 50 Navarre, 512 Seventh Ave....... x 55 
Waldorf-Astoria, 301 Park Ave.. 47 W'msb’ghSay.Bk., 1 HansonPl.(BE.) 4 : 
No. 10 East 40th St.......... : No. 22 Hast 40th St....... 
General Hloctele, | oongate Ave... 50 Chase National Bank, 48 Wali St.. . 49 
Singer, 149 Broadway............ 47 Time & Life, Rock. Center....... 43 
New York Life, 51 Madison Ave.. 40 N. Y. Telephone Co., 140 West. St. 
U. 8. Court House, 505 Pearl St. . 37 Consolid. Gas, 14th St. & Irving Pl. x. 
Municipal, Park Row & Centre St. 24 Daily News, 220 BE. 42d St..... Biase 4g 
Carlyle, tation Ave. and 76th 8t. 40 RKO, Rockefeller Center Coie 44 
BUILDINGS IN OTHER U. S. CITIES 500 FEET OR OVER IN HEIGHT ii 
Stories | Height Storie: eigh 
City and Buildings No. Feet City and Buildings No. r Fe 2 
Cleveland, Terminal Tower..... 52 708 Chicago, Mather Tower........ ; 
Chicago, Board of peed SOBA Paine 612 Carbide and Carbon... 37 303 8 
Temple......... Heteeeloy Qn 569 Pittsburgh, Gulf Building../...) ° 43 5844 
é PSC ae a (RE 557 ||Cincinnati, Carew Tower.......]' 48 574i 
: Civic Opera. ;-... 45 555 Union Central: 35°: 38 5 
“ Medinah Club 42 555 ‘|| Detroit, Penobscot. 47 ‘55 
‘ Palmolive... 37 551 Columbus,Q., A. LU. Citadel. }| 46 555 
Field Estate. ... i 42 535 Baltimore, Baltimore Trust.../.| _ 35 35 
“ 1 No. La Salle St 49 530 Seattle, Smith Tower...... “42 OG 
+ Morrison Hotel. 45 526 Se ee City Hall Tower. : P| =e - 548% 
Pure Oll....... 40 | 523 Hartford, Traveler’s Tower.....| 24 52 


The Eiffel Tower in Paris, 985; the Pyramid of Cheops, E t, 1 re 
404; and St. Paul’s Cathedral Cross, England, 365. A\ BER Es SD eee nuy — bi ee 


‘eed of ve 7 ey, ie alguta A ba o/ aie TALLEST MOUNTAIN 
ount Hvyeres e highest pe: e wor than 100 feet fr umm: 00-. 
was crossed in 1945 by air for the first time in 12] peak in the. inatataas” Toes geen rae ani = | 


a 


rathree pilots in twin-engine Mosquito bomb tae. Psa i fl 
- 0 bombers as 
flew through clouds and suddenly emerged not more ! in asin 1983 by two itish eda was 


—) se « a }-r 9 ) aw. 


“ 
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Operatic and Other Musical Composers 


> following list of composers of opera, oratorio and other music, with the year of birth and death, 
compiled in large part from ‘‘Opera Plots,’’ published in 1927 by the New York Public Library. 


m, Adolphe C (1803-1856) Goldmark, Karl (1830-1915) Nicolai, Otto (1810-1849) . 


Giulio (1814-1891) Gomes, Antonio C. (1839-1896) | Niedermeyer, Louis (1802-1861) 

, Isaac (1860-1909) Gottschalk, i. M. (1829-1869) Nikisch, Arthur (1855-1922) 
Gounod, Charles F. (1818-1893) | Offenbach, Jacques (1819-1880) 
Gregoir, Edouard (1822-1893) Onslow, George (1784-1853) 
Grieg, Edw. H. (1 -1907) Orefice, Giacomo (1865-1922) 
Giraud, Ernest (1837-1892) Ortolan, Eugene (1824-1891) 
Guilmant, A. F, (1837-1911) Ouseley, Sir F. A. (1825-1889) 
Halevy, Jacques F.F. (1799-1862) | Pabst, August (1811-1885) 
Hallstrom, Ivar (1826-1901) Pacini, Giovanni (1796-1867) 
Handel, George F. (1685-1759) Paine, John K. (1839-1906) 
Hartmann, Johann P. (1805-1900) | Palestrina, Giacomo (1526-1594) 
Haydn, Johann M. (1737-1806) Paris, Claude J. (1801-1864) 
Haydn, eo (1732-1809) Parker, Horatio W. (1863-1920) 
Hentschel, Theodor (1830-1892) Pergolesi, Giovanni B. (1710-1736) 
Herbert, Victor (1859-1924) Peri, Jacopo (1561-1630) 


Herold, Louis J. F. (1791-1833) Persiani, Guiseppe: (1804-1869) 
Herve (Flor. Ronger) (1825-1892) | Philador, Francois A. (1726-1795) 


Hewitt, James (1770-1827) Pinsuti, Ciro (1829-1888) 
cist, Hiller, Ferdinand (1811-1885) Pinsuti, Ciro (1829-1888) 
moit, Pierre L. L. (1834-190 Hiller, Johann A. (1728-1804) Planquette, Robert (1850-1902) 
lioz, Hector (1803-1869) Hoffmann, Ernst T. (1776-1822) | Pleyel, I. J. (1757-1831) : 
snami, Enrico (1836-1894) Hofman, Heinrich K. (1842-1902) | Ponchielli, Amilicare (1834-1886) 
r, Karl (1816-1860* Huber, Hans (1852-1921) Poniatowski, Joseph M. (1816-73) 
1p, Sir Henry R. (1786-1855) | Huber, Joseph (1837-1886) . | Pougin, Arthur (1834-1921) 
Georges (1838-1875) Humperdinck, Engelb. (1854-1921) | Pratt, Sisas G. (1846-1916) 
herini, Luigi (1743-1805) Ivanoff, Nicholas (1809-1880) Prevost, Eugene P. (1809-1872) 
dieu, Francois A. (1775-1834) | Ivry, Richard (1829-1903) Puceini, Giacomo (1858-1924) 
(1842-19138) Jarno, Georg $1868 19055 Purcell, Henry (1658-1695) * 
Jonas, Emile (1827-1905) Reber, Napoleon H. (1807-1880) 
Joincieres, i eee Sart Rebikoff, Vladimir I. (1866-1920) 
Kashperov, Vladimir (1827-1894) | Rehbaum, Theobald (1835-1918) 
Kiel, Friedrich (1821-1885) Reinecke, Karl (1824-1910. 
Kistler, Cyrill (1848-1907 Reinhardt, Heinrich (1865-1922) 
Klein, Bruno O. (1858-1911) Remy, W. A. W. M. (1831-1898 
Kovaroyvic, Karel (1862-1920) Reyer, Louis E. E. R. (1823-1909) 
Kowalski, Henri (1841-1916) Ricci, Federigo. (1809-1877) 
Kretschmer, Edmund (1830-1908) | Rimsky-Korsakoff, N. (1844-1908) 
H Kreutzer, Konradin Ses aeress, Ritter, Alexander (1833-1896) 
mulier,Friedrich (1806-1874) | Kreutzer, Rodolphe 1766-1831) Rossini, GioacchinoA. (1792-1868) 
B. (1866-1924) ot Friedrich (1812-1892) Rubenstein, Anton G. (1830-1894) 
1893) Kufferath, Maurice (1852-1919) | Saint-Remy (Duc de M.) (1811-65) 
891) Kulenkampff, Gustay(1849-1921) | Saint Saens, Chas. C. (1835-1921) 
Lachner, Franz (1803-1890) Saloman, Siegfried (1816-1899) 
Lachner, Ignaz (1807-1895) Salomon, Hector (1833-1906) 


Samara, Spiro (1861-1917) 
Lacombe, Paul J. J. (1838-1920) Satie, Erik (1866-1925) 
Lalo, Eduard V. A. (1823-1892) | sonarwenka, Franz X. (1950-1924) 

hubert, Franz P, (1797- 
Langert,Johann A. A.(1836-1920) | Schubert, TANt7 (1337-1909) 
Lassen, Edouard (1830-1904) Schulz-Beuthen, Hein (1838-1915) 
Lasso, Orlando (1532-1594) Schumann, Robert (1810-1856) 
Lazarus, Gustay (1861-1920) Serpette, Gaston (1846-1904) 
Lecoca, Alexandre O. (1832-1918) | Severac,’ Deodat_de (1873-1921) 
Esfestiet Gharies © (leigh) | ESvirhG Ree Gatien 

enepv: 3 - ine, a 
Fee re cilo, Rugsiero (1858-1919) | Seaniball, Giac (184 


Leslie, Henry D. (1822-1896) Solomon, Edward (1853-1895) 
beschedaty, Cea ay | Somme, ang GT aD a 
Leveridge, Richard ee tea Sous, Jon? Teal q ) 
Lindner, J peace ort te 1888) Spohr, Ludwig (1184-1869) see 
Liszt, Franz (1811-1886) apo Sap teat 1918) 
Loder sawaad, Gelacie), | sifauty jdvanmn sr. {lent-iaa 
’ ‘4 rauss, JO n, . me 
Bier Guster © Ui; tim), | Bureus, Jan, { ite) 
a © Suu dw. A. (1861-1908) | Strauss, Joseph 1821 Oy sd 
Macfarren, Sir Geor (1813-1887) Bullivan, Sit Arnau t9- 1805) : 
a ado, Augusto (1845- 4 < 
Bas-ioio) | Manter, Gustav (isgo-1011) | Aone. Srtnur G_ (1881-1809) 
} ; Mangold ‘arl b. A, (1913-1889) | Thome, Francis Bee pe. 
, (1831-1907) Thalberg, S. (1812- 


3 ) | Thomas. Chas. L. A. (1811-1896) 
espe 4 Max (1 TD 1813) ’. | Thuilie, Ludwig (1861-1907) 

Marianny, ames e. (1860-1908) | TorchigLuigi (1853-1920) |, 
Mascagnt Petra (U80¢-109),,, | Tiohlrahvancanen Ww, Gaiesen 
Mascheroni, Edoasgo (leza- 1888) Van Der Beden, Jean (1842-1917) 


F. M. (1822-1884) I 1842 
1842-1912) | Verdi, Giuseppe (1813- 
‘Emil iti, Giovanni B. (1753-1824) 
mete oes cis Viottl, Graries Ls. A, (1808-1892) 
Mendelssohn -Barthond Aer veleran, Robert (ig15-1889) 


o Wagner, Richard 1813-1883) 

ovate Auguste (8 Oo oy 1064) Wallace, William V. (1813-1865) 
Milloecker, Karl (1842-1899) Weber. {Karl MP (ee te) 
ae easel st oS 41925) Wieniawski, Henri (1835-1880) 
Moussorgsky deste (1839-81) Winter, Peter von (1754- 
Mozart, Wo! g A. (1756-1791) | Wolf, Hugo (1860-1903) eS 
Muehidorfer. W. K. ( 9) Woodworth, Samuel (a7s5- 

2 , -18' eller, Ka: = 
ele, Fever lin oth) Zichy, Count Geza (1849-1919) 


Benj 1 5 
Ma mold (1870-1939) 
pold (330-1908) 


5 A. (1752-1837) 
essler, Victor HE. (1841-1890) Zingarelli, Nicola 
Nesvers, Josef (1842-1914) . e 


’ 


sy 
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Abduction from the Harem (Mozart); Africaine, 
L’ (Meyerbeer); Aida (Verdi); Ali-Baba_ (Cheru- 
bini); Amico’ Fritz, L’ (Mascagni); Ascanio (Saint 
Saens); Andrea Chenier (Giordano); Anna Bolena 
(Donizetti) . 4 

Arlane et Barbe-Bleue (Massenet); Arlesienne, 
L’ (Bizet); Armida (Rossini); Armide (Gluck) ; 
Aschenbrodel (Wolf-Ferrari); Attila (Verdi): 
| Aveugles (Offenbach); Bacchus (Massenet) ; 
Tecan (Offenbach); Ballo in Maschera, Un 

erdi). 4 

Barbares, Les (Saint Saens); Barbe-Bleue (Of- 
fenbach); Barber of Seville (Rossini); Baron des 
Tziganes, Le (J. Strauss); Bartered Bride (Smeta- 
na); Bat, The (Fledermaus) (J. Strauss); Battaglia 
di Legnano, La (Verdi). ure 

Beatrice di Tenda (Bellini); Beggar. Student 
(Millocker); Beggars Opera (Gay and Pepusch) ; 
Belisario (Donizetti); Billee Taylor (Solomon); 
Black Hussar (Millocker); Boccaccio (Suppe) ; 
Boheme, La (Leoncavallo; Puccini); Bohemian 
Girl (Balfe). : 

Boris Godounoy (Moussorgsky) Bride of Lam- 
Mermoor (Donizetti); Bride of the Czar (Rimsky- 
Korsakoff); Cagliostro (J. Strauss); Caliph of 
Bagdad (Boieldieu); Campanello, 11 (Donizetti); 
Canterbury Pilgrims (De Koven, Stanford); Car- 
men (Bizet). . : 

Cavalleria Rusticana (Mascagni); Cesare Borgia 
(Leoncavallo); Charmeuse, La (Tschaikowsky) ; 
Cherubin (Massenet); Chimes of Normandy (Plan- 
quette); Cid, Le (Massenet); Cigale, La (Audran); 
Cinderella (Massenet). : ; 

Cing-Mars (Gounod); Clara di Pert (Verdi); 
Cleopatra’s Night (Hadley); Cleopatra (Massenet) ; 
Columbe, La (Gounod). 

Count of Luxembourg (Lehar); Compte Ory, Le 
(Rossini); Contes di’Hoffmann (Tales of Hoff- 
mann) epvephacn) Coppelia (Delibes); Coq D’or, 
Le (Golden Cockerel) (Rimsky-Korsakoff) ; Corsair, 
The (Verdi); Cosi Fan Tutte (Mozart); Cox and 
Box ei Creole, La (Offenbach); Crepuscu- 
lum (Leoncavallo). ° 

Cristoforo Colombo (Franchetti) Cyrano de Ber- 

Tac (Damrosch; Herbert); Czar and Carpenter 
Riortuinks Dame Blanche (Boieldieu) ; Damnation 
of Faust (Berlioz); Danse Macabre (Saint Saens) ; 
Daodma (Cadman); Daughter of the Forest (Nevin). 

Daughter of the Regiment (Donizetti); Diluvio 
universale (Donizetti); Dinorah (Meyerbeer); Doc- 
tor.Ox (Offenbach); Doctor Faustus (Busoni); 
Dollarprinzessin, Die (Fall). 

Domino Noir, Le (Auber); Don Carlos (Verdi); 
Don Cesar de Bazan (Massanet); Don Giovanni 
(Mozart); Don Juan (Gluck); Don Pasquale (Don- 
izetti); Don Proconio (Bizet); Don Quixote (De 
Koven, Massenet, Offenbach); Don Sebastiano 
(Donizetti . 

Donna Juanita (Suppe); Donna del Lago (Ros- 
sini); Duke of Alba (Donizetti); Duchess of Guise 
(Flotow) ; Due Foscari, I (Verdi); Edgar (Puccini) ; 
Edipo Re (Leoncavallo) ; Edouardo e Cristina (Ros- 
sini); ba, nade (Beethoven). \ 

El Capitan (Sousa); Elektra (R. Strauss); Elijah 
(Mendelssohn); Elisa (Cherubini); Elizabeth, 
Queen (Rossini) ; Elisir d’Amore, L’ (Donizetti); 
Elixir of Love (Sullivan); Enfant Prodigue, L’ 
(Auber; Debussy); .Erinnyes, Les (Massenet); 
Ermine (Jakobowski) : 

Ernani (Verdi;) Esclarmonde (Massenet): Etolle 
du Nord, L’ (Meyerbeer); Eugen Onegin (Tschai- 
kowsky); Euryanthe (Weber); Eva (Lehar); Eve 
(Massene? i Fairies, The (Wagner); Falstaff 

Adam; Balfe; Verdi). 

Fatinitza (Suppe); Faust (Bertin; Gounod; Peel- 
laert; hr; Zoellner); Favorita, La (Donizetti); 
Fedora (Giordano); Feldprediger, Der (Millocker) ; 
Fencing Master (De Koven); Fiancee du Tzar, La 
(Rimsky-Korsakoff); Fidelio (Beethoven). 

Figaros Hochzeit (Mozart); Fille de M’me Angot, 
La cocq); Fille du Regiment, La (Donizetti); 
Fledermaus, Die (J. Strauss) ; Filegende Hollander, 
Der (Flying Dutchman) agner); Forza del 
Destino (Verdi); Forced Marriage (Humperdinck) ; 
Francesca da Rimini (Rachmaninoff). 

FPreischutz (Weber); Furioso, I] (Donizetti); 
Gaudeamus (Humperdinck); Gazza Ladra, La 
(Rossini) : 


Gianno Schicchi (Puccini); Gioconda, La (Pon- 


*chielli); Giovanna d’Arco (Verdi); Giovanna di 


Guzman (Verdi); Girl of the Golden West (Puc- 
cini); Gypsy Baron (J. Strauss). 

Girofle-Girofla (Lecoq); Girolamo Savonarola 
(Leonecavallo); Griselda (Verdi); Gismonda (Fey- 
rier); Gotterdaemmerung (Wagner); Gondoliers 
in ivan) ; Griselidis (Massenet); Haddon Hall 
Sullivan); Haensel und Gretel (Humperdinck). 

Hamlet (Thomas); Helene (Saint Saens); Henry 
VIIT (Saint Saens); Herodiade (Massenet): Hia- 
watha (Coleridge-Taylor) ; - M. 8. Pinafore 
Sullivan) ; “sors fed The (Meyerbeer); Tolanthe 
Sullivan; Tse’ ceosuge: 8 .Irene (Gounod); Iris 
Mascagni); Isabeau ( pecReDt) Ivan the Ter- 
Tible (Rimsky-Korsakoff): Ivanhoe (Sullivan); 
Jean de Nievelle’ (Delibes); Jerusalem (Verdi). 


- World Faets—Noted Operas 


Chief Operas. 


, ; nS rer 


The (La Juive) rks 0 Joseph in j 
hul); Judith (Lefebvre); Juggler of Notre - 
(Massenet); King Arthur (Albeniz; 2 
Purcell); King of Lahore (Massenet); ~ 
Henchman Kiss, The (Sme 


Jewels of the Madonna (Wok ene Je 


Leila (Bizet); Liebesmahl der Apostel (Wag 
Liebesverbot, Das (Wagner); Linda di Cham: 
(Donizetti); Lionello (Verdi); Lodoiska (CU 
bini; Kreutzer). : F 
Lodoletta - (Mascagni); Lohengrin (Wi 
Lombardi, I (Verdi); Louise (Charpentier) 
of Three Kings (Montemezzi); Lucia_de Lan 
moor (Donizetti); Lucrezia Borgia (Donizett: 
Luisa Miller (Verdi); Lustige Witwe (NX 
Widow) (Lehar); Macbeth (Taulbert; Verdi);i 
l’Archiduc (Offenbach); Madame Butterfly 0 
cini); Mme. Chrysantheme (Messager): 1 
Favart (Offenbach); Mme. Sans-Gene (Giords 
Mme. Sherry (Felix). : 
Mile. Fifi (Cui); Mage,'Le (Massenet); N 
Flute (Mozart); Magicienne, La (Halevy); 
(Leoncavallo); Maid Marian (De Koven); Maj 
Milan (Payne); Maid of Orleans (Tschaikow: 
Maid of Pskoi (Rimsky-Korsakoff); Mala 


(Giordano). e 
Maledizione (Ve' 


Malbruck (Leoncavallo) ; 
Malinche (Fanciulli) ; Mameli (Leoncayallo ne 
Nitouche (Herve); Manon (Massenet); Mj 
Lescaut (Auber; Puccini); Manru (Paderew 
Maometto Secondo (Rossini); Mari a la Port 
(Offenbach) . 

Maria Padilla (Donizetti); Maria Sturda 
zetti); Marriage of Figaro (Mozart) ; Marie-Mg 
lene (Massenet); Martha (Flotow); Ma 
(Donizetti). e! 

Masaniello (Auber; Carafa); Mascotte, La | 
dran); Masked Ball (Verdi) ;. Masnadieri, I (Ve 
Mastersingers of Nuremberg (Wagner); Malt 
(Die (Flotow); Medea (Cherubini); Medics 
Serre coveliahs Medusa (Tschaikowsky) ; Mefist/ 

ito). agi 

Merchant of Venice (Beecham; Pinsuti); M 
War (J. Strauss); Merry Wives of Windsor (N 
lai); Mignon (Thomas); Mikado, The (Sulliy 
Mirelle (Mirella) (Gounod); Miser. Knight, 
(Rachmaninoff) . 4 

Miss Helyett (Audran); Modell, Das (S 
Modest Suzanne (Gilbert; Winterfeld) ; Mohia 
Les (Adam); Monna Vanna (Fevrier); Mons 
Beaucaire (Messager); Moses in Egypt (Rossi 
Moses (Rubenstein) . a | 

Muletier, Le (Herold); Nabab, Le (Hele 
Nabucco (Verdi); Night in Venice (J. Stra 
Namico San (Franchetti); Nanon (Genee); 
cissa (Moore); Natoma (Herbert); Navarra: 
(Massenet); Nero (Handel-Rubenstein) . =| 

Noces d’Olivette, Les (Audran); Noe (Haleyy 
esc he egret nie May, A (Rimi 

orsakoff ) ; eron eber) ; Olympic nti 
Orfeo et Euridice (Gluck). cP (Spon 

Othello (Rossini;. Verdi); Pagliacci, M1 (L, 
cavallo); Penurge (Massenet); Paradise of 
homet (Planquette) ; Parisini (Donizetti; Mascag 
Parsifal (Wagner); Patience (Sullivan); © 
tease ‘glows anaes Paul and Virginia (Lesu 

asse). e Al 

Pearl Fishers (Bizet); Pelleas et Meli ’ 
bussy); Peri, The (Burgmuller; Isukashs Poe 
La (Offenbach); Petit Duc, Le (Lecocq). 

Piccolo Marat, Il (Mascagni); Pinafore 
van); Pique Dame (Halevy; Tschaikowsky) ; 
The (Bellini); Pirates of Penzance (Sulliva 
eoaene Peasant (von Suppe); Poliuto, Il (De 


ee 


a’Ys, Le @: 
(Leoncaya 
Juliet 

(Puc 

Der 


Marchetti): Sadko 
Korsakoff) ; apho (Gounod; Massenet; | 


at diel ag in Be, olen» -, ate, 4 ee 
’ ~, = 
. 


abeth (Liszt); Salome (R. St : - 
Del (Salt See) enzade, im 

2 osch) ; Schehera - 
orsakoff; Sekles); Schmuck Car ieuscrmna 
if-Ferrari); t, The (Auber; Smetana); 
de Suzanne (Wolf-Ferrari); Semiramide 


5 
glio, I] (Mozart); Seraphina, “La (Flotow); 
ia. (Rimsky-Korsakoft); Shepherd King (Mo- 
Ba iver tate thet Bee ge Siegfried 
gner); e. aint Saens); Sim - 
<A (Werdi). 2 “ ) on Boc 
; ging Ssson ossini); Snow Maiden (Sne- 
rochka (Rimsky-Korsakoff) ; geantest. La 
mbach); Soldat de Chocolat (O. Straus); 
hambula, La (Bellini); Sotcerer, The (Sulli- 
Sorcier au Regiment, Le (Offenbach). 
nish Student (Lange-Muller) ; Stradella (Nie- 
eyer); Sultan of Sulu (Wathall); Sunken Bell 
ate Sunset. Trail (Cadman); Suor Angelica 


Sylvia (Delibes); Tabarro, I) (Puccini): Taglioni 
yer-Helmund) ; Tales of Hoffmann (Offenbach). 
neredi (Rossini) ; Tannhauser (Wagner); Tem- 


: Verdi's opera, 


e Dionne quintuplets—Emilie, Yvonne, Cecile, 
rie and Annette—were born to Mr. and Mrs. 

‘a Dionne (May 28, 1934) in Callander, Ontario. 

Allan R. Dafoe, a country doctor, since de- 
sed, delivered the babies, all of whom were 
mm within a half hour in the log farmhouse of 
; parents. Their aggregate weight at birth was 
pounds six ounces but they one in weight 

sr than the average child of their age. Dr. 
e reported that they had grown into healthy 
dren with all the likes and dislikes of any other 
hild. They enjoy good health and the only ail- 
ents to ther them have been colds. Their 
hh improved after their adenoids and tonsils 
@ removed by operation (1938). 


‘Quintuplets—two boys and three girls—were 
to Franco and Vallotta de Diligenti . (July 
/1943) in Buenos Aires, Argentina. Senora 
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enti, 42 years old, was attended only, by 2 
ife in whose home the births occurred. The 
Ndren were named Franco, Maria Fernanda, 
a Ester, Maria Christina and Carlos Alberto. 
parents at first withheld news of the births 
ng publicity but later announcement was 


_Tote Stadt, Der (Korngold); Traviata, La (Ver- 
di); Trial by Jury (Sullivan) : Trilby” PS cunans 
; Tristan and Isolde (Wagner); Trovatore. 
Cortese; Verdi); Troyens, Les (Berlioz). 
hp kaa’ of Sakkingen (Nessler); Tsar’s Bride 
The (Rimsky-Korsakoff); Turandot (Puccini) 
Twilight (Nevin); Two Gentlemen of Verona 
GanOebi neh loge, Pinitot CSuuivaNyy Ware 
; Utopia, Lim: iv ; = 
b sisieep fag one F pee 
_ Vakoula the Smith (Tschaikowsky); Vespri Sici- 
liani, I (Verdi); Vestale, La (Mercadante: Spontinis 
Vigano); Vie Parisienne, La (Offenbach); Villi, Le 
Violanta (Korngold 


The Dionne and Diligenti Quintuplets 


By act of the Ontario legislature the quintuplets 
were made wards of the Crown and technically. 
under that act, their affairs were run by a board 
of four guardians, including their father. The 
Crown guardianship ended with their tenth birth- 
day except in the handling of their finances. At 
that time the children’ had contracts bringing them 
$25,000 to $30,000 and a reserye fund of approxi- 
mately a million dollars that won’t be touched 
until they are grown. } 

The children live with their parents in a $50,000 
twenty-room home! Three nuns teach the children 
grammar school essentials. They have daily English 
lessons although most of their school work is done 
in their native French. z 


made. Skepticism greeted the announcement be- 
cause no trace of the births could be found in 
the official records. Later Dr. Jose Alejandri 
Beruti, head of the Obstetrical Department of the 
University of Buenos Aires School of Medicine, 
investigated and authenticated the births. Dr. 
Beruti reported that the children were in perfect 
health and on the second anniversary of the birth 
they had grown into normal, healthy babies. 


Major Train Wrecks 


Dec. 29—Ashtabula, Ohio, 84. | 
Aug. 10—Chatsworth, Til., 81. 
Oct. 10—Mud Run, Pa., 55. 
Aug. %—#den, Col., 96. 
March 1¢—Florence, Col., 35. 
: so Washingion; DD. C., 53. =- 
fan. 2—Volland, Kan., 33. 
19—Fowler, Ind., 29. 
16—New York City, 22. 
ch 23—Colton, Calif., 26. . 
; 20-—Salem, Mich., 33. ' 


55. 


‘aly ; 
Sept. 2—Wallingfor 
. 19—Bucatunna, Miss., 
‘Aug. 6—Tipton Ford, 
March 29—Amherst, Ohio, 
Feb. 27—Penn. Pa., 20. 
20-—Louisville, Ky., 41. 
‘une 22—Ivanhoe, Ind., 68. 


EB 
Mo., 40. 
28. 


Source: 

f America was incorporated 
ne 8, 1882, by Edwin Booth, Joseph Jefferson, 
Fence Barrett, William J. Florence, Bartley 

bell, Louis Aldrich, A. M. Palmer, Augustin 
Lester Wallack, Edward Harrigan, William 


sting was held in Wallack’s 
eine 15, 1882, and Lester 


‘Actors’ Fund 


ihe seals. for financial aid come 
anat cs It is a theatrical 
fy. Annual dues are 
aidup membeusnip. is 2,604, as of 


he _p 
45. ; 
ae Fund Home was founded by Louis 


d 


“national” in- } 


in the United States 


July 9—Nashville, Tenn., 101. 
1919--Jan. 12—South Byron, N. ¥., 21. 
1921—Feb. 27—Porter, Ind., 37. 
1922—Aug. 6—Sulphur Cre Mo., 40. 
1923—Sept. 27—Casper, Wyo., 37. 
4925—June 17—Hackettstown, N. J., 50, 
1926—Dec: 23—Rockmont, Ga., 20. 
4938—June 19—Miles City, Mont., 46. 
1939—Aug. 13—Carlin, Ney., 24. 
1940—April 19—Little Falls, N. Y., 30. 


1940—July 31—Cuyahoga Falls, O., 43. 
1941—Nov 9—Dunkirk, O., 13. 
1942—Sept. 24—Dickerson, Md., 14. 
1943—Dec. 16—Lumberton, N. C., 72. 
1942—-Dec. 27—Almonte, ntario., 34. 


1943—May 23—Delair, N. J., 
1943—Aug. 29—Wayland, N. Y., 29. ¢ 
1943—Sept. 6—Frankiort Junction, Pa., 79. 
1943—=Dec. 18—Lumberton, N Wars f. 
igda—July 6—High Bluff, ‘Tenn., 35. 1 
1944—-Aug. 4—Near Stockton, Ga., 47. > 
1944—Sept. 14—Dewey, Ind., 29. 

1944—-Dec. 31—Bagley, Utah, 50.- 


5 . 


Actors’ Fund of America 
An Official of the Institution 


Aldrich, the fourth President of the Fund, and was 
opened at West New Brighton, Staten Island, N. 
Y., in May, 1902. The Institution was transferred 
to Englewood, New Jersey, in April 1928. The 
offices are at. 1619 Broadway New York City; Wal- 
ter Vincent, president; Robert Campbell, secre- 


tary. 
PERCY WILLIAMS HOME FOR ACTORS 
Actors, Pine Acres, | 


is at East islip, Long Island, N. ¥. The Directors 
tie wade up. of nes’ Fund Trustees and mem- 
The president 


founded in 1923 


a 50-acre estate and eccommodates 45 veterans 
the stage without regard to sex. “3 fitanog 


ed 
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Rat | a AIR LINE DISTANCES BETWEEN THE U. S. AND LATIN AMERICA 

Nine Pork “slrcancisos| seattle |) seernas Van D Rive 
et or. Trancisco ea e ngton cago enver ngeles 
7 ' «To To To Fo To" To ‘oO. 

Buenos Aires. ... .. 5,295 6,487 6,956 5,205 5,598 5,935 6,148 
$5 Bogota. is... ii. 2,474 3,863 4,166 2,344 2:6 3100 | 435515 

“Caracas. . 2 3,900 4/100 2/040 2/480 3,10 3,610 
: Guatemala City: : 2/060 2'525 |, 2,930 1,835 1/870 1,935 21 

Havana., dire 1,302 2,600 2/805 1110 1315 1,760 21320 

La Paz, 3/905 5,080 5,110 3,780 4,130 d 
Panama 2)211 31349 3,680 2'020 ; 2,620 3,025 
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Nashville, Tenn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
| Portland, Oregon 
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Line Distances Between Principal Cities of the United States 
Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of Navigation 
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e Howard Hughes airplane manufacturing 
in Culver City, Calif., is building the Hughes 
ules which is to be the world’s largest sea- 
Tt is expected that the massive cargo carrier 
make its first flight in 1946. =e, 
2 plane will weigh 425,000 pounds and its cost 
‘exceed $20,000,000. It will havé a wing spread 
320 teet. or large enough: me soem aoe 3 
5 ach wing. [ 

rfortress On +¢ 24.000 horsepower. Delivery of 


to generat 


8 5 
1175} 1,912|2,118|2,335}1,590/1, 
8 648/1,330| 518/1 


3: 
.390/1,115 
480/1,210/1, 
7380 


The World’s Largest Airplane, the Hughes Hercules 


Distances in 
Statute Miles « 


From/To 


Sofia 
Stockholm 


Amsterdam 
x 990} 795/1,000| Athens 
1,862) 1,555|1,700|2,050| Baku 
1,410|1,150) 830} 513) Barcelona 
Belgrade | 
Berlin 
Brussels » 
Bucharest ' 
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am 
iN.) 
oO 
wen 


595| Co 
852} 790/1,090 
30]1,040} 768 
50} 370) 193 


698 1 
810 432 


421 


the engines is scheduled for January, 1946. The 
hull is 220 feet long, 30 feet high, 25 feet wide. 
The Hercules will be able to carry a 60-ton tank 
ponies with armor an 
dAanks. 
‘patients on stretchers with doctors and nurses to 
care for the wounded. As a transport it can carry 
950 infantry men from Honolulu to Tokyo non-stop. 
The Hercules will have a top speed of about 218 
miles an hour ahd a cruising speed of 175 miles an 


hour. 


d crew, or three light | 
Used as a hospital it can accommodate 350. 
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Phenomenal reductions in existing air-line sched- 
ules, including ten-hour service from coast to coast 


and eleven-hour service between New York and 


London, were promised for the near future (Sept. 
19, 1945) as four major commercial air lines an- 
nounced that they would acquire in the near future 
fleets of Lockheed Constellation planes. 

' These planes, the largest and fastest land plane 
commercial transports yet to be placed in service 
will carry capacity pay-loads st speeds of 34! 
miles an hour, the announcements said. They will 
carry anywhere from forty-three passengers on 
trans-ocean flights to fifty-one on transcontinental 
flights, in pressurized cabins that will permit high 

‘ ing. 

tc oianttontal & Western Air, Inc., said that 
it had purchased a fleet of thirty-six Constellations 
-at a cost of $30,000,000. Pan American World Air- 


twenty-three of the 
Rig HS SE that it had ordered twenty - 


Ss at a cost of $17,000,000. Bastern Airlnies 


Gan Jose..-'that it had ordered twenty of them and 


O..++**-nort Airlines, the overseas operating 
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London 10,090] 605] 4:650] 3:500) 5.310) 210) 3.747] Biddol 7.275 4850] 8.818) 6 
Menooecity |) 8.88 9 ees ary? 100 1339 13300 rest 1,870] 4122] 2/339] 10,495] 7% 
er Oneacs oas8 PEAOSOR cow ate 1,161} 1,600| 4846} 4’798| 1° 4,553 2/137 10,25 
New York 10/541| 210| ,i6il. 2... 2211] 3/600] 4'810| 2'606| 5134] 2°440| 9/617 
Panama 9'211| 15532! 1600] 2,211]. 2". '440| 3'311| 3/349! 3/000 
Paris 10,500] 5.800] 4/846] 3'600|" 5,440]../... 5,710] 5/680] 7/300 
Rio de Janeiro | ¥,340 4,810] 4,798} 4-810) 3:31] 3,7i0|..". | 61655] 1/852 
San Francisco 7,970} 1,870} 1,960} 2,606) 3,349] 5,680 6,655) aig eed 5,960 
Santiago 7,130], 4'122| 4°553| 5'134| 3!000| 7° 1'852|5,960|..... 10 
Seattle 8/330] 21339] 2'137| 2'440| 3/680] 5.080] 61945| —692\" 6.466 4 
Singapore 3,768] 10,495] 10,255] 9,617| 11:800] 6,730] 9/875] 8,440] 10'270 3 
Tokyo 5,172] 7,190] 6,993] 6,848] 8,560} _6,1321,11,600| 5,250] 10°850 
* a 
. i 
Airways Promise 1l-hour Schedules to Europe 
: 


purchased a fleet of undisclosed size, 

TWA and American Export Airlines both 
dicted that operation of the new planes wa 
bring about a material reduction in the fa 


division of American Airlines, Inc., said that t 


She 
ree 


Jack Frye, president of TWA, said | 
the present ae from New York to Londo 


“This is more than’seventeen cents a mil 
nearly four times the rate charged by_ compt 
airlines within the United States. TWA will 
the Constellation to establish reasonable fares 
transatlantic travel, details of which will b 
nounced soon.”’ , \ ae 

The new planes have a wing span of 123 feet 
an over-all length of ninety-five feet. Their g: 
weight is 86,250 pounds. ‘They are powerec 
four Wright Cyclone-18 motors, the same eb 
that used in the B-29 Superfortress. . These n 
develop 2,200 horsepower each, The engines | 
be changed in thirty minutes, and complete ack 
to any motor can be obtained in only six minui 


ACS ASS 


2. A fictitious journey by Phileas Fogg in 
S Verne’s novel, 80 days, Oct. 2 to Dec. 20. 
. Nellie Bly, 72 days, 6 hours, 11 minutes. 
. George Francis.Train of New York, 67 
is, 12 hours, 3 minutes. 
(1901. Charles Fitzmorris, Chief of Police of 
cago, 60 days, 13 hours, 29 minutes. 
903. J. . Willis Sayre, Seattle, Wash. 54 
S, 9 hours, 42 minutes. Henry Frederick, 54 
Ss, 7 hours, 2 minutes. 
11907. Col. Burnlay-Campbell, 40 days, 19 hours, 
D minutes. 
#911. Andre Jaeger-Schmidt, 39 days, 19 hours, 
Minutes, 38 secords. 
B13. John Henry Mears, 35 days, 21 hours, 36 


hinutes. 
. U.S: Army airplanes, 175 days (14 days, 

‘hours actual flying time.) 

$26. Edward S. Evans and Linton Wells for 

B World of New York, 28 days, 14 hours, 36 

Wnutes, 5 seconds. Their mileage, by train and 

ag Car, was 4,100; by plane, 6,300; by steamship, 


1928. John Henry Mears and Capt. O. O55, Pad: 
liver, 23 days, 15 hours, 21 minutes, 3 seconds, 
they left New York (June 29,) by, seaplane and 
ertook the Olympic off Long island. From Cher- 
g, July 5, they fiew across Europe and Asia, 
hing Tokio on (July 11.) They travelled by 
feammer to Vancouver, British Columbia, (July 
and flew thence to New York City, arriving 


29. German dirigible balloon, Graf Zeppelin, 
Friedrichshafen, Germany, (July 31,) reached 
hurst, N. J., Aug. 4,) left Lakehurst, Aug. 8, 
wached Friedrichshafen, (Aug. 10,) leit there Aug. 
“and reached Tokio, Japan, (Aug. 19,) left there 
Aug. 23,) and reached Los Angeles, Cal., (Aug. 
B,) left there (Aug. 27,) and reached Lakehurst 
lug. 29,) left there (Sept. 1,) and reached Fried- 
chshafen (Sept. 4.) Approximate distance cov- 
sd 21,700 miles; time from Friedrichshafen to 

riedrichshafen (Aug. 10-Sept. 4) 20 days, 4 hours. 
1931. Monoplane Winnie Mae (Wiley Post, pilot; 

old Gatty, navigator) around the-northern air 
Yeumference of the world (15,474 miles) in, 8 
lays, 15 hours, 51 minutes—June 23 at 4:56 a.m., 
p July 1, at 8:45 p.m. 

933. Monoplane, Winnie Mae (Wiley Post, 
one), around the northern air circumference of 
he world (15,596 miles) in 7 days, 18 hours, 49% 
hinutes—July to July 22, at 


15, at 5:10 a.m., 


DIRIGIBLE BALLOONS 


928, The Graf Zeppelin leit Friedrichshafen, 
many (Oct. 11, at 2 a.m.), and arrived at Lake- 
st, N. J. (Oct. 15, at 5:38 p.m.), having flown 
‘an ‘miles in 4 days, 15 hours, 46 minutes. The 
af Zeppelin made the trip by the way of Spain, 
e Madeiras and Bermuda. 
36. The Hindenburg left Frankfort on tne 
fain, Germany (June 30, 12:29 a.m.) and 
ached Lakehurst (July 2 : 
» trip in 51 hours, .17 minutes. 
le the jun over the Atlantic Ocean from Lands 
nd, Northern Ireland, to Land Fall, over Labrador, 
hours, 50 minutes, after passing Over the 
hern tip of Greenland. The Hindenburg left 
akehurst (Aug. 9, at 10:35 p.m.) and reached 
nkiort (Aug. 11 at 5:28 p.m.) in 42 hours, 53 
tes. . AIRPLANES 
ane NC4, Commander Al- 
, flew from Newfoundland 
a the Azores (May 16-27). 
W. Brown flew non-stop from 
Ireland, (June 14-15) a distance 
16 hours, 12 minutes. 
+ Commander Richard Evelyn 
from Spitzbergen to the North 
). Amundsen-Ellsworth- 
om Spitzbergen over the 
Alaska, in a dirigible land- 


- 


-21.) Clarenée.Ch: lin and Charles Le- 
gon ee Mineola, N. Y. to Eisleben, Ger- 
any, 3.911, in 42 hours, 31 minutes (June 4-6.) 
i. ‘Wiley Post and Harold Gatty crossed from 
x Grace, Newfound , to England, 2, 
in 16 hours; 17 minutes (June 23-24.) 
. Mrs. Amelia Earhart, Putnam flew from 
* Grace to Ireland 2,02642 miles in 14 hours, 
utes (May 20-21.) 
Mikhail Gromoff, 
Danilin, Russie, Cal 
‘oscow to Ja Cal. ( 
Gnites, in-62 hours, 2 minutes, via the North 
route (July 12-14.) - | 
. Douglas G. Corrigan 


’ 
nw ‘ 


1.5935 p.m, James Mattern, a Texas airman, left: 


Fast Ocean Passages by Air 


fiew his nine-year-old ! 


"> mu ee ee 
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Fastest Trips Around the World 


Floyd Bennet Field (5:20 a.m., June 3), and flew 
non-stop to Jomfruland, near Oslo (Norway); and 
thence, via Post’s 1931 route, to Moscow, and across 
Siberia to Khabarovsk, where, on June 13, he left 
in bad weather for Nome, but had to turn beck, 
On June 14 he started again and got as far as the 
Anadyr River, in Northeast Siberia (750 miles west 
of Nome) where he was forced down and his plane 
cracked up. He was rescued, injured, by fur trad- 
ers. A. Russian plane took him (July 20) to 
Nome, and thence an American plane landed him 
at Floyd Bennett Field on July 30. 

1936. Three N. 


world to test the commercial fiying routes. All 
went to Lakehurst, N. J., to board the Zeppelin 
Hindenburg, which took off at 11:17:27 p.m. The 
first to finish the trip was H. R. Ekins of the 
New York World-Telegram and the other Scripps- 
Howard newspapers, He returned at 11:14:20 a.m. 
Monday, Oct. 19, having made the trip approxi- 
mately 25,654 miles from Lakehurst to Lakehurst in 
18 days, 11 hours, 14 min. and 33 sec. The gross 
elapsed time from The World-Telegram_ building 
which he left at 8:17:30 p.m., back to it was 18 
days, 14 hours, 56 min., 30 sec. The total flying 
time was 8 days, 10 hours, 26 min., and the aver- 
age fiying speed 127 m.p.h. Ekins’ course Was; 
By the Hindenburg to Frankfort, Germany; by 
Royal Dutch Airline to Batavia; by Netherlands 
Indian Airways to Manilla; by Pan American Air- 
ways to Alameda, Cal.; by United Airlines to 
Burbank, Cal., by T. W. A. to Newark, N. J. 

1938. Howard Hughes, accompanied by four 
technical assistants, left New York City, (7:26 
p.m., July 10,) and flew around the world via Paris, 
Moscow, U. S. S. R..; Omsk, U. S. S. R.; Yakutsk, 
U.. S&S. .8._R.; Fairbanks, Alaska; Minneapolis 
Minn., and landed in New York City at 2:34.10 
p.m., completing the trip of 14,824 miles in 3 
days, 19 hours, 8 minutes and 10 seconds. 

1939. Mrs. Clara Adams of New York City 
departed from Port Washington, L. I. N. ¥. (June 


; Y. City newspaper reporters lefty 
that city (Sept. 30,) each for a trip around the» 


28). on the flying boat Dixie Clipper of the Pan © 


American line and landed at Newark Airport (July 
15), completing the around the world trip by air 
in 16 days, 19 hours, 4 minutes. 

1941. Captain James W. Chapman, Jr., of the 
Army Air Corps, flew 26,418 miles from Washing- 
ton D. C., to Washington, D. C., via Moscow, in 
5 days, 1 hour and 55 minutes flying time. The 
Army plage carried the Harriman Mission ‘to 
Russia. 


$900 plane from Floyd Bennett Field, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. to Baldonnel Airfield, Dublin, in 28 hours, 
13 minutes (July 17-18.) British Imperial Airways 
seaplane, Mercury, completed non-stop East-to- 
West flight from Foynes, Ireland to Montreal in 
20 hours, 19 minutes. (July 20-21.) ; 

1940. The Yankee Clipper of Pan American Air- 
ways flew from LaGuardia Field, New York Muni- 
pal Airport, to Lisbon, Portgual (April 1-2, 1940) 
in 18 hours 35 minutes flying time. The elapsed 
time was 21 hours 56 minutes. The return trip— 
east-west, was made in 25 hours 1 minute with an 
elapsed time of 27 hours 43 minutes. The round 
trip flying time was 43 hours 36 minutes. 

1941. The Atlantic Clipper of the Pan American 
Airways flew non-stop from Bermuda, to Lisbon, in 
16 hours 30 minutes (Jan. 21-22). . 

1942. An American-built four-engined bomber 
fiew 2,200 miles from Newfoundland to Great 
Britain in 6 hours, 40 minutes. Announcement of 
the flight was made April 2. Capt. Edward A. 
Stewart, of the American Export Flying Ace, made 
the western crossing of the Atlantic from a 
European port (August) in 21 hours 54 minutes 
elapsed. time and 19 hours 54 minutes flying time. 

1943. Capt. G. R. Buxton}; a British Overseas 
Airways Corporation pilot, flying a loaded Libera- 
tor bombing plane, made a landfall ‘crossing from 
Newfoundland to Great Britain (date not disclosed) 
in 6 hours 12 minutes. He flew 2,200 miles from 
a Newfoundland takeoff to a landing in Britain 
in 7 hours 16 minutes later. His Montreal to 
Britain fiying time was 11 hours 12 minutes for 
the distance of 3,150 miles. Capt. E. R. B. Scott 
flew from Lancashire, England to Quebec, 3,100 
miles in 13 hours 30 utes. 

1944. Trans-Canada Air Lines transport plane 
made.a non-stop flight from Great Britain to 
Montreal, Canada, in 13 hours 16 minutes (an- 
Feb. 28). Flying Ace, 30-ton American Ex- 
port Airlines plane, flew 3,329 miles non-stop from 


Foynes, Ireland to New York City in 15 hours 30° 


1). Same plane made round trip, 
York, a 


fiying time. Capt. 

. Royal Air Forces Mosquito bomber fie 
cag miles. trom Labrador to British Isles in 6 
hours 46 minutes (announced May 14). 
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272 6 
Baltimore, Md........ 339) 135) 
Boston, Mass.........| 184; 345) 412 
Buffalo, N Y.........| 280) 431 
Burlington, Vt. .-| 154) 426 
Charleston, W. --| 703) 555) 420 
Chicago, Ill... 806; 819 
» Cincinnati, 716) 640) 505) 880; 435) 821 
*Cleveland, Ohi .-| 467) 489) 363) 651) 187) 573) 271 
Columbus, Ohio,.....| 607} 532) 397) 772) 327) 713) 179, 315) 108 
Detroit, Mich......... 534! 658} 532) 718| 254) 640) 367) 272| 254 
,Evansville, Ind.......| 947; 874| 739/1114| 667)/1053) 393) 297| 234| 480 
‘Gettysburg, Pa.......; 314! 180) 54] 416) 321) 468) 382] 639) 459) 309 
Hagerstown, Md...... 351) 210) 75 452) 306 346) 7 429) 301 
Harrisburg, Pa.....:,.| 278) 160) 74) 394| 301) 432) 418) 689) 487) 335 
dianapolis, Ind... .”. 775| 707| 572| 947} 495} 881] 308! 186] 108) 308 
..| .62) 334) 401] 219} 328) 94! 765) 869) 778] 529 
$25} 749) 614) 989) 544) 930) 268).300| 109) 357 
234| -506| 573) 353) 387) 93) 845] 865) 822) 574 
; 147/ 124} 191} 221) 377] 301) 597| 831} 660; 508 
PLY Se rds 465] 273) 228) 618) 606) 721] 405) 889) 605) 559) 
Philadelphia, Pa......| 241) 62} 98 314) 369) 394) 518) 757) 586) 427) ‘18 
Pittsburgh, Pa........| 476} .357| 235] 590) 222) 628! 228) 462) 291) 132) 186] 301! 528] 277 
Portland, Me......... 242) 452/ 519) 107] 522} 203] 939/1047| 957| 708 848] 775/1188) 523 
He ey Ake 399] 671| 738] 387; 552} 258/1010/1030) 987} 739) 879} 7581210) 710 
484! 280), 145) 557) 523) 638) 318) 802) 518) 474) 497) 643) 711 
FC 1021) 953) 818)1193) 7411127) 533| 294) 343) 554) 421) 526) 172) 768 
Ristiele'sieisie 579 1} 475) 763) 299) 685) 310) 2 197) 112) 131 395) 421 
383) 570) 484! 573 479| 567| 511| 493) 296) 436) 239) 691! 430 
Washington, D, C....| 376) 172/ 37) 449) 376) 530] 383) 698 497) 368) 395! 537| 737| 7 
White Mts., N. H..... 220; 451) 518) 167] 493) 107) 921;1019. 928 680 820 747)1160' 532 


_ San Francisco, Calif 


\ 
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\Source: American Automobile Association 
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Cities in the East 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich, 
Evansvillo, Ind. 


Columbus, 


Baltimore, Md. 


Atlantic City 


Se Burlington, Vt. 
_,|Gharleston, 
Cincinnati, 


Calgary, Alta. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Gd. Canyon, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


827, 454 1510, 1699 863 
6, 860 1507/1407) 771) 582) 


© 
oO 
i 


1865/1331 
78 


40 5 1] 786 
1268/2176 6/1 1571/1742 
sey 6 5. 478 


bp | 542 8/1164) 999/1 
Mexico. . } 12 | 1789) 2382 
Wa echa a 1061| 467 
Minneapolis, --| 449 2 )1028! 932] 154/1569 
New Orleans, La...... 12% 142 8) 504! 1321/1405) 1124 
0: P 5) 507 aye 556 [| 12 
av Nev 2} 606 1007) 2001/188 
Salt Lake City, Utah..| 9 921) 475)1469/1353) 532)1440 
St. Louis, Mo........ 2 . 945) 294) 674) 898) 692)1228/1589 
San Antonio, Texas. 4/2181)1101}1243) 275) 864)1457) 566/1202\178: 
840| 1571] 1241/2235 1850/1298/2206|1252| 897 
2}1594) 514/1369 4 


Vane uver, B. Oiiy.,..4), Be P 
/ Winnipeg, 'Man,...7 7 17/1128] 934]/1410/1252) 430/1 5 
Yellowstone Nat'l Pk.|. 613} 440} 575] 498]}1461|1419] 602|1067|1345| 748] 183|1665]1148 1093) 1708 : 


‘Triptane, Four Times as Powerful as Octane Gas 


._ Charles F. Kettering, vice president of General; and a quar 
| Motors Corporation, disclosed to delegates to the yikes 
American Chemical Society convention in New 
York City (Sept. 13, 1944) a néw fuel called trip- |° 
tane haying four times the power of 100 octane 
“gasoline, He said the fuel for many years was 
just a ‘laboratory curiosity’’ until General Motors 
scientists found a way to make 99 per cent pure 
triptane and in tank car quantities. 
ests have shown, Mr, Kettering said, that the 
gains possible with triptane, especially when lead 
_tetraethyl is added, depend upon the particular | power, 
ehgine and the conditions of operation, but have] with 100- 
amounted to as much as four times the power 
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953 376 Albany, N. Y 


Atlantic City, N, J.) 
Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo; N. Y. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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‘Columbus, o 
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1096/1121) 586) 265) 60 Louisville, Ky. © 
9} 282) 165 54 86| Montreal, Que. 
New York, N. Y. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Me. 
Quebee, Que. 
Richmond, Va. 
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Calgary, Alta. 
Chey eae 
cago, Ill, 

Dallas, Texas 

Denver, Colo. 

Duluth, Minn. 

EI Paso, Texas 

2 Grand Canyon, Ariz. 
Helena, Mont. 
Houston, Texas 
Kansas City, Mo, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Mexico City, Mex. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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367|1097 
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$1,000,000 a Year Oil Concern Given for Research 


dgley, Jr. resident of the] fessional organization of its kind in the world, 
ao Chemical Sects, shnbunees ot the an-| with s meinbershin ot nears {00 aes tera 
yi i ept. e offer in principle and a a - 
é exe ech cf e paren 20 ie pipe ge ane company will con- 
Or e. rate as at present. 
tal == s*The awners of Universal Oil Products Company » 
have offeréd to give all the stock and securities 
the p to the society,” he said. ‘The gift 
esti- | is made with.the provision that the entire income Le 
|:therefrom shall be used by the society in its dis~ ; 
| cretion for research in the fields of science relating 
| to the oil industry. The society will use the in- | 
-come to foster bie welfare a cea 
e: development of .our coun 
Bading fo the material prosperity and happiness h 
of our people.’’ 
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| Asheville, N. C....... ...-| 209] 365] 295! 173) 440) 112) 531] 791) 306) 745) 389] 306] 638 
= Atlanta, Gas... 209}....| 161) 306 225| 327| 201! 424) 678) 258) 536) 564) 273 
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Fy, _ 55 Hackettstown, N. J. 403 239 Mansfield........... 219 
» ' §2 Del. Water see Pa. : 376 255 Wellsboro... +. 203 
‘ 85 ANE aetena 373 278 Galeton. . ee (290) 
A 101 Mt. Pocono. 357 300 Coudersport. : Bt Ase, 158 
SR se ia 
BOSTON—MIAMI 
44. Miles Miles), Miles o ' ies 
i ‘0 Boston, Mass.......... 1,639}) 463 Washington, D. C.... 1,176 
q 45 Providence, R. I. 1,594 517 Fredericksburg, Va. . » 1,122 
. 87 Westerly. R. 1.. 1,552|/ 573 Richmond, Va.......1,066 
’ 107 New London, Conn 1,532 595 Petersburg, Bes aeeee 1,044 
* 160 New Haven.. 1,479]| 651 South Hill peas En 
177 Bridgeport..... 1,462|) 733 Ralei igh, N.G,, “905 
234 New York, N. 1,405 836 Rockingham, 
245 Newark, N. ee - 1,394 946 Columbia, 8. 
296 Trenton, N. J . ae as 1,005 Aiken, 8. GC... 
327 Philadelphia, Pa... . 1,312 ; Augusta, Ga. 
340 Chester, Pa...... «es 1,299}| 1,205 Jcksonvi Ga.. 
353 Wilmington, Del.:.:...1,286/| 1,282 Jacksonville, Fis. 
374, Elkton, Md...... oe ey 1,265 ae it. August! pee bv Mee 
390 Havre de Grace...... chaee 1877 Daytona, Ohio, 
426 Baltimore, Md........1,213 be Wow alelaie 
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POSTAL INFORMATION 
Mail and Money Order Rates 


lomestic mail includes matter deposited in the | sender via airplane, but returned in regula 
i J xy mail. 
Is ee —— delivery, or for transmission from Foreign Air Mail—For Canada, 8 ah for each 
place another within the United States. or | ounce or fraction thereof. For other foreign coun- 
br from or between the possessions of the United | tries.inquire at post office 
tes, and is divided into four classes: (1) written Second-Class Mail—No limit of weight is pre- 
B ‘ et vile tality cards (2) periodical $7 jee newspapers and periodicals bear 
oe 3 os of entry as second-class matter. n 
vo tions; (3) merchandise, printed matter, and | sent unsealed by the public, that is, by ge ‘han 


mailable matter not in first and second 
s, not exceeding 8 ounces in weight; (4) par- the publisher or a news agent, the rate of postage 


is 1c for each 2 ounces or fraction ‘thereof, or the 
t—merchandise, printed matter and other | fourth-class rate, whichever is lower, such post- © 


age being computed on each separately addressed 
copy or package of unaddressed copies. 
Third-Class Mail—Limit 8 ounces. Circulars and © 


Hable matter not in first and second classes, 

eeding 8 ounces in weight. 

Domestic rates of postage apply to all parts 
United States, including Hawaii and Alaska : "1 

eh are included in the term United States, other miscellaneous printed matter, also mer- 
© Rico, the Virgin Islands, the Philippine chandise, 114 cents for each 2 ounces. 

thipelago, Guam, Tutuila and Manua and other | _ Books: (including catalogs) of 24 pages or more, 

mds of the Samoan group east of Lat. 171 west seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots, scions, and plants. 

fSreenwich, and the Canal Zone, all of which | ! cent for each 2 ounces, 


: ‘ j Bulk lots of identical pieces may be miailed in 
Seeded in the > cee tee —_ quantities of not less than 20 pounds or 200 pieces 


‘ory purchas ™m Repu of Panama | at pound rates with a minimum charge of one cent 
' Sbraces ee ee ae and the | 2.Piece, such rates being eight cents a pound or 
ands in the Bay of Panama—Perico, Naos. fraction thereof for books and catalogs having 24 
Nebra and Flamenco sf pages or more, seeds and plants, and twelve cents 
vice to the Philippine Islands has been sus- | # pound or fraction thereof for all other third- 
because of the war. class matter. 
Pursuant to the Revenue Act of 1943 the rates | _ Fourth-Class (Parcel Post)—Over eight ounces. 
stage and fees were increased on and after | Limit of size 100 inches, length and girth combined. 
h 26, 1944. Limit of weight, 70 pounds. All mailable matter 
Mirst-Ciass Mail, including that for local de- | not in first or second class. Parcels subject to ~ 
lery, except that on which the rate under exist- | regular fourth-class zone rates (except certain 
Jaw is 1 cent for each ounce or fraction thereof | books, catalogs, etc., separate tables follow: 
d except post and postal cards, 3 cents for each . 


CONMAMCNKOCDONARWOHOONAUAON rH OGNH 


nce or fraction of an ounce. Pn we - Zones 
Specia very rst-class matter, > e 
cents to 2 Ibs:: 20 cents, from 2 Ibs. to 10 Ibs.;| = 9 ‘1-2 | 3 | 41 g5) ee eae 
cents when more than 10 lbs. On matter other =e e s e 
i first-class, up to 2 Ibs., 17 cents; from 2 lbs. | % =218 212 2/8. 3\_ +3leesluce 
0 Ibs., 25 cents; over 10 Ibs., 35 cents. $8 2\222|5-2\s32\2-= |S =3 |838 
Mail Rates—From one post office to another ze SEMSEISSE SSEISSEISSEloOng 
“the mainland of the United States, including = = | = 
ska, and from one post office to another in BA .09 |$0.10/$0.11}$0.12/$0.13|S0.15|30.16 
aiian Islands, from one post office to another | 2. 11] 212} .15) .18) .20) 24) .27 
Puerto Rico, from one post office to another in| 3. 12) 114) .18] .23) .27] .33) .38 
rein Islands of the United States, and between 4. a 16) .22 .84| .42) (49 
e latter islands and Puerto Rico (but not be- a. of 18] .25| .3 ‘All| .52|) .61 
een mainiand of the United States and any of 6. 15} .20)  .29 a 48) 61}. .72 
ese islands)—8 cents an ounce or fraction there- | 7... 16 22 32] .56| .70) .83 
“Air mail sent to or by the armed forces of the 8.. ri! .24| .36| .50) .63) .79) .95 
hited States overseas, served through army and | 9... A .26| .39] _.56| .70| .89] 1.06 
post offices, 6 cents for each half ounce or | 10... 19] .28) .43 or .77| 98) 1.17 
ction thereof. ~- Per half ounce Oe Ss v4 mo oa = ea tee 1.29 
§. (mainland) to or from— (cents) cae ‘23| “34| [54] [77] 99) 1.26] 1.51 
Bet. Pa rule c aad rere ce afew dhe 15 1455, 94| °36| [58] .82) 1.06] 1.35] 1.63 
Sa I eh Abate aed Pi. 2 25) .38| .61| .89] 1.13} 1.44] 1.74 
16... .26| .40| .65| .94! 1.21) 1.53) 1.85 
_ U. S., U. S. Naval Operating hae '27| 142] :68] .99] 1.28] 1.63] 1.97 
_ Base, Guantanamo Bay (Cuba) sei el He see ‘98| ‘44| 172] 1105] 1:35] 1.72] 2:08 
EO Ph AUS adie ear ie EON. .29| .46| .75) 1.10) 1.42] 1.81) 2.19 
20... .30| .48] .79] 1.15] 1.49] 1.91) 2.31 
os, 131] .50| .82] 1.21) 1.57] 2.00] 2.42 
Dae .33| .53| .87| 1.27] 1.64] 2.09] 2.53 
23... 134| 155] .90) 1.32] 1.71] 2.18] 2.65 
24... .35| .57| .94] 1.37] 1.78] 2.28) 2.76 
25... .36| 59). .97| 1.43] 1.85] 2.37) 2.87 
pe ep 37]. .61| 1.01] 1.48) 1.93) 2.46] 2.99 
Shee 188] .63| 1.04) 1.53) 2.00] 2.55) 3.10 
28... °39| .65] 1.08] 1.60] 2.07) 2.65) 3.21 
woes ‘40| .67| 1.11] 1.65} 2.14] 2.74} 3.33 
30... ‘41] {69] 1.15] 1.70] 2.21} 2.83] 3.44 
Sif 2 ‘42| .71] 1.18] 1.75] 2.29] 2.93) 3.5. 
hee 32.1: '44| 73| 1.23} 1.81| 2.36|' 3.02] 3.6 
BOS ae 45| 175! 1.26] 1.86] 2.43) 3.11] 3.7 
Sieve a Wieipaisis.s coe sii aiele 34... .46| .77| 1.30} 1.92} 2.50 3.20) 3.8! 
plus tusteiass se 0 Deere She [47| .79| 1.33] 1.98] 2.58] 3.30) 4.0 
36.. ‘48! 81] 1.37] 2.03] 2.65| 3.39) 4:1 
37.2.4 ‘49| 83) 1.40] 2.08] 2.72] 3.48] 4.2 
38.. 50] .85}/1.44] 2.14] 2.79) 3.57) 4.3 
39... '52| .88] 1.47] 2.19) 2.86] 3.67) 4.41 
40... 53] .90| 1.51] 2.25) 2.94| 3.76) 4.5 
cy "541 .92| 1.55} 2.30) 3.01} 3.85) 4.6! 
42.. 56] 94] 1.59] 2.36] 3.08) 3.94) 4.8 
43... "B7| .96]}' 1.62| 2.41] 3.15] 4.04) 4.9 
44... 58] .98] 1.66] 2.46] 3.22] 4.13] 5.0 
45... 59] 1.00] 1.69] 2.52] 3.30) 4.22) 5.1 
46... 60] 1.02} 1.73] 2.58) 3.387] 4.32) 5.2 
47... ‘61| 1.04] 1.76| 2.63] 3.44] 4.41) 53 
48... 62} 1.06] 1.80} 2.69] 3.51} 4.50 5.4 
Mail ex . 49... *63| 1.08} 1.83] 2.74] 3.58] 4.59) 5.5 
obtain the fullest measure of service for the "641 1.10] 1.87] 2.79] 3.66) 4.69) 5.7 
e paid at the air mail rate, air shes should | 57. 65} 1.12| 1.91} 2.84] 3.73 4.78) 5.8) 
very, and letters 52 '67| 1.14] 1.95} 2.90] 3.80] 4.87] 5.9 
53. “681 1.16] 1,98} 2.96] 3.87 4.96) 6.0: 
54 69} 1.18] 2.02} 3.01] 3.94) 5.06] 6.1 
"70|- 1.21] 2.05} 3.07} 4.02 5,15) 6.2 
ay bear air mail } 56... “71! 1.23] 2.09] 3:12) 4.09} 5.24] 6.3 
being sufficient. | 57... "72| 1:25) 2.12] 3.17] 4.16] 5.34) 6.5 
BSc “73| 1.27| 2.16| 3.23} 4.23) 5.43) 6.6 
59...| “74| 1.29] 2.19] 3.29| 4.31) 5.52) 6.7 
60... 75' 1.31' 2.24' 3.341 4.38! 5.61° 6.8 


PO 


From $80.01 to $100 


x 


Exceptions : 

(1) In the first or second zone, where the dis- 
tance by the shortest regular practicable mail route 
is 300 miles or more, the rate is the same as for 
the third zone. 

(2) On parcels collected on .rural routes the 
postage is 2 cents less per parcel than shown in 
the foregoing table when for local delivery and 3 
ue less per parcel when for other than local 

elivery. 

(3) Parcels weighing less than 10 pounds meas- 


suring Over 84 inches but not more than 100 inches 


in length and girth combined are’ subject to a 
minimum charge equal to that for a 10-pound 
parcel for the zone.te which addressed. 

| Books of 24 or more pages consisting wholly of 
Treading matter or reading matter with incicental 
blank spaces for students’ notations and contain- 
ing no advertising matter other than incidental 
announcements of books, in cloth, leather or paper 
binding, the limit of size being 100 inches in girth 
and length combined: 


Lbs. | Postage || Lbs. | Postage ||Lbs. | Postage 
TNR $0.04 17 1.51 
Bees .07 -80 1.55 
Bi. -10 .83 1.58 
4... 13 87 1.61 
5.. 16 -90 1.64 
6.. 19 .93 1.67 
in fe 29 -96 1.70 
(2 -25 -99 1.73 
Di. +28 1.02 1.76 
10. .31 1.05 1.79 
11 34 1.08 1.82 
12. 37 1.11 1.85 
13. -40 1.14 1.88 
14, 43 TAZ 1,92 
7 46 1,21 1.95 
6. 49 1.24 1.98 
17. .53 1,27 2.01 
38i.5 .56 1.30 2.04 
19\.. -59 1.33 2.07 
20.. -62 1.36 2.10 


by public libraries, organizations or associations 
not organized for profit and when returned by the 
readers, for delivery anywhere in the first, second 
or third zone, or within the State in which mailed 
—4 cents for the first pound and 1 cent for each 
additional pound up to 47 pounds. The fee for 48 
pounds is 52.cents and 1 cent for each additional 
pound up to and including 70 pounds. , 
Catalogs and similar printed advertising matter, 
bound form having 24 or more pages, weighing 
over eight ounces but not exceeding 10 pounds, in- 
dividually addressed. 


Zones 
Lbs. | Local |— 
1&2) 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Cts. Cts} Cts.) Cts,| Cts.| Cts.| Cts.| Cts. 
rT ey 6 7 8 9} 10) 11 
2...) 5% 6 8} 1 12 | 14] 16} 18 
“wi eg Wig {i 10 } 13 | 16 | 19 |}. 22 | 25 
4... 6% 8 12 | 16 | 20 | \24 | 28 | 32 
De Fail C 9 14 | 19 | 24 | 29} 34 | 39 
PSS ay ee 10 16 | 22 | 28 | 34 | 40 | 46 
cane 8 il 18 | 25 | 32 | 89 | 46 | 54 
Bes 84 12) 20 | 28.) 36 53 | 61 
ae 13| 22 | 31 | 40 | 49 | 59 | 68 
10). 9% 14| 24} 34 | 44] 55 | 65} 75 


Publications issued at regular intervals circulated 
free or mainly free, over 8 ounces, when author- 
ized as provided by section 573, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, 9 cents a pound or fraction thereof, 
‘computed on entire bulk mailed at one time, but 
no less than 6 cents per piece. 


Money Order Fees—The fees for issuing money 
orders are; Cents 


LOMO ORs POASADD ses vicicc sc ciscmbancecleckss 6 
BOI OL LOSE Mx occ) Lise us dbclodaiaiee os 8 
From $5.01 to $10..,... fiviala: die) vinisia sepa sks et spate tha 11 
From $10.01 to $20........... Write iemoeaaty =.) 13 
From $20.01 to $40.........5..... Pemearna re) « Sy 15 
From $40.01 to $60. .............. bot tierias - » 18 
From, $60.01 to $80, ../....... we ». 20 


db-- 
‘| mestic collect-on-delivery mail 5 cents: 


Postal Notes 
From 1c to $10. Fee 5¢- 
Registered Mail, 
The registry fees, which are in additio 


ne 
régular postage, and the limits of inden 
therefor, are as follows: 


For Registry Indemnity 


Exceeding $75 but not $100 
Exceeding $100 but not $200 
Exceeding $200 but not $300 
Exceeding $300 but not $400 
Exceeding $400 but not $500. 
Exceeding $500 but not $600... 
Exceeding $600 but not $700.. ° a 
Exceeding $700 but not $800.....-........-..- 
Exceeding $800 but not $900. .............. Me 
Exceeding $900 but not $1,000 


For registered mail having a declared vaiue 
excess of the maximum indemnity covered by * 
registry fee paid: ae 


Not -more7 than ‘$50... 2 0"... 2.2.2) semen 
More than $50 but not over $100........... 
More than $100 but not over $200 
More than $200 but not over $400. .:....... | 
More than $400 but not over $600.......... } 
More than $600 but not over $800_....... 
More than $800 but less than $1,000..-.... 


r 


If the excess of the declared value over the ma 
mum indemnity covered by the registry fee py 
is $1,000 or more, the additional fees for ex 
$1,000 or part of $1,000 on articles destined 
points within the several zones applicable: 
fourth-class matter shall be as follows: Ce 
Local delivery and withing first zone 
Delivery within the second zone 
Delivery’ within the third zone .- 

Delivery within the fourth zone.. : i 
Delivery within the fifth or sixth zones. : 
Delivery within the’seventh. or eighth zones 

Mail matter without intrinsic value for> wk 
no indemnity is provided may. be registered ab \ 
minimum fee of 20 cents. . ) 

,| 
INSURED MAIL e | 

Fees for insurance of domestic mail matte 
the third and fourth classes: f 
Amount of insurance 
From $0.01 to $6.00. 00.095 oes sone wien 
From $5.01 to $25.00. . 

From $25.01 to $50.00. 5 
From $50.01 to $200.00..:............-..4. 25 
COLLECT-ON-DELIVERY MAIL (Unregisteé 
C.0.D, fees on domestic collect-on-delivery mm 
of the third and fourth classes and sealed « 
mestic mail matter of any class bearing po 
at the first-class rate: 

Amount of C.O.D. charges or ° 

amount of insurance desired 


From $0.01 to $2.50 
From $2°61 to: $5.00... .acni,... 6t,oe.cuee 
From'$5.01, to: $25.00) 0.0 0.2.5.,0.5 osasale 
From $25.01 to $50.00... cee ee é 
From $50.01 to $100.000......... Sifeocaeleen 
From $100.01 to $150.00..... CHO. ee 
From $150.01 to $200.00 


COLLECT-ON-DELIVERY MAIL (Registeré 


Fees on C.O.D. service for registered sealed 
mestic mail of any class bearing postage at 
class rate, amount collectable and limit 
demnity payable: 


From 1 cent to $10,00 

From $01.01 to $10.00........ 

From $10.01 to 

From $50.01 to 

From $100.01 to | 

From $200.01 to $ 
for each $100.0 

From $800.01 to $1,000.00... ... 


Fée for service in effecting de- 
livery of collect-on-delivery mail 
(unregistered) upon terms differ- 
ing from those originally -stipu- 
lated at the time of mailing ..... 10 cents 


Fee for effecting delivery of do-. 
Mmestic registered, “insured or: 
c.O.D. mail, the delivery of whichi 
is restricted to the addressee only, i 
or to the addressee or order...... 20 cents 


Charge for demurrage on 


ss neene 


There is'a fee of 5 cents for notif the 
or ‘big Tebresentabive of inability to eliver i 


St 
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fs = 13 1), Form 2976. THey must 2 
office) must be be pr to the outside of the en eee Sa the paper tor of customs de 
vp ost Ganda ta: cents to the countries named | ticn (Form 2976-A), properly jcomple p 


sénder and enclosed in the small packet. Tt is 


above; 3 cents to any country not in the list. Cards wise permissible to enclose in smal! packet ari 


must not exceed 6 x 414 in., or be less than 4 x 2%4 | 170 iCo -educed to, its essential terms. se! 
Bae hi F packet must be clearly marked on the wrape 
Printed matter (including second-class matter, | the sender with the words ‘small packet.” 
excépt when mailed by publishers or registered news 8-ounte merchandise  packages—Packager 
* ages to certain countries, as explained in Note). | eo ychandise weighing 8 ounces or less od 
—For all foreign destinations, 114 cents each 2 countries mentioned under “Letters”. 2 
i "ounces or fraction. Limit of weiglit—4\ pounds 6 | Fo."ooch 2 ounces or fraction thereof, excepd 
ounces in general and 6 pounds 9 ounces for single | [yon the contents consist of seeds,|scions. & 
‘ volumes of printed books, except to the countries| .ittinegs bulbs. or-roots, the rate is 11> cen 
; ne a ein ae Newia ade ee tae each 2 ounces Or fraction. (This is not | a E 
e ite “Letters’’. abcve, where et clarations atta 
‘weight for printed matter in general in some cases steyeh Bea pay ST cant when addresse: 
_ is 11 pounds—in others, 22 pounds, and for single | Gelivery in Canada, in which case such ps 
volumes, 22 pounds. However, there is no limit should be marked “This may be opened for 
on weight Sere ee ae Be ee ene inspection if necessary.” There is also one 
anama, an vador. To Canada W- |G it ing in the case of G . 
foundland the weight limit for prints in general SON tice mania for Mexico, 
te ao 6 ounces; eer ontone 11 pounds. may be sealed.) Rg 
mensions—Same as for letters. ta1-Deli 2 ice—Is ‘ 
in ' Note—Daily newspapers issued and mailed as gt poeine pet peste 8 e 
ai frequently as six-iimes a-week to bona fide sub- | ¥ tina, Australia, Bahamas, Belgium, H 
Scribers in Canada and Newfoundland by publishers erst aan 8 British Honduras (Belize « 
| or registered news agents and all second-class mat- | Britis ulana, BT c ‘Domi 
_. ter mailed by publishers or registered news agents | Canada, Chile, China, Cuba, pea ese 
a \ © to the other countries mentioned under subhead- | Rep., Ecuador, Egypt, France, Go 


3 ing “Letters” are subject to the postage rates pre- ee — bps Wee ee o> Be 
aah Boat ee the eee aft 3 ae 8 Sch Ned Fi , Morocco (Spanisi Zoned Newfoundland Cinell 
fs ‘ostal Laws an egulations, a er second- | “OFC . 

Bh Glass matter mailed to Canada and Newfoundland | Labrador), Nyasaland Protectorate, Palesting, 


A 7 ; j ; Portugal, St. Pierre and Miquelon, Sy 
by publishers or registered news agents is subject to | 278, : = es 
the postage rate of 1 cent for each 4 ounces or | Switzerland, Trans-Jordan, and Union of + 


Africa. & 
' fraction thereof. : Bias al 
. ere is no limit of weight for second-class mat- | _ An article intended for special“ Cora 
‘) } . ter sent to Canada, Cuba, Mexico, Newfoundland | livery in any of a Be “ ee 
: \ (including Labrador), and Panama by publishers | (except Canada where the U. S. ‘ et 3 
a or registered news agents. ; apply) must be pesneta a, cont Ree ‘ly 
BeAy*: Reduced Postage Rate on Books to Certain | ‘he regular postage, by Unite S 


; delivery or other stamps affixed to the cover. ” 
_Countries—The postage rate applicable to books = rT) os 
“which do not contain any publicity or advertising | S#ould also be affixed one of the “‘exprés 


: 7 cover must be marked bol 
Se other than that appearing on the covers or fiy- ye aaa ances bolow but neyvenl 
Se leaves, is 5.cents per pound or fraction thereof stamps. In some’ countries the service is ii 
when addressed to the following countries: Ar- | to certain cities, lists of which appear unde 
a » -gentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa country items in Part II of the Official- 
| Bica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El| Guide. In Canada and Newfoundland the spé 
: Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras (Republic delivery service applies only to letters (or ait: 
i of). Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, | prepaid at the letter rate). In the other cous 
Uruguay, Venezuela. Limit of weight: 22 pounds, | (5 the above list, the ‘‘exprés’’ feature is appl 
; except for Peru, in which case it is 11 pounds. '| ¢, ordinary and registered Postal Union an 
; Beer meme aa tor letters. ... | (letters, post cards, commercial papers, pi 
ey Printed matter for the blind—For all foreign | matter samples and small packets), but nme 
a destinations, 1 cent each 2 pounds 3 ounces or trac- parcel-post packages. 4 
may) tion. Limit of weight—15 pounds, 6 ounces. Di- The exportation of articles and materi 
aN mensions—same as for letters. _ almost every description is under the conti 
a i\ Samples of merchandise—For ‘all foreign des- | the Foreign Economic Administration, Washi 
: tinations 114 cents each 2 ounces or fraction, with iD. # | 
y @ minimum charge of 3 cents. Limit of weight— With certain exceptions, the weight, dimer 
ay 18 ounces. Dimensions—same as for letters. and frequency of mailing of parcels and paci 
ae | Commercial papers—-To all foreign destinations, | of every class addressed for delivery outside if 


ease cents for each 2 ounces or fraction, with aj continental United States has been restricth 
minimum charge of 5 cents. Limit of weight— 


7) _ 4 pounds, 6 ounces. Dimensicns—same as for let- well as frequent changes, applicable to fo 
‘ ters. countries, it is important that a qualified’ p 

Small packets—Three cents for each 2 ounces, employee handle parcel post transactions. T 
with a minimum charge of 15 cents per packet. | fore, parcel post packages for foreign destins 
Limit of weight—2 pounds 3 ounces, Dimensions'| must not be posted in a. letter box; such pacly 
—same as for letters. (See Part \II of the Official | must be taken to the main post office or ta 


Because of the varying rates and condition 


ae 


~ 


sr. 


4 Postal Guide, for list of countries which accept | of the larger classified stations and handed 
yp Small packets.) Small packets must bear the green | postal clerk. =| 
dj : i | 
i e - i } 
¥ Postal Revenues and Expenditures | 
at j 
4 ; ic. Cost of hxtent (Paid.as Com- Gross Gross tx- |Ordinary- 
i Year City Post of Post | pensation of| Revenue of nditure of | age Stan 
4 /Fiscal) Delivery Offices | Routes |Postmasters | Department epartment Issue 
Bi, Dollars Number| Miles Dollars Dollars ' Dollars Numb 
J ny 1850. aN eee] AS, 4k7 | 278672 1,549,376 5,499,985 
", H 60... 28,498 094 2,552,868 
9), 1,230,079 | 28,492 | 231,232 4,673,466 

4 2,363,693 | 42,989 | 343,888 | ® °7,708, 
a4 7,976,202 | 62,401 | 427,990 13.753.096 
34 14,512,190 | 76,688 | 500,989 19.112.097 | 
> 31,683,591 | 69.580 |. 447,998 27,521,013 
‘ 74,932,540 52,641 433,668 40,108,080 

: 10,356,970 | 50,957 | 464,269 47,359,658 
46,531,671 | 49,063 | 503,410 52,850,087 
4 46,081,411 | 48,733 | 528,571 52,138,129 

eos 44,598,458 | 48,159 | 537,544 50.629.340 
ig 22,373,367 | 47,641 | 536,679 44,349,519 
i 111,366,632 | 46,506 | 536,775 39,621,017 
ih 126 913 | 45.686 | 514,128,) 44°587,700 
142,047,943 | 45,230 | 517,864 47,404,447 
d 49,973,450 | 44,877 | 519,844 | 4815171995 
‘4 53,526,214 | 44,667 | 526,254 48,721,508 
F 156,575;067 | 44,400 | 553,981 49,403,417 
3 5 


am 558, 153 j 512 1563, 1227/289 
1944,.., 206,569,486 42,161 | 549,107 63,874,562 | 1,112,877,174 
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POSTAL RECEIPTS AT BIG CITIES 


: Phila- Los 
New York| Chicago deiphia ; Bostan | St. Louis | Angeles Detroit | Brooklyn 
‘ae gs — th Ss 


Dollars. | Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars D 

41,241,378) 14,692,104} 11,171,916] 8,234,742 42 654 nen 
56,078,907] 17,757,085] 14,739,734] 12,099,496 
60,655,018) 20,144,561 16,139,232 12,725,965 
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61,673,993) 19,175,546) 18,001,792) 12,624,381 
61,223,378] 19,598,562] 18,029,127) 12,622,482 
53,721,759) 18,094,970) 16,653,102) 11,843,062 
44,958,470} 16,033,992} 15,154,883) 10,210,977 
42,399,349) 15,992,443) 15,785,235) 10,215,072 
43,009,090] 15,319,495] 14,577,151/ 9,299,373 
46,856,218] 15,913,716} 14,885,295] 9,663,320 
50,254,596) 16,692,066] 15,780,667| 10,052,028 
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56,256,225] 18,098,676] 16,726,448) 10,648,174 3 945,796 
56,075,799] 17,932,969| 16,378,960) 10,653,874 +350,610 
57,127,244| 18,054;344| 16,907,813| 10,834,762 520,722 
59,188,343) 18,530,993] 16,802,955) 11,048,466 8,573,296 
61,654,660| 19,713,745] 17,359,646] 11,573,915 8,859,505 
60,851,179} 20,951,811} 17,632,961 12,057,759 9,272,335 
60,146,054| 22,300,776| 18,202,162) 12,285,430 8 10,592,500 
69,258,341' 25,509,581!) 21,463,221' 14,194,858 13,076,202 


aS City: 1920, $6,032,429; 1925, $9,425,034; 1926, $10,921,774; 1927, $11,066,859; 1928, $10,904,542; 
1930, $10,184,905; 1931, $8,934,312; 1932, $7,322,550; 1933, $7,346,777; 1934, $7,297,793: 

58; 1937, $8,361,771; 1938, $7,137,153; 1939, $8,115,360; 1940, $8,091,976; 

: 1943, $9,468,230; 1944, $10,921,752 A 


DIS. /$148,47 1,499 | 1924. * |$132,814,135|/1930.|s 175,271,086 
9.| 167,323,260|)1925..] 182,173,211)|1931. 347,416.870|/1936. 
J (276,322 ||1926..} 134,178,558 " 784,820,623 ||1937. 
152,389,903 ||1927..] 147,359,254/|1933. 1,187,186,208|'1938. 
922.) 137,736,439||1928. .| 152,143,349) 1934. 1,197,920,188 [1989. 
923.) 131.671,300/11929..| 153,644,529! 
The Post Office Department made more money the last quarter was $51,102,579, the largest single 
the Government in the fiscal year ending June surplus in the history of the department. In his 
D, 1945, than ever before. Postmaster General | five year tenure, Mr. Walker paid $189,102,579 to 
hank G. Walker turned over $150,000,000 to the the Treasury. 
pasury in the 12 month period. The check for 


Postal Savings System 
{In millions of dollars] 
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Assets | Asse ‘ 
- U.S.Governm'’t| 2*, z U.S.Governm’t| 3a” 
tee B : Becariticn 5 3 e. b® | “securities es 
Cr, 8 33 oe 2g a3 
care 2 O° £3 ee oie 
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as 3s 62 AB |'& |Osal 05/08 
-c.|1,207|1.237| 540 100 0/2,201|  8|2,05 143 
: 120 1'237| 287 7|2,261 8/2)21 143 
: 145 57|2,323| 8|2,16 150. 
z 131 05|2,374 8/2,21 152 
86|1 42|2'411|~ 812,25 152 
53 4|2'477| 812,30) 161 
: 361, 3/2'535| 812,363] .....|...- 164 
: 411,36 26|1,274|1,128 ar. 3/2'590| -8|2.426|.....]....| 156 
2—Dec.|1,417/1,46 1611.34511,220 Ape. 12,5621 72 2+. |3.+ qual foes eee Ses 
aac: 10/1,716)1, ee 3 ra] date vel lat toa meena ae deed 
uly. 8|2/006)...-. = ee $39 : : ‘ 
of deposit. 
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rermment service; 
000,000,000 Coins in Year 
z 9124154028 eS vernuments, 
000 pieces for eleven friendly foreign Go Dé 3 
fiscal year were executed 
i Coinage orders in eRe ay “Republi, el galvader, 

“airector of the mint, said | Ethiopia, Greenland, Guatems a Ne 

Perec carts Bee ge piatart Denver and | Peru, Philippine Islands, Saudi Arabia and 
duced 2,646,134,101 pieces of Venezuela 
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Inheritance Tax Laws of the States 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire” L "k 
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iy It is customary for a person who makes a will to 
} - name an executor of the estate; otherwise the court 
2 may appoint an administrator, The executor named 
P in a will may be exempted from giving a bond. Not 
F so_an administrator. 

et In the case either of an executor or an ad- 
ministrator, the disposition of the estate is. subject 
to the supervision of the court, be it probate, 
orphans, or surrogate. 

When there is no will, a person is said to have 
jjied intestate, and an administrator takes charge. 
‘New York and some other states have Public Ad- 
_ministrators who are paid regular salaries out of 
; ‘he public funds. ; 

y . Every estate is subject to one or more obligations 
? '. ~~ sefore it can be lawfully distributed _to, the heirs. 
a ae obligations consist of debts of one kind or 
o another. 

Every debt which is a lien on the property is an 
wbligation. © - 

First among such debts are taxes, federal, state, 
or local; also mortgages on real estate. 


Bs 
. 


_.. Alabama—A tax equal to the full amount of state 

“tax (80%) permissible when levied by and paid to 

Alabama as a credit or deduction in computing 

sa Federal Estate Tax payable by. such estate 

: according to Act of Congress of 1926, with re- 

‘spect to the items subject to taxation in Alabama. 

») © Arizona—Estate Tax—On July 1, 1937, the Ari- 

zona Estate Tax Law became effective, replacing 
* the Inheritance Tax Law. 


rkansas—Estate Tax—The first $10,000 of the 
. Rese age estate is tax exempt; the next $90,000 taxable at 
Bec 4/5 of 1%, and tax on balance of net estate equal 
EY to the credit allowed by. the Federal Estate Tax 

es “Act to the estate for inheritance taxes paid to a 
ue state. : i 
ee California—Husband ($5,000 exemption); wife 
: ($24,000 exemption); minor child ($12,000 exemp- 
. tion}; adult child ($5,000 exemption); lineal an- 
» ,cestor, lineal aeene eevee exemption), tax then 
ERY from 2% to lo.» , 

Brother, sister, ie Ceteadent of either, or wife 
or widow of a son or husband of a daughter there- 
of ($2,000 exemption); tax then ranges from 5% 

15%. 

1 gnele or aunt or descendant thereof ($500 ex- 
emption) with tax above that 6% to 15%. 

Others named as’ heirs ($50, exemption), tax 
' then varies from 7% to 16%. 
an One half of the community property passing to 

the wife is exempt and all thereof passing to the 
husband. 
3 Colorado—The exemptions are $20,000 for the 
+i _ widow; $10,000 for husband, child, adopted child, 
: or .any lineal descendant; $2,000 for wife or widow 
' of son, widower of daughter, grandparent, brother, 
sister, mutually acknowledged child; $500 for all 
1 ‘others who inherit $500 or less, but if they inherit 
- more than $500 they pay on all they get. The tax 
_Tanges from 2 per cent td 16 per cent, according 
to the degree of relationship and the size of the 
'. - jmheritance. The legislature in 1943 amended the 
law so that Colorado is reciprocal as far as chari- 
: table gifts and legacies are concerned—that is, if 
bs state of decedent's residence exempts property used 
| in Colorado from taxation, that state reciprocates; 
not taxing property left by a Colorado resident oo 
a charitable organization in a reciprocal state. 
-Oonnecticut—The net estate of any resident of 
this State passing to any parent, grandparent, hus- 
band, wife, lineal. descendant, adopted child, 
adoptive parent and lineal descendant of any 
~ . adopted child, in excess of $10,000 in value to 
and including $25,000 in value, shall be liable to 
©’ a tax of 2% thereof; thence up to 9%. The net 

» estate for taxation purposes of a resident decedent 
4a shall be ascertained by adding’ to the appraised 

. yalue of the inventoried estate all gains made in 
reducing to possession choses in action, including 
notes.and mortgages but not including corporate 

- or governmental stocks or bonds, nor including 
income accruing after death; and deducting, there- 
from losses incurred in the reduction to possession 
of choses in action, including notes and mortgages, 
but not including corporate or governmental stocks 
or bonds, nor including income accrued after death 
ee i gs items allowed as deductions by the 
statute. 

To the husband or wife of any child, stepchild, 
brother or sister of the full or half blood and to 
any. descendant of such brother or sister in ex- 
cess of $3,000 in value to and including $25,000 in 
value shall be liable to a tax of 3% thereof; thence 
up to 10%; to any other person, corporation or as- 
sociation not included above in excess of $500 in 
‘value and including $25,000 in value shall -be 

4 ' liable to a tax of 6% thereof; thence up to 13%. 
; Delaware—To 
scendant, son- or daughter-in-law, or adopted 
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grandparents, parents, child or de- 
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Judgments in civil actions for money owed 
\liens, and as such are obligations. 2 
Contracts made by the*deceased involving ¢a 
tingent or direct money obligations are debts, 
acknowledged as proven. 3 
Wages owed are in most of the states a 
and when proven, are a lien. Ay 
Money or other property held in trust. byw 
deceased is an obligation. rf 
Costs of administration up to the time of setti 
ment of an estate are obligations. ial 
So also are expenses of the last illness, 8 
burial costs including a tomb at from $100 to $56 
according to the State. , ae 
Pending settlement of the estate the necessé 
living expenses of the family are an obligation, ~ 
There is a time limit on obligations. Usu 
claims on an estate must bé submitted within & 
year, provided the creditors have been given Gq 
notice of the debtor’s death. 
Following is a brief summary of the Inheritan 
Tax laws of the States. 


4! 
my 
child, $3,000 exempt; to husband or wife, $20.00 
exemption. Rages on excess, 1% up to $30,000)” 
respect to husband and wife, 1% up to $27, 5 
others, thence,up to 4%. To brother or sister of f: 
whole or half blood, uncle, aunt, niece or nephe 
grandniece or grandnephew, or first cousin, $1)! 
exemption. Rates on excess, 2% up to $24,000 them 
up to 5%. To others and to non-blood 5% up} 
$25,000, thence up to 8%. Exemptions—Any pro 
erty, estate or interest devised or bequeathed 1® 
charitable, educational, library, hospital, historia? 
or religious purposes or for purposes of- pub 
benefit oF improvement. 3 
District of Columbia—The schedule of benefi¢ 
aries’ exemptions and rates where the decedeiae 
died on or after July 27, 1939: Class A, Fathawe 
mother, husband, wife, children by blood or lege 
ly adopted children, or dny other lineal descend 


$2.01 
,000, 3%; i 5 to $100,00 
>; to $500,000, 8%; all over, 10%; Class! 
any person other than those included in Class 
A and B, and any firm, institution, association | 
corporation (unless exempt under Class D), $1,00 
to $25,000, 5%; to $50,000, 7%; to $100,000, 9 
to $500,000; 12%; all oyer, 15%. Class D, entire 
exempt, is on property transferred’ exclusively fii 
public or municipal purposes, tothe United Statii 
or the District, or exclusively for charitable, edu 
cational or religious purposes within the Distriai 
All property and interest therein which shall pa 
from_a decedent to the same beneficiary and 
beneficial interests which shall accrue’ shall 
united and treated as a single interest for 
termining the tax, 

In addition there is a transfer tax on the esta 
of every decedent who, after Aug. 18, 1937, dill 
a resident of the District of Columbia, equal || 
80%. of the Federal Estate tax imposed ‘under tl 
1926 Federal Revenue 


; 


‘ 
: 


Act, less credit for estate inl 
heritance, lagacy or succession taxes lawfully ins 
posed by any State or Territory of the Unite 
States and inheritance taxes imposed by the Dit 
trict of Columbia. A similar tax is imposed on th 
estates of non-residents in the proportion that i 


i 
; 


Che} 


value of real and tangible personal property 
cated in the District of Columbia bs 
value of the entire estate. veare 

Florida—The Estate Tax L 
Laws of Florida, 1933. Approve 
estate tax law designed to 
lowed by the Federal Estate 
to the estates of 
of the tax is-t 
allowed under 


portioned amount of the allowable credit ut 

the Federal Act based upon the. Dro 
erty situate in Florida to the enime cases 
ever situate. 


residents and aliens.. Estates affecte e 
law are those whose owners 13 
There is an exemption of $100,000 to : 
Georgia—Highty per cent of the a 
Federal Inheritance Tax (1926 Act) amended (194 
and the Act approved by the Governor (Mar. if 
1941) whereby tax now applies to estate of a ye 
son who may die a non-resident of state, wher #3 
the original Act applied only to the estate of a per 
son who may die a resident of the state. ‘The e 
emption under that Act $100,000. If the estaw 
is not subject to the Federal Tax, no. Re 


sessed by the State. 


al . ‘ wa 4.4 N 


‘Tax on estates less than $25,000 at fol- 
ny rates: To husband or wife, lineal issue or 
stor, adopted child or issue, 2%; exempt to 
OW. $10,000; to minor child, $10,000; to others of 

§ class, $4,000. To brother or sister, or their 
cendants, or wife of son, or husband of daugh- 
4%; exempt $1,000. To uncles, aunts or de- 
dants, 6%; exempt, $500. To others, 8%; no 
ption. The tax in the case of husband. wife, 
issue, etc., rises to 15 per cent, according to 
/VWalue of -the inheritance, and to others the 
B rape from 4% to 30%. The tax on intangible 
SO property is not imposed when the de- 
ent lived in a State other than Idaho where 
8 is a reciprocity law. (See New York.) 
nois—Class A, father, mother, lineal ancestor, 
and, wife, child, wife or widow of son, hus- 
or widower of daughter, legally adopted chil- 
mh and their lineal descendants. All lineal de- 
Mdants of decedent born in lawful wedlock. 
itu y acknowledged children—in excess of ex- 
ption—to $50,000, 2%; $50,000 to $150,000, 4%: 
$250,000,.6%; to $500,000, 10% over $500,000, 
Class B, uncles, aunts, nieces, nephews and 
descendants thereof, in excess of exemp- 
to $20,000, 6%; $20,000 to $70,000, 8%: 
A to $170,000, 12%; over $170,000, 16%. 
ss C, all others (except gifts for hospitals, re- 
ous, educational, Bible, missionary, tract, sci- 
ific, benevolent or charitable purposes within 
State, and all transfers to or for the use of the 
te of Tlinois or any of its institutions, municipal 
porations or political subdivisions for public pur- 
entirely exempt)—in excess of exemption— 
000, 10%, to $50,000, 12%: $50,000 to $100,- 
%; to $150,000, 20%; to _ $250,000, 24%; 
0,000, 20%. Exemptions—Class A, $20,000, 
ept to brother and sister, $10,000; Class B, ex- 
ption is $500; Class C, $100. 
lana—Tax is on the excess above exemption, 
classes. First includes husband, wife, lineal 
stor, lineal descendant, legally adopted child 
d to whom the transfer for not less than 


is $500; 3r 
fer of first $25,000 


Tesuli of injuries received 
ad in such service,. within one year after 
mination of Worid War II; but such taxes shall 
emitted by the state. For the purpose of this 
> the termination of the war shall be evidenced 
“the proclamation of the President of the 
ited States). 
owa—Direct inheritance—Over exemption, grad- 
ted tax begins at 1% on the first $10,000, and 
to 8% on all sums in excess of $300,000, 
len the estate goes to wife, husband, children, 
ther next of kin. To brother, sister and the 
the tax ranges from 5% to 10%; 10% to 
“qn the case of other heirs. Exemptions— 
nd or wife, $40,000; each child, also adopted 
iliegitimate child, entitled to inherit $15,000; 
or mother, $10,000; grandchild or lineal 
dant, $5,000. 


is charged. E 

art of the estate 
to that part. There 

n the collection 


ers ey grant or pitt made 
or presume: 
aout and taxable. 


lood, step 
have occurred 
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ter of the half blood, nephew, niece, daughter-in- 
law, son-in-law. and grandchild, being the issue 
of a living child, in Class B; and all other per- 
sons not included in either of the other classes, and 
corporations, except educational, religious or other 
institutions, societies or associations, whose sole 
object and purpoe are to carry on charitable, edu- 
cational or religious work within the state, and 
cities and towns or public institutions in the state 
when- the transfers are to be used for public pur- 
poses, which are exempt, are in Class C. Amount 
of tax runs from 2% to 16% on Class A; from 4% 
to 16% on Class B; from 6% to 16% on Class C. 
Exemptions—The wife or infant son or daughter 
receive an exemption of $10,000; but if the trans- 
fer exceeds $30,000 the exemption shall be de- 
creased by substracting from $10,000 the amount 
by which the distributable share exceeds $30,000, 
so that a distributable share greater than $40,- 
000 shall receive no exemption. All other per- 
sons of Class A receive an exemption of $5,000; 
but if the transfer exceeds $15,000 the exemption 
shall be decreased by subtracting from $5,000 the 
amount by which the distributable share exceeds 
$15,000 so that a distributable share greater than 
$20,000 shall receive no exemption. Jf the de-* 
cedent be not a resident of the State of Kentucky, 
but of the United States, the exemptions shall be 
the same proportion of the allowable exemption 
in the case of residents that the property taxable 
by Kentucky bears to the whole property trans- 
ferred by the decedent. Those in Classes B and C 
receive an exemption of $500; but if the transfer 
exceeds $1,000 the exemption shall be decrased 
by subtracting from $500 the amount by which 
the distributable share exceeds $1,000, so that a 
distributable share greater than $1,500 shall re- 
ceive no exemption. In each case the exemption 
must be taken out of the first $10,000 inherited 
and the tax on the remainder, if any, on the first 
$10,000 shall be computed at the rates provided. 
All shares of stock incorporation organized under 
the law of the State, belonging to persons whose 
domicile is in a country foreign to the United 
States or its possessions shall on the death of the 
owner be subject to a tax of 5% of its actual value. 

Amendment effective June 1, 1942. Transfers for 
or in trust for educational, religious or other in- 
stitutions, societies or associations whose sole object 
and purpose are to carry on charitable, educational 
or religious work and all transfers for or in trust 
for any city, county, state or other public agency 
if the said charitable, educational, religious or 
public activity be in some state other than Ken~- 
tucky, shall be exempt-if the state in which said 
institutions or public activity is situated levies no 
inheritance or estate tax on legacies for or in trust 
for Kentucky charitable, educational, religious or 
public purposes. 

This amendment also provides for exemption of 
$500 to Classes B and C if their share did not 
exceed $1,000, etc. 

Proceeds of U. S. Gov’t Life Insurance policies 
or National Service Insurance policies, gratuity 
pay, etc., tax exempt. Such sums not to be con- 
sidered in determining the value of any taxable 


rect descendants, ascendant or surviving spouse, 
$5,000; to 
ger, $500. g 
Yeligious or educational institutions located in State 
entirely exempt. 

Maine—To husband wife, lineal ancestor, lineal 
descendant, adopted child, adopted parent, wife 
or widow of a son or husband or widower of a 
daughter of a decedent, the rates are as follows: 
Up to $50,000, 2%, thence up to 6%, $10,000 ex- 
emption, in each case, to husband, wife, father, 
mother, child, adopted ‘child, or adoptive parent 
or child or children of a deceased child, by repre- 
sentation; $500 in each case, for any others in 
Class A ‘0 brother, half brother, sister, half 
sister, uncle, aunt, nephew, niece grandnephew, 
a decedent, in excess of 


506 for 


e f graves are also exempt. The 
Pe gets areas the executor or administrator 


ble b: 
but out of the distributive shares. Legacies or he- 
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uests up to $100 are exempt. Effective Oct. 1, 1941, 
this exemption increased to $150, and extends to 
arly property passing. Joint accounts in banks, 
buildinz associations and property held jointly are 
taxed, the exemption being husband and wife not 


.only as-tenants by the entirety but as joint ten- 


nants as well. The General Assembly (1943) 
amended inheritance ‘Tax laws to exclude from 
taxation bequests to religious, charitable or edu- 
cational institutions; such exemptions apply to 
both the Direct tax and to the Collateral tax. 

Maryland—Estate Tax—The only other inheri- 
tance tax (except the tax on commissions of an 
executor or administrator.) This is imposed only on 


| estates large a i to’ be subject to the Federal 


Estate Tax. The tax payable ‘to Maryland equals 
the amount of the credit allowable under the fed- 


\eral law for taxes paid to the State. 


Massachusetts—No inheritance tax on. share of 
husband, wife, father, mother, child, adopted child 
or adoptive parent unless they receive in excess 
of $10,000, in which case the rate is 1% on the 
first $10,000; 2% on next $15,000; 3% on next 
$25,000; 4% on next $50,000, 5% on next $150,000, 
and so og up to 9% on excess over $1,000,000. 
Grandchildren are~taxable if they receive over 

1,000 at above rates. Anybody may receive $1,000 
ree from State inheritance tax. If brother, sis- 
ter, half brother, half sister, nephew, niece, step 
child or step parent receive more than $1,000, en- 
tire amount subject to inheritance tax; 4% on 
$10,000; 6%, next $15,000; 8% next $25,000; 10%, 
next $50,000; 11%, next $150,000, and so on to 15% 
on excess over $1,000,000. Rates for other classes of 
heirs range from 2% to 15%. All property subject 
to legacy and succession taxes shall be subject to 
an additional tax of 10% of all the taxes im- 
posed by said provisions with respect to prop- 
erty or interests therin passing or accruing upon 
the death of persons who died during the period be- 
ginning Jan. 1, 1941, and ending June 30, 1946. 
Subject to an additional tax of 3% of all taxes im- 
posed by said provisions, proceds of said_ taxes 
to be paid over to the ‘‘Cld Age Assistance Fund.” 

Amounts are taxable for the “‘full’’ amount at 
the various rates, except that the property can- 
not be reduced by taxation below $10,000 or $1,000 
respectively.. Death Taxes paid to the several states 
are credited against Federal Estate Taxes up to 
ae Nags Estate Taxes under the 1926 Fed- 
eral Act. 

Michigan—Four rates—1. Beneficiaries, grand- 
father, grandmother, father, mother, husband, 
wife, child, brother, sister, wife or widow of son of 
husband of daughter, adopted and mutually) ac- 
knowledged child, provided such relationship! be- 
pan at or before child’s 17th birthday and con- 
inued/ until death of such decedent, granter, etc., 
or any lineal descendant exempt up to $5,000; wife 


.or husband up to $30,000, with an_ additional 


-$5,000 to the widow for each minor child to whom 


no property is transferred. 2. Inheritance tax is 
based on the total to each beneficiary’s interest 
therein and not to the entire estate of the decedent 
less exemptions, at the rate of 2% on the first 
$50,000, thence up to 8% provided that that por- 
tion of the property so transferred consisting of 
Real Estate shall be taxed at 34 of the rates speci- 
fied. 3. In all other cases 10% on the first $50,000, 
then up to 15%. 4. In the event that the total 
of the inheritance taxes imposed by this act do 
not equal or exceed 80% of the amount of the tax 
imposed by the Federal: Revenue Act of 1926, an 
additional amount to equal 80% of said tax shall 
be added. 

Minnesota—Rates arid exemptions applicable in 
estates of persons dying on or after July 16, 1937 
‘are included in. 8 classes— (1) Wife, minor or de- 
pendent child, minor or dependent adopted child; 
(2) Adult child, adult adopted child, lineal issue of 
adopted child, lineal descendant of decedent; (3) 
Husband, mutually acknowledged child or lineal is- 
sue thereof; (4) Father, mother or other lineal an- 
cestors; (5) Brother, sister, or descendant thereof; 
wife ov widow of a son, husband or a daughter; eh 
Unele or aunt by blood or descendant thereof; (7) 
Any other relative or a stranger in blood to dece- 
dent or a corporation except those included in Class 


tions In other States on reciprocal baits fares 
+,@Q) 

$1,000; (6) "$250 
$15 in- 


000, 3%; $50,000, 312%; 
9% (1% added for each $ 
104% and 11% (1% added for each $200,000 there- 
of); all over, 12%. Primary rates apply to Classes 
1 and 2; for Classes 3 and 4, 145 times the primary 
rate. Class 5, 3 times; Class 6, 4 times; Class: 7, 
5 times. Life insured in excess of $32,500 and gifts 
in_contemplation of death are subject to tax. 
Property placed in joint tenancy with spouse be- 
fore April 1935 taxable at one-half the value of the 


sasteianhiiintieinalas 


2) eee t iar i ee | oe | 


00 
100,000 thereof): $400,000, | 


' 
) 
‘ “4 5 : 
\ i 
i 
+: | 
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: = 
roperty; all other joint tenancy at full yas 

Troperte: except insofar as surviving joint 

furnished consideration. ki: ; an 

Life insurance payable to named benefician 
excess of $32,500 is subject to tax; payable » 
estate and annuity contracts issued OY oom 
ance companies are not entitled to “‘life ink 
exemption. Gifts in contemplation of deatly 
gifts to take effect at death are subject tie 
Property placed in joint tenancy prior to Apg 
1935, ‘between decedent and spouse is taxah 
one-half the value of the property at the a 
death; after that and to all other relationshiji 
full value of the property is-taxes; exempt it 
as surviving joint tenant furnished consider 

Reasonable expenses of administration, lastt 
ness, claims against decedent duly allowed asi 
family mantenance as allowed by court, No 
ceding $5,000, federal and state taxes, taxes 
have accrued or are a lien on property in ti} 
state at date of death shall be allowed as ¢ 
tions in the amount allowed by probate court 
ing jurisdiction before computing the tax, . 
tax limited to 35% of property transferred. 

Minnesota has an estate tax law which 1 
up the difference between the inheritance tai 
the 80% credit allowed by the Federal Govern 
under the 1926 act. ik i 

The state has a gift tax act which becam 
July 16, 1937, which provides for an annus 
clusion of $2,500 for any gift, except future inti 
made to any number of donees. during the ¢ 
dar year. In addition to the annual exclusion 
donor has an exemption for gifts made tox 
ticular donees equal to those provided for if 
inheritance tax law. Gift.tax rates are i 
cases 34 of the inheritance tax rates; classifies 
the same as for inheritance tax, except that ¢ 
of the 7th Class have no exemption. Total 
limited to 35% of value of property in exc# 
exemption. 

Mississippi—By the 1928 law the tax on & 
estate of a decedent ranges from four-fift; 
1 per cent for estates not in excess of $50,00 
16 per cent of the amount by which the net 
exceeds $10,000,000. For the purpose of thi 
the value of the taxable estate is determined 
of 1934), in the case of a resident, by dedul 
$50,000 from the difference between the dedu 
allowed, and the gross estate. ; 

Missouri—To husband or wife, $20,000; i 
and blind lineal descendants, $15,000; line 
cestor of descendant, adopted child or its de 
dant, or illegitimate child,, $5,000 in a 
all over 1% up to 6% on over $400,000. To 
sister, or their descendants, son- or daug 
law, $500; aunt, uncle or their descendants, 
all over, 3% up to 18%. To Crete sist) 
grandparents or their descendants, $100; all 
4% up to 24%. To all’ others, including fox 
charitable and religious bequests, 5% up fo 0 
less than $100 not taxable. s ig 

Montana—Widow, exemption $17,500; rate a 
$25,000, less exemptions, 2%; thence up tc 


Husband, exemption, $5,000; lineal anceste 
descendant adopted child or lineal issw 
adopted child—exemption,  $2,000—rates | 


exemption same as for widow. Brother or 
or descendant, son’s wife or daughter’s hus’ 
exempt, $500—rates 4% to 16%. Uncle, au 
first cousin, no. exemption; rates, 6% to 
any other degree of relationship, no exemj 
8% to 32%. All property transferred for 
2h nants purposes within the. State, di 
Nebraska—Father, mother, husband, wife, 
brother, sister, son-in-law, aughter-in-law, 
descendant, exemption,’ $10,000, 1% on all | 
to uncle, aunt, niece, nephew, or their lines 
Scendants, exemption, $2,000, 4% on all excess 
others, Ist $5,000, 4%; to $10,000, 6%; to $2 
8%: to $50,000, 10%; all excess over $50,000, || 
Charitable and similar institutions, all exe 
Estates of less than $500 are entirely e f 
Nevada—Law repealed in 1925. i 
New Hampshire—All property within the juri 
tion of the state, real, or personal, and anf 
terest therein, belonging to domiciliaries on 
state, and all real estate within \the state,, of 
interest therein, belonging to-'persons wha 
not. domiciliaries of the state, which shall) 
by will, or by laws’ regulating intestate } 
cession, or by deed, grant, bargain, sale oz 
made in contemplation of death, or mac 
intended to take effect in possession or € 
ment at or after the death of the grante 


donor, to any person, absolutely or in t ist 
cept to or for the use of the husband, wife, fa 
mother, lineal descendant, or adopted {ld | 


decedent, or for the care of cemetery, lots, 
city or town in this state for public muni 
poses, shall be subject to a tax of 845% d 
value, for the use of the state. ; “oa 
New Jersey—Effective on and after June 

To father, mother, grandparents, husban 
child, grandchild, 1 descendant, 

(oc hit 


“on 


f and issue, mutually acknowledged child and 
h Chat on any amount over $5,000 and 
5 $50,000, and so on up to 16% on any amount 
$3,700,000. To brother or sister or daughter- 
Ww or son-in-law, 5% on any amount up to 
300 , and so on up to 16% on any amount in 
$8 Of $2,200,000. To churches, hospitals, orphan 
Sylums, public libraries, Bible and tract societies, 
sligious, benevolent and charitable institutions, 
Teligious and charitable uses and purposes as 
as to institutions, 5% on any amount over 
0. To every other beneficiary, distributee, or 
ansferee, 8% on any amount up to $900.000, and 
on’up to 16% in excess of $1,700,000. To State 
New Jersey, municipal corporation within State 
other political division thereof, entirely exempt. 
8 act also exempts property derived, by a de- 
ed soldier’s estate from the Federdl Govern- 
mt by reason of military service, and deems all 
ons to have been born in lawful wedlock. 
Phe exemption to the widow, husband, child. 
me@al issue, is $5,000. A legacy of less than $500 
D @nyone is not taxable. By the 1929 law exemp- 
On from the inheritance tax is granted to-the pro- 
Beds of life insurance policies tramsierred under 
St deeds or agreements. All-the debts and ex- 
mses are first deducted from estate before calcu- 
tion of tax, so the tax would be payable out of 
eee wance ofthe estate after payment of obli- 
New Jersey also has an Estate Tax Act, apply- 
ng to estate of deceased residents on and after 
me 22, 1934, in certain cases in addition to any 
Mheritance, succession or legacy taxes imposed 
y the State of New Jersey under authority of 
vy other act or acts of that State, in order to 
bain the benefit of the credit allowed under the 
ral revenue acts pertaining to federal estate 


If also applies prior to said date in those estates 
descendants dying subsequent to Feb. 26, 1926, 
hick are still in process of settlement and sub- 
to jurisdiction of courts of probate in state 
ad in which inheritance taxes remain unpaid. 
New Mexico—To father, mother, husband, wife, 
neal descendant, legally adopted child, on amount 
er exemption, 1%; and an additional tax of 
B6% on grantee or donee on conveyances made 
h contemplation of death or to take efiect upon 
. To wife or widow of son, husband of 
ter, lineal descendant, legally adopted child, 
er or sister, on amount over exemption, 5%. 
md an additional 3% on grantee or donee on 
pnveyances made in contemplation of death or 
» take effect upon death. To other kindred, 
: {bi corporations, volunteer 
in amount over exemp- 
antee or donee 


the last class. Only one exemption is al- 
ed upon the entire estate, and where passing 
fferent classes of heirs, the exemption is pro- 
Gifts of paintings, pictures, books, en- 
avings, 


duction of the foregoing exemptions, 
March 21, 1932. 

itance tax on the net estate, 

tions is—0.80% on a 

60% up to $200,000; 

$500,000; 4% 

of the amount 


00,000. 
fis applicable to net estates of 
on or after September 1, 1930, end 


as 
th ; 
nat tt SP ersoest rates apply to 
aSe 
a ts dying after April 21, 1933, and 
1946. , 
Aesinopary rates on the net estate after 
nz for the exemptions are 1% on a valua- 
49 °$150,000; 2% up to $200,000; 3% up to 


met 
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‘levied an additional tax 
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$300,000; 4% up to $500,000: 5% up to $700,000; 
and so on up to 20% of the amount by which the 


het estate exceeds $10,100,000. 

The tax to be paid by the executor, who collects 
from the heirs, pro rata. Thotlgh due to death 
a discount of 5% is allowed paid within 6 
months. 

-A 1929 law, effective on Sept. 1, 1930, eliminates 
all distinction between the sexes and between real 
and personal property in so far as the descent and 
distribution of property are involved; abolishes 
dower and courtesy; prohibits a man or woman 
from disinheriting the surviving spouse; limits to 
one-half the amount of the estate (as of the date 
of testator’s death) which may be given to charity; 
and gives an executor the right to sell real estate 
unless that right is expressely withheld in the will 
(does not affect wills made prior to Sept. 1, 1930). 

After Sept. 1, 1930, executors and trustees were 
able to compromise and finally pay any transfer 
tax, the final payment of which had been awaiting 
the happening of some contingent event. This 
privilege, of course, applies only to those: estates” 
where the contingent tax had not been finally de- 
termined and paid, prior to Sept. 1, 1930, or with 
respect to which the contingency shall not have 
happened, prior to that date. 

_In 1931, the Legislature, on the reconmmenda- 
tion of the Decedent Estate Commission, shortened 
the period for administration and distribution of 
estates from one year to 7 months. It made cer- 
tain other changes in the law of estates. 

North Carolina—To husband or wife, lineal issue 
or lineal ancestors, adopted child, also step-child. 
Exempt, $10,000 to widow, $5,000 to minor child, 
$2,000 to others of this class. Rates on excess, 1% 
up to 12%. To brothers, sisters, aunts and uncles 
of the decedent, and descendants of brothers and 
sisters, but not descendants of aunts and uncles, 
4% up to 16%. To other inheritors more remote 
the rates range from 8% to 11%. - 

North Dakota—Estate Tax—On the net estate the 
tax is 2% up to $25,000 and rises gradually to 23% 
of the amount over $1,500,000. All insurance in 
excess of $25,000 is included in gross estate. 
determining net estate deductions from gross are 
allowed on account of exemptions to husband or 
wife of the amount received, not exceeding $20,000; 
and to each lineal ancestor or decedent the amount 
received, not exceeding $2,000 (if a minor, $5,000). 
Deductions are allowed for devises or bequests 
to or for the use of any public institution for ex- 
clusively public purposes, or to or for the use 
of any corporation, institution, society or associa- 
tion whose sole object and purpose is to carry 
on charitable, educational or religious work; also 
Federal estate taxes paid and not refunded. State 
and Federal income taxes on the income of the 
decedent to the date of his death. 

Ohio—To wife or minor child, on $25,000 or part 
thereof, over. exemptions, 1%; thence up to 4%. 
To widower, adult child, adopted child, lineal de- 
scendants, on ee or part thereof, over ex- 
emptions, 1%; thence up to 4%. To brother, sis- 
ter, niece, nephew, wife or widow of a son, hus- 
band of a. daughter, or child treated as son or 
daughter for ten years though not legally adopted 
on $25,000 or part thereof, over exemptions, 5%: 
thence up to 8%. To other persons, institutions or 
corporations, on $25,000 or part thereof, 7%; thence 
up to 10%. Exemptions—To wife or minor child, 
$5,000; to father, mother, husband, adult child, 
adopted child, or lineal descendants, $3,500; to 
brother, sister, nephew, niece, wife or widow of 
son, husband of daughter, ‘‘or any child to whom 
the decedent for not less than ten years prior to 
the succession stood in the mutual. acknowledged 
relation of parent,’’ $500. 

Oklahoma—The value of the estate shall in- 
clude the homestead in excess of a value of $5,000 
which shall pass to a surviving spouse or minor 
child, and shall also include excess over $20,000 
of the amount receivable directly, in trust, or as 
annuities by all beneficiaries of the proceeds of life 
insurance by virtue of policies under which the in- 
sured has the right to change the beneficiary ex- 
cept as_to proceeds of war risk insurance, policies 
issued pursuant to the World War Veterans Ad- 
Act. and proceeds from pay- 
ment of any Federal gratuity to the veteran of any 


| War in which the United States was engaged. A 


$15.000 personal exemption is granted an estate 
receivable by father, mother, wife, husband. child, 
adopted child or any lineal descendant of decedent — 


ore ae “a a the net estate and’trans 
The rate of taxes upon the ne - 

fers shall be at the following rates: 1% to $10,000; 

thence up to 10%. 

»~In the event the Befrscs eae oF shell S08 bos 

809.- state Tax, t 

80% of the 1926 Federa eaual * ine diference 
‘An Act amending sections of Oklahoma Statutes 

7941, relating to reci rocity with other States and 

Territories of the United States in exempting 

intangible personal property from taxation for 


ee eS 


on excess are: 


- band or wife, $10,000; minor child, 
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estate tax purposes; and declaring an emergency, 
was passed in April, 1945. 
Oregon—To grandfather, grandmother, father. 


“mother, husband, wife, child, or stepchild, any 


escendant of deceased; also any person 
related to the decedent by a chain of relationship, 
any step or steps of which are created by legal 
adoption, shall, for the purpose of this section,-be 
considered as related in the same degree as 
though all steps in the relationship were by na- 
tural blood, $10,000 to $25,000, 1%; thenee up to 
15%. To brother, sister, uncle, aunt, niece, nephew, 
or lineal descendant (exemption $1,000), addi- 
tional tax, $1,000 to $3,000, 1%; thence up to 20%. 
Additional tax in’ all other cases, exemption $500: 
$500. to $1,000, 4%, thence up to 25%. Effective 
on and after June 9, 1933. 

Pennsylvania—Transfer. Inheritance Tax Act of 
1919, imposing a tax on the clear value of estate 
passing to direct and collateral heirs. To father 
mother, husband, wife, children, lineal descend- 
ants, legally adopted children, step-children or the 
wife or widow of a deceased son, or from the 
mother of an illegitimate child, 2%; to all others, 
10%: the only exemption allowed is the widow’s 
exemption of $500. 

In ascertaining the clear value of such estates, 


lineal 


‘the only deductions to be allowed from the gross 


values: of such estates shall be the debts of the 


decedent, reasonable and customary funeral ex- 


penses, bequests or devises in trust, in reasonable 
amounts, the entire interest or income from which 


is to be perpetually applied to the care and preser-, 


vation of the family burial lot or lots, their en- 
closures and structures erected thereon, reasonable 


- expenses for the erection of monuments or grave 
_ Stomes, grave and lot markers and thé expenses 


of the administration of such estates. 
Rhode Island—Estates under $10,000 tax exempt 


_ (above said sum a general tax of 1% is imposed 


in addition to_the rates specified below, with an 
additional tax of 2% on such portion as it may 


. be necessary to postpone the assessment of taxes 


imposed until the beneficiaries come into posses- 
sion of their inheritance). Tax on legacy or share 
of distribution—To grandparent, parent, adoptive 
parent, husband, wife, child, son- and daughter- 
in-law, adopted child, mutually acknowledged 
child, lineal descendant, $10,000 is exempt. Rates 
1% below $25,000; 2%, $25,000 to 
50,000; 39, $50,000 to $250,000; 4%, $250,000 to 
500,00, $500,000 to $750,000; 6%. $750,000 
to $1,000,060, then 7% on all over $1,000,000. 

stepchild, stepparent, brother, sister, whole or half 
blood, nephew, niece, $5,000 is exempt. Rates on 
excess are: 2% below $25,000; 3%, $25,000 to $50,- 


000;4%, $50,000 to $250,000: 5%. $250,000 to $500.- 


000; 6% $500,000 to $750,000; 7%. $750,000 to $1,- 
000,000; thence 89 on all over $1,000,000. To others 
more remote, gee exempt and rates on excess 


An additional tax, is imposed on the transfer of 
net estates, conformably with the Federal Estate 


' Tax credit provision, at classified rates, beginning 


with 1.04% on estates over $250,000 and ranging 
to 14.92% on estates over $10.000,000. 

South Carolina—To husband, wife, minor child, 
minor grandchild, adult child, adult grandchildren, 
father or mother, on’amount in excess of exemp- 
tion; up to $20,000, 1%; thence up to 6%. To 
lineal ancestor, lineal descendant (other than 
above), brother, sister, uncle, aunt, niece, nephew, 
wife or widow of son, or husband of daughter, on 
amount in excess of exemption, up to $20,000, 2%: 
thence up to 7%. To any other beneficiary, double 
above rates, viZ., 4% to 14%., Exemptions—Hus- 
7,500; adult 
child, father or mother, $5,000; lineal ancestor or 
descendant, brother, sister, uncle, aunt, grand- 
child, ete., $500; any other beneficiary, $200. De- 
vises or bequests for educational, Peligioue or pub- 
lie charities in this State, or for city or town for 
public purposes, entirely exempt. 

South Dakota—Primary rates: To wife or lineal 


| nigh adopted or mutually acknowledged child, up 


to $15,000 on excess after deducting $10,000 exemp- 
tion, 1% thence to 4% in excess of $100.000: to 
husband, lineal ancestors, $10,000 and $3,000 ex- 
emptions, then 2% to 8%; (3) brothers, sisters 
and\ descendants; wife or widow of a son or hus- 
band_of a daughter, son-in-law, daughter-in-law, 


$500," then 3% to 12%; (4) brother or sister of 


ather or mother or descendant of brother or 
of father or mother of descendant, $200, ee] 


‘to 16%; (5) i persons in other degrees of collateral 


consanguini 
or corporate, $100, 


Vv, strangers in blood and bodies politic 
In all in- 
stances, over $1 


hen 5%. to 20%. 
a 5,000 to $50,000, two times the 
Timazry rates; $50,000 to $100,000, three times: over 
100,000, four times. All property transferred to 
public corporations within the state necessarily in- 
corporated in South Dakota for strictly county, 
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town or municipal rposes, is exempt; all 
erty transferred to South Dakota charitable, 
cational or a iy institutions is exempt. ' 
fers to fraternal or benevolent institutions are © 
able. Any property taken by a decedent ou 
the State is applied on the amount allowed as 
emptions in South Dakota and if the oe ty ¥ 
side the State is not sufficient to equal the a mis 
of the exemptions allowed the difference wil 
allowed from the State of South Dakota propa 
For example, the widow of the decedent t 
$5,000 outside property; being entitled to a $1' 
exemption she would be allowed $5,000 exemp 
from the South Dakota property. If she 
$10,000 or over in outside property she woul 
allowed no exemptions in South Dakota. 
Tennesgee—To husband, wife, son, daug» 
lineal ancestor or lineal descendant, legally ada 
child and lineal descendant of such adopted cid 
from $10,000 to $25,000, 1%, thence up to 7% 
maximum single exemption of $10,000 against * 
portion of the net estate distributable to: oni 
more of the beneficiaries. of this class is allow 
To any other relative, person, association or ec 
ration, from $1,000 to $50,000, 5%, thence um 
15%.. (A. Maximum single exemption of $ 
against that portion of estate distributable fo 
or more beneficiaries of this class is allowed, . 
vided no exemption is allowed against the es 
of a non-resident decedent and no exemption 
deduction shall be made on account of dowe? 
courtesy.) In the case of estates of non-resided 
the exemption shall be apportioned in the 1 
that the value of the property included in the g 
estate, to-wit, property, the transfer of whic: 
subject to the tax imposed hereby, bears tou 
value of all the prpperty that would have beer 
cluded in the gross estate if the decedent had 
a resident of this State: proyided that, int 
event, such proportionate part of the exemp 
shall not be less than is permitted by the Co 
tution of the United States. i 
_ Texas—To husband or wife direct, or any 4: 
lineal descendant of husband, or any direct I 
descendant of husband or wife, or any 4d 
lineal descéndant or ascendant of the deceden 
to any adopted child of decedent or to hsit 
of daughter, or wife of son, an exemption 
$25,000, and a graduated-tax of 1% to 6%. Il 
religious, educational or charitable organizati 


tn State, bequest to be used within State, a 


exempt. If to a governmental unit, National: 
State, it is the same as to husband or wife, 
vided any bequest to the U. S. be spent in 
State of Texas. To brother or sister of dece: 
or lineal descendant of such, excess of $100 
tax from 3% to 10%. To uncle or aunt of deced 
or descendant of such, in excess of $1,000, tax fi 
4% to 15%. To any other person or ‘organiza 
tax of from 5% to 20%, beginning at $500. Bequ 
to persons not related to the deceased are sult 
to the tax even if the bequest is to be used ing 
State (1931 Amendment). The Legislature in 
passed an act effective August 31, 1933, ej 
estates to the extent of 80% of the Federal | 
tate Tax (1926 Federal Revenue Act) which 
exempt on account of the net estate not exea 
ing in amount the total exemptions allowed. ” 
new statute also provides for an additional tw 
estates previously taxed in an amount equal tom 
difference between the sum of such taxes dj 
paid the State and 80% of the total sum of | 
Sita $10,000 of" 
ah—$10, of each estate exempt; tax. 

$10,000 to $25,000; 5% $25,000 to $75,000: 8% al 
that to $125,000; 10% of the amount by whieh 
net estate exceeds $125,000; provided, at the — 
cretion of the tax commission, the taxpayer | 
choose to pay in kind on an estate or any fic 
thereof which is not liquid. 

Vermont—To husband, wife, child, fat: 
mother or grandchild, wife or widow of a sot 
husband of a daughter, child adopted during mi 
ority, stepchild or other lineal descendant, nou 
unless legacy or share’ exceeds $10,000; ‘ betw: 
$10,000 and $25,000, 1%: thence up to 5%. Te 
others 5% of the value in money of such legacw 
distribution sharé. Exemptions: a bishop in. 
ecclesiastical capacity for religious uses, or a ¢ 
town or other municipal corporation for pul 
charitable, educational or cemetery purposes, 6 
charitable or religious society or institution — 
shall receive in trust or otherwise a legacy or 
tributive share consisting of or arising from 
estate within this state or any interest the 
owned by such decedent at the date of his de 

Virginia—The State inheritance tax law 
amended in 1926 to correspond to the rates | 
Federal Revenue Act of 1926, by’ providing 
the minimum inheritance tax imposed shall, in 
case be less than 80% of the tax imposed b} 


ti 


a : tia ay 

1é rate o e ce tax to fa moi 
grandfathers, grandmothers, c licen Be b 
adoption, husband, wife, and all other line 
cestors or lineal descendants (exemption, 
is 1% on up to $50,000 of the devise, and 
to 5% on the excess over $1,000,000. Brothe 


eo . a aa. 


\ 


‘ * 


fephew or niece, get $2,000 exemption and the 
_¥ af from 2% to 10%. Other beneficiaries 
; oN on each, and the rates vary 

Ce 
gton—This is a community-property state 
d hence one-half of the estate after debts sad 
Rpenses are paid, is set over to the surviving 
pouse without tax. There is also a class exemp- 
ion of $5,000 in the net value of an estate passing 
grandfather, grandmother. father, mother, hus- 
nd, wife, child, or step-child, adopted child, or a 
neal descendant of any. adopted child, son-in- 
W, daughter-in-law, or lineal descendant of de- 


further removed in relationship from decedent than 
brother or sister, 7%; to those of no blood rela- 
tionship, stranger, institutions; corporate or other- 
wise, 10% of market value of property received. 
e@ tax rates range from 3% to 30%, according 
9 the dezree of relationship and the size of in- 
eritance. Exemptions—Property ‘transferred to 
State, County, school district or municipality 
febereof for public purposes; property transferred 
‘trust for use solely for educational, literary, 
lentific, religious or charitable purposes if used 
atirely within State. To widow, under the law as 
ended (effective May 28, 1941) a widow re- 
“ lhes a flat $15,000 exemption; or husband, child, 
-child, father or mother each receives $5,000 
mption, or descendants of.any child. together 
‘ceive a flat $5,000.exemption, said amounts be- 
meeoducted in each case, regardless of amount 
ed. 
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law in 1932 follow: 


1933—Feb. 12—Charles Boettcher, Denver. Re- 
Jeased March 1.—May 27—Mary McElroy, Kansas 
City. Released May 28. Walter McGee sentenced 
9 life imprisonment:—June 15—William A. Hamm, 
., St. Paul, banker. Released after one week. 
vin Karpis sentenced to life imprisonment.— 
iy 10—August Luer, Alton, Ill. Released. Three 
nen d a woman sentenced to life imprisonment. 
—July 22—Charles F. Urschel, Oklahoma City. Re- 
ee after nine days. George (Machine Gun) 
sliy and five others sentenced to life imprison- 
iment.—Nov. 9—Brooke Hart, San Jose, Cal. Killed. 
yold T. Thurmund and John M. Holmes, his ac- 
d kidnapers, lynched by a mob. 
"1934—-Jan. 17--Edward G. Bremer, St. Paul. Re- 
eased aiter three weeks. Two sentenced to life im- 
fisonment.—May 16—William F. Geitle, Los An- 
eles. Three men sentenced to 37 years imprison- 
-each——Oct. 10—Mrs. Alice Speed Stoll, 
ville, Released unharmed. Thomas H. Rohin- 
$ life sentence. 
eorge Weyerhaeuser, Tacoma, 
Wash. Released after seven days. Kidnapers sen- 
iced from 20 to 60 years’ imprisonment. ‘ 
936—Dec. 26—Charles. Mattson, 10; Tacomia. 
und dead. Kidnaper estaped. 
7—Sept. 


National Foundation 


National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
founded by the late Franklin D. Roosevelt 
n. 3, 1938) as a non-profit membership cor- 
tion. designed to “‘lead, direct and unify’’ the 
i against infafitile paralysis. The funds for 
“work are derived. from voluntary contributions 
the American people during the annual March 
imes held the last two weeks of January in 
vance of Roosevelt’s birthday. 
f of the money raised goes to the National 
gun, fot tt" dtcation aud emereency” aia 
earch, education an 
“at rama alf remains with the 
ers serving the areas 
covering ae. 


‘and tto 
and welfare agencies 
paralysis victims 
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oe Major Kidnaping Cases Since 1932 
¥ * Source: Official Records 
The major kidnaping cases that have occupied Federal agents since passage of the Lindbergh kidnap 


for Infantile Paralysis 0 55 


Liens 


‘time high with $16,589,874. 


Wisconsin—Tax of 2% to husba lineal 
descendants, lineal ancestors, adopted aid |, and 
lineal issue thereof; to brothers, sisters and their © 
descendants, wife or widow of son, or husband of 
at at pa Moe = or —— descendants, 

% S, a en the estate is al 
£25000 the above rates are multiplied as Peat owee 

to 


times on excess; above $500,000, 5 ti EXCESS. 
But no such tax, however, shall exceed 15% of 
the property transferred to any beneficiary. More- 
over, the figures as to multiplication of tax refer 
to each separate beneficiary and not to the estate 
as a whole. Under an Emergency Relief Act, ap- 
plicable from March 27. 1935, to July 1, 1937, a” 
tax was imposed equal to 25% of the excess of $100) 
of the normal inheritance tax on each transfer. 
This Relief Tax was extended to July 1, 1939, 
but was amended by the special session of the 
legislature for 1937, which amendment became 
effective as to the estates of all decedents who 
may die on or after Oct. 21, 1937, and prior to July 
1, 1941. This amendment eliminated the $100 and 
cifanged the rate from 25% to 30%. The emer- ' 
gency tax, now 30% of the normal tax, has beer 
extended to July 1, 1947. Exemptions—$5,000 to  / 
husband, $15,000 to widow, $2,000 to brothers, sis- 
ters and descendants, husband of daughter, wife oz 
widow of son, lineal descendants or ancestors, and 
lesser amounts to other relatives, down to $100 
exemptions to strangers in blood. 
Wyoming—Husband, wife, parent, child, adopted 
child or adopted parent, brother or sister—ex- 
empt, $10,000; over exemption 2%; grandparents. 


grandchild. half-brother, half-sister, exemption 
$5,000; over exemptions, 4%. All other excepting 
charitable, ete.—no exemptions, 6%. Gifts for 


state, municipal, charitable, educational or re- 
ligious purposes or to any institution for use in — 
the preservation of wild fowls or game or pro- 
ceeds of insurance policies payable to named bene- 
ficiaries other than insured’s estate, entirely ex- » 
empt. 


was seized: two of the kidnapers, Joseph Sacoda 
and Demetrius Gula, convicted and executed in 
Sing Sing prison on Jan. 11, 1940. 
1938—Feb. 24—Peter Levine, 12; New Rochelle. 
N. Y. Body recovered May 29. Kidnapers escaped. 
—May 28—James Bailey Cash, Jr., 5, Princeton. 
Fla. Body recovered June 8. Franklin P, McCall 
pleaded guilty to the kidnaping and was put to 
death in the electric chair Feb. 24, 1939. 
1940—Sept. 20—Marc de Tristan, 3 Hillsborough, 
Calif. Boy recovered Sept. 22, alive and well, 
Wilhelm J. Muhlenbroich, 39. German immigrant 
of 1935, arrested, charged with the crime. He was 
convicted and was sentenced to life imprisonment. 
On Dec. 26, 1940, in San Quentin Prison, he at- 
tempted suicide. , 
1942—Oct. 12—Ruby Evelyn Cremeans walked 
into the nursery at Saint Ann’s Hospital, Columbus, 
O., and, directing a revolver at the attendants, kid- 
Scanlon, an eight-months- 
left by the ambulance 


old baby. The kidnaper 

door of the hospital where a car was waiting, 

and drove off at a high rate of speed. The xieh 
) 


she was apprehended at a hotei with the baby. She 
advised FBI agents that she kidnaped the baby 


because she was 5 
was sentenced to serve twenty years’ imprisonment. 


Since its establishment the National Foundation 
has expended $9,806,841.01 for research, education 
and epidemic aid. This figure does not include the 
millions of dollars spent by the jocal Chapters for 
hospitalization and continuing care of polio pa- 


eae 
The National Foundation does not maintain its 
own research laboratory. Instead it makes grants 
of money to universities, hospitals and laboratories 
throughout the country so that eminent men of 
science and medicine can pursue their investiga- 
in their own nos on the cause, prevyen- 
and cure of the ease. 6 
in the eight Birthday Celebrations bd isa ps pre. 
January, 1938, a total of $20,922,044.28 has been lef 3 
with the National Foundation’s Chapters for local 
aid to infantile le victims. The financial ; 


results of the 1945 fund raising appeal set ee ion 


National Foundation is 120 Broadway, New York 5, 


N. ¥. Basil O’Connor is president. . 


oy 
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$b Crimes and Penalties i: 
. Source: World Almanac Questionnaire © | 
f PENALTIES FOR MURDER IN THE UNITED STATES i 
State Penalty State Penalty State Penalty =. 
, i Michigan.....|Life Imprisonment ||/Tennessee...|Electrocution 
ean ee Pade Minnesota, .-|Life Imprisonment ‘exas ......|Electrocution Es 
Arkansas ...|Blectrocution Mississippt . -}Hlectrocution Utah’. ...- --|Hanging or Shootin 
California... {Lethal Gas Missouri. . ..| Lethal Gas Vermont. ...|Electrocution =~ 
Colorado. ...|Lethal Gas Montana ..|Hanging _ Virginia -|Hlectrocution 
Connecticut .|Electrocution Nebraska. ..|Electrocution Washington .}(1) Life ° Imp son 
Delaware ...|Hanging Nevada..... Lethal Gas ment or Hanging 
Dist. of Col. .|Electrocution New Hamp. .|Hanging W. Virginia. .| Hanging 3 
/ Plorida,.... .|Electrocution New Jersey ./Electrocution Wisconsin ...} Life Imprisonment 
Georgia .....|Electrocution New Mexico .|Electrocution Wyoming. . .| Lethal Gas J 
Idaho.,,....|Hanging New York.. |Electrocution U. Ss. (Fed. 
Tilinois.. .. .. |£lectrocution N. Carolina. .| Lethal Gas Gov't.) ...|(2) Death Penalty) 
Indiana... ..|Electrocution No. Dakota. .| Life Imprisonment Alaska...... anging 
Jowa........|Hanging Ohio... .....|Electrocution ‘Canal Zone..|Hanging F 
‘ Kansas.....|Hanging Oklahoma. . .|Electrocution awa. ....|Hanging > 
Kentucky ... |Electrocution Oregon.. ..¢Lethal Gas Phillippine + 
Louisiana. . . |Electrocution Pennsylvania) Electrocution Islands -|Electrocution 
Maine....!.|Life Imprisonment '||/Rhode Island/Life Imprisonment . ||Puerto Rico. .| Life Imprisonment § 
Marylnad. ..|Hanging So. Carolina .| Electrocution Virgin Islands| Hanging * | 
ass... ....)Electrocution So. Dakota. .|Electrocution. 7 


it ' Whoever, owing allegiance to the United States, | - Arson ma. y 
levies war against them, or adheres to their ene- | Delaware, I et: 
mies, giving them aid or comfort, is guilty oftrea- | and Virginia. q 

- J 


tes the jury can recommend life imprisonment. In Rhode Island a person who com mitt 
arden aile under pinccnes of imprisonment for life ‘‘shall be hanged by the neck until dead.” 


(1) The jury decides upon the venalty. 


ithin which sentence is imposed does not have death penalty the Court shall designatit 
eats citer eate. in: which sentence shall be executed by manner prescribed in that State. 


PENALTIES FOR KIDNAPING 


The Act of Congress of June 22, 1932, forbids the 
transportation of any person in interstate or 
foreign commerce unlawfully detained and held for 


’ ransom or reward. The penalty is imprisonment 


for such term as the court shall determine. Section 
338(a) Title 18 U. S. C., deals with the mailing of 
threatening communications and contains a pro- 
vision for the punishment of any person who 
attempts to extort money or other thing of value 
in connection with a threat to kidnap any person. 
The penalty in this Act is not more than $5,000 
fine or imprisonment of not more than twenty 
years, or both. In Jan., 1936, the President signed 
an amendment to the ‘‘Lindbergh Law’’ providing 
a penalty of ten years in prison or a fine of 
$10,000 for any one convicted of receiving, passing 
or handling money paid as ransom. Under the 
federal law, the penalty for kidnaping is not less 
than 10 years, or death if the jury so directs. 
“Every State has penalties, which now vary 
according to whether the person stolen is young 
or old, or is abducted for extortion or revenge; 
or is harmed, or is taken for family reasons. Maine 
in 1935 increased the penalty to life imprisonment 
instead of 20 years; Oklahoma stepped it up to ten 
years or more in prison or death, according to 
circumstances. In California kidnapers who harm 
the victim are liable to execution. 


CAPITAL, PUNISHMENT 


In North Dakota, Rhode Island, and some other 
states where life imprisonment is the only penalty 
for murder, death by hanging is inflicted if a per- 
son kills somebody else while serving a life term. 

Tm some of the capital-punishment states the 
juty has the right to fix the penalty at life im- 
prisonment, by urging mer 


cy. 
In Brent ky, the death penalty in case of rape 


or more convictions of felonies. 3 
CRIMES AGAINST THE UNITED STATES 


son, The penalty upon conviction is imprison- 
ment for not less than 5 years, fine of not less than 


- $10,000, or death. 


Misprision of treason consists in general of hav- 
ing knowledge of, concealing and not disclosing the 
treason of others. The penalty is imprisonment 
for not more than 7 years, and fine of not more 
than $1,000;'or both fine and imprisonment. : 

Rebellion or insurrection is the inciting, setting 
on foot, assisting or areca 3 in ‘armed resistanée 
to the execution of the laws by two or more. The 
penalty on ‘conviction is imprisonment for not 
more pen ten years, fine of not. more than $10,000, 
or both. 


=p 
When two or more ‘persons ¢o-operate in com-'| 0Ccupied or unoccupied; or on the street; with of 
mitting any offense against the laws of the Unitea| Without threat or force. pet : | 


States it is the crime of conspiracy, punishable by 
$10,000 fine or three years’ imprisonment, or both. 


Se 


CRIMES UNDER STATE PENAL CODES 4 


Murder in the First Degree may be: generalll 
defined to be the unlawful, intentional and pre 
meditated killing of a human being, or such | 
killing resulting from the commission or attemp 
to commit one of the graver crimes, such as a 
burglary, rape or robbery. 

In the State of New York lookouts and othem 
not actually the killers in a murder committe 
during-a holdup may escape the death _penallti 
upon recommendation of the jury. A judge in 
felony murder case may impose life sentence ups 
those engaged in the crime, but not the actua 
Killers, if the jury recommends clemency for them 


Murder in the Second Degree is such a killing 
without premeditation, or resulting from the af 
tempt to commit ‘some lesser crime. 

Murder in the second degree is punished in th 
‘Federal Code by imprisonment for not less tha 
10 years to life. r ‘ 


Manslaughter may be defined as a killing eithe 
unintentionally resulting from the careless or um 
lawful doing of some otherwise lawful act or from 
the commission of some unlawful act of 
paratively trivial character or in the heat ¢ 
passion and without premeditation. 4 


Assault with Intent to Kill—Under Fede 


Statutes, assault with intent to kill or to commit 
rape is punishable by imprisonment for not mo) 


om 


A 


than 20 years, while assault with intent to comm 


a felony other than murder or rape is punishak 
by not more than 5 
of not over $3,000. 


Rape—In Federal Courts, rape is punishable wit 
death by hanging. . 

Arson—where classified in degrees—though’ § 
number and exact definitions of degrees vai 


years’ imprisonment and a fins 


| 
; is inflicted by hanging. greatly—is in general classified with reference tf 
Felonies, such as manslaughter, arson,, burglary, | two conditions: first, the character of the buildin 

4 robbery, and larceny, are in some States subdivided | burned, whether a dwelling house or structurs 

: into degrees, first second, third and even fourth; |} likely to contain a human being; and, seconc# 

j ' while in others there is a single general classifi- | whether the crime is committed by day or night 
cation. ' Thus. the most serious offense is the burning of a2 

r ‘In New York and in several other States laws | inhabited dwelling by night, and the least serious 

‘ are in effect which provide longer and longer | the burning of an uninhabited cture by 

é terms of imprisonment for second, third, or fourth | The Federal Statutes for arson in the first de: 


impose a penalty of not more than 20 years, @ ot 
not ore than 20 years ant 


equivalent, may result in Idaho, Wlinois, Maine 
See haga oS Lola 
egon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessed 
Vermont, West Virginia, and Wyoming. be 
Where death results, arson becomes murder a 
is tried as such. 


oun Aah sf ed by statute 
ent as fix y statute depends on whe 
the offender is armed, and how eames and whe 


Robbery may be generally defined as the theft ¢ 
property from the person or immoninte p sed o 


a ee 


iol, 
14h 


? 


d or unarmed, though some States also dis- Perj i 
, Lan jury under the various State codes usually 
ne in gh Neg a the first degree. | means false testimony on a material point given 


imposing | the publication therein of a ‘‘fair and true’’ report 


a6 n te. 
Bigamy—A person pho, having a husband or | cumstances, includin Ti i 

vite living, marries dnother, is guilty of bigamy. : tne UT st free Ane 
Uuder Federal Statutes, polygamy (or bigamy) in 
he Territories is punished by imprisonment for 
not more than 5 years and a fine of not more than 


United States Pension Statistics 

ie i Source: Veterans Administration 

By Executive Order of July 21, 1930, the Veterans’ bined organization is known as the Veterans’ Ad- 
sureau, the Bureau of Pensions, and the National / ministration under the direction. of Brig. Gen. 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, were con- | Frank T. Hines, formerly Director of the Vet- 
olidated in accordance with the Act of Congress, | erans’ Bureau, now Administrator of Veterans’ 
spproved July 3, 1930, by the President. The com- ! Affairs. 


action is based. 


‘Year Soldiers | Widows , Tot. on | Total Disb.|| Year Soldiers | Widows , Tot. on | Total Disb. 
(Fis’))| on Roll | on Roll | Pen. Rolljfor Pension|| (Fis’l)| on Roll | on Roll | Pen. Roll|for Pension 
Dollars __|! No No. No. Dollars 
106,093,850 ...| 489,805 | 326,575 816,380 | 403,629,677 
138.462,130 8 516,566 | 317,798 834,364 | 410,765,338 - 
141.142.861 525,961 | 306,003 831,964 | 418,820,642 - 
542,610 | 298,223 840,833 | 418,432,808 
790,782 | 289,205 |1,079,987 488,388,942 
545,776,761 
174,171,660}|1 é 550,559, 
417,546 wae 838,855 | 321,376,786 
5,955 374,407,169 
398,992,478 
396,030,052 
402,768,696 
416,703,868 
138, 
433,113,953 
431,283,710 
442,360,3. 
494/931,0 
739,581 651 


1945 , Governmental Agencies and 186 Civil and State 
(1944 Figures in Parentheses) pac drain a being utilized by the Veterans 


| A 
Civil War—Soldiers. and Nurses 229 (383);| The total number of United States veterans re- 
idows, etc., 24,521 (27,650). maining in all facilities and hospitals on June 30, 


War with Spain—Soldiers and Nurses 128,104 1945 was 71,229 under hospital care and 8,779 under 
(33.408); widows, etc., 71,955 (67,059). domiciliary care. 
3 War Idiers 1,115 (1,278); widows, etc., 


etc., 55 (66). 


and women were carrying 567,934 Government 
Life Insurance policies aggregating $2,454,855,781, 
qa) and pate nated N ae CER TR tt ate Daag arr 

“* .|cies aggregating i 5 ,163; juste om- 
Idiers 42,925 (42,895); | pensation benefits had been extended to 4,122,631 
veterans or dependents of deceased veterans of 
World War I amounting to $3,767,197,180.00 and 
of this number and amount 3,792,574 veterans Te- 
ceived Adjusted Service Certificates amounting to 
$3,710,036,627.00-. 

As of June 30, 1945 rae were $1,098 World War 
II Vocational rehabilitation cases in file and of 
6 were in training, as of the same date 
had been filed for Education 
Public No. 346, and 22,335 were 


The total disbursements made by the Veterans’ 
Administration, former Veterans’ Bureau, National 


ice connected 332,- 
ted 90,477 (85,- 
Provisional or 

Pay 2,- 


OTHER VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION — 4 
; ACTIVITIES _ 1 veterans of all wars including Regular Establish- 
$16,673, 179,698.06; 

99,421, - 

qT) 


y 


On June 30, 1945, service and ex-service men’ 
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292 United States—Patent and Trade Mark Law Summaries 


Patent Law—Summary Of 


Source: United States Patent Office 4 


A patent for an inverition gives the inventor, his 
heirs or assigns, ‘‘the exclusive right to make, use 
and vend” the ‘invention for the term of 17 years 


| throughout the United States and its territories. 


What is granted is the right to exclude others, 


but a patent does not give any right to the in- | 


ventor to make, use or sell his own invention if 
doing so would violate any Federal or State laws 
or the prior rights of others. 

By law a patent is granted to the inventor of 
any new and useful art, machine, manufacture, 
or composition of matter, or any new and useful 
improvement in these classes of subject matter. 
Patents are also granted for distinct and new 
varieties of plants. An original and ornamental 
design for an article of manufacture may be 
patented, but in this case the duration of the 
patent is 344, 7, or 14 years as the inventor may 
elect. ; 

A patent is not granted upon a mere idea or 
suggestion, nor upon an invention which lacks 
utility, nor for machines that will not operate, 
particularly for alleged perpetual motion machines. 
‘Printed matter and methods of doing business 
are not: patentable. ; 

Medicines consisting of mere mixtures of known 

ingredients, or amounting to physicians’ prescrip- 
ticns can not ordinarily be patented. So-called 
patent medicines are not patented, the. phrase 
*‘patent medicine’ does not have the meaning that 
the medicine is patented. 
A patent is granted only upon a regularly filed 
application, complete in all respects and the pay- 
ment of the fees required by law, and after an 
examination by the Patent Office. 

The application for patent must be made by the 
inventor, If two or more persons made the inven- 
tion jointly they must join in the application; a 
patent issued to more than one person as in- 
ventors. where only one was actually the inventor 
is invalid. If the inventor is dead or insane the 
application may be made by the administrator or 
executor of the estate, or by the guardian. 

An application for patent consists of a peti- 
tion, specification, oath, drawings if the inven- 
tion can be illustrated, and_the government filing 
fee. The petition and specification must be signed 
by the inventor, and the oath must be executed 
by the inventor. The specification must give a full 
and complete description of the invention and 
must contain a claim or claims pointing out the 
invention. The fee for filing the application is 
$30 (with $1 additional for each cla in excess 


= GA twenty) but is less in the case of design ap- 
Pp. 


cations. 

The application is examined to see if it is com- 
lete and proper in form and a search is made 
0 see if the invention is new. The patent or any 
of the claims may be refused on the ground that 
the invention claimed is not new or on the 
ground that the differences: between what is 


claimed and what is known in the prior art are, 


not sufficient to constitute a new invention. A 
patent cannot be obtained if the invention has 


been described in a printed publication, oF | 
been in public use or on sale before the date® 
invention was made or more than one year & 
to the filing of the application. The reasomsis 
refusing a patent are communicated in W 

to the applicant or his attorney and opportuni: 
given to ask for reconsideration and pre 
arguments why the patent should be granted, ¥ 
or without amendment of the claims. Once 
application is filed new matter may not be ing 
duced in that application by way of amendms 

If the examiner persits in the rejection, 
applicant may appeal to the Board of Appa 
in the Patent Office. From an adverse decil 
of the Board of Appeals there is a further : 
to the Court of ‘Customs and‘ Patent Appealsi 
in the alternative, the applicant may file at 
in equity in the United States District Court} 
the District of Columbia. saa} 

When two or more applications are filed cle 
ing substantially the same patentable invent 
or when an application which is otherwise pat 
able claims the same invention as an g 
patent, an interference proceeding is institv 
by the Patent Office to determine from evide 
which may be submitted which party is the 7 
inventor and should receive the patent. 
ase ye of the Patent Office is reviewable by 
courts, 

When the examiner finds an application all 
able a notice is sent to the applicant and a fl 
fee (except in the case of design patents) @ 
same amount as the filing fee becomes due _ 
the patent is issued after the payment of 
fee. The rights conferred by a patent begin ona 
date it is granted; the terms “patent pendilj 
or “patent applied for’’ have no legal sigzgi 
cance, they merely convey the information 1 
eee has been or is attempting to obt 
a patent. : 

he patent or an interest therein may be # 
signed, either before or after it is granted. | 
_ if_a patent is infringed the patentee may / 
in the appropriate federal court for the reco 
of profits or damages, and an injunction. 
court can then decide the validity of the pati 
If the patentee notifies anyone of infringemm 
that person may ask a court to render a judgnr 
on the matter. 

A patentee may not use his patents to for 
combination in restraint of trade in violation of} 
anti-trust laws, nor may he fix resale prices 
eee to exercise control over unpatented ~ 
erials. 1 ‘ 

_ During the war, the Commissioner of Patel 
is authorized to withhold the issuance of a pa 

and order the invention to be kept secret if 
publication would be detrimental to public sa 
or national defense. Likewise during the v 
a license must be obtained before an applica; 
for. patent can be filed in a foreign country. — 

Pamphlet copies of the Patent Laws, the R 
of Practice of the United States Patent Offices 
General Information Concerning Patents, canf 
obtained from the Patent Office. | 


TRADE MARKS—THE LAW THEREON | 
(Many of the States have their own trade-mark laws, which it is necessary to consult) 


A trade-mark is a distinctive word, emblem, 
ol, or device, or a combination of these, used 
on goods actually sold in commerce to indicate or 
identify the manufacturer or seller of the goods. 
The mark must have been used in interstate or 
foreign commerce, or in commerce with the Indian 
tribes, before an application for registration can 
be filed in the Patent Office. 
A trade-mark can not be registered if it con- 
tains immoral or scandalous matter. No one can 
register a mark including the flag or coat of arms 


‘ or other insignia of the United States or any 


simulation thereof, or of any State or es pee 
or of any foreign nation, or of any design or picture 
that has been or may hereafter be adopted by any 
fraternal society as its emblem. 

Registration is prohibited of any name, dis- 
a7 Aa mark, character, emblem, colors, flag, 
or banner adopted by any institution, organization, 
club, or society which was incorporated in any 
State of the United States prior to the date of 
adoption and use by the applicant provided use by 
the organization was prior to use by applicant. 

No portrait of a living individual may be regis- 
tered as a trade-mark except by the written con- 
sent of the individual, nor may the portrait of any 
deceased President of the United States be regis- 
tered Bia af the life of his widow except by written 
consent of the widow. 

No mark which is identical with that used by 
another on the same class of goods, or so nearly 
resembles it as to be likely to cause confusion in 
trade, can be registered. These limitations do not 
seater ges ae stration as seers merely 

§ the name o e applicant, pr 
{% is distinctively written or printed. par panee 


Any mark which has been in actual and exclu 
use as a trade-mark by the applicant during th 
years next preceding February 20, 1905, may¥ 
Tegistered, and such a mark when once regi 
May be registered when used on other goods: 
the owner of the mark for one year. = || 
a anc are not protected by the copy! fl 

oe not domiciled in the U. S. inust ar 
for and secure registration of their trade-ma 
in their home countries before registration cans 
effected in the United States, and only those whi 
home countries give reciprocal rights to 5 
eed Sis ited oe Se ‘ 

wnership of trade-marks is n rred 
registration. The first person to =H] bg ms} 
on merchandise acquires title thereto in~ i 
Tra 


territory where his goods are marketed. 
mark ownership rights arise under the nf 
statutory common law of the States. They || 
not acquired by registration ‘or lost by failures 
obtain the registration permitted by the statutl 
Owners of trade-marks having business or 1 
spective business in foreign countries should asc 
tain the trade-mark laws in those countriesid 
that they may take proper steps in time to prow 
Uae : Tete Bei istration in the United Sta 
essen’ efore r orer 

countries ; ‘egistration in fo 
‘An agreement strengthening in onal } 
ulations for protection of trade-marker nea 
copyrights was signed at London on June 2 
by delegates from 39 nations, including the 
States. False indication of the origin of prod 
is prohibited and more general observance of 
rights of trade-mark owners is provided. 


ve 


"United States—Copyright 


Law; Wills 


Copyright Law of 


p copyright law provides that the application 
registration of any work “‘shall specify to which 
following classes the work in which copy- 
is claimed belongs’’: 
Books including composite and cyclopaedic 
§, directories, gazetteers and other compila- 
(b) periodicals, incltiding newspapers; (ce) 
Bs, sermons, addresses, prepared for oral 
y; (d) dramatic or dramatico-musical com- 
ms; (e) musical compositions; (f) maps; (g) 
1 of art, models or designs for works of art; 
} reproductions of a work of art; (i) drawings of 
BY works of a scientific or technical character; 
photographs; (k) prints and pictorial illustra- 
including prints or labels used for articles of 
andise (1) motion picture photo plays; (m) 
on pictures other than photo plsys, 
k works reproduced in copies for sale or public 
fribution: 1. Publish the work with the copy- 
The notice may be in the form 
right, 19....(year date of publication), by 
~.(mame of copyright proprietor), or in the 
: of works specified above (f) to (k) the notice 
~ consist of the letter C inclosed in a circle (c) 
mepanied by the initials, monogram, mark or 
nbol of the proprietor—provided that his name 
1 appear on some accessible part of the 
** 2. Promptly after publication send to the 
wright Office, Library of Congress, Washington, 
ol two copies (or if the work is by a foreign 
m and is first published in a foreign country, 
i¢ copy only) of the best edition of the work, 
ith an application for registration. 
Min the case of books by American authors, or 
manent residents of the United States, the 
ies deposited must be accompanied by an affi- 
ayit, under the official seal gf an officer author- 
ad fo administer oaths, stating that the typeset- 
g, printing and binding of the» book have been 
ormed within the United States. Affidavit and 
plication forms will be supplied by the Copyright 
ice on request. . Fe 
Books of foreign origin in a language or lan- 
ss other than English are not required to be 
actured in the United States. In the case 
@ book in the English language published abroad 
fore publication this country, an ad interim 
+ for four months from the day of the 
yy may be secured by de- 
Office one complete copy 
thin sixty days. after its 
hh book 


interim 


published in this 
tration during the ad 


Source: 


Will or Testament is a final disposition of 4 

on’s property, to take effect after his death. 

codicil is an addition or alteration in such dis- 
= 


on. 

‘will, or codicil, may be signed any day, includ- 
Sundays and legal holidays. 

persons are competent to make a will except 
s, persons of unsound mind, and infants. In 
‘law, a minor is an infant. In the State of 
‘York a person 18 years old or over can devise 
al property, but realty can not be Gcevised 


the person is 21 years old or over. 
ill of an unmarried woman is 


uncupative or unwritten will is one made 
by a soldier in active service, 


at sea. z 
‘most of the States a will must be in writing, 
by the testator, or by some grey in his 
ice, and by his direction, an attested by 
n some states ee) witnesses Who must sub- 
‘their names thereto in the presence of the 


OY.°- 
s are of two general types. 
‘rst provides for outright distribution of an 
} second provides for deferred distribution of 
-or all of an estate un 


ae should provide for the appointment 


+ type nen 
ee eouter: the second, for an executor and a 


til conditions are more 


the United States 


Source: An Official of the U. S. Copyright Office 
term, the copyright shall be extended for the full _ 


Sa 28 gers 

‘or works not reproduced in copies for sale: 
Copyright may also be had of certain classes of 
works (see a, b, c, below) of which copies are not 
reproduced for sale, by filing in the Copyright 
Office an application for registration, with tne 
statutory fee of $1, sending therewith: (a) In the 


case of lectures or other oral addresses or of dra- _ 


matic or musical compositions, one complete copy 
of the work: (b) In the case of photographs not 
intended for general circulation, one photographic 
print. (¢) In the case of works of art (paintings, 
drawings, sculptures), or of drawings or plastic 
works of a scientific or technical character, one 
a or other identifying reproduction of the 

The statutory fee for registration of a published 
work subject to copyright is $2. This includes the 
Copyright Office certificate under seal. For regis- 
tration of a published photograph where a certifi- 
cate is not desired the fee is $1. For drama, 
music, lectures and works of art not reproduced 
in copies for sale (i. e., unpublished) the regis- 
tration fee is $1 as heretofore.: For renewal of 
copyright, $1. For recording assignments $2 for 


each Copyright Office record-book page or fraction 


thereof over one-half page. y 
Copyright notices in books must be placed on the 
title page or on the page immediately following.. 
The original term of copyright_under existing 
U.S. law: runs for 28 years. Within ,one year 
prior to the expiration of the ori 
author or his widow or children, executor or the 
next of kin, may secure a renewal for a further 
term of 28 years. In case of composite works, or 
works made for hire, the proprietor may secure 
the renewal. 1 
Copyright in the United States may. be secured 
for works of foreign authors published in foreign 


countries on compliance with the American copy- 


right law. 
Under the Commercial Print and Label Act, 
effective at the close of business June 30, 1940, the 


registration of commercial prints and labels was 
transferred from the office of the Commissioner 
of Patents y 

tions already made and unexpired are subject to 
renewal through the Register of Copyrights when 
their term expires, if application is made within 
one year of expiration of original term of 28 years. 
For forms gna instructions apply to the Register 


of Copyrights. 


See ee 


Wills 


General Provisions of the Laws on the S 


ubject. 


from the executor, holds and manages it until such 
time as the will directs final distr: bution. 

The same person, or trust company, can act both 
as trustee and executor. 

Funds may be left to charity outright, or in trust. 

Tt is the duty of an executor to tally and appraise 
the estate, pay all taxes and legal claims, sell or 
liquidate the will so provides, distribute the 
property, and make a final report to the court. 

If personal effects—clothing, furniture, paintings, 
books heirlooms, jewelry, automobiles, etc.—are not 
disposed of by will, they become part of the general 
estate and may have to be sold in liquidation... 

Real estate given outright in a will does not pass 
through the executor’s hands, the will in such a 
case operating as a deed. 

Tt. should be stated in the will whether inherit- 
ance taxes are to be paid out of the general estate 
or deducted from the ‘individual legacies. 

An executor and trustee can be given, in the 
will, the right to join in any agreement of merger, 
readjustment, exchange, or consolidation affecting 
the securities of the estate. 

An executor and a trustee can be given, in the 
authority to sell, lease, and mortgage 
he can be instructed to, continue as 


. Dowe: 

New York State under a Jaw of 
wife now have equal inheritance ri 
one-half of an estate can be devise! 


shts. 
by the owner 


to charity. 
ts are a prior lien on the estate under the 
aan OE New York and most of the states. — : 


i 


ginal term, the _ 


to the Register, of Copyrights. Registra- 


’ -America. 


. aliens. 


The United States 


President Roosevelt on June 3, 1941, signed an 
Executive order in connection with the Passport) 


‘Act of May 22, 1918. The order provides that 


non-immigrants must present unexpired passports 
or official documents in the nature of passports 
issued by the governments of the countries to 
which they owe allegiance or other travel docu- 
ments showing their origin and identity as—pre- 
Scribed in regulations issued by the Secretary of 
State, and valid passports or other non-immigrant 


~ visas. 


Immigrants must present unexpired passports, or 


‘ official documents in the nature of passports, issued 


by the governments of the countries to which they 
owe allegiance, or other travel documents showing 
their origin and identity, prescribed in regulations 
issued by the Secretary of State, and valid immi- 
gration visas granted by the consular officers of the 
United States in accordance with the requirements 
of the Immigration Act of 1924 and the regulations 
issued thereunder. . 

The Secretary of State is authorized to define 
cases of emergency in which the passports and 
immigration visa requirements may be waived for 
both immigrant and nonimmigrant aliens. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


The general provisions of the Federal immigra- 
tion laws, pupcanle to documents and quotas, are, 
in brief, as follows: 

American Consuls abroad are directed to examine 
the information given on questionnaires and elimi- 
nate applicants who are feeble-minded, or whose 
prison records make them inadmissible, or who 


-are otherwise excluded by law. 


The principal United States consular officer in 


‘ each foreign country is designated as quota-corftrol 


officer, and it is his duty to see that the quota is 
not exceeded. The Consular service is under the 
Department of State. 

The President's Proclamations of April 28, 1938, 
and Feb. 8, 1944, issued under the Immigration Act 
of 1924, as amended, has fixed quotas specifying 


-the number of aliens who may enter the United 


States from each of the foreign countries. These 
quotas, plus the quota of fifty provided for citizens 
of the Philippine Islands, who are not citizens of 
the United States, by section 8(1) of the Act of 
March 24, 1934, as amended, (48 Stat. 456, 48 
U. 8. C. 1238) make the total number of immi- 
grants who may be admitted yearly 153,879. 

The quota does not apply to Canada, Mexico, or 
independent countries of Central. and South 
Natives of those countries can come 
without quota. : 

If an alien obtains a quota immigration visa 
std later changes his mind about emigrating, his 
place cannot be taken by another. 
| The Act of March 24, 1934, granted independence 
to the Philippine Islands, to take effect under cer- 
tain conditions on May 1, 1944; advanced by Act 
of June 29, 1944, to take effect under certain con- 
ditions prior to July 4, 1946. Until independence 
is finally achieved, Filipinos remain American na- 
tionals, and they,are entitled to the protection of 
the United States) However, for immigration pur- 
poses, the Philippines are regarded as a foreign 
country, and for such purposes Filipinos who have 
not become American citizens are regarded as 
The Islands have for each fiscal year a 
ed of 50 who may be admitted to the United 

ates as immigrants. 

Members of races ineligible to citizenship are 
excluded from entering the United States as im- 
migrants, unless they come as returning lawful 
residents, ministers, professors (including the wives 
and children under 18 years of age of ministers 
and professors), or as wives of American citizens 
who were married prior to May 26, 1924. Students 
are also admitted as immigrants, but only for 
limited periods. The racial restrictions are not 
applicable to non-immigrants who. seek to come to 
the Jnited States for a temporary purpose, and 
they may be permitted to enter under certain 
conditions. 


IMMIGRANTS AND NON-IMMIGRANTS 


Aliens entering the United States are divided 
into three classes, quota immigrants, non-quota 
immigrants, and non-immigrants. Only quota im- 
migrants are subject to the quota restrictions. 

A non-quota immigrant is: : 

_ (a) An immigrant who is the unmarried child 
under 21 years of age, or the wife, of a citizen, or 
the husband of a citizen of the United States by 
a marriage occurring prior to July 1, 1932 

(b) An immigrant who was born in Canada, 
Newfoundland, Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, Dominican 
Republic, Canal Zone, or an independent country 
of Central or South-America, and his wife, and 
his unmarried children under 18 years of age, if 
accompanying or following to join him; also an 
immigrant who is the wife, or child under 18 
years of age, born elsewhere than in one of the 
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fe Source: The Federal Statutes, Regulations prescribed thereunder, and 


Immigration Law | + 
Executive Orders 
countries named in this paragraph, coming tox 
United States to join a husband or parent ally 
to have been born in one of such countries; 
(An alien who is ineligible to citizenships 
who is a person of as much as one-half Chii 
blood and is not of as much as one-half bloow 
a race or races ineligible to citizenship shall U% 
be regarded as having the non-quota status 3) 
mea in paragraph 4a) or paragraph (b) = 
above. % 
(c) An immigrant previously lawfully adm! 
to the United States, who is returning ety 
temporary visit abroad for permanent reside 
(d) An immigrant who continuously for at 
two years immediately preceding the time of} 
application for admission to the United Statess 
continuously been, and seeks to enter the Ung 
States for the Sees of, carrying on the vocal 
of minister of any religious denomjnation ¢ 
professor in any college, academy, seminary 
university, and his wife and unmarried child 
under 18 years of age accompanying or folioy 
to join him; h i 
(e) A woman immigrant who was a citizer 
the United States and lost her citizenship by = 
son of her marriage to an alien, or the loss 
United States citizenship by her husband, orm 
marriage to an alien and residence in a fore 
country, and who has acquired no other nation 
ity by affirmative act other than by such marrial® 
(f) igrant who is a bona fide stuq 
within the meaning of Sec. 4(e) of the Immigrae 
Act of 1924, at least 15 years of age, and who s& 
Ss oa the United States solely for the puri 
of study; i 


(g) An immigrant, who was a citizen of 
United States and also a national of a fore 
state, who lost his citizenship in the Un 
States under section 401(c) of the Nationality ~ 
of 1940 (54 Stat. 1169; 8 U. S. C. 801(c)) and » 
claims that he is entering the United States + 
the purpose of reacquiring his gitizenship. _ 

(Paragraphs (c), (a), (e), @), and (g) a 
to an immigrant regardl@ss of his race.) 

A non-immigrant is: ] 

(1) An accredited official of a foreign gover 
ment recognized by the Government ef the Unit 
States, his family, attendants, servants, and « 
ployees; r 7 | 

(2) An alien visiting the United States t 
porarily as a tourist or temporarily for business 
pleasure; 

(3) An_ alien in continuous transit through | 
United States; R 

(4) An alien lawfully admitted to the Un 
States who later goes in transit from one parit] 
the United States to another through foreign cid 
tiguous territory. * 

bona fide alien seaman serving as sucht 
a vessel arriving at a port of the United Sts 
and seeking to enter temporarily the United Sts 
solely in the pursuit of his calling as a seaman; ¢ 

(6) An alien entitled to enter the United 
solely to carry on trade between the United § 
and the foreign state of which he is a natiow 
under and in pursuance of the provisions 02 
treaty of commerce and navigation, and his w# 
and his unmarried children under twenty-one ye: 
of‘age, if seommpenyiny or following to join ha 

A quota immigrant is any other than a n 
quota immigrant or a non-immigrant? 3 


EXCLUDABLE CLASSES i } 


The following classes of aliens are excluded fri 
admission into the United States: y 
(1) All idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded perso 
epileptics, insane persons; persons of constitution 
psychopathic inferidrity; persons with chronie 
coholism; paupers; professional beggars, vagrai 


or physically defective to an extent affecting a 
to earn a living; persons who have been conv 
of or admit the commission of offenses involy 
moral turpitude; polygamists. q 
(2) Anarchists, or persons who believe in 
advocate the overthrow by force or violence of 
Government of the United States or of all fo: 
law or who disbelieve in or are opposed to 
ganized government, or who advocate the 
sination of public officials, or who advocai 
teach the unlawful destruction of 


3 indue 
assisted, encouraged, or solicited to migrate to 
country. by offers or promises or emplo: 
skilled or unskilled; persons likely to. beco 
public charge, persons who have been ex 
from admission and deported in pursuance 
and who may again seek admission within 


ersons whose ticket or passage is paid for with 
"the money of another, unless such persons do not 
belong to one of the foregoing excluded classes; 
persons whose ticket or passage is paid for by any 
corporation, association, society, municipality, or 
-foreign government, stowaways, except that any 
"Such stowaway, if otherwise admissible, may be 
/-admitted in the discretion of the Attorney Gen- 
* efal, all children under sixteen years of age un- 
. accompanied by or not coming to one or both of 
their parents, except that any such children may 
be admitted if they are not likely to become a 
public charge and are otherwise eligible. 

(4) Unless otherwise proyided for by existing 
| treaties, and with certaln exceptions the so-called 

Yellow Races. 

(5) Aliens who have been arrested and deported 
im pursuance of law, as distinguished from persons 
excluded and deported, regardless of when such 
deportation occurred. He cannot land even as a 
‘seaman, except to go to a hospital. Such aliens, 
however, may be given permission by the Attorney 
General to reapply for admission after they have 
remained out of the United States for at least one 
year from the date of deportation. 

All aliens over 16 years of age who cannot read 
the English language or some other language or 
dialect, including Hebrew or Yiddish, are excluded, 
with the following exceptions: 

(a) Persons who are physically incapable of 
_, reading. 

k (b) Any admissible alien or any alien heretofore 
or hereafter legally admitted, or any citizen of the 
United States may bring in or send for his father 
or grandfather, over 55 years of age, his wife or 
mother, his grandmother, or his unmarried or 
Widowed daughter, who, if otherwise admissible, 


= 


295 
may be admitted whether such relative can read 
or not : 


(c) Persons seeking admission to avoid religious 
persecution in the country of their last permanent 
residence. 

(d) Persons previously residing here who were 
lawfully admitted, resided continuously therein for 
5 years, and return thereto, within 6 months from 
the date of their departure. Nhe 

e) Persons in transit through the United States. 

f) Persons lawfully admitted and who later go 
in transit through foreign contiguous territory 
(the period an alien may remain in foreign con- 
tiguous territory while in transit under this ex- 
emption shall be limited to 60 days; an alien may 
leave and enter at the same port and still be in 
transit within the meaning hereof). | 

(g) Exhibitors and employees of fairs and ex~ 
positions authorized by Congress. 

Skilled labor, if otherwise admissible, may be 
imported if labor of like kind unemployed cannot 
be found in this country. ; 

The provisions of law applicable to contract 
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labor shall not be held to exclude professional’ ~ 


actors, artists, lecturers, singers, nurses, ters. 
professors, persons belonging to any recognized 
learned profession, or domestic servants. 
Violations of the immoral-women clause are 
punishable, on conviction, by imprisonment up to 
ten years and a fine up to $5,000. Violations of the 
contract-labor clause are punishable, on conviction 
by $1,000 fine in each case and (or) imprisonmen: 
up to two years. Violations of the Anarchist clause 
carry prison up to five years. a3 
ALIEN REGISTRATION | 
On June 28, 1940, a law was enacted. requiring 


the registration and fingerprinting of all aliens. — * 


Those entering the United States on and after 
August 27, 1940, are required to be registered and 
fingerprinted before or at the time of entry, or 
within thirty days after entry, if they desire to 
remain in the United States more than 29 


Source: United States 


A person applying for a passport, or for the 

_ renewal or amendment of a passport, should name. 

the countries he intends to visit and the object of 

his visit to each country. Passports may be issued 
in foreign countries by American consular officers 
and in an outlying possession of the United States 
“by the chief executive. 
As provided by reciprocai agreements, non- 
immigrant visa fees have been waived as between 
the United States and Argentina, the Bahama 
Islands, Barbados, Belgian Congo, Bermuda, Brazil, 
' Ganada, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Domini- 
can Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Finland, 
Greenland, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, 

_Tran (Persia), Liberia, Liechtenstein, _Mexico, 
Miquelon, Newfoundland, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Peru, St. Pierre, and Switzerland. 

| “The following countries have not abolished such 

visa fees, but have reduced them as shown: Aus- 

_ tralia, $2; Chile, $1.75; China, $2.50; Egypt, $2; 

$2.75; Great Britain and Northern Treland, 

$2; Ireland (Hire), $2; New 
$1.25; Union of South Africa, 


- been conc 
* because 0 
» of the piesent Sos 
A person W.: 
| within the United States, 
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entitled to receive a passport, if 

must submit a written 

a clerk of the Federal 

authorized to naturalize 
agent. . 

Beshor Aa aL) ac- 

uplicate photograp. not more 
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das witness to a pass- 
ived or expects to 
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Department of State 
eer a fee for his services in connection 
with. 

A person born in the United States in a hae 7! 
where official records of birth were kept at the 
time of his birth*must submit with the application 
a birth certificate under the seal of the official 
custodian of birth records. A certificate must show 
the date and place of birth and that the record 
was made at the time of birth or shortly thereafter. 
If a birth certificate is not obtainable, that fact 


should be shown, and the application should be 


supported by a baptismal certificate or a certified 
copy of the record of baptism under the seal of the 
church in which the applicant was baptized, giv- 
ing the date and place of birth, the date of bap- 
tism, and the date on which the record of baptism 
was made. A baptismal certificate must show that 
the baptism: occurred within a’ short time after 
the date of birth. If birth and baptismal cer- 
tificates are not obtainable, an affidavit of the 
parent or of the physician, nurse, or midwife who 
attended the birth, or the affidavit of a reputable 
person having sufficient knowledge to be able to 
testify as to the place and date of the applicant’s 
birth may be accepted. j 

In the case of a person born abroad prior, to noon 
E.S.T. May 24, 1934, whose father was at the time 
a citizen and had previously resided here before 
the birth of his child, his application should be 
accompanied by evidence of his father’s American 
citizenship. 


Persons born abroad after May 24, 1934, and prior — 


-to Jan. 13, 1941, of an Americai: mother or father 
who had previously resided here may submit evi- 


dence of the citizenship of either of their parents. 


A child born abroad after Jan. 13, 1941 of parents 
one of whorn is a citizen of the United States and 
the other of whom is an alien must show that his 


days. 


there-_ 


2 
c 
) 


American parent has had ten years residence in the’ > 7 


United States or one of its outlying ossessions, at 
least five of which’ were after attaining the age of 
16 years. Such child, whether born between May 
24,1934 and Jan. 13, 1941, or on and after the 
latter date, must reside in the United States or its 
outlying possessions for # period or periods total- 
ing five years between the ages of 13 and 21 years. 

A naturalized citizen must transmit his certificate 
of naturalization, with his ‘application, Tt will be 
returned to him after inspection. He must state in 
his application when he emigrated, where he has 
lived since his arrival, when and before what 
court he was naturalized, and that he is the iden- 
tical person described in the certificate. : 


A woman applicant should state whether she — 


married woman should 


x been married. A 
agi with the family name 


| sign her own given. name 
of her husband. 


A person who is a national of the United States, 


ts 


4 ef 


but.not.a citizen thereof, must state that he owes 
allegiance to the United States and that he does not 
acknowledge allegiance to any other government. 
and must submit evidence in support of his claim. 

Under the Act of May 16, 1932, passports are 
valid for two years from date of issue unless limited 
f to a shorter period, but may be renewed for a 
Pp period of- two years upon payment of a fee of $5. 
Passports will be issued by consuls abroad to the 

classes of persons mentioned below: 

(a) To native citizens, to whom departmental 
passports have been issued or who have been in- 
cluded in departmental passports subsequent to 
Jan 3, 1918, and to native citizens who are iden- 
tified by service passnvorts. ; 

(b) To native and naturalized citizens, whose 
registration at a consulate is valid at the time 
when the application for a passport is filed. 
*(e) To citizens not included in the classes 
_ + named above, in certain emergency cases. 
There are certain instances, such as those men- 
tioned below, in which consuls are not allowed to 
- issue passports, unless specifically authorized by 
_. the Department of State: Zs. F 
Persons who claim American citizenship, 
“but who have never established their claims or 
whose claims are open to doubt. This class will 
include, among others: ; 4 7 x 
1. Those persons who claim citizenship by birth 
+ in the U. S. and who adduce evidence in proof of 
their claims, which requires verification. 
\ 2. ‘Those who claim citizenship by birth but who 
possess dual nationality and whose claims are of 
doubtful validity. : : 
_ A fee of $1 is charged for executing all appli- 
.» cations for passports. 


‘ 


’ 
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Source: United States 


__ SEC. 401. yA person who is a national of the 
United States; whether bv birth or naturalization, 
" ‘shall lose his nationality by: 
—{4) Obtaining naturalization in a foreign state, 
either upon his own application or through the 
naturalization of a parent having legal custody of 
such person; Provided, however, That nationality 
shall not be lost as the result of the naturalization 
of a parent unless and until the child shall have 
_ attained the age of 23. years without acquiring 
. permanent residence in the United States: Provided 
' further, That a person who has acquired foreign 
nationality through the naturalization of his par- 
ent or parents, and who at the same time is a 
citizen of the United States, shall, if abroad and 
_  he’has not heretofore expatriated himself as an 
7 American citizen by his own voluntary act, be 
permitted within two years from the effective date 
of, his Act to return to the United States and take 
up permanent yesidence therein, and it shall be 
thereafter deemed that he has elected to be an 
American citizen. Failure on the part of such per- 
son to so return and take up permanent residence 
in the United States during such period shall be 
deemed to be a determination on the part of such 
person to discontinue his status as an American 
citizen, arid such person shall be forever estopped 
by such failure from thereafter. claiming such 
American citizenship; or 
(b) oe an oath or making an affirmation or 
chber. formal declaration of allegiance to a foreign 
state’ or , 
c) Entering, or serving in, the armed forces ot 
, a hee Se state unless expressly authorized by the 
laws of the United States, if he has or acquires 
the nationality of such foreign state; or 
(a) Accepting, or performing the duties of, any 
office, post, or employment under the government 
of a foreign state or political subdivision thereof for 
which only nationals of such state are eligible; or 
(e) Voting in a political election in a foreign state 
_ oY participating in an election or plebiscite to 
' determine the sovereignty over foreign territory; or 
aes f) Making a formal renunciation of nationality 
_ / before a diplomatic or consular officer of the United 
_ | States in a foreign state, in such form as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of State; or 
¢z) Deserting the military or naval forces of the 
United States in time of war, “pete he is con- 
victed thereof by court martial and as the result 
of such penuetion is dismissed or dishonorably 
discharged from the service of such military or 
naval forces: Provided, That notwithstanding loss 
of nationality or citizenship or civil or political 
rights under the terms of this or previous Acts 
by reason of desertion committed in time of war, 
restoration to active duty with such military or 
naval forces in time of war or the reenlistment or 
induction of such a person in time of war with 
permission of competent military or naval author- 
ity, prior or subsequent to the effective date of this 
Act, shall be deemed to have the immediate effect 
of restoring such nationality or citizenship and all 
civil and political rights heretofore or hereafter 
so lost and of removing all civil and political 
disabilities resulting therefrom: or 


ee 
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Loss of Nationality, Act of 1940 


Department of Justice 


v0 


of State has ane ae es 
the present emergency, no passport whic. 
heretofore been issued shall be valid for use 
traveling from the U. S. to_a foreign country | 
less it is submitted to the Department for valida- - 
tion for such use. Under the new regulations, , 
before the Department of State will validate any » 
passport heretofore issued or issue any NEW PaSS= » 
ports for a foreign country it will be required that | 
documentary evidence be submitted to it showing 
the imperative necessity for traveling. It is con- 
templated by the new regulations to restrict the 
use of passports only to those who can show @ 
necessity for traveling outside the United States : 
and at the same time to take every possible precau= » 
tion to assure the importance of American passports } 
as definitely identifying and establishing the citi- 
zenship of the person to whom they are issued. Per- ~ 
sons desiring to have passports already issued, to ) 
them validated for future use and persons desiring } 
mn new passports are urged to submit their / 


The Department 


i 
seal ave eee 


to obtain 
applications at Jeast 30 days in advance of their 
expected sailing. * 
The Department of State on June 24, 1941, 
adopted a new procedure as to visa applications, 
as follows: 

In view of the declared emergency and the neces- 
sity from the standpoint of the national defense ~ 
for careful supervision over the entry of aliens | 
into the United States, the following procedure. 
effective July 1, 1941, has been instituted to require 
the submission of the cases of applicants for im* 
migration visas and for nonimmigrant visas to § 
the Department of State for preliminary examina=- 
tion before they are given final consideration by 
the consuls. 


(h) Committing any act of treason against, or 
attempting by force to overthrow or bearing arms 
against the United States, provided he is convicted 
thereof by a court martial or by a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction. 

SEC. 402. A national of the United States who 
was born in the United States or who was born in 
any place outside of the Jurisdiction of the United 
States of a petent who was born in the United 
States, shall be presumed to have expatriated him- 
self under subsection (c) or (d) of section 401,- 
‘when he shall remain for six months or longer 
within any foreign state of which he or either of 
his parents shall have been a national according to 
the laws of such foreign state, or within any placé 
under control of such foreign state, and such pre- 
sumption shall exist until overcome whether or not 
the individual has returned to the United States. 
Such presumption may be overcome on the presen- 
tation of satisfactory evidence to a diplomatic or 
consular officer of the United States, or to an 
immigration officer of the United States, der 
such rules and regulations as the Department of 
State and the Department of Justice jointly pre- 
scribe. However, no such presumption shall arise | 
with respect to any officer or employee of the 
United States while serving abroad as such officer | 
or employee, nor to any accompanying member of 
eRe 403 (a) E 

i -. (a) Except as provided in subsections — 
(g) and (h) of section 401, no national can ex-°) 
patriate himself, or be expatriated, under this | 
section while within the United States or any of 
its outlying possessions, but expatriation shall 
result from the performance within the United 
States om any of its outlying possessions of any of 
the accs cr the fulfillment of any of the condition: 
specifiea in this section if and when the nation: 
ee bet Fe = a residence abroad. e 
) No national under 18 years of age can ex- 
patriate himself under subsections (b) to (g), in= 
bar ee an section 401. + 
i . ‘A person who has become a national 
by naturalization shall lose his nationality by: ~ 

(a) Residing for at least 2 years in the territory 
of a foreign state of which he was formerly 
natior.al or in which the place of his birth is situ= 
ated, if he acquires through such residence the 
eenoaey of such foreign state by operation of 
the law thereof; or \ 

(b) Residing continuously for 3 years in the 
territory of a foreign state of which he was for- 
merly a nationai or in which the place of his bitth 
pe el except as provided in section 406 

eof. 5 


(c) Residing continuously for 5 years in any 
peace ek gr state, except as provided in section 
ereof. 


SEC. 405. 
to a person: 
(a) Who resides abroad in the employment ani 
ae the orders of the Government of the Uniti 
ates; P 
(b) Who is receiving compensation from th 
Government of the United States and’ residini 


Section 404 shall have no application 


ad on account of disability incurred in its 


t ce. - 
j >. 406. Subsections (b) and (c) of section 404 
f have no application to a person: 
KAA ne shall have resided in the United States 
not less than twenty-five years subsequent to his 
Naturalization and shall have attained the age of 
sid ae hace when the foreign residence is 
esta ed; 

-(b) Who is residing abroad upon the date of the 
approval of this Act, or who is thereafter sent 
abroad, and resides abroad temporarily solely or 
D ipally to represent a bona fide American 
fucational, scientific, philanthropic, religious, 
bmmercial, financial, or business organization, 
aving its principa: office or place of business in 
the United States, or an international agency “of 
H Official character in which the United States 
Participates, for which he receives a substantial 
compensation; , 

-{c) Who is residing abroad on atcount of ill 


health: 

(d) Who is residing abroad for the purpose of 

ing studies of a specialized character or at- 

ding an institution of learning of a grade above 
% of a preparatory school, provided that such 
residence does not exceed five years; 
'(e) Who is the wife, husband, or child under 
wenty-one years of age of, and is residing abroad 
for the purpose of being with, an American citizen 
pouse or parent who is residing abroad for one of 
he objects or causes specified in section 405 or 
subsections (a), (b), (c), or (d) hereof; 

{f) Who was born in the United States or one 
of its outlying possessions, who originally had 
‘American nationality, and who, after having lost 
Mich nationality through marriage to an alien, 
reacquired it; 

(g) Who is the wife, husband, or child under 
i nty-one years of age of, and is residing abroad 
for the purpose of béing with a spouse or parent 
ho is an American national by birth and such 
spouse or parent during minority for a period or 
ericds totaling ten years has resided in the 
United States; 
(h) Who is a veteran of the Spanish-American 
War, or of the World War, his wife, minor chil- 
dren, or dependent parents. 

SEC. 407. A person having American nationality, 
who is a minor and is residing in a foreign state 
with or under the legal custody of a parent who 
oses American nationality under section 404 of 
is Act, shall at the same time lose his American 
nationality if such minor has or acquires the 
ationality of such foreign state: Provided, That, 
im such case, American nationality shall not be 
ost as the result of loss of American nationality by 

he parent unless and until the child attains the 
lage of 23 years without having acquired permanent 
‘esidence in the United States. 


Amendment to the Law © 


On October 16, 1941, Congress amended Section 
409 of the Nationality Act of 1940 by extending the 
time during which nationality shall not be lost 
under Sections 404 and 407 from one year to two 
ivears, and by extending the time during which to 
pvercome the presumption of loss of citizenship 
nder Section 2 of the Act of March 2, 1907, from 
one year to two years. 


Source: United States 


_ Section 701. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
ections 303 and 326 of this Act, any person not a 
citizen, regardless of age, who has served or here- 
er serves honorably in the military or naval 
es ofthe United States during the present war 
2 who, having been lawfully admitted to tne 
ited States, including its Territories and pos- 
all have been at the time of his enlist- 

m induction a resident thereof, may be 
‘turalized upon compliance with all the require- 
nts of the naturalization laws except that (1) 
declaration of intention and no period of resi- 
thin the United States or any State shall 

; (2) the petition for naturalization may 

oa naturalization jurisdic- 


avin 
fuence of une Wphegets 2 
} itioner shall not be requir 0 spea! 
ay a language, sign his petition in his own 
iwriting, or meet any educational test; and 
‘o fee shall be charged or collected for making, 
, or docketing the etition for naturalization, 
r the nal hearin. “ escou) 2 for the certifica- 
n of naturalization, ssued: 
rovided, however, That (1) there shall be in= 
d in the petition the affidavits of at least two 
e witnesses, citizens of the United States, 
ag that each such witness personally knows 
petitioner. to be a person of gh moral char- 
, attached to the principles of the Constitution 
the United States, and well disposed to the good 
and happiness of the United States, (2) the 
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The Act of Oct. 9, 1942, added another exten: 
of two years, so that the total period of pls 
permitted before loss of nationality will become 
operative is four years from the effective date of 
the Nati@nality Act of 1940, or Oct. 14, 1944. 

The procedure applies to the cases of all aliens 
seeking permanent residence, temporary entry, or 
transit to a foreign destination, except native- 
born citizens of independent countries of the 
Western Hemisphere, certain British subjects, of- 
ficials of foreign governments, and seamen, where 
cases are subject to a different procedure. X 

The procedure with respect to applicants for © 
any type of visas requires the submission to’ the 
Department of State of a Biographical Statement 
on Form BC, together with two affidavits of sup- 
port and sponsorship. 

The names of children under 18 years old may 
be included in forms covering an accompanying 
parent. The affidavits on parts C of Form 
must be prepared by American citizens or by 
aliens lawfully admitted into the United States 
for permanent residence. Part B of Form BC 
should also be submitted by American citizens or 


by aliens lawfully admitted for permanent resi- * 


dence, if possible. ‘ 

_ The forms referred to are prescribed by regula- 
tion and will be furnished upon request addressed 
to the Visa Division, Department of State, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. The forms must be fully completed 
by typewriter and signed. Substitute documents 
will not be accepted in lieu of any of the forms 


listed. The corroboratory documents and evidence — 


referred to in the forms must be submitted with 
the forms. i ; 
When all of tht® required forms and supporting — 
documents have been assembled, completely fille 
out by typewriter and signed they should be sen 
to the Visa Division, Department of State, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., in an envelope so addressed. 

e cases will be considered in proper turn by 
Interdepartmental Committees acting in an ad- 
visory capacity with reference to the nationa 
defense program. re 

After examination of each case in the Depart- 
ment an appropriate communication will be sent to 
the consul concerned for further consideration of 
the case. The consul will advise the alien appro- 
priately regarding his case and the procedure to be 
followed in making formal application for 2 visa. 
In a case given preliminary approval by a consul, 
the visa will not be granted until satisfactory evi- 
dence is submitted to show that the alien will be 
able to proceed to the United States within the 
period of the validity of the visa and in this con- 
nection that he has transportation reservations and 
reasonable expectation of obtaining an exit permit 
and transit visas to the port of embarkation. ; 

When the cases are referred to the consuls the 
interested persons will be notified immediately. As 
cases will [ 
consuls under the law strictly according to the 
facts of the cases, special consideration may not 
be accorded and should not_be requested. f 

The President’s Advisory Committee on Political 
Refugees, 122 E. 22nd St., New York, N, Y., has 
volunteered to act in an advisory liaison capacity 
between the social service organizations offerin 


their services to sponsors and the Department 0; 


State. 


"Amendments to the Nationality Act 


Department of Justice 

service of the Petiplene’, in the military or naval 
forces of the United States shall be prove 
affidavits, forming part of the petition. of at least 


two citizens of the United States, members or 


former members during the present war of the 


military or naval forces of the noncommissioned or — 


warrant officer grade or higher (who may be the ' 
witnesses described in clause (1) of this proviso) 

or by a duly authenticated copy of the record of 
the executive department having custody of the 
record of petitioner’s service, showing that the 
etitioner is or was during ‘the present war a mem~- 
ber serving honorably in such armed forces, and 


(3) the petition shall be filed not later than oné _ 
the termination of the effective period ~ 


year after 
of those titles of the Second War Powers Act, 1942, 
for which the effective period as specified in the 
last title thereof. 

The petitioner may be naturalized immediately if 
prior to the filing of the petition the petitioner and 
the witnesses required by the foregoing proviso 
shall have appeared before and been examined by 
a Tapeconts ee of the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service, 


Section 702. During the present war, any person 


entitled to naturalization under section 701 of this | 


Act, who while serving honorably in the military 
or naval forces of the United States is not within 
the jurisdiction of any court authorized to netural- 


‘ize aliens, may be naturalized in accordance with | 
all the applicable provisions of section 701 without — 


appearing before a naturalization court. 


/ 
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e considered and action taken by the — 


by 


wy 


aboriginal tribe: 


* States or one of it 


The petition for naturalization of any petitioner 
under this sectionshall be made and sworn: to 
before, and filed with, a representative of the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service designated by 
the Commissioner or a Deputy Commissioner, 
which designated representative is hereby author- 
ized to receive such petition in behalf of the Ser- 
vice, to conduct hearings thereon. to take testi- 
Mony concerning any matter touching or in any 
way affecting the admissibility of any such peti- 
tioner for naturalization, to call witnesses, to ad- 


Law Defining United States Nationals and Citizens 


Source: United States Department of Justice 


Under the Act approved Oct. 14, 1940, efiec- 
tive January 13, 1941, the following persons are 
considered nationals and citizens of the United 


‘States at birth. 


Sec. 201. The following shall be nationals and 
citizens of the United States at birth: 

(a) A person born in the United States and sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction thereof; | 

(b) A person born in the United States to a 
ymember of an Indian, Eskimo, Aleutian, or other 
Provided, That the granting of 
Citizenship’ under this subsection shall not in any 
manner impair or otherwise affect the right of such 
person to tribal or other property; “ 

(c) A person born outside of the United States 


“and its outlying possessions of parents both of 


whom are citizens of the United States and one of 
whom has resided in the United States or one of 
ie Outlying possessions, prior to the birth of such 

erson; | 

(d) A person born outside of the United States 
and its outlying possessions of parents one of whom 
is a citizen of the United States who resided in the 
United States or one of its outlying possessions 
prior to the birth of such person, and the other of 
whom is a national, but not a citizen of the United 


‘States: 


(e) A person born in an outlying possession of the 
United States of parents one of whom ts a citizen 
of the United States who resided in the United 
outlying possessions prior to 
the birth of such person; 

(f) A child of unknown parentage found in the 
United States,-until shown not to have been born 
in the United States; 

(g) A person born outside the United States and 
its outlying possessions of parents one of whom is 
a citizen of the United States who, prior to the 
birth of such person, has had ten years’ residence 
in the United States or one of its outlying posses- 
sions, at least five of which were -after attaiging 
the age of sixteen years, the other being an alien: 
Provided, That, in order to retain such citizenship, 
the chiid must reside in the United States or its 
outlying possessions for a period or periods totaling 
five years, between the ages of thirteen and twenty- 
one years: Provided further, That, if the child has 
not taken up a residence in the United States or 
its outlying possessions by the time he reaches the 
age of sixteen years, or if he resides abroad for 
such a time that it becomes\impossible for him to 
complete the five years’ residence in the United 
States or its outlying possessions before reaching 
the age of twenty-one years, his American citizen- 
a sr thereupon cease. 
£ €@ preceding provisos shall not apply to a child 
born abroad whose American parent is at the time 
of the child’s birth residing abroad solely or prin- 
cipally in the employment of the Government of 
the United States or a bona fide American, educa- 
tfonal. scientific, philanthropic, religious, commer- 


z 
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minister oaths, in¢luding the oath of the petition 
and his witnesses to the petition for naturaliz: 
tion and the oath of renunciation and allegian' 
prescribed by section 335 of this Act, and to er: 

naturalization, and to issue certificates of citizen- 


cial, or financial organization,- having its principal 
office or place of business in the United States, oF 
an international agency of an official character in 
which the United States participates, for which he 
receives a substantial compensation; i 

(h) The foregoing provisions of subsection ig) 
concerning retention of citizenship shall apply 
a child born abroad subsequent to May 24, 1934. — 

Sec. 202. All persons born in Puerto Rico om 
or after April 11, 1899, subject to the jurisdiction 
of the United States, residing on the effective date 
of this Act in Puerto Rico or other territory over 
which the United States exercises rights of sover= 
eignty and not citizens of the United States under 
any other Act, are hereby!declared to be citizens 
of the United States. f 

Sec. 203. (a) Any person born in the Canal Zone 
on or after February 26, 1904, and whether. before 
or after the effective date of this Act, whose father 
or mother or both at the time of the birth of such 
person was or is a citizen of the United States, is 
declared to be a citizen: of the United States. — 

(b) Any person born in the Republic of Panama | 
on or after February 26, 1904, and whether before | 
or after the effective date of this Act, whose father 
or mother or both at the time of the birth of such 
person was or is a citizen of the United States 
employed by the Government of the United States 
or by the Panarha Railroad Company, is declared 
to be a citizen of the United States. 

Sec. 204.. Unless otherwise provided in Section 
201, the following shall be nationals, but not citi- 
zens of the United States at birth: ’ 

(a) A person born in an outlying possession of 
the United States of parents one of whom is @ 
national, but not a citizen, of the United States; 

_ (b) A berson born outside the United States and 
its outlying possessions of parents both of whom are” 
nationals, but not citizens, of the United States, 
and have resided in the United States or one of its 
outlying possessions prior to the birth of such | 


person; / 
+ (¢) A child of unknown parentage found in an’ | 
outlying possession of the United States, until 
shown not to have been born in such outlying | 
possession: 4 
Sec. 205. The provisions of Section 201, sub- 
sections (c), (d), (e), and (g), and section 204, 
subsections ta) and (b), hereof apply, as of the 
date of birth, to a child born out of wedlock, pro- 
vided the paternity is established during minority, | 
by aggre si pie or adjudication of a competent 
court. ; 
_In the absence of such legitimation or adjudica- | 
tion, the child, whether born before or after the | 
effective date of this Act, if the mother had the 
nationality of the United States at the time of the | 
child’s birth, and had prericuy resided in the’ 
United States or one of its ouftlying possessions, | 
pe sd Pay to have acquired at birth her nation- 
ality status. 


Students 


Taking Some Form of College Work | 


Source: United States Office of Education. a 


| 

| 

Collegiate studentsin | 
a | 
| 


Universities and Col. Teachers colleges normal schools Total 

Yr. Exten. Exten. Exten. Exten, — 

Reg- Sum- | corre-| Reg- |Sum-|corre-| Reg- | Sum-|corre-}| Regu- | Sum-|corre- _ 

ular mer | spond] ular mier | spond| ular mer |spond| lar yr. | mer | spond ~ 
1942)1,259,045|340,247|/239,140/140,179| 85,454) 42,015) 4,766] 1,148 328/1,403,990/428,84 P 
1940) 1,316,158 | 344,488 | 242,306/163,996)107,718) 49,633] 13,149) 4,473 297| 1,493,203) 456 679 poprage 4 
1938] 1,205,256|317,019)243,979/130,276/103,894| 49,518) 15.373; 8,951] 1,854)1 05|429,864|295.351 4 
1936) 1,062,760) 262,839)210,778| 127,870] 98,687] 35,744] 17,597] &,5I 4,947|1,208,227]370,026|251,469__ 
193 17 1033/167,590) 117,931) 80,684) 35,940] 18,253) 6,037] 4,977/1,055,360]203,754|208,507. | 
1932] 989,757) 277,700) 208,992) 138,720/125,002) 50,717) 26,106] 11,688) 5,556/1,154,583]114,3901265,265 | 
1930] 924,275) 249,150) 294,044) 118,411]119,111] 52,290] 43,113] 19,745) 17,799]1,085,799/388,006|354.133 
1928] 868,793) 239,570|292,074/114,618)120,019, 61,090) 46,627] 23,187 ‘ :030,038] 382,776] 360,246 _ 
1926| 767,2631209.4541273,235' 85,207 92'588! 4,076] 49,609] 38/4191 11/508 902.07591340.4611324'819 _ 


ee Ee eee OLY 


Since 1930 the extension and correspcndence figu 
» 1932, 174,921; 1954, 45,484; 1936, 46,452; 1938, 75.822; 1940, 70,145; and 1942. 80 


ENROLLMENT IN HIGHER EDUCATION BY YEARS 


res do not include ponceHeriats students as follows: it 


Enroll- Enroll- Enroll- = 
Year ment Year ment Year ment Year Ro b 
ROU6—27% «. s *996,0411||1931-32..... 1,154,117||1936-37......| #1,277/576||1941-42. .,. 
1927-98... ., 1,053,955|| 1932-33... 1. *1,103,634||1937-38.. |. '350,905||194: 3 ae +1°208 480 
1928-29.) 17! *1/077,092\| 1933-34... | 1,055,360]|1938-39. |) >: *1/420,273||1943-44. | || *833, 
ai 37 ILD T) #1/129/210]/1939-40. - 2. 03} Say 60 
vessel *1,127,111111935-36. . 1,208,227 Miss 0 


Marriage and Divorce Information 


Source: World Almanac Questionnaire ‘ 


“The following table shows, by St i ft 

: € , by States, the marfriageable age for “an 

Ree orca oni tee ony guardians. But in almost every State “the Se hie aed Re a 
p elow the ordinary age of consent, in an emergency, where due regard for" wee 


morals and welfare so requires. 
} 


With consent |Without consent Blood Wait Wait Residence 
— for afte ) 
Men | Women test license Hechise dtvores 


on.. 

Pennsylvania...... 
Rhode Island..... 
South Carolina... . 
South Dakota..... 


Wisconsin . . 2 
2 ‘b) 


“Wyoming. 

Note—Common law prevails, 14 years for male, | _Common-law marriages of a year or more’ dura- 
12 years for female. q tion, without either license or ceremony, are now 
(a) Physician’s venereal certificate necessary for validated by the courts in practically all the States, i 
i! male; void in 10 to 15 days, according to State. on proper proof, and where children or property 

(b) Wassermann or similar standard laboratory | are involved. ¥ é 2 
blood test for both applicants. f In New York State, an ameridment to the Domes- my 
4c) No wait if both applicants are 21; if under | tic Relations law (in effect April 29, 1933) invali- 

21 there is a wait of 5 days. dates so-called common-law marriages entered into 4 
_ (da) There is a 48-hour wait and license should,| after that date. 4 
be obtained by the contracting parties at least 24 In New York State, also, it is required, under a a 
‘hours prior to the time of the ceremony. The | 1929 law, that a female who is 14 but not 16 years ‘ 
Gree is valid for 30 days. of age must have the consent of a judge of the hy 
~ (2) For non-residents 96 hours; when one party | Children’s Court in her jurisdiction (in addition to 
4s a resident 24 hours. No wait after obtaining raced of parent or guardian) before she can a 

mse. arry. pee. hy:. 
8) = unless one of the par- In many States, and in particular throughout — i 


of the armed | the South, marriage between whites and Negro 
es to member of the | is unlawful; marriage between whites and Tadiana ‘ 
jin which case is still forbidden in severai southern States. In 
put 3 days must elapse from | Arizona, by a law of 1931, a Malay or Filipino can- — 
and blood test. not lawfully marry a Caucasian. . ; 
ait, after the license is Causes for Divorce—In all the States but South 
Carolina the primary cause for divorce is adultery. 
In the Philippines it is the only cause for divorce. 
ane v is peecssere prove a court conviction of 
; ot necessary. adultery or of concubinage. i 
4 ay Ww. set ect, Yor men, 16; for. | Pregnancy of wife by other than husband av time — 
‘women. 10 days delay in issuing a of matriage is a stated cause in Alabama, Arizona, - 
¥ mse unless P dians give written | Georgia, Towa, Kansas, Kentucky, North Carolina. 
to . “Po obtain a divorce 1 Oklahoma, Tennessee, Virginia and Wyoming. ‘< 
It is a cause for annulment in the other States 


ent to the 
? | for di 
‘year of residenc , unless cause for divorce | 124+ is proved. that the husband had no 


al ‘d takes place in the Islands. 
i oy ear days (not counting either day knowledge of the fact. - i 
day of issuance). Impotency, if unknown at time of marriage, is a 
ponafide resident, 1 year. rags canes in Pe mer Ee Auzona. Oe 
s ate: one | Sas, Colorado, orida, gia, g i 
autelgs ee iE Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, | 


moet Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Penn-. 
| sylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, © 
Washington, Wisconsin, Wyoming, Alaska, and the 


Virgin Islands. 
ceremonies are author- In other States it is a ground for annulment, a 
nment) is a universally stated = 


ded there is a license Desertion (abando 
cause for divorce or separation. ‘ ‘ 
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If ce for six months it is a sufficient cause 


in Hawaii. 
Desertion must be for one year in Arizona, 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Florida, Idaho, 


Tilinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, New Mexico, North Dakota, Okahoma, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, Wis- 
consin, Wyoming, Alaska and Puerto Rico. 

Desertion must be for 2 years in Alabama, Dela- 
ware, District of Columbia, Indiana, Iowa, Michi- 
gan, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia, West 
Virginia and the Virgin Islands. | 

Desertion must be for 3 years in Connecticut, 
Georgia, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Ohio, Texas and Vermont; also in 
Maryland when husband and wife have voluntarily 
lived separate and apart for 5 consecutive years. 

In Utah living apart for three years under a 


' decree of separate maintenance is ground for a 


divorce. i 
Desertion for 4 years is required in Louisiana; 
and for 5 years in Rhode Island. 


/ 


Under the Constitution, the President, Vice 
President, and all civil officers of the United States 


‘are liable to impeachment for ‘‘treason, bribery, or 


other high crimes and misdemeanors,’ and, on 
conviction, shall be removed from office. 
The House of Representatives has the sole power 


of impeachment. The Senate has the sole power 


* to try all impeachments. When sitting for that 


_ astical building, to Edward L. 


purpose the members are on oath or affirmation. 

Judgment in cases of impeachment does not ex- 
tend further than to removal from office, and dis- 

ualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, 
css, or profit under the United States: 

Impeachments to date have been: 

(1) William Blount, one of the first two Senators 
from Tennessee, accused of treason and sedition, 
in having plotted to aid Great Britain in wresting 
Florida and the Louisiana territory from Spain. 
The Senate, 25 to 1, expelled Blount, July 8, 1797. 
The House, Dee: 4, 1797, impeached him, and the 
impeachment trial began Dec. 17, 1798. His 
counsel said the Senate had lost jurisdiction when 
it expelled Blount. The Senate, agreed to that 
view of the case, and dismissed the impeachment. 

(2) John Pickering. Judge of the Distriet Court 
for New Hampshire; impeached 1803 for drunken- 
ness and disregard of the terms of the statutes; 
trial March 3 to March 12, 1804; vote 19 guilty, 7 
not guilty; verdict, guilty; punishment, removal 
Hig) © Gamuel Chase, Associ 

amue ase, sociate Justice of th 
Supreme Court of the United States; impeanea 
1804 for misconduct at trials of persons charged 
with breach of the Sedition Law; trial Nov. 30, 
1804, to Mareh 1, 1805; verdict acquittal. 
(4) James Peck, Judge of the District Court for 
Missouri; impeached for tyrannous. treatment of 
owen vote, 21 guilty, 22 not guilty, verdict, 

5) West H. Humphreys, Judge of ‘th tri 

Court for Tennessee, impeached 1862 for eieeeree 
ing the secession movement and unlawfully acting 


American Institute of Architects Awards 
Source: An Official of the Institution ed 


Exhibition Medal—Established in 1921; r 
to Bertram Goodhue and Lee Lawrie tr coctedens 
tical building, to Reginald Johnson in domestic 
building, to Charles Z. Klauder in institutional 
building, to Howard D. Smith in public building 
to George C. Nimmons in industrial building, to 
Charles D, Maginnis and Timothy Walsh in ecclesi- 


Tilto: 
Morton Githens in public building, to, Sproat aud 


. Rolph of Toronto, Canada, in institutional build- 


ing, to A. Stewart Walker and Leon N. Gillette in 
domestic building, and to Arth 
in, commercial bu hiding. ur Loomis Harmon 
0 edal—Kstablis n 1906; 
Sir Aston Webb, Charles Pollen Mokin Gene 3 
Post, Jean Louis Pascal, Victor Laloux, Henry 
Bacon, Sir Edwin Landseer Lutyens, Bertram 
alee sapcnbne: re oe Doren Shaw 
m Benn edary,/Ragner. Ostb i 
Proratts ret Med: “ is blish ate 
raitsmanship Medal—Established in ; e 
ferred on Henry @. Mercer in ceramics; pede 


Library of the D. A. R. 


The Library of the National Society, Daughter, 
of the American Revolution, Washington, D. Cc. 
has more than 30,000 volumes and many thousands 
of pamphlets and manuscripts, available to those 
who wish to consult them, to establish eligibility 
to membership in the National Society. Microfilms 
of many stete census records, from 1850 through 
1880, have been received. A Recordak to service 


Impeachments in United States History 


Source: Official Government Records 


. : aS 
a s.) Uie 


In New York the so-called Enoch Arden law p 
vides for annulment of marriage for absence 
a Va party for 5 successive years if unknown to 
alive. ‘ vi 

Most of the States allow divorce or separati 
for mere absence of 5 years or more. 

Failure to provide support is another name for 
desertion. : 


drunkenness. ; 

Most of the states make a distinction between 
divorce and separation. 

The primary cause for annulment is fraud of 
some kind, manifested in concealment by one oF 
the other party of a condition which, would have 
barred the marriage,-such as insanity, impotency, 
blood infection, conviction of felony, prior un- 
dissolved marriage, and so forth. 


as Judge ofthe Confederate District Court; trial § 
May 22 to June 26, 1862; verdict, guilty; punish- - 
ment, removal from office. 

(6) Andrew Johnson, President of the United i 
States, impeached for usurpation of the law, cor» 
rupt use of the veto power, interference at eiections 5 
and > crimes and misdemeanors; trial, March} 
30 to May 26, 1868; vote, guilty, 35, not guilty, 19; : 
verdict, acquittal. 

(7) William W. Belknap, Secretary of War, im- - 
peached for accepting bribes; trial, April 5 to Aug. — 
1, 1876. A question as to jurisdiction was raised; 
verdict, acquittal. 

(8) Charles Swayne, Judge of the District Court | 
for Florida; impeached 1905 for misconduct in: 
office; trial Feb. 6 to Feb. 27, 1905; vote, 55 guilty, 
37 not guilty; verdict acquittal. | 

(9) Robert W. Archbald, Associate Judge of | 
the Commerce Court, was impeached July 11, 1912, 
on articles charging him with corrupt collusion . 
with coal mine owners and railroad officials while 

Verdict, guilty; removal from office. 
United States District Judge, Alston G, 
Dayton, of West Virginia, was impeached, June 12, 
1914; proceedings abandoned March 3, 1915. 

(11) George W. English, U. S. District Judge, 
East. Dist., Ill. The House, April 1, 1926, voted i 
impeachment. He resigned: 

(12) Harold Louderback, U. S. District -Judge 
at San Francisco. It was charged that he had 
profited pecuniarily by the appointment of re- 
ceivers and had shewn favoritism. The Senate, on 
May 24, 1933, voted on the indictment, and he 
was acquitted. 

(13) Halsted L. Ritter, U. S. District Judge in 
Southern Florida. He had been impeached on 
charges as financial transaction growing out of 
or associated with fees allowed to lawyers. There 
were 7 counts, on 6 he was acquitted, on the 
seventh he was voted guilty, 56 to 28, and the 
Senate on April 17, -1936, removed him from _ 
office, after having, by 76 to 0, voted not to extend 
the punishment to disqualification to hold office. | 


Yellin in iron work; on Frederick W. Gou " 
typography; on Charles Jay Connick in salad 
glass; on Von Lossberg in metal work; on 
Frank J. Holmes in ceramics; on William D. Gates 
in ceramics; on the Cheney Brothers in textiles: on 
John Kirchmayer in wood carving; on Leon V.. 
Solon in terra cotta and faience; on Walter W_ 
Kantack in metals in, glass, and illuminating fix. 

‘ . Earley in concrete; ; 
ob a8 peng err ai ot pone. orehe cone aap 

ine edal—Es ished in 1919; a a 
to Paul Manship in sculpture; ib 
Mathews in painting; to John Singer Sargent in 
painting; to Dr. Leopold Stokowski in music; to 
Lee Lawrie in sculpture; to H. Siddons Mowbray 
(posthumously) in painting; to Diego Rivera in- 
painting; to Adolph Alexander Weinman in sculp- 
ture; to Frederick Law Olmsted in landscape 
architecture; to James Henry Breasted in litera-— 
mond Jones in design for the thestse, aid ve Gan) 

sign for the Carl 

Milles in sewiphanes sete, anda aes 


| 
. 


Bs 
these makes them available for the : 
use 0} - 

Be and visitors. The duplicate collection 1a 
a ut 3.500 books is housed in the air-conditione 
pages Room, recently completed. The Libra 
; as a catalogue of its books and a card index Sys- 
en The Library is a reference library only, an 

coks are not loaned. Tt is open to the public, ex. 
cept in April, when it is closed to non-members. 


Religion—The Popes; the Apostles Creed 


RELIGIOUS INFORMATION 
Chronological List of Popes 


Source: Annuario Pontificio 


Anti-Popes are insertéd in boldface. (Anti- | Sovereign of the Temporal Domains of the Holy 


Pones were illegitimate claimants of or pretenders Roman Church. * 
) the papal throne.) The Popes who resided at The Pope’s spiritual titles are: Vicar of Christ, I, 
Avignon are marked with (A.) c. = circa (about). | Successor of St. Peter, Bishop of Rome, Archbishop 
The Pope's temporal title now is: Soverei and Metropolitan of the Roman Province, Primate 
th po M w is: Sovereign of | of Italy, Patriarch of the West, Supreme Pontiff 

le State of Vatican City. Formerly it was, } of the Universal Church. 


Date Date Date Date 


Cons. Name of Pope Cons. Name of Pope ||Cons.| Name of Pope ||Cons.| Name of Pepe 


. Petrus Bonifacius V. J a 
St. Linus |Honortus I. naneon ay. (A.) 
. Cletus ; z Urbanus V. (A.) \ 
. Clement I. % GregoriusXI1. (A.) «+ 
78 | Urbanus V1. f- 


. Anacletus : z : 
. Evaristus 64 c Clement VII.(A.) 


St. Alexander L. St. Eugenius L 003 |Joannes XVIII. Bonifacius TX. 
. Sixtus I. St. Vitalianus Sergius IV. 1394 | Benedictus XIII. 
Be 2 Namitha poe wu. Benedictus VIII. " (A.) 
yeinus onus I. ‘ nnocenti i 
St. Pius I. St. Agatho oan te or ! 
. Anicetus St. Leo IL 
. Soterus St. Benedictus II. 
. Eleutherus Joannes V. Vv. es 
. Victor L. Conon e Clement VIII. . - i 
. oi Ae gs paee = E 
= xtus I. oannes VI. Stephanus ; 
t. Urbanus I. Joannes VII. Sal ery : i 
Sisinrius 4 
Constantinus I. 
St. Gregorius II. 
St. Gregorius III. : : iS) IV. 
St. Zacharius 1484 |Innocentius VIII f 
Stephanus IL. ' 
St. Stephanus III. Pi a. 
St. Paulus I. 
Stephanus IV. yi Leo X. rs 
Hadrianus VI. ee 


Hadrianus L. 7 
t. Clement VII. . 


St. Leo III. 
St. Stephanus V. Paulus IIT. @ h 
‘ Julius ITT. - 


St. Paschalis L. 
Eugentus II. Marcellus If. 


Innocentius V1. 
A. 


St. 
St. Sylvester I. 


St. Felix I1. 


St. Siricius 
St. Anastasius I. 


St. Innocentius I. 


St. Zosimus 

St. Bonifacius I. 
St. Celestinus I. 
St. Sixtus IIL. 

St. Leo I 


. Hilarus 


Valentinus 
Gregorius IV. 
Sergius IT. 

St. Leo IV. 
Benedictus III. 
St. Nicolaus I. 
Hadrianus IT. 
Joannes VIII. 
Martinus II. 


St. Hadrianus III. 


Stephanus VI. 


Romanus 
Theodorus II. 
Joannes IX. 
Benedictus IV. 
Leo 'V. , 
Christophorus 


St. Pius V 
Gregorius XIII. 
Sixtus V. 
Urbanus VIL 
Gregorius XIV. 
Innocentius TX. 
Clement VIII. 
Leo XI, 

Paulus V. 
Gregorius XV. 
Urbanus VIII. 
Innocentius X. 
AlJexander VII. 
Clement 
Clement X, 
Innocentius XI. . 
Alexander Vili. 
Innocentius XU. 


i Sergius III. 
. Symmachus Anastasius III. 
ormisdas Landonius 
_ 523 |St. Joannes I. Joannes X. 
526 Se Felix IV. Leo VI. 
520 |Bonifacius Il. Stephanus VIII. 


Leo 

Pius VIII. 
Gregorius XV1. 
Pius IX. 


578 |Pelagius II. 
590 |St. Gregorius I. 


Donus II. 334 2 |Pius XI. 
ie 974 |Bonifacius VII. 1342 asia XII. 
975 |Benedictus VII. A 


f ‘I 11 a Cardinal, made a tour of the United States mostly by airplane and was in 
es he naa of the Roman Catholic Church throughout the nation. 
Pi 2 he 


. a; d into hell; the third day He rose again’ 
of the Apostles’ Creed, as mow Be Orie dead: He ascended into heaven, sitteth at f 


ather Almighty, Creator He shall come to judge the living and the 
Oda the io Jesus Christ, His only | dogg.” 1 believe in the Holy Ghost; the Holy. 


the Hi 3 ; the communion 0 saints; the 
‘ was conceived by the Holy} uatholic Church the mar m OF sone ae 


st, .born of the Virgin Mary, suffered undes | forgiveness of sins; UL 
Se Pilate, was crucified, died, and was buried; | and life everlasting. Amen. 


‘SL AT he 7 Y Ae ee MAAROMONSINER TI cc 


\ 


( 


' Theodore Innitzer. . 
Apne Gabriel Tap 


- Boston, Mass.. Solar hae Cushing ..... 


& Epdianapells, Ind...yvoseph E. Ritter..,...... 1934 
woes San Antonia, Tex. 


Roman Catholic Hierarchy 
Source: Apostolic Delegation, Washington 


hurch is | Peter, Prince of the Apostles; Supreme Ponti of 

wide endaot tne Bonne cas oMUsct | che Onivgaal Ongeeh) Petraes 08 le 
born at Rome, March 2, 1876, ordained priest fh. oman Deeace’ Govercian af the State of 
April 2, 1889, consecrated ‘bishop by Benedict XV, Vatican City. 3 
May 13, 19177, proclaimed cardinal, December 16, The Gotisce of Cardinals, when complete, 
1929, and Secretary of State, February 17, 1930; | made up of 70 members; of whom 6 are Cardina 
elected im eh eer of Pius XI, March 2, 1939; Bishops, 22 are nerd nel: Friess, . aa : 
crowned Marc Cardinal-Deacons. e Colle 

The Pontiff is, in orders, a Bishop. His eccle- | Roman Church. The Cardina 
siastical title is: His Holiness, the Pope; Bishop of | elect his successor. 
Rome and Vicar of Jesus Christ; Successor of St. | their titles from the Suburban Sees of Rome. 


Na- Year of} Year o 
tionality | Birth Creat.< 


Name Office or Dignity 


Cardinal Bishops— 
Gennaro Granito Pignatelli di 


Belmonte...... Sb Soane Cae Biatiop of Ostia and Albano, Dean; Prefect 
e Ceremonial Congregation we- eee s+ e| Lbalian..... 
Enrico Gasparri........-+-- Pee of Velletri; Prefect of the Supreme 


ribunal of the Apostolic Signature....../|Itallan. 


Bishop.of Frascati: Vicar General of Rome; 


ci aria Marchetti-Scivag- 
Secretary of the Congregation of the Holy = 


OMe rar asia. dc.a et 3 os at eee 
“Carlo Salotti.............-.|Bishop of Palestrina; Perfect of Congregation 
Of Ritég 22 Jc Aa aesich ks cc 05 eee 4 [italian 5 
fmrica Sibllia........055-+- Bishop oF Sabina and Poggio Mirteto. . talian. 


Cardinal! Priests— 
Alessio Ascalesi 
Michael Fauthaber. . 
Dennis J. Dougherty 
Giovanni B, Nasalli-Rocca 
Alessandro Verde 
Joseph Ernest Van Roey... 


.|Archbishop of Naples.......---.- Ttallan. 
Archbishop of Munich and Freising 
Archbishop of Philadelphia...... 
Archbishop of te Fag Be aes i intr Bed ON OR Sy 
Archbishop of Bol 
Archpriest of the Basilica of St Mary. Major. ae 

Archbishop of Malines. ..........cesacsers pele 


Auguste Hiond............. ‘| Archbishop of Gnesna and Posnania. . --|Polish..... 
Pedro Segura y Saenz....... Archpishow or Gevilla: sees cates ; 
Tidefonso Schuster. Archbishop of Milan..... oecesecert cas vusies 
EmanueleGoncalvesCerejeira| Patriarch of Lisbon..........sce.seee cee 
Luigi Lavitrano.,.......... hee of the Sacred Congregation of Re- 
: gions 2h. 24. asiee. Pe cae eae mee 
Raffaele Carlo Rossi........ Secretary of ee Congregation...... 
>. AchilleseLienart............ Bishop Of Bikes. Ui.kaek «cake kee cite ata 
. Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi..... Prefect of the  Coherepaticns for the Propaga- 


tion of the: Faith. -f 0.) . vane ett ate 
Datary of the Fone; "Arehpreist and Prefect 
of Saint Peter's. 


Fraucesco Marmagg Prefect of the Conse nm of the Counc 
Emanuel Celestine Suhard. .|Archbishop of Paris......... Peeve 


Giacomo Luigi Copello...... Archbishop of Buenos AireS...,....eeeeees+ 

Pietro Boetto........ ny tt Se Archbishopiof Genoa... 0. .ak ee cee ees et Ital 

Eugenio Tisserant....,.,....|Secretary of the S. Oriental Congregation; 
President. a Meee Biblical Commission, ......|Fre 

Adeodato G. Piazza,., 2s prattiarch of Venloesi. s... Uoss cen eee tenes Ttalian 


Giuseppe Pizzardo...., ,|Pretect-of the Sacred Congregation. of Semi- 


naries and Le ate ‘aeteing tele 
Pierre Gerlier....... 00.5. . |Archbishop of Lyons .. es ar, 
Cardinal Deacons— 
RSRIMLMONOROCIG DOOURIONINS .\| 5. vss coeeaccle sed siepeswceuwavgiiele ste «».-|Italian..... 
Nicola Canali.............. President of’ the’ Pontifical ‘Commission for 


As ae Italian.... 


tn Ser hao: bor ck tra noces Reais eoee 
Massimo Massimi sees Tatton, 5 
Giovanni Mercati. oe ee i veces SHACAMAM. Wk 


Roman Catholic Hierarchy of the United States 


Source: Apostolic Delegation, Washin, 

Peastoits th ed to the United States—Archbishop Amleto ete Cicognani, S.T.D., Ph. 
J.U.C. Secretar atraeey Luigi Raimondi, Joseph M. McShea, Giovanni Ferrofino, Donald 
Carroll and E. C. Daly, O.P. Assistant Secretaries—P. A. Skehan, O.P., and E. A. Heston, C.S.C. 
office of the Apostolic Delegate is ab No. 3339 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 8, D.C. 


a | 


ARCHDIOCESES , 
See Archbishops er See Archbishops Con 
Baltimore, Ma... +»»-Michael J Curley........19 New Orleans, La.... ‘4 
John McMamara (Aux) : “1928 Newark, N. ee t ow ae abs F i : Me 


Louis F Brees Aux, 21945 

Chicago, Ill....,...Samuel A. Stri : voit : 
Bernard cs Sie qeereyy 1934 
William D. O’Brien (Aux.).1934 

‘Cincinnati, Ohio... wa) MoNicholas, S oa cece, Omaha, Nebr 

r UX} 

Denver, Colo.......Urban J. Vebr.. 0.211031 die 

’ Detro ch...,..Hdwar oon +1926 | Portland, Ore, .Edward D. H 
Stephen ‘Wounieni "ais. 1938 od e 

Prende Kivads ironed L. beoke hee St. Louls, Mo... John J. Glennon. 
‘Henry P. oe (Co-ad) 1927 St. Paul. Minn:... 


Peeves 


ah aed 


Pees 


yy 


CIC b'e Sieve “Jonny - Heohlinan (Goad. -)1941 | San Francisco, Cai 


ho: 
seph T. MeGueken (Aux.) 1941 | San win V. I 
Tonicviie, TES valine vie A. Floersh.... i wine : tesa lee Washineyon: D Cc. aves 
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DIOCESES 

8 : See ae Cons 

Di cwecct crac Ws ritegerald, 8. 3...0. 4s: ‘arquette, Mich... .Francis J. Magner ........ 
ie Monterey-Fresno .. Philip G. Goner. Vevenen 2521938 
Mobile, Ala........ Thomas Toolen. ...a..+- 1927 
Nashville, Tenn.... William L. Adrian..... «.-1986 
SOerer gee, "i836 oo Miss.....- Richard O. Gerow........1924 

we zdens ey he .Bryan J. McEntegart..... ; 

Baker: ie ; as J. F. bal Sunk aeeeen 4 Oklahoma, Okla... . Francis C. Kaley ee ave oe 
we... Henry Althoff ........-.. 914 " Bugene = faery 1937 

0-80). devia coe Sax 
BERS PSs fee ) | Owensboro, Ky..... Francis R. Cotton......,..1938 
soe ein oT Paterson, N. J......Thos. H. McLaughlin... ..1936 
92 Peoria, Til... .. 20 Joseph H. Schlarman. . ...1930 
FS 1935 Neg Pa. . Hugh C. Bovle......... . +1921 

> RS ee Ponce, P. R.. 2.00 .., Aloysius J. Willinger, 
ee a 0 ohn O'Hara.” "1 77..1940 C.S.8.B. 1929 ° 
Joseph H. Burke (Aux. ..1943 | Portland. Me.. +++ “1932 
y - 1945 | Providence, R i. 1934 
tee - .1938 | Pueblo, Colo.. -1942 
: Hae Raleigh, N. C..... 1945, 
Rapid City, & D 1910 
ge v. ew. Nev. “if - 18h 
74 Bdw. G. Hettinger (Aux.) | 1942 ond, Va... 'P 193 

eter L. Ireton (CO! Pees 
‘Corpus Christi, Tex. S pecrony fare woe * 1936 Rochester, N. Y.....James E. zeton (Co pins ate iaee 
Covington, Ky..... William T. Mulloy ’ sia mat 1945 Rockford, Tl....... John J. Boylan...... aoe 1943 
‘Grookston, Minn. “Francis J Schenk. «2. 1945 | St Ciovd, Mian. Jon Ee ee ites 
dllas, Texas......Joseph P. Lynch......... 1911 | Se oe Mo... Gharles H. Mi eBlond..2212.1933 


ywenport, Iowa. . .Ralph L*Hayes.-......-.:-.5 Saginaw, Mich Wm. F. M ri 
foc Urphy. ./...++2-4938 
Moi Be vee | ap -opbeereewt 1934 | Sait Lake C., Utah. . Duane G. Hunt....... “22211987 


ee San Diego.,.......- Chas. F. Buddy........4: 1936 


Sacramento, Cal....Robert J. Armstrong. epee) 


-1940 | San Juan, P. R..... James Davis.......-.++-- 1943 
on ** "618 Sav: Be te iehae G. P. O'Hara isc iee tas ~1929 
ee ee 1934 Scranton, 'Pa.. “William J. Hafey.........1925 
tp eseeree Martin J. O'Conner ee rs 
BSI G2: sd Gerald Shaugnnessy, 8. M.1 


. Edmond Heelan. . 


r 
Lea ae Ly 3 Superior, Wis. . 
Syratuse. N. ws 


. Walter A. Foery.......- 
aears Hie Toledo, Ohio. 


..Karl J. Alter..... anpremne ote 
bee Ee A Ga Bch oan 
Lg Peers “G . =n , Sdgawitd ercke oaaaeete's 

_ W. Va....John J. Swint........ 222-1923 
“Honolulu, Hawaii . 1941 ; C. H. Winkelman. .:,.....1933 


‘ansas City, Mo....Edwin V. O’Har: ¢ ~ * = " 
Crosse, Wis..... Alexander J. McGavick. _Edmond J. Fitamaurice. ..1926 
John P. Treacy (Co-ad) - - : Bp dearer Jone on 
paievette. a at OE fone 5 eae ie 1 Youngstown, Ohio.,.James A. McF addon erie teae 
_ Mich...... = e Military Vicar...... EE acd a Soe ita By ' 
Leavy: worth, Kan. . : m ‘1 cCarthy...:. : 
Lincoln, Neb.....-- Louis B. Kucera William R. Arnold........ 1945 - 
Little Rock, Ark....John B. Morris. . ees Ruthenian diocese ( ieee Takacb ay rtbteOreh .1922 
(2) Const’ tine ones a 925 


tle Rock, Ark.. “TA. L, Fletcher (Aux. oe 
Sent chester. N. H. “Matthew F. Brady......- A. Senyshyp (Aux.). 
ee a Se 


: Roman Catholic Statistics for the United States 
Source: Official Catholic Directory, copyrighted 1945, by P. J. Kenedy & Sons 


_ Apostolic 


70,710|  414,497|\Little Rock....| 158 62 7,557| 34,786 
100'792| 1,155,201||Manchester....| 254) 86) 19,939 168,250 
197.029| 1,652,587||Marquette. .... 142} 86] 13,234] 81,097 
"038| 250, Mobile. .....-- 239| 80| 10,911) 59,492 
13,822) 89, Monterey- 
148'757| 800,638]|__ Fresno 123 2; 21,222] 156,580 
faa] waeaelavaeieiie: <-") al] aon] abi 
21,035 atchez. . % y 
81,519 500,000 9 denburg. 207| 112| 24,177) 116,497 
821 ? oma City 
bee 58.755| 435,000 mish. oe is f| 2079) 2, 86|,, 950,786) emai 
Pe 98.471| 820,970||Omaha.....-..| 268) 161 21,767| \ 103,000 
30.38 1 $e 887 Sipe. Beds 207 3 28286 131508 
113, aterson.....-- ' A 
133 08a 924,937||Peoria.......-- 331|. 162| 24,409] 135,569 ~ 
2313 $3,412||Pittsburgh..... 978| 375| 76,076) 718,155 
58,467| 500,000||Portland, Maine 304| 132| 27.836) 196,081 
Ym 63.252| 294,861||Providence. . 469| 125! 42,809] 365,767 
i 29'875| 232,975 Pueblo Ci eae 93| 43 6,972 2,988 
“San Francisco - 43,877| 525,000||Ral leigh (oe eh 142| 86 3,059, 1 3 
pia Be. a eek 133/80, 40.9351 {3:007 
irial.-.-|- 94) °_47 $7250| _ 4,162||Richmond. . --. 180} 68] 11,431) 62.752 
22'268|  122,185||Rochester...... 410| 166| 28,411] 236,649 
: *154||Rockford...... 917| $7| «:12,324) 78,948 
1'712|  10,697||Sacramento 114, 59 9,526| 92,166 
12,9 192)|Saginaw..... 127| 82} ~—«13,140] 102,46 
11,02 *663||St. Augustine 157| . 72} 10,892 i 
:30 0,521||St. Clow 240| 13 15,065 Saene 
151.127] 1,062,996||St. Joseph 118} 61 4,509 26,8 i 
97,9 2'993||Salina.. . - 120 96 g007 aa 
47;753|  ,90,090/|8al on aril gal~—s15,362! 149,000 


17'378' 124,486!'San Diego, 


= S Archdioceses 
alae Children| Catholic Dioceses, Cler-|Chur-| Children| Catholic | 
Vicariates- Attend. Pop. b goal a gy | ches} Attend. Pop. 
postolic 


Bali | ; ie ee 


i 


ER Oe St ye ne 
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eae . eames 


a) 


i Archdioceses 7 Ce 

Archdioceses hur-| Chitdren| Catholi : 

-|Chur-| Children| Catholic Dioceses, Chur. 

G = Labennp oe cae Snes Attend. Pop. Vicariates- ches | Attend. Pop, 
Apostolic Apostolic = 
arlest af 4 2,591| 14,412||Sayannah- yf 

Gueyente BI] 95 1,997] _34,040|| | Atlanta 40 6,725] 25,5008) 

ivouna | 08) 38s) Gt) fotooe| Seat 3] at) eae 

Semecrnt| Hu 8 IE) Heats lanes Gi is) Es Bae 

Covington 116 26 > 2 46 8516 30°51 

28,459| |Spokane > . F 

Daine é 132 a 3786 75,000 Springfield, Til. . 129 14,201 93,56 

i 126) 12,275] 61, pringfield, : _ 

Dee are 149 66 6.63 43,500|| Mass..-..... 209 40,476] 503,756 

Duluth 113 70 86 86,139||Steubenville.. .. 57 6, : oe 

El Paso. At 123| 49 5.735| .123;500||Superior....... 71 10,661 300-89 

IB ae oe Se 263; 119 18,836 139,247 Syracuse tae 131 19.819 252.2708 

i 52 ; 000||Toledo........ ; z 

Ponies 289 95 24,338 195,020 Trenton Pa Aes 138 i 34,397 - 250,36 

Retse| 150) 112 12/82 : ucson........ : 701 
Bor Way ---| 435] 139) 24.024) 172-290) Wheeling. 137° 11463| 61s 
Bae 56] ~ 20) : ; fehita. <a i 1183 

Eapeiod es 245| 117)  27,650| 239,0421|Wilmington. .. - 38 6.698 36,56 

Grand Island... 90 51 5,167 7,54 Winona Roc + 88 12,19 9, 

carcass | 153) fa) eae Sessa sce | tae) 2d] Manel eaeay 

9 5 ' ; ; 

Sous: iby asi 185 27,737 183,000 ee ea as 140 5,516|. 303,06%% 

isburg....- 166] 82 5, °951||Pi ; 

Harttord... iii] 849] © 320] 50,930] 661,843] (Greek Rite) . 187 1,674] 272,40 

Helena... 5 110) ba Hye caren V-A of Alaska . 34 44 511 13, | 

Kona: 231 o7 14864 79,52 Potaks0)-, 38.454 |14,302| 3,205,804|23, 963,670 

: 160| 27.423} 139,547 oa ee 
tafanets “ind.: tis 54 4/382 31,700 1964.25. OR 37,749|14,791| 3,037,856|23,419, 700m 

Lafayette, La...| 160| 86] 24,825] 265,971 1943.02.22. 36,970) 18,970| 2,048,723|22,945,243 

Lansing.......| 136} 66 15,890} 80,00 193920 sens 782|18,260| 2,170,102|20,268,402 

Leavenworth...| 277| 134 11,208 80,000 19235 see 22,545|17,062| 1,922,420|18,260,792 

Lincoin........ 138] 140 6,832 33,624 


All of the data in the tables, including population 


The first 20 dioceses in the above list are arch- 


_ dioceses. 


ardinals 1, (Philadelphia); Archbishops num- 
see 22; Bishops, 134; Abbots, 28. There are 258 
seminaries with 21,523 students; 210 colleges with 
92,426 students; 1,599 high schools, diocesan and 


, are for the archdioceses and the dioceses named J 


parochial, with 278,619 students; 7,493 elementary 
schools, parochial, with 2,029,012 students, teach 
ers in diocese, 95,773. Orphan asylums 373 with 
8,254 dependent children; 685 general hospitals § 
101 special hospitals; 231 homes for the aged 
Converts in the last year numbered 84,908. 


The National Catholic Welfare Conference 


Source: An Official of the Organization 


The National Catholic Welfare Conference was 
organized (1919) as a common agency acting under 
the bishops to promote the welfare of the Catholics 
of the United States. The Conference has for its 
incorporated purposes ‘‘unifying, coordinating and 
organizing the Catholic people of the United States 
in works of education, social welfare, immigrant 
aid and other activities.” The Conference com- 
prises the following departments and bureaus: 

Executive — Bureaus maintained: Information, 
Immigration, National Center Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine, Publications, Business and 
Auditing and Catholic Action, monthly publica- 
tion, N. C. W. C. 

Youth—Facilitates exchange of information re- 
garding the philosophy, organization, and program- 
content of Catholic youth organizations; promotes 
the National Catholic Youth Council, the federating 
agency for all existing, approved Catholic youth 
groups; contacts and evaluates national govern- 
mental and non-governmental youth organizations 
and youth servicing organizations. 

Education—Divisions: Statistics and Informa- 
tion, Teachers’ Registration, Sele 

Press—Serves the Catholic press in the United 
States and abroad with regular news, features, 
editorial and pictorial services. 

Social Action—Covers the fields of Industrial 

Relations, International Affairs, Family Life, Civic 
Edueation, Social Welfare, and Rural Life. 
. Legal—Serves as a clearing house of information 
on Federal, State and local legislation, and when 
requested represents Catholic interests before 
federal executive offices. 


Lay Organizations—Includes the National Coun- |! 


Catholic Women, which maintain at N. C. W.' C, 
headquarters permanent representations in the in- 
terests of the Catholic laity. These councils func- 
tion through some 5,700 affiliated societies— 
national, State, diocesan, district, local and parish; 
ace through units of the councils in many of the 

oceses. ‘ 

The N, C. C, M. maintains at its national head- 

uarters a Oatholic Evidence Bureau and a Catho- 
ie Radio Bureau; and sponsors a weekly nation- 
wide radio Catholic Hour over the network of the 
National Broadcasting Company and a second 
program, The Hour of Faith, over the Blue net- 


work, 
‘The N. C. C. W. maintains in Washington, D. ©., 

the National Catholic School of Social Service. 
Catholic Action Study—Devoted to research 


cil of Catholic Men and the National Council. of 
oO. WoC 


and reports as to pronouncements, methods, pro 
grams and achievements in the work of Catholic 
Action at_ home and abroad. 7 
N. C. W. C. Administrative Board—Most Rev.‘ 
Edward Mooney, Archbishop of Detroit, chairmans 
of the Administrative Board and episcopal chair~ 
man of the Executive Department; Most Rey.) 
Samuel A. Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago, vices 
chairman and treasurer of the Administrative 
Board; Most Rev. Francis J. Spellman, Archbishopé 
of New_York, secretary of the Administratives 
Board; Most Rev. John F. Noll, Bishop of Forti 
Wayne. episcopal chairman of the Department of 
Lay Organizations; Most Rev. John J. Af 
Archbishop of San Francisco, episcopal chairman, 
Department of Catholic Action Study; Most Rev.) 
Joseph F. Rummel, Archbishop of New Orleans 
episcopal chairman of the Legal Department: 
Most Rev. Karl J. Alter, Bishop of Toledo and: 
episcopal chairman of the Social Action Depart- 
ment; Most Rev. John G. Murray, Archbishop of 


art=| 


of the Youth Department; and Most Rev. John T. 
MeNicholas, O.P., Archbishop of Cincinnati, e iz 
copal chairman of the Department of Eduéatic 

Assistant Bishops, Administrative Board—M 
Rev. Emmet M. Walsh, Bishop of Charleston; Most 
Rev. Richard O. Gerow, Bishop of Natchez: 4 
Most Rev. Bryan J. McEntegart, Bishop of shop of 


burg; Most Rev. Thomas K, Gorman, Bishop 


Under the N.C.W. 
Motion pyr (Most Rev. Joseph H. 
Bishop of 
Archbishop of Los Angeles; Most Rev, 
Keough, Bishop of Providence; Most Rev. Jo 


Noll, Bishop of Fort Wayne, and Most 
Stephen J. Donahue, Auxiliary Bishop we Ni 
{ f 


2 
5 
n 
oO 
gS 
Cee eee ee 


means towards the accomplishment of this ; 
the publishing of a reokly Classification of ee 5 


Aa 


films. The Legion of Decency has its Na- 
onal Office in the Archdiocese of New York— 

dress: 485 Madison Ave., New York City, N. Y. 
Phe executive secretary is Right Rev. John J. 
icClafferty. 
Board of Catholic Missions—Most Rev. Moses E. 


. Rev, John A. Floersh, Archbishop of 
Ouisville; Most Rev. James E. Kearney, Bishop 
2 ester; Bishop Noll; Most Rev. Joseph E. 
itter, Bishop of Indianapolis; and Most Rev. 
J. Swint, Bishop of Wheeling. 
ittee on Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
rine—Most Rev. Fdwin V. O’Hara, Bishop of 
Sansas City, chairman; Archbishop McNicholas; 
Most Rey. Gerald P. O’Hara, Bishop of Savannah, 
tlanta; the Most Rev. Christian H. Winkelmann, 
ORES Wichita; and Bishop ,Kearney of 
r, 


ligion—Catholic Welfare Conference; Episcopal Bishove: Bible Names 305 


Committee on National Organization for De- 
eency in Literature—Bishop Noll, chairman; Most 
Rev. Urban J. Vehr, Archbishop of Denver; Most 
Rev. Edward F. Hoban, Coadjutor Bishop of Cleve- 
land, Bishop Alter; Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, 
Bishop of Indianapolis; and Most Rey. Bernard J. 
Sheil, Auxiliary Bishop of Chicago. 

Committee on the Propagation of the, Faith— 
Archbishop Spellman, chairman; Archbishop Mur-= 
ray; Most Rev. Charles F. Buddy, Bishop of San 
Diego; and Most-Rev. Richard J. Cushing, Auxi- 
liary Bishop of Boston. 

Committee on the North American College— 
Most Rev. Ralph L. Hayes, Titular Bishop, of 
Geropoli and Rector of the North American Col- 
lege in Rome; His Eminence William Cardinal 
O'Connell, Archbishop of Boston; His Eminence 
Dennis Cardinal Dougherty, Archbishop of Phila- 
delphia; Archbishop Curley; Archbishop Spellman}; 
Archbishop Cantwell; Archbishop Rummel; and 
Archbishop Stritch. 


Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church 


Most Rev. Henry St. George Tucker, 281 Fou 
ary of the House of Bishops, Rey. John H. 


Alabama—Charles C. J. Carpenter, Birmingham. 
laska—John Boyd Bentley, Nenana, Alaska. — 
ona—Arthur B. Kinsolvying II (miss.), Phoenix. 
ansas—R. Bland Mitchell, Little Rock. 
ifornia—Karl M. Block, San Francisco, Sacra- 
“mento; A. W. Noel Porter, Sacramento, Los 
ngéles; W. B. Steyens, Los Angeles; Robt. B 
ooden, Suffragan, Los Angeles, San Joaquin. 
Sumner F. D. Walters, Fresno. 
Dotorado—Fred Ingley, Denver. 
iConnecticui—Frederick G. Budlong, 
Walter H. Gray, Suffragan, Hartford. 
sta; North—D. H. Atwill (miss.), Fargo. 
ota, South—W. B. Roberts, Sioux Falls; Con- 
rad H. Gesner, Coadjutor, Sioux Falls. 
Delaware—A. R. McKinstry, Wilmington. 
trict of Columbia—Angus Dun, Washington. 
Florida—F. A. Juhan, Jacksonville; Henry 
Louttit, Suffragan, Orlando. 

Florida, South—John D. Wing, Orlando. 
Georgia—Middleton S. Barnwell, Savannah. At- 
lanta; John M. Walker, Atlanta. 
idaho—Frank A. Rhea (miss.), Boise. 
Hlinois—Wallace E. Conkling, Bishop of Chicago, 
Chicago; . J. Randall, Suffragan, Chicago. 
Quincy: W. L. Essex, Peoria; Springfield: John 
. G. White, Springfield. J 
Indiana—R. A. Kirchhoffer, Indianapolis, Northern 

"Indiana; Reginald Mallet, Mishawaka. 
Iowa—Edward L. Haines, Davenport. 


rt? 


Hartford: 


D: 
D 


Kansas—Goodrich R. Fenner, Topeka, Salina; 
“Shirley H. Nichols (miss.), Salina. 
Kentucky—Charies Clingman, Louisville. Lexing- 


\ ton, (vacancy). 

ouisiana John 9 Jegkorn,: Fem Orica: 

Maine—Oliver L. Loring, Portland. 

Maryland Noble = het Baltimore, Easton; 

Ww. lelland, Easton. 3 

ee tactte Henry K. Sherrill, Boston. Ray- 

-mond A. Heron, Suptesee, Pasion: Western: 

0 aa: 

William A. Lawrence, Spring Donald: 

Herman R. Page, 


Michigan—F. W. Creighton, Detroit; 

-Marcuette. Western: L. B. Whittmore, Grand 

“ ids. 

Peanoiis: Benjamin T. Kemmerer, suffragan, St. 
an M. Gray, Jackson. 


- Aldrich, Coadjutor, Detroit, 
avsota—Stephen Edwards Keeler, Minne- 
Scarlett, St. Louis. West: Robert 


New Hampshire—Jo 
w Jersey—wallace 
._ Banyard, _Suffragan, 

Benjamin peestber Ds Newark; 

jow,: Suffragan, Newark. 

Ba mex co—James Moss Stoney, Albuquerque. 
‘New York—Wm. T. Manning, New York City; 
'* Charles K. Gilbert, Suffragan, New York City. 
' Central: Malcolin E. Peabody, Syracuse. Western: 
Cameron J. Davis, Buffalo. Rochester: Bartel 
Ef 


Bible Na 
a mes of Bible char- 
: reat number of 

place names. 


Source: Secretary of the House of Bishops 


rth Ave., New York 10, N. ¥., Presiding Bishop; Secre- 
Fitzgerald, 7301 Ridge Boulevard, Brooklyn 9, N. ¥ 


j 


H. Rheinheimer. Rochester. Albany: G. A, Old= 
ham, Albany, Frederick L. Barry, Coadjutor, 


Albany. Long Island: James P. _DeWolfe. 
Garden City. John I. B. Larned, Suffragan, 
Brooklyn. 

North Carolina—Edwin A, Penick, Raleigh, Hast 
Carolina: Thomas  H. Wright, Wilmington. 


Western North Carolina, Robert Emmet Gribbin, | 
Asheville. " 
Ohio—Beverly D. Tucker, Cleveland. Southern: 
H. W. Hobson, Cincinnati. , 
Oklahoma—Thomas Casady, Oklahoma City. 
Oregon—Benjamin D. Dagwell, Portland. Eastern: 
W. P. Remington (miss.), Pendleton. ; 
Pennsylyania—Oliver J. Hart, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh; Austin ’ Pardue, Pittsburgh. Bethle- 
hem: Frank W. Sterrett, Bethlehem. Harrisburg: 
J. Thos. Heistand, Harrisburg, Erie; Edward P. 
Wroth, Erie. - \- 
Rhode Island—J. De W. Perry, Providence; G.°G. 
Bennett, Suffragan, Providence. 


South Carolina—Thomas N. Carrtithers, Charles- - 


ears South Carolina: J. J. Gravatt, Co- 

umbia. 

Tennessee—J. M. Maxon, Memphis; Edmund P. 
Dandridge, Coadjutor, Nashville; John E. Hines, 
Coadjutor, Houston. vs : 

Texas—Clinton 8.’ Quin, Houston. Dallas: H. T. 
Moore, Dallas; C. Avery Mason, Coadjustor, 
Dallas, West Texas; North Texas. 

Utah—Arthur W. Moulton (miss.), Salt Lake City. 

Vermont—Vedder Van Dyck, Burlington. ' 

Virginia—F. D. Goodwin, Richmond; Suffragan, 
Wiley. R. Mason, Charlottesville, Southern: 
William A. Brown, Norfolk. Southwestern: H. 
D. Phillips, Roanoke. 

West Virginia—Robert E. L. Strider, Wheeling, 

Wisconsin—Benjamin F. P. Ivins, Milwaukee, 
Fond du Lac: Harwood Sturtevant, Fond du Lac. 
Eau Claire; William W. Horstick. 

Washington—Olympia: S, Arthur Huston, Seattle 
Spokane: Edward M. Cross, (miss.), Spokane. 

Wyoming—Winfred H. Ziegler (miss,), Laramie 

Africa—Liberia: Bravid W. Harris (miss.), Mon- 


rovia. 3 
azil_-Southern: William M. M. Thomas (miss.} - 


- ‘Porto Alegre; A. T. Pitham, Suffragan, Porto 


Alegre. 

Chine_Shanghal: William P. Roberts (miss.) 
Shanghai, Hankow: Alfred A. Gilman, Hankow. 
‘Anking: Lloyd R. Craighill. Bishop of Anking 
Wuhtu.. ‘ 

Haiti_G. Alfred Voegeli (miss.), Port au Prince. 


Panama Canal Zone—Reginald H. Gooden, Ancon. 
Cuba—Alexander H Blankingship, Havana. 
Dominican Republic—C. Alfred Voegeli in charge,. 
Port au Prince, Haiti. = 
Hawaiian Islands—Honolulu: Harry S. Kenned» 
(miss.). Honolulu. : 
Mexico——Efrain Salinas (miss.), Mexico D. FP. 
Philippines—Norman S. Binsted, Manila: Robert F 
pla yeu este) ens 
a erarien F. Boynton, Coadjutor, San Juan and 
Virgin Islands. ; 


mes Still Predominate 
Source: Bible Facts 


e often eke But re 

ill predominate over those from other 
ee When those names originated, 
symbolica] and almost magical significance was 0: 
utmost importance, 
least has stuck to 


shorter names are mor 


them through the ages. 
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their)" 


Colmore (miss.) San Juany 


and some of the symbolism at 
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Religion—Denominational Headquarters 


1oq be - eS ae 
Headquarters of Religious Denominations == 
oe * Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


: | 
! tana Synod 
- -—General Conference, | ' Evangelical Lutheran Augus A 
ee Be ecnineton 12, D. C. President, J. | North America—President, Pigs Ss = * 
L. McElhany: Secretary, E. D. Dick. 2445 Park Ave., Minneapolis 4, isa? 8 
“American ‘anwangelical Lutheran, Norwegian | Dr. D. Verner Swanson, Gowrie, Iowa. ; oy 
Synod uf—President, Rev. N. A. Madson, Princeton, Evangelical Lutheran Church of America a 
Minn.; Secretary, Rev. George O. Lillegard, 323 | sen’s Sypod)—President, Rev. Geo. Bredeson, Ta 
Harvard St., Cambridge 39, Mass. lor, Wis.; Vice President, Rev. J. O. Blaness. Seu. 
American Lutheran Church—President, Dr. Em. Haven, Minn.; Secretary, Rev. J. H. Stense 
Poppen, 57 E. Main St., Columbus 15, Ohio; Sec- | 3032 I7th Ave. So., Minneapolis 7, Minn. 
retary, Prof. E. J. Braulick, Seguin, Texas. Evangelical Lutheran Synodical Conte 
Arerieam Lntheran Cypforcncecresient, M3 | Nrtn MS ebnaae SL, OURO Wile 
troit, Dine ecateey Hew, Lawrence M. Stavig, | retary, Prof. George V. Schick, Ph.D., 801 DeM¥ 
D.D., 625 West 26th St., Sioux Falls, S. D. Ave., St. Louis 5, Mo. 5p oe 
Apostolic Episcopal—9148 193d St., Hollis, L. I. Evangelical and Reformed Church, oe ps 
N. Y. Bishop, Rt. Rev. Arthur W. Brooks; Sec- —— A ie ave erate Te wagen ee 
Race nie bre iets. Charch of North Amer- | tary, Rev. William E. Lampe, PhD., LL.D, Dil 
ii ani oa f- Moderator Rev. Harvey J. Orr, | 1505 Race St., Philadelphia 2, Pa., Treasurer, 
: Beare cherry, pa Ge’ Rev. R. K. Atchison, A. Keck, Synod Bldg., 1720 Chouteau mee Bi 
D.D., Rimersburg, Pa ; “4 — Mo. Board Centers; Philadelphia, Pa. @ 
‘Associ 1 i Church, Gen- - » 7 ; 
Beenie otitha atoderstor, Rev. R. ‘A. Lummus, & attend teetinee e ne porte AmetirS ae 4 Ej 
> Princi Rev. ; unctions now ta : : 
D.D., Edgemoor, So. Car.; Principal Clerk, eoHint ant ete oe) 


Willi . Car. mi 
| Bh. Convention’ a ae National— | Friends’ General Conference of the Religious S& 


¥ Lapsley | ciety_of Friends—Chairman, Bliss Forbush, 51/ 
St. selma, Ala. Sosipey, “ict 5. Me Nabrit, | No. Charles St., Baltimore i0, Md.; Secretary, 
\ 682 So. Lauderdale St., Memphis 5, Tenn. pera Walton, 1515 Cherry St., Philadelphia | 


Baptist Convention Northern—President, Mrs. . .. A 
Leslie E. Swain, Craigville, Mass.; Corresponding Sed Bey eee Fhilada 
Secret Mei ig Ne ws Recording Secretary, | Arch St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
‘ i ‘allup, D i | Friends, Religious Society of—Five Years’ Mee 
New Sark 16° wy ie Herold J Manson, ing 01 Se: ath pst, Richmond, aes Secre 
‘ : N. Y. rrol T. iott. ends’ General Conference 
i iiton: Souther Presiaént pr. | fetary J. Barnard Walton, 1515 Cherry St., Phil. 
Bs Pat M. Neff, Baylor University, Waco, Texas: Sec- } delphia 2, Pa. American Friends Service Committ; 
" retary, Dr. Hight C: Moore, 161 Eighth Ave., No., (ayo denen aortas sa 2 SD ee 
x ashville 3, Tenn. p », : . 
Baptist, Free, General Conference of—(United St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. aya 
with the Northern Baptist Convention.) Hebrew Congregations, Union of American 
= ont Merchants Bldg., Cincinnati 2, O.; Presiden 
Baptist, Seventh Day General Conference _| Adolph Rosenberg; Director, Rabbi Maurice I 
President, Perley B. Hurley, 4751 Park Ave., Riv- Bisendrath: A sea Se Rabbi Louis 1. “Reese 
ee meponding Secretary, Cosctland | "poly @¥thodor © Chaves, tn’ Ameritas ae 
‘ . Davis, atchung Ave., Plainfield, N. F ; : ee 
i Christian, General Convention of Christian s toteeae and Apostolic—Primate, Archbishe 
Chureh—Now united with the Congregational | James; Secretary of the Holy Synod, Bisho 
: Churches; see Congrezational Christian Churches oe Cathedral, 221 West 69th St., New Yo 
: Christian Reformed Church—Stated Clerk otf kee sc 
: Synod, Rev. John De Haan, Jr., 825 N. Otillia 
S.E., Grand Rapids 7, Mich. ° 
. Church of Christ, Scientist—Christian Science 
Mother Church. The first Church of Christ, 
Scientist, in Boston. President, Mrs. Myrtle Hoim 4 
Smith; Clerk, Miss Mary G. Ewing, Administrative | (7? Ave., N. ¥. 16, N. Y. President Rev. Frankl: 
Board, The Christian Science Board of. Directors. ark Fry; Secretary, Rev. W. H. Greever. 
Address, 107 Falmouth St., Boston 15, Mass. Lutheran Church, Missouri Synod—President 

Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. | DT. J. W. Behnken, 533 So. Kenilworth Ave., @ 
Mormon), Salt Lake’ City 1, Utah. President, | Park, Ill.; Secretary, Dr. M. F. Kretzmann, 3 
peorse mere ee Bounsellons, I X Sees Clark, ce i nes Kendallville, Ind. & 

+ an avid O, McKay. President 0: e Quorum utheran Council, National—2 ee 
of the Twelve Apostles, George F. Richards. Pre- | New York 16, N. Y¥. “Exec. Dir, Dre Raiph fi 
siding Bishop of the Dhurch, Le Grande Richards. | Long. Departments of Welfare, Publicity, Informs 
Secretary to the President, Joseph Anderson. tion and ‘Statistics located in New York, 8 

_ _ Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-da} Saints, | 2bove. 
Beaieary, 0. W. Newios, Indcpendence Mon" | Burntvedt anesoug eeetnget eee Ph, Tae 
POW. ‘ ce, Mo. , Augsburg Seminary, nneapolis, nie) 

Churches of God in North America (General | Secretary, Rev. Sverre Torgerson, Morris, Mimi! 
Eldership). President, Rev. A. L, Shuey, 716 Lin- Lutheran Synod of New York, United—231 Mz 
Eefever! 1232. No, iith’ St disrrishurgh, “bet: | frederick Re kcmuvel, LDN. Siearieek Wane 

re i + Harrisburgh, ‘i 7D-D:: ana 
Clerk, Rev. Elza L. Beery, 4119 Bellevue Road, F, Wagner; Secretary, Rev. aul White sot ay 
Toledo, O ; J Lutheran World Convention—American Sectio +4 
Congregational Christian Churches of the U. §. | Executive Committee—President, Dr. F. H. Knubes 
a Gy otesel Counc. of 287 pourth Ave. New Rey ee lee H. Long, 231 Madison A) 
Soe or X. oderator, Rev. r. Ronald WwW Yor » N.Y. 
Bridges, 11 Lebanon Ave., Sanford, Me.; Minister, Methodist, The—Coun : : 
Rev. Douglas Horton, Associate Secretary, Rev. | Bishop Charles C. Teed Dal pee ce 
Frederick L. Fagley, as above. The Board of Home | retary, Bishop G. Bromley Oxham, 150 Fifth Avek 
Missions of the Congregational Christian Churches, | New. York a4, et. OY. ‘ i 
Boofon hr Mass. ""io So. Ua"Sag ‘See ase: | wilted, Epecoba, | Atrican—senior leh 
; Ge : oh cago illiam Alfred F 1 
3. Ill.; The American Board of Commissioners for | Atlanta, Ga. Secretary of Bishepe coat Bia 
Foreign Missions, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass.; | Monroe Hortensius Davis, 1296 Druid Hii Ay 
the Council for Social Action, 287 Fourth Ave., N.| Baltimore 17, Md. ay nq] 
y. yee Regional Office, 19 So. La Salle 5 i nag Episcopal, African Zion—Bishop, CG 

Disciples of Christ, International Convention— panes! oth Cai te ag Prebetiee < Ky 
President, Dr. M. E. Sadler, Texas Christian Uni- Rey. S. Gapp D.D., 69 W Chast beg The 
versity, Fort Worth, Texas; General Secretary, | Pa.: Vice-Presidents:. (East at ue . Bethlehe 
‘ Graham Frank, 3711 University Blvd., Dallas, | Stocker, D.D 45 West Church pe 

3 ‘Tex.; Secretary,Transportation Dept., H. B. Hollo- Pa.; (Western); The Rev ute Stra 

Way, 222 Downey Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 4045 Cherokee Drive Madisot e: M 
Evangelical Church, General Conference of the— | William G. Miller, 428 Main St 

President, Board of Bishops, Bishop J..S. Stamm,| Moravian Southern Provii P a | 
Evangelical Press Bldg.. 3rd & Reily St., Harris- | Rt. Rev. J” Kennein Prong sage eens 

burg, Pa. Secretary, Bishop G. E. Epp, 104'So. Ells- | Winston-Salem, N Gs: Vice. Poastaeee Churc! 
worth St., Naperville, Ili. , H. Allen, D.D., Kernersvilie Teeident, Rey. 


— 


Jewish Congregations of America, Union « 
Orthodox—Rm. 309, 305 Broadway, New York 7, 
¥. President, Dr. Samuel Nirenstein; Exec. Dit 
Leo S. Hilsenrad. 


Lutheran Church in America, United—231 Madi 


; Treas 
+» Bethlehem, 


’ 


Mormon Church—(see Church of 
atter-day Saints.) ao 
‘ Nazarene, Church of the—General Church Secre- 
tary, Rev. S. T. Ludwig, D.D., 2923 Troost Ave.. 
Box 527, Kansas City 10, Mo. 
New Jerusalem (Swedenborgian or New Church), 
General Corvention of the—President, Rev. Everett 
K. Bray, 48 Quincy St., Cambridge 38, Mass.; 
Recording Secretary, Horace B. Blackmer, 62 Earl 
_ St., Malden 48, Mass.; Treasurer, Albert P. Carter, 
511 Barristers Hall, Boston 8, Mass. 
_ Old Catholic Church in America—Presiding 
" Bishop, Archbishop William Henry Francis, D.D., 
|) Woodstock, N. Y.; Secretary. The Most Rev. Bishop 
“Se Bs Zielonko, D.D., 48 Charles St., South River, 


¥, 
% 


Orthodox Patriarchal Synod, Américan—Arch- 
bishop-Administrator. The Most Rev. Ignatius W. 
A. Nicholas, Box 399, Middletown Springs, Vt.; 
Chancellor. The Very Rev. H. Boris Piatov; 
Bishop-Coadjutor and Superior, Society, of St. 
Basil, The Rt. Rev. Alexander Turner, 340 East 
55th St., New York 22, N. Y. 

_ Polish National Catholic Church of America 
(and Lithuanian National Catholic Church)—Pre- 
' siding Bishop, M. Rev. Francis Hodur, 529 E. 

Locust St., Scranton 5, Pa.; Bishop Coadjutor, 

John A. Misiaszek, 529 E. Locust St., Scranton 

5, Pa. Diocesan Bishops: Rt. Rey. John Zenon 
Jasinski, Buffalo, N. ¥.; Rt. Rev. Joseph Lesniak, 
_ Springfield, Mass.; Rt. Rev. Francis Bonczak, 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Presbyterian Church in the U. S. (The South 
ern Church)—Moderator, Rev. Thomas K. Young, 
D.D., 1750 Union _ Ave., Memphis 4, Tenn.; 
Stated Clerk and Treasurer, Rev. E. C. Scott, 
D.D., 1120 Liberty Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

Presbyterian Church in the U. S. of A.—Modera- 
tor, Dr. Wm. B. Lampe, St. Louis 12, Mo. Stated 

Clerk, Rev. William Barraw Pugh, D.D., National 

Headquarters, Witherspoon Bidg., Philadelphia, 

Pa. The Christian Education and Pension Boards 

ate at» Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa.; 

National and Foreign Mission Boards at 156 Fifth 

Ave., New York 10, N. Y.- 

Presbyterian Church, Cumberland—Moderator. 
Rey. S. T. Byars, Rogersville, Ala.; Stated Clerk, 
General Trayeling Secretary and Financial Agent, 

) Rev. Wayne Wiman, 117 Eighth Ave., So.. Nash- 
President, Board of Trustees of 
_ General Assembly, Rev. Walter Chestnut, 209 E. 

qth St., Hopkinsville, Ky. 
United—Moderator, Rev. 

Bellevue, Pa.; Principal 
LLD, 805 Taylor 


= 


Rev. Franklin J. C 
Departments and Divisions are located 


National Council; 


mestic Foreign 


purn Delhi, India 
eee times C. par _....L0s Angeles, Calif. 


5 6 C. ‘Santiago, Chile 
a ee nies Borne oe, attics 
Con ; 
Booth, Newell ‘Ses Moines, Iowa 


eae ia “New Orleans, La, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chunking, China 


‘St. Paul, Minn. 
Jackson, Miss. 


“Washington, D. C. 
‘gurieh, Switzerland 


“’ Madison, Wis. 
"Buenos Aires, Argen. 
_ Denver. Colo. 
‘Birmingham, Ala. 
..Boston, Mass. . 
_ St. Louis; Mo. 
to dato Pekin. China 
“St. Louis, Mo. _ 

_, Nashville, Tenn. 

_. Atlanta, Ga. 

Liberia, West Africa 


Rabbinical Assembly of America, 3080 Broadw 
New York 27, N. ¥. President, Dr, Robert Gordis, 
elle Harbor, N. Y.; Vice-President, Dr. Israel MJ 
Goldman, Providence, R. I.; Treasurer, Rabbi 
Arthur H. Neulander, Richmond Hill, N.-¥.; Rec. 
Sec., Rabbi Elias, Charry, Philadelphia, Pa.; Cor. 
ga ge rik tern M. Cohen, St. Paul, Minn. 
is, Central Conference of America—Presi- 
as Dr. Abba Hillel Silver, Ansel Road & Bast : 
St., Cleveland 6, Ohio. Adm. Séc., Dr. Isaac 

oa ey 204 Buford Place, Macon, Ga. 

S bbis of United States and Canada, Union of 
ee Nassau_ St.. New York 7,-N. Y © 
Pe sae Rabbis I. Rosenberg, El. Silver, B.-L. 7” 
je ans Executive Director. Rabbi L. Seltzer, } 

si Ses alee Church in America. General Svnod ot 

" ork—City offices, 156 Fifth Avenue, where 

a pee anes meet. President, Rev. Thomas P. Haig 
aoe 1 ey ae er Srunew N. J.3 Stated — 

Ave., New York 10, N: Sage ate me eS 
. Reformed Episcopal Church, General . 
the —Presiding Bishop, Frank V. or Glock DDE E 
Bishop aka eerie 4, Pa.; Secretary. 

. 1 

New "Pork 24 ea egins, D.D., 317 E, 50th St. 
eformed Presbyterian Church of North rica, 
erase of the—Moderator, Rev. M. 8S. MeMillan, :: 
New Concord, Ohio; Clerk, Rev. R. C. Fullerton, 

ae _Alexandria, Pa.; Stated Clerk, James S.- 
porine teee ae Pitan eras 22, Pa. \ 
my, e—Genral George L. Car- 
ae International Headquarters, Earnie: Eng- 
yea. National Commander, Commissioner Ernest 
Donald metas ‘National esdjusrters, 0100 
: iona: -130) 
West 14th St., New York i Nw 
ogue ouncil of America, 607 West 161st : 
Sears York 32, N. Y.; President, Rabbi Herbert’ 
A oldstein; Secretary, Benjamin Koenigsberg. 


- 


. 
a 
: 


Statistical Bureau—Di 5 ; 
aotaboee. reau—Director, Dr. H. S. Linfield, © 
Synagogue of America, United, Broadway and 


122nd St.. New York 27, N. Y. President, Samues 
Rothstein; Secretary, Barnett E. Ko in: , 
Manager, iy Lichtman, mer, 
nitarian—American Unitarian Association, 

Beacon St. 8, Boston, Mass. President, SO ods - 
erick May Elliot; Treasurer, Percy W. Gardner: Het 
Secretary, Rev. Dana McLean Greeley. a 

United Brethren in Christ, Church of the—Head. 
quarters, 1430 U. B. Building, Dayton 2, O. There — 
are five active Bishops: A. R. Clippinger, Dayton. 
O.: J. B. Showers, Harrisburg, Pa.; Ira D. War-. » 
ner, Pomona, Calif.; V. O. Weidler, Kansas City, ~ 
Mo.: Fred L. Dennis, Indianapolis, Ind.; Chairman. 
A. R. Clippinger. Executive Secretary, D. T | 
Gregory. : 

Universalist Church of America—President Rev 
Ellsworth C. Reamon, D.D., 736 Livingston Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Gen, Supt. Rev. Robert Cummins, 
D.D.; Sec. Miss Esther A. Richardson, both 16 
Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. yeh 

Volunteers of America—President and Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Mrs. Maud_Ballington Booth: 
Nat’l Commander, Brig. Gen. William M, Hughes; 
Treas., Colonel William_R. Apetz; Secretary, 
Colonel Charles Brandon Booth; Publications Sec- 
retary, Colonel Agnes G. Smith, Nat'l Headquar- 


iw 
4 


Protestant Episcopal 
i i h Ave., New York 10. ters, 34 West 28th St., New York 1, N. Y. 

“Yl ef oreciden ties Right Bev. Henry St. AeA i Mesley is Rarepe tig Connection: (oa wt 
ucké rae "Franklin J.| America—President, F. R. ; Secreta avid 

eS ak Beastie Sree 3 A. Rees, 330 East Onondaga St., Syracuse g, N.Y, 

; : « < 

} # 

. Bishops of The Methodist Church A 
Source: Commission on Public Information of The Methodist Church : 4 


Lacy. G. Carieton 
Ledden, W. Earl..:.....- 


Lee, Edwin F..........--. Washington, D. Cs 

Lowe, Titus: ...-ss.cee% ..-Indianapozis, Ind. — 4 

Magee, J. Ralph........-- Chicago, Ill. : i 

Martin, Paul E.........-+ Little Rock, Ark. 

Martin, William C. .......Topeka, Kan. ‘ 
* Melle, F. H. Otto......--- Berlin 5 ’ 

Mondol, Shot K. .......- Hyderabad, India r 

Moore, Arthur J.....:....Atlanta, Ga. cheb Te 

Oxnam, G. Bromley, ...-.New York, N. XS 

Peele, William W. ...-.--- Richmond, Va. 

Pickett, J. Waskom,...-. Bombay, India 

Purcell, Clare .,.+-.- Charlotte, N. jC. \ 

Rockey. Clement K.....-. Lucknow. India 


Selecman, Charles C. ,.. .-Dallas, Texas 
Bye. fea" ae Baltimore, Md. 
. Houston, Texas 
Columbus, Ohio th 
Okiahoma wy Okla 
a. ( 


Smith, B. Lester....- 
Smith, W. Angie, 
Straughn, James H. 
Wade, Raymond J. . 


yr EF Pittsburgh, 


Ward. Raiph A. .._--. t- Shanghai. China 
Watkins, William T. ...- Louisville, Ky. =. 
Wesley, Arthur F. +++». Buenos Aires, Argen — 
‘ iy 
: foal 


Religion—United States 


There were in continental United States in 1945, 

» 256 Religious Bodies with 253,762 churches and @ 
membership of 72,492,669, of which 59,717,107 were 
13 years of age and over, as compared with 256 
Religious Bodies with 199,302 churches and a 
membership of 55,807,366 in 1936 (U. S. Bureau of 


Census of Religious Bodies in United States 
Source: Yearbook of American Churches, 1945 Edition 


X 


Denominational Census nce 


the Census). Each church was requested to report | 
the number of members according to the defini- 
tion of membership in that church or organization. _ 
In some religious bodies the ‘term member is) | 
limited to communicants; in others it includes | 
all baptized persons; and in still others it covers | 
all enrolled persons. ; 


21,728, 


— “a 
Member- Member- 
Denomination ship, 1945 Denomination ship, 1945 
All denominations............---. 72,492,669||Church of the New Jerusalem: 
-m = General Convention of the New Jeru- al 
Adventist bodies:. salem in the U..8. A... 2..5....2-* 5,175 
Advent Christian Church...........- 30,547|| General Church of the New Jerusalem. 1,387 
Church of God (Adventist) 5,295||\Congregational and Christian ‘ 
Life and Advent Union.............. 288 MuTChes sj 9 els ae see 1,075,401 
Seventh-day Adventist Denomination. . 194,832||Congregational Holiness Church..... 2,849 
Primitive Advent Christian Church... 538||Disciples of Christ...........-.--.--. 1,672,354 — 
African Orthodox Church........... 5,200||Divine Science College and Church... 4,085 — 
Amana Ghurch Society............-+ 880||Eastern Orthodox Churches: onl 
American Ethical Union............. 2,875 Albanian Orthodox Church........... 3,1379 
American Rescue Workers.........-..- 300 American Holy Orthodox Catholic ’ 
Apostolic Overcoming Hoiy Church of Apostolic Eastern Chureh.......... 1,3258 
ES 8,000 Apostolic Episcopal Church.......... ,389 — 

_ | Armenian Orthodox Church of Am... 18,787 Bulgarian Orthodox Church.......... 1,336 
Assemblies of God, General Council.. 227,349 Greek Orthodox Church (Hellenic)... . 250,000 
Assyrian Jacobite Apostolic Church. . 3,100 Holy. Orthodox Church in America 
PUNE ARETE Seis. bio 26 aye nse «co \ata= + woes 4,489 (Bastern Catholic and Apostolic)... . 1,300 
Baptist bodies: | Roumanian Orthodox Church........ 21,000 

Northern Baptist Convention......... 1,555,914 Russian Orthodox Church............ 300,000 
Southern Baptist Convention......... 5,667,926 Serbian Orthodox Church............ 42,000 
National Baptist Convention, U.S.A...} 4,021,618]| Syrian Antiochian Orthodox Church.. . 20,300 
National Baptist Conv. of America....| 2,352,339|| Ukrainian Orthodox Church of America 39,500 
American Baptist Association......... 15,022||Erie side Church. ......02......-5..5 6 
Christian Unity Baptist Association. . . 418|/Evangelical and Reformed Church...| 675,958 
Colored Primitive Baptists. : 43,897||Evangelical Church... .............-. 255,881 
Duck River (and Kindred) Evangelical Congregational Church. . 25,952 
tions of Baptists....... 7,951||Evangelistic associations: 
Evangelical Baptist Chure 400 The Apostolie Christian Church, a 
Free Will Baptists ....... 118,871 INAZaPGAR cule 65 Soe gins 5 See US 1,663 
General Baptists......... ; 39,600|} Apostolic Christian Church of America. 6,425 
General Six Principle Baptists........ 280|| Apostolic Faith Mission. ..... ; 2,288 
Independent Baptist Church of America 129 The Christian Congregation 3,820 
Wational Baptist Evangelical Life and Church of Daniel’s Band... a 131 
: Soul Saving Assembly of U.S. A... .. 59,743 Church of God (Apostolic) eee 3,085 
i! 69,157 Church of God As Organized By Christ . 2,192 
17,186]| Hephzibah Faith Missionary Association 350 
ao Metropolitan Church Association. .... 961 
: 22,345|| Missionary Bands of the World....... 190 
i 6,490 here Chureh Association....... 5,000 
a 6,581 Pillar of Dyes. Ge cha Shy wie eee 4,044 - 
125||Faith Tabernacle. ........2........; 200 

wt Federated Churches................. 88,411 

: 201||Fire Baptized Holiness Church....... 000 

2 Free Christian Zion Church of Christ| . 2,478 

75,000||Friends: » ; 
27,000|| Primitive Friends.............:..... 13 
2,000 Religious Society of Friends 
nd (CODSerVAtIVe] ) fo meen ee en ree 3,351 * 
17,669]| Religious Society of Friends (General =| 
Cpnferante) ax cc eee nce eh ce ee ae 173870 © | 
180,278|| Religious Society of Friends (Five Years 5) 
526 CECT) ieee ines eae ah chet oe 70,000 
3,271]) Religious Society of Friends (Philadel- | 
25,806 4 Bl i SnW Vidiniiyy? s/t Poe Cee 4,966 6 | 
Old Order or Yorker Brethern........ 291 Veale ieones - eee i Say ~ = $233 @ 
; _ Brethren in PENS Ursalertcsisie gs win a: xu sh 5,171]| Oregon Yearly Meeting of the Friends ‘ | 
| United Zion's Children.) 22271 °270. 7’ 1,025 urch... 3,691 
Buddhist Churches of America 70,000|| Ohio Yearly Meeting of the Friends ‘ Ay 

; 5,175 $ 

re} 770 

453 

| 30 

- bs 

E 4 

5 é 
C 4 2 

3 302 

ne 5,000 

; 40,275 : 

5 60,000 | 

: 12,337 i 


oes of the Nazarene............. 187,082 et hoe PA ex Pente- 7 
ssemblies of God......... 
eee ot See eh 879|)_ Unorganized Italian Christian Churches 91867 
urches of Christ.................. 309,551|| Jewish ‘Congregations $ 
Churches of Christ in Christian Union Kodesh Church of Immanuel... . | toe 562 
Ghurches of God: Hoiiness.........\ || 8'872/|38ferc@ay Saints: 
eet eapehig of the Churches of Church of Jesus Christ (Bickertonttes), bse 
eyes Cetera ode 33,563)/ Church of Jesus Christ (Cuttlerites)... 24 
rches of the Living : Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
, Ge of the Aa (Christian Saints 870,346 
; rkers for Fellowship) ........... ,  120]| Church of Jesus Christ (Strangites). : 
_ Church of the Living God, ‘The Pillar Sohesrar oOo i: 
: oS hee Bere cs 1g - Reorganized Gaurce: of Jesus Christ o : 


4,838 


ad 


<< 


ee 


dist Church 


who are of every ages race, rating 
c 


and creed. About 80% are American porn or 
naturalized citizens. Food and lodging are pro- 
- yided at reasonable rates and recrea ional and 


| 'gtne Merchant Marine School’ (established in 


War II. 
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ft. | farers. protecting 


Pe? a 


os Member- 
* Member- 
: pesceaisetien Brea ececys > Denpeination a eee 
- The er House of the Lord (Apostolic ‘dj _atasap ye Zion Union Apostolie Church 3,000 
Liberal Catholic Church............. 2,002 Ciena ce. ence ae 9,36 
‘Lithuanian Natienal Catholic Church 3;325|| Wesleyan Methodist Connection of ae 
Lutheran bodies: America. 29,33 
American Lutheran Conference: Moraviun Sddicss (oo 8a pee eee RSE Uae eS, 
American Lutheran Churef........ 584,499 Bohemian and Moravian Brethren. . 250 ; 
Evangelical Lutheran Augustana Evangelical Unity of Bohemian and 
Synod of North America........ 373,163 Moravian Brethren in North America 538 
Norwegian Lutheran Church” of Moravian Church (Uniteas Fratrum)... 40,764 
S . America... -...-2.......-- »....| +595,034||National David Spiritual Temple of % 
ae Lutheran Free Church........-.... 49,583 Christ Church Union (Inc.) U.S. 15,898 
United Danish Evangelical Lutheran New Apostolic Church............. | 8 55 
Church in America.............- 34,628||Old Catholic Ghurches in America: 4 
Lutheran Synodical Conference of American Catholic Church, Archdiocese p 
North America: ‘ a Of Noe be bdic. dee ee 1;400:) 
‘ vange! utheran Synod of American Catholic Church (Syro-An- ee 
Missouri, Ohio and Other States} 1,356,655 GOGHEADI AS. eth erties Sree 3,162 
a ge Lutheran Joint Synod Old Catholic Church in America. ..... 6,274 | 
Of Wisconsin and Other States..| 324,492|/Pentecostal assemblies: : f° 
Slovak Evangelical Lutheran Pentecoastal Fire Baptized Holiness 
“Cn A ea 22,186 Chuareh..¢ 252. + S55. Sats oe eee 1,900 
Norwegian Synod of the American Church of God in Christ (Pentecostal). | 210° 
Evangelical Lutheran Church. . 8,85: Pentecostal Assemblies of Jesus, Christ, 17,000 
_ Negro Mission... ... te DO 11,521 International Pentecostal Assemblies. . 6,33) ‘ 
United Lutheran Church in America... .| 1,690,204 Penetecostal Assemblies of the World. . 5,713 . 
Church of the Lutheran Brethren of Pentecostal Church of God of America, 37,048 
BEIGE SE Siete fast a aes oat sh ys 2,250 Pentecostal Church, Incorporated... . . 20,00 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Amer- Calvary Pentecostal Church, Inc...... » 20,000 
ica (Elelsen Synod). ........-...-- 1,400||_ Pentecostal Holiness Church. .......- 24,910 
Finnish Apostolic Lutheran Church... . 14,511||Pilgrim Holiness Church............ 25,668 +: 
Finnish Evangelical Lutheran Church Polish National Catholic Church... . 250,000 
(Suomi Synod) ........-....-..-+-; 28,365||Presbyterian bodies: Ke 
Finish Evangelical Lutheran National ‘Associate Reformed Presbyterian : 
Church of America......<.-..-...- 5,928 Church (General Synod)........... 23,385 ; 
Ieelandic Evangelical Lutheran Synod J Associate Presbyterian Church of N. A. 25) q 
of, North America........-..------ 1,386 Colored Cumberland Presbyterian , en 
Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church Chore sss. see See : 30,000 “a 
“AE nt Co ee Re re ee 18,313 Cumberland Presbyterian Church 64,984 
The Protestant Conference (Lutheran) . 3'253|| Presbyterian Church in the U. S.. 565,853 
Independent Lutheran Churches... -... 2'423|| Presbyterian Church in the U. 8. A 2,040,399 
Mayan Temple...........--«---+-+-- 2,916 Reformed Presbyterian Church in 
Mennonite bodies: North America, General Synod. e 1,559 sy 
Central Conference of Mernoites..... 3,216|| Orthodox Presbyterian Church. . 7,084 4 
Chureh of God in Christ (Mennonite)... 3'000|| Reformed Presbyterian Church of T Noe Mil 
Conference of the Defenseless Men- North America (Old School)........ 6,617 ; 
nonites of North America.......... 1,626 United Presbyterian Church of North : ‘ 
Evangelical Mennonite Brethrep...... 1,240 Americas 274). 432 scene agate eee 193,637 f 
Conservative Amish Mennonite Church 3.936||Protestant Episcopal Church........ 2,227,524 
General Conference of the Mennonite Reformed ies: be 
Church of North America,......... 40,000|| Christian Reformed Church.......... 128,914 
Hutterian Brethren.........-+--++--- 26 Free Magyar Reformed Church in ' 
Krimmer Mennonite Brethren Con- Amertoa. 20. Sd.2b 2S Es ce ae 6,1 26\s ae 
POPERNN oi « dnid 3 as Cu ietee «+b oo 1,558|| Reformed Church in America......... L 169,390 eb 
Mennonite Brethren in Christ........ 10,061||Reformed Episcopal Church........- 8,939 \ 
Mennonite Brethren Church of North Roman Catholic Church. ......---+-]  s- -as- ' 
America. .....- 0-06-20 r creer rece 16,125||Salvation Army...--...--->---- , 208,829 
_ Mennonite Church..... cgcteteceess 51,813)\\Scandinavian Evangelical bodies: : 
Mennonite Kleine Gemeinde......... 275||" Norwegian and Danish Evangelical 
Olid Order Amish Mennonite Church. . 13,408 Free Church Association of N. &..-.- 10,033 
Old Order Mennonite Church (Wisler). ae Evangelical Free Church of America... 11,052 
_ Reformed Mennonite Church...-..--. 1,900|| fyangelical Mission Covenant Church ‘ 
Stauffer Mennonite Church.......... 167 DMAmerICa. och eg ieee es. 48,000 
__ Unaffiliated Mennonite Congregations. 422\|lo ohwenkficlders: /..23 sarees > eR 2,050. 
Methodist bodies: Sociale thren.. chins oe eee 521 
¢ African Methodist Episcopal Se é 868,735 ailitaaliees}. «are Diete''éip siete eames aay ; 
é rar a od aaces eee of 489,244 darernesonat General Assembly of 100,000 
' ~ African Union First Colored Methodist PIrityalists «a. eee "ART 
> Protestant Church.......0.-----++ 2,597|) N ational cinetiet eter are ma y eas 
_ Apostolic Methodist Church. sss ee + = 31 Ee D! bikes fe Nee Hh oeratats etc} 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church. . 382,000 Progressive Spirituals CH ipteresa a < , 
Congregational Methodist Church... .. 16,163||Triumph the Church and Kingdom of| * 30,000 P 
Congregational Methodist Church of God in Ghrist......--+--++++++-%" ves PF 
Cea oe Bios 6,593||Unitarian Churches.....--/--+++--+- 62,593 
Free Methodist Church of N.A.....-- 46,783||United Brethren bodies: 4 
Holiness Methodist Church....,-.--- 57 United Brethren in Christ.......--.-+ 433,480 
Independent A.M.E. Denomination... 1,00 United Christian Church.........-.-.-. 676 
The Methodist Church.......-...--- 8,046,129 Church of the United Brethren in | 
New Congregational Methodist Church 1,44! Christ (Old Constitution) ...-.....- 15,401 
. Primitive Methodist Church aah asiee 185|\ United Holy Church of America, Inc. 25,000. 
Pad Reformed Methodist Chureh_.... .. : 326|| Universal Emancipation Church....- 1 
ae Reformed Methodist Union Episcopal 3.000||Universalist Church of America. . Ane 
ee, Oouren > Gongroestl Serer 5 Wedautalsociety, 
Reformed New Congregationa = 329||Volunteers of America...--..----+->> 4,230" 


in addition ; 
321 entertainments were attended y 


seamen. ; 
For more than 100 years the Seamen's Church 
Institute of New York has befriended these sea- - 
their pernone, rae med. sna 
age, and keeping pace W eir ¢ 
en yon changing times. In wars and depres- 
sions it has rendered valiant service to thousands 
of all races and creeds, welcomed torpedoed and — 
shipwrecked crews, provided a clean, comfortable 


place for rest and recreation. 
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5310 Religion—Church Members U.S.; World Religious Pop. : Ten Commandm 
~~ Church Members’ in the United States ; 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census; data are for 1936 


1936 1936 1936 
Total Exclusive otal Exclusive > 
STATES Members | of Jews STATES Members| of Jews _ 
SS ee ee an | Pe eS eS peat meeie | 
. binges 3 .138,472| 1,128,337||Nevada......-cce.+eceees 27,881 27,636 3 
Pyrat a ae 1188.090| '163,540||New Hampshire : 237,736] _ 234.7. 
New Jersey. 2,357,432 
New Mexico 43.9 
New York.. 7,150,501 
North a a th 
North Dakota............ A 
10. . .. aides Sete ehasieealals Sn 2,934,248 
OklanOMa seals cis sini laicws os 587,42 
Oregon. 2..dsceais t ojeie Pnvaee 249,275 
Pennsylvania......-....+-. 5,412,246 
Rhode Island. . j.c.i02 00s 473,361 
South Carolina..........-.|e. 710,163 
South Dakota... 278,567 
8||Tennessee 918,809) 
Texas. 2,298,966 
Utah. 72,699 
Vermont - 169,792 
Virginia.) Aw. <s as 1,017,531 
Washington occa. i pce es 367,261 
Wrest Virginia... 5... «nem 491,607 
21 WISCONSIN 6 Sk opsis cust prciste = 1,605,820 
PW OMI. 4 cine, 5 (oka -0'5 s'ai< aie 67,770 | 
‘ 0 ———_-—-— 
MONTANA i. Sec ece see oe ,138 169;442)' Total. fosci< soja cewns « 55,807,366] 51,166,182 % 
ONGILE ESS ear 566,806 553,884 


Of ne Sere membership—less 10,029,328 whose sex was not reported—20, 131,413 were males; 25,646,625 } 
were females. , : ‘ 
Members of urban churches numbered 38,519,170; rural, 17,084,410. 
The membership by ages—less 11,215,915 who did not report—was: 13 years and over, 36,739,178; ¢ 
under 13 years, 7,852,273. > 5 | 
“Im the 162,233 churches reporting, there were 18,389,001 Sunday School scholars. 


: THE NEGRO CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 

_ The United States Bureau of the Census received | 29,738, Episcopalians; 137,684, Romar? Catholics; | 
returns for 38,303 Negro churches. Of the 5,660,618 | 7,535, United Holy Church, ‘ 
members, 3,894,098 were Baptists; 1,386,357 Meth- The church edifices were valued at $164,531,531; | 
Odists; 9,067. Lutherans; 13,963, Presbyterians: | the church debt was $19,224,858; the church ex=+ 
6,367, Adventists; 7,379, Holiness; 68,648, Church of | penditures in 1936 were $27,802,469; parsonages # 
God, Church of Christ; 20,437, Congregationalists; | were valued at $12,392,842. 
21,950, Disciples of Christ; 12,337, Independents; Sunday schools numbered 2,424,800. 


Religious Population of the World 

Sect No, Amer.|So. Amer, 
Catholics: 

Roman........ 

Orthodox....,. 

Protestants*.... 


Europe 


Asia Africa Oceania Total 
——$—$— | —___—_—- a 


47,056,724| 60,836,143) 203,944,823) 9,213,413] 6,866,072] 1,858,488] 329,775,663 ¥ 
1,208,167)... Sok. os 112,447,669) 8,106,071] 5,868,089).......... 127,629,986 | 
41,943,104) ~ 657,481) 81.767,0. 4,422.777| 2,782,864) 6,372,250) 137,945,530 


Total......... aur OSS 613,493,624] 398,159,5. 21,742,261| 15,517.025| 8,230,738| 592,406,542 ! 
OWE. sv asses ee| 4,971,261 226,958) 9,372,666 572,930 +869 26,95 as | 
a 138,299,144) 55,538,211) 21,4 8) 220,978,848 § 


67,868] 220, 
956,607,018] 76,301,961! 46,868,506]1,318,914, 254 
Total.......,.| 83,984,238] 22,361,565) 153,026,476) 1,095,479,092|132,383,041 68,363,328 1,555,546,740 


Grand total ...'174,202,223) 83,855,189| 551,186,022) 1,117,221,353/147,900,066 76,594,066 2,150,959,919 
Orthodox (Eastern) Catholics includes Russian, Greek, Albanian, Bulgarian, Rumanian, Serbian, 
S ; 


b 
cE] 


Syrian, Armenian and Coptic Catholics. 


The Ten Commandments . ; 
Source: ‘The Holy Bible; Exodus 20: 2-17 i 


The Ten Commandments—known also as the Six days shalt thou labour, and do all thy wor' 
Decalogue--accordin to Exodus XX:19, were pro- But the seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lori 
claimed. by God to the Israelites at Mount Sinai | thy God; in it thou shalt not do any work, thou, n 
and ia on two tables of stone any none nor Le Gaughtes, fred Manservant, ni 

Exod. XXXI: ‘ y maidservant, nor cattle, nor h ‘anger 
f in, the Jing James version (1611) of the Bible | that is within thy gates, fe cea 
the Ten Comman ‘ : rins. ays the Lord made heaven and j 

I am the Lord thy God, which have brought thee | the sea, and all that in them is, and rested A 
out of the land of Egypt, out of the house.of | seventh day: wherefore the Lord blessed the S: 
bondage. bath day, and hallowed it. 

Thou shalt have no other Gods before me. Honor thy father and thy mother that thy days 

Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven | may be long upon the land which the Lord thy Gor 
image, or any likeness of any thing that is in| giveth thee. 
heaven above, or that is in the earth beneath, or Thou shalt not kill. 
that is in the water under the earth: Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

Thou shalt not bow down thyself to them, nor Thou shalt not steal. 
serve them: for I the Lord thy God am a, jealous Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
God, visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the | neighbour. ; 
children unto the third and fourth generation of Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s house, thou 


i 


them that hate me; shalt not.covet thy neighbour’s wife. n= 
And shewing mercy unto thousands of them that | servant, nor his matdservant, Be: his: ee is 
love me, and keep my commandments. ass, nor anything that is thy neighbour’s, - £ 


Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy} The Douay version of the Bil ; A 
God in vain; for the Lord will not hold him guilt- | 1609, and the. King James versio ete ih eunereat a, 
less that taketh his name in vain. agreement as, regards the Ten Commandm 

Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it holy. although there is a variation in verbiage. 
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The Young Men’s Christian Association was 
founded in London in 1844 by George Williams 
and a group of associates who were employed by 
Hitchcock & Company, a drapery firm. ike 
earlier religious societies of young men in Great 
Britain, in America, and on the Continent, this 
Small group of apprentices was unusual because 
of living on the premises among scores of -fellow- 
_ @pprentices and because of their deep concern to 
qgominate the environment for good by friendly con- 
» tacts and religious association. The movement soon 
Spread into other countries and by its semi-cen- 
tennial in 1894 had spread around the world. By 
' this time, George Williams had become an out- 
standing business leader, and on this occasion he 
was knighted by Queen Victoria. Today the move- 
Ment has more than 10,000 branches in 68 countries 
-and-a membership of at least 2,000,000. 
The first North American Associations appeared 
in Montreal and Boston late in 1851 and were 
‘direct outgrowths of the London beginnings. The 
Organization spread rapidly throughout North 
America and today there are in the United States 
1,244 Associations with 1,200,777 members; while 
in Canada there are 79 Associations with 49,394 
Members. About two-thirds of the members are 
under 25 years of age. These Associations are 
found in cities, rural areas, colleges, railroad and 
industrial centers, while more than 6,000 Hi-Y 
clubs extend the mcvement into thousands of 
North Americah high schools. 
In World War I, the YMCA supplied 25,926 
special workers, half of whom served overseas with 
American, French and other Allied armies, while 
the American people supplied $170,673,914 for this 
work. From united financial effort in the final 
campaign of World War I arose the proposals for 
eloser collaboration among the cooperating agencies 
in World War II and the origin of the United 
Service Organization presently at work, of which 
the YMCA is a constituent organization. Today it 
earries responsibility for work in 519 centers, 63 
of which are overburdened communities where 
essential war production is underway. These ser- 
vices, by government policy, are limited to Con- 
tinental United States and offshore bases. However, 
the Canadian YMCA is integrally related to the 
overseas service of the Canadian army. 


President, Rey. Daniel A. Poling, D.D.; Honorary 
Vice-president, Rev. William Hiram Foulkes, D.D.; 
Vice-presidents, Harry N. Holmes, Mrs. Hélen Lyon 
* Jones, Rev. J. Gordon Howard, D.D., Rev. 
Norman Vincent Peale, D.D., and Rev. Lawrence 
W. Bash; Executive Secretary and Treasurer, 
Carroll M. Wright; Associate Secretary, Rev. 
- Stanley B. Vandersall, D.D.; Educational Secre- 
tary. Rev. P. M. Simms; Field Secretary, Ernest 
_S, Marks. 

The headquarters of the si 
World’s Christian Endeavor Building, Mount Ver- 
non and Joy Streets, Boston, Massachusetts. This 
building was erected in 1918 by the contributions 
of one hundred thousand young people throughout 


rid. 
mS ro first society of Christian Endeavor was 


movement is in_ the 


The activities of The Methodist Church are ad- 
ministered from three principal headquarters— 
150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y.; 8106 Broadway, 
Nashivlle 2, Tenn.; 740 Rush Street, Chicago 11, 
Jil. The boards are as follows—Board of Missions 
and Church Extension, including Foreign, Home 
and Women’s Work, New York; General Board of 
- Education, Nashville; Board of Lay Activities, 
Chicago; Board of Publication, Chicago and 


- 
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The Young Men’s Christian Association 


In the regular civilian Associations the Centen- 
nial year finds, unprecedented emphasis upon the 
basic methods of work proven by a century’s ex- 
perience, such as, self-governing club organization 
among school and non-school groups of all age 
levels; training for citizenship through democratic 
procedures in inter-club residence, sports, student, 
young adult and other types of councils on both 
local and national levels; leadership training 


through activity in 112,000 regularly scheduled, La 


enrolled groups; national assemblies of high school, 
young men’s, student, transportation, industrial, 
foremen and other constituencies. Centennial em- 
phasis is being given to citizenship and 
affairs education as an official priority; health 
and physical education as a fundamental wartime 
need; religious education and Christian emphasis 
as a long-time feature; formal and informal edu- 
cation through some 30 curricular schools and more 
than 500 local informal educational programs; 
visual education through extensive motion picture 
educational seryice; publication and distribution of 
timely materials for young people; more intensive 
individual services, particularly in vocational guid- 
ance and counseling; through continued extensive 
camping programs; and through special concern 
for wartime needs of younger boys. In such activi- 
ties in recent years, young women and girls have 
had an increasing part, representing 
per cent of the total volume. 
absence of great numbers of young men, Associ- 
ation residence accommodations, which aggregate 
over 66,000 beds, have been inadequate, An 


ex- 
tensive service among Negroes has been operating — 


for more than 50 years, with a stronger recent 
emphasis upon inter-racial collaboration. 
Services among prisoners of war, which were 
extensive in World War I, are again a major 
feature of work on the basis of reciprocal agree- 
ments among the nations and conducted in col- 
laboration with the International Red Cross in 
relation to recreational, educational and religious 
services. Since 1889 North American Associations 


have helped in all movements in the Orient, Near . 
by supplying trained 


East and Latin America 
leaders for advisory purposes. These services con- 
tinue in war time except in certain occupied areas. 


eS 


Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor 


1883, the first Junior Christian Endeavor society 
was organized, and in 1891 the first Intermediate 
society had its birth. Now, 
ndeavor, there are societies adapted to all ages. 
inni ith Juniors and including adults and 
nembers who are called Alumni. 

There are about 80,000 Christian Endeavor S0o- 
cieties, than 4,000,000 members. So- 
cieties are found in eighty or more 
nominations, and in practically every country on 
the globe. 

The purpose of the society is, as expressed in 
its constitution, “to promote an earnest Christian 
life among its members, to Increase their mutual 
acquaintance, to train them for work in e 
church, and in every way to make them useful in 
the service of God and their fellow men. 

The International Society of Christian Endeavor 
is the clearing-house for all forms of Christian En- 
deavor activity. It publishes and circulates vari-~ 
ous literature, including the Christian Endeavor 
World, the official organ of the movement. 

The World’s Christian Endeavor Union com- 
prises all the national unions throughout the 
world, the number being more than fifty. 


Chicago; 
Nash- 
New 


lle; Commission on b 
York, Nashville, and Chicago; Commission on 
World Peace, Chicago; Commission on Ministerial 


and Finance, Chicago; 
and 506 Olive St., St. Louis by 
ance, 100 Maryland Ave. N.E., 
The Christian Advocate, Chicago. 
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45 East 65th Street, New York 21, N. 


The League of Nations came inte existence (Jan. 
10, 1920) through the coming into force on that 
date of the Treaty of Versailles. Its purpose, as 
stated in the Covenant, is ‘‘to promote international 
cooperation and to achieve international peace and 
security.’”’ From 42 members the League grew to 
include 60 nations (1935). Sixty-three nations have 
at one time or another been members. The United 
States and Saudi Arabia are the only nations which 
have never been members. The roll of States which 
are still officially members of the League follows: 


Afghanistan Iraq 
*Albania Ireland 
Argentina *Latvia 
Australia Liberia — 
*Belgium *Lithuania 
Bolivia *Liixemburg 
Bulgaria Mexico 
Canada *Netherlands 
China New Zealand 
Colombia *Norway 
Cuba Panama 
*Czechoslovakia Persia (Iran) 
*Denmark *Poland 
Dominican Republic Portugal 
Ecuador *Siam (Thailand) 
Egypt South Africa 
*Estonia Sweden 
_ Ethiopia Switzerland 
Finland Turkey 
*France United Kingdom 
*Greece (Great Britain) 
Haiti Uruguay 
India *Yugoslavia 


'*Dominated by Axis powers (Aug, 1944). 


Reasons for withdrawal from the League have 
been varied. Japan, the first of the great States 
to give notice of withdrawal, left the League 
because it adopted the report of the Lytton Com- 
mission which reaffirmed Chinese sovereignty over 

Manchuria and condemned Japan's aggressive ac- 
- tion. Germany, which had entered the League 
(1926) at. the time of the Locarno Treaties, gave 
notice of withdrawal (1933) when the powers 
‘represented at the Disarmament Conference refused 
to grant her equality in arms. Italy gave her 
notice of withdrawal (1937) because during her war 
with Ethiopia the League applied economic and 
financial sanctions against her dnd refused later 
to recognize her sovereignty over Ethiopia. The 
Soviet Union was expelled from the League at a 
special session of the Assemibly (Dec., 1939) because 
of her aggression against Finland. There have 
been no meetings of the Assembly since 1939. 

' Other nations, not members of the League either 
through failure to join or withdrawal are: 


Brazil Honduras 

Chile Hungary . Peru 
Costa Rica Nicaragua Spain 
Guatemala Paraguay Venezuela 


The organization of the League comprises three 

rincipal bodies: the Assembly, the Council and 
the Secretariat. When the League was still func- 
tioning fully, the Assembly met annually in Sep- 
tember and was in session for some three weeks. 
Every member State was entitled to one vote at 
Assembly deliberations and to send three dele- 
gates, either men or women. The Council, or 
cabinet of the League, met at least three times a. 
year. The Secretariat, which comprises the civil 
service of the League, up to 1939 had some 1700 
persons on its staff. It was organized in sections 
according to special phases of League work, such 
as political, economic, mandate, minorities, 
opium traffic, etc. Since now it operates under a 
greatly reduced budget and since much of its nor- 
mal work is not at present possible, the Secretariat 
has been reduced until it comprises slightly less 
than 100 persons. Of these about 30 are working in 
the United States. 

A part of the League Economic and Financial 
Organization is now established in Princeton, N. J., 
where it is pursuing research and publishing im-. 
portant documents. The Central Opium Board As 
ene from a branch office in Washington, 
D. C. Thus, from the United States and from 
Geneva, some of the non-political work of the 

\ ae still continues even under war-time con- 
ons. 

The League Assembly (1938) gave emergency 
powers to a Supervisory Commission enabling it to 
vote a budget and to carry on reduced activities 
in absence of regular Assembly and Council meet- 
ings. Dr. Carl J. Hambro, former President otf 
the Norwegian Storting, is Chairman of this Super- 
visory Commission. The Acting Secretary-General 
is Sean Lester of Ireland . 

The League of Nations Association was founded 

(1923); the name was changed (Feb, 1, 1945) to 
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World Facts—American Association for the United Nations 


American Association for the United Nations, Ine. e, 
Source: American Association for ee United Nations, Inc. (formerly League of Nations Association a 


the American Association for the United Nations. 

There are established within the framework of | 
the League the International Labor Organization | 
and the Permanent Court of International Justice | 
with headquarters before the war at-The Hague, 
the Netherlands. | : _| 

The object of the International Labor Organiza-" 
tion is the establishment of social justice through-— 
out the world. Membership in the League carries” 
with it membership in the Labor Organization.” 
Membership also includes certain countries which 
do not belong to or have ceased to remain in the” 
League. The present membership is some 50 coun=— 
tries. The League Organization consists of the In 
ternational Labor Conference which meets annua 
and the International Labor Office, which is 
controlled by a Governing Body. The Conference 
and the Governing Body consist of representatives” 
of Governments, employers and workers, The de- 
cisions of the Conference are in the form of draft 
conventions which each country is obliged to sub- 
mit to the proper authority for action. The mem- 
bership report at each annual meeting on the en- 
actment of legislation. Since the war the working 
center of the ILO has been transferred to Montreal. 

The Permanent Court of International Justice” 
(usually referred to in the United States as the 
World Court) was created under article 14 of the 
Covenant of the League, which provided that: | 

“The Council shall formulate and submit to the 
members of the League for adoption plans for the 
establishment of a Permanent Court of Interna-’* 
tional Justice. The Court shall be competent to © 
hear and determine any dispute of international 
character which parties thereto submit to it. The | 
Court may also give an advisory opinion upon any ~ 
dispute or question referred to it by the Council 
of the Assembly. 

The court consists of 15 judges, elected by the 
Assembly and Council of the League in independ- 
ent sessions. The judges are elected for periods of 
nine years and are eligible for re-eléction. Before 
assuming his duties each judge must take an oath © 
in open court that he will exercise his powers im- 
partially and conscientiously. It is the common 
practice for the full court of 15 judges to sit but a — 
quorum of nine is sufficient to constitute the Court, 
The judges when engaged on the business of the 
Court enjoy diplomatic privileges and immunities. - 
They may not engage in any other occupation of 
a professional nature or exercise any administra- 
tive or political function. , 

The Céurt held its first session (1922) and since 
then sixty cases have come before it. The opinions — 
are in many respects similar to judgments but _ 
they are made to the Council or Assembly of the 
League on points of law on which one of these 
bodies consults the Court. 

The expenses of the Court are paid by the | 
League of Nations and public sessions are held in 
which cases are heard and judgments delivered. y 

The president of the Court is J. G. Guerrero _ 
(Salvador) and the vice president Sir Cecil James 
Barrington Hurst (Britain). They were elected — 
(1930) for the 1931-1939 period. Because of World — 
Kind It Leia Soar were nel (1939) and the 

ges and officers held over in accordance 

boi nae ect Court. e Babe 

Ss probable that certain activities and assets 
of the League of Nations will be transferred to the 
new United Nations Organization. A subcommittee 
of the Preparatory Commission of the United Na- 
tions drafted recommendations on this subject at 
its. meeting in London in September 1945. Arrange- 
ments “- also be made for the Permanent Court 


, 


of Inte jonal Justice to. pe superseded 

Internati®nal Court of Justice of Rae ‘United Nae 

tions, Av statute for that new Court has been 

drafted. It is probable that the 1.L.0. will accord- 

new rh is popnection with the League of Na- 
and w ormulate som i 

United Halos: e relationship v0 the 


WANT LEAGUE ENDED 


The Preparatory Commission of the U: - 
tions Organization, meeting in London one 
1945), recommended the dissolution of the League 
of Nations and proposed that the new world peace 
organization take over the League’s non-political 
functions. The Russians and Australians objected 
ina 10-2 vote, that such a move might make the 


U.N.O. just a continuation of the League. The 
proposed that the league be kept goin t y 
the U.N.O. has been established. Tike Ann St 


and British delegates, Edward R. Btetinne ae E 


and Philip Noel-Baker, maintained that t 

peace organization would still have complataueey 
dom ‘of action under the new recommendation — 
and that liquidation of the League would speed 
establishment of the world peace organiza\ ons 
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THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 
Area and Population 


. - Source: Areas are Government figures; population data are latest cansus figures or 
latest official estimates 


te. 


Area, Sq. M. Population 2 Area, Sq. M. Population 
TED KINGDOM .. 94,279 47,888.958 | Tristan da Cunha-..... 12 165 


=m a pet: ira ate 1 41,460,000 Seychelles Island....... . 156 32,150 
eyes! “Teer ** $0,405 5,006,700 Mauritius Island....... 720 420 861 
eee retand. ..-. .- 5,238 1,279,745 Dependencies.......... 89 12,144 
Smereliniands. 20... rE $3303 | NORTH AMERICA.... 3,847,597 “11,811,371 
, Caratals PE IP oaks 3,694,863 11,506,655 
27,261 3,278,76 "796, 
Se 7 Alberta Pe ee. 255,285 796,169 
1187 2,989,700 British Columbia... ... 366,255 817,861 
a neeas Manitoba...... .. 246,512 729,744 
os = New Brunswick. -. 27,985 457,401 
its Sto 2), 1,724,079 395,514,752 Nova Scotia......... 21,068 577,962 
“pede _.. 1,581,410 388,997,955 Ontario... 2.+.+..., 492,582. 98, 78%658 
ae 865,446 295,808,722 Prince Edward Island, 2,184 95,047 
Native States, Ages... 715,964 ~ 93,189,233 Quebec......... ..., 594,534 3,331,882 
Aden. Prot. and Perm... rig tit oe Saskatchewan..... 251,700 895,992 
Bis oe Rin 3 x zee = peo ia tie SVuRon* , |), cache oO Terma 4,914 
Gyprus....... "9 Seer 3.572 393/249 Northwest Territories. 1,309,682 12,028 
Seen. i... - Re : ; 25,332 5,312,548 Newfoundland........ 42,734 313,000 
Reldive Islands...... 115 79,000 Labrador. < . 5,2: +, +555 110,000 4,718 
itish Malay2....... 50,966. 3,839,444 | CENTRAL AMERICA : 
Straits Settlements. “eg 9338 1,435,895 British Honduras..... 8,867 62,512 
‘ederate: alay States. oD f 052 * 
Other Malay States... 22,070 191,497 ‘| WEST INDIE 12,997. 2 oe 
ish North Borneo. 29,500 270,223 Bahamas.. 4,404 73,217 
: Ce eee 261,610  14,667,146| Barbadoes. 166 202/588 
=e 2,226 30,135 Jamaica 4,450 1,237,063 
50,000 490,585 Turks and Calcos Isl'ds. 226, 5,300 
sep er esse ete , sane Cayman Islands........ 104 6,182 
ong Kong and Ter... 391 1,071,893 Leeward Islands........ 727 100,497 
alestine (Mandate). . 10,429 1,568,664 Windward Islands. ..... : 821 26 715 
> SR Cae Base IO 7 CLOUN S14 | ae eae ee ’ , 
Union of South Africa. 472,550 9,979,000 Cy ARE ig EO eee ue ab,ene 
Cape of Good Hope... 277,169 3,635,100 | SOUTH AMERICA.... 95,098 367,498 
eWatal, 2. 2...-.:.- 35,284 2,018,000 British Guiana......... 89,480 364,694 
Orange Free State.... _ 49,647 790,300 Falkland Islands and 
Transvaal........... 110,450 3,535,100 South Georgia..-...- 5,618 2,804 
BET 728") S16 198 - | AUSTRALASIA. ...... 3,272,577 9,934,822 
est: i 11.716 660,650 Australia.............2,974,581 | 7,229,864 
275,000 265,756 New South Wales.... 309,433 2,841,227 
2... 290,320 1,385,106 Wletoriat iy uci 25 shoe 87,884 1,980,289 
See 150,333 1,448, Queensland.......... 670,500 1,051,636 
eee ee: 6,705 156,715 South Australia. ..... 380,070 615,484 
itish East Africa...... 715,715 14,567,374 West Australia....... eis nana 
Kenya Col. and Prot.... 224,960 3,534,862 Northern Territory... 523,620 ; 
Bender roteotorate. .- - Saotiea by sicden Capital Territory..... 939 - 14,115 
‘Nyasaland. (Mandate).- 967374 1,684,194 | Papua, Territory of..... 90 540 338,822 
azibar (Protectorate). 1,020 250,000 |New Guinea, Mandate.. 93,000 668,871 
ymaliland (Protec.).... 68,000 345,000 | New Zealand. ag 114,418 1,681,414 
j Western Samoa, (M.)... f 
h West Africa..... 551.958 0 -350'398 | Nauru, Mandate....... 8 31460 
roons (1 34,081 868,637 | QCEANIA.........+++ 25,679 461,606 
* (Mandate). - {3041 eters Fiji Colony....-...---- 7,083 240,641 
M " , Tonga Island, Prot..... 256 39,191 
“Sierra Leone......-.--- 27,699 1,672,000 Gilbert and Ellice Isl’ds. 180 32,838 
MGambia.......-%---++- 4,068 199,520 Brit. Solomon Isl, Prot.. 12,409 94, 105 
- New Hebrides.......- . i 4 
aglo-Egypt, Soudan... ages" bagery' Other Pacific Islands... . 300 
Sy hice eT 47 4,710 | BRITISH EMPIRE.... _ 13,344,753 558,350,760 
stimated Pop. 1042, 10 Ne ANE Soudan and the New Hebrides aré Co-dominions. 


WM) British Mandate. The Anglo-Egyptian 
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POPULATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1801-1931 
Totai for United Kingdom 


Males Total 


Scotland Ireland 


Females 


10.718,716 
13,670,432 
14,864,008 
15, 30 6,182,831 
16,972,654 
18,314,571 
102,408 

21,946,495 

37,885,24: () 3. | *20,430,623 
Slo} 39,947,031 4-929,124 | *21.464,711 
} mee a] (last three columns), exclude Ireland. 
1921 and 1931 figures for tales and females and tot: Mis'eor be columis) ereerT tenielent 


- =Bire has 2,965,854 population, 
Ey irelend 936. ree toaT) has oto 745-623, 308 males, and 656,437 females. Total for Ireland, 


o t \ 


‘ 
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Government of Great Britain off 


The British Empire covers 13,343,789 square miles 
(one-fourth of the world’s land suriace). its popu- 
lation in the aggregate, according to the latest 
census and official estimates, is 557,631,812, more 
than one-fourth of the inhabitants of the world. 

The Capital of this vast empire is London. The 
census (1931) returned the population of the 
metropolitan district of London as 8,202,818, an 
increase of 9.7% since 1921, and the County- of 
London (registration and administrative district) 
contained in it as 4,470,814. The area of the City 
of London is 675 acres; the County of London 74,- 
850 acres; Greater London 443,455 acres. The Lord 
Mayor of London is Sir Arthur Charles Davis. 

The Ruling Sovereign is George VI, third of the 
House of Windsor, whose title is ‘‘by the Grace of 
God, King of Great Britain and Ireland and of the 
British Dominions Beyond the Seas, Defender of 
the Faith, Emperor of India.’’ He was born (Dec. 
14, 1895), son of the late King George V., who died 
(Jan. 20, 1936) and Queen Mary, daughter of the 
late H.'S. H. Duke of Teck and H. R. H, Princess 
Mary of Cambridge, He succeeded to the throne on 
the abdication of his brother, Edward Vill. (Dec. 


he King, as Prince Albert, Duke of York, mar- 
ried in Westminster Abbey (April 7, 1923), Lady 
Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon (born 1900), daughter of the 
Earl of Strathmore and Kinghorne. They have two 
chi:dren: Princess Elizabeth Alexandra Mary (born 
Apr. 21, 1926), heir-apparent, and Princess Mar- 
garet Rose (born Aug. 21, 1930). 

The children of the late King George V. besides 
the present sovereign are: H. R. H. Prince Edward 
Albert, formerly King Edward VIII, created Duke 
of Windsor (Dec. 12, 1936) (born June 23, 1894), 
Married Mrs. Wallis Warfield (June 3, 1937); 

. KR. H. Princess Mary, Princess Royal (born 
April 25, 1897), married Viscount Lascelles, K. G., 
son of the Earl of Harewood (Feb. 28, 1922) and 
who succeeded to the title on the death of his 
father (Oct. 6, 1929)—issue, George Henry Hubert, 
Viscount Lascelles (born Feb. 7, 1923), and the Hon. 
‘Gerald Davis (born Aug. 21, 1924); H. R. H. Prince 
Henry (born March 31, 1900), created Duke of 
Gloucester (March 31, 1928), married (Nov. 6, 1935) 
Lady Alice Montagu-Douglas-Scott, daughter of 
the Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch and Queens- 
berry (issue, William Henry Andrew Frederick 
aoe Dec. 18, 1941); H, R. H. Prince George (born 

ec. 20, 1902), created Duke of Kent (Oct. 9, 
1934), married (Nov. 29, 1934) Princess Mariana, 
daughter of Prince and Princess Nicholas of Greece 

_ (issue, Prince Edward, born Oct. 9, 1935); Alex- 
andra Helen Elizabeth Olga Christabel (born Dec. 
25, 1936); Michael, George Charles, Franklin (born 
July 4, 1942). The Duke of Kent was killed in an 
airplane accident in Scotland (Aug. 25, 1942). 

Parliament is the legislative governing body 
for the empire. It consists of two Houses. The 
House of Lords is made up of the peers of the 
United Kingdom, to wit: the Royal Dukes, the 
Archbishops, the Dukes, the Marquises, the Earls, 
the Viscounts, 24 Bishops, and the Barons; also 28 
Irish peers elected for life; and 16 Scottish peers 
elected for the duration of Parliament. The full 
membership of the House of Lords consists of about 
740 members but the voting strength is about 720. 

The House of Commons numbers 640 members 
elected by direct ballot’ and divided as follows: 

' England, 514; Wales and Monmouth, 36; Scotland, 
74, and Northern Ireland, 63. 

Clergymen ot the Church of England, ministers 
of the Church in Scotland and Roman Catholic 
‘clergymen are disqualified from. sitting as mem- 
bers, also certain government officers, sheriffs and 
government contractors. Women have had the 
right to vote since 1918 and are eligible to Parlia- 


ment. 

In the last general election (July 1945), the Labor 
party was victorious. There follows the strength 
of the parties and the vote recorded: 


Party Seats Party Seats 
MebOr Sad ly. 6: 395 Nations < oe t4 4 

Unionists .........185 Communist ....... 

Liberal Nationalists 13 Ind. Labor Party.. §2 
Independents ..... li Ind. Liberals ..... 2 
EADOIBIS yess... 10 Commonwealth ... 1 
Ulster Unionists... 10 Ind. ‘Unionsts ....>.1 
Irish Nationalists Wotan coh. Uk ils *637 


(Abstenionists) . 2 S 
*Three bye-elections pending, 


The Statute of Westminster passed by the House 
of Commons (Nov, 24, 1931) gave formal ratifica- 
tion to the declarations of the Imperial Conferences 
(4926 and 1930), which were participated in by the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and the Prime Ministers of the Dominion 
of Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Dominion of New Zealand, the Union of South 
Africa, the Irish Free State and the Dominion ot 
Newfoundland. ) 

The Conference (1926) defined the Dominions as 
“autonomous Communities within the British Em- 


Ir Ae a 


pire, equal in status. in no way subordinate ona 
another in any aspect of their domestic or for 
affairs, though united by a common allegiancui 
the Crown, and freely associated as members 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. . >. Evy 
self-governing member of the Empire is maste 4 
its destiny. in fact, if not always in form, 
subject to no more compulsion whatever.’’, 

The Labor Government formed (July, 1 


follows: 2 
CABINET ; 

Prime Minister, First Lord of the Treasury : 
Minister of Defense—Rt. Hon. Clement Ri 
Attlee, C.H. 3 

Lord President of the Council and Leader of 
House of Commons—Rt. Hon. Herbert Staz 
Morrison. P 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs—Rt. Ei 
Ernest vin. 

Lord Privy Seal—Rt. Hon. Arthur Greenwor 


C.H. ; 

Chancellor of the Exchequer—Rt. Hon. Edw 
Hugh John Neale Dalton. 

President of the Board of Trade—Rt. Hon. . 
Richard Stafford Cripps, K..C. . é 

Lord Chancellor—Rt. Hon. Lord Jowitt, 

First Lord of the Admiralty—Rt. Hon. Alfl 
Victor Alexander, C.H. 

Secretary of State for the Home Departmer 
Rt. Hon. James Chuter Ede. _ = 

Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs - 
Leader of the House of Lords—Rt. Hon. Visco 
Addison. | 

Secretary of State for India and Burma- 
Hon. Lord Pothick-Lawrence. ; ) 

Secretary of State for the Colonies—Rt. Beg 
George Henry Hall. 2 

Secretary of State for War—Rt. Hon. de 
James Lawson. | 

Secretary of State for Air—Rt. Hon. Viscow 
Stansgate, D.S.O., D.F.C. 

Secretary of State for Scotland—Rt. Hon. Jos 
Westwood. 

Minister of Labour and National Service 
Hon. George Alfred Isaacs. 

Minister of Fuel and Power—Rt. Hon. Emam 
Shin well. : 

Minister of Education—Rt. Hon. Ellen Cee 
Wilkinson. 

Minister of Health—Rt. Hon. Aneurin Bevar 

Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries—Rt. Hi 
Thomas Williams. 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND MINISTEE) 
Admiralty—First Lord—Rt. Hon. Albert Vidi 
Alexander, C.H , 5 


Agriculture and Fisheries—Minister—Rt. Hi 
Thomas Williams. : 


j 


-Air—Secretary of State—Rt. Hon. Viston 
Stansgate, D.S.O., D.F.C. 
Burma—Secretary of State—Rt. Hon. Le 


Pethick-Lawrence. 
Civil Aviation—Minister—Lord Winster. 
Colonies—Secretary of State—Rt. Hon. Geou 
Henry Hall. | 
Dominion Affairs—Secretary of State—Rt. H} 
Viscount Addison. 4) 
ee ef Lancaster—Chancellor—John Bus 
ynd. , 
_Education—Minister—Rt. Hon. Ellen Cecily Wi 
kinson. m| 
2a re ee Hon, Sir Benjamin Sm 


Foreign Affairs—Secretary of State—Rt. Hi 
Ernest Bevin. : ¥) 
Fuel and Power—Minister—Rt. Hon. Emant 
Shinwell. Mw 
Health—Minister—Rt. Hon. Aneurin Bevan. | 


Home Affairs—Secretary of State—Rt. Hi 
James Chuter Ede. Z| 

India—Secretary of State—Rt. Hon. ( 
Pethick-Lawrence. 2 1 

Information—Minister—Edward John Willian 


Labour and National Service—Minister—Rt. F 
George Alfred Isaacs. ‘ ; 
Law _ Officers—Attorney General, Sir Hartley W 
liam Shaweross, K.C.; Lord Advocate, Rt. B 
George Reid Thomson, K.C.;  Solicitor-Genew 
Major Frank Soskice, K:C.; Solicitor-General 
Scotland, Daniel Patterson Blades, K.C. f 
Lord Chancellor—Rt. Hon. Lord Jowitt, K.C. |) 
Lord President of the Council—Rt. Hon. Hi 
Stanley Morrison. ‘ 
mut: Privy Seal—Rt. Hon. Arthur Greenw 


Minister of State—Philip. John Noel-Baker. 
National Insurance—Minisier—James Griffi 
Pensions—Minister—Rt. Hon, Wilfred Pali 


fo i 


RES i. Office—Postmaster-General—Earl of 
Prime Minister, First Lord of the Treasury. 
Minister. of Defense—Rt. Hon. Clement Richa} 


Scotland—Secret: f State S ose: 
Wetec ary of State—Rt Hon, J se 


1}. 
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: ith tea Production—Minister—Rt. Works—Minister—George Tomlinson. 2 
and Country Planning—Minister—Lewis fant. executive government is vested nominally in 
- ae y Fae Rt. Hon. Sir Richard of ‘Miniztais, known ao the Cabinet. ‘The ekistenes 
a 9 ae ca ig hein Hon. talority in, the House, ot ‘Commons PPhe Same 
ae cometary of State—Rt. Hon. John James Zeceives salary of. £10,000 : con iis colleamied 
a Transport—Minister—Rt. Hon, Alfred a the major is Hee at the puihenanesee the 


‘ : BUDGETS OF GREAT BRITAIN FOR 30 YEARS 
Revenues |Expendit’s|| Year | Revenues Expendit’s 


Year 


Reyenues | Expendit’s 


5. .|799 435 595/795 776 711 He a 
.|799,435, ,776, a 841,834, 
"“1819'061,658|826,099.778 ne Sor 193/385 
"|805,701,233| 842,395,027 ea 938,046,000 
**1849'824'465|838,563,341 we 285 "000 
"1§8361434,988|818,040,523 0.. 2 
"= }814'970,280|829,493,543 
"1857,760,934| 881,036,905 
**}851/482,2811851,117,944 
**/997'031,184|859,310,173 id 
**|809°379,149|778,231,289 ie 8,063,019| 6,057,8 
*|804'829,050|797,067,170||1946. .|_*3,265,000,000)*5,565,0 


*Estimates. 
PUBLIC TEBT OF GREAT BRITAIN 


pun D erent nore ot 
March 31 | £ March 31 £. March 31). £. 


£. 
a 4,063,644,981 bg ths 6 .....|11,398,000,000 
: 5,921,095,819 d 2 ; af 942 14,070,000, 00 


iewhay 244 arity B, 
set 1714, 5 000]|1944. ... /|19,592,090, 
024" *1|7,797,229.5441/1945..... 22,398,000,000 


onecece , 


Saga ces 930 5 
7.812,562,525}| 18 7,413,2 1939. ... ...% 


Sao . . 7,433.9 1940.......'3 


y H PRIME MINISTERS FOR 100 YEARS 
scount Melbourne.......-- Earl of Beaconsfield.......- 1874 
Mr. Gladstone...-----+---+> 


Sir Robert Peel....--------- 
ord John Russell......----- Marquis of Sa mae 
: ni 


Bi rl of Derby.....---- 
Viscount Paimerston... UIY..-.+-+ tone 
“4 fae y ee rman. 1905 
Disra 8 itth «5 1908 


built by William the Conqueror in the eleventh 
e century, where noted figures in English history 
_ Capital, 
lopulation 
‘The United Kingdom, ot Ot with isles, He oft is Panster Abbey, where every English monarch has 
ales r} > 


ntic Oce' 


tory or letters. The chapel of Henry VII is the 
finest example in England of Tudor Gothic and 
contains the tomb of Mary Queen of Scots. The 
House of Lords—in which may be seen the double 
royal throne (the King’s chair is slightly higher 


annually, but is | marks. were damaged by German bombings during 


so that the precipi- | the war. i 
nd fogs often prevail | Although Buckingham Palace is designated the 


ts. 
line is tortuous, giving very many har- | Palace (built by Henry VIII) that a new King 
ee coe ing, and numerous rivers Up which | proclaimed and foreign ambassadors are still “ac- 


Vy 
s longer periods, @' 


di ay go. 

t Med ni t is more In the center of London are five parks—St. 

5 he Pe fe James’s, Green Park, Hyde Park, Kensington Gar- 

relative 

other. In Regent’s Park there is an open-air thea- 

, ter. St. James's Park was made by Henry VIIl as 
1 fertilizers. a private deer park, so were Kensington Gardens 

isture, together | and Hyde Park. Ne f 

ed profuse growth | here are more traditional ceremonies alive in 
s were naturally | London than in any other city 

been largely cut | clothes of every period from the fifteenth century 


Le cates ulation on so| to the present day are worn as regular costume. 
504.7 to the Th Guard’ at the Tower 2 


ts or the Inns of Court wear full-bottomed 
of the late seventeenth century, 


ig: 
ba {) V’’ who plead before them 
while ‘‘learned counse eres 


djare in the fashion of the eighteenth. The 
messengers 


ry important ‘ 
entury. 
count: ities or in is P A famous military ceremony known as “Trooping 


Pen. tor years the chiel metropolis of the | the Color’ js. performed on the Horse Guards’ 


iF Z here—its Parade. The precision and pageantry of this occa- 
erat of ancient ato Famous Tower | sion are only equalied by another display of 


rth an and where lie buried kings and queens and many. 


bank 
‘are only one of many examples of the nineteenth . 


~—s be , » 


¢ 
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eantry, the famous Aldershot Military Tattoo, 
Phieh, though: it takes place 30 miles out of the 
capital, is definitely an event of the London 
season. The State Opening of Parliament, usually 
in the beginning of November, when the King 
tides in his gilded state coach preceded by an 
escort of Life Guards along streets lined_ with 
guardsmen, from Buckingham Palace to the Houses 
of Parliament, is an unequalled piece of pageantry. 

Despite the lack of plan London is a city of 
great beauty, not only for its parks, river and 
monuments but for the peculiar effect of the 
Portland stone, its most characteristic building 
material. This stone where beaten by the weather 
turns almost as white as marble, while on_the 
other surfaces its coat is black with smoke. Thus 
London is a city of light and shade; and there are 
few more beautiful city vistas in the world than 
Whitehall on an afternoon in spring. 

The whole of England abounds in sites of his- 
toric interest. The ‘‘Shakespeare Country’’ is 
about 80 miles from London in the county of 
Warwickshire. It lies at the very gates of the 
industrial Midlands. Here is Birmingham, Eng- 
land’s “Second City,’’ where the automobile and 
the jewelry come from. The city library boasts the 
biggest Shakespearean collection in the world. At 
Stratford-on-Avon one can still see the house 
where Shakespeare was born, the house to which 
ne retired, his burial place in the parish church, 
aud innumerable other records and relics of his life. 
The Shakespeare Memorial Theater, built by funds 
subscribed from Britain and the United States, is 
an interesting example of modern architecture. 
Only a few miles from Stratford is Leamington Spa, 
which rose on the fame of its saline springs to 
become one of the best-known and most attractive 
spas in the country. Nathaniel -Hawthorne lived 
here; George Eliot laid the scenes of all her novels 
in the neighborhood. Sulgrave Manor, the home of 
Washington’s ancestors, is within easy reach. 

Canterbury, 53 miles southeast of London, where 
St. Augustine founded a Benedictine monastery 
(597), is the ecclesiastical capital of England, fa- 
mous all the world over for its magnificent cathe- 
dral, and as the See of the Church of Engiand’s 
spiritual head, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Rt. Rev. Geoffrey Francis Fisher. The stone 
steps leading to the shrine have grooves in 
them, made by praying knees of thousands upon 
thousands of pilgrims who have visited the church 
Since long before the time of Chaucer, whose 
Canterbury Tales form one of the masterpieces of 
Aiterature. 
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The lakes and highlands of Scotland are 
1or their beauty and have been made the su 
of poetry and song. Edinburgh, the capital, 
attractive city of gray old streets, wide ¢) 
squares; spires, pinnacles and turrets contes 
with one another in a sort of coniusion. Poins 
interest to the tourist include Edinburgh ex 
overlooking the city; the house where Johnik 
lived; Holyrood Palace where the Stuart kingsi 
queens lived out their ill-fated lives, and Pr 
Street. Not far from Edinburgh are Loch Long 
and Loch Katrine in the Trossach country, © 
famous by Sir Walter Scott. K 

Thé border country is a loose’ term describings 
greater part of 100 miles which separates Eg 
burgh from the English border line. It-is a 
soft green and brown in color, of rounded hil: 
land of shepherds with huge flocks. The borde: 
had the stormiest history in all Britain, expre 
today in the terms of castles. The abbeys of 1 
rose, Jedburgh and Dryburgh are roofless 
ruined because of battles long ago. Here the Eng 
and Scots fought their battles, the great Bo 
clans fought both sides and filled their stables 
barns with their neighbors’ cattle and horses, 7 
is the country of Sir Walter Scott, a ‘“‘Borde 
himself, whose house in Abbotsford still stands 
who is buried in Dryburgh Abbey. 

On the east coast of Scotland about half 
between Edinburgh and Dundee is situated | 
city of St. Andrews, the birthplace of golf. | 

The Protestant Episcopal is the Establis 
Church of England, of which the Kihe is | 
supreme governor, possessing the right to nom 
to the vacant archbishoprics and bishoprics. 
aTe two archbishops (of Canterbury and York) 
bishops and 39 suffragan bishops. RS 

A recent summary of the active membershiyi 
certain churches follows: 


preterit ENiee's aja Vi pe w ectehing se ¢ ula vNie iene aa 2,294 
Methodists 0" 22..0. 0% .- ck: Jaden eeu eee 262% 
Congregationalists .6. 0.5... 6.400 espe toe 494 
Baptists sacks 383 
Calvinistic Methodists -261 1 
Presbyterians 81) 
Quakers ._ ..--:+ 19) 
Christian Scientists 144 
Wesleyan Reform Unio: 132 
Independent Methodists 10.) 
Moravians . _......-+-s5- 2 
Roman Gagholics)o.=. «<1. unin poniewien *2,361,11 
“ *For England and Wales. \ 1 


POPULATION OF CITIES OF OVER 100,000 IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1931 CENSUS 4 


Popula- Popula- Populi 
Cities tion Cities tion Cities tie rm 
London (Greater)... .. 8,202,818 ||Portsmouth.......... 252.421" ||Oldham >. ¢ osc cuee te 140,38 
City and Adminis- Mbelbesterc. aaa. C... ee .169 ||/Middlesborough...,...] 138,23 
trative County of POVGON: cota a LE oan 33,032 ||Wolverhampton......| 133,2 
London,....... 4,470,814 ||Cardiff.. 2... ...5 0.45 223,589 ||Walthamstow..... oosal 1320 
OM Ge Saaaaet ys 1,088,417 ||Salford.............04 223,442 ||Tiford.:.............. 131,0 
Birmingham.......... ,002, Plymouth... .. sce od 8,18 OVEOR «Sais depectat phen 128, 
RAV EXDOOL 5 i. a's cite sie e's 855,688 |/Sunderland..... 185,870 |/Norwich, .....:...... 26,2 
Manchester...... 1.1)! 766,278 || Willesden... 1.222222! ,410 ||Stockport. 2100222207! 125,505 
BOUOIGN 5 ain wile clk n'y s va 1,7 ORGOM. Nae dais pale 177,235 ||Blackburn 122,68) 
Leeds i 
‘Edinburgh... 
Belfast 
Tis 


West' Hi ‘ 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. ... i 
Stoke-on-Trent. ...... 76,639 |/Derby... 
Nottingham...... : 268.801 ||Rhondda. 


1 
13,4 
South Shields......... 3 
<3 mae SP eis ies 7 
else ey th ae eu : 08 
Blackpool... 22.221, Ore 


London had an estimated 1938 population of 8,700,000 with 4,062,800 in the city and administral 


county and 4,637,200 in the “‘outer ring’’. 


The Established Church of Scotland is Presby- 
ferian with 1,262,678 members as compared with 
57,113 Episcopalians and 614,469 Roman Catholics. 


There are about 300,000 Jews in the United 
Kingdom with approximately 200 synagogues. 

The total number of emigrants of British or 
to places other than Europe from (1853-1938) a 
16,710,072. 

The net excess of emigrants from the 
Kingdom and Northern Ireland over pera 


(1950) was 23,540; (1931) it was 8,831. Emigration 
or four years to non-European countries was: 
1935 1936 1937 1938 
United States ........... 1,261 1,638 2,423 1,992 
Loo CN eC ee ae yar 1,707 2,281 2,850 3,367 
FROST ONE TE Ge an ASN aA 3,747 4,096 4,122 5,497 
New Zealand............. 1,206 1,462 1,981 2.495 
South.Africa -.......... 136, 6,015 15,577 6,003 
Indian and Ceylon..».... 4,873 6,160 5,632 5,540 


England, Wales, Scotland, the Isle of M 
the Channel Islands have. a total land wenn 


EEE EE SS a ee eee a | 


56,343,000 agricultural acres, 


is 
| 
6,343.0 divided (1939) 


Grazing Pasture Arak 
England ........... 3,794,000 13,550,000 8,397,a) 
Wales 515: veris-s 14r812,000 2,159,000 53g i 
NG caer sates ,465, 3623/0 5 
Isle of Man ....... 41,000 33000 2,93 ad 


The aggregate number of holdings in Gie 
Britain (1939) is: From one to five acres, 7 7 
from five to 50 acres, 193,977; from 50 to 300.acré 
149,969; more than 300 acres, 14,235, i | 
dere ig 4 get ae kees eroeas are whe 

: beans, peas, po , edui 
mangold and hay. e gayi nine x , 
Great Britain imports about four-fif a 
breadstutts and fruits she consumes; oie Te a f tl! 
, eggs and dairy products, a’ d 
the fish and’ vegetables. a al 
...The country is rich in mineral resour \ 
are huge deposits of coal, the annual outau al 
proximates $900,000,000 in value. The yearly pr 
duction of limestone, igneous rock and iron ore» 
valued in the neighborhood of $15,000,000 eaicy 


‘important minerals, in the order of their 
, are—gravel and sand; clay and shale; slate: 
fone; salt; China clay; fireclay; chalk; gyp- 
| oil shale; lead ore; tin, ore; ganister and 
“Yock; Potters’ elay; moulding and Pig-bed 
_barytes and witherite; and dolomite. 

at Britain’s strength is largely in manufac- 
ig, Mining and trade. The key industries with 
; approximate annual peace time output in 
fitan dollars are—food, drink and tobacco, 
13,815,000; engineering, shipbuilding and vehi- 
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cles, $2,366,195,000; textiles, $2.220,000,000; public: 
utilities, $1,700,000,000; iron and steel, $1,400 ‘000,000: 
SESE 00 Soon. paged ad prting,” $00,009,005 

» ’ ; er an pr ng, ,000,000; 
clothing, $860,000,000; non-ferrous metals, $520,- 
000,000; clay and building materials, $425,000,000; 
timber, $340,000,000; leather, $165,000,000. Textiles, 
woollen and worsted tissues, iron and steel, ma- 
chinery and vehicles (including locomotives and 
shipping) are the key industries supplying the bulk 
of the exports, 

a 


TISH HOME PORTS 


’ ~~ 
net tonnage of the British and foreign vessels in foreign trade that entered and cleared with 


pes at the ports of the United Kingdom during 


intered With Cargoes 


recent years was: 
Cleared With Cargoes 


Year 

British Foreign Total British Foreign Total 

Tons Tons Tons Tom ‘ons Tons 
40.788,000 22.928.000 63,716,000 42,619,000 23.234,000 65,853,000 
38,195,000 22,080,008 60,275,000 38,165.000 20.175.000 | 58,340,000 
35,521,000 20,549,000 56,070,000 34,850,000 91, 55,441,000 
35,363,892 25.064,297 »428, 33,856,000 21,796.000 55,653,000 
36,127,000 | 26,542, 62,669,000 | 33 798,662 | 22,290,90 56,089,570 
111, 27,581,000 63,629,000 | 34,302,032 23 091,865 57,321,896 
38.055.000 | 29,360,000 67,415,000 | 34,302,000 22,516,0! 56,818,000 
39,289,000 | 31,130,000 70,420,000 893,000 | 25,407,000 | 61,390,000 
38,909,000 29,463,000 68,372,000 | 34,511,000 | 24,370,000 | 58,881,900 


© merchant marine of Great Britain, July 1. 
Was composed of 6,722 steam and motor ships 
891,134 gross tonnage, and 289 sailing vessels 
024 gross tonnage; total, 7,009 vessels of 17,- 
6 tonage. 
ited States ships with cargoes entering British 
5 totaled 3,118,798 tons in 1938, 3,302,661 (1937), 
9763 (1936), 3,004,000 (1935), 2,549,000 (1934). 
eat Britain’s principal peace time imports in 
order of their monetary value are—food and 
* wood and timber; non-ferrous metals and 
tures; wool and woollen rags; raw cotton 
cotton waste; oils, fats and resins; hides and 
5s; machinery: iron and steel manufactures; 
ferrous ores and scrap; tobacco; paper and 
board: chemicals, drugs, dyes and colors; iron 
and scrap; rubber. 


The chief domestic exports are—cotton yarns, 
manufactures and other textiles; machinery; iron . 
and steel manufactures; vehicles including ships 
and aircraft: coal; food and drink; chemicals, 
drugs, dyes and colors; electrical goods and ap- 
paratus; wearing apparel; earthenware and glass, 
cutlery, hardware. implements; wool and woollen 


rags. 

The most important colonial re-exports (that is, 
materials imported from the coloniesand dominions 
and re-exported from Great Britain) are, in the 
order of their monetary value—wool and woollen 
rags: non-ferrous metals and manufactures; hides 
and skins; food and drink; rubber; oil, fat, resin 
manufactures; raw cotton and cotton waste; 
leather, machinery, cutlery, hardware, implements; 
non-ferrous ores and scrap; woollen, worsted yarns 
and manufactyges. 


DISTRIBUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN’S TRADE, 1938 


untry Imp. ; Exp. Country Imp. ; Exp. Country Imp. | Exp. 
lo % Foreign— vA % Foreign— % % 
sh— _.....| 249 | Zo |lUnited States.....] 12.81 | 4:35 |Japan,...........] O71 | O44 
PEGs ssc cce |. S53 478 ||Argentina...,....] 4.19 4.11 ||Poland....... 1.04 1.14 
MALS. 23600.) 7-04 8.11 ||Germany.........| 3.28 4.36 ||Baltic States. . 1.06 1.01 
Zealand ..... .09 4.09 ||Denmark....,.. 4.11 3.35 ||Ch y 8 
of 8. Africa,..| 1.59 8.39 ||France..... Eee 2.57 3.21 
of Africa. .... .05 4.32 ||Netherlands......} 3.19 2.79 
sh Malaya.... z & 2.67 2.49 
Ceylon..... 2.02 1.75 
it Indies, etc... 2.09 1.17 
ie 2,12 1.37 
Brit. (incl. 1.26 1.84 ||Tot. Forcign(incl. 
jose not enu- 1.20 1.61 those not enu- 
ee ae 0.84 1.16 merat d)......! 59.61 | 50.13 


erated) 


the United 
Public 


y miles 
a a boaee leased (1941) the country 
‘or 


flew (1942) approximately 
3,000 passengers, 850 
f frei 


entry into unemployment 


minimum age of 
a irls was lowered from 16 


ce for boys and g 


sh history. 
London, Durham, 

ool, Leeds, Shef- 
6) in Scotland, St. 


one in Wales. Elementary education is compulsory 
from five to 14 years of age. 

Under the British Education Act part-time col- 
lege education is compulsory for boys and girls 
between the ages of 15 and 18. Students must 
attend college at least one whole day’or two halt, 
Gays for 44 weeks a year. One continuous period 
of eight weeks or two periods of four weeks may 
be substituted in certain cases. 

The monetary unit of Great Britain is the pound 
sterling with an average value of $4.00. 

The armed land forces of Great Britain prior to 
1939 were composed of the. Regular Army. the 
Territorial Army and the Reserve Forces. The 
Regular Army, commonly known as the British 
Army, serves at home and also overseas. The Terri- 
torial Army, corresponding to the National Guard 
in the United States, serves only at home in peace 
time, but has been asked to serve overseas in war 


time. ‘ 
Conscription was adopted (April 27, 1939) and 
provided six months of training after which the 
conscript had the option of entering the Terri- 
torial Army for a period of three and a half veats- 
Those who declined were registered in the Regular 
Army Reserve. The Reserve Forces eonsist of the 
Army Reserve—men who have completed their 
in the Regular Army—the Supplementary 
Reserve of Officers and the Supplementary Re- 
serve, the Militia and the Territorial Reserves. 
The national conscription bill provided for com- 
.pulsory national service by women, 19 to 31 years 
old, and for men, 18 to 46 years old. Girls, 16 
and 17 years old are registered and listed for 


training. . 

The Navy has uaderkone a vast expansion pro- 
gram but the additional construction has not been 
announced in detail although it is known to be 
large. The estimates (1939-1940) provided for a Lhe 
sonnel of 145,000 by March 31, 1940, not including: 


—————————— 
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al Marine Police, Reserves total 70,000. For 

teao" the total naval personnel, including aint 
mobilized reserves, was estimated officially to, be 
250,000, but this figure has since been increase el 

By the end of 1943 Great Britain had ‘complete 
15 battleships and battle cruisers, six aircraft car- 
riers, not including escort vessels, 63 cruisers, o 
estimated 330 destroyers, and an estimated 

arines, 

Sune Royal Air Force consists of the Royal Air 
Force, the Air Force Reserve, the Auxiliary a 
Force. the Air Training Corps and the Women's 
Auxiliary Air Force. : 

‘The establishment of the Royal Air Force (1939- 
1940) was 118,000 exclusive of those serving ir 
India. The British Empire Training Plan provided 
for the training of 20.000 pilots a year. The recruits 
are drawn from Great Britain, Australia, New 
Zealand and other parts of the Empire and are 
trained in Canada. The plan was reported (1940) 
‘as far ahead of schedule. To Civil Aviation there 
was allotted (1939-1940) £4,787,000 to provide ex- 
pansion and improved equipment for the Empire 
Mail Sorvice and the establishment of an inter- 
island service in the West Indies. Subsidies also 
were given to light airplane clubs and for the 
development of giiding. 


Northern Ireland 
(ULSTER) 


ix of the nind@ counties of Ulster, the northeast 
Gee of Ireland, constitute Northern Ireland, 
with the parliamentary boroughs of Belfast, 
and Londonderry; they are Antrim, Armagh, Down 
Londonderry, Fermanagh and Tyrone. The country 
has a population, (census of 1937) of 1,279,745 
and an area of 5,238 square miles. 

Although it has its own Parliament, Northern 
Ireland is politically a part of the United Kingdom. 
The Prime Minister is Sir Basil Brooke (appointed 
May 1, 1943). The Governor is Vice Admiral Earl 
Granville (appointed 1945). Belfast is the capital. 

The finest scenery in Northern Ireland is to ‘be 
found on or close to the coast line. From Belfast 
there runs northward along the coast of the county 
of Antrim the “‘Corniche’’ of Northern Ireland, a 

perfectly engineered road running for nearly 100 
miles, walled off by sheer green and white cliffs on 
the landward side. ~ 

The Antrim road takes the visitor to the most 
famous of the sights of Northern Ireland, the 
Giant’s Causeway, which consists of a perfect 
honeycomb of stone columns, 40,000 in all, each 
having the shape of a polygon or hexagon. How 
these stones came to be cut to such exact mathe- 
matical shapes is still a mystery unsolved by 
geologists. Along the north coast, at the head of 
a long inlet of the sea, Lough Foyle, is the city of 
Londonderry. Lough Erne with its 40 islands is one 
of the most famous of lakes, and Lough Neagh the 
largest in the British Isles. : 

A pare parliamentary and executive govern- 
ment for Northern Ireland was established (1920) 
and ‘‘contracted out’’ of the ‘newly established 
Irish Free State (Dec. 1922). The Parliament con- 
sists of a Senate of 26, and House of Commons of 
52, both elected with power to legislate in local 
matters except such as are of Imperial concern or 
specifically reserved to the Imperial Parliament. 
Northern Ireland returns 13 members to the House 
_of Commons. 

The bulk of the taxation is imposed and col- 
lected by the Imperial authorities, which makes 
certain deductions and remits the remainder to 
the local exchequer. The British pound is the 
monetary unit. The budget (1944-1945) estimated 
cone at £16,630,000 and expenditures at £16,- 

Northern Ireland is preponderantly Protestant 
‘The religious population follows: Roman Catholics. 

428,290; Presbyterians, 390,931; Protestant Episco- 
Palians, 345,474; Methodists, 55,135; other sects, 
59,915. Elementary education is compulsory. The 
Queens University of Belfast (founded in 1849) is a 
well-known institution of higher learning. 

Agriculture—particularly the'raising of flax and 
live stock—is an important ‘undertaking. The 
principal crops include wheat, oats. barley, pota- 
toes, turnips, fruit and hay. Mineral wealth is 
confined primarily to chalk, clay, fireclay, flint, 
gravel and sand, granite, igneous rock, limestone. 
rock salt, sandstone and diatomite. 

Linen weaving and shipbuilding are the chief in- 
dustries. The manufacturing of linen gives direct 
employment to about 70,000 persons, the number 
of spindles being 875,000. Ropes and twines, cloth- 
ing, aircraft, tobacco, soaps, aerated waters, hosiery 
and underwear are other important products. 


Ireland 
(EIRE) 


Capital, Dublin—Area, 27,137 square miles— 
Population (1941) 2,988,700. 

Ireland, an island in the Atlantic Ocean near 
the European mainland and separated from Great 
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Britain by St. Georges Channel, the Irish Se 
the North Channel, is a picturesque count iz 
sisting mainly of a central plateau surro ne 
isolated groups of hills and mountains. Them 
is much indented by the sea, affording man 

and coves. Beeause_of a luxurious growth a : 
green vegetation, Ireland has been calle: 
“Emerald Isle.””. The prevailing winds are we 
conducing to a climate generally mild and | 
The mean annual temperature ranges 
degrees in the north to 52 degrees in the | 
Dublin has an average temperature of 39° 
coldest month and 60 in the warmest. 3 
numerous lakes (called loughs), the best 2 
of which are situated in Killarney. The mog® 
portant river is the Shannon, about 200 milesi® 
Some mountains attain an altitude in exe 
3,000 ft. Wildlife is scarce, and there 4 
known snakes existent. . . 

A point of interest to visitors is an old cas 
the village of Blarney, four miles northway 
Cork, built on a limestone rock on the site # 
older stronghold erected (1446) by Cg 
M’Carthy. Some 20 feet from the top of the?! 
is a famous stone called the Blarney Stone ¥ 
according to tradition, invests great powa" 
persuasion on those who kiss it. Pi 

Ireland, or Hire, is a sovereign independent, 
associated for certain purposes with the Eig! 
Commonwealth of Nations. The Dublin ga 
ment exercises jurisdiction over the three souyy 
provinces of the island—Leinster, Munster 
Connaught and three counties—Cavan, Da 
and Monaghan, of the province of Ulster, 
area became known as the Irish Free State # 
but has been redesignated ‘‘Eire’’, the @ 
name for Ireland under the new Constit 
(effective, Dec. 29, 1937). The Constitution 
plies to the whole of Ireland, but it provides 
pending the re-integration of the national 
tory, the laws enacted by the Parliament ¢ 
lished by the Constitution shall have the: 
area and extent of application as those of 
Irish Free State. Prime Minister De Valera 
dressing the Dail Eireann (July 17, 1945)) 
that the Eire became.a republic when the 
Constitution became operative and added: = 
are an independent republic, associated as @ 
ter of external policy with the States oz 
British Commonwealth.” = : 

The government of Bire is bicameral with al 
dent elected directly by the people for a te 
seven years; a House of Representatives calle 
Eireann; and a Senate (Seanad Eireann), | 
Senate consists of 60 members, eleven of whom 
appointed by the Taoiseach (Prime Minill 
who is the Head of Government. Of the rer} 
ing 49, the universities elect six and the bai 
are elected from five panels of candidates & 
lished on a vocational basis, representing th 
lowing public services and suterestae arnt Nati 
Language and Culture, Literature, Art, Educ 
and other professional interests that may bé 
fined hs law from time to time; (2) Agri¢ 
and allied interests, ‘and fisheries; (3) 1 
whether organized or unorganized; (4) Inc 
and commerce, including banking, finances 
countancy,, engineering and architecture; (5) }] 
lic administration and social services, inelzll 
voluntary social activities. 

The Dail Eireann consists of 138 members é} 
by the people. In the general election (Ma 
1944) the final standings of the parties as | 
pared with the previous Parliament were F 
Fail, 76; against 67; Fine Gael, 30, agains 
Farmers, 12, against 9; Labor, 8,| against 1 
tional Labor, 4, against. none; Independents 
against 13. f | 

The Senate considers and amends _legisiil 
but has no veto power. The Government exe: 
the executive power. The President, on the al 
of the Taoiseach, summons and dissolves Dail | 
ann. He signs and promulgates laws; and (ox 
nomination of Dail Hireann) appoints the 
Minister and other members of the govern 
The supreme command of. the Defense Foreid 
vested in him. 7 

Sean T. O'Kelly was elected President ( 
14, 1945). Eamon de Valera was re-elected Hi 
ise Ages 9, aie ‘ ‘ 

nder the terms of a treaty concluded (Ap 
1938) with Ireland, Great Britain pre e ee 
pee rights over the Irish ports of Gobh (Qu , 
town), Bere Haven and Lough Swilly “tog 
with the buildings, magazines, emplacements; 
struments and fixed armaments’ at those 1 
The agreement also provided for the paymel 
£10,000,000 by Ireland as the final settlemen 
all the outstanding financial matters betweer)| 


hea” 


two countries and for an adjustment of the 
duties, which for three years had curtailed Al 
Irish trade. . | / i 
The population of Eire has’ declined in & 
years because of emigration. Roman Catholic i. 
prevailing religion with.an enrollment of 2,713 
Other chief sects are: Protestant Episcopal, 146% 
Presbyterian, 28,067; Methodist, 9,649. il 
The population of Dublin, with its four su 
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The climate ranges from the extremely. hot in 
the southeast to cooler elevations of the north- 
west mountains, the whole being tropical in gen- 
eral character. The highest point in the world is 
Mt, Everest, 29,141 ft., in the Himalayas, between 
India and China. 

Approximately 20%. of the area is forested, 
among the timber products being sandalwood, teak, 
ies “Surge cig ek satinwood, date palm, cocoanut, 
< tic , banyan and acacia. 5 

mded 1908), comprising the Constituent Col- The country is essentiall: i 
) { y ‘agricultural, 
2B ES of une Cork and Galway, and Trinity | the people living therefrom. The most linpureed 
Fo age ee ee (founded 1591) are institutions of Cae tea apa engages the daily employment of 
igh ’ 3 ry nearly a million persons. Other principal agricul- 
thé Minister of Defense, in his budget requests | tural products are: rice, coffee, wheat, Guger ane 
944-1945) asked for an appropriation of £8,825,284 | cotton, jute, linseed, mustard, sesamum, castor - 
@ defense forces wnich would not exceed 250,000 | seed, groundnut and rubber. Corn, barley “tobacco 
/all categories. There is an Air Corps and a/| and indigo are also grown. : 
astal motor patrol service. Defense expenditures India has an unusually wide-range of minerals 
bo 2-1943) were £9,037,512. _ and was.famous for its riches, even before the time 
‘The monetary unit is the Irish pound which has | of Marcd Polo. The country has yielded much gold, 
he same value as the British pound. Revenues | silver, diamonds and rubies to the western world. 
~1945) were estimated at £45,780,000 and ex-| The most important minerals today are coal, 
enditures at £50,224,000. petroleum, gold, lead, manganese, Salt, silver, tin, 


mica, copper, tungsten, iron and zinc. 
Channel Islands 


The chief industry, after agriculture, is the 
¢ weaving of cotton cloths, followed by silk rearing 
“The Channel Islands, off the northwest coast of 

Mrance, are the only portions of the Dukedom of 


and weaving. shawl and carpet weaving, wood- 
earving and metal-workine- : 
Yormandy belonging to England to which they CITIES OVER 200,000 
aye been attached since the conquest. The 
lands consist of Jersey, Guernsey and these de- 


their 1941 census population are: 


bendencies of Guernsey: Alderney, Brechou, Great City Pop City YF, 
ark, Littie Sark, Herm, Jethou and Lihou. The | Caicutta 2,108,891 || Nagpur 301,957 
lands have an area of 75 square miles and 4] Bombay..... 11489.883||Agra.....-., 284149 
Bopulation of 93,205. They have their own laws | Madras...... "777.481 Benares..... 263,100 
fd own customs. Jersey has a separate legal| fyderabad...  739.159|| Allahabad... 260,630 
tence and a Lieutenant Governor named by the | Lahore...... 671.659 || Poona......- 258,197 
wn. The islands are not bound by acts of | Ahmedabad..  591,267||Bangalore... 248,334 
Parliament unless named in the legislation. The| Delhi....... 521.849 || Madura 39,144 
Shannel Islands were the only British soil occupied | Cawnpore 487.324 || Dacca 213.218 
by German troops in World War Il. Amritsar 391,010 || Sholapur. 212,620 
peeren- oes sae iit sreseee amen 

owranh..... . ndaore...... | 

Isle of Man Karachi... 359.492 


‘The Isle of Man, in the Irish Sea, has an area 
bf 221 square miles and a population of 93,205. The 
nd is equidistant from England, Scotland and 
reland and rich in minerals, lead, iron and slate. 
The island has its own laws and a Governor ap- 
nted by the Crown. The island is not bound 


Community - _ Number 


by acts of Parliament unless named in the legisla- 48,813,186 
ion. The main industry is catering to holiday 206,117,320 
makers from the British Isles, approximately 500,- 254,930,506 
00 a year. : 92,058,096 
ma 6,040,665 
British European Possessions Aegan 
“Gibraltar, the rock at the southernmost point eae rs, 
of the Iberian "449 286 
Europe from Bere 
narrowest par 22'48 
25,441,489 
409, 


The balance of the total population of India, viz., 
2,331,332, was not recorded by community. It can, 
however, be regarded as Muslim, thus making the 
total of Muslim community, 94,389,428. 

In British India (1941) there were 213,927 “‘rec- 


bee: 
position is of th 
e ‘is 234 mi 


scholars; and 18,862 ‘‘unrecognized”’ schools wit: 
590,567 scholars. There are 16. universities. In the 
past the test of literacy in the Indian census was 
ability to read a letter and write the answer. 
the 1941 census the test of literacy was ability to 
read only. There was a 70 per cent increase in 
ry. It was an-| literacy among the Indians op this basis in 1041 


liowing the | over 1931. The male increase was 60 per cent an R 


the female 150. L a 

Christian missionaries, Catholic and Protestant, 
exceed 6,000 in number. They conduct more than 
12,000 ‘‘recognized”’ schools, operate more than 
200 hospitals and many centers for welfare work. 

There are more than 45 races speaking 200 lan- 
guages, 2,400 castes dnd tribes, and 700 feudatory 


s th states.-Each cult, caste and tribe adheres strongly 


e 
potatoes, 
, India 


New Dethi—Area, 1,58},410 square miles 
1941) 388,997,955. - 


Gott Or by and Pertifovie fore, the Tnalan 
Army, Auxiliary and Territorial Bo iy 
: Basetve the Royal Indian Navy, the In- 


utan and 


ee Per tue prises provincial and urban battalions-and a Uni- — 
a: versity Training Corps, all suvject to general 
setvice. The Indian Army Reserve comprises re- — 


bounded _o: e 


\ 


Cities with more than 200,000 inhabitants with 


ognized” educational institutions with poles Pe: 
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320° “Foreign Countries—India; 
1943) exceeded 2,000,000, all of them 
etigiews. the Royal Indian Navy consists of 


10 sloops, two corvettes, trawlers, 14 minesweep- 


iscellaneous small craft. : 
Pcie Gaclared war : Finland, Hungary and 
a (Dec. 7, 1941). 
Pe tendon the governmental affairs of India ae 
“handled by the Secretary of State for page re “ 
New Dethi, the capital of India, there isa B - a 
governor-general and, under the Government 0 
India Act (1935), two native legislative op oe 
the Council of State and the House of er vy: 
The former consists of 58 representatives o ie - 
ish India, the majority of whom are Coe on 
a franchise of some 100,000 persons, and the fs 
mainder of whom are appointed by the na ret 
rulers. The Assembly consists of 141 represen a 
tives, 39 nominated of whom 26 are officials an 


Pe iis Ac stablishes a federation embracing 


The India Act e: 4 i 
f i tates with a wide 
British India and the Native of the provinces. 


re of autonomy for some 
These rovinces are: Bengal, Bombay, Madras, 
Assam, Bihar, Orissa, Punjab, Sind, Central Prov- 
inces, United Provinces, and Northwest Provinces. 
Delhi has, like Washington, a separate adminis- 
tration. Each Province has a Governor appointed 
by the King, a Cabinet and Legislature set up on 

_ similar lines except that_in Assam, Orissa, Punjab, 
Central Provinces and United Provinces there is 
only one chamber. 


Area 
(Sa. M.) 
865,446 
126,166 
76,443 


opulation || 


P 
British India 295,808,722 


49,341,810 


“ae Burma 


‘ 

EY a Burma is bounded on the north by Thibet and 

{ China, on the East by China and Siam, on the 
south by the Bay of Bengal, and on the west by 
the Bay of Bengal and the Provinces of Bengal and 
Assam of British India. Since the first Burma war 

. (1826) it has been administered as part of British 


ia. 

ee ier the Government of India Act of 1935, 
Burma, which had long sought release, was de- 
tached from British India (April 1, 1937), made a 

self-governing unit of the British Commonwealth, 

and received a constitution of her own. Under the 
new law, there was a Senate of 36 members and 

d - a House of Representatives of 132 members. 

. The. area of Burma (including the Shan States) 
is 261,610 square miles; population (1931) was 14,- 
ia About 85% are Buddhists. Rangoon is the 
capital. | 

The Irrawaddy River is navigable for 900 miles 
and its tributary, the Chindwin, for 300. 

The principal. products are teakwood, 
and petroleum. 


. British Malaya 
a STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 


‘The Straits Settlements, a Crown Colony of 
which Singapore, an island 27 miles long by 14 
wide, area, 225 square miles, is the capital and 
chief port. Singapore just misses being the 
southernmost point of Asia‘ by a half-mile water 
channel, The Johore Causeway joins it with the 
mainland: and affords through train service be- 
tween Bangkok and Singapore. It is at the fun- 
nel point of the Strait of Malacca, which extends 
between the Malay Peninsula and the island of 
Sumatra, the great water highway between India 
and China. The area is 1,356 square miles; the 
population (1941) was. estimated at 1,435,895. 

ingapore was occupied by Japanese forces (Feb. 
15, 1942) in the conquest of Malaya: It was restored 
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Burma; British ‘Malaya st 


The native states of India have always enjoy: 
loca] autonomy. Only in matters affecting India 
a whole in such posts as telegraphs, customs ar 
currency, have they been subject to British lau 
The British Viceroy and Governor General” 
India is Field Marshal Sir Archibald Perciy 
Wavell (appointed June 18, 1943). The usual ter: 
of viceroy is five years. a! 

Gold is hoarded in India by all classes of peop 
as a reserve against famine. The wealthy princd 
have accumulated enormous sums. at 

The monetary unit is the rupee with an averad 
value of $.30. The budget (1944-1945) estimate 
revenue at 3,701,798,000 rupees and expenditur 
4,248.889,000 rupees. ¢ 

Sikkim is a state of India in the Himalaya 
South from Thibet. The area is 2.745 square miles 
and population (1941) 121,520, composed of Br 
tias, Lepchas and Nepalese. It is governed by” 
Maharajah under a British protectorate. Cereal! 
fruits and woolen cloth are the products. j 

.The Andaman Islands, 204 in number, are f 
the Bay of Bengal, 120 miles from the mainland « 
Burma. Area is 2,508 square miles, and popula 
(1941) 21,483 (aborigines not counted). Timbe 
wealth is large. The natives are pygmy, jungg 
dwellers expert with spear and arrow and a savage 
Japanese forces occupied the islands (March, 1949 

The Nicobar Islands, 75 miles from Andamsa 
Islands, have 635 square miles of area and a papw 
lation (1931) of 9,481. 5 


ons 


BRITISH AND NATIVE STATES IN INDIA (1941 CENSUS) 


Area 4 
States and Agencies | (Sq. M.) | Population 


4 


715,96 93,189, 2333 
PCC pes re mers gee: - Been 12,408 725,655 
Baluchistan. .......222... 79,546 356,204/4 
BFOGR. 2) ae ve oatanee 8,23 2,855,0106 
Bengal: Soca ee Sieeie 3 9,408 ,144,8299 
Central India>. 2:2 0...52. 52,047 ,006,427 
37,687 4,050, 000% 
,493 1,422,8756 
10,870 2,785, 3 
7,35: 1,458,7022 
82:313| 16°seeaee 
Kashmir (including ‘ a q 
Feudatories) 82,258 4,021,6165) 
Madras..,...: 1,602 498,754: 
Mysore... 5 29,458 7,329, 1406 
North West Frontier Prov. 24,986) 2,377,599) 
OMESE, £0 3.5 Ged es oats. 18,151 ere |: 
Punta .eseetions sae: 2: 146]  5,503,5 
Puptab Bl: oc pede me 11,375]. 1, 644: 
Rajputana..... 0... 000s 32,559} 13,670,2085 
eee EROS Hees eens as 121,5206 
United Provinces.../. 277" ‘7 oe ay ; 
Western India............ 37,894) 4,904,1 


eee heart ee 1,581,410] 388,997,955 5 
to the British (1945) with the surrender of Ja ; 
Singapore has a polyglot population of nee 
than 600,000, of which 80 per cent is Oninesat , 
port was served by 80 steamship lines and annuallal 
was host to 30,000 ships. The city had magnificend 
banks, modern office buildings and stately f 


woe pee f the t 
ree-four °. e tin and three-fifths of 
rubber-used in the United States came Pit Britis 
Malaya. One of the richest tin deposits is in the 
Kinta valley in the state of Perak. The Malan 
States are the greatest, source of tin in the worldi 
The British introduced rubber trees about fift; 
years ago from seed smuggled out of Brazil. and 
rubber trees practically cover the Malay States. y 
The four Federated Malay States situated on 
the Malay Peninsula are Perak, Selangor, Ne: a 
an and Pahang. Their area: on 
(1940) follow: i eo Ber 


State 


Area £ 
(Sq. M.) Population 


Cre 
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7,980 992,69 
3,160 701.5: 
27580 29610 
13,8 221,800 

27,540 2,212,052 8 


Rubber and tin are th 


; e chief - 
being coconuts, rice, tapioca, ne products, Ci 


phor snd nepah ‘and oil palm. 
The Unfederated Malay States are Johore, 


gar, pepper, cam 


| 

4 

i 

4 

dah, Perlis, Kalantan and Tren rE ] 
Their areas and populations (i940) follow: © | 

Area if 

State (Sq.\M.) Populatioi i 
Johore » tage Waehnpiiasleeieiny 1 maeae 737,590 } 
edah i... samieadieemae nae 3,660 515,758 | 
Perlis, 2. Liiniee eke: 31 ~_ 57,776} 
Kalantan.' 3. . mdcmesnccd 5,7: 390,332 | 
Trengganu. 0002222011 8050 211,041 | 
Total................. | 22,070 1,912,497) 


oré is a protectorate of Great Britain 
». the others were transferred from Nee <3 
Britain by treatey (1909). Each state is under 
five sultan with a British adviser. Rubber is 
chief product. Rice and copra also are ex- 


ish North Borneo has 29,500 square miles 
Aa ae appa elgg hee 1931). 
efty mmedans on the seacoast, - 
exibes ee a Gena ae gg cm 
are ma imber, sago, rice, ; 

Beigel Ciemibe “d wi 
2 _ governor of North Borneo, Brunel 
nd -ohhge is the High Commissioner of British 
Brunei has been sirce 1888 a protected sultanate 
h the north side of the Island of Borneo, between 
awak and British North Borneo. Its area is 
at 2,226 square miles, and population (census of 
1), 30,135, of which 60 were Europeans. 
Sarawak, the land of the white Rajah, is along 
‘morthwest coast of Borneo, between the moun- 
ps and the China Sea. Its coast line is 400 miles 
= and its area 50,000 square miles. Its popula- 


hing. ‘The chief exports are sago, pepper, gold, 
ntation rubber, petroleum. ea 


Other Asiatic Possessions 


s of area, in Aden proper, and 112,000 square 


es including protectorate areas. It is a Crown 
The-population, including Perim (5 square 


0 lony. 


bmmercial center for the Arabian peninsula. 


on, and has an excellent harbor. 


Socotra is an island off the African coast under 
fitish protection, attached to Aden. Area in all 
1,400 square miles, and population 12,000, mostly 


gaged in livestock husbandry. 
Ceylon, a Cro 
fF the southern 


tip of India, in the Indian Ocean, 


fh 25,332 square miles of area and a population 


1931) of 5,312,548. 
@ and rubber are the chief products. 


ff Maldive Islands, with an area of 115 square 
les, are 400 miles southwest from Ceylon, with 
ation (1931 census), almost all Mo- 
ammedans. Coconuts, millet, fruit and nuts are 


9,000 popul 


he ts. 


tish Hong Kong is a Crown Colony (acquired 

n 1841) and lies at the mouth of the Canton River 
The island is 11 miles long, 
ith an area of 32 square miles; including the new 
srritory, Kowloon, on the mainland, the area of 
is 391 square miles. The population (es- 
non-Chinese number- 
24,125. Chinese refugees (not counted) number 


0 miles from Canton. 


imated (1940) was 1,071,893, 
oximately 750,000. 


fue. commercially as well as naval. 
It is the gateway 


“was restored to the British (1945). 


“Cyprus is an island, third largest in the Medi- 
anean Sea, 40 miles south of Asia Minor and 60 
s west of Syria, and 240 miles north of Egypt | 
$ area is 3,572 sa. m., and population (estimated, 
) of 393,249. It has beer administered by 
nd since 1878, under an agreement with 


y; it was annexed (Nov. 5, 1914 


ative powers con. 


puncil. 
Four-fifths of the inhabitan 
and nearly all the rema 


sh customs and laws prevail. 


1 c 
island is agricultural, with wheat, barley. 


es, oats, olives, and cotton as chief products 
jirty per cent of the land ts cultivated. 


| Nicosia is the capital. The chief ports are Limas- 


Larnaca and Famagusta 


and expenditures of £2,557,564. 


Union of South Africa 


1, 
ation (est. 1942), 
Union of South Africa, 
ritish Commonwealth of Nations, 


) and includes the former Colonies of the 
» of Good Hope, Natal, the Transvaal and the 


1 
te. The forme territory. 
Free State e e Union 


lative po 
eegielatt Fon t cons: 


n is estimated at 490,585. The capital is 


Aden, a peninsula on the Arabian coast, is at the 
buthern end of the Red Sea, and has 75 square 


Mlos), 2n island in the Red Sea, (1931), was 
(338, mostly Mohammedans. It is the principal 


fanufacturing is chiefly of cigarettes and salt. 
‘Aden is a free port, an important coaling sta- 


wn Colony since 1802, is an island 


Kong is a British station of strategic 


between the east and the west, 
d one of the greatest trans-shipment ports in the 
rid. Japan occupied Hong Kong (Dec. 25, 1941). 


Je 
he legislative council was suspended (1931) and 
Z ferred on the Governor-in- 


ts are Greek Chris- 
inder are Turkish 


shammedans. More than half are illiterate. 


s budget (1944) estimated revenues of £2,095,- 


ital, Pretoria—Area, £72,550 square miles— 


ent of the on, 
en te and the ‘House of Assembly. 
on elected Provincial Council in each of 


the four Provinces. The Prime Minister ’ 
Jam Christian Smuts (re-elected 1943). is 

Prime Minister Smuts was victor in an election 
(July 7, 1943) fought chiefly on war issues. The 
election returned a pro-war majority of 610,000 
votes to 310,000. The United Party (Smuts) gained 
89 seats in Parliament, the Labor Party 9, and 
Dominion Party 7 and the independents 2, a total 
of 107 for the pro-war adherents. The Reunited 
Nationalist Party (anti-war) captured 43° seats. In 
the previous Parliament the pro-war parties had 
a representation of 84 and the anti-war groups 66. 

The population (1937) and area in square miles 
of the four provinces comprising the Union of 
South Africa follow: Area 

Province Pop. Sa. Mi. Capita! 
Transvaal ....3,535,100 110,450 Pretoria, : 
C.of Good Hope 3,635,100 277,169 Cape Town 
Orange Fr.State 790,800 49,647 Bloemfontein 


Natal 2,018,000 35,284 Pietermaritzbur; 
The capital of the Union is Pretoria although the 


Union’s Legislature meets in Cape Town. 


the employed population. 


salt, tale, chrome, mica, graphite, beryl 


Production of gold, by fine ounces, for six years, 
was (1935), 12,603,000; (1936), 11,378,000; (1937), 
14,002,000; (1936), 12,161,392; (1939), 12,821,500; 


(1940), 14,046,502. 


Production of diamonds, by carats, for five years, 
(1935), 676,722; (1936), 623.923; (1937), 1,030,434; 
(1938), 1,238,608; (1939), 1,249,828; (1940), 543,463. 

The defense system makes every European Citi-- 
zen between 17 and 60 years of age, eligible for 
military duty in time of war. Those between 17 
and 25 are obligated to undergo training in ay 

e 
Royal Naval Volunteer Force, or a Rifle Association, 


Coast Garrison Force, the Active Citizen Force, 


over a period of four years. 


sweepers and patro 
served with the Bri 
personnel numbers 6,000. 


Air Force. 


also grown. _ 
There are five univ 


roliment exceeding 9,000 students. 


with an average value of $3.98. 
nary expenditures of £110,354,659. 


South-West Africa, formerly German territory 
(annexed 1884), occupies the Atlantic Coast from 
the Orange River to Angola. It was conquered by 
the armed forces of the Union in the World War 

dministered by the 
the League of Na- 


(July 9, 1915). It is now ai 
Union under a Mandate from 
tions (dated Dec. 17, 1920).° 

_ It covers an area of 31 
nati 
Europeans. 


British East 


a » 
Africa 


from the Indian Ocean nor 


| Juba and Uganda Rivers. 


Tr native. 
ree Le northeast, st 
there is a tract of 20 


occupied only by roving natives and thronged wi 


wild game. White men can J\ 
as owhere else in Central Afric 
. The Europea) 
the highlands for white se 
natives to the lowlands and é 
Nairobi, a famous center for big ga 
ital. Government revenue 
ditures £6,782,466 


The 


arth, 
on the sou 


Anglo-Egyptian Soudan on th 


ory includes part of th 


South Atrica is the richest .gold and diamond 
country in the world. Nearly 35% of the world’s 
supply, of gold originates there, the gold industry 
providing work for 361,459 persons, or 81.89% Gi 


Coal, copper and tin are also important. Other 
minerals are iron, lead, lime, manganese, platinum, 


F t ic The Rifle Association 
provides for training in the handling of a rifle for 
those between 21 and 25 years. ¢ 

The Naval Service comprises more than 60 mine- 
1] craft and some of which have , 


tish Mediterranean Fleet. The 
The Air Force maintains contact with the Royal 


The Transvaal and Natal have land suitable for 
growing cotton. Corn is an important crop, and 
its export due to great variations in production is 
handied on a quota system. Wheat and fruit are 


ersities—Cape Town, Stellen- 
‘bosch, South Africa, Witwatersrand and Pretoria, 
and five constituent colleges,. with an average en- 


The monetary unit is the South Africa pound 
The budget (1943- 


1944) estimated revenues of £91,026,000, and ordi- 


7,725 square miles and the 
ve population (1936) is 314,194, with 30,677 


crown colony and protectorate, extends 

gis aces n shea S iets ee 
iland. north to iopia, west to Uganda, ani 
south to Tanganyika; its boundaries are’ the Umba, 
Its area is 224,960 square 

miles, and population (estimated 1940) of 3,534,862, 


yetching across the Equator, 
(0,000 square miles lying at an 
elevation of more than 4,000 ft., with a climate like 
that of California, vast rolling plains, crossed by 
rivers, dotted with lakes, where cotton and rubber 
can be grown, and two crops a year of food staples. 
Experts report that enough cotton can be grown 
there make the British textile industry inde- 
pendent of American supply. It is unexploited, 


live there in health © 


rotectorate lies to the west cf 
the west, and Tanganyika 
the 


\ 


OE 
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ictoria Nyanza, Lake Kiogu and Lake Salisbury, 

Miso the Nile from Victoria Nyanza to the Soudan. 

Uganda has an estimated elephant population of 

000. z 
70S area is 93,381 square miles, including 13,680 
square miles of water. The population is estimated 
at 3,930,724, largely native. The country is well 
advanced in civilization. Government revenues 
(1943) were £2,428,658, expenditures £2,136,554. 

Tanganyika was formerly German East Africa, 
and was taken by the British (1918), the Urundi 
and Ruanda districts going to Belgium, and.the 
*“Kionga Triangle’ to Mozambique (Portuguese 
East Africa). It reaches from the coast to Lake 
Tanganyika and from Lake Nyasa to Victoria 
Nyanza. It is administered under a mandate from 
the League of Nations, by a Governor. 

The area is 360,000 square miles, and population 
(estimated 1943) 5,417,594. 

The western part of Tanganyika is a paradise 
for big game. There are many huge extinct craters, 
about 125 in number, west of the gorilla country, 
Kilimanjaro; that of Ngoro Ngoro is surrounded 
by escarpments 2,000 ft. high, is 35 miles wide 
and crowded with game. P 

The budget (1944) estimated revenues at £3,553,- 
000 and expenditures at £3,906,255. 

The principal products are sisal, cotton, coffee, 
ground nuts, hides and skin, beeswax and ivory. 

Nyasaland Protectorate (until 1907 British Cen- 


' tral Africa) is situated on the southern and 


western shores of Lake Nyasa and extends as far 
as the Zambesi river. Its area is 37,374 square miles 
with a population (1940) of 1,684,194. Tea and 
tobacco are cultivated. 


British South Africa 


‘Southern Rhodesia lies in the central part of 
South Africa, extending from the Transvaal 


. Province northward to the Zambesi River, with 


Portuguese East Africa on the east and Portuguese 
West Africa and Bechuanaland on the west. It has 
an area of 150,333 squaré miles. Population is es- 
timated (1941) was 1,448,393 and includes 62,330 
Europeans. The country is rich in gold reefs and 
other minerals, but has proved to be an ideal agri- 
cultural country, especially adapted to European 
Settlers. Salisbury is the capital. 

The Victoria Falls in Southern Rhodesia on the 
Zambesi River are the greatest natural spectacle in 
South Africa. The rim is almost a straight line, 
one mile long. The chasm itself has the form of 
a long, narrow box, one mile long and 343 feet 
high by 200 to 300 feet wide—the distance between 
the two parallel and perpendicular walls. At one 
end of the chasm is another almost perpendicular 
wall about 343 feet.high. At the other end of the 
chasm the water runs out and forms at the bottom 
& whirlpool or “boiling pot’’ before continuing as 
the Zambesi River. 

Southern Rhodesia was under the administra- 
tion of the South Africa Company from 1898 to 
1923 when the country was annexed to the British 
Dominions. A new form of Government was estab- 
lished with a Governor, assisted by an Executive 
Council and a Legislature. The Legislative Assem- 
bly consists of 30 members and sessions must be 
held at least once a year. 

Corn, cotton, tobacco are grown. The output of 
gold, coal, chrome and asbestos is considerable. 
Government revenues (1944-1945) were estimated at 
£10,589,000 and expenditures £13,500,000. : 

Northern Rhodesia was under the administration 
of the South Africa Shae ee from 1898 to 1924 
when the office of Govetnor was established with 


‘an Executive Council and provision made for the 


Seen 4 fs pr ceeerive . Councils 

S area is i square miles extending nor 
from the Zambesi river to the Belgian Conse and 
Tanganyika Territory. The country is mostly high 
plateau covered with thin forest and suitable for 
Leteereped and grazing. The population was esti- 
mated (1943) at 1,385,106. The budget (1944) esti- 


' mated revenues at £3,106,732 and expenditures at 


£3,543,782. 

The country is*rich in minerals, particularly 
pone, zinc, cobalt, gold, vanadium and man- 
ganese. 

Basutoland, with 11,716 square miles, and a 
population (1936) of 660,650, lies in South Africa 
northeast from the Cape of. Good Hope Province 
on an elevated plateau. Stock raising is most im- 
portant. Products are wool, wheat, cereals; The 
territory is governed by a Resident. Commissioner 
under the High Commissioner for South Africa. 

It is a reservation set apart for the natives of 
South Africa. White people are not permitted to 
own land. The budget (1943-1944) estimated 
revenues of £547,242 and expenditures of £420,203. 

Bechuanaland, area, 275,000 squares miles, land 
population (census, 1936), 265,756, is in the middle 
of Southern Afrida, between South-West Africa 
and the Union of South Africa and Rhodesia. It is 
undeveloped, but cattle growing and agriculture 
have gained momentum, and the livestock already 
totals more than 600,000 head. The budget (1943- 


Re i us!) a ey q 


1944) estimated revenues of £361,183 and expe 
tures of £293,490. . Z t 

Swaziland, with 6,705 square miles, and & pug. 
ulation (census, 1936) of 156,715, ‘lies a t 
southeast side of the Transvaal, in South 
and produces chiefly tobacco, corn, vegetabe 
sweet potatoes, and livestock. Some gold is yie . 
The country is undeveloped. The budget GS f 
1943) estimated revenues of £210,229 and exper, 
tures of £179,893. ,- 


t 


British West Africa — 


Nigeria lies in Western Africa, between Camera . 
and Dahomey (French) on the Gulf of Guingg: 
The hinterland stretches back 600 miles to Fre=jm 
West Africa. The tin, lead and iron ore industje 
are old and valuable. Railroad development ~ 
been rapid because of the mines. The chief 
ports are, besides tin, palm oil, palm kernels, cota 
tint, cocoa, hides and skins. Revenues ee 


“] 


: 


were estimated at £9,698,000 and expen 
£9,598,000. ® 
Nigeria is a Protectorate with a Governor. 
Nigeria has an area of 372,764 square miles aa 
a population (1943) of 21,329,328. aed : 
British Cameroons, 34,081 square miles and $6 
637 population, lies between British Nigeria & 
the French Congo in Western Africa. It is part 
the former German colony Kamerun, the eas 
and larger part of which went to France after > 
World War. It is a region of fertile soils, and pr@ 
ress is rapid toward building up valuable ag 
tural production—cloves, vanilla, ginger, peppm 
and palm oil. Ivory is an important: product. . 
The seat of Government is Bueca and the a@ 
ministrator is the Governor of Nigeria. “a 
Gambia is a British Protectorate in weste 
Africa consisting of the island of St. Mary ati 
mouth of the Gambia River which flows throu 
the French colony, Senegal. The British prote 
torate consists of a six-mile wide strip of territa 
on each side of the river, and extends northeast 7 
200 miles from the coast. The river is navigal 
for ocean-going steamers for a considerable di 
tance at all seasons. The colony and protectors 
have a total area of 4,068 square miles anda pop 
lation (1931) of 199,520. Bathurst, on St. Marz 
Island is the capital. Revenues (1943) were £475,9 
expenditures £425,940. i 
Sierra Leone lies on the west coast of Africa 3 
180 miles, between French Guinea and Liberia. _ 
its capital, Freetown, it has the greatest seaport # 
West Africa, with an excellent harbor and a na’ 
coaling station. The colony has been in Brit 
Possession since 1767. The hinterland -forms t 
British protectorate of Sierra Leone, which exter 
inland about 180 miles. The area of the coloe 
and protectorate is 27,699 square miles; the pop 
lation (1931) was 1,672,000. mi 
The principal products are ginger, palm kerne 
gold and diamonds. a 
Revenues (1942) were estimated at £1,656,82 
expenditures £1,677,184. i! 
The Gold Coast lies along the Gulf of Guinea f 
334 miles. Its area is 99,902 square miles; t# 
population (1942) was 3,962,692. The French Ivan 
Coast is on the west and on the east is Togolanal 
formerly a German colony, and now divided 
mandate of the League of Nations between Gre 
Britain and France, The French portion, alb 
21,100 square miles, is attached for administratil 
purposes to Dahemey in the east, and the Britis: 
13,041 square miles to the Gold Coast. Accra: 
eS bere wee a! 
nder its administration also falls Ashanti, d 
north of the Gold Coast, and the Northern Term 
tories, due north’ of Ashanti. These countries ha, 
enormous wealth in their forests, and the cultiyi 
tion of cacao and rubber is being fostered. TP 
chief exports are cacao, gold and diamonds. ; 
Government revenues (1944-1945) were estimat 
bt sclrtel ye Sara cad £5,054,800. e 
ogoland, arca ; square miles, popula’ 
(1940) 391,473, is under British Mandate admis 


a by the Gold Coast, which it adjoins -to 7 


i 
bil 


+ 
Minor African Possessions 


Zanzibar is an island of 640 square mi 
miles off the eastern coast: of Airign: having es 
population (census, 1931). Lord Salisbury (189 
predey Heligoland in the North Sea with German 

it. 


area 380 square miles, is included,in the goveri 


‘et 
o 


the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba 1 : 
bulk of the world’s supply. It is es nated } 


th: 
000 trees devoted to that product. Co ar 
copra are important exports. Pottery coma ar 


, 
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Soap, oil, jewelry and mats are the pri 

: » Oil, e principal 
factures. Government revenues (1944) were 
ated at £477,412; expenditures £528,789. 
uritius, an island in the Indian Ocean, 500 
es east from Madagascar, has 720 square miles, 
an estimated population (1942) of 408,392. Port 
uis 3 Boor ant and chief seaport. 
Shie are sugar, copra onac, aloe 
er and rum. Trade is principally’ with Great 


gills. Birds of brilliant phimage are humerous. 
Parrots, red, green and yellow, fly in flocks. . 
In the far north, wild buffalo roam where few 
white men live; and wild ducks and geese swarm 
over lagoons and lakes in flocks of almost un- 
believable size. 
In the north, too, are to be seen the best 
pga ey of re aborizinal tribes Thev are 
e most primitive of al eoples, entirely no- 
aa Sag , Hong Kong, Union of | madic, making fire with aticke, throwing Rooms 
Africa, France, Madagascar and Reunion | erangs, and Killing kangaroos and other game 
Fee eee eee te ed dunes | "Never Never’ land, ‘the ‘aborigines are uite 
: 122, rupees. | ‘‘Never Never’ land, th i 
le Tupee has an average value of $.36. ° harmless. oy ehoneines 
Seychelles and tributary dependencies include Australia has been settled for 156 years. The 
slands of 156 square miles, and a population | Commonwealth was proclaimed (Jan, 1, 1901). 
timated, 1943) of 36,621, lying in the Indian It enjoys Dominion status and is governed on the 
lean near Mauritius. The capital is Victoria, a | Federal plan with a Parliament consisting of a 
f with a coaling station. Coconuts are the Senate and a House of Representatives. 
‘product, followed by cinnamon, patchouli, The Governor-General is the Duke of Gloucester, 
ngrove bark, the yolk of birds’ eggs, and phos- | brother of King George VII. The Prime Minister 
. Government revenue (1943) was 1,150,584 | 1s Joseph B. Chifley. 
pees, expenditures 1,047,866. The rupee has an Seats held in the House of Representatives 
(1943) were: Labor, 49; United Australia Party, 


14; Country Party, 9; Independent, 2, Total 74. 


22; Coalition 14. 
_ Australia is the greatest wool-producing country 
in the world. Important crops are wheat, oats. 
barley, corn, hay, potatoes, sugar cane, sugar beets, 
grapes and fruits. ; 
The country yields gold, silver, lead, copper, 
iron ore, tin and coal. There were (1942-1943) 26,- 
414 factories producing goods of a total value of 


Berbera, and the products skins, resin, gum, 
e and sheep. 

St. Helena, the island made famous by the exile 
the Emperor Napoleon, is 1,200 miles off the 
st coast of Africa, has 47 square miles and popu- 
(estimated, 1940) of 4,710. Fruits, nuts. | £352,002,056. : 

, flax, lace making (flax the chief) are the | . Education is free and compulsory. There are 
tries. ‘It is an important naval coaling sta- | Six universities plus‘two University Colleges: New 
ae pashoush volcanic and small, has great England University College and Canberra Uni- 
* ic value. . 

Ascension, an island of volcanic origin, 34 square 
les in area, 700 miles northwest of St. Helena, 
noted for its sea turtles. Population (1941) was 


mn da Cunha, a group of islands of vol- 
origin, 12 square milés in area, half_way 
tween the Cape and South America, difficult 
‘boats to reach because of its rugged shores. 
rms one of the loneliest places on the globe. 
% 165. persons, descendants of shipwrecked 
ors, and soldiers from St. Helena, get a rude 
relihood there. The island produces apples and 
ches. Sheep, geese and bullocks are reared and 
Te are plenty of fish, but potatoes are the chief 


Australia 


pital, Canberra—Area, 2,974,581 square miles 
ppulation (estimated 1943)- 7,229,864. 

stralia. itself a continent, is situated between 
41” and 39° 8’, or including Tasmania 43° 39° 
uth latitude and 113° 9’ to 153° 39’ east longitude 
the Pacific Ocean, with the Indian Ocean on the 
st, and the Southern Ocean on the south. 
he states and territories of the Commonwealth 
their areas of populations (estimated 1943) 


of the population, the remainder being distributed 
as follows—Roman Catholic, 22.3%; Presbyterian, 
12.3%; and Methodist, 11.8%. 

Military training for all males between the ages 
of 18 and 26 years was compulsory (1911 to 1929) 
but from Nov. 1, 1929, enlistment on a voluntary 
basis was adopted. Compulsory training, how- 
ever, was again introduced (1940). All men between 
ee of 18 and 45 must register for military 
service. 

There were in the armed forces (April, 1944) 
891,000 men and 49,126 women. Seven of every 
ten men between 418 and 35 years old have served 
in the armed forces, more than 500,000 as volun- 
teers liable for service in any war theater. Under 
the National Service Act all men and women can 
be called upon to join the services or compelled to 
work in an appointed industry. With 40 per cent of 
all men and women of working age in the armed 
forces or on direct war work, only 60 per cent are 
left to provide food, clothing and other essentials 
for the Allied armies, maintain the civil popula- 
tion and provide vital foodstuffs for export 
Great Britain. 

The monetary unit is the Australian pound with 
an average value of $3.21. The budget (1943-1944) 
reported revenue of £342,188,160; expenditures 
£719,551,549. War and defense expenditures for 
309,433 q | the year ending June 30, 1944 were £545,000,000. 

¥ egg Fe "37/88 Pension acts provide for payments of old age and 
paeeres =o ''* i 3 invalid pensions, including the blind, the unem- 
ployed. victims of tuberculosis and in some cases 
to dependents of former soldiers. 

A Maternity Act provides for the payment of 
a bonus for every child born in Australia. Social 
security measures include Child Endowment 
Scheme providing five shillings a week for every 
child under 16 years of age in excess of one in 


14,115 
7,229,864 


he state capitals are: New South Wales, Sydney; 
ictoria, Melbourne; ueensland, Brisbane; South 
stralia, Adelaide; estern Australia, Perth; 


mania, Hobart. 630 Fifth Ave., New York City, An Australian In- 
ei lia the height of the moun- | formation Bureau is maintained at 610 Fifth Ave- 
roximately ee weet ms nue, New York City. 
nee ekvenas wet AUSTRALIAN TERRITORIES 
higher elevations} Papua, or British New Guinea, is the south- 
The climate is | eastern part of the Island of New Guinea north 
rate in in the north. | from Australia, Its area is estimated at 90.540 
ustralia is the h flora and savers ate with an estimated native population 
1 The koala, 0: 822. 
; ties and in the ‘‘bush.” | The European population (1940) was 1,822. The 
is Orato nye tur 26 inches in | British ‘Government annexed the territory, (1884) 


efof fur-of up to 
eth Heed pried grown. He ‘Payer drinks, ob- | and it was administered until 1906 by the Govern- 


ning enough moisture from the young eucalyptus 
s on which he lives. 

plat; bird and 

whic! at home in the water 

only two creatures known 

lay eggs and nourish their 

The o is the Australian 


were driven out. a year later. 


former German Solomon Islands, 4,100 square 


_ whi B 
a wolf; the dingo ane 
a miles. The principal islands in the group are Bou- 


Seats in the Senate (1944) were divided: Labor, | 


A SNe 


versity College. Church of Engiand claims 44.4% - 


‘Territory of New Guinea, formerly German New | 


ganville, area 3,880 square miles; Buka, 190 square 
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and smaller islands with an area of 30 
The total area of the mandated ter- 
with a native 


miles, 
rors raat t+ 93,000 square miles 
ritory is abou i Si i 
ett Breton estimated roughly at 668,871. The 
white population (June 30, 1940) was 4,399. The 
Japanese attacked’ New Guinea (1942) but it was 
recaptured two years later. 

Norfolk Island was taken over by the Govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth of Australia (1914). It 
has an area of 13.5 square miles and a population 
of 983. The soil is very fertile and is suitable for the 
cultivation of citrus fruits, bananas and coffee. 

Nauru Island, formerly German, was mandated 
by the League of Nations to the British Empire. 
Its area is about eight square miles; its popula- 
tion is 3,460. It has valuable phosphate deposits. 

Territory of Ashmore and Cartier Islands came 
under the-authority of the Commonwealth of 
Australia (May, 1934). . 

Australian Antarctic Territory came under the 
authority of the Commonwealth of Australia 
et 


2 New Zealand 


Capital, Wellington—Area, 113,315 square miles 
—Population (estimated, 1942) 1,631,414. 

The main islands of New Zealand, a seli-govern- 
ing British Dominion of the South Pacific Ocean, 
lie between the parallels of 34° and 48° and the 
meridians of 166° and 179° east longitude, about 
- 1,200 miles to the eastward of Australia. Includ- 
ing the remote islands in the north and the Ross 
Dependency in the far south, the reach of New 
Zealand is from the tropics to Antarctica. 

New Zealand comprises North Island, 44,281 
sduare miles; South Island, 58,092 square miles; 
Stewart Island, 670 square miles; Chatham Islands, 
372 square miles. Both the North and South Islands 
slightly exceed 500 miles in length. Cook Strait, 
separating the two islands, is only 16 miles in 
width at its narrowest part. : - 

Additional ‘islands. within the geographical 
boundaries of New Zealand are Campbell Island, 
Solander Island, the Three Kings, Auckland, An- 
tipodes, Bounty, and Snares Islands (a total area 
of 307 square miles). Islands annexed to New 
Zealand are the Cook Islands, Kermadec Islands, 
Niue Island, and certain other small islands in 
the Pacific (a total area of 212 square miles), so 
that the actual New Zealand aggregate is 103,934 
square miles. 

The territory of Western Samoa, 
chiefly the large islands of Savaii (703 square 
miles) and Upolo (430 square miles) is admin- 
istered by New Zealand under mandate of the 
League of Nations. New Zealand is also asso- 
ciated with Great Britain and Australia in the 
mandate for the administration of the very valu- 
able phosphate island of Nauru, The control of 
Tokelau or Union Islands, formerly part of the 
Gilbert and. Ellice Islands colony, was trans- 
ferred to New Zealand (1926). 

New Zealand was discovered (1642) by Abel 
Janszoon Tasman, a Dutch navigator, and _ its 
coasts were explored by Capt. James Cook (1769- 
1770). British sovereignty was proclaimed (1840) 
with organized settlement coinmencing in the 
same year. Representative institutions were 
granted (1853) and (1907) the Colony became a 
Dominion, The capital is Wellington. 

The Maoris (the native race) are Polynesians of 
high intelligence, their forebears having migrated 
from the Eastern Pacific several centuries ago. 
They numbered 90,980 (Marh 31, 1940). , 

New Zealand has a remarkable diversity of 
landscape—plains, downs and broad valleys, ex- 
tensive tracts of hills and mountains, numer- 
ous rivers and many lakes. The Sutherland 
Waterfalls, with a drop of 1,900 ft., is one of the 
tallest and most beautiful in the world. The 
climate ranges from the sub-tropical in the north 
to the mildly temperate in the south. The coun- 
try has, the second lowest death date, and the low- 
est infant mortality rate, in the world. 

The central plateau of the North Island possesses 
thermal attractions renowned for their scenic and 
healing properties, while the surrounding streams 
and lakes provide trout fishing of world fame. Off 
the northern peninsula rod and reel sea fishing has 
resulted in several world records. 

The South Island of New Zealand presents 
scenery of a totally different nature from that of 
the North. The great range of the Southern Alps 
(highest point, Mt. Cook, 12,349 ft.) stretches from 
end to end of the Island and forms the eastern 
side; on the western side the towering mountain 
Dae bocwraelas wing “easily coselne eeere 

now= easily accessible fr 

Sense prested pee. ae ae renee 

ew Zealand enjoys Dominion status within 

British Empire and is governed by a Governor-Gene 

eral, representing the King of Great Britain and 

the British Dominions, and a General Assembly 
consisting of a Legislative Council and a House of 

Si ae ene Bee te ne Lieut. 

. Sir Bernar . Freyberg (appointed Sept. 

5, 1945). Membership of the Legislative Gouneil is 


including 
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achieved by nomination for a seven-year te: xq 
cf the House of Representatives by election a 
universal franchise for a_three-year. term. 
Prime Minister is Peter Fraser. ¥! 
In the Parliamentary elections (Sept. 25, 
the Labor party won. 43 seats, the Nationa 
and Independents two. 3 ’ 
New Zealand is primarily a farming cow 
For decades the sheep held supremacy 
of exports (wool, meat, tallow, pelts, etc.) bi 
large margin, but during recent years dairy DB 
ucts, butter and cheese have taken first places 
occasions. Two-thirds of the surface of the c 
is suitable for farming. ¥ 
Compulsory military service at home and abr 
applies to all males more than 16 years old ¥ 
conscription for foreign service which is restric 
to the 21-41 age group. The man power is entoes 
im the general reserve. The air force conting 
on the voluntary basis. Ae 
A general social insurance law, modifying = 
extending the former pension laws, became efi] 
tive (April, 1939). The act provided for superannml 
tion and old age and invalidity benefits, wide 
and orphans’ benefits, family allowances, sickr 
and accident benefits, unemployment benefits, = 
a national health seryice. All persons 16 years 
age and more are required to be registered and 
pay the registration fee and_a charge on salar? 
wages and other income. The Government @ 
New Zealand Corporations also contribute te | 
general operating fund. A national free me 
plan went into effect (May, 1941). 
‘The monetary unit is the New Zealand pow 
with an average value of $3.25. Gove 
at £48,828,274° 


revenues (1944) are estimated 
expenditures £46,595,694. 
_ Western Samoa was German Samoa, 
included Savaii and Upolu, the two largest o 
Samoan Islands in the western Pacific, and v 
occupied by: the British (Aug. 29, 1914). 
territory was assigned as a mandate from 
League of Nations to New Zealand (1920). t 
Savaii is 48 miles py 25 miles and has an 
of about 703 square miles. Upolu has an ai 
about 430 square miles. Both are mountainag 
fertile and well watered. The population (#9! 
of the two aggregated 62,391. The chief expe 
are copra, bananas and cocoa. 
The Union or Tokelau Islands, formerly ps 
of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony, “to 


transferred to the jurisdiction of New Z 
(1926). The area of the three clusters of isle 
four square miles, and population (1942), 1,364) | 
o,¢ * . 
, British Oceania | 
Fiji Islands are from 200 to 250 in number, w 
an area of 7,083 square miles, and a populaty 
(1944) of 240,641 (4,287 Europeans). They: 
situated in the ‘South Pacific Ocean, due east 
northern Australia. 
The larger islands are mountainous, reaching | 
titudes of 4,000 ft., with one peak of 5,000 ey 
southern islands contain dense forests with me 
valuable woods. The inlands are very fertile ¢g 
well watered. The climate is for the tropics co! 
paratively cool; the temperature seldom si] 
above 90°, or falling below 60°, and the rainf 
anthe islands f British 
e islands form a ish Crown Colony. T 
Se is Suva. ‘ F “ae si 3 
ananas, coconuts, maize, sugar cane, rice ¢ 
tobacco are the principal products. “a 
The budget (1943) estimated revenues at.£1, 
591; expenditures £1,510,338. H 
Tonga Islands, or Friendly Islands, form a p 
tectorate, with an area of 256 square miles, ancit 
population (1942) of 39,191. The native Quel 
is Salote Tubou, who succeeded her father G 
it (April 12, 1918). Government revenue ( 
1941) was £460,820; expenditures £472,211. 
The British Solomon Islands, a prot€ctor: 


number 15 large islands and four groups 
islands with a total area of 12 460. aere 


“ay 


i, ry, ay 
nongo, Gizo, Rendova, Russell, Florida tna Re 
nell. Among the groups of islands are the Li 
Howe, Santa Cruz, Ticopiai and Mitre and + 
Duff or Wilson. h 


ngton and 
slands (annexed by Great 
Uctoll tn therPeciaer tue 
nm the Paci 
nix Group and the Gilbert Islands. The tenant 
is 180 square miles and the population — 
oie Exports are chiefly of copra and 


Oct 


, 


. 
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44° at Toronto; 40° at Fredericton; and 44° Fah- 
renheit at Yarmouth. These figures show only slight, 
variations from West to East, but the extremes are 
much greater in the prairie and eastern provinces 
than in British Columbia. 

Like the United States, Canada is a federation 
with provincial governments similar on the whole 
to the State governments of the United States, and 
with Ottawa corresponding to Washington, D. C., 
as the chief legislative, executive and judicial seat 
of the country. The members of the Senate are 
nominated for life by summons of the Governor- 
General. The House of Commons is elected directly 
by the people for terms of five years. 

The House of Commons elected March 26, 1940, 


stands: 

Liberals, 170; Progressive Conservatives, 39; Co- 
operative Commonwealth Federation, 11; Social 
Credit, 10; Liberal Progressives, 3; Liberal In- 
dependents, 3; Bloc Populaire, 4; Unity, 1, Labour 
Progressive, 1; Independents, 3. Total 245. , 

The Communist party and the National Unity 
(Fascist) party were outlawed with fourteen other 
organizaticns (June 5, 1940) under the Defense of 
Canada regulations. 

The Governor-General is Field_ Marshal Sir 
Harold R. L. G. Alexander (born Dec. 10, 1891). 
He was appointed (July 31, 1945). 


-inereased (1879) to 90. 
Ye miles and population (1941) 193. It is a 
h Colony by settlement and was brought 
) within the jurisdiction of the High Com- 
ioner of the Western Pacific. The islands of 
derson, Ducie and Oeno (annexed 1902) are in 
Pitcairn group. 


‘British S. A. Possessions 
' GUIANA 


fish Guiana is on the north shore of South 
ica, with Venezuela on the west, Dutch Guiana 
he east, and Brazil on the south. It is a Crown 


d legislative body. The area is 89,480 square : 
8; the population (estimated 1943) 364,694. aban 6, 1945) follows: 
rgetown is the capital. ° ; 

here ale many beautiful waterfalls in British 


pein of State for Internal Affairs—W. L. 
na, including Kukenaam, which has been | ~ sinister King. 
rally conceded to be the tallest in the world eens of Veterans Affairs—Ian Alistair 

a@ drop of 2, - : s 
fash of British Guiana is jungle land. but there | , cinbivec of ant hone. S10 ee kee Senin 

ktensive deposits of gold, diamonds, man- | inister of Agriculture—James G. Gardiner, - 
ese, mica and bauxite. Timber is also an im-| Minister of Trade and Commerce—James A. Mac- 
ant os Seer aad sugar, rice, rum, molasses. | Kinnon. ‘ 

a, charcoal and copra. Minister of National Defense for Air-Colin Gibson. 
site on the Demarar@ River, 25 miles from the 3 = f 
Was leased (1940) to the United States for a eee tenet pe ae noi. 
: - Minis: of Labour—Humphrey Mitchell. 
ee cependibures eo estimated at Minister of Public, Works Alphonse, Fournier. 
+883; ,849,690. ‘ostmaster General—Ernest Bertrand. 

e Faikland Islands lie Be rg hag ee pitlinister of National Health and Welfare— 

: rooke Claxton. 

main value is in their strategic ; Mi R 

Zz gh there are large sheep farms and D arapinie of eo ane a AIRE As 
ih - ie more than 100 islands in the group. Soeiater Reig ke dei ses 

Morea is 4,618 square miles; the population | Secretary of State—Paul J. J. Martin. 

mated 1943) was 2,804. Wool is the chief) Minister of National Defense and Minister of 
: ugh Great Britain has held possession of National Defense for Naval Services—Douglas C. 


Abbott. 
re ee ara ees refuses to Té€-| Winister of National Revenue and Minister of 
: e 3 


National War Services—James J. McCann. 
uth Georgia is a whaling station. Its area 1s| Minister of Fisheries—Hadley F. G. Bridges. 
9 square miles. The population (estimate Minister without Portfolio — Wishart McL, 
y consists of 360. Whale produce is the | Robertson. 
necipal export. The British ee Commissioner to Canada is 


Canada Malcom MacDonald. 
Canada is largely agricultural, although manu- 
as (DOMINION OF CANADA) | facturing industries now dominate the economic 
ital, Ottawa—Area, 3,695,189 square miles— | jfe of the nation. The principal crops are wheat, 
mulation (1941), 11,506,655. oats, barley, rye, flaxseed, Potatoes, Toots, to- 
Ae Canada are; On the east,| bacco, and_ corn. airy an ru roducts are 
‘ pore ot the Guilt of St. Lawrence and | enormous. The wool yield is considerable. Fishing is 
Atlantic: on the south, the Atlantic, Maine, | a huge commercial enterprise, and fresh and canned 
: “Hampshire Vermont, New York, th "| varieties are an important haa pr The chief kinds 
rence and the Great Lakes, Minnesota, of fish marketed are salmon, lobsters, cod, herring, 
ota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and the Juan halibut, white fish, sardines, haddock, pickerel, 
Fuca Strait; and on the West, Alaska and the|trout and pilchards. Furs are a prolific source 
Ocean. Canada includes all the Arctic | of income and the fox, mink, muskrat, beaver, Tac- 
‘ ginning half-way between | coon, marten, and fisher are raised commercially 
i stward to | on large farms. Hydroelectric power is extensive. 


imately with i 


The country is rich in minerals. particularly 
‘a has 24.500 | gold, although deposits of copper, lead, nickel, 
platinum, silver, zinc, coal, natural gas and petro- 

jeum are mined, Canada leads the world in 

praduction of asbestos. * 

e rissa ro pepe manufactures and their 

‘oss value were: 

fron and its products . $2,575 ,.976,547 


Vegetable products .......- 1,062,561,932 _ 


Non-Ferrous metals .... 1,034,390,379 
Wood and paper .......%. 1,001,563,243 
Animal products 


Textiles and textile produc il 190,659,927 
Chemicals, pu allied products Le Tee Ea 
Non-metallic minerals .. Ai 713s 

Miscellaneous industries ........---: 142,587,014 


The St. Lawrence River is navigable to ocean- 
going vessels for 600 miles, as far as Montreal, 
which is by virtue of its Great Lakes connections 
and its proximity to London and Liverpool, one of 
the greatest erain exporting harbors on the con- 

rt of Montreal has nine miles of 
le of accommodating 100 


prolly Ww f e f 4 The 
ispelled. The cli- 


Canada corresponds 
The mean annual 
34° at Winnipeg; 


| eh Ss 5 ile o Ws ve 


ay administered by a governor and a small The Dominion Cabinet in order of precedence 


rime Minister, President of the Privy Couneil,~ 
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100 persons and approximately 3.31 per cent of 
the anidts telephones. ‘The number of licensed 
radio sets (March 31, 1945) was 1,759,100. 

There was completed (1941) a highway from 
Halifax to Vancouver, a distance of 4,190 miles. at 
a: cost estimated between $75,000,000 and $100,- 
000,000. The highway provides a motorist a means 
of travel from Halifax to Vancouver without pass- 
ing through the United States on a road that has 
no grade in excess of five per cent and no curve in 
excess of four degrees. 4 

Civil aviation continued to increase (1944) total 
passenger traffic showing a gain of 29 per cent. 
Revenue miles flown (1944) were 15,473,029. The 
number of revenue passengers increased from 
299,279 (1943) to 386,719 (in 1944) and revenue 
freight carried decreased from 11,970,909 pounds to 
10,812,867, Mail pee rere from 7,393,812 
pounds (1943) to 6,716, ). 

The monetary unit of Canada is the dollar. As 
from Sept. 16, 1939, buying and selling rates for 
the U. 5. Dollar, as set by the Foreign Exchange 
Control Board, were $1.10-$1.11, respectively. 

The Bank of Canada was incorporated as a cen- 
tral bank by Act’ of Parliament (1934). Its capital 
stock then fixed at $500,000 was increased (June 18, 
1936) to $10,006,000 of which $100,000 Class B 
shares were issued to the Dominion of Canada at 
par. The rest (Class A shares of $50 each) were 

“sold to the public and the maximum holding per- 
mitted to one person is 50 shares. Directors, officers 
or employees of the chartered banks may not hold 
shares of the Bank. Shares may be held only by 
British subjects ordinarily resident in Canada, or 


by corporations controlled by such persons. The | 


| Bank became (Aug. 15, 1938) a wholly government- 
owned institution, the capital being reduced to 
$5,000,000. 
The statement of Aug. 31, 1945 showed assets and 
liabilities of $1,853,838,876. 
Canada—with its great stretches of virgin 
timberland, its rolling hills and skyscraping 
untains; its many lakes and streams and rivers; 
its odd villages, customs and picturesque peoples— 
has become the vacationland of thousands of 
American tourists. It is reached by many highways. 
Ontario’s attractions include its great variety of 
developed summer resorts, its extensive fishing and 
hunting areas and its multitude of lakes and 
rivers. Quebec has its old-world atmosphere, its 


. historical traditions and its diversified scenery. 


Nova Scotia and New Brunswick offer moose hunt- 
ing: and salmon fishing, sailing and surf bathing. 
In the Bay of Chaleur, which New Brunswick 
shares with Quebec's famous Gaspe Peninsula, the 
tourist finds the warmest sea water north of 
New York, ~ 

Western Alberta and Eastern British Columbia 
have the Rockies, which means mountain climbing, 
canoe and pack trail trips and matchless scenery. 
The Yukon has the midnight sun and unexcelled 
sport for the hunter of big game and game fish. 
The Northwest Territories have become popular 
among Americans. 

Among Canada’s greatest tourist attractions are 
her national parks, consisting of approximately 
29,704 square miles of outstanding scenic beauty. 
They conserve wild life under natural conditions, 
preserve in, its primilive state the grandeur of 


* scenic regions and commemorate persons and 


events of especial importance in the nation’s 
history. They may be divided into three groups: 
the scenic and recreational parks of the Rockies, 
Selkirks and prairies and Eastern Canada; the wild 
animal parks; and the national historic parks. 

The first group includes Banff, Jasper and 

, Waterton Lakes Parks in Alberta; Kootenay, Yoho, 
Glacier and Mount Revelstoke Parks in British 
Columbia; Prince Albert Park in Saskatchewan; 
and Riding Mountain Park in Manitoba. In On- 
tario there are three smaller recreational parks, 
Point Pelee, Georgian Bay Islands and the St. 
Lawrence Islands Park. Recent additions to the 
system of recreational parks are the Cape Breton 
Highlands Park in Nova Scotia and a shore-line 
bee ares on the northern coast of Prince Edward 
Sland. 

The wild animal parks include Elk Island Par 
in Alberta, noted for its large herd of buffalo, aaa 
Nemiskam Park, also in Alberta, which is a sanc- 
tuary for prong-horned antelope. Fort Anne 
Park in Nova Scotia and Fort Beausejour in New 
Brunswick are the outstanding historic parks. 

In Nova Scotia is the Evangeline country, the 
land of Acadian memories. Here are found the 
largest aggregation of apple orchards in the 
British Dominions. Grand Pre, made classic 
ground by Longfellow’s ‘Evangeline,’ attracts 
visitors from all over the world to see Evangeline 
Park, established on the site of the original 
Acadian village, with its ancient well still intact, 
its cld willows still surviving. A replica of the 
original Acadian church houses relics of the first 
settlers and in the gardens are flowers brought 
from the ancestral homes of the leaders of the 
Acadian pioneers. 


TOUR 


Automobiles and other vehicles entering a 
for touring purposes are shown in the fo 


youl 


tees 1942 1943 F 
Maritime ......... 385,824 310,858 a 
Quebee) {ic bene 193,212 124,495 #2 
Ontario ® jectenen ss 1,809,666 1,246,300 16 y 
Manitoba ........- 33,207 a & 
Saskatchewan 18,860 13,623 z 
Alberta, “3.-2.5 s8cis 10,582 9,261 e| 
British Columbia .. 92,170 66,271 can 
Yukon Aye iners.: = réeie 
RE Ree de Per SEN ' 
Total + .42.02~ 4. - 2,543,521- 1,797,943 2,4 


Five distinct white races are represented inj 
Scotia: English, Scottish, French-Canadian, 


and Hanoverian, all holding to many traits of 


forefathers. The Acadians, first white sei 
from Normandy and Brittany, cling to theis 


customs and traditions, thus making a contac 
the long ago. The Hanoverians settled larg 
Lunenburg and today their descendants, # 
sailors and fishermen, possess one of the 


fishing fleets in the world.. The Highland} 
settled in.Cape Breton Island. Pictou and © 
gonish counties, and their descendants reser 


kilt and plaid for ceremonial occasions and ch 


the Gaelic language of their forebears, 
Ancient Quebec. only walled city in= 


America, sitting in a_ gigantic amphitheatl 
hills, former capital of the Dominion, is a 
the oldest cities in America (founded in 1608} 
elongated, crooked streets, turreted battler 
casemented windows and other medieval as 
Some points of interest to the tourist are 
Fortifications, comprising the Citadel, « 
promontory 350 ft. high; the Enclosing Wall 
miles long; the three City Gates, part of the am 
old defense system; the Battlefields Park, si 
the Battle of the Plains of Abraham {7 
Wolfe's.Cove, with its goat-path up the cliffys 
by British soldiers for the, Battle of the P® 
Dufferin Terrace, world-famed boardwalk 
looking the St. Lawrence: Montmorency Par® 
cation of Canada’s first House of Parliament 
Ramparts, with their ancient cannon; Avent; 
Braves, Ste. Foy Park, where the last clash be: 
the British and the French occurred; Notre 
des Victoires Church, built in 1688. 

‘Two miles outside of the village of Beaupt 
Highway 15, stands the shrine of Ste. An | 
Beaupre, founded (1650) by storm-wearied B& 
Sailors. and today one of the most famous j 
in the world. It is the home of countless mii 
and is annually visited by thousands of piled 
A chapel erected by the sailors to Ste, Am 
thanksgiving for their deliverance is still car 


preserved. 


The census (1941) gave the religious popu 


as follows: 


Roman Catholics........ 
United ‘Chureh.....2.56.u 


Anglicans 4. Suen ete, 
Presbyterians 


Bapiiste Vicor. Foes FB 
Lutherans) < 25 6. fa5 2.0) e¥ 


census, follows: 


Wl Saye eee ». 11,50 
The population of the chief Canadian cities,, 


Montreal ........ 903,007 | Calgary ........- a 
Torontemiesreds 667,457 | London .........._ 
Vancouver ......275,353 | Halifax ...... e 
Winnipeg ........221,960| Veraun ....,., 6 
Hamilton ....... 166,337 | Regina ...... af 
Ottawa ...).5..8. 154,951 | Saint John .... 
Quebed tis, 85 te. 150,757 | Victoria ....... : 
Windsor .........105,311 | Saskatoon ___... 4h 
Edmonton ....... 93,817 | Three Rivers || 44 


The population of Greater Montreal was 1] { 
921; Greater Toronto, 900,491; Greater Vancom 
351,491, and Greater Winnipeg, 290,540, all ii 


on_the 1941 census. 


The total urban population of Canada, “Y 


on the 1941 census, was 6,252,416 compared | 


5,572,058, based on the 1931 census. 


Births, deaths and marriages are compil 
a uniform system by the Dominion Bur 
Statistics although the registration continues 
In 1942 there were ir 


der provincial control. 


nine provinces 272,313 live births with a 

23.4 per 1,000 population, There were for 
Same year 127,272 marriages at the rate of! 
for each 1,000 of population. Deaths were 11! 


for the same year at the rate of 9.7 for eack 


of population. 


Quebec was the leader in births with 96 


with a rate of 28.0 for 


each 1,000 population.) 
with 45, 


marriages Ontario held the lead 


rate of 11.9 for each 1,000 lation. O} 
.also had the most deaths, 39,11¢ Meee | 


each 1,000 population. 


» 39,1 


a % 


9, a rate of 10.:. 
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Canadian Statistics i we 


, A. Cudmore, Dominion Statistician; revised figures are given for 1911 v 
, eer mais ou Hedy gi or 1911 to agree with boundary 


LAND AND FRESH WATER AREA, AND POPULATION BY PROVINCES 


‘ Area in Square Mile P 

aces, Territories Capitals = = EH Er en iemipcr 
A Land | Water| Total 1921 1931 1941 
Edward ,. ar dager or 4 88,615 88.038 


512,846 
408,219 
2,874,662 
3,431,683 
700,139 


921,785 
731,605 
694,263 


4,230 
; 9,316 


oba 
Echewan. 


n Columbi: Victoria... 7: )! 
MOTH es... -<\| DAWEOD... .. 5 
MPCPTICOLIOS . cb cf one wc cc cce 


the population (1941) there were 5,900,536 Of the total population (1941) of 11,506,655, 
and 5,606,119 females; population per square 5,715,904 were of British and 3,483,038 of French 
B.32. Of the males, 3,322,827 were single, | 9060. There. Nee oe ate wera Mee 
j ollowing main classes: German, 682; rain- 

eee eee etn neta gor co sae a ian, 305,929; Scandinavians, 244,603; Dutch, 212,- 
Of the f l 2.90 3 ; 863; Hebrew, 170,241; Polish, 167,485; Indian and 

ven. e females, 2,907,741 were single, Eee 125,521; Italian, 112,625; Russian, 83,708; 


78 were married, 354.378 were widowed, 7,463 | Hungarian, 54,598; Czechoslovakian, 42,912; Fin- 
Hivorced, 43,936 were separated and 123 were | nish, 41,683; Austrian, 37,715; Chinese, 34,627; Bel- 
ven. ; ; gian, 29,711. 
CANADIAN IMMIGRATION . 
From From From From From From 
United | United | Other Total Year United | United | Other Totai 
Kingdm| States | Count. (Fiscal) |Kingdm| States | Count. : 
134,726: 367,240:|1930......' 
41,734 


PRONOUN 
w AMHR OT 

SEIS RS ews 

PH Oo COWWWRO 


t 


Public 
J Se fate Total 
1 Oth ‘ost an minion a 
noe. Tikes Customs | Excise | Office | Canals Lands 
$1,000! $1,000] $1,000] 
783! 1,391 390 


, ’ 


a 48/28 
1 Tee 115,091 60,749|2 
- total includes other unenumerated items. 
Be aczense tax ($106,637,000) shown under aiopmis tax. 
s profits tax ($341,305,000), shown under ‘other ee 
“other taxes.’’ “Not now shown separately since 1942. 


shown separately since 1942. 

INSURANCE IN FORCE IN CANADA—D 
Life—in Force at End of Year 
E s 


COMINION COMPANIES 
Fire—At Risk at End of Year 


3 r Hare Dollars 

ollars Dollars Pott 136)|1935 8,782,698,099 
6,259.188,404|]1925...... 8,051,444, 136]|1935....-- 

Ea he H % '732' 0661/1936 ......| 9.248.273, 260 

O00] 640.087.8771 1826. « «+B 761 79.612 1987 0005 9.778.324.4768 


0){19302-.... 
g\\1931....-. {8 vi 9 

: °155.7/197565,212,694 

ier 008, 9911045 «<< °°[13°'374:045°539 

og "11 15114,066,918,948 
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CANADIAN BANKING STATISTICS 4 
Chartered Banks Pp. ce 
Paid U : ingsae 
Year (a) + Capital. Assets Liabilities (b) Deposits Dep» 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Do» 
144,500,000 2.869.429.779 } 2,852,649,789 | 2,256,639,530 23,96 
144,500,000 2,831,393,641 2,819,684,260 | 2,236,841,539 23,908 
144,916,667 2,837,919,961 2,826,241,262 2,274,607,936 23,108 
145,500,000 2,956,577,704 946,200,352 | 2,426,760,923 22,5 
145,500,000 3,144,506,755 | 3,134,122,223 2,614,895,597 22.0 
145,500,000 3,317,087,182 3,304,971,65 2,775,530,413 21, 
145,500,000 3,348.708,580 3,335,934,905 | 2.823,686,93 22,558 
145,500,000 3,591,564,586 | 3,577,601,099 | 3,060,859,111 23,0. 
, {145,500,000 3,707,316,459 3,690,354,825 | 3,179,523,062 py 
.. {145,500,000 4,008,381,256 3,991,287,347 | 3,464,781,844 22,14 
. | 145,500,000 4,399,820,746 4,382,938,931 3,834,335, 141 21,6 
. |145,500,000 5,148,458,722 5,131,472,532 | 4,592,336,705 | 24,33 
ae 145,500,000 5,990,410,887 5,971,693,095 | 5,422,302,978 | 28,28 
6,5: 6,553,046, 184d 5,991,185,393d | 


'1145;500,000d ! 
i aval 4 


(a) Average of the 12 monthly statements for each year. (b) Includes liabilities to sharehold 
(ce) Figures are aS March 31. (d) Figures are as at June 30. a 


CHIEF CONSOLIDATED AND TOTAL EXPENDITURES 


Pen- 


Interest|Old Age sions, Total, War and} Goy’t | G 

Fiscal on Pen- Nat’l War, Post | Ordin’ry|Capital| Special | Owned Tt 

: Year| Public sions |Defense Behe Office | Exp’ndi-|Exp’nd-|Exp’nd-| Enter- | Ex 
Debt & Civi ture iture iture prises i 


$1,000 | $1.0 $1.000 | $1.000 | $1.000 | $1.000 | $1.000 $1,000! $1.000 uy 
134,549 | 16,764 } 16,593 | 43,337 ] 31,437 | 372,539 ) 6,544 102,0471 50,940 33 
78 - 3,4 78,003] 44,21 


137,410 | 21,149 | 21,6 43,356 | 31,906 ; 387,112 491 A % : 
132,117 | 28,653 | 32,760 | 42,823 | 83,762 | 414,891 430 68,534] 44,833 | 53 
127,996 | 29.044 | 34.432 | 42,793 | 35,455 | 413,032 5,42 1 58,943 55 
129,315 | 29,977 | 13,189°} 42,869 | 36,726 | 398,323 7,030 | 207,404| 42,079 68 
139,179 | 29,912 1941 | 42,196 | 38,700 | 390,620 | 3,358 | 794, 18, 1,24 
155,018 | 29,612 260!| 41,244 |- 41,502 | 444,778 3,430 |1,403,650)- 1,214 | 1,88 
188,556 | 29,976 415 | 39,684 | 44,742 | 561,251 3,276 |3,755,537| 1,249 | 4,388 
242,681 | 30,377 68 | 38,998 | 48,485 | 630,381 2,622 |4,624,519| 1,307 | 5,32 

R ..} 318,995 | 32,187 672 3 54,629 | 767,376 3,164 14,425,952) 1,358 | 5,24: 

4 2 

ee Note—The National Defense expenditures include Militia, Naval Service, Air Force r 

ae Civil Government air operations). Railway and Canals include Collection and Dee a me |i 


; includes other unenumerated items. 

, 19 ete ges é Sah peas. ; 

My 2! mee Sept. 1, , nearly ational Defense expenditure, including admini ; 
Tie charged under the War appropriation classified as Special Expenditures. “ inipeetion, aa 
{ 8Included in grand total. 


ASSETS, NET DEBT, AND PER CAPITA TAXATION 


Year Per Year e 
Endin | Capita Endin Cz 
March 31 Assets Net Debt |Taxation||March 31 Assets Net Debt -|Tax: { 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
425,843,510 | 3.006.100,517 | 28.98 |/1941...... 1,370.236,588 3,648691 449 re 
SSesrogns | 2thoneaso | da80 (SR 1g SUR eRe 388) SOAR ZEL Hey | ae 
070, ‘i ; 57 i di srarste: oes 402, es ‘ : 
568,051,279 | 3,152.559'314 | 38.67 |/1944.. «aie eas sae 8740 O84;808 20%, 
757,468,959 | 3,271,259.647 | 41.14 ||19457... || 4,538,819,509 /11,298'362,018 | 179) 
1 Estimated. + 
INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL FAILURES IN CANADA i 
is Source: Dun and Bradstreet, Incorporated ‘ 
Manu- Wholesale Retail Con Comm ; 
a ercial 
mee rece t, Peee fete 2) geveeton | Serr ovals 
rovince : ia- Lia- Lia- Lia- 
No. bilities No. |bilities} No. |bilities| No. bilities No. bilities No. |pilil 
| $1000 sooo |_| so00 |_| #000 | | 8000 17 ae 
Totals, 1936....| 260} 4,459] 63] 1,454] 8 $'000 $'000 cf 
Totals, 1937 190} 2'875| 51; "9351 680 aoa 34] 338 iS 357| gos] ay 
Totals, 19 8 225 4,760| 55} 1,229} 699] 4'464| 39 267; 31 316| 10201 144 
pees. ee 34) 3,829/  77| 1,293/ 874] 4/946] 53| -703| 61| 77a LSgel F 
‘otals, 1940 197| 3,482) 72! 1,128] 774) 3.949| 58| 560] 89 1299) 111) 
Totals, 1941 130] 2,419] 42 9). 614) 3,118] 55] . 519] 41 vite tele 
Totals, 1942 87| 3,630} 33 516] 393] 23499] 61 526| 35 $53 fea ; 
tals, 1043/°-) 36] 2.357 7|__ 137/96] "500| 32s Sio| 8] tas | 908) 
i 1944 y Fae An 
. P,S.Island....| 1 = 1 Ee l tt 3 ' 
Novia Scotia..-| 1 = l pe 2 55] 1 ie ze: 1 
. SE alla an Ee 1 eS 1 1 cee : ey 2 
ebec...... & : 5 Ress: CaF 1) BL 
Ontario. 22:1. 7| 146 195, 28} 498} 38) 257] a} be] Gu 
Manitoba... ... 1} 209) 1 ss 1 Hie 3 — 13] 
Saskatchewan..} 1 — 1 as 3 a4 im , = 2 
berta....... 1 AT 1 6 rf als ae L = 30 
Brit. Columbia, Bhool ate ign Aa the pe * eee ame ae 3 
zi = 6 
Totals...... 33] 1,042} 12} .242) 33] sual as] 265 x Pears 


1None reported. .- 4 


Figures of capital for the last nine years include | The single track mil i 
{ 


=k a bl 


advances of Dominion Government to Canadian Railway (1943) was resi ae pee 
> Hy rp 


(1943) of 21,772 miles. 


RE Nh We ah oi), sghogt ula | rid F: i 


also cost of constructing Government lines. | National Railway System, which has a track 
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CANADIAN RAILWAY STATISTICS 


Gross Operating 
Earnings ? 


Investment |Passengeis Freight 


Numbers | ‘Short T 

Fee | ELT One | aos 3008 
191172'193 

20'530°718 


£9 0909 09.09 
wwe 
ISS Sy 


r—) 
a 


gococacs ost 
NKR OO 


: 47.596,602 | 173,375,547 | 663,610,570 
3'990'274.391 | 57,175,840 | 177,266,280 | 778,914,565, 


U. S.-CANADA MERCHANDISE TRADE IN DOLLARS 
} Exports to U. S. 


Foreign Totai 


Imports 
from 
U. S. 


_ Calendar 
, year Canadian 


384,611,743 10,012,304 394,624,047 524,473,366 
441'002,198 9,854,766 450,856,964 578,575,073 
12,686,575 470,564,169 668,747,247 
16,963,393 483,850,542 706,683,861 
21,158,661 502,689,747 Saponhaes 
22,652,17 515,337,781 885,482 
16,487,858 389,912,094 653,676,496 
9,603,772 249,800,621 393,775,289 
6,316,726 165,021,776 263,549,346 
: 4,712,124 954, 217,291,498 
ie 5,426,186 224,023,257 293,779,813 
itn Feo ee 11,434,232 273,119,604 12,416, 
Steel ea eae 10,869,594 344,786,543 369,141,513 
Seis po eves ove ne 4 12,208,624 372,220,767 90,504, 
os SS ares 461,189 8,296,737 278,757,926 424,730,567 
| Ot SRA ,392,047 9,361,551 389,753,598 496,898,466 
=o ae 8,959,511 451,943,668 744,231,1 
ss nin css wins one 9,976,894 609,690,357 1,004,498, 152 
aS Sree 11,097,787 896,620,990 1,304,679,66 
oe eee is 1,149,232,444 17,422,352 1,166,654,796 1,423,672,486 
4. JARS .| 1,301,322,402 33,232,044 1,334,554,446 1,447,225,915 
EXTERNAL TRADE OF CANADA, CALENDAR YEARS 1920-44 
f (Merchandise only) 
Imports Exports 
ear 
Canadian Foreign 
Dutiable Free Total Produce Produce Total 
A Dollars Mars Dollars Dollars 
SSS .| 890,847,353 s ; 1,298,162,205_ 
03 1,015,986,316 


18,589 401,46 584, 
3 1,232, 1,029,699. (553,718)|1,042,253,167 


737,935,879 
12,684,31 0,509, 
14,754,862|1,012,121,780 
11,100,216| 848,684,133 


14,263,172|1,193,217,592 


10'995,609| 935,921,713 . - 


19,451,366/1,640,454,544 
21,692.750|2,385,466,046 
29/877,002|3,001 352,279 


23,188)|1,644, 
.)48,673| 898, .217|1,735 076,89 
ge 751584 874, 146,613'1,758,898,197 3,439 
uced in Canada (1944) | all Canada’s newly mined bullion is sold to the 
totaling 2,885,474 fine Dominion Government through the Royal Cana- 
$111,090,749 compared with dian Mint in Ottawa or the Assay Office in Van~- 


s7 
5,088 (1943). Virtually | couver. 


43,145,447'3,483,098,612 


Merchandise exports to 
United Kingdom 
(Canadian produce oaly) 


Merchandise imports from 
United Kingdom 


——— 


Dollars _ Dollars 11: 
aN at 113.415,984||1923......| 360,782,279|1934...... 
reer Rae! 1938 aro 116,6 0.227 : 147|1935...... 


Dollars 
270,491,857 
46 


1939) Canada was ; given by the Minister of Finance as $14,909,728,000. 
fe een vista tponer: but ene then gee eel (1945-46) are estimated 
a ae Tg ies “Gnder the Mobilization | Ee ations certain 
2 , both human’ classes of men were designa e 
rial, into her war qx mditures on | vice. These classes, broadly speaking, were ar 
m its beginning a 944, were | born in any of the years 1913 to 1926 inclusive, an. 


or military ser- . 


* Ocean. 


Gilbert and, by the 
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men who on July 15, 1940, were widowers, judicially 
separated, unmarried, divorced or who since July 
45, 1940, became divorced and_who were born in 
any of the years 1906 to 1912. Under cireumstances 
Mobilization Boards granted. postponement from 
military service to men essential to industry. Call- 
ups under the Mobilization Regulations were sus- 
pended on May 7, 1945, on termination of the 
opean War.”’ ne 
eunhe Canadian Army had 687,074 individuals enter 
the Active Army up to March, 1945. From a pre- 
war strength of 4,500 Permanent Force personnel, 
the Actiye Army had grown at May, 1945, to a 
strength of 491,942, of whom 286,387 were on over- 
seas service. The overseas effort was maintained 
entirely by voluntary means until November, 1944, 
when to replace casualties of the Normandy inva- 
sion it was found necessary to provide for the 
‘sending joverseas of about 16,000 of the soldiers 
who had been called up under provisions of the 
National Resources Mobilization Act of 1940. The 
Canadian Women’s Army Corp formed as a volun- 
tary organization in August, 1941, whose members 
release men for fighting units, reached a maximum 
strength of 13,962 in April, 1945; 1,507 of all ranks 
were serving in the European Zone. Canadian 
Army casualties at August 14, 1945, totaled 78,877 
as follows: dead, 20,843; wounded 51,486; prisoners 
of war and missing, 6,548. A 
Royal Canadian Air Force—The Royal Canadian 


' Air Force (formed as Canadian Air Force, 1920; 


granted title Royal in 1923, and re-organized as 
permanent force, April 1, 1924) now comprises the 
following components: (a) Regular; (b) Auxiliary; 
(c) Reserve; (d) Women’s Division; (e) Air Cadets. 
During the War the combined strength of the 
R.C.A.F. rose to a maximum of over 260,000 of 
whom approximately 62,000 served overseas. Forty- 
eight squadrons participated in operations over- 
seas, over the Atlantic, North-west Europe, North 
Africa, Sicily and Italy, Burma and the Indian 
In addition to the R.C.A.F. Group in 
Bomber Command there were units in the 2nd 
Tactical Air Force, Fighter and Coastal Commands, 
South-east Asia Command, and the Desert Air 
Force. Personnel of the R.C.A.F. also served in 
large numbers with units of the R.A.F. in every 
theatre of war. At home R.C.A.F. squadrons, 
based on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, in New- 
foundland, Labrador and Alaska, took part in air 
defense and anti-submarine operations, and co- 
operated with American forces in operations in 
the Aleutians. North-West Air Command (formed 
in June 1944) controlled the chain of aerodromes 
and aircraft control facilities known as the North- 
West Staging Route. The R.C.A.F. also admin- 
istered the British Commonwealth Air Training 
Plan under which over 131,000 aircrew personnel 
were trained in the Dominion between April 29, 
1940 and March 31, 1945. 

Units of the R.C.A.F. form part of the occupa- 


tion force in Germany. Plans for R.C.A.P,, 
pation in the Second Phase at ae wa P.) 
short by the capitulation of Japah in A’ gin 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFE 
Naval Service ~ ca 
The Royal Canadian Navy was estab 
1910. Im the past it has comprised tha 
Canadian Navy (permanent force). thag® 
Canadian Naval Reserve and the Royal “s | 
Naval Volunteer Reserve. In the future the } 
Royal Canadian Navy” will replace the < 
Reserve forces. ae 
In 1939 the Canadian Navy was compose 
ships and some 1,800 personnel. During) 
War II the Service was greatly expanded, 0 
a peak of 370 ships and 550 patrol and 3 
vessels, and over $5,000 personnel (includingy 
personnel of the Women’s Royal Canadiang®. 
Service). : | 
Permanent Dockyards and Naval Depots 
cated at Halifax and Esquimalt. Training a® 
are also provided on both Coasts. The 
will serve in Naval Divisions at the p@ 
centres of population. f 
the immedate future the strength 
Royal Canadian Navy is expected to be & 
mately 10,000, and the Reserve will numbe: 
18,000. The ships of the Fleet are to ineli 
new light fleet carriers (with associated air 
rons), two modern cruisers and about 12 Dess 
in addition, Frigates and Minesweepers 3 
held in reserve. ££ 
The Royal Canadian Mounted Police is (> 
stabulary maintained by the Dominion G 
ment. It was organized (1873) and knowns 
North West Mounted Police. Its name was @ 
(1904) to Royal North West Mounted Pola 
(1920) to Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
responsible throughout Canada for the e# 
ment of laws against smuggling by land, = 
air; it enforces provisions of the Excise A#@ 
the Migratory Birds Convention act; is res 
for the suppression of the traffic in narcotics 
assists the Mines, Resources and Fisheri 
numerous other Dominion Departments in « 
ing the provisions of their respective Acts 
some cases in administrative duties. It ism 
sible for the protection of government but 
and dockyards and is the sole police force in 
Territory and the Northwest Territories. H 
force of 300 (1873) it had a strength (Maz 
1944) of 4,470, consisting of 96 officers, 2.6% 
commissioned officers and constables, 113 ©) 
special constables, 1,519 special constable 
and 28 security service, not including ‘polia 
sonnel and 55 men_assigned from the N 
Selective Service. Parliament authorized | 
a ‘‘Reserve’’ strength of 300 men. 
The term of engagement is five years i 
cruits, with re-enlistment for a period na 
ceeding five years. 


Newfoundland 


Capital, St. John’s—Area, 42,734 square miles— 
Popuiation (estimated 1943), 313,000. 
Newfoundland, at the eastern end of British 
America, is an island in the Atlantic Ocean. It is 
separated from Canada by the Straits of Belle Isle, 
the Gult of St. Lawrence and the Cabot Strait. 
Newioundland is the oldest English colony, dis- 
covercd by John Cabot (June 24, 1497). It was 
formally occupied (August, 1583) by Sir Humphrey 
Treaty of Utrecht (1713), 
acknowledged to be British. A governor was. ap- 
pointed (1728). The French also had a statioh on 
ro A Sie tan eater disputes with 
e Br over fishing rights. The dispu 
settled (1904). saat ul zc 
hace eet is mugged, eppeciatly on the southwest, 
where € coast range reaches an el 
neaty 2,000 feet, aon evation of 
oug ewfoundlan ad enjoyed th 
of a Dominion since the World Warns Toya Come 
mission of Inquiry, headed by Lord Amuiree (ap- 
pointed Feb. 22, 1933) to investigate the desperate 
financial state into which it had fallen, recom- 
mended that the Dominion rights be ‘relinquished 
until it again became self-supporting. The action 
was precipitated by Newfoundland’s inability to 
meet the service charges on its debt of about $90,- 
000,000. ‘The Royal Commission’s recommendations 
were ge by the Newfoundland Parliament 


(Dec. 2, 1933 


The British House of Commons later 
effect the financial provision of the Soule 
report and agreed to meet Newfoundland’s budget 
deficits. Holders of Newfoundland bonds (other 
than about £3,500,000 of pre-war loans) were 
oneree, one pepe te Eanes a new 3% 10-30 
yea erling stock guaranteed, both as to 
and interest, by the United Kingdom, gree 
The Parliament was suspended during the emer- 
gency and full legislative and executive power was 
vested in the Governor, acting on the advice of 


ECs VRS na 


i! 
4 | 
a Commission of six. appointed by the 
Kingdom. The Commission took office = 


16, 1934. | 
(1944-45) was $33,310; expendi 


9 


$26,318,000 
»318,000; public . 5 
Pig public -debt (March 31, 1945) 


The principal industries are fishing, Iw 
newsprint and minerals. Large beds of iro 
with total reserves of about three and ort 
billon tons, are being developed on Bell Is 

Conception Bay. Coal is found near St. Ga 
Bay on the west coast and in the Grand Lali 


trict. 
The total value of all crops harvested 
Was $5,900,000. There were in ewfoundland 

17,000 horses, 25,000 cattle, 95,000 sheep, 

Swine, 15,000 goats and 400,000 poultry. Dial 
drilling at Baie Verte has indicated the pri 
of gold bearing ore of good grade. 
ucts exported for the year ended (March 


31,,1943, were 697,418 long tons valued at $1 il 
in" 1944; 791,688 tons valued at $2°019.603, | 
zinc and copper concentrates for like periods 
177,307 short tons Me at 4,792,000 ee | 
| 
| 
f 


Labrador, a dependency of Newfoundland 
the most easterly part of the North Am 
Continent and extends from Blane Sablon, i 
Straits of Bell Isle, on the south, to Cape CH 
at the entrance to Hudsons Straits oh the. 
aes territory is under the jurisdiction 
oundland and has an area estimated at 4 
Square miles and a population (1935) of 


tons valued at $3,976,000. | 
i 


- ~ > 
s 
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coast of America. Nassau, on the Island 
Proyidence, near the Florida coast, is aor airreetye 
aint etal a Lae A Eg The area is 4,404 
+ the population (esti ies 
be en A aa is the capa? ne 
site on e island of Mayaguana. was leas 
(1940) to the United States for use as a naval bases 
aera ary sisal Gre es act sources of 
: z uit srowing is eing developed? Trad 
with the United States is three times os fearon 
with any other country. Government revenues: 
ee estimated at £415,935; expenditures, 
The Governor General is W. L. Murphy. 
e Windward Islands lie at the eastern side of 
the Caribbean Sea, west from Martinique. They 
are Grenada and the Grenadines, St. Vincent and 
St. Lucia. Each has has its own local Government. 
The total area is 821 square miles (Grenada, 133; 
h Caicos Islands (population, 5,300; area, 226 St. Vincent, 150; St. Lucia, 233; Dominica, 305). 
® miles), and Cayman {sland (population The population is 265,715; (Grenada) (1940) 
_area, 104 square miles). The capital is 90,085; St. Vincent (1931) 47,961; St. Lucia (1942) 
neston. The Governor is Sir John Huggins 73,770; Dominica (1943) 53,899. St. George’s on 
pointed July 6, 1943). Grenada Island is the capital. 
he climate has attractions for winter tourists The chief products are arrowroot, cotton, copra, 
S$ estimated 65 to 75 per cent of the peace-time | SUEaT. molasses, Tum, cocoa, peanuts, cassava, 
sts are. ‘American. The island figures largely limes, fruit, vegetables and spices. The cotton © 
he history of the Buccaneers of the West Indies grown on Sea Island is considered the best in the 
ore and during the time of Sir Henry Morgan. world. St. Vincent is famous for its arrowroot. 
ke its Governor. The old haunt of the pirate. Dominica was transferred (Jan. 1, 1940) from 
Royal, at the entrance of the harbor, was the Leeward to the Windward Islands and since 
proyed and s (4692) under the sea by an has been governed as a separate colony. . 
Hthaquake. unk 3 a 4 Islet ee ale leased (1940) to the 
rincipal produc r - DR eM tos 
eee.” Bt Se ee ree The Leeward Islands, of the West Indies, situated 
ento, orange and cigars. e . ree oh Puerto aris ne are Dare of ibe rae 
ae on ; Antilles. ey comprise’ the islands 0 ntigua, 
i Spear (1940) to the Barbuda, Redonda. St. Christopher. Nevis. | An- 
Fimated rev a Py guill2, Dominica, ontserrat, Sombrero, and the 
sted. i fo 1945) was £5,490,537, British Virgin Islands. The area is 727 square 
99 oA, di0. miles, population (estimated 1944) is 100,497. 
BERMUDA 4 (ana principal Ore ta). are saat ane inp 
-iida isa group of antigua an . Kitts), cotton ontserrat, St. 
mation, about 20, here ey Sos Kitts, Nevis and Virgin Islands), limes and fruits, - 
m, 677 miles southeast of New York and 580 tomatoes and onions (Montserrat), cocoanuts 


east of North Carolina. It was settled 
) by a party of colonists under Sir George 
ts, who were headed for Virginia, but were 


TF possesses valuable cod, herrin 
fisheries and a large stand a nater 
deposits of iron ore have been discovered 
rc and Palis .. A recent survey of the Grand 
: an the Hamilton River, indicates minimum 

O ectric energy of 1,250,000 horsepower 


ritish West Indies and 


Other Possessions 


JAMAICA 


i 

lamaica is situated in the Caribbean Sea 90 
south of Cuba, and is the largest and most 

gable of the British West Indies. It has an area 

‘gee square miles and population (estimated 

}) 1,237,603, (about 15,000 whites). Attached to 

faica for administrative purposes are the Turks 


) 
™ 
q 


salt (Anguilla and St.. Kitts). i) 
} ae crea Poel ey, Leman Antigua, was Bees 
; o the United States or use as a naval base. 
eo ee tantimbion cay sauai. | _ British Honduras is situated in Central America, 
ton is the capital. , zones aE hed eee agree aor pour of Xun ene ee. 
ermuda is a colony with representative govern- uces chiefly tropical frulle, OBDY sO 
jes barliament dates from Aus, 1, pies Fe | Sunes, Sad order, mane ot which ested Sa 
Pro B91 RR es a Fast ates Tts area is 8,867 square miles. and population, 
Boal electors (ireonolders), Bere ad | Cena tai Misis (is) were SOTTO, 
ative Council of nine members, both councils | penditures $1,838,829, See 


yarliamentary elections and OTHER F OREI GN 
COUNTRIES 


ublic office was granted to 
Afghanistan f 


Legislative Council. 
at £734,365; 
Capital, Kabul—Area, 250,000 square miles— 
Population, estimated 12,000,000. 

Afghanistan occupies a mountainous country in, 
Asia between 61° and 75° ‘east longitude and 29° 
and 38° 20’ north latitude. Its extreme breadth 
northeast to southwest is about 700 miles, and from, 
the Herat frontier on the west to the Khyber Pass 
on the east it is 600 miles. It is bounded on the 
north by the Turkoman S.S.R. of the U.S.S.R., on: 
the east by British India, on 
tan (British India), and*on the west by Iran. The 
elevation is generally over 4,000 ft. There are three: 
great river basins, the Oxus and the Kabul in the 
northeast, and the Helmund, which runs southwest 


; h the middle of the country. 
ety 1 are The Hindo-Kush 


Towering above Kabu 
Mountains, 15,000 and 16,000 ft, high and reaching 


e island, a perennial garden,. with a dozen 
inter hotels and famous beaches, is a favorite 
inter resort for Americans. E 
‘There are no taxes on real estate, incomes or in- 
sritance. The currency, weights and measures are 


sh.. 

ice autoiess, the island rescinded the ban 
) and permits the restricted: use of cars on 

Bermuda roads. } Pee 
tes on the island were granted to the United 

(1940) for use as naval and air bases. 


OTHER POSSESSIONS 

tern of the Windward 

lying out in the Atlantic 

is 166 square pe 

te 1944) was 202,588. 
a. 


() tal. 
yf the total 106,470 acres, 66,000 are tilled, pro- 
ng chiefly sugar, ‘and tamarinds. Mo- | 25,425 ft. 100 or 200 miles to the east. ‘Trade 
: Imports are | India flows through the famous Khyber Pass from 
orts heaviest | Kabul to Peshawar. : 
(1943-1944) | “the land ‘of rocks 
.”’ Its people are 
nearly all Mohammedans. The Durani have been 
ears, the Tajiks, 
cultivators and traders. ong 
re warlike and independent tribes of 
is the island of Tobago, the Pathans, The languages spoken are Pushtu an 
of which are 25,358 and 11g Peg aD host predominant religion 1s Islam. 
1 is Por 0S 1 
4 ees aed at with two harvests a year. The fat-tailed sheep is_ 
1,192,844 acres on the native to the country, furnishing the Afghans their 
> cultivated. Products chief meat diet while the fat of its immense tail is 
rom.’ 
pipe bearie he peach, cig apricots plum, gherms pomerxarae 
- ulberry are P' se. i 
ines Sank... i 4 asafoetida plant. 


gr *, 5 
il plant, madder, am t 
shound. ool and skins are the main. articles oe 


export, together with fruits, nuts and ghi. 
imports oe textiles, metals and hardware, leather 
goods, tea and sugar. Copper, lead and iron 


are found-in the country. . 
There are no Failroads in the country. Mer- 


lies off the porth 
America. Attached to it for ad- 


the island were leased to the United 


| pase. i “Bede Clifford 


Bahama Islands 
ited, and are in t. 


2 


jd. =. a 2 i "Fy :. “oe i catalh gad ye 


(Nevis), tobacco and cigars (Virgin Islands), an e 


a substitute for bufter. The apple, pear, almond, ~ 


’ 


¥ 


ee eee 
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mdise is transported on camel or pony back 
clang the s¢ven important trade routes. The 
Chief trade route is through Khyber pass. There 
is a university in Kabul (established 1932). Z 

The government is constitutional monarchy and 
the laws and customs those of Islam. Legislative 
power is vested in a Parliament consisting of the 
King; agenate of 45 members appointed for life by 
the King; and a National Assembly of 109 elected 
members. The reigning King is Mohammed Zahir 
Shah (born 1914). He married (Nov. 7, 1931) his 
cousin, Umairah, daughter of Sirdar Ahmed Shah 
Khan; and ascended the throne (Nov. 8, 1933) on 
the assassination of his father, Mohammed Nadir 
Shah. King Nadir proclaimed a new constitution 

1932) under which slavery and forced labor are 

orbidden; primary education is compulsory and a 
Council of State is created. All Afghan men over 
20 may vote. 

Military service is compulsory between the ages 
of 18 to 40. The peacetime strength of the army 
is 90,000. The air force has a personnel of approxi- 
mately 300. 

The monetary units is the silver afghani, 
worth between nine and ten cents in American 


‘money. The yearly revenue approximates $18,- 
000,000. : 3 
Albania 
(SHQIPERIA) 


Capital, Tirana—Area, 10,629 square miles— 
Population (1930 Census), 1,003,124 


Albania is mountainous country bounded by 
Yugoslavia on the north and east, Greece on the. 
east and south and the Adriatic Sea on the west 
It is an exclusively agriculture and a cattle and 
sheep raising state. There are important forest 
resources and some mineral wealth, both unde- 
veloped, because of lack of transport facilities. 
Chief products of the country are tobacco, timber, 
wool, hides, furs, cheese, and dairy products, fish, 


olive oil, corn, cattle and bitumen. The principal 


peacetime imports are cotton and cotton textiles 


pera vOrree: benzine and petroleum. 


._Thefe are four seaports,- Durazzo being fully 


equipped. Ten regular air routes serve the country. 


There is no state religion and there are few 
schools. Primary education is nominally com- 
pulsory and free under the constitution. 

Racially the Albanians are mainly Ghegs in the 
north and Tosks ip the south. Tosk men wear 
gold-embroidered jackets and wide sashes over 


‘plaited knee-length white SLE sp TaDEs as full as 


a ballet dancer’s. \ 

Albania, after centuries of Turkish domination 
and of contention between the Balkan neighbors 
and Italy, declared its independence (Nov. -28, 
1912). It fell into a state of anarchy during the 
World. War, but (June 3, 1917) Gen. Ferrero, 
then in charge of the Italian forces there, pro- 
claimed Albania an independent country and a 
poral government was set up. Albania had 
ts independence assured under a treaty with Italy 
(Aug. 2, 1920). 

The country was proclaimed (Dec., 1924) a re- 


public, which continued until 1928 when a con- 


stituent assembly called amended the constitution 

change the government into a monarchy and 
(Sept. 1, 1928) proclaimed Ahmed Zogu, a Moslem, 
who had been President (since Sept. 29, 1925) 


. King of yee Albanians under the title of Zog. 


He marriéd (April 27, 1938) Countess Geraldine 
Apponyi, of Hungary, a Roman Catholic. 

A treaty (of Tirana) between Italy and Albania, 
@ compact of mutual support and cooperation, was 
Signed (Nov. 27, 1926). It disturbed Europe and es- 
Recelly Yugoslavia. A diplomatic break between 
ihe two Balkan countries (June, 1927) was referred 
to and settled by the League of Nations. A 


defensive 20-year alliance with Italy was signed 


Otis’ deh fae Aly fa (April 
aly seize ania pril 7, 1939) and e 
“Sage Queen fied. : 5 
aly sent an ultimatum to Greece (Oct. 28 
1940). for immediate capitulation. aeeene re- 
vale the ultimatum and its Army drove Italian 
orces irom Greek soil and then invaded Albania 
where the Italians had established bases of opera- 
tion, The Greek Army occupied a large part of 
Albania but German troops came to the rescue 
of the Italians (April, 1941) and the Greek Army 
in Albania was forced to capitulate (April 23, 1941). 
Unrest spread throughout the country and guer- 
rilla groups began operating. Their forces so in- 


creased that by the end.of 1944 they had expelled 


all Germans from the country. ‘A Provi 
Government has been formed with Enver Boone 
as Premier and Commander in Chief. He is head 
of the National Liberation Front, the dominant 
eal party. ; 

€ monetary unit is the gold franc, th 
ad a been set by the Italian Governmree 


The budget (1939-1940) w: 
at 40,000,000 Hansatt hes Seraee pistes 


Andorra 


Area, 191 square miles—Population, 5,2 
tered in six villages. , 

Andorra is a republic in a valley of the 
under the suzerainty_of France and the 
Bishop of Urgel. It has enjoyed un 
sovereignty (since 1278) and was granted a 
tution_as.a republic by Napoleon (1806.) It 
annual tribute of 960 francs to France, 
pesetas to the Bishop. It is governed by a 
General of 24 elected members. The judicia 
appointed in equal numbers by the Bishop ana 
French government. 

The inhabitants speak Catalan and are cli 
Roman Catholics. Andorra, the capital, has 
700 inhabitants. Sheep raising is the pring 
industry. , 

Universal suffrage was abolished (1941) 
election through the heads of families resto 


Arabia 


Area, estimated, 1,000,000 square miles—Pop 
tion, estimated, 10,000,000. 

The Arabians occupy a peninsula in the som 
west corner of Asia which is bounded on the nm 
bv Iraq and Transjordania and enclosed on} 
other three sides by the sea—the Red Sea oni 
west, the Arabian Sea on the south and the Per 
Gulf and Gulf of Oman on the east. Nearly : 
half of Arabia is desert. Rainfall is negligible 
cept in Yemen and Oman, but there are numes 
oases or oases-groups scattered throughout the lal 

The political, economic and social life of A 
varies from the unplanned roving of Nom! 
Bedouins to a simple civic life in towns in 
interior like Anaiza or Buraida and the 
highly developed civilization of Mecca, Medina 
Jedda. The patriarchal, tribal organization of 
Bedouin is gradually giving way to the comm 
organization of states and principalities. 

SAUDI-ARABIA \ 
(Al-Mamlaka Al-’Arabiya As-Sa’udiya) 

The kingdom of Saudi-Arabia comprises the 
tanate of Nejd and the kingdom of Hejaz and 
dependencies. The total area is 350,000 sat) 
miles; the estimated population is 5,250,000. 
The Hejaz lies on t southwestern part 
Arabia from the Egyptian line to Asir along * 
Red Sea. Its area is about 150.000 square mili 
its population (estimated), 1,500,000. The 
now includes about 170,000 square miles of the: 
terior and an estimated population ‘of 3,000, 
almost entirely nomad. The dependencies inell 
£1 Hasa, Katif, Jabal, Shammar, El Jauf and | 
greater part of Asir. | 

The king of Saudi-Arabia is Abdul-Aziz 
Abdur-Rahman Al-Faisal Al Sa’ud (born in 18m 
There are two capitals—Mecca (population, 
000) and Riyadh (population, 30,000). pall 

No Christians are permitted to stay in Me} 
and foreign diplomats credited to Saudi-Ara 
live in the port city of Jedda. . 

The importance of the Hejaz is due to i 
Session of the holy cities of Islam—Medina 
the Mosque of the Prophet enshrines the tom 
Mahomet, who died in the city (June 7, 632) #1 
Mecca, his birthplace, containing a great mo 
sheltering the Sacred shrine, the Kaaba, in 
is the black stone given by Gabriel to Abra 
As many as 150,000 of the faithful make the g 
grimage annually.. Medina (population, 20,00u))) 
820 miles from Damascus, and is the terminus 
the Hejaz railroad. Mecca, the capital, is 200 ma 
farther south, and is 55 miles from Jeddah (popu 
tion, 30,000), the chief port on the Red Sea 

The\ Kingdom of the Hejaz was a creatio 
World War I. Husein ibn Ali, Grand Sheriff of M 
ca, cast off his allegiance to the Sultan and £ 
claimed himself King of the Hejaz (1916) {ec 
ing the Allies in the war. The Hejaz was 
sented at the Peace Conference by Emir 
son of Husein, who became King of the Iraq. TT 
Sea elear son, Emir Abdula, Decne ruler © 

x ‘ansjordania when the Arab s' 
within the Palestine Mandate. be! 

King Husein had hi 


Mecca was 
ne of t 


Asir, a princi 
30,000" sq.m. 


Self the 
Feisal with 


Ny 


}eaey baie a 


i oe | 


Yahya accepted peace conditi M 
and handed over pathority to the fmit 
hile maintaining a nominal independence 


Aeabie’ def f 

udi-Arabia’s ense force consists of 

“army maintained by levies. em aie 
products are dates, wheat, barley, fruit. 
wool, and Arab clocks, besides camels, 
pad and sheep. Some hides, wool and 
e petroleum Tesources of the country are be- 
developed by the Standard Oil Company of 
prnia, which has a concession covering the 


eC gdom. 

‘Saud has seventeen surviving sons, the sec- 
/ Emir Feisal; being Viceroy of Mecca. 

He religious law of Islam is the common law 
Ihe land. 5 

English gold sovereign is the basis of cur- 


cy. 


grown. 
a Theresa 


nge. The ruler of Yemen is Zaidi Imam 
a b. Muhammad b. Hamid ed Din (born 
KUWAIT 


Sultanate of Kuwait, with an area of 1,950 
Gre miles, and population estimated at 60,000, 
ends along the Persian Gulf from Mesopotamia 
Neid. Its capital, Kuwait (population, 25,000). 
m important port on the Persian Gulf, Horses, 
dates and pearls are expo: a 
fade is almost wholly with India, Iraq, Iran 
the Arab coast and amounts to 5,000,000 ru- 


annually. : 
he ruler is Sheikh Sir Ahmed al Jabir al-Subah 


n 1885). 
f AND OMAN 
he Sultanate of Muscat and Oman occupies the 
theast portion of the ‘Arabian peninsula with a 
line about 1,000 miles long, extending from El 
far on the Persian Gulf to Ras Sajir on. the 
pian Sea. It has an estimated area of 82,000 
are miles and a population estimated at 500 ,000, 
iefiy Arabs. The nomadic tribes of the interior 
ier seven years of rebellion have 
own off the con 
Oct., 1920) have entire home 
rade. The Sultan has for yea: 
y the Government of India, 
litical agent. The cap: 
@). The best cam 
the a 
f exports are da’ 
e north coast, § 
‘ie and snow-capped. 
Food supplies and textiles are imported. 
mostly with india. 
id Indian rupee are 
The Sultan of Muscat and Oman 
a Talmur, (born Aug. 13, 1910). 


BAHREIN I 


MUSCAT 


mediums of exchange. 


protection. 
is Manamah 
[, H. Shaikh Sulman 


Argentina 
(REPUBLICA ARGENTINA) 
Buenos Aires—Area, 1 
Mebpulation (estimated, 1944 
ntina extends from” Bolivia 
Horn and irom the ridge 0: 
n Atlantic, occupying th 
ern South Ame: Its 
930 miles. It is bound 
on the northeast, 
Atlantic Ocean on 


there Andes are eteat plains 


(popula: 
(born 


} 13,909,950. 


the east. ani 
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completely 
trol of the Sultan and by an 


Trade 
The Maria Theresa dollar 


is Saiyid Said 


,084,935 square 


2,300 miles to 
e Andes to = 


t. 
And heavily 
ed the Gran Chaco in the rea 
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The northern tip_of the republic is with .-the 
tropics and therefore hot, and the a ontnere 
tremity is very cold. Rainfall is heaviest in the 
northeast and slightest in central west and south. — 

Wheat, corn, flax and oats are the principal 
crops. The sugar, wine, cotton and fruit indus- 
tries are making great progress. Alfalfa is 
cultivated in huge quantities. Sheep, cattle, horses, 
goats and pigs form the chief wealth on the 
ranches. Packing houses Have been established on 
a large Scale and meat refrigeration has become 
the country’s chief industry. Flour milling ranks 4 
second. The largest refrigerating plant in the 
world is in Buenos Aires. It has a daily capacity 
of 5,000 cattle and 10,000 sheep. Argentina supplies’ 
more than half the hides imported into the 
United States. : ae 
_The mountains of Argentina contain deposits of i 7 
silver, copper and gold. Petroleum~is exploited by 
the government and by private companies; the 
wells in the Comodoro Rivadavia region stand first 
among the country’s producers. ; 
_ Textiles, oils and chemicals, iron, agricultural » 
implements and machinery, glassware and crockery, : 
are the principal imports. Civil aviation has de- 
veloped nani. ”" 

uenos Aires, e capital, with a population. 
of 2,470,000, is the largest city of Latin America — . 
and the second largest Latin city if the world. 
It lies on the banks of the Rio de la Plata, which 
is here 28 miles wide, 170 miles from the Atlantic 
Ocean. It is a city of broad. straight streets. There 
are 157 parks and plazas. In January, February 
and March the heat in Buenos Aires is oppressive. 
The winter months—the ideal time for tourists— 
are June, July and August. 

The population is la:gely European in origin, 
chiefly from Spain and Italy. 

Ushuaia, capital of the Argentine Territory of ; 
Tierra del Fuego, and site of the Argentine penal : 
colony—to which political “‘outs’’ are exiled—is 
situated almost on the 55th parallel and is the 
southermost location of organized government in 


ee 


oa i 3 


wie 


ce > 
aes 


the world. It has a population of 1,100. 
Discovered (1516) by a party of Spanish ex- 
by Juan Diaz de Solis, Argentina 


plorers heade 
remained under Spanish domination until May 25, 
1810, when the provinces, in a successful revolt, 
established an independent republic. The years 
thereafter until 1852 were years of disturbance 
and civil war. The Constitution adopted ( 1853) 
and under which, somewhat amended, the re- 
public is governed today, is modeled. closely after 
that of the United States. There are 14 prov- 
inces, with a high measure of home rule, electing 
their own Governors and Legislatures, and ten 
territories administeréd by Governors appointed by, 
the President, also a Federal District, Buenos 
Aires, area (72 square miles), whose Mayor is ap- 
pointed by the President and who is assisted by a 
deliberative council elected by the tax-paying 
inhabitants. j 

The President who must be a Roman Catholic 
and an Argentine by birth, normally is elected by 
376 electors, appointed from the 14 provinces and : 
the capital, equal to double the combined number 1 ee 
of Senators and Deputies, for a six-year term and zm 
is ineligible for re-election, Congress, under the 
Constitution, consists of a Senate of 30 members, 
chosen by’a special body of electors for nine years, 
one third retiring each three years; and a House 
of Deputies, numbering 158, elected by a direct 
vote for four years, one half retiring every two 
years. The President is Brig. Gen. Edelmiro Farrell, 
who succeeded to the office (March 10, 1944) on the 
resignation of Gen. Pedro Pablo Ramirez. 

The last free presidential election was held 
(1938) and since that time the country has been ~ 
ruled by @ military dictatorship and revolutionary 
regimes which have been charged,repeatedly, par- 
ticularly by the late President Franklin D. Roose- 


i 


Le et 


yelt and former Secretary of State Cordell Hull ie 
with being pro-Nazi and Fascist inspired. Free q 

1| elections have been promised by the Farrell Gov- a 
ernment as soon as conditions quiet down. ; x 
Argentina ended relations with Germany and ae 
1944), with Bulgaria, Vichy ry 

> 


Japan (Jan. 26, 
France, Hungary and Rumania 
declared war on Germany and 
1945). The ee ote = 
American Act of Chapultepec. 3 
ernment was accorded recognition (April 9, 1945) by a 
the Lage ao pare on Great Britain and 19 

uth American Republics. ; 
sothe Roman Gatholie religion is supported by the 
state, but all creeds are 
cation is free, secular, and compulsory, 
percentage ae illiteracy is tos high in some rural 

tricts. ere are na r 
Gotdoba (founded in 1613) Buenos Aires, La Piata, 
“Tyeuman, Rosario and Mendoza. The language is 


| Spanish. 
¥ ompulsory from 20 
Service in {he 7 the First Line 


(Feb, 4, 1944) and 


nd | belong to , 

ottecless pampas, given over to wheat and years fo 45. ‘The men belong 10 Te tithe Naa 
raising, stretching. south down to the plains | Army for the Arst n years. nd close their service 4 
s tional Guard for t& ‘rerritorial Guard, mobilized i 


fagomnate in the center 
| part is temperate, with 


: 


and most thickly 
slight variations. 


five years in the ; 
ac fitene of war. There is 4 trained ‘reserve of © 


i 
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300,000 of whom 215,000 are members of the Na- 
baka Guard and 70,000 the Territorial Guard. 
The territorial reserve is 100,000 men. There are 
enrolled annually 50,000 conscripts for a year of 
training. 

Areontee has a Navy of two battleships, two 
cruisers, four coast defense ships 14 destroyers, 
three submarines, 14 patrol ships and minor craft. 
‘fhe personnel of the Navy is approximately 11,500 
men, including 5,000 conscripts who must do two 
years service. : - 

The budget (1945) estimates receipts of 1,413,- 
335,000 pesos; expenditures the same. The paper 
peso has a nominal value of $.297. 


Austria 


Capital, Vienna—Area (1937) 32,369 square miles 
—Population (census, 1939) 7,009,014. 


Austria of the present day was established at 
the close of World War II when the Allied Con- 
trol Council assumed supreme authority over Ger- 
many and forced that country to disgorge all her 
territorial conquests obtained, by fraud or force. 
By this action Austria was restored to her borders 
of 1937, but it was a mere remnant of the former 

‘Austrian Empire. ‘To the west and north it had 
Germany aS a neighbor, to the north and /east 
Czechoslovakia, to the east Hungary, to the south 
Yugoslavia and Italy and to the west Switzerland. 

In the pre-World War. I days of Emperor Francis 
Joseph of the Hapsburg dynasty the Austro-Hun- 

| garian Empire had an area of 261,259 square miles 
and a population of approximately 51,000,000. The 
Dual Monarchy included Austria ‘proper, with 
Vienna, one of the brilliant political, commercial 
and art centers of the World; Hungary, Tran- 
Sylvania, Czechoslovakia, Polish Galicia, the 
Trentino, Slavonia, Croatia. Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
the Banat, territories which gave Austria access 
to the Adriatic and practically all of the Danube 
River. Since then Hungary has become an inde- 
pendent kingdom and the other provinces have 
been lost to Austria, absorbed by other nations 
or organized by themselves. 

Austria in 1937 was made up of the following 
provinces with their areas in square miles: 


. Vienna, 107; Burgenland, 1,532; Lower Austria, 


7,452; Upper Austria, 4,626; Salzburg, 2,762: Styria, 
6,323; Carinthia, 3,680; Tyrol, 4,882; Vorarlberg, 
1,005, a total of 32,369 square miles. 

Austria was proclaimed a republic (Nov. 12, 
1918). A new Constitution, superseding that of 
Oct. 1, 1920, and ievised (Dec. 7, 1929) became a 
law {April 30, 1934) through an emergency decree 
of the cabinet and was approved at a session of the 
rump parliament from which 72 Social Democrats 
had been excluded. ‘ 

Chancellor Engelbert Dollfuss was murdered in 
his room in the Chancellerie, Vienna, by Otto 
Planetta, one of a group of 144 Nazis who forced 
their way in (July 25, 1934) apparently in ex- 
pectation of capturing the whole cabinet. They 
were dislodged and captured a few hours later. The 
murderer and one of the leaders were court- 
‘Martialed and hanged (July 30). Both went to the 
gallows crying ‘'Heil Hitler!’’ The Heimwehr and 
army put down the rising of the Nazis in Styria, 
driving’ several hundreds into Yugoslavia, where 
they were disarmed; and in Carinthia, where Italy, 
which had rushed up 48,000 men as a precaution, 
closed the frontier. Germany disavowed any con- 
nection with the abortive putsch, suppressed Aus- 
trian Nazi activities in Bavaria and ordered home 
the German Minister at Vienna for indiscreet 
conduct. 

Chancellor Schuschnigg, 
consolidated his position as dictator (1936). He 
proclaimed (April 1, 1936) the readoption of 
universal national military service, preliminary to 
recreating a conscript army forbidden by the St. 
Germain treaty which limited the regular army to 
30,000. _He forced out of the cabinet (May 14) 
Prince Ernest Ruediger von Starhemberg, the Vice 
Ghancellor and head of the Heimwehr. 

He reached an agreement with Chancellor Hitler 
aa isi, wheseby Shag at Tecognized Aus- 

a’s complete sovereignty, and Austria pr 
4 Sethi be a, German state, el vairas 

Pollowing an ultimatum from Berlin Chancellor 
Schuschnigg resigned (March 11, 1938) and was 
Succeeded by the Austrian Nazi leader, Arthur 
Seyss-Inquart who immediately asked the Reich 
to send troops to help in preserving order. Some 
50,000 armed and mechanized forces crossed the 
border. Chancellor Hitler of Germany entered 

‘Austria the following day and proclaimed the 
unity of the country with Germany. Schuschnigg 
was arrested. Austria was formally incorporated 
into the German Reich (March 13, 1938). President 
Wilhelm Miklas was forced out of office and 
Hitler appointed Seyss-Inquart Statthalter (gov- 
ernor). The absorption of Austria into the Reich 
never was recognized by the United States. 

Austria continued as a part of Germany through- 
out World War II and was restored to its 1937 


who succeeded Dollfuss, 
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= i . 
boundaries when the Allied Control Commmag™ 
began the occupation of Germany. ee 

The Ailied Controi Commission, composed) cq 
United States, Great Britain, Russia and Py f 
divided Austria into four zones, The com 
machinery provided that Vienna should be ji 
pied by the forces of the four powers. An si#% 
Council, consisting of four military commissic i 
also was established to govern the country’ 


whole, Z| 
A_ Provisional Government was created 
29, 1945) under the leadership of Dr. Karl R 
with a Cabinet of 13 men—three non-party 11 
sentatives, three Social Democrats, four Chi 
Socialists and three Communists. Representag®: 
of nine Austrian provinces approved the Rag 
Government (Sept. 26, 1945) and the Allied Cage 
accepted the Government (Oct. 20, 1945). AS 
ment said that the council ‘‘pursuant to Imsigy 
tions of their respective Governments, decaredaae 
the authority of the Provisional Austrian Go» 
ment, broadened as a result of the provincial 
ference, shall extend under the guidance andj 
trol of the Allied Council to the whole of Aw 
and that one of the main duties will be toi 
free elections as early as possible and, not 
than Dec. 3, 1945.”” | 


Belgium 
(ROYAUME DE BELGIQUE— : 
KONINERIJK BELGIE) ; 


\capital, Brussels—Area 11,775 square mi 
Population (estimated 1941) 8,386,553. =)| 


Belgium is bounded on the north by the Nett 
lands and the North Sea: on the east by Gernit 
and Luxemburg, on the south by France, ang 
the west by France and the North Sea. It ha 
frontier of 831 miles and a seaboard of 62 1% 
The Schelde and the Meuse (Maas) are the p 
pal rivers. Below Antwerp the Schelde flows tc 
North Sea through the Netherlands and the 
gian Government has spent 350,000,000 ira 
dredging the channel as far as Flushing and 
proving the port of Antwerp. The wes 
partis low, level and fertile; the eastern, . 
tableland of the Ardennes, has a poor soil. 
cities of Bruges, Ghent, Brussels, Liege, 
Antwerp are noted for art and architecture. 

Belgium formed part of the Low Countries # 
the readjustment of Europe in 1815 after Napole 
downfall, until when it proclaimed its inde 
dence (Oct. 14, 1830.) The National Congress (1 
elected Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg King of f 
Belgians. He died (1865) and was succeededk 
his son Leopold II, who died (1909.) By 
Treaty of London, (April 19, 1839) the fam 
“scrap of paper,’’ separation from the Netherls 
and the neutrality and inviolability of Be 
were guaranteed by Austria, France, Great Britit 
the Netherlands, Prussia and Russia. The (# 
mans invaded the Kingdom (Aug. 2, 1914) | 
held nearly all of Belgium throughout World ¥ 
I, evacuating it immediately after the armisth 
Under the Treaty of Versailles, Eupen and I 
Medy and Moresnet were ceded by Germany, ade 
382 square miles and 64,250 inhabitants to | 
Kingdom. These cantons were joined to | 
province of Liege (March 5, 1925.) : 

Belgium was again invaded by German Ni) 
10, 1940), without a declaration of war, and in 
flance of solemn engagements which Germany til 
(1937) and which she renewed a few days bell! 
the invasion, The Belgian army, at the side of || 
British and French armies, defended the natiox 
territory until May 28, when, completely enc: Cc 
and having exhausted all means of defense, it 
compelled to surrender. & 

When the Germans occupied the country, © 
King as Commander in Chief of the Army con® 
ered himself duty bound to remain with it and ¥ 
made a prisoner in his palace where he absta 
from cooperation with the occupation autho: it 
Later he was taken to Germany. The cabinet 
caped to France and later went to England wh 
a Government-in-Exile was established. With 
liberation of Belgium (Sept., 1944) the Go 
ment returned to the homeland. 

Belgium is the most densely populated 
in Europe with a population of 710 to 
mile. The populatio. 
defined groups, the 
Roman Catholic i 


cou 
the squi 
is divided into two Ww 


Church of ey Rea and Protestant Evangelil 
religions is paid from the national treasury, E 
gium has four universities in Ghent, Liege, Brit 
sels and Louvain. ; { 
The Army, under the Military Law of 1937, _ 
recruited by annual calls and voluntary eni 
ments. Belgium has no Navy and the Air Fo 
has been cooperating with the RAF since 
invasion _by Germany. i me 
The principal crops are wheat, barley, oats, I 
Potatoes, sugar beets, fodder beets and tobai 
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German East Africa, and Uganda (British) 
the north it also touches the Soudan. vast Gun? 
less and well-nigh impenetrable tropical forests fill 
the upper reaches of the river, covering about 
25,000 square miles. The principal products of 
the Congo are palm-oil, cotton, palm-nuts, coffee, 
cocoa, rubber, copal gum, sugar and ivory. 7 
Mineral products consist of copper, diamonds, 
gold, tin, cobalt, tantalum, silver and radium. The 
Belgian Congo ranks high among copper producing « 
countries. The diamond fields in the southwestern 
district produce more than 6,000,000 carats a year, } 
mainly industrial diamonds of which the Congo © 
is the world’s largest producer. The uranium ore 
from the Katango district is of high grade and : g 
furnishes about 90 per cent of the world supply 
of radium. The Katanga copper belt is 250 miles 
long by 25 to 50 miles wide. ! ha. 
ae (discovered 1910) has been exploited since a 
Matadi is the most important port on the Congo y 
which is navigable for large vessels for 95 miles to “tz 
Matadi. A frailroad 249 miles long transships . 
freight around a series of falls and rapids to ie 
Leopoldville on Stanley Pool. Railroads have been : 
built around the falls on the upper river to con- i 
nect important points, linking up with the Rho- { : 
desian and Benguela railway systems. Air ser- . 
vices connect the Belgian Congo with British 
West Africa, East Africa and South Africa. > 
3 The monetary unit is the Congo franc. The ; 
sut the consent of Parliament. budget (1944) estimated revenues at 1,/65,683,000 : 
i 77 to 58 the following day. francs, expenditures 1,601,405,000. Parity is 176 829 : 
liament consists of a Senate of 167 members, | francs to the pound sterling or 44 to the dollar. i. 
¢ gor terms of four years, 101 by direct vote,| Ruanda and Urandi, districts formerly in Ger- 
vincial Councils and 22 by the Senate | man East Africa, have been ceded to Belgium»as 
a House of Representatives of 202 members, | mandatory_of the League of Nations. The total 
ted for terms of four years. Universal | area is 20,535 square miles. The population is es- 
Suffrage is in force. The following women | timated (1940) at 3.775.335. of whom 1,404 are Bu- 
vote in Parliamentary elections: widows, not | ropeans, chiefly Belgians. Both districts are united ¢ 
brried, of soldiers killed in the World War: administratively with Belgian Congo, under a vice- ae 
S of Belgian citizens killed by the enemy 10 | governor at ‘Astrida. The Ruanda Plateau is one © a 
far, or failing them, their mothers if the | of Africa's best cattle countries. Several peaks of 1. 
x ate widows; widowed mothers of bachelor | the, Birunga range reach an altitude of 14,000 ft. 
ers Killed in the War; women sent to prison 
med for political reasons during the enemy Bhutan 
ation of Belgium during the war. 
ne party strength of the Parliament (elected 
2, 1939) follows: 


mntry ee} a large quantity of coal but 
say (Pigs as ae ae 

5 ng 0 elgians, Leopo » (born 
'3, 1901) succeeded his father, Albert, {hea 


D 
ng Albert, (Oct. 


ibe 
iB 


The Kingdom of Bhutan is a semi-independent 
native state in the Himalayas between Thibet on 
the north and British India on the south, with 
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products are rice 
i Jo 


and bilingual in the Brus- | ohowries. 

te’s central er ae The ruler of the kingdom is Maharajah Jig-me 4 

ib Fone or tlre’ o ved an- | wang-chuk (born 1906). He ascended the throne F 
part of the country in-| (aye 21, 1926). Since 1910 he has. received 8 : 


subsidy of 1,000,000 rupees from tbe British gov- 


ernment. ae 
Bolivia Rt 
(REPUBLICA BOLIVIANA) a 


Capital, La Paz—Area, 537,792 square miles— 
Population (estimated 1943), 3,533,900. 


as well as practice, regu- 
certain frontier districts 
of Eupen, Malmédy and 


Ne unit of currency is the franc but the use 
the belga- (nominal value $.1688) is compulsory 
transactions. One belga is 
rancs, dng is the medium of 
S. i 

Gy owes cod ated to balance at 
the Andes, and its chief topographical feature is * 
tne great central plateau at an altitude of 12,000 . . 
ft., over 500 miles long, py between two great 
cordilleras having three of t 


BELGIAN CONGO 
= (Congo Belge) 
902,082 square miles; population (1942), 
929. 
~ mixed blood. The percentage of illiteracy is 
high. Farming, grazing and mining are the chief 


ions. 
oon cultural products include potatoes, cacao, 
coffee, barley, coca, highland rice, rubber and 
cinchona bark. It ranks as the second rubber 
exporting country of South America. 
The most important industry is mining. There 


» x osits of tin, silver, copper, lead, zinc, \ 
3 formally ceded a ow abe oes No wolfram, gold and borate of - m 
Sei peae eee : : lime. More than 15% of the world’s output of tin an 


of the Congo is produced in Bolivia with an American corpora- 
43,27 inches. The native re- 
etichism, but there are ete 


Protestant missionaries in, the | Ingyios Ter eeates and the United Kingdom 


f the native popula- d 
; Bolivian tin output almost equally. 
sis LS Oa ee gr fs between the British Government 
and the Patine group of mines. Prov Cuuced BY | 
a i ingdo’ re 
te get Prox tin years. The output of other hi 


these mine! 
contracted for by the United States. 
producers spanish rule (1540 to_ 1750) the mines 
the tis. ?| produced gold to the vajue of $2,000,000,600. The 
now British, annual production is now less than $500,000. 


. 


tee river monitors, one river gunboat, three 
ers, five torpedo boats, four submarines, six 
@nd a submarine depot and salvage ves- 


ng a personnel of 5. 
elinquished (1940) contro! 
aa Ministry which controls civil and mili- 
on. ‘ : 
1 declared war on Germany and Italy (Aug. 
) after relations with Japan had been sev- 
‘and joined the United Nations (Feb. 6, 1943) 
ibscribed to the Atlantic Charter. A Brazilian 
tionary Force landed in Italy (July 16, 1944) 
Month later joined the Fifth Army in war 
ons. War was ceclared on Japan June 6, 


ion ‘has made tremendous strides in Brazil. 


Bulgaria 

p (BLGARIYA) 

epital, Sofia—42,808 square miles—Population 
, 6,549,664. 

Igatia is bounded on the north by Rumania. 

he west by Yugoslavia, on the south by Greece, 

Ihe east by the Black Sea, and on the southeast 


urkey.  . 
‘Principality of Bulgaria was created by the 
of Berlin (July 13, 1878} as autonomous 
butary principality under the suzerainty of 
itan of Turkey. Bulgaria declared its inde- 
Hence (Oct. 5, 1908). Eastern Rumelia joined 
a (Sept. 16, 1885) after revolution against 
an. 


nia ceded to Bulgaria (1940) all of southern 
2,983 square miles, with a population oF 
The cession restored the boundary line of 


ruil: 
364. 
the German invasion of Greece, Bulgaria 
led (April, 1941) all of Yugoslav Macedonia, 
ek Western Thrace, Eastern Macedonia and 
districts of Florina and Castoria. Bulgaria de- 
ed war on Greece, Hungary and Yugoslavia 
ril 24, 1941) and against the United~States 
Great Britain (Dec. 12, 1941). Bulgaria de- 
i war against Germany (Sept. 7, 1944) and 
ed an armistice agreement wath Russia (Sept. 
_ An armistice with Russia, the ‘United 
S$ and Great Britain was signed (Oct. 28, 1944). 
he armistice provided for tripartite control of 
earia by the Allied Control Commission under 
anship of the Soviet representative of 
lied’ (Soviet) high Command. 
ilgaria was an ally of the Central ‘Powers in 
id War I. By the Peace Treaty of Neuilly 
s) (Nov. 27, 1919), Bulgaria ceded Thrace to 
ce and the “Strumnitza Line’’ and_a strip of 
tory on the northwest to Serbia. The treaty 
rived Bulgaria of the Aegean Sea front. The 
by of Lausanne (1923), giving Thrace to Tur- 
, fixes the boundary between Bulgaria and 
ey just west of Adrianople. 
hilgaria signed the Three Power (Axis) pact 
h 1, 1941) as German forces moved into the 
1 occupying the airfields, the port of Varna 
s Black Sea and Sofia, the capital. 
® treaty of Neuilly limited Bulgarian armed 
all ranks, to 30,000, all volunteers. The war 
th is approximately 500,000. Military ser- 
compulsory from the age of 17 to 60 and 
y service is for a term of two years. Under 
tern the Neuilly Treaty Bulgaria sur- 
ered all warships and submarines but is per- 
| to maintain a ‘police and fishery patrol 
the Danube. 
ing is Simeon II (born June 16, 1937) who 
to the throne on the death of his father, 
Zoris II (Aug. 28, 1943). Three regents rule 
eking. The Premier and Foreign Minister is 
Georgiev. Parliament consists of a single 
er, called the Sobranye or National Assembly 
0 members elected by a direct vote. 
age is enjoyed by all males over 21 and 
ried females over 21. 
aria’s language is Slavonic. The state 
is Orthodox Greek: /Elementary education 
years of age. There is 
fia and the American Col- 
e. Agriculture claims 18% 


t, rye, barley, oats, 
Frui 
fruits, vegetables 
in large quanti- 


rief seaports are Varna and Burgas (Bour- 
which ahoouie for 80 per cent of the ioreign 
‘production is extensive. 
onetary unit is the lev with an average 
of $.0122. The budget (1941) estimated re- 
10,160,600,000 leva and expenditures 

‘ ; 


ta 
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t is abundant: 


Chile } ri 
(REPUBLICA DE CHILE) 


Capital, Santiago—Area, 296,717 squ: miles— 
Population (1943) 5,237,432. sete 'y 


The Republic of Chile lies on the west coast of 
South America, occupying the strip of land between 
the Andes and_the South Pacific, from Peru to 
Diego Ramirez Island 55°59’S., having an extreme 
length of about 2,620 miles, with a coast line of 
2,900 miles. The average breadth north of 40° is 
100 miles. 

The Andes have many lofty peaks, notably Acon- 
cagua (altitude 22,834 feet) in Argentina near the 
Chilian border the highest peak in the Americas, 
Tres Cruces (22,162 ft.), El] Muerto (21,227 ft.), the 
Bayo (19,993 ft.), the Guallatiri (19,882 ft.) 

Easter Island 2,000 miles west of Chile, with its 
hundreds of stone figures, and the two Juan Fer- 
nandez Islands, less than 500 miles west, are na- 
tional parks of the Chilean Government. 

The land in the north part is arid, but two 
provinces there, Tarapaca and Antofagasta, pro- 
duced 95% of the world’s nitrate supply until the 
process of obtaining nitrate from the air was made 
commercially profitable. There are 152 nitrate 
works but only about 25 are in actual opera- 
tion producing about 100,000 metric tons a 
Month About UR of the world’s supply. of iodine 
is a by-product o Chilean nitrate oficinas. Chile 
is the world’s second largest producer of copper. 
The provinces of Atacama and Coquimbo have 
enormous iron deposits estimated at a billion tons. 
South of Valparaiso are large beds of coal, the 
reserve estimated at two billion tons. Other min- 
erals are gold, silver, cobalt, zinc, 
borate, salt, sulphur, marble and onyx. 


manganese, _ 


Agriculture is an important industry. There are 


many large dairy farms. Wheat, barley, oats, beans, - 


lentils, apples, melons; peact.es, plums, nectarines, 
peas and potatoes are grown in abundance. Chile 
ranks high among wine producing countries with 
36.308 producing vineyards covering 250,000 acres. 

Manufacturing industries have developed greatly 
during the last ten years. With the creation 


(1939) of the Corporacion de Fomento de la Pro- t 


duccion (Corporation for the Promotion of Pro- 


duction) with a capital of $40,000,000, production — 


of agriculture and manufactures has vastly 


increased. 


Chilean imports consist mainly of machinery, 


petroleum, sugar, newsprint, automobiles, coffee, 
tea and maté and textiles. Besides minerals and 


wool the exports are chiefly meats, barley, oats, ~ 


beans. lentils and ffesh fruits. 

The population is almost entirely of European 
origin; there are about 30,000 Araucans (natives) 
in the Andes and an indeterrhinate number of no- 
madic Fuegans in Tierra-del Fuego. 

Punta Arenas with a population of 30,000 in the 
Straits of Magellan, is the southernmost city in 
the world. it is the center of a thriving sheep 
industry. Ushuaia, the capital of the Argentine 
Territory of Tierra del Fuego, lies to the south of 
Punta Arenas but has a population of only 1,100. 

Valparaiso, chief seaport, was founded (1543) and 
Santiago, the capital, three hours inland, is two 
years older. The latter has two universities and 
a National Library. 

Chile has about 6,000 miles of railroads, over 
half being state owned. There are 2,308 miles 
of airlines and 28,964 miles of roads. 

Education is free and (since 1920} con pulsere 
The University of Chile and a Catholic University 
are in Santiago. There is a university in Concep- 
cion and a technical university in Valparaiso. The 
Roman Catholic. religion is dominant though not 
maintained by the state (since 1925) and all re- 
ligions are protected. The language is Spanish. 

Chile broke relations with Germany, Italy and 
Japan (Jan. 
(April 11, 1945). i 

Chile has social security under which each. 
worker contributes 2 per cent of his wages the 
employer a sum equal to 5 per cent of the wages, 
and the Government 142 per cent in return for 
which the worker gets retirement pay, discharge 
pay equal to one month's pay for each year of 
service, and ‘‘family assistance’ payment which 
aids in equalizing ‘the burdens of large families, 
and includes health insurance. 

All able-bodied citizens from 20 years to 45 are 
liable for army service. Service in the active 
Army is for 12 years and with the second reserve 
to the end of the 45th year. The strength of the 
Army aproximates 1,300 officers and 725.000 in other 
ranks. The Navy consists of one battleship, one 
armored cruiser and two protected cruisers, eight 
destroyers. nine submarines and auxiliary ‘vessels. 
The personne! is 6,000 men in nermal times. There 
is an Air Service of four brigades. 

Chile threw off the Spanish yoke (1810-18). 

Under the constitution (1925), the President is 
elected for six years, the 45 senators for eight, and 
143 deputies for four, all by divect popular vote. 
The President is Juan Antonio Rfos (born Nov. 
10, 1688) who was elected to a full six-year term 


20, 1943) and declared war on Japan : 
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(Feb. 1, 1942), All male persons, 21 years of age 
Se inore, and able to read and write, have suffrage. 
“='The monetary unit is the peso with an average 
value of $.04. The budget (1944) estimated revenues 
of 4,089,364,383 paper pesos; expenditures 4,472,- 


099,162. 
China 
{CHUNG-HUA MIN-KUO, i. e REPUBLIC 
OF CHINA) > 


Capital, Chungking—Area, including outlying 
territories, 4,314,097 square miles; China proper, 
square miles—Population (estimated 
1936), 457,835,475 


China, with a history reaching back to 2205 B. C., 
oecupies a territory in the eastern part of Asia 
about one-third larger than continental United 
States. To the north lie Siberia; to.the west Rus- 
sian Turkestan; to the southwest and south the 
well-nigh impassable barrier of the Himalayas 
ferms the Thibetan-Indian frontier. French Indo- 
China borders it on the south; and the China 
Sea and Yellow Sea on the east separate it from 
the Philippines; Formosa (now Japanese), the 
Japanese Empire and Korea. The country is of 
rolling topography, rising to high elevation in the 
north in the Khinghan Mountains, separating 
Manchuria and Mongolia; the Tarabagatai Moun- 
tains in Sinkiang; the Himalayan and Kunlun 
Mountains in the southwest in Thibet and_ the 
Khangai Mountains in Mongolia. Its length from 
north’ to’ south is 1,860 miles and its breadth 
from east to west more than 2,000 mlies. 

China has 28 provinces (the three northwestern 
Provinces or Manchuria with Jehol were invaded 
by Japan (1931-1933) and two special territories 
(Outer Mongolia and Thibet). China proper oc- 
eupies the fertile southeastern part of the country, 
an area nearly twice the size of the United States 
east of the Mississippi. There the population on 
the generally accepted estimates has a density of 
174 to the square mile. China Proper is one of the 
best. watered countries of the world. From the 
Mountains on the west four great rivers run in 
general course stretching for hundreds of miles 
along the ocean and inland for 300 miles. These 
rivers, the Yangtze, the Yellow, the Si-Kiang 
and the Kwang ho, drain four-fifths of the country. 

The Province of Kiangsu, in which Shanghai is 
Situated, having about 36,469,321 people in 41,818 
Square miles, is the most-densely populated politi- 
cal unit in the world. 

China has all the important religions of the 
wor:d, but none of its own. Confucianism and 
Taoism are considered by the Chinese not as re- 
ligions, but as political philosophies and teach- 
ings. Buddhism was introduced from India and 
has the most followers, though its influence has de- 
clined. Mohammedanism and Christianity came 
from Europe. It is estimated that there are 48,- 
000,01 Mohammedans with more than 42,000 
mosques, “and 2,624,166 Catholics and 618,600 
Protestants. 

China is essentially agricultural. Wheat, bar- 
ley, corn, kaoliang, and millet and other cereals, 
with peas and beans, are produced in the north; 
rice, sugar and indigo in the south. Rice is the 
staple food of the Chinese. Fruit is grown in 
abundance. Fibre crops are important and include 
abutilon, hemp, jute, ramie and flax. Cotton is 
produced mostly in the Yangtze and Yellow River 
yalleys and the country ranks. as one of the great 
eotton producers of the world. Tea is cultivated 
ie cially in the west and south. One of the most 
important industries of China is silk culture. . It 
has flourished 4,000. years. Livestock is raised in 
large numbers. In years before World War II fiour 
and rice milling had become extensive with tan- 


. ean cement and glass manufacture. 


na is one of the foremost coal countries in 
the world, with reserves estimated at 243,669,000,- 
000 tons. Other minerals are iron ore, tin, anti- 
mony, wolfram, molybdenum, bismuth and salt. 
South Manchuria and 
Kansu. The oldest iron industry in the world is in 


Shansi. : 
Shanghai, China’s commercial ‘and industria) 
capital, is situated on the left bank of the 


Whangpoo River, 12 miles above its mouth at Woo- 
sung. It is in-the Yangtze delta. It occupies the 
oh Strategic position economically of any city 
n ina. 

The Shanghai Municipal area (population, Cen- 
Sus of 1935, 3,489,998), was made up of the Interna- 
tional Settlement a pepaeered by. the Shanghai 
Municipal Council (popufation, 1,007.868): the 
French Concession, administered by a Council un: 
der fhe French Consul General (population, 496,. 
536)% and the Municipality of Greater Shanghai, a 
purely Chinese administrated municipality¢(popu- 
lation, 1,986,358). The International Settlement 
stretched along the Whangpoo River between 
Ohapei and the French concession and contained 
the interests of 12 nations, the chief business build. 
ings and housés 30.000 foreign nationals.” Before 
the outbreak of hostilities (Aug. 1937) the Japanese 
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ee € 
residents numbered 28,000 of whom 18,000 n; 
in Chapei, and Japanese property interests 
estimated as worth. $189.500.000 gold. ts 
The United States and Great Britain signed: 
11, 1943) treaties with China abolishing | jie 
territorial and other special rights enjoyed fell 
proximately 100) years. The treaty ended Sam 
rights enjoyed-by the United States in the so 
Treaty Ports, in the Diplomatic Quarter in P? 
and in international settlements in Shangha 
Amoy, including special courts in. Shanghaw® 
the trial of Americans. he United States ¢ 
gave up rights under thé Boxer protocol s 3 
after the Boxer Rebellion (1901) including them: 
to station troops in China and special right 
joyed by American vessels in Chinese water 
The International Settlements reverted to f 
ministration and control of the Chinese Go 


ment. 

The National Government at Chungking __ 
sponsible to the Kuomintang, or National am 
ple’s Party, which came into power (1925). 7% 
supreme suthority of the Kuomintang is 
in the National Congress, delegates to whi 
elected by provincial and other local party | 
quarters. The incumbent Central Executive » 
mittee and the Central pate ar Comm 
were elected by the Fifth Congress (1935). : 
have 260 full and reserve members, constit 
the highest organs in between the-national 
gresses, which meet on the average of once’ 
two years. : 

The Central Executive Committee can o 
any matter in regard to party and goverm 
affairs, pending revision by the National 
gress. It elects the chairman of the Na 
Government, presidents and vice-presidents ¢ 
Executive, Legislative, Judicial, Examinati 
@ortrol Yuan, ali responsible to the Central E 
tive Committee pending the promulgation 
constitution. 


body. It was created (1925) to supervise 
Government, the latter being appainsen by 
party. According to its organic law, the ¢} 
Man, vice-chairman and from 19 to 25 are 
pointed by the Central Executive Committee 
among its\members and members of the Ce 
Supervisoty-Committee. It has the power tox 
cuss and decide*orinciples of legislation, adm 
trative programs, major military and govern, 
projects, financial schemes including budgets, 
the appointment and dismissal of high governs 
officials, All laws ‘promulgated by the Nat} 
Government in recent years were first, passe 
principle by the Political Committee. The 
also has the power to intervene or restrict the 
tivities of, the five Yuan in the exercise of 
respective functions. In this way, in prewar # 
the Political Committee, was the highest o 
in the Chinese political structure serv as 8. 
between-the party and the Government. 
Since the start of the war the name and 
ganization of the Political Committee have um 
gone many changes. In August, 1937, the Nati 
Defense Council, which hitherto had bee 
beep of the discussion and decision of mb 
relating to the national defense, was elevates 
be the Supreme National Defense Gouncil, % 
its functions in many respects resembled t 
of the Political Committee. The Standing © 
mittee of the Central Executive Committee (\ 
11, 1937) ordered that pending conclusion ofJ 
war the functions of the Political Committee sh 
be absorbed by the Supreme National Dieih: 
Council. In reality,, however, this new Defi 
Council was scarcely more han a reduced Polill 
Committee. Besides being the highest orga 
direct government policy in time of war, it 
also the final voice in the determination of 
ernment policy, ¥ 
The Supreme National Defense Council was 
organized (Feb., 1939). It bears the same m 
date as its predecessor, namely to act for! 
Political Committee for the duration of the i 
In addition, it has the power to direct all pa 
government and military organs. In other Wi 
it not only decides upon but also executes poli 
The organic law of the, Republic of Chins uy 
mulgated Dec., 1931) entrusts the Governn 
to five Yuan, executive, legislative, judicial, 
amination and censor, The Executive Yuan 
point of actual importance, far exceeds tha: 
the other four Yuan. It if often likened tf 
responsible cabinet. The Executive Yuan ii 
highest executive organ of the National Goy 
ment and has the following principal if 


Ministries: Interior, Foreign Affairs, M! 

Affairs, Agriculture and Food, Food, Health 
ministration, Relief Commission, Mongolian 
Thibetan Affairs Commission, Overseas Chi 
Affairs Commission. There are also several sma 
organizations. : 

|( The Legislative Yuan is not a parliamentar 
sembly. First, its members are appointed o§ 
missed by the National Government upon 1 
mendation of the Legislative Yuan president, 
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“though it has the power to decide laws, 
5, amnesty, declaration of war, conclusion 
‘and other international affairs. Its power 
/much restricted, formerly by the Poiitical 
ittee and now by the Supreme National De- 
‘Council. The Legislative Yuan may have 
49 to 99 members. Ordinarily. it has five 
pittees of law codification, foreign relations, 
» €conomic affairs and military affairs. 
ne Judicial Yuan has four units. They are the 
istry of Justice, the Supreme Court, the Ad- 
i: wes Court and the Commission for the 
iplinary Punishment of Public Functionaries. 
oder the Examination Yuan are the Ministry 
rsonnel and the Examination Commission. 
me Control Yuan wmnay have from 29 to 49 
Abers. It8 principal functions are impeach- 
% and auditing. The former is exercised by 
mbers of the Yuan, while the latter is exer- 
f through the Ministry of Audit. 
he National Military Council is directly under 
National Government. It directs, on behalf of 
resident of the National Government, the 
itary powers pertaining to him as head of the 
nese state. The council has assumed great im- 
bamce since the Japanese invasion of Man- 
ria in 1931 and especially since the outbreak 
whe war in 1937. 
¢@ Kuomintang has an administrative ma- 
hery of its own. Under the Central Executive 
mmittee are four divisions: the Secretariat, Sec. 
. Wu-te-chen; /Ministry Organization, Cheng 
b-fu; Ministry of Information, Liang Han- 
0, mo eae of Overseas Chinese Affairs, 
ng o-fan. . 
Ndtional Government was first organized 
1925 in Ganton with only three ministries, 
ge of military affairs, foreign affairs and 
Later, it grew to sixteen units. They 
/all directly under the National Government 
h was then ‘actually functioning actively. 
mg the unification of the country and the 
shment of the capital in Nanking in 1928. 
present system of five Yuan took shape. In 
y 1931 the People’s Convention was held in 
nking. It adopted a Provisional Constitution 
‘the period of political tutelage. Then the 
h National Kuomintang Congress decided to 
nge the existing government structure. “A 
7 organic law of the National Government was 
fted in accordance with the resolution and 
mulgated on December 31, 1931. i 
he National Government itself has three di- 
ns: First, the chairman of the National Gov- 
ment, the State Council with _thirty members. 
he civil affairs, military affairs. and comp- 
ler-general’s departments; second, the five 
mh and the ministries and commissions under 
m; third, organs directly under the National 
ea ent, of which the most important one is 
‘National Military Council. 
oth the President of the National Government 
‘all state councillors, like the presidents and 
S-presidents of the five’ Yuan, are elected by 
Central Executive Committee of the Kuomin- 
. Formerly the chairman of the National Gov- 
nent was the titular head of the state. 
President of the National Government is 
neralissimo Chiang Kai-shek who is also com- 
nder-in-chief of the 
eéded to the office (Oct. 10, 1943) for a term 
ee years on the death of Lin Sen. 
phe Chinese cabinet as constituted July 30, 1945. 
esident of the Executive Yuan (Premier)— 
Ricter of Finance—O. K. Yui. ~ 
finister 0: an 3 5 . 
ster of Foreign Affairs—Wang Shih-chieh. 
er of War—Gen. Chen Cheng. 
er of Economics and Vice Premier—Wong 
hao. : 5 
(inister of Education—Chu Chia-hua. 
nister of Interior—Chang Li-sheng. 
mister of Cemmbnienions— Tseng Yang-fu. 
ster of Food—Hsu Kan. 
ter of Agricultare and Forestry and Social 
— Cheng-kang. 
= :, ‘Aifairs—Liang Han-chao. 


up (1937) a so-called independent goy- 
mae Beiiee: called ‘The Provisional Gor- 
-of the Republic of China and (1938) 
blished a second regime ‘‘The New Reformed 
nment of the Republic of China at Nan- 
“Japan announced (1938) that it would es- 
wo chartered companies to exploit China. 
Ce 4 
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These are the North China Exploitation Com y 
with a capital of 350,000,000 yen and the Central 
China Development Company with a capital 


coastal provinces have been occupied by the Jap- A 


‘machinery and armaments. 


land, naval and air forces. , 


.on the west by 


jas a 
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100,000,000, yen. ne ‘ 
ighting broke out between China and Japan +4 
(July 7, 1937) and since then large areas of the 


anese invaders, ; { 

Under the terms of surrender in World War II ee 
Japan returned to China all the seized territories. ' 

Chief exports are animal products, oils, tallow, ‘ 
egy steds, raw cotton, raw silk, hides, skin, 
eather, tea, chemicals, metals, minerals, piece 
goods, paper, cereals, beans and peas. The im~- 
ports include cotton, wool, metals, fishery prod- 
ucts, tobacco, chemicals; ata Paints, coal, coke, 

2 rade is ptincipally * 
with the United States, Japan, Germ 
Great Britain. ers na ones ‘y 

Chinese Industrial Cooperatives have more than 
2,000 units with a capital investment of 30,000,00C 
yuan and are producing goods valued at more than 
9,000,000 yuan monthly . , : 

Since the abolition of the civil service examina- . 
tion in 190%. the education system in China has — Fas 8 
been modelled after the ‘American system. The i 
Government promulgated (1944) a law providing 
for the establishment of one public school for 
every ‘‘pao’’ (100 to 150 households) in the coun- 
try in a move to combat illiteracy. Education in 
the schools is free and attendance compulsory for 
children between the ages of six and 12. 

Prior to the Sino-Japanese war, there were 
more than three thousand middle schools (high 
schools) with about 540,000 students, and 108 insti- 1 
tutions of higher learning with about 42,000 stu- ig. 
dents. Since the war many schools have been f 
destroyed by the Japanese or uprooted and ‘re- 
moved thousands of miles to the interior from 
their original sites. { 

A number of new government and private insti- Me 
tutions of higher learning has been established, 
bringing the total to 132 (1941-1942) and the total 
enrollment to 57,853. io) ie 

China has a national Army which gets its re- i 
cruits through a system of compulsory citizenship ’ 
service for a period of three years. There is also 
the regular Army with voluntary and obligatory 
service for six years and with extended service up 
the ages of 20 and 25. It is estimated that the 
Chinese Army in the field (1943) had a strength of 
between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000. Shortage of eauip- - 
ment has since reduced the size of the Army to j 
approximately 1,000,000. Chinese Communist forces © | 
are estimated at 600,000. The ,Chinese Navy, 
since the war with Japan, is practically non-exis- 
tent and was undergoing a reorganization when 
hostilities opened. 

The monetary unit is the yuan. It was valued 
(1935) at 2915 cents American currency, but since 
the Sino-Japanese war the yuan has steadly de- 
clined in value to between five and six cents 
in American currency. The budget (1939) bal- 
anced at $2,850,000,000 (Chinese). 


MONGOLIA : f 

Mongolia, although nominally of China, was 
somewhat shaken loose from Chinese adherence 
after World War I. Outer Mongolia is a republic, 
put it is recognized by Russia as under Chinese 
sovereignty. It is bounded on the north by Siberia, 
Sinkiang, on the south and east by 
China Proper and Manchuria. Its area is, about — 
622,744 square miles; the Population: is about 
850,000. , . 

At 4 plebiscite (Oct. 20, 1945) the Republic yoted S| 
to sever all ties with China and to become an inde- “a 
pendent nation. . 

Inner Mongolia consists of three provinces: Sui- 
yuan, Chahar and Ninghsia. Under the pressure 1" 
of Japanese militarists an autonomous government Cl 
was set up (April 23, 1934) in Pailingmiao, to “1 Com 
handle ree} geet oie Mongolia governs itself a 

Soviet principle. iy ie 
OMpannu-Tuva the northwest portion of Outer td ae 
Mongolia about 64,000 sq. m. with a population of 3 
about 65,000 also governs itself on a Soviet model x J 


_R. protectorate. 
oS Sit ure, the great plains be- a 


There is little agricul i 
tween the Tarbagata and Khinghan Mountains be- } 
jing desert, with camels, norses and sheep as i 
principal interests. The religion is Buddhist La- 
maism. 

Chief exports are livestock and animal products. 
Foreign trade is backed by Soviet capital and the + 


| chief trading unit is the Mongo Central Coopera- 


tive Society. = 
SIN-KIANG (Chinese Turkestan) 


Sinkiang, known as the New Dominion, 


comi- 
Kulja and Kashgaria. 


rkestan, f 
Pere ae pond ‘Mohammedans and Chinese resi- ve 
dents there. Along the Kashgar and Yarkand rv 


jvers there is much irrigation, and cereals, fruit, 
a vegetables are grown with wool, cotton an t 
silk production. Tihwa is the chief town. ‘The 
population of Sin-kiang is estimated) at 1,200,000 . 
and its,area at 633,302 square miles, 2 


( 


e 

340. 
“yt is from Sinkiang that much of the jade comes 
Im: view ot its propinquity to Soviet Russia this 
province, éspecially economicaily, has been under 


the influence of the Russians for a decade or so. 
With the opening up of highways and, airways 


. Sinkiang is now much closer to the rest of China. 


Gov. Sheng Shih-tsai on a visit to Chungking 
(Sept., 1943) promised the full participation—ot 
Sinkiang in-the war of resistance and national re- 
construction. 

THIBET 


Thibet, in. Western China, is a country little 
known, situated between the Himalaya and_Kun- 
lun Mountains, and hitherto practically shut to 
strangers. The trade is with India mostly, being 
carried on through lofty passes, some of which 
are 14,000 to 18,000 ft. high, which are impassable 
in winter. China’s hold on Thibet was visibly 
loosened when the revolution (1911) broke in China. 
Tie ‘Liliberans expelied tne Chinese garrisons. But 
since the establishment of the National Govern- 
ment (1927) a great deal has been accomplished 
to bring Thibet closer under the influence of the 
Chinese Goyernment.. The capital is Lhasa. The 
area of Thibet is 349,419 square milesswith wide 
areas unexplored. Population is estimated at 3,- 
000,000. Some recent estimates place it as high as 
6,000,000 and as low as 700,000. 

The head of the government is the Dalai 
Lama who, acts through a regent. __ 

The’ religion .is Lamaism, a modified form ol 
Buddhism. 

The highest grade musk is obtained from the 
muskdeer, now becoming very scarce in Tsarung 
mountains in Southeastern Thibet. 


MANCHURIA 

_ Japan wrested Manchuria from China (1931) and 
im a series of miltary operations defeated the 
Chinese, opening the way for the establishment of 
Manchukuo as an independent puppet state. Man- 
churia was composed of the three northeastern 
provinces of China, Fengtien, Kirin and Heilung- 
kiang to which the province of Jehol was’ added. 
Manchukuo, including the province of Jehol, had 
an area of 503,013 square miles and Manchuria, 
without Jehol, an area of 404,428 square miles. The 
population including Jehol (1940) had a populatign 
of 43,233,954 with Hsinking as the capital. 

Manchvukuo, the Manchu State, is bounded on 
the north by the Siberia (U.S.S.R.), the boundary 
being the Amur River; on the east by Siberia and 
‘Korea (since released from Japanese domination), 
on the southeast by Korea, the boundary being 
the Yalu River,,on the south bythe Yellow Sea 


_ and China, and on the west by China, Mongolia 


and Siberia. 

Henry Pu Yi (born, Feb. 1906) the former Man- 
chu ‘boy’? Emperor, Hsuan Tung (deposed in 
1911) was made Ching Chang (Chief Executive) 
of the new Government (March 9, 1932). He 
selected a Chinese Cabinet behind each member 
of which stood a Japanese adviser. There were 
more than 600, Japanese in the Government. Pu 
Yi was captured and interned by the Russians 
(1945) when they marched into the country after 
the surrender of Japan. By the terms of the 
surrender the Japanese returned Manchukuo to 
the Chinese. The Manchukuo State was dissolved. 

‘The Manchukuo-Outer Mongolia border dispute 


"> between Japan and Russia ended (June 10, 1940) 


when the two countries signed an agreement 
Japanese and Russian forces clashed (1938) at 
Changkufeng Hill, at the junction of the Siberian. 
Manchukuoan and Korean borders. There was 
another clash of armed forces (1939) which was 
followed by a lohg truce. Outer Mongolia has long 
disputed her 1,000-mile boundary with Japanese 
controlled ‘‘Manchukuo.”’ 
’ The soil of Manchuria is one of the richest in 
the world. The area of land capable of cultivation 
totals 27,853,640 acres, of which 11,409,585 acres are 
tilled. The principal crops are soy beuns, kaoliang 
millet, corn, wheat and rice. Lumber is an im- 
portant produce. The land Aree great minera) 
Lean mcluding iron, gold, coal, magnesite, and 
oil_shale, 

Conscription for males between 19 and 40 with 


a three year period of military service prevails | 


The Army numbers approximately 80,000. There 
is a Navy of 15 gunboats, six patrol vessels and 
smaller craft. j 

The monetary unit.is the yuan, worth about 30 
cents in American money. 

Government receipts (1941) were estimated at 
1,800,000,000 yuan and expenditures 1.787.000.000 


‘. Colombia 


(LA REPUBLICA DE COLOMBIA) 
' Capital, posetar fice 448,794 square miles— 
Population (1942), 9,523,200 

The Republic of Colombia, situated in the ex: 
treme northwest of South America, extends up the 
Isthmus of Panama to the Republic of Panama 
It has a coast line of 913 miles on the Pacific 


Ocean, and 1,094 miles on the Caribbean Sea. It Bananas and cocoa are profuse. Corn, suga: s 


A ee 2, ere f ‘ - he gh 
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east. and Ecuador and Peru on the south- 
Three great ranges of the Andes, the Wi 
Central and Eastern Cordilleras, run th 
the country from north to squth. The eass 
range consists mostly of high\ table lands, _ 
and healthful, the most densely populated. 41 
of the country. The Magdalena River, i a i 
east, rises in the high Andes and flows north 
the Caribbean Sea. 12 miles from Barranquy 
It is navigable for river steamers for 970 ma 
as far as Girardot. Steamers ascend to La Dors 
590. miles. C mm : 
Snow-crested mountains standing almost dire 
over the equator are one of many examples 
scenic splendor in Colombia. pparie are also 
tracted by the famous Tequendama F4lls, a nat# 
wonder near Bogota. a 
The country, conquered and ruled by Spain im: 
300 years, won its freedom in the revolt of 
Spanish-American colonies (1810-1824), the Tih 
ator, Simon Bolivar, establishing the Repul 
of Colombia (1819). Venezuela and Ecuj 
withdrew (1829-30). | : 
The soil of Colombia is fertile and agric 
ture is a growing industry. Mild coffee is fF} 
duced extensively. Rice, tobacco and cotton 
cultivated, besides cocoa, sugar, tagua, wheat < 
bananas. Dyewoods are important commercis 
Rubber, tolu balsam and copaiba trees are Be 
exploited. ; # 
The country is rich in minerals. Seyenty--% 
miles from Bogota are the Muzo emerald min® 
which have been in operation for four centur 
Near Somondoco are the Chivor emera mini} 
worked long before the conquest and later 
a time by the Spaniards, but abandoned. Ree 
covered, they have been opened again by an Amel 
can company. Other minerals are gold, 
copper, lead, mercury, cinnabar, mangane 
platinum; coal, iron, limestone, salt and petrole 
Bogota, the capital (founded in 1538), is sity 
in the Andes 8,660 ft: high. To reach it by §& 
Magdalena River and rail requires nearly a wey 
but a daily airplane service malsés it in 235 hours 
The population is mainly whites and half cas@ 
with ohly 105,807 Indians. Education is free 
not compulsory. The 


has as neighbors Venezuela and Brazil | 


vailing religion but all are tolerated. Spanis 
the language of the country. 

Military service is compulsory between the as 
of 21 end 30 with actual service for one year, T 
normal army is approximately 10,000 with 300," 
available for war. The Navy consists of 
destroyers and small boats. The naval person! 
numbers slightly more than 800. | 

Colombia broke relations with Japan (Dee, 
1941) with Germany and Italy (Dec. 19, 1941) @ 
declared a state of belligerency with Germs 
(Nov. 26, 1943). re 
sens is tri-weekly airplane service to the Unis 

4 i ‘ ey | 

The Federal Congress consists of a Senate of fj 
members, elected for a term of four years, anc 
House of Representatives of 130, elected dir 
by the people every tw& years. The President 
elected by direct vote for four years and is > 
eligible for two successive terms. The Preside 
is Alberto Lleras Camargo, elected by Congress 
Succeed Alfonso Alfaro Lopez, resigned, whose 
wotld have expired (1946), 

Colombia’s principal imports are textiles, mets 
Products, transport materials, food, chemic# 
and machinery. ” 

The monetary unit is the gold peso with 
EAS le oie of 2 St. eet a Cone es! 

evenues and expenditures ance 
154,728,598 pesos. say | 


eet i 
Costa Rica © | 


.. (REPUBLICA DE COSTA RICA) 
Capital, San Jose—Area, estimated, 23,000 squz 
miles—Population (estimated 1943), 705,305, | 


4 


The lowlarm 
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interior plateau, with an altitude of about st 
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5 
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visit to America, 

Costa Rica is well served 

ae peer ayers are 
orts, one at Santa Anna, al " 

west of San Jose and another se Babar 

minutes from the heart of San Jose. ; 


Coffee of a high quality is the chief 


= 
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t 
a 
OF steamship ‘| 
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Jand ey are cultivated. Tobacco pro-| security, wages and hours regulations and other 


e distillation of spirits are an 
ant industry. p ‘ 

e forests are extensive, but the lumber indus- 
negligible. Gold and silver are mined on the 
¢ slope. Other minerals are quartz, alabaster, 
Mite, oil, alum, slate, onyx, mercury, sulphur 


id copper. 

he Constitution (adopted Dec. 7, 1871) has been 
Any times modified: ‘The legislative: power is 
d in a Chamber of Deputies, 45 in number, 
th four-year terms, one-half elected directly 

y two years by manhood suffrage. The Presi- 
nt, elected for four years, appoints a Ministry of 
he. “The President cannot be re-elected to an 
hediately succeeding term. The president is 
Odoro Picado (elected Feb. 13, 1944). Voting 
compulsory. For failure to vote the first time 
eye is a fine of five colones, the second time 
fine of fifty colones with a ban of holding office 
/two years. Roman Catholic is the religion 
¢ the nation has religious liberty, Primary 
ication is compulsory and free. e National 
hool of Agriculture is in San Pedro and the 
tional! University in San Jose.. The language of 
country is Spanish. English is taught in the 
Diiec schools. i 
The monetary unit is the colon with am average 
lue of $0.18. The budget (1945) was estimated 
‘balance at 38,536,363 colonies. 
Ghief imports are cotton, iron and steel, flour, 
eral oil and derivatives, motor vehicles, silk 


iods. 
he standing army, by convention (1923)/among 
Gentral American States, is limited to 500. 
t with the reserve and national guard, the pro- 
tive forces are much larger. 
Mosta Rica declared war_on 
) and on Germany ané¢ italy (Wee. 11, 


Cuba’ 


i, Havana—Area, 44,164 square miles— 
Population (1943) 4,777,284 


Japan (Dec. 8, 
1941). 


btably tha 
fest in the 
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id has since 
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ao ene 
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3) wit 
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e@ island wa ‘ 

voyage of exploration (Oct. 28, 1492). 

led at what is now known as the Bay of Nue- 
and took possession of the countr in the 

fe of the King of Spain. It was ca. led suc- 

vely Juana, Santiago and Ave Maria, finally 


e of Cuba. 
eemenihe period (1762-63) 
il the sovereignty 


of P 
the United S 
ns for.freedom. ‘The island assumed 
an form of goyernment (1902) with the Con- 
on providing for the election of a presi- 
‘for a term of four years (he is ineligible to 
ceed himself); a Vice President, a Senate with 
-year terms and a House of Representatives 
our-year terms. Women have the right to 


oi the Machado regime 
ree e Pro- 
ae Sedes. The 


ation of 


th ni 
a Eee Bo eo rrated. (eb 
was ug a 
a rls Constitution providing for 


’ en a e 
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‘\reforms. This Constitution went into effect (Oct. 
10. 1940). The President is Dr. Ramon Grau 
San Martin (elected May 31, 1944) for a four- 
year term. j 4 

A new treaty between the United States and 
Cuba was ratified by the U. S. Senate (1934). It 


superseded that of May 22, 1903, and abandoned * 


the right of the United States to intervene in the 
igo affairs of Cuba under the Platt Amend- 

Commercial relations between Cuba and the 
United States have been specially alose since Cuban 
indep@idence, A reciprocal trade treaty was ne- 
gotiated (1903) giving to the products of each na- 
tion a pfeferential treatment ranging from a 20 to 
50 per cent reduction in tariff duties. "This treaty 
was Superseded (1934) by a reciprocal trade agree- 
ment which broadened and consolidated jhe pref- 
erential advantages of the two countries toward 
each other. Supplementary agreements (1939 
and 1941) strengthened these pacts. 

Sugar is the predominant crop, and 2,285,000 
acres are given over to growing it. Cuba is the 
largest cane sugar producer in the “world. To- 
bacco raising and the manufacture of cigars and 
cigarettes rank ‘next in importance. The amount 
of sugar exported to the United States is in ac- 
cordance with a quota established by the Washing= 
ton government. Production (1943) was 3,225,000 
short tons. 


Molasses and other derivities with sugar, repre-~ 


sent 73% of the exports. Tobacco is cultivated 
chiefly in the famous Vuelta-Abajo district. Other 
agricultural products are coffee, pineapples, ba- 


nanas, citrus fruit and cocoanuts. Cabinet woods_ 


(mahagony and cedar), dyewoods, fibres, gums, 


resins and ils are important commercially, Iron, 


copper, manganese, gold, petroleum and salt are i" 


some of the minerals. 

The livestock industry ‘has been expanded from. 
an importing to an exporting basis. The last live- 
stock census (1940) reported 5,334,813 head of cat- 
tle, the largest ever recorded. There are more 
than 3,000 miles of railroads, with a main trunk 
line running across the Island from)Guantanamo 
Bay to Guane, a distance of more than 700 miles. 
Havana. Camaguey and San Antonio de los Banos 
are important air bases. 

The Republic has no lands for sale. 
are held by native owners and many of these 
tracts can be purchased. Some land has been 
given to the poor. 

Education is compulsory between’ the ages of 
seven and 14. Among the higher institutions of 


Large areas. 


learning is the University of Havana .(founded im y's ih 


1721). The Roman Catholic religion is predomi- 
nant, The language is Spanish with"English widely 
understood. 

Compulsory military service was established (Jan. 
5, 1942). The Strength of the army is slightly 
more than 16,000 and the navy approximately 3,000- 
Cuba declared war on Japan (Dec. 9, 1941) and 
on Italy and Germany (Dec. 11, 1941). 


The’ monetary unit is be Sie with ‘an average” 


value of $1.00. The budget 
to balance at $163,880,000. 


Czechoslovakia 
(CESKOSLOVENSKA REPUBLIKA) 


45-1946) is estimated 


Capital, Prague (Phaha)—Area, 49,358 square 


miles—Population (est.) 14,447,000. 


Czechoslovakia lies in the heart of Europe and 
like Switzerland, Austria and Hungary, is a land- 
locked country without direct access to the ‘sea. Lis 
poundaries are, in the north, Germany and Poland; 
in the south Austria, Hungary and Rumania; in 
the west Germany, and in the east Poland and 
Rumania. It lies athwart Europe from west to 
east, its extreme length being 600 miles and its 
width varying from-50 to 100 miles. 

There are two extensive mountain systems in 
Czechoslovakia: the Carpathian in the eastern parts 
of Moravia, Slovakia and Carpathian Ruthenia 
and the Sudéten in the west on the German bor- 

Forests are famous for hunting and are 
the habitat of the bear, the chamois, the ibex, 
wildcat and whole herds of wild boars. Through- 
‘out the country ruins ‘of ancient castles rise on 
rocky heights, and im the valleys there are 
mansions of great beauty and interest. 

The subtérranéan caverns of Czechoslovakia are 
among the curiosities of Europe. In the Moravian 
Kras not far from Brno there stretches an exten- 
sive system of caverns, lakes and abysses all 
underground; Among the famous sights of Central 
Europe ate the magnificent ice caves in Dobsina in 
a district Known as the ‘Slovak Paradise. ’ There 

are numerous _and towns of rock such 

as the Decin alls (in the Bohemian-Saxon 
Switzerland), and the Tissa Walls at the point 
where the Elbe leaves Bohemia. 

The Saag at belne | poaed and mineral springs are 

ong the foremost in Europe, 

Re agiie, the cepital, bas a wealth of medieval 
architecture equalled by few other cities of Eu- 


der. 


labyrinths 


& 


— 2a 


{ De ies hi 


ak 


tlement within the territory which is now oc- 


““yope.. More than 3,500 years back there was 3 
one e 


_-cupied by present day Prague, on the site of the 


castle of Vysehrad. 

Czechoslovakia possesses one of the richest ter 
ritories in Europe, both in the matter of natural 
resources and industrial development. Agriculture 
and forestry claim 40% of the population. Wheat. 
rye, barley, oats, potatoes, sugar beets, corn and 
hops ate. grown in abundance. Beer production 
was enormous. The Skoda munition factories in 
Pilsen were among the most extensive and efficient 
in the world. There were also numerous textile.and 
paper mills, gldss, turniture, stone, metal and 
chemical factories. Since 1924, when, the land 
reform bill was actually followed by the sequestra- 


‘tion of thé large estates owned by the former 


the country has been de- 


Austrian aristocracy, 
Mineral 


veloped into a land of peasant holdings. 


’ wealth is great and comprises both soft and hard 


‘coal, iron, graphite and garnets, silver, copper 


‘Catholic, ti 


“* lead, and rock-salt. 


The majority of the population, 75%, is Roman 
Test Proiestant. 
Institutio@s of higher learning are the Czech 


~ University in Prague (founded in 1348); the Uni- 


versities of Brno and of Bratislava and the Ger- 
man University in Prague. 
Government receipis (1939) for the Central 


“Government alone were estimated at_3,191,600,000 


crowns, expenditures 3,191,300,000. The estimates 


“provided for additional revenue from Bohemia, 


Moravia and Silesia of 4,638,000,000 crowns and 
expenditures of 4,902,000,000. 

Exports are woolen goods, cottons, coal, glass, 
sugar, iron and steel, grains, timber and leather. 


_ Imports are largely fruit and vegetables, cottons, 


woolen goods, fat and oils, iron and steel, machin- 


_ery, mineral oiis, coal and chemicals. 


The Czechoslovak Republic was recreated as the 
result of World War I. The reestablishment of 
independence marked the culmination of the 
struggle of the Czechs and Slovaks for freedom. 
a struggle the beginning of which went to the 
Middle Ages, when the ancient independent king- 
dom ot Bohemia was absorbed within the Habsburg 
Monarchy. 


\ The Czechs and Slovaks are two closely related 


branches of Slav origin. Each has its own literary 
language, but a Czech understands Slovak without 
any effort and vice versa. In the ninth century 
they formed a single state, the Great Moravian 
Empire, which was destroyed during the Mag- 


‘yar invasion of Central Europe in the tenth 


century. Later the Slovaks lived in the Hun-’ 


garian and.the Czechs in the Austrian half ot 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire. Religious and po- 
litical persecutions in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century led to an unsuccessful revolt of the 


' Czechs fh resulted in the loss of their free- 


_ Austria-Hungary. 


dom at the Battle of the White Mountain near 
Prague in 1620. . 
Czechoslovak independence was officially pro 
claimed (Oct: 28, 1918). after the break-up of 
The constitution of the re- 
ublic was adopted/ by the National Assembly 
Feb. 29, 1920) providing for a National Assembly 


“with the legislative authority over the whole 


country, Carpathian Russinia to have autonomy. 
‘Fhe Assembly, elected by universal suffrage, and 
with proportional representation, is composed 


of a Chamber of Deputies, six-year tenure, and 
.@ Senate, eight-year tenure; both in joint session 


to elect the President of the republic for a seven- 
year term. Dr. Eduard Benes (born as Kozland, May 
28, 1884, Bohemia) was elected President (Dec. 
18, 1935) for seven years and (1942) was continued 
in office until a successor could be appointed. The 
Prime Minister. is Zdenek Fierlinger, The Gov- 
ernment is pledged to maintain ‘“‘practical’’ mili- 
tary, political, economical and cultural relations 
with the Soviet Union. 

Germany began a campaign (July and August, 
1938) for the cession to Germany by Czechoslovakia 
of the ‘‘Sudeten”’ lands, the strategically important 
Bohemian mountain bastion. Chancellor Hitler 
(Sept. 12, 1938) put forth the demands of Ger- 
many and later the‘government issued an uli- 
matum in which it threatened to seize the ’’Su- 
deten land’ by Oct. 1. A Four-Power conference 
was held in Munich (Sept. 29) at which Germany 
obtained all its demands. ‘‘Sudetenland’’ was 
ceeded to Germany without the participation. of 
Czechoslovakia and against the protest of .the 
Prague Government. Governments participating 
in the Munich conference were Great Britain, 
‘France, Germany, and Italy. 

he Munich agreement did not last long for 
German troops invaded Bohemia (March 14, 1939) 
and seized Prague. Two days later Hitler de- 
clared that Czechoslovakia no longer existed and 
that Reich forces would preserve order. Bohemia 
and Moravia were organized as a protectorate of 
the Reich and continued under German domina- 
tion until the end of World War II when the 
Allied Control Council ordered the German-seized 
lands returned, to Czechoslovakia. 

Territory ceded to Hungary (1939) after an in- 


ees et ee i 
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vasion of Czechoslovakia was returned 
Rumania also returned seized lands. . — 
Slovakia, witn am area oi 14,836 square mm 
and a population of 2,450,096, declared its) 
dependence (March 14, 1939) and. Hitler of 
to protect it.. A treaty was signed in Vienna = 
days later in which Germany guaranteed to proj 
the boundaries of Slovakia for twenty-five 
and in return received permission te. const 
and man fortifications along the Slovakian bo 
Slovakia was- to remain’ an independent St 
with its own army, currency and diplomatic rep 
sentatives abroad.’ Dr. Josef Tiso was 0 
Prime Minister and elevated by Parliament 
be President (Oct. 26, 1939). Hungary recogna 
the independence of Slovakia (July 1, 1939). 0 
versal military service for a period of two ye 
from 20 to 50 years was decreed (Jan. 18, 198 
Parliament adopted a constitution (July 21, 1s 
that made the remnant of Czechoslovakia an} 
thoritarian republic with a National Council of 
to govern, a president elected for seven Fe 
with a Parliament of eighty elected for five-=> 
terms. ‘The National Council has authority 
issue decrees without a ratification by Parliams 
Theifighting forces of Czechoslovakia with: 
United Nations consist of a military unit and 
force operating from England and military 
fighting in the Near and Middle East as well ai 
the Soviet Union. The military forces of the ec 
try were disarmed by Germany after the invas 
Universal military service for all 
and 50 was established (1940) with a servi 
two years. The Army was disbanded (1944 
turned into a labor corps. 


Danzig 


(DIE FREIE STADT DANZIG) 
Area, 754 square miles—Population 415,000 


The Free City of Danzig is on the Baltic ~ 
with the Polish corridor to the west, Poland ton 
south; and East Prussia, of which it was form 
a part, to the east. The River Vistula, com 
from the extensive Polish hinterland, runs thre 
the territory to the Balti. , - 

The Free City of Danzig was established um 
the Treaty of Versailles (Nov. 15, 1920) to era 
a port for Poland. It was under the protection 
the League of Nations. It hada Volkstag oo 
members. The Senate consisted of 22 memp 
elected from the Volstag: the President and se 
of these were Chief Senators, formed the Mi 
and ‘were elected for a four-year term. 


. 
1 


nay ene 


The Senate (March 22, 1939) disregarded 


Constitution and prolonged for another four ¥ 
the terms of the Volkstag expiring in May. | 
Volkstag at the time was 100 per cent Nazi, | 
Opposition deputies having been forced to resi 
The Senate voted (Aug. 24, 1939) to make Ali 
Forster, Nazi party leader, chief-of-state, giv 
him precedence over Arthur Greiser, hitherto rh 
of the government as Senate President e | 
Forster proclaimed the reunion of Danzig: 
Germany (Sept. 1, 1939) and the Free City 
ape ine vas the Belch 24 once. ij 
ussian troops era Danzi March : 
1945) and hoisted the Polish flag Sree the 
At the same time the Soviet-sponsored Goy: 
ment of Warsaw decreed the incorporation of ff 
Province of Danzig into the territory of Polell 
in the new province were the’ 
of Danzig, the districts of Gdynia, Kartuzy @ 
thaus) Morski (Maritime), Starograd, Koscier 
(Berent) and Tezew (Dirschau). K 


| 
Denmark . | 
_.. (KONGERIGET DANMARK) by 
Capital, Copenhagen—Area 16,575 square m 
—Population (estimated 1939), 3,805,000 i] 
Denmark occupies the peninsula of Juti 
thrusting out to the north from Germany,. wa 
is its only land neighbor, between the North || 
and the Baltic Sea, with the adjacent isle 
The Skagerrak separates it from Norway. 
Kattegat from Sweden. The country. consis 
ee ap ie a pinioas “4 ss : BA 
e Faroe Isian e North A 
300 miles northwest of the Shetlanae Hele 
Denmark. Great. Britain established’ a prot 
ee over the aslands (April 11, 1940). |] 
ave a combined area of nm 
one a bela €1935) of Oe Ta4, Bees 
e origin of Copenhagen dates back to and 
times, when the fishing and tradihe ‘lage nak: 
Havn (port) grew up on a cluster of islets inf 
Sound, but Bishop Absalon (1128-1201) is at 


as the actual founder of the city. ( 
islets he built a stronghold apebise then Be 
Wends and the remnants of this still exist unt! 
ground infront of OChristiansborg. Elsin 
\Helsingor) contains the reputed grave of Ha 
the Danish prince immortalized by Shake; 
A great attraction here is the castle of Kr 
with toric casemates and old bastion 
bronze guns of which once commanded the | 
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Foreign ‘Countries—Denmark; Dominican Republic; ection 


‘duties were exacted from every passin -yessel 

nish dairy products are world famous ‘and the 

mtry in normal times exporis more butter than 

in the world and produces more bacon than 

y other with the exception of the United States 

fisheries also are important. One third of the 
opulation lives by agriculture. 


the principal industries. Sugar, cacao, coffee, rice, 
eorn and tobacco are the chief products. ae 

The country contains deposits, of silver, plati-  . 
num, copper, iron, salt,’ coal and petroleum, but ’ 
the mining industry is undeveloped. ir 

The population is composed of whites, mulattoes. 
and a 19 percentage of negroes. The State has no .  ¥ 
religion and there is toleration for all faiths. The + 
population is almost wholly Roman Catholic. Edu- ve 
cation is compulsory, The language is Spanish but —”- 
English is widely spoken. The University of Santo 
Domingo (founded 1538) was established by the - 
friars of the Dominican Order after a bull of 
zene Paul III had been endorsed by the King 
of Spain. 

The Army. consists of approximately 4,000 offi- 
cers and men. The Navy operates a coastal patrol 
with gunboats. There is a small aviation corps. 

A new constitution was proclaimed (June-20, * 
1929) and modified (June 9, 1934) and again (Jani) { 
1942). The President is elected by direct ‘vote 
every five years. The National Congress consists 
of a Senaté and a Chamber of Deputies. The 
Presicent is Rafael Trujillo (elected May 16, 1942). 
Suffrage permits women to vote. 

The Dominican Republic has its own monetary 
standard, same base and yalue as the United 
States’ coin system (there is no Dominican gold © 
or paper money)., The paper money in circulation | — 
is from the United States. Government reve- 
nues (1944) were estimated at $15,732,568; ex- 
penditures, $15,713.856. : 

The Dominican Republic declared war on Japan 
(Dec. 8, 1941) and Germany and Italy (Dec. 11, 


1941). 
Ecuador Waa. 
(REPUBLICA DEL ECUADOR) 


about 45% of the, whole population, and 
Bmploys about 21,000 workers. Danish farmers 
operate more than 1,400 co-operative dairies, 60 
meer tative bacon factories and numerous 
ughterhouses. 
Denmark is a constitutional monarchy, the suc- 
pession- being hereditary. The King and the 
Rigsdag (Diet) jointly hold legislative power 
fi Rigsdag is of two bodies—the Folketing 
House of Commons), with 148 members, and the 
andsting (Senate), with 76 members: Men anda 
women of 25 years of age have the franchise. + 


cess Alexandrine of Mecklenburg. 

Crown Prince Frederik (born March 11, 1899), was 
married (May 24, 1935) to Princess Ingrid_(bor, 
@arch 28, 1910), daughter of Crown Prince Gusta 
dolf of Sweden. . 

‘Germany invaded Denmark (April 9, 1940) 
although a ten-year pact pledging Germany not to 
make war or use force against Denmark had been 


Chimbor: (21,424 ft.), Cot SUG ke) ora tte, ; 5 

aZO .), _Cotopax i £t.), . 

as founded (1479). bs is 

- The Army was in the form of a national militia, 

every able-bodied man being liable for service 
20 to 36. The Navy comprised fleet and coast 

‘detense forces with an aircratt fleet of 35 units. 

" The monetary unit is the krone with an average 

value of $.20 The budget (1943-1944) estimates 

562,500. aN 719,900,000 Kroner and expenditures at 

,900, 


; GREENLAND 


' Greenland, a huge island between the 
Atlantic and the Polar Sea, is separated from the 
Worth American continent by Davis Strait and 
‘Baffin Bay. It extends northward from 60°-86° 
~ lat. Its total area is 736,518 square miles, 
,234 of which are ice-cappeds Most of the 
‘nd is a lofty plateau 9,000 to 10,000 ft. in alti- 

thickness of the ice cap is 
(1941) was 18,000, composed 
8 Danes. ‘The capital is 
is 1,313. Greenland is the 


Included in the area of Ecuador are the Galapagos. 
Islands with an area of 3,Uz8 miles. BE Dare. 

Ecuador is a republic. According to the poner ae 
tution, the President is elected directly by the _ 
people for a four-year term and the Congress con- 
sists of two Houses: the Senate and the Chamber 
of Deputies. 

The President is Jose Maria Velasco Ibarra, who 
received the reins of the Government fro the 
revolutionary junta that forced the resignation of. 
President Carlos Arroyo Del Rio (May 29, 1944). 

Elections for the constitutional Assembly were 
held (July 23, 1944) in which the Ecuadorian = 
Democratic Alliance—the party supporting the: Wy 
administration of President Ibarra—won 60 seats, — af 
the various conservative parties 25 and the inde- 
pendents five. to 

United States forces occupied bases on the 
Santa Elena Peninsula, westernmost area of Ecua- 
dor. and on the Galapagos Islands, in the Pacific | 
600 miles to the west, (Sept. 1942). The chief. 
islands in the Galapagos archipelago are San 
Cristobal .(Chatham), Santa Maria (Florena), | 
Santa Cruz (Indefatigable), San Salvador (James) |” ; 
and Isabella (Albemarle). ; Po 

Ecuador broke relations with the Axis countries 4 
(Jan. 29, 1992) and declared war = Japan (Feb. ’\ 

x 


North 


formally relinquished its claim 
hern Greenland discovered by 
the Virgin Island: 


2 


he United States got the 
and naval bases on the 
d and d protection to Green- 


gaihst aggre 


2, 1945). : 
The country is rich in undeveloped minerals. ; 


Rich silver ore is gound at Pillzhum in Cafiar. 
Petroleum output i: creasing. Large deposits 0: 
copper, iron, lead, coal and sulphur are known to 
exist. Agricultural products include cereals, DOo-- 
tatoes, fruits, cocoa, coffee. Wild rubber, mangrove 
bark (for tanning) alligator skins, and. kapok 
are imported commercially. The so-called Panama 
or “Jipijapa’’ hats, made of Toquilla straw, are 
manufactured’ exclusievly in Ecuador. “rae 
Feuador is the chief source of the supply of . 
balsa, a light wood, half as heavy as cork but } 
exceptionally strong and used in aircraft and ma- 
ie tre gee because of its weight and de~- 
/pendability. ‘ 
: Ecuador’s independence dates from the Battle of 
Pinchincha (May 24, 1822). x ? 
Roman Catholic is the dominant religion. Pri-: : 
mary education is compulsory. Military service y 
is compulsory. The Army (1938) numbered ap- 
Me oS hoe oe cere ne ore wich an avevdiey 
e movetary_un e ‘ the 
value of $.07. The budget (1945) was 335,150,000 
een it and the Re- | sucres. Yul , 
The chief imports are cotton Rooney metals, © 
It has a coas e| jewelry, foodstuffs, liquors, drugs, _¢ emicals; 
f 1,017 miles ‘ =~ | woolen, silk, rayon and linen goods. The United 
The jand is very fertile, about 15,500 square miles | States ranks first as the source. of Ecuadorean 
tock T: > ska 


‘cultivable; agriculture and s' ing are! imports. _ 5 
th ; . . ae ey MO 


Yanish vessels. — 
Poirate is ‘chiefly with Denmark. The deposits of 


yolite are the largest in the world. Fish, fur and 
aphite are the other exports. Trade in Greenland 
a state monopoly. 


Dominican Republic 
(REPUBLICA DOMINICANA) 

, al, Ciudad Trujillo—Area, i square 
Capital julation (1943), 1,826,407. 

‘The /Dominican Republic occupies the Soe 


ut two-thirds, of the Island 
alee Hispanola,, the name given it by ‘Co- 


{ 
ihe 
; 


ithe island, is 


- ° i J = = 
. , : + 4) See 

. ‘ rare Pi ee } . 
"i ; ri Ae ‘ 7 ee a Nee em } ¥, 
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: Foreign. Countries—Egypt; Estonia 


trength of the Army (1937-1938) was 22,560 
Egypt fs been increased and re-equipped. The Air F' 
“ho consists of more than 590 planes. e Dé 
he Ribs (MISR) Council decided (1938) to build a fleet of 36 8 
i iro—. imated 386,000 square |a cruiser, elayers, mine 
nines Ppalationd Aree ted 1942) 17,287,000. rines, but war has.halted the program. 


i ith Germany ( 
‘Egypt occupies the northeast corner of Africa us era game 1a 1d) Sapam (ee. 
with the Mediterranean Sea on the north and the Hungary and Rumania (Dec. 15,/1941), 
Red Sea on the east Beyond that, between the and Finland (Jan. 5, 1942) and declared : 
ae Gulf of Suez and the Canal and the Gulf of Aka- 


e 
jes Germany and Japan (Feb. 24, 1945). a 
a . bah, lies the Sinai peninsula, 150 miles long. flat The Ring of Egypt is Faruk I (born Feb.) 


i io- tian 
and sandy. On the south is the Angio-Egyptia 1920), son of the late King Fuad I and Qu 
Soudan, the parallel of the 22° north latitude form- = He succeeded his father. (April 28, 194 
ing the boundary. To the west is libya. married (Jan. 20, 1938) Farida Zulfikar, daug 
The Valley of the Nile and the delta are the| of yussuf Pasha Zulfikar and granddaughte= 
z real Egypt of 60 centuries. Here are 13,600 square | \jonamed Pasha Said, Prime Minister 1910-14 A 
* miles of cultivated area; 1,900 square miles are|j, j919. A daughter (born Nov. 17, 1938)” 
» ‘taken up by canals, roads, date and other agr:-| christened Ferial. A second daughter was — 
cultural plantations, and 2,850 by the surface of) (ani) 7, 1940) and named-Fawzia. A third dai 
the \Nile, its marshes and lakes. The Nile has a ter (born Dec. 15, 1943) was christened Fadia. 
length of 4,000 miles from the Victoria Nyanza to | { ‘stituti of 1923 provides for a Pa 
the Mediterranean. In the 960 miles“of its course | ‘ The Consti ake Senate (Maglis al Shuyu 
through Egypt it receives no tributary stream. | ment composed of a Senase (Maclis al Nuwee 
The river at Aswan is at its lowest at the end of | 2nd a Ceene aartnee ne ee cinted Dy 
re ey ne se middle of ce King. the remainder elected directly by the peo 
i roughout August, reaching its 2 ‘ 4 : 4 
the Becipnins of September; then it falls slowly | a8 are the eee fae Prime Ministex 
throuch October and November. At Cairo the |} Mahmoud Nokrashy Pasha. a 
maximum rise (average about 13 feet) is reached The monetary unit is the Egyptian pound. =) 
the beginnig of October. The river carries'‘a heavy | budget (1944-1945) estimated revenues of 72,690 
traffic. . } pounds; expenditures 76,689,000. : 
Great dams regulate the flow of the Nile and The principal imports are textiles, mines 
one of them, the Gabel Awlia dam, is the longest | chemical and pharmaceutical products; wood = 
jn the world, measuring 16,400 ft- cork articles; paper; metals; machinery and mc 
The Nile irrigates 5,400,000 acres and this num-| vehicles. Exports are chiefly agricultural produ 
er may be increased to 7,600,000 by engineering | and cotton. : . 
mprovements. King Mena (about 4000 B. C.) is} Cairo, the capital of Egypt, is a city of exquiy 
credited with being the. founder of the first | conglomerate charm, whose streets resound to 
Scientific system of using the water of the Nile for | ring of three civilizations. Hundreds of mosaf 
irrigation purposes. and that.plan, the basiv sys- | attract the, eye of the tourist. Excursions 
tem, is still used for all the-land south of Deirut | conducted in normal times to the Pyramids ¢ 
. in Upper Egypt. Sphinx of Giza and the ruins of ancient Memp) 
ad By this system the land is divided into rectangu- | and the monuments at Luxor and Karnak. ~ 
P lar areas from 5,000 to.50,000 acres in size and 
surrounded by banks; water is admitted to these 
A. basins during the flood veriod (August) to an 
; average depth of three feet and is left on the land 
ars ‘for about 40 days; it is then run off and the seed 
sown broadcast on the uncovered land. A system 
of perennial irrigation by digging deep canals was 
“introduced (1820) by Mohammed Ali Pasha; this 
‘Was restored and greatly improved during the 
British. occupation. Two million acres of cul- 
tivable land were added, and under the basin ‘ 
system, cereals, beans and lentils are grown; under | on the east, Latvia on the south, the Gulf of a 
a) the new perennial system cotton, wheat, cereals, | and the Baltic Sea om the west, and the Gulf 
A ate Sugar cane, vegetables and fruit are the| Finland on the north, The Estonians are! 
chief .products. Two and three yields a year are| Finnish-Ugrian origin. | 
grown. “ _The country is a low plain interspersed wil 
A variety of minerals is found in Egypt, princi- | series of rolling hills from north to south. ” 
Pally phosphate rock and petroleum. Others are | céast line is 725 miles long. Agriculture is’ 
ochres, sulphate of magnesia, talc, building stones, | chief occupation. The ee crops are Ti 
4 gypsum, natron, salt, gold, alum, copper, beryl, | wheat, barley, Dats, mixed corn, potatoes and Aa 
n> » granite and sulphur. Dairying and cattle raising are portant ind 
Many automobile highways—some of them | tries. a 
through the desert—have been constructed. Estonia has oil shale deposits distributed over : 


Estonia 


(EESTI VABARIIK) 


Capital, Tallinn—Area, 18,353 square mile 
Population (estimated 1939), 1,134,000 ‘ 


_ Estonia comprises the former Russian provi 
of Estonia, the northern part of Livonia, 4 
western parts of the Government of Pskow 4s 
Petrograd. It is bounded by the U. Ss. § 


= ings of the temples and tombs and on the papyrus 
\ _ Scrolls 6,000 years ago. 

oe, Moslems form 91.40% of the population, Chris- 
ae tians 8.19%, and Jews, 0.40%. Illiteracy, which 


_ Four-fifths of the people are of ancient Egyp- | 2tea of 2,000 square miles. 
tian stock, whose forbears by their labor pyr There is no state religion: 78.6% of. the po} 
the morercids for their kings, and, whose phyisical gon cy poy tye pct yes be 
characteristics were pictured in t: z . ous univers 

© mural paint Tartu, founded in 1632, and a Technical Univer 
in Tallinn. - i 
The chief exports are dairy products, - p: 
a, ee ee, gibt a and ir 
was high until some years ago, is b eradicated | POrts are mainly cotton§ woolens, sugar, iron @ 

a? by the Government. Education ag compul- | Steel, and fertilizers. j 
sory for all children between the ages of 7 and 12. The Constitution of Jan. 1, 1938, provided 

a There is a famous seat of Mgslem learning in the | State President elected for six years by direct vor 

| a University of Al-Azhar at“airo, founded with and a Parliament of two houses, © The member, 
Big) the Metropolis about the year 968 A.D.; and | OMe house are elected by the people; those of i 
-- another, quite modern and up-to-date, the Fouad | S°¢ond are chosen by various public organizatic 


= -I University, at Giza, opposite Cairo, foun and local government bodies. Military service ¥ 
—» ~~ ++1908, A new university, Faruk I alverciive tan compulsory with service of one year in the, ac 
# been established in Alexandria. See 


Estonia declared her independence (Feb. 24, 
after the Bolshevist coup d’etat. : 19 
Estonia is known as a countr: oF quaint, 
towns. ‘Tallinn was - founded tia by & 
Valdemar II of Denmark on the site of an ancie 
Estonian fortress. y 


__ Originally a part of the Turkish Empire, with 
More or less semi-independent status, England 
i declared a Protectorate over her temporarily as a 
war measure in December (1914), and so remained 
until the Declaration of Feb. 28, 1922, when Eng- 
» ae land formally recognized Egypt as a sovereign, the 
g dependent State. The then Sultan assumed’ the 
x new title of King as Fouad I (March 15, 1922). 
An Anglo-Eeyptian Treaty of Alliance was signed 
at London (Aug. 26, 1936) whereby England was 

allowed, as the ally of Egypt, the presence of a durin: Another intere 
force of 10,000 men and 400 airplanes at the Suez Aded aie cae 

. Canal for twenty years, till such time ‘as Egypt a nt 
could build up a force sufficiently powerful to take Re 
over such duties; this Treaty also accorded the 
British, as the Ally of Egypt, the use of Alexandria 
and Port Said as naval bases; and, as such, further 
permitted her to move troops over Egyptian terri- 

tory in the event of war or threat of war. 

Military service is compulsory for all men fit’ 
to serve with recruits called to colors on a.|’ 
Jarge scale in the expansion of the Army,’ Theestablishments. 


Ethiopia . 
SSINIA: AFRICA ORIENTALE ITALIANA) 


Capital, Addis Ababa—Area, 350.000 squ 
Dapuiation (estimated 1989}, 12,100,000 natives 


hiopia (or Abyssinia) is a mountainous vol- 
country in northeast Africa, bounded by 
@ (Italian), French Somaliland and British 
aliland on the northeast, Italian Somaliland 
‘the southeast, Kenya Colony (British) on the 
uth, and the Anglo-Egyptian Soudan on the west. 
ticultural and mineral resources of the 
un are comparatively undeveloped, and its 
th of water power is unused. 
ttle, sheep and goats are bred. Horses are 
but sturdy and are widely used as polo 
pnies; mules and donkeys are raised. Cotton, 
Igar-cane, date palm and coffee are extensively 
biyated. The coffee is of three types—Harari 
Ong berry Mocha), Jimma and Sidamo. There is 
isO & wild berry known as Abyssinian coffee. Other 
Aportant products are hides and skins, wax, bar- 
y, millet (dhurra), wheat, gesho (which serves as 
Substitute for hops) and tobacco, Rubber trees 
fe numerous. Iron is manufactured into spears, 
es and hatchets. Gold, cpal, copper, sulphur 
d potash salts are also found. 
The Franco-Ethiopian railroad (487 miles long, 
ting Jibuti and Addis Ababa) carries the 
of produce from the interior to the coast, 
hough many caravan routes are still widely trav- 


ai 


ahommed is the religion in the north- 
st territories, Harar, Jimma, and in parts of the 
Zia Sifama State. Many Ethiopians adhere to 
® Coptic branch of Christianity. Harar is the 
slem center for historical tradition, religious 
tutions and Arabic culture. Christians pre- 
nate in Addis Ababa. The Coptic Patriarch 
Alexandria has been the supreme head 
Pthe church since the diffusion of Christianity in 
he fourth century, appointing the Abuna, or head 
ishop of Ethiopia. but the Italian Viceroy (Dec. 
1937) decreed the Coptic Church in Abyssinia 

ufocephalous and appointed the Albuna, three 
stropolitans and three bishops for the whole of 
alian East Africa. 
Ttaly, after having broken the treaty of friend- 
and arbitration with Ethiopia. which she had 

t (1928) invaded the country (1935) without 
aring war, with modern arms, airplanes and 

is and subjugated it. The Emperor fought with 
armies until he was forced to withdraw, leav- 
: a Europe to appeal to the League of Nations 


‘help. ; 
ritish and Imperial forces occupied Ethiopia 

Haile Selassie (born July 
$92) was again proclaimed ruler of his country. 
Italy and 


or 
‘E 


traihed and com- 
as been established 
Approximately 39 bat- 


ade is chiefly 
s of cattle, goats, sheep, leopards and mon- 
. Imports are salt, cotton pieces, goods and 
s, building materials and petroleum products. 
e@ budget (1943-1944) estimated revenue_o 
45,192; expenditures £3,128,214. 


Finland 


‘(SUOMEN TASAVALTA) 


pital, Helsinki—Area, 134,588 square miles— 
ulation (1942), 3,887,217. : 

the Kingdom of Sweden 
became an autonomous 
n Empire. It declared 
1917), established a 
d became a republic 


6, 


. , Through 
nd ceded to the 
of territory. All 


: in which 

obelligerent with’ 

the U.S.S.R. renewed its attack 

1) Finland. An. armistice with 
was declared (Sept. 4, 


4944) and an armis- 
th Russia and Great 


Britain was signed 


the Ozar, had 
to her by a 


Foreign -Countries—Ethiopia; Finland; Fronee 


‘and from 


the war’ 


Provisional Government. Following the Bolshevist 
coup d'etat the Diet and Senate (Dec. 6, 1917) 
proclaimed the independence of the republic. Civil 
war between the ‘‘Reds’’*and ‘Whites’’ followed. 
With German intervention, the ‘‘Reds’’ were de- 
feated and driven back into Russia in two battles 
(April, 1918) and the German troops went home 
in a of that year. The Finnish Diet re- 
solved (July 17, 1919) to establish a republic, and 
a peace treaty acknowledging the independence of 
erat ee signed with Russia at Dorpat (Oct, 

The lake and canal waterways are navigable 
for 3,000 miles. Notable are the mighty Imatra 
rapids of the river Vuokski, having in a chan- 
nel about 25 yards wide an aggregate fall of 
about 72 feet in a distance of 1,400 yards and a 
volume (the greatest in Europe) of between 480 
and 700 cubic meters per second, discharging ulti- 
mately into Lake| Ladoga. 

Although extending far fiorth into extremely cold 
latitudes, with rugged climate and topography, 


Finland is an agricultural country. Lumber is the — 
most important industry. The principal crops are © 


rye, barley, oats, potatoes and hay. Other chief 
industries in the order of their importance are— 
paper and pulp; iron and mechanical works; tex- 
tiles; leather, rubber and fur: and chemicals, 


The cooperative system has worked throughout _ 


Finland for nearly 40 years with marked success. 
pe peres vere (1939) more than 7,000 cooperatives 
wi 
they handled about 25% of the retail trade and 
40% of the wholesale. 

Universal militagy service prevails from'17 years 
to 60. Males rea g 21 are summoned to service 
for a period of approximately a year for training. 
The conscript then remains in the first reserve until 
40 years old. The second reserve is comprised of 
those between the ages of 40 and 60, conscripts who 
are considered unfit for active service and youths 
between 17 and 21. not yet enrolled as conserivts. 
There is also an Air Force and a Coast Defense, 
The Civic Guards, approximately 100,000, ajso are 
a part of the national defense. 

The Evangelical Lutheran Church is the state 
religion, although there: is absolutely free worship. 
There are three universities—one in Helsinki 


The President is chosen for a term of ‘six years 
fy an Electoral College of 300 named by direct 
vote: he appoints the Cabinet. The President, 
Field Marshal Baron 
retired from office (Oct. 19, 1945) and turned over 


28 (gain of three seats); Swedish People’s Party— 
16 (loss of two seatS); Liberals—7 (unchanged). 


‘The monetary unit is the mark with an official — 


France 


Paris—Area, 212,659 square 
1942), 28;000,000 ~ 


miles— 


eparate it from Switzerland and the Graian Alps 
and the Maritime Alps from Italy. On the, south 
is the Mediterranean Sea and Spain with the 
Pyrenees for the boundary line. _ I 

the Bay of Biscay and the Atlantic Ocean, and on 
the north the English Channel and the 
Dover separate it from England. From the north 
to the south its length is approximately 600 miles, 
Strasburg on the Rhine it is about 560 miles wide. 
The coastline on 
the Atlantic rs a Pa of Biscay, 

nean, miles. 
ae ee] highest mountain _in Burope west of 
the Caucasus, Mont Blanc (15,781 ft.). On the 
French side of a Eyzenere are several peaks ‘ex- 
10,000 ff. in height, 

ocean e south-central part of France is the so- 
ealied Central Plateau, which is bordered. on its 
southeastern side by rugged mountain ranges, be- 


865; on the 


Valley and reach a height of 5,584. ft./ in 
its northwestern side 
eS Aeris oN hich attain an altitude 
if is bordered by the hills of 
‘or. ‘Still further nor 


Cote 
Oe ra which run parallel with the Rhine; 


( x . 


total membership exceeding 900,000 and ~ 


(oss of 11 seats); Consetvatives— 


Geneva 


the western extremity near Brest to ,- 
the north is 700 miles long; along 


© Gevennes, which ascend from the’ 


= 
re 
eee te 


eae 


a 


(3346 


heir crest formed the boundary line between 
trance and Germany before World War I. Thence 
tthe wooded highlands of the Argonne 
Ardennes bear off to the frontier. The western 
and northwestern part of France consists of fertile 
plains save for the hills of Normandy and the 
picturesque rocky coast of Brittany. ; 
Qn the North Sea and-the Channel are the sea- 
ports of Dunkirk, Calais and Boulogne, with the 
. great port of Havre at the mouth of the Seine, and 
Cherbourg, an important naval base, between Cape 
Hague and Cape Barfleur. In the extreme north- 
western projection, sheltered by Cape St. Mathieu 
is the roadstead of Brest, the great naval station 
Further down the coast is Lorient, St. Nazaire, at 
the mouth of the Loire, with Nantes further up the 
‘river, Rochefort-and La Rochelle. Up the estuary 
of the Garonne is the important port of Bordeaux 

3 fourth city of the republic: and at the mouth of 

4 ». the Adour, the extreme southwest corner, is 

" Bayonne with its neighboring seaside resort o! 

Biarritz. On the Mediterranean coast, which on 

: the west is low, with lagoons and sand dunes, there 

c is no great port till the mouths of the Rhone are 

assed and Marseilles, the second city of the coun- 

ry, is reached. Beyond is the great naval base 
Toulon, and from there by Nice and Monaco to the 
Italian frontier and beyond runs the beautifu) 
Riviera—the Cote d'Azur. ‘ 3 
# France, country of arts, letters and science, is 
also a land of festivals and gaiety. There are 
; historical pageants elaborately presented in beau- 
tiful settings, such as Versailles, St. Germain, and 

‘ in_some of the many g-srdens in Paris. 

- France possesses 1,300 thermal springs and 120 
health resorts. Spas are si ered through the 
mountain ranges, notably in Savoy, the Massif 

; Central and the Vosges, Alps, Pyrenees and the 

- Jura, aS well as in the lower slopes of Normandy 

a 


.Touraine, Provence and many other localities 
\ Along the more than 1,900 miles of French coast 

there are more than 900 bathing beaches. 
: Much of the history of France may be read in 
i! ~her-art. The prehistoric remains. at Les~ Bvzies 
; in Dordogne, the caves of Monestan in Ariege. 
the dolmens and menhirs of Brittany, the arenas 
of Arles and Nimes, all speak eloquently of ancient 
art. Traces of the Merovingian period are to be 
found in Aix-en-Provence, Frejus and_ Poitiers: 
Masterpieces of the Romanesque and Gothic 
abound throughout France; the Renaissance arftd 
seventeenth century are especially well represented 
by: the world-famous chateaux and their gardens. 
among which Villandry) Versailles, Vaux, Sceaux 
and Saint-Cloud are particulariy famous. Other 
z famous castles are Chantilly, St. Germain-en-Laye, 
¥ Fontainebleau, and the Grand and Petit Trianon. 
i . The magnificent pon buildings and charming 
Ree! oA Private mansions built during the eighteenth and 
5 nineteenth centuries in Paris, Abbeville, Nantes. 
Tours, Orleans and Bordeaux excite the admiration 

ii . of tourist and native alike. 

) Throughout France there are many famous 
_Museums including the woNd-renowned Louvre, 
the Carnavalet and others in Paris. The country 
is noted for beautiful churches and cathedrals, 
Particularly in Paris, Amiens, Beauvais, Reims, 
Chartres, Rouen, Poitiers, Bourges, Strasburg, 
Albi and Arles. The chateaux of France, especially 
those of the Loire, are well known. Amboise, Blois, 
Luynes, Chenonceaux, Chambord, Sully, Langeais, 
Cheverny, Chinon, Loches, Azay-le-Rideau, have 
been available to tourist inspectionAfor the past 
few years. Carcassonhe is known for its old forti- 
fied walls. 

There are many popular winter resorts scattered 
in mountains of the Vosges, the Jura, the Alps 
and the Pyrenees. 

France has four important rivers, the Seine, 
the Loire, the Garonne and the Rione, the left 
bank of the ‘Rhine from Basle, Switzerland, to 
Lauterbourg, and a dozen others, all of great 
value because of canalization, which binds them 
together. The waterways total 7,543 miles in 
length, of which canals cover 3,031. 
' France became an authoritarian state in the 
swift current of martial and political events that 
culminated (1940) in France signing an armistice 

\ with Germany and Italy. France had declared 


* litical party was created (Aug. 31, 1940) under the 
' direction of ‘Marshal Henri Philippe Petain, who 
had succeeded to the head of the Government. 

The German Army had entered Paris tollowing 
its occupation of Holland, Luxemburg, and north- 
ern France. The invasion of the Low Countries 
began (May 10, 1940) and within a month the 

Germans had seized these lands and had overrun 
8 northern France. German troops entered Paris 
(June .14, 1940) and. the Government moved to 
Bordeaux. The cabinet by a vote of 13 to 11, agreed 
to ask Germany for an armistice. The cabinet, the 
s last under the Constitution of 1875, resigned and 
in President Lebrun asked Marshal Petain to take 
the helm. There followed the armistice negotia- 

tions. The compact with Germany was signed 
Ayune 22, 1940); the one with Italy two days later. 


‘he German Army at the time occupied three-fifths 
of France. 
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and .the | Petain to revise the Constitution. The vote 


war against Germany (Sept. 3, 1939). A single po- 


The Government moved to Vichy (July 
Parliament voted (July 9) full powers to 3 


Chamber Ce a a was 395 to 
Senate 2 % } 
The members of the Chamber of Deput 
the Senate met’ in National Assembly (July 10) 
passed by a vote of 325 to 3 a Constitutional | 
giving to.Marshal Petain as Chief of States 
power to promulgate ‘‘through one or more 
new Constitution for the French State’’, base; 
the rights of ‘labor, family and the fatherlag 
to be ratified by he Nation and applied bys 
Assemblies to be created. This ‘‘Constitutit) 
Law” was rogers by a vote of 569 to 80, wit 
members absent. 9 
The Cabinet was reorganized (Sept. 6, 1940) _ 
Pierre Laval as Deputy Prime Minister and ~ 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. Marshal Peta. 
high reasons of internal policy’’ dismissed 1% 
(Dec. 12) and abolished the office of Vice Prer 
At the same time he named Pierre Etienne Flas 
Foreign Minister. Flandin resigned (Feb. 9, ll 
and Admiral Jean Francois Darlan was namie 
succeed him. ; ] 
A new Government was formed (April 14, J 
with Laval as Prime Minister and virtual dicts 
of France and with Darlan to succeed as Ca 
of State. This cabinet continued in office U 
1944. The National Council (created 1941} 
frame a new Constitution was scrapped. Hl 
With the liberation.of France by. the A 
Armies (Sept. 1944) a Provisional Governmm 
headed by Gen. Charles de Gaulle as Presie 
of Councilgwas estab.ished by the French Coms 
tee of National Liberation. The committee 
been formed in Algiers, North Africa (1943) ane 
the time the promise was made that it would 
render its powers to a provisional French Gov! 
ment ‘‘constituted in conformity with theel 
of the republic’, this to be done “as soor 
liberation of the metropolitan area perm 
at the latest at the total liberation of Frana 


3 and ii 


months from the date of the first meeting 
6). The Communist party gained 152 seats, Soa 
ists, 146; Popular Republican A Movement (M 
(de Gaulle), 136; Radical Socialists, 19 and} 
rest of the 586 delegates distributed among ; 
rightist parties and the colonies. Included -an= 
the delegates were 31 women, or nearly six per « 
of the total. Women voted for the first time 
France (1945) under a decree of the de Ga 
Government. 4 
The, de Gaulle Government reginees at the = 
meeting of the Assembly. Gen. Gaulle preset) 
the resignations of himself as Provisional 
dent and the members of his Cabinet in whi 
id: ‘'The Provisional Government of the R 
lic will consider its powers expired. Thus Fr 
victory and the re-establishment of the:sovereig) 
of the people will have allowed power to be resta} 
in-the hands of the national representatives as # 
Government never ceased to hope.’’? The Asseng 
elected Gen. de Gaulle President to serve for 
duration of the Constituent Assembly. * } 
One of the first acts of the de Gaulle Goyes 
ment was to abolish the “French State’ establisig 
by Marshal Petain. ‘The statement asserted t 
France remained a republic, saying ‘“‘in law | 
republic never ceased to exist.’ The acts inv 
dated included changes in the French constitut# 
anti-Semitic measures and laws for raising fo} 
labor for Germany. The ordnance abolished 
militia and other -political, social and labor org 
izations. Routine legislation effected by the 
regime remained in effect, pending revision. | 
To the de Gaulle Government fell the tag] 
governing France during the period following 


defeat of Germany, ' 
Paris. was liberated (Aug. 25, 1944) after 
days of fighting in which several hundred thi 
sand of unarmed citizens and 50,000 armed r 
of the resistance forces routed the jNazi ga Ti 
troops and ocupied the city’s principal buil 
Paris had been occupied for four years, two mi 
and twelve days by the Nazi forces. The libe: 
of France followed. : ‘ 
French railways, totalling 26,417 miles, and 
merly owned and operated under seven great re 
way systems, two of which were State-owned, W 
merged (Jan. 1, 1938) into one French Natio} 
Railway system, the Société Nationale des Ch 
de Fer Francais. : 
Agriculturally, France is a. country of 
farms, the average unit being 24 acres. The 
peasant is a frugal individual and grows 
what he eats. The land is suited’ to a vari 
products the most important of which. f 
commercial standpoint are wheat, mixed ¢ 
rye, barley, oats, potatoes and beets. A & 
diversity of fruits are grown, chiefly apple 
Pears, plums, peaches, apricots, nuts and chi 
The fishin industry ae extensive, 
The country is rich in minerals, and the 


¥ 


s de Calais and Lorraine are noted for their 
coal deposits. Subterranean products; besides 
ul, include lignite, iron ore, bauxite, pyrites, 
al oils, auriferous ore, asphalt, rock salt and 
lg ee ao ore eeyaais Ys eastern 
n e deposits in central 
re among the richest in the world. atnee 
‘Manufactures occupy a predominant position in 
he economic ,life of the nation, and chief among 
are the making of chemicals, silk and cotton 
files, perfumes and .iron products. 
France is in the vanguard in the matter of social 
are legislation. Both employers and employees 
tribute to the old-age pension fund. There is 
s0 compulsory social insurance against illness, 
ernity, disability and death. The legislation 
a5 been continued by the French State. 
Primary instruction is free and compulsory. The 
eoraiicort teiga7- 1938). OF B33 e588 pupils in 
in en - ° .436,554 pupils in 
7,500 schdols. There are 17 universities in the 


ntry. 

The University of Paris was founded about 
50-1170 and the University of Montpellier existed 
S @ School of Medicine at the beginning of the 
With century. A faculty of jurisprudence was 
meated in the latter part of the century. The 
Jniversity of Toulouse also was founded in the 
yelfth century. 

The country is predominantly Roman Catholic, 
about a miilion persons adhering to the 
stestant faith. The State recognizes no religion 
@ tolerates all. Tne monks of the Grand 
artreuse were permitted by decree (March 4, 
} to return to France where they receive 
ial recognition. 

he unit of currency is the franc, stabilizéd (Feb. 
, 1940) at 21 milligrammes of fine gold, The 
rage rate of exchange is 50 francs to the*dollar 


200 to the pound! 

The budget (1945) estimated revenues at 190,820,- 
9.000 frencs; expenditures 406,000,000,000. 
France constructed a system of fortifications, 
4 as the Maginot line, extending 125 miles 
¢ the Franco-German frontier from Switzer- 
to Luxemburg. Later the line was extended 
the Franco-Belgian 


B border to the North Sea. 
is estimated that the original Maginot line and 
extension cost $500,000,000. The extension was 
structed after the declaration of war by France 
gainst Germany (1939) and was not. as formid- 
Je as the original line which took five years to 
uild. 4 
General de Gaulle reorganized the French Army. 
Wavy and Air Force in England and French Equa- 
prial Africa. These fortes fought constantly in 
i941 and 1942 at the side of the Allies in Syris 
id in the African campaign. 

fhe French forces now are constituted as follows: 
Army: about 750,000, two-thirds are colonial 


; Navy: about 53,000 officers and men. There are 
baltieshing, one aircraft carrier, nine 
sers, 20 destroyers and torpedo boats and 25 


ubmarines. 
| Force: 53,000 officers and enlisted men. 


‘French Colonies 


Popula- 
tion 


Sq. Mi. 


57,900} 3.630,000 

323,500 
281,174/24,461,251 
341,270|28,414,751 


i Total in Asia.....----- 
AMERICA 


. Pierre and Miquelon.... 3,916 
BS 304/209 
Tea a pa geo] ee 713 
and inint,.{|. 65,041] 30,906 
Total in America.....- 66,102) 585,743 
Bei ceionia, ots. ics 8,548} 53,245 
(Tahiti, ete.) 1'520| — 39,920 

10,068] 93,165 


" otal in Oceania..,.... 


AFRICA : 
Aorocco (Protectorate) alos 


162,120] 6,242,706 
847.552) 7,234,684 
48,313] 2,608,313 
1,818,898} 14,944,830 
1,893| _ 780,497 
166,489] 2.516.623 
959,256) 3,423,015 
970] 208,858 


3,207,936 
| 44,240 


“4,275.667|41,801 702 
4,693, 107}70,894,361 
= ' 


alin Africa.......+-- 
d total_in all colonies. 
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-the southern desert boundaries 


ALGERIA " rh | 
(L’ Algerie) Seed “f 
Algeria is in the northern part of Africa, extend~ . “in 
tng for 650 miles along the Mediterranean Sea, ¥ 
between Tunisia on the east_and Morocco on the 
west. Both neighbors. are French protectorates.. . 
The northern territory extends inland approxi- 
mately 350 miles; beyond, the four southern terri- 
tories extend southward indefinitely into’ the 
Sahara Desert, merging into French West Africa. 
On the coast is an area, the Tell, from 50 to 100 
miles wide, of very fertile plains with valleys 
running out, from the hills, mainly owned by 
Europeans, which is cultivated scientifically, . Be- 
hind the Tell is the tableland of the Shat with an 
elevation of 3.000 ft.. arid. or coveréd with salt 
lakes and swamp. The two chains of the Atlas 
Mountains, reaching to altitudes of 7,000 ft., divide 
the country from the Sahara. Algeria has a popu- 
lation (1936) of 1,234.684; and area_of 847,552 
square miles. The capital is Algiers. The matives: ~ . 
are Moslems, c 
The Northern Territory, area 80,117 square miles, 
is divided into three departments: Algiers, popula- 
tion, 2,240,911; Oran, 1,623,356; and Constantine, © 
2.727.766. Each department sends one senator and) 
three deputies to the National Assembly which ~ 
alone has the right to legislate for Algeria. - 
Nationals must serve two years with the army 
and then may be called up as reservists in case Of 4) 
mobilization, ae 
The Governor-General is Gen. Georges Catroux 
(appointed June 3, 1943). He is also Commissioner 
for Coordination of Moslem Affairs. Allied forees 
occupied Algeria (1942). : 
Agricultural products include wheat, barley, oats, 
corn, potatoes, artichokes, fiax anil tobacco. Wine 
and olive oil are produced. Dates, pomegranates 
and figs grow abundantly. Cattle grazing is\the 
chief agricultural pursuit. There are large de-) 
posits of iron, zine, lead, mereury; copper and 
antimony. * 
The principal imports are textiles, machines, 
automobiles, petroleum, sugar, coal, iron and steel, © 
cereals and coffee.‘ Exports consist chiefly of wines, 
cereals, sheep, olive oil, alfalfa, spirits. Trade is. 
mainly with France. fact 
The unit of currency is the French franc. ; 
The Southern Territory, area 767,435 square 
miles. forms a separate colony under military 
command which acts in conjunction with the 
governor and has a separate budget. The Southern 5 
Territory has a population (1936) of 642,651. 


TUNISIA 
(Afrikiya; Tunisie) 

Tunisia, one of the former Barbary states under 
the suzerainty of Turkey, is situate on the northern | 
coast of Africa, with the Mediterranean Sea on the — 
north and east, Italian Libya on the southeast, the 
Sahara Desert on the south and Algeria on the 
west. The capital is Tunis. The country has 4n 
area of 48,313 square miles and a population (1936) | 
of 2,608,313. The natiye population, is composed 
of Arabs and Bedouins. lie 

The French were obliged to send a military force 
into the country (1881) to protect Algeria from 
the raids of the Khroumer tribes, which resulted 
in a treaty (signed May_12, 1881) placing Tunisia 
under the protectorate of France. ) 

The native ruler, Sidi Lamine Bey (born May 12, sie” 
1884) appointed (May }5, 1943) after Sidi Moham- | 
med al Mounsaf was’ deposed by Gen. Giraud, cf 
French military and civil commander in North 


Africa. t Coa 
The army of occupation corisists of 25,000 men 


with 1,150 officers. 

There are large fertile valleys in the mountain- 
ous north, excellent land for fruit culture in the 
northeast peninsula, high tabielands and pastures 
in the center, and famous oases and gardens in ae 
south, where dates grow in profusion. The chief 
industry is agriculture, and wheat, barley, oats. 
olives, grapes and dates are produced in abun- 
dance. besides almonds, oranges, lemons, shad- | 
docks, pistachios, , aifa grass, henna and cork. q 
Lead. oR See and zine are the most im- ; 

ortant minerals. 

r Textiles, manufactared metals, and minerals ; 
comprise the chief imports; agricultural products. * 
olive oil, and minerals are the principal exports. . 

Government receipts (1940) were 811,198,000 ‘ 
franes; expenditures 810,954,000. 

(For information on the ¥rench protectorate of 
Morocco, see Morocco.) Wren rhe 

FRENCH WEST AFRICA : ‘ ‘ 
West Africa reaches from the Atlantic 
Watan at about 17° weer longitude, ectoes rue 
15° esst longitude am 
fo the Soudan at about of Moroeco, Algeria 

nis and italian Libya to the Gulf of Guinea a: 
the indeterminate boundary of French Equatorial 
Africa. It has been formed by consolidation of 
seyen colonies. 5: : 

The capital is Dakar. The country was placed. 
under the command of the Allies (1942). 
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The colonies export fruits, palm nuts and-oil 


rubber, cotton, cacao, woods, and peanuts. The 
chief imports are foodstuffs, textiles. machinery 
and hardware, and spirits. Trade is mainly with 
France. 4 < 
Colony Sq. M.” Pop., 1937- 
Senegal. incl. Dakar Dist. .... 77,790 1,666,374 
Mauritania. ....... SIE so ore 323,310 370,764 
French . Guinea.......... 96,886 2,065,527 
RVORVaCOASUE tilts te cies ole v ce 184,174 3,981,459 
MOAROUIE Var bara) wierd nie «.. 43,232 1,289,128 
Mrench) Sudan: 2. a... sees es 590,966 3,635.073 
: ere. <0 Se wibeapiA Ger 499,410 1,809,576 
Dakar and dependencies..,.... 0 126,929. 
Le! pe a er 1,818,698 14,944,830 


FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA 
(French Congo) : 

French Equatorial Africa is in the heart of Africa 
and has a seacoast on the South Atlantic Ocean 
between Spanish Guinea and the Belgian Congo 
Its other neighbors are the Cameroons, Anglo- 
Egyptian Soudan, Libya, French West Africa and 
Nigeria. French acquisition began (1841) and_ its 
territory has since been extended by exploration 
and settlement. That part (107,270 square miles) 
ceded to Germany as compensation lor acknowl- 
edgment of the Morocco protectorate (1911) was 
restored to France in the Treaty of Versailles and 
incorporated in this territory. The capital is Braz- 


zaville. The constituent colonies are: 

Colony Sq. M. Pop., 1931 
UMMA Poi h oiet bak eee 93,218 409,739 
Middle Congo. ...........-..... 166,069 746,805 
RibpnerShar oo. 2. ele 238,767 833,916 

ag, 0) 0121: US eS Bee tatalt b's atnisieieierct = 461,202 1,432,555 
* —— __——_— 
Total ..... og Ae Sees 959,256 3,423,015 


Europeans number 4,949. 

+ There are 300,000 square miles of tropical forests, 
rich in timber, but the output as yet is only wild 
rubber, and palm oil and ivory. Copper, lead and 
zinc have been found. Commerce is chiefly with 
France. 

The general budget (1943) was balanced at 475,- 
075,033 francs. 

Tie Government is in control of the Free French 
eae hoe recognized by the United States (April 


CAMEROONS AND TOGOLAND 


--_ Cameroons is that part of the former German 

Colony Kamerun (captured Feb,, 1916). It 
, consists of 166,489 square miles and was allotted 
- to France as a Mandate by the Treaty.of Versailles 

it was constituted an autonomous territory by de- 
' eree (March, 1921). It is governed by a Com- 
thissioner. The capital is Yaounde. Its popula- 
tion (1938) is 2,516,623. including 3,106 Europeans. 

The colony has two seaports. Its chief products 
are palm oil, groundnuts. almonds, hides, cacao 
and ivory. rade is principally with France. 

The Government was recognized by the United 
‘States (April 4 1942). 

Of Togoland, the only German colony that was 
self-supporting, France received 21,893 square 
Miles, about two-thirds. It is attached to French 
Dahomey, and is a mandated territory with a popu- 
lation of 780,497. \ 


FRENCH SOMALILAND 


French Somaliland lies between Eritrea (Italian), 
one ia ae peti ae ae is separated 
e Straits o ab-el-Mandeb from Aden 

Mh are 1 is 8,492 
€ area is 8,492 square miles and population 

1936), 44,240; the capital is Jibuti; its poet on the 

ulf of Aden, acquired (1862) but not developed 
until 1884. \ 

The colony has few industries, but) hides, coffee 
and ivory are exported. Jibuti is connected with 
Addis Ababa by railroad and much of Ethiopia’s 
commerce passes through it. 


MADAGASCAR 


Madagascar, an island off the east coast of Africa 
_ from which it is separated by the Mozambique 
Channel (240 miles wide at its narrowest part), is 
about 980 miles long and 360 miles wide at its 
realest breadth. lts area is 241,094 square miles, 
‘its population (1936, including Mayotte and Comoro 
Islands) 3,797,936. The capital is Tananarive, 
To Madagascar is attached for government the 
prosperous archipelago of the Comoro Islands with 
an area in all of about 790 square miles, and with 
in_ 1931. 130,253 inhabitants, ‘ 
Madagascar came under a French protectorate 
Aree? and was declared a French colony (1896) 
ore than 3,000,000 acres are under cultivation, 
the chief crops being rice, manioc, beans, vanilla, 
‘corn, coffee, cloves, tobacco, sugar cane and cacao. 
The forests are rich in cabinet wood and tanning 
bark, raffia, resins, gums and beeswax. 
dustries, “Minerals folsd include arennite main 
es. nerals found inclu grap! pa: 
Phosphates, gold and radium, ‘ 
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The budget (1943) estimated expenditure 
receipts at 495,644,000 francs. _ 

British forces, acting in behalf of the U 
Nations, occupied the naval base of Diego Sua: 
(May 7, 1942) and later the island. _ q 

REUNION ¢ a 

Reunion is an integral part of France andi 
entitled to representation in Paris by a Senat 
and two Deputies. It is an island in © 
Indian Ocean, about 420 miles east of Madagascs 
and has belonged to France since 1643. The @ 
is 970 square miles; the population (1936), 208.8% 
of whom 203,319 are of French extraction. TI 
chief products are sugar, rum, coffee, mani 
tapioca, vanilla and spices. The chief imports 4 
ricé and cereals. E iS 

. FRENCH INDIA . 


The French possessions in India lie along t 
Coromandel coast, on the Bay of Bengal, in‘ 
southeastern part, to the north of the island 
Ce‘lon The most important is Pondicherry, e 
lished by the French East. Indian Company (16%: 
which, after changing hands-eight times, fin 
rested in the control of France (1814). The ca 
nies are divided in five dependencies: Pondiche: 
population (1941), 204,653;, Karikal, 60,760; Ch: 
dernagor, 38,284; Mahe, 14,092; Yanaon, 5,711. ro) 
colonies send one Senator and one Sepa to 
liament at Paris. Agriculture is the chief indust 
and oil seed the chief export. Pondicherry h 
five cotton mills. _ 3 
The total population of French India is 323 
the area is 196 square miles. Pondicherry is 


capital. 
FRENCH INDO-CHINA 
a Area 


se 


Populati 


Cochin-China 26,476 sq. mi. 
Annam - 56,973 sq. mi. 
Cambodia 67,550 sq. m& 
Tonkin 40,530 sq. mi, 
Laos 29,320 sq. mi. 
Kwangchow 325 sq. mi. 

Total 281,174 sq. mi. 


French Indo-China, situated in the southeasten 
part of Asia with China on the north, Siam on 1 tr 
west and the Gulf of Tonkin and the South Chir 
Sea on the east and south, comprises five states, a 
shown above. The population includes about 42, 
Buropeans. The capital is Hanoi, Tonkin. : 

Under the terms of settlement (1941) of a bord 
jispute. French Indo-China ceded -750 squanl 
miles to Thailand, Cambodia yielded 16,887 squam 
mies and Laos 4,863. 

French Indo-China was placed under the a 


and each state had a head, that of the colony 

a Governor, and those of the protectorates 
called Residents Superior. The piaster was sta 
ized (1920) at 10 francs (39.2 cents gold). 

The chief exports are rice, rubber, fish, cog 
pepper, cattle and hides, ‘corn, zine and tin. 
principal imports are cotton and silk cloths, m 
articles, kerosene and automobiles, 


GUADELOPE 


Guadeloupe, consisting of two large isla 
Basse-Terre and Grande Terre, separated by a nara 
row. channel, and five smailer isiands, is a grou 
of the Windward Islands in the West Indies, bes 
tween Antigua and Dominica. They have been 
the possession of France since 1634 and are re; 
sented in Parliament at Paris by a Senator: 
two Deputies. The government consists of a G 
ernot, and an elected Council. The soil is 
productive. The area of the entire group of is’ 
is 583 square miles; population (1936) is 304, 
Basse-Terre is the capital. 

Tilfe principal exports are sugar, coffee, rum 
cacao, vanilla, bananas. A } 

The United States broke diplomatic relation 
with Guadeloupe (April 30, 1943). | 


} ‘MARTINIQUE 


Martinique, one of the Windward Islands, in th 
West Indies, has been a possession of France sinee 
1635. It is represented in the French Parliament? 
by a Senator and two Deputies. It is administe: 
by a Governor, a General Council, and elec 
Municipal Councils. In Martinique is located 
famous volcano, Mt. Pelee, which in eruption | 
(May 8, 1902) destroyed*the city of St, Pierre wii 
all its 40,000 inhabitants. The island is the birtl 
place of the Empress: Josephine, i 
; Miertinigus Be a population (1936) of 246,7 

area oO} uar iles. The al is 

Fort-de-France.. ; egnete, BS a | 
e chief. exports are Sugar, rum, bananas, pin 

apples and cacao beans. ‘Trade ‘js mainly 


; 
7 


cé. The franc is the monetary unit. 
fhe United States broke diplomatic relations 
A Martinique (April 30, 1943). Admiral Georges 
ft, the pro-Vichy commandant of the island 
ated his regime (July 13, 1943) and was suc- 
ed by Henri-Etienne Hoppenot, representing 
‘French Committee of National Liberation as 
rnor General. Hoppenot later restored the 
can government. 


_ ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON 
Pierre and Miquelon are two groups of rocky 
rem islands close to the southwestern coast ol 
foundiland, inhabited by fishermen. Town- 
ips were abolished (July 18, 1935) and an ada- 
‘istrator, assisted by a council, rules the islands 
§ exports are chiefly cod, dried and fresh, anc 
her fish products. Imports consist of textiles 
wines, foodstuffs and meat. A regular boat 
ce is maintained with North Sydney and Hali- 
telegraph cable connects St. Pierre with 
yop’ and the American continent. The French 
, is the medium of exchange. 
he St. Pierre group has an area of 10 square 
Miquelon, 83 square miles. The population 
ft. Pierre: 3,396; Miquelon: 520; total: 3,916 
capital is St. Pierre. 
French forces occupied the islands (Dec 


4941). 
“d FRENCH GUIANA 


ench Guiana is on the north coast of South 
ica on the Atlantic Ocean, with Dutch Guiana 
1 west and Brazil on the east and south. Thr 
mtry has iost heavily in population in the las" 
al decades, the census of 1911 returning ba rid 

n- 


vel 
abitants as compared with 30,906 in 1936 
ng the hinterland of Inini, separated territo- 
‘from Guiana July 6, 1930). The area of 
biana is 34,740 square miles. The area of Inini 

),301 square miles. Guiana sends one Deputy to 
ie Chamber at Paris. The colony has a Governo! 
da Council General of 16 elected members 
“an has had a famous penal colony there since 
5. known as Devils Island. It has (1938) nearly 
p00 prisoners. The capital is Cayenne. / 
fmmense forests of rich timber cover the terri- 
¥. Very little of the land is cultivated. The 
meipal crops are rice, corn, manioc, cacao, ba- 
n and sugar cane. Placer gold mining is the 
important industry. Exports comprise cacao, 
anas, various woods, gold, fish glue, rum, rose- 
| essence, lumber and hides. 


PEANIC—SOCIETY ISLANDS (TAHITI, ETC.) 
widely scattered in the 
cific Ocean, were grouped together 
ogeneous colony under one Gover- 

Tahiti, one of 
ds. Tne other groups are the Mar- 
i p, the Leeward Islands, 
and Kapa Isiands. Ta- 
and mountainous with a pro- 
bearing cocoanut, banana and 
and other tropi- 
sugar and rum 


ds picturesque 
ve coastland C 
trees, sugar-cane, vanilla 
} et eee: of copra, 
the chie: ustries. ; 
Fhe area of the islands administered at Tahiti 
229 square miles; the population is 39,920. 
je edonia, with an area of, 8.548 square 
5 and a population (census of 1936) of 53,245 
iles long and has an average breadth of 
es. It is about half way between Australia 
| the Fiji Islands. Its dependencies are: The 
of Pines, the Wallis Archipelago, the Loyalty 
s, the Hath, Sane Tee apron aes 
group was a e y ance , and fF 
ebiony as main ed on Now Island until 


he Colony is administered by a Governor and 
slective council general. It is under control of 
ee French, assis’ by United States forces. 


ea is the capital 


ng is the chief industry. Chrome, cobalt. 
fron and manganese abound. Other min- 


mercury, cinnbar, sil- 
‘gold, lead and copper. Agricultural products 
ude coffee, copra, cotton, mamnioc (cassava) 
1,,tobacco, bananas and pineapples. 
the New Hebrid 250 miles northeast of New 
donia and 300 miles west of Fiji, is a group 
an aggregate area of 5,700 squar miles, hav- 
native population estimated at about 60,000 
“a white population, (1930)! British, 219; 
ach, 931. The group has been a condominium 
2 1906 and administered jointly by High Com- 
foners of France and Great Britain. Chiet 
s are copra, cotton, cacao and coff 


Germany | 

(Deutsches Reich) 

182,741 s miles— 

the States compris~ 
69,622,213. 


found are antimony, 


4 
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Present day Germany, as occupied b: i 

esent 4 y the Allied 
heey is the German Reich of Pre-World War 
an It is a Germany restricted to the borders of 
937, a Germany stripped of ‘its Nazi conquests. 
The Allied Control Commission for Germany 
rolled back the borders to Dec. 31, 1937—an order 
to disgorge all the annexed territories, namely) 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Memel, Poland, Eupen 
and edy, Alsace-Lorraine, Luxemburg and 
Northern Slovenia. Germany was neither partioned 
nor dismembered. No time limit was set 9n the 


-occupation and no promises were made to the 


German people. It appeared that the length of 
time of occupation would depend on how long jit 
was necessary to accomplish the eradication of 
militarism and to establish. a representative gov- 
ernment before returning the country to the Ger- 
man people. 


Germany was divided into four zones of occupa- 


tion, set up and allott i 

ee p ed to the Allied powers we 
cet zone—Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
Northwestern zone—United Kingdom. 
Southwestern zone—United States. 

Western zone—France. hs 
There also was created an area of Greater Berlin 


‘to be administered by the Inter-Allied governing) 


authority with representatives of each of the four 
powers. , 

Germany is bounded on the north by the North 
Sea, Denmark and the Baltic Sea; on the east 
by Poland, Czechoslovakia and Austria; on- the 
south by Austria, Liechenstein and. Switzerland; on 
the west by France, Luxemburg, Belgium, 
Netherlands (Holland) and: the North Sea. " 

In, announcing the occupation terms the state- 
ment of the Allies said that with the unconditional 
surrender oi Germany there no longer was any. 
central government ‘‘capable of accepting respon- 
sibility for the maintenance of order, the» ad— 
ministration of the country and compliance with 
the requirements of the victorious powers. It_is 
in these circumstances necessary without prejudice 
to any subsequent decisions that may be taken 
respecting Germany to make provision for the 
cessation of any further hostilities on the part of 
German armed forces, for the maintenance of 
order. in Germany, and for the administration of 
the country, and to announce the immediate re- 
quirements with which Germany must comply.” 

The climate of Germany is quite mild in sum- 
mer and rather ¢old in winter, 
Europe. The soil is not naturally fertile, being 
largely a glacial plain over which the action of the 
ice moved much sand: it has always demanded un- 
usual artificial fertilization. The land is heavily 
wooded. Forestry is far advanced, perhaps more 
perfected as a science than in any other country. 


The Black Forest of Germany is famed for its — 


timber and as a resort. The highest mountains are 
the Bavarian and Austrian Alps in the south. The 
northern part is a plain sloping to the north and 


west. we 
World War I cost Germany 27,275 square miles 
and 6,471,581 in population. It lost Alsace- 
Lorraine, returned to France, 5,604 square miles. 
and 1,974,014 population; Eupen and Malmedy. 
ceded to Belgium, 386 square miles, and 60,924 
population; part of Eastern and Upper Silesia, 
ceded to Poland, 17,787 square miles, and 3,863,354 
population; Memel, ceded to the Allies. 1,057 square 
miles, and 140,746 population; Danzig, made a 
free city, 794 sauare miles, and 330,252 population: 
Schleswig northern zone, ceded. to Denmark b 
the plebiscite, 1,537 square miles, and 
population; part of Upper Silesia, ceded to Czecho- 
Slovakia. 110 square miles, and 45,395 population 
The Saar Bagin, area 
separated from. Germany after World War 
and administered by the League of Nations through 
a commission. The French had the sole right to 
work the coal mines for 15 years in recompense for 
the destruction of the coal mines in North of 
France. The Saat, which by a vote of 477,119 to 
48,637. (Jan. 13, 1935) declared its desire to rejoin 
Germany, was returned to the Reich by the League 


March 1, 1935.) " : 
: The plebiscite in Upper Silesia (March, 1921) 
resulted: in a majority for retention in the Reich 


but, notwithstanding, that territory of 1,255 square 


miles with a population of 891,669 was annexed by. 


land. F maT 
Pothe Ruhr, seized and held by France and Belgium 


r j 
unde apie 


- 11, 1923) and extended subsequently. 
gen ee of approximately 965 square miles with 
4,000,000 inhabitants. It was evacuated (Oct. 14. 
2: 
he Jand area and the population (census of 1, 
sa yoga)" of the States comprising present Germany, 
follow: tian a aren F 
Sq. Miles op. 
chet oot 113,575 41,762,046 
Bavaria 30,054 8,290 088 
Wurttemberge 5532 2,907,1 6 


Mecklenberg— ’ 


349 |. 


the. 


as in all western © 


yoy 
166,895 


738 square miles, wees 


the ‘‘sanctions’’ of the Treaty of Versailles _ 


350: 
Baden 5,818 2,518,108 
Saxony 5,789 Pees 
Thuringia 4,541 1,760,595 
“ Hesse 2,969 1,469,909 
Oldenburg 2,083 82,400 
Brunswick 1,418 599,208 
Anhalt 893 436,213 
Lippe 469 188,598 
SeteE neu a are 
Schaumburg-Lippe 4 
Bremen 99 400,086 
Saarland P 743 863.736 
Total Germany 182,471 69,622,213 


The American Military, Government established a 
political entity, Greater Hesse, consisting of the 
former Prussian province of Hesse-Nassau_ and 
Kurhesen, Hesse-Nassau was annexed by the Prus- 

-sians (1866). It is hilly and not rich argricul- 
turally but its forests are the richest in Prussia. 
: The Free State of Waldeck was absorbed by 
ey," Prussia (April 1, 1929). The Free States of Meck- 
4 Jenburg-Schwerin and Mecklenburg-Strelitz were 
united as Mecklenburg (Jan. 1, 1934). ‘ 

: There are 29 universities in Germany, Heidelberg 
Pas (founded in 1386). Elementary education is com- 


. pulsory. 
, When the German Emperor abdicated and fied 
jj to Holland (Nov., 1918) the self-constituted \Coun- 


cil of People’s Commissioners took over the gov- 

i ernment and proclaimed a republic.. A call was 
+ issued for the election of a National Assembly. It 
* . met at Weimar (Feb. 6, 1919)'and elected Friedrich 

Ebert President of the republic (Feb. 11). His term 
was extended to June 30, 1925. 

The National Assembly adopted a_ Constitution 
(July 31, 1919). It was known as the Weimar Con- 
stitution. 3 

Ebert died (Feb. 28, 1925) and was succeeded by 
Field Marshal Paul von Hindenburg (re-elected 
1932). In this election Hindenburg received 19,- 
359,642 votes to Adolf Hitler’s 13,417,460. 

The result of the election (March 5, 1933) as 
compared with the election (Nov. 6, 1932), is 
shown in the following table: 


Parties of March, 1933 Noy., 1932 
the Right Vote Seats Vote Seats 
Nation’|Socialists.17,269,629 288 11,737,185 196 
Nationalists. ..... 3,133,938 52 3,235,896 51 
People's Party.... 432,234 2 660,672 ~ 11 
rarians,,.. 2... 47,723"... 64,004 1 
Totals........ 20,883,524 342 15,697,757 262 
Republican 
Parties 
Germ’nSoci’1Dem. 7,177,294 120 7,251,410 12) 
Catholi¢ Centre... 4.423.319 74 4,100. 70 
Bavarian People’s. 1,073,815 18 1,156,841 20 
Chris,So0¢. People’s _ 384,146 4 13, 5 
State Party...... 33,619 5 38, 2 
Heonomic Party............ oes 110,343 1 
Peasants’ Party... 114,237 2 149,005 3 
Wortt. Farmers. .. 83,828 1 96,859 . 2 
ies: Totals........13,590,258 224. 13,685,747 _ 224 
; Extreme Left 
_Communists..... 4,845,651 81 5,980,240 10u 
Grand total.. .39.319.433 647 35.363.744 58a 


The Nazi vote increased by 5,532,544, 44% of the 
total, and the 288 seats. which they won; in com- 
eee with en age = the Nationalists. 

ave them an absolute majority of the Reichs 
Hitler became Chancellor. mates 

_ The new Reichstag which met March 23, 1933, 

‘passed the following day an Enabling Act by 
Which absolute power was conferred on Chancellor 
Hitler and his cabinet and the provisions of the 
Weimer Constitution set aside. he Reichsta 
(Jan. 31, 1937) continued the Enablifig Act to April 
1, 1941. The ras Jan. 29, 1943) issued a 
decree prolonging its life to Jan. 30, 1947. Under 
the authority derived from the Enabling Act Hit- 
ler, has completely personalized government in 
Germany. He has complete control of all activi- 
ties throughout the country—political, economic 
industrial, commercial and cultural. Freedom of 
Speech and of the press has been abplished. 
Rquality before the law applied only to Aryans 
the only people in Germany who have full citizen, 

\ ship rights which are restricted by the Gestapo 


x (secret police). 

* The National Socialist German Labor Party, to 

am avs its full name, though familiarly known as 
azis, was founded (1920) in Munich by Hitler 


then 31 years old). Austrian-born, he had served 

throughout the war in the German Army and in 

consequence had lost his Austrian citizanship. He 

later obtained German citizenship and took the 

oath to support the constitution when the State 

oe of Brunswick (Feb. 22, 1932) gave him a position 
in ss peas service. x : 

_ The Nazis. were a small group, anti-Semitic, 

~ with vague socialist leanings but strongly oapaselt 

55 to the Social Democrats and the Republican Con- 

j stitution of the Reich. With Hitler and Gen. 

_  udendorf as leaders, it staged the so-called 

Beer Hall Putsch’’ in Munich (Nov. 8-9, 1923), 


M 
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This proved abortive and Hitler was sentenc ald 
five years imprisonment—a sentence soon 
The party was reorganized but was reduced _b a z 
ternal dissensions to insignificance. In the Reicem 
tag election (1924) the party joined with a Pp H 
called Movement for German-Racial Freedom & 

the combination won 32 seats. But the next y¥ 

the Nazis cut loose and reorganized again. 9% 
economic crisis and widespread discontent = 
Hitler, a magnetic speaker, renewed opportunm} 


The growth of the Nazis is shown in the follow 
table. : a i 
\ Popular 
Election ane ae Pc Sex 
Reichstag .5....2-\.- May 20, 19 , : 
Reichstag .......-.- Sept. 14,1930 6,406,397 ii 
Presidential Ist B...Mar. 10,1932 11,341,119 1 
Presidential 2d B....Apr. 10, 193 13,417,460 .. 
Reichstag 20.0... .% July 31,1932 13,732,777 2 
Reichstag.........- ov. 6, 1932 11,737,185 W 
Reichstag .......... Mar. 5,1933 17,269,629 2% 


To erush an incipient revolt against Him by # 
radicals headed by Capt. Roehm, ‘Chief of Sti 
of the Storm Troops (S. A.), Hitler (June = 
1934) flew from Berlin to Munich and arrest) 
Roehm in his own house. .Roehm, Heines a4 
Karl Ernest, head of the Berlin brown shirts, Wie 
others were shot. In Berlin Goering’s speci® 
police with the Nazi- Schutz Staffel (the bla 
shirt elite of the storm troops) in carrying © 
their part of the ‘‘purge’’ shot ex-Chancellar G 
von Schleicher and his wife while ‘resisting a 
rest,’’ also the adjutant and two secretaries 
Vice Chancellor von Papen (later sent to Austij 
as Minister after the murder of Dollfuss, and the 
to Turkey), Dr. Erich Klausener, head of ti 
Catholic Action Society, and several others. Wha 
Hitler justified the “‘purge’’ before the Reichsta 
(July 13) he gave the number of dead as 77. 

President. von Hindenberg died (Aug. 2, 1934s 
the day after the Cabinet adopted a decree unitht 
the office of Reich President with that of Rela 
Chancellor to take effect after his death. ; 

The result of the plebiscite (Aug. 19, 1934)/a 
compared with the vote at the plebiscite (Nov 
12, 1933), when the Reich approved of the govern 
ment’s withdrawal from the League of Natio: 


ae the General Disarmament Conference, fo 
OWS: 

~ August, 1984 November, 195 
Electorate jles.ciss srrcisies 45,473,635 45,146,277 
Total votes cast........ 43,529,710 43,460,529 ¥ 
For 3GleY. 20 occ een 38,362, T63_ 40,609,2: 
Agalzist. 20%... fassnce ss 4,294,654 2,101, 
Fnvalidis. . stem sgccke 296 750. 8 


lids. Stee; 872, 1282 
Hitler got Se of the August vote; 93.5% a 
i] 


e. : 
In the plebiscite (March 29, 193) on his foru 
eign policy, Hitler was credited with 44,409.52) 
votes out of 44,952,476 votes cast, being 98.5% 
the eligible voters. x | 
Prussia’s autonomous rights as a Federate: 
State were wiped out (Feb. 6, 1933) by decreH 
of President von Hindenburg. Hitler took per 
sonal control with Herman Goering as Minister o 
the Interior in command of the police and la tet 
as Premier. Bavaria’s premier was thrown out bil 
pes 8 ¥ ioopers ib cee ae ohn poy bab ee eTEe: 
, Baden, Hesse, Schau re-Li a 
Bremen likewise came under comerge a 7 
The nine other states had either purely’ Naw 
AR a or coalition governments dominate 
The President was empowered on nomination b 
the Chancellor, to appoint the Governors (Statt 
halters) of the 17 States. a 
The anti-Semitic campaign carried on ruthless 
by Storm troopers by boycotts and violence resultem 
in the arrest and detention of 80.000 to 90,008 
Jews, and more than 90,000 Jews fled the countryy 
mostly in poverty. Sweeping laws ousted nearly. at 
Jews from the professions and the public service 
and from the universities, also-from the Germart 
Labor Front and even the Chess League. A “non 
Aryan” was defined as ‘‘a person descended pars 
ticularly from Jewish parents or grandparents, 
All Jewish cultural activities. it} was decreed 
Must be united in one officially recognized Jewish 
Cultural Organization to which directlv or through 
ene A ae ed poten. Ae non-Aryan doctors 
ctors must belon exer 
cise their profession. R A OPS ee | 
The Nationa Socialist party continued in con 
trol of the country throughout World War II ance 
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per cent and 
50,592 schools 
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hpils, taugiit by 177,303 teachers. For every 10,000 ; 
bpulation there were 7.3 schools, 1,018 pupils and 
4 teachers.. There was an average of 40.3 pupils 
a elass and 42.4 pupils to a teacher. For every 
irls there were 101.2 boys, which is regarded 
| the average relationship. 
aah aa me sae cutee Sy Jewish pupils 
Lg er cent of the total. There | year geplacement program (1939 f 
e ay Jewish pupils attending grammar | 000,000 marks, to Foeiude the oo nena *10.000 
es 3 Hess against: 10,069 (1938). Including | passenger cars, 112,000 freight cars and 17,300 
sc) Sis there were (1939) 8,962 Jewish | automobile trailers. An additional 620,000,000 | 
Pie as against 19,913 the previous year. marks were added to the replacement budget (1939).- 
- ee cretion’ Souene re a meee eA: oS nee wee (1938) 42,299 -miles of railroad. 
i rman ermany in 
oo eipeties ane neg =H wae of a pro- | 7,000 ao (3938), vast: Inland wate eee 
e¥. and, failing in this, promulgated a The volling stock of the Reich Rail} rees 
s Lag Serteed gr i eee et he ci Ree feed ed ony Foreign Commerce Mukin of the 
] : thure - | United States D |‘ j 
ws. In the course of the conflict. more than | 1941) as naa ek oF ae aa et is 


warrant for the Nazi party. The party wi 
“finally abolished and declared to be legal” and, 
the proclamation added, there’ would be no ‘more 
secret, organizations in Germany and no more 
religious or racial discriminations. The German 
diplomatic corps also was abolished. 

The Reich-owned railway system began a four- 


D0 Lutheran pastors were arrested. Conflict with 
he Roman Catholic Church developed over con- Shute Bee 1939 7Ae 
of education of youth organizations, the ad- ae ne 
nistration of which was guaranteed to the | Locomotives........- seeeee +. 20,663 24,200 
hurch under the terms of the German-Vatican | Motorized Cars.........+-- Aa 1,561 1,990 
pncordat of July 20, 1933. Passenger CaTS......+--+-- .-. 63,793 — 76,000 
The unit of currency is the Reichsmark. It | Express Cars...-....-. S odie oitbe pee eeeets eral 28,400 
yeraged around 40 cents in value in United | Freight cars....... Viefcevartete Sey 580,151 640,000 © 
ates money at the last quotation (1941). Closed: ears.) 5 ost ia iin ning orale 212,272 274,000 
Germany has had social insurance since 1883 and | Railway service cars.........+ 16,484 19.000 | 


he law makes mandatory the insurance of work- i ‘ ; 
hemen against sickness (including maternity), Allied occupation authorities established a rew 
ecidents, unemployment, old age and infirmity. law raising taxes and another creating a new deal 
Yorkers pay two-thirds of the contributions to the | jurisprudence. Taxes on wages were increased © 
ate and employers one-third. 25 per cent for the last quarter of 1945 and other 
“National motor roads construction and mainte- | come and corporate taxes were raised 674 per 
nce (1939) involved an expenditure of 1,120,- cent for all of 19 5 and made payable by Dec. 
§,000 marks, an increase of 152,000,000 marks 31. The judicial reforms abolished the ‘‘People’s 
er the preceding year. Construction costs proper Courts, Nazi party courts and, special courts.” 
939) were 921,300,000 marks with contingent ex- The proclamation set forth these guarantees: 
enditures set at 199.500,000 marks. (1) No person shall be deprived of life, lib-' 
Germany had (1937) approximately 132,000 miles | ¢T!Y,r property without due process of law. 
f roads, divided into 25,600 highways; 52,300 first (2) Criminal responsibility shall be determined 
lass and 87,100 second class. pee hae aves by JAS ae ra 
. ; ; . 3 = etermination by any court 0 any crime 

[Agriculture s highly speciated dustry al; | ‘yy analogy or by so-called “sound popu a | 
equires much artificial fertilizer. Some of thé sea stele an in the German, criminal 
. co p ited. \ 
ee morsans, Woot Pt ie hes epae “(4) In any criminal prosecution the accused — 
fal products are tobacco. grepen hops, apples, — se hes the Tights | eo ean deminer 

; on 4 4 5; | law—namely, e rig! o a speedy public. . 
ars. plums, cherries, ‘apricots, peaches and | tri] and to be informed, of the nature and cause’ 
of the accusation, the right to be confronted with 
witnesses against him and to have process fori 
obtaining the witnesses in his favor and,.the right - 
to have the assistance of counsel for his defense. 
Excessive or inhuman punishments or any not’ 
provided by law will not be inflicted. bey 

“(5) Sentences on persons convicted under the 
Hitler regime on political, racial or religious 


alnuts. 

he principal minerals are coal, lignite, iron, 
me, lead,. copper, salt, potash, petroleum. 
The Ruhr and Saarland were the chief seat of 
iron and steel production, though the industry was 
arried on to a lesser degree in the Sieg, Lahn and 
D districts and along the lower Rhine and in 
estphalia. Berlin was the center of the electrical 


BONY 168d, in ne anand Westphalia in 

be oa ah gag ee cate Tae - 
Rhenish Prussia and Baden. / 
factured in Prussia (chiefly Sates mre Athens a°G439), 7,108,814 miles— 


Silesia, Hanover and ‘ 
éd in Prussian Saxony, Greece occupies the southern peninsula of the 
se porcelain and| pajkans, stretching down into the Mediterranean 
arthenware Silesia, | Seg. with the Ionian Sea on the west and the 
randenburg and Saxony; Aegean Sea on the east. On the northwest lies | 
in Baden, Wurttemberg an Albania, on the north Yugoslavia and Bulgaria, 
Ppccupation authorities reported that approx- ane oe Oe as Turkey ees alee 
industries survived ee through the country from north to south. Gulfs | 
in the | and bays are many 


* 


B. C.) although the country obtained its greatest 
ower in the fifth century B. Cc. It be-. 
Blots a of the Roman Empire (46 B. C..) 


came a province 
of the ‘Byzantine Empire (395 4. D.) and was con~ 
quered by the Turks in 1456. Greece won its war 


independence (1821-1829) and became a kingdom 
ae, fos guarantee of Great Britain, France and 


Russia. 
e fought (1912) with the other Balkan 
cetes againat turkey fos the Meera ied 
ries under Turkis. omin 
ike s repelled (1913) an attack by Bul- 


e Serb: 
er Soaring World War I, Greece fought by the 


garia. 
ide of the Allies against Germany and Bulgaria 
Cees attempted unsuccessfully (1920-1923) to 
liberate Greek populations in Asia Minor.’ This 4” 
supervision of war against Turkey was terminated (1029) fon 1.- 

+ el of Lausanne un . 
ee a ad 300,000 Greeks in Asia Minor were transplanted | 


ly by death. 
Om mbly (1925) voted the 


48-poin : eck National Asse 
Allies’ ree oe ae Se tne monarchy and the establishment 


ordered t overthrow of t apse tt 

I c, which lasted for ten years. Or u 
ee lon (Elite eat inert of Hebiscite (Nov. 3, 1935) restored the throne to 
‘s a is in=| George II, King of the Heilenes, Abed = ae 
oups “which serve to keep alive ory during an uprising against him (Dec. 18, 

n Germany”-—the General |\1923). ' 

, - occupied (1941) by Germans, Italians 
ee weieations. and other ee aaris er having defeated the Italians 
‘ormations. 


arians 
a Bee resisted German aggression. 
signed the final Ca Italy 


the Reser 
ber of 


sent an ultimatum, complete 


dustry. Bavaria, Rhenishe Prussia and Prussian | srounds must be quashed.” a 


rs, a continuation of the Balkans. ° 


The authentic history of Greece begins (776 iz 


Gabitulation, to Greece (Oct. 20, 1940) and when it 
Ce icored Italians marched from Albania into 
feece. Within six:months the Italians had been 
driven out. of Greece and Greek forces occupied 
Jarge sections of Albania. Germany launched 
(April 6. 1941) an attack on Greece and forced 
.the Greek army to capitulate two weéeks, later 
German troops marched into Athens (April 27). 

King George and the Government escaped and 
established a Government-in-Exile in London. With 
Greece cleared of Germans the cabinet returned to 
Athens (Oct. 18, 1944). After the expulsion of 
the invaders various groups of partisans carried 
on civil war which resulted in King George re- 
nouncing the throne (Dec. 30) and the appoint- 
ment by him of Archbishop Damaskinos as regent. 
The Premier is Panaloti Canellopoulos. 

A sen, neir to the throne, was born (June 2 
1940) to Crown Princess Frederika. Greece's King 
is childless and his brother, Prince Paul, to whor 
the son was born, is next in line of succession 

* Prince Paul and the Crown Princess also. have 
two daughters (one born Nov. 2, 1938, and the 
other May 11, 1942). 

Military service is compulsory between the ages 
of 21 and 50. Service is for two years in the 
_Army followed by nine years in the first reserve and 
eight in the second. About 50,000 recruits are 
ealied up each year.-Lhe Greek Navy comprises 
vk craft. Greece created (1929) an air force of 

tén groups each of three flights of four_aircraft. 
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Greece proper is chiefly agricultural, with little, 
'* manufacturing. Only one-fifth of the total area is 
arable; 13,350,000 of the total of 16,074,000 acres 
". ate’ covered ‘by mountains and lakes and rivers 
The forests have been denuded_ but reforestatior 
is going on; they cover 5,944,059 acres of which 
4,121,119 are state-owned. The chief agriculturai 
‘products are wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn, tobac- 
_ €0, olives, lemons, oranges, mandarins, apples. 
pears, figs and nuts. The principal minerals are 
iron, zinc, lignite and salt. 
_ . Greek Orthodox is the State church. Education 
' is compulsory. There are two yy ir 
_ Athens, and one in Thessaloniki. 

The rocky promontory of Mount Athos (121 
Square miles). is occupied by 20 monasteries of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, each ‘a sort of little re- 

ublic. in itself. The monks number 4.800. No 
emales are allowed to enter the territory, which 

"has been granted a constitution by the Greek 
Boverpment, receiving attonomous powers as a 
monastic republic under Greek sovereignty, -but 
'-with an appointed Greek Governor. 

The monetary unit is the drachma-with a norma! 
value of $.067. Government revenues (1939-1940) 
were estimated at 14,014,821,680 drachmai; expen- 
ditures 14,653,841,014. 4 

Greece, by treaty (1923) ceded for 50 years to 
Yugoslavia a free zone in the harbor of Saloniki 

» (now called Thessaloniki), thus giving the Serbs 
an outlet to the Aegean. 


‘ ’ Guatemala 
(REPUBLICA DE GUATEMALA) 


Capital, Guatemala City—Area, 45,452 square 
miles—Population (estimated, 1943) 3,450,732. 


Guatemala, the northern state of Centra! 

~ America, has Mexico for its neighbor on the north 
and west, British Honduras on the east, Honduras 
and Salvador on the east and south and the Pacific 
on the southwest. A range of mountains containing 
Many volcanic peaks runs from northwest to south- 
east near the Pacific. The narrow west slope is 
well watered. fertile and the most densely settled 


“part. 
_ Agriculture is the most important industry, the 
' Guatemalan soil being exceedingly fertile. Coffee 
-accounts for 70% of the exports. Other important 
‘erops are bananas, sugar, beans, cop and wheat 
Chicle gum is exported to the United States. Silver 
fold, copper, iron, lead and chrome are found. The 
prinipal imports are cotton textiles, cinchona bark, 
_Wheat, flour, cotton yarn, petroleum, medicines. 
* “hardware and motor cars, and silk textiles. The 
' main port of entry is Puerto Barrios on the Atlantic, 


800 miles south of New Orleans. A railroad connects 


the port with the capital. Guatemala City, and 
San Jose, a port on the Pacific. 

\The Republic of Guatemala was_ established 
1839). The constitution was proclaimed (1879) 
modified (1928) and a new one adopted (1945). 
The new constitution is the most liberal in the 
history of the country and provides for a semi- 
parliamentary government and establishes freedom 
of the press, speech and assembly, woman’s 
suffrage and protection for workeys. 
ine President is Juan Jose Arevalo (elected 


Guatemala and Salvador abolished their frontier 
(1945). Troops were withdrawn and passports no 
longer are needed. { 

Guatemala ceclared war against Japan (Dec. 
9, 1941) against Germany and Italy (Dec. “11, 
teas} and broke relations with Spain (Jan. 24, 
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Roman Catholic is the prevailing religion but 
creeds ate tolerated. Education is comp 4 BS 
The University of Guatemala is in Guatemala C i 
The language of the country is Spanish. — — :) 
More than 50% of the population is pure Ind 
and most of the remainder are of mixed wer 
and Indian blood. Peonage was abolished (1 
Military service is compulsory between the ages 
18_and 50. ig 
There are famous Mayan .fuins in Uaxactii, 
(pronounced Wa-shock-tune) in Peten, nortars : 
Guatemala, about 25 miles south of the Mexicigis 


and 20 miles west of ‘the British Hondur 
boundaries. They are partially surrounded by Je 
wood swamps and by thick jungles whose luxu 
foilage swarms with howling monkeys and g 
habitations are the rude camp 


' 
ti 


of the Motagua river, 
Barrios, in the center of the banana plantation 
of the Atlantic coast of Guatemala. The ruins @ 
about 140. miles from Guatemala 
consist of temples and monoliths covered with i 
scriptions of the Maya chronology. The old Max 
empire flourished in what is today Guatemala d 
ing the first 1000 years of the Christian era. E 
reasons unknown they abandoned these cities af 
the IX or X century and built'a new Empire in ¢ 
Peninsula of Yucatan. 

There is airmail and passenger service. 
airports were constructed (1944). >| 

The monetary unit is the quetzal with an averag 
value of $1. The budget (1945), called for the € 
penditure of 15,257,452 quetzals. 


. Haiti 
(REPUBLIQUE D’HAITI) 
Capital, Port-an-Prince—Area, 10,204 squa 
miles—Population (estimated 1937), 3,000,000 


other mineral resources. Coffee is the most impor 
tant crop and the production of cotton; sugar ar 
log wood is increasing. Sisal, tobacco, cattle, trop 
ical fruits and cashew nuts are promising ney 
industries. 

Negroes form the majority of the population, 
remainder being mulattves descended from forme 
French settlers. There are about 3,000 white for. 
eigners. | Roman Catholicism is the state religion,s' 
and the clergy are French (mostly Bretons). Edw 
cation is compulsory. There are approximati 
1,060 schools with 1,190 teachers and an enro 
ment of 100,000 pupils. French is the official lan: 
guage of the country, but a dialect, known 
French Creole, is spoken by the majority. 1 
teaching of English in the schools is obligatory. 

Haiti, discovered by Columbus (1492) and 
French colony from 167% attained its independence 
(1804), following the rebellion headed by Toussaint 
peeked (1791). Revolutions and bloodshed 
characterized its early political history. From 1910 
to 1915 there were seven presidents; the last, Gem, 
Sam, assumed office (March 4, 1915), \took refuge 
in the French Legation (July 26, 1915): after 167 
political prisoners had been massacred in’ jail. an 
at the funeral of the victims he was dragged out 
and killed. Two hours later a Unite ser 
lanaed marines at Port-au-Prince. es 
forces occupieu the country and restored order. 
he American occupation terminated (Aug. 14 
) A fiscal representative appointed by th 
President of Haiti_ on recommendation of Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt remained to superv: 
the customs. The fiscal representative was with- 
drawn (1941) and supervision of customs was given 
to the Banque Nationale d’Haiti. ; 

Administration of the Republic is carried on by 
departments under the direction of the President, 

The only military force is an’ armed constabus 
lary (Garde d’Haiti) consisting of 5,000 officers ant 
men. - a 

Haiti declared war on Japan (Dec. 8,° 1941), on 

Germany and Italy (Dec. 12; 1941), and on Bul 
garia, Hungary and Rumania (Dec. 24, 1941). 
’ Elie Lescot (borh 1883) was elected (April. 15, 
1941) President for a five-year term by Congress by 
a vote of 56 to 2. The National Assembly revised 
the 13 articles of the Constitution (April 20, 
1944) and extended the term of President Les 
to May 15, 1951. The election of Senators, Dep: 
uties and Mayors was postponed until one yea 
after the end of the war. The right to~ hole 
office as Senators, Deputies or Mayors, was granted 
to women. ~ oN " 

The unit- of currency is. the gourde with 
avegage value of $.20. j Wane ed 
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Government receipts (1942-1943) were estimated 
i b 92,979,105 gourdes; expenditures 28,029,981. 
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Ie _ Honduras 


(REPUBLICA DE HONDUBAS) 


Capital Tegueigalpa—Area, 44,275 square miles 
“Population (1940 census), 1,105,504 arg A 


' Honduras is an agricultural and cattle raisine 
state of Central America, bounded on the north by 
ithe Caribbean Sea, on the east and south by 
Nicaragua, on the south and west by Salvador and 
on the west by Guatemala. 
ie coast line on the Caribbean is 500 miles long. 

e chief ports being Truxillo, Tela, Puerto Cortez, 
Omoxz, Roatan and La Ceiba. On the Pacific side 
it has a coast line of 40 miles on the Gulf of 
onseca. The country is mountainous, very fertile 
though mostly uncultivated, and covered with rich 
forests. The inhabitants are of Spanish extraction. 
)Mineral resources are abundant but undeveloped. 
and inelude gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, iron, 
mtimony and coal. The chief export (65%) is 
bananas, grown on the Caribbean coast. Cocoa- 
muts, coffee and. tobacco are other important 
products. Cattle raising is important. 
» The President is elected for six years, as are 
the members of the only legislative house—the 
Beemer oi Deputies of 38 members. The term oi 
Dr. Tiburcio Carias Andino, who became President 
(Feb. 1, 1933) was extended by the Congress (1937) 
until Jah. 1, 1943, and (1942) to Jan. 1, 1949. 

Education is compulsory. There is a university 
in the capital and 1,136 public schools throughout 
#he country. Roman Catholic is the prevailing 

gion. The language is Spanish. 

f Honduras declared war on Japan (Dec. 8, 1941) 
@nd Germany and Italy (Dec. 13, 1941). 

Military service is compuisory’from the age o! 
91 with three months service in the army and in 
the reserves from 23 to 40. The size of the Army 
is fixed at 2,500 under the terms of the Washing 
‘ton Central American Convention of 1923. The 
Army possesses an air fleet of 25 planes. 

The monetary unit is the lempira with an av- 
erage value of $.50. The budget (1944-1945) was 
estimated to balance at 11,384,522 lempiras. 


Hungary 

(KINGDOM OF HUNGARY) (MAGYAR QRZAG) 

Capital, Budapest—Area, 35,875 square! miles— 
Population (post-World War II based on conscrip- 
dion of 1939) 9,106,252. ’ 
Hungary for a thousand years has been the 
‘gbode of the Magyars. Formerly a kingdom in 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire, was much re- 
duced in size by the Treaty of the Trianon (June 
4, 1920) losing Transylvania to Rumania, Croatia 
‘and Batchka to Yugoslavia, as well as Upper 
Hungary (i.e. Slovakia and Carpatho-Ruthenia) 
40 Czechoslovakia. It is bounded by Czechoslovakia 
on the north. Yugoslavia on the south, Rumania 
on the east and Germany (Austria) on the west. 
__In the dismemberment of Czechoslovakia {19389 
Hungary cbtained, by~ virtue of the Vienna arbi- 
‘tral award, the predominantly Magyar-populated 
“South-eastern strip of Slovakia and a part of Sub- 
¢ athian Russia. Hungary jncorporated (March. 
1939) within her boundaries the rest of Subcar- 
‘pathian Russia and a strip of territory in Eastern 
“Slovakia.. By these annexations Hungary added 
9,261 les of territory with .a population of 


000. 

| The * Vienna Conference (Germany and Italy) 
“awarded to Hungary (1940) approximately halt 
/ ot Rumania’s Transylvania territory with ap area 
“of 16,642 square miles and a population of 2,633,000 
The award returned to Hungary a large share at 
? had lost in the settlement after 
to which she uever had re- 

Also returned to Hungary 
triangle and 
an armistice signed with the 
Jan. 20, 1945) Hungary. agreed to 
f and sumeee 
taken from these countries an te) 
ithin the limits of her Dec. 31, 1937 


4 uneary joined (Feb. 24, 1939) the Anti-Comin- 


fern pact and sigfied (Nov. 
Htalian, Japanese Axis pact. 


e aoe Britain (Dec. 
Hungary is. primari. 


ted alon 
ungary’s 
ae largest in the world. 
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tensive, particularly from the Mecsek Mountain 
tn the district of Pecs. Other industries are tm 4 
ing, distilling, manufacture of sugar, hemp. flax, | 
iron and steel. About three-quarters of Ker oil! 
requirements are found in the wells drilled by 
American interests in the southwest corner of 
Trans-Danubia. 

The monetary unit is the pengo with an average 
value of $.19 on the last quotation. Government 
receipts (1943) were estimated gat 4,047,000,000 
pengoes with expenditures of 4,247,000,000. oa 

After the abdication of King Charles (Nov. 13, 
1918), a repub'i> was proclaimed with Michael 
Karolyi as _prelent. A Bolshevik government. 
with Bela Kun uominant waa set up (March 22, 
1919), but was swept away by public distrust. 
An elected government (March 23, 1920) declared. 
Hungary a monarchy and named Admiral Nicholas 
Horthy (governor since Aug. 1919), as Regent. 
The Premier is Nicholas von Kallay. 2 

Hungary was occupied by Germany (March 
1944) and a puppet cabinet formed with Field 
Marshall Doeme Sztojay,' Minister to Berlin as 
Premier and Foreign Minister. The Sztojay cabi- 
net fell (Aug. 29, 1944) and Horthy named Col. 
Vitez Geza Lakatos Premier and a Short time later 
Hungary declared war on Rumania. As the: Rus- 
sian Army approached Budapest, Horthy asked the 
Allies for an armistice. Nazi sympathizers seized 
control of the Government and named, Ferenc» 
Szalasy, leader of the Fascist Red Arrow organiza- 
tion, Premier. 

With the 
Armies marched in, a provisional government was ~ 
established with Col. Bela Miklos as Premier. The 
National Assembly ratified the new government 
and appealed te ali Hungarians to fight and to 
break away from the “only remaining satellite of 
Hitler.” Hungary declared war on Germany’ (Jan. 
a 1945) after signing the United Nations.arm- 
istice. 

Free national elections were held in Hungary 
for the first time (Nov. 4, 1945) and the Small 
Landowners party was victorious, electing more 
members to Parliament than all the other pariies 
put together. The party is headed by Baron Zoltan | 
Tildy, who later was named Premier. 

There is no state religion. There are six univer- 
sities, all maintained: by the State NN 


Public school education is compulsory and free - 


for nine years. 
All males between the ages of 18 and 60 are liable 


to military service. Hungary has no Navy, but has 
a police patrol on the Danube. : 

Iceland e's 

a 


(ISLAND) Sty 
Capital, Reykjavik—Area, $c,709 square miles— 
Population (1943) 125,915. ¢ 
Iceland is an island of volcanic origin, close to _ 


Arctic Circle in the North Atlantic. It has many 
er uare and hot springs. The climate is modified 
by the Gulf Stream. There are no railroads. 


Natural hot, water ‘ 
canic springs is piped into Reykjavik and provides 
ce buildings, 


The flow of hot springs in” 
the vicinity 0- Reykjavik is more than 200 gallons a 


the catch, : 
., The annual cdtch averages 
per capita rate of 7,055 pounds. 
Teeland was an_ independent republic 
1263), when it joined with Norway. The two came 
under Danish rule 1380). When Norway separat- — 


herring, 
352,000 tons at a 


@ The Althing (Parliament) voted (May, 1941) to 
with Denmark, declaring Iceland 


independent; 


can constitution as soon as 
peat ith ed conirol of Iceland's foreign 
affairs (April, 1940) when Germany oceupied Den- 
itionary force occupied Ice- 
veinn Bjoernsson was elected - 
and re-elected (1942, 1943) for 


voted (May’ 20, 21, 22. 
he poopie renee tb as their ties with 
to 


establish an independent re- 

98 percent Y: the ee a 

articipated. The Aljthing formavy severe e 

vitor vith Denmark (June 1%. 1944). and pro- — 

claimed a republic. Regent Bjoernssop was elected 

president, He was re-elected by. acclamation (June, 
he Prime Minister is Olafur 


public. 


U 


from many of Iceland’s vol- . 


(930- 
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liberation of Hungary as the Russian — re 
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i whois also Minister of Foreign Affairs. The 
i Cabinet consists of two,members each from the 
: Indépendent, Labor and Socialist parties. 
United States naval forces occupied Iicelano 
' (1941)‘on invitation of the Government. The Al- 
thing later approved the occupation by a vote of 
39 to 3 Iceland has neither Army nor Navy no1 
fortifications; no deficit and no unemployment. 
The Althing is composed of varying numbers o1 
members not ex@eeding 52, of whom 41 are elected 
in constituenc‘es, each electing one or two mem- 
bers except the capital which elects eight. The 
representatives of the capital and the six double- 
~- member constituencies are elected by proportiona! 
representation, whil® a necessary number of sup- 
plementary seats—not exceeding 11—are distributed 
z among the political parties which have received 
4 too few members in proportion to their voting 
strength. The Prime Minister and his cabinet are 
~responsible to the Althing. The present cabinet. 
| * ‘which came into power May 16, 1942, is headed by 
BR ' Olafur Thors. Men and women over 21 enjoy 
‘ strength. 3 
* The people of Iceland celebrated (June 23-28 
1930) the 1,000th anniversary of the Althing, the 
} oldest parliamentary assembly in the world. 
The Icelandic language has maintained its 
purity, as in Eddas and Sagas, for 1,000 years 
Danish is widely spoken. There is no ‘illiteracy 
) There is a University in Reykjavik. The national 
church is Evangelical Lutheran, but there is com- 
plete religious freedom. : : : 
- The unit of currency is the krona, which is 
“rated at about 15.5 cents. Government revenues 
(1945) were estimated at 108,177,878 Kronur; ex-: 
penditures 100,211,675. ; é 
The principal imports in the order of their 
“yalue are coal and petroleum, textiles, timber 
and wooden goods, machinery, metals and hard- 
ware, cereals and paper. Exports, in order, are 
fish, herring oil and meal, conseryed goods, skins 
and wools. 


~ Tran 


i (PERSIA) 


Capital, Tehran—Area, 628,060 square miles— 
_ Population (estimated 1935), 15,055,115. 


Iran is the official name for Persia. The people 
refer to themselves as Irani: Persia was the name 
of a province. The Kingdom occupies the western 
and larger half of the great Iranian Plateau be- 
tween the rivers Indus and Tigris in Southwestern 
Asia. It is bounded on the north by Transcaucasia 
(Russia), the Caspian Sea and Turkestan; on the 
east) b? Afghanistan and Beluchistan (British In- 
diay; on the south by the Arabian Sea and the 

Persian Guif; on the west by Mesopotamia (Iraq) 
and Armenia. The boundaries are indeterminate 
—a cause of much friction. The people are Moslems 

mostly of the Shi’a sect, and generally illiterate 

- Legislative government consists of a National As- 
sembly called Majlis, elected every two years. The 
king—called Shah—appoints a Prime Minister whc 
(if acceptable himself) selects a’cabinet agreeable 
to the Majlis. ® 

The Shah is Mohammed Riza Pahlevi (born Oct. 

+12, 1919). He married Princess Fawzia, eldest 

~ sister of the King of Egypt (March 15, 1939). They 
have a daughter born in 1940. The Premier is 
Abrahim Hakim. 

British and Russian forces entered the coun- 
try (Aug. 25, 1941) and occupied the country untii 

wat conditions permit their withdrawal. The 
terms were accepted (Sept. 9). A treaty of alliance 

_ with the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and 
Great Britain was signed by Iran (Jan. 29. 1942). 
in which Great Britain and the U.S.S.R. pledged 
themselves. to: respect the territorial integrity 
~sovereignty and political independence of the 
country. Iran broke relations with Vichy France 
. (Feb. p, 1942) with Japan (April 14, 1942), declared 
war against Germany (Sept. 9, 1943) and Japan 

(March 1, 1945). . 

Across the plateau, which lies at an altitude o1 
4,000 to 8,000 ft., in the north central part, from 
northwest to southeast, stretches a desert. 80 
Miles long, varying from 100 to 200 miles wid 
There are many peaks from 9,000 to 10,000 ft 
high. Fine forests cover the maritime plains anc 
mountain slopes. Mineral deposits still ‘unde- 
veloped, are known to be considerable. Turquoise 
“mines are worked crudely in Nishapur ! 

. The Iranian oil field in the southwest territory at 
_the head of the Persian Gulf, ig the richest single 
field in existence. William Knox D’Arcy, an Eng- 
-lishman, obtained (1901) for about $20,000 a 60- 
fare monopoly. for the exploitation of petroleum 

a territory comprising 500,000 square miles, 
five-sixths of the Kingdom. The British govern- 
ment owns a controlling interest in the company; 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co.-A new agreement, much 

“more favorable to the Iranian government, was 
drawn up by the League of Nations, and signed by 
the company and the Persian government (1933) 
The Shah granted (March 6, 1937) American 
companies the privilege of developing oil conces- 
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‘irrigated by the Euphrates and the Tieris riv 


sions in eastern district of Iran. Other min 
include iron, coal, copper, lead, mangane 
marble, borax, nickel and cobalt. : j 
Agriculture is a prime industry, wheat, bari 
rice, fruits, gums, drugs, wool, tobacco and cot 
being the chief products. Some wines are fama 
Persian carpets, all made on hand looms, are 
duced in Tabriz, Sultanabad and Kerman. Kh 
san is famous for the quality of its wool. The 
exports are petroleum, cotton, carpets, frua 
gums, hides, wool, opium and rice; the chief % 
ports are textiles, sugar, tea and manufactum 
of metals. Rug exports to the United States 
normal times average more than $3,000,000 a yer 
The Army, Navy and Air Force are being re: 
ganized. 
The unit of currency is the rial with an avers 
value of $.585. Government réceipts (1944-198 
were estimated at 10,325,000,000 rails, expendi 
10,324,000,000. ‘ 


Iraq 
(MESOPOTAMIA) 


Capital, Bagdad—Area, 140,000 square 
Population (estimated 1942), 39560,456. 


Mesopotamia is the name applied to the 


iy 
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The Arab name for thig territory which incltic 
the former Turkish Vilayets of Basra, Bagdad a 
Mosul is Iraq. It is bounded on the north by T 
key; on the east by Persia; on the’ south by # 
Persian Gulf and Kuweit and-on the west by t 
Arabian and. Syrian deserts. 

The country is a great alluvial plain. The tee 
perature varies widely; 120° fahrenheit in 
shade is not uncommon with severe frosts in 
winter. a 
The soil is of" extraordinary fertility, dnd-e 
gineers estimate that the Tigris-Euphrates Rive 
could irrigate 7,000,000 acres in winter and 3,00 
000 of varied crops in summer. The Tigris-Ei 
Phrates valley is the legendary cradle of ti 
human race, regarded by some Biblical scholz 
as the origina! Garden of Eden. It was here thi 
the ancier.c cities of Nineveh and Babylon fio 
ished. Ur is the most ancient city in the work! 
as yet discovered and was built more than 604 
“years ago. It is the birthplace of the Prophit 
Abraham. 

Wheat, barley, rice, millet and cotton are ti 
chief crops, with tobacco in the Kurdish hill 
Dates are grown in the tidal stretches of the She 
el Arab and the hundred miles from Fao to Quri 
on both sides of the river is a continuous da 
grove. Large flocks of sheep are raised in ti 
north, and wool and skins form a considerabiél 
export : | 

The Bagdad railway line links Iraq and Tur 
connecting the cities of Iraq, Mosul, Bagdad 
Basra. Bagdad has a modern airport. y 

Iraq is one of the great oil-producing countri! 
of the world. a 
The mandate (under the Treaty of Peace 
Turkey, 1920) for Mesopotamia as an indepen 
state was intrusted to Great Britain by the Allie 
British and Indian forces having conquered ‘tlt 
country during World War I, occupying Ls 
oeG 22, 1914) and Bagdad (March 11, 1917). 

isal, third son of the Grand Sherif of Mee 
then King of the Hejaz, was chosen ruler by 
referendum. On his death (Sept. 9, 1933), 
was succeeded by his son, Ghazi Ibn Feisal 
March 21, 1912). 
automobile. accident 
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gas the King for eight years an 
puties of 150 members, elected 
, The Prime Minister is appointed by t 
king and (if acceptable himself) selects a cab 
agreeable to the legislature. The Prime Minist 


Hamdi Pachachi. R 
against Germany, Italy an 


Chamber of 
suffrage. 


Iraq declared war 
Japan (Jan. 17, 1943). 
The Iraq army numbers 50,000 in normal tim 


Military service is com; 
eae ipulsory between the ages 


Elementary education is free but not } 
sory. Arabic is the language of the majority, 
Rove are preponderantly Mohammedan. 
hirds of the Mohammedans belong to the Sw 
sect and one-third belong to the Shi’ah sect. y 
outs about 100,000 and Christians 90,000. 

rhe monetary unit is the dinar, equal to abou 
Sinment reoitee nee aneT we quotation 

r s were estimat 

712,740 dinars, expenditures 17,810,200, - od a 


~ Capital 


‘The Kingdom of Italy occupies the entire Italian 
eninsula, stretching from the Alps southeast into 
he Mediterranean, with the islands of Sicily, Sar- 
dinia, Elba and about 70 smaller ones. On the 
past is the Adriatic Sea; on the south, the Medi- 


nd. Sicily and Sardinia is the Tyrrhenian Sea, 
land further north the Ligurian Sea. The Mari- 
time Alps on the west separate it from France. 
fhe Swiss Alps in the north from Switzerland. 
and the Dolomite Alps from Germany (Austria) 
and the Carnac and Julian Alps on the east from 
Wugo-Slavia. The great plain shut in by these 


Piedmont, Lombardy, Emilia and Ve ia, Z 
across the top A the Ne ey eet te Vatican City), and by plebiscite (Oct. 2) were an- 
the’ head of the Adriatic. The Ligurian Moun- 


middie of the peninsula as the Apennines, witb 


ma summits like Monte Cimone (alti ~ 
ft) in the northern part, and fag oe an of Rome and environments, long Known as the» 
‘Italie 


Western coastline in Campagna and continuing 
down (with altitudes of about 6,000 ft.), through 
the southern’ province, Calabria, to the ‘‘toe of 
the boot” at Cap Spartivento. Across the narrow 


andthe Arno, which waters the Florentine plain. 


talian lakes, especially noteworthy being Como, 
Lugano, Maggiore and Garda, the largest. Both 
Maggiore and Garda are more than 30 miles long. 
gabe Adriatic coastline 1s oe ere Ancona, Bari Ferruccio Parri; a member of the Action party; 
‘and Brindisi. Trento and Trieste. which formed 
the “Italia Irredenta,’’ were annexed to Italy as 


uatrel, was annexed (1924) through the inspira- 


f reaty which also granted Hungary free port rights 
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Silk culture is carried on extensively in Lombardy, 
Piedmont and Venetia. Other Teta re a 
tures are chemicals (sulphuric acid, superphos- 
phate and copper phosphate); sugar, cheese, ‘and 
macaroni. 

Itds estimated that Italy has water ‘power sites 
that will yield 9,000,000 horsepower, but. only 
one half of this has been harnessed. ‘ 

Divided, dismembered even for centuries, , Italy 
began to take shape as a unity when, follbwing 
the war of 1859, Lombardy, by the peace of Zurich, 
came under the crown of King Victor Emmanuel 
II, of Sardinia of the house of Savoy. By plebiscite 
(1860) Parma, Modena, the Romagna and Tuscany 
joined, to be followed at once by Sicily and Naples, . | 
and by The Marches and Umbria. The first Italian 9 =" 
Parliament assembled (February, 61): and) “ee 
(March 17, 1861) declared Victor Emmanuel King 9 4 
of Italy: Mantua and Venetia jwere added (1866) VGA 
an outcome of the Austro-Prussian war. The papal 
States were taken possession of by Italian troops 
(Sept. 20, 1870) after the withdrawal of the French 
garrison in the Franco-Prussian war (see Index, 


Italy 


(REGNO @ITALIA) ~ 


Rome—Area, 119,800 square miles— 
(1943) 45,801,000. 


DP 5 
lation 


‘anean, on the west between the mainland 


or mountains, and the Ligurian Apennines, 
watered by the River Po (220 miles long) 
land the Adige, shared by the departments, 


nexed to the kingdom, thereby rounding out) © 
United Italy. The Papal States were Marches, || 
Romaqua and Umbria, which were annexed pre- 
viously. What was occupied in 1870 was the city — 


circling the Gulf of Genoa, run down the 


“Patrimony of St. Peter.” 

The King of Italy is Victor Emmanuel Hi (born) — 
Nov. 11, 1869), who succeeded his father, King ~ 
Humbert I (July 29, 1900)» He married Helona, — 
daughter of Nicholas, King of Montenegro (Oct. 
24, 1896). The Crown Prince, Humbert. Prince of _ 
Piedmont (born Sept. 15, 1904), was married 
(Jan. 8, 1930) to Princess Maria Jose of Belgium 
(born Aug. 4, 1906). They have a daughter, Prin- 
cess Maria Pia, (born Sept. 24, 1934), a son, Vic- 
tor-Emmanuel, Prince of Naples (born Feb, 13, - 
1937), a daughter, Maria Gabriella (born Feb. 24, ie 
1940) and a daughter Beatrice (born Feb. 2, 1943). 

The daughters of the King and Queen of Italy 
are—Princess Yolanda (born June 1, 1901), married” by 
(April 9, 1923) Capt. Count Carlo Calvi di Bergolo; — ) 


(9,560 ft.) in Central Italy nearing the 


ait of Messina the mountain range continues 


Are Mates ee es uate wocerie | 
rince ilip_o esse ept. 4 ; Princess 

a ge ir ia eee Giovanna (born Nov. 13, 1907), married (Oct. 25.) 
, 1 ing Boris i) ulgaria; an rinces' " 

sea—the Tiber, which moves through Rome. | yfarie (porn Dec. 26, 1914), married (Jan. 23, 1939) 
Prince Louis of Bourbon-Parma. Dai as 

King Victor Emmanuel III signed over (June 6204. 

1944) his royal powers to Crown Prince Humbert; | « 

as Lieutenant General of the Realm. bin 
The Premier and Minister of the Interior is 


ween the spurs of the Alps lie seven beautiful 


Vice Premier and Minister of the Constituent As- ¥ 
sembly, Pietro Nenni, Socialist; Vice Premier and ¥ 
Minister for the Consulta, Manlio Brosio, Liberal; 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Alcide de Gasperi, 
Christian Democrat. i 
Women of 21 years and over have the right to 
vote, granted (1945). f j 
Fascism appeared in Italy (March 23, 1919) Ae. 
when the original Fascisti—called Black Shirts’) | 
because of their garb—organized into an assO- 9 | 
ciation against Communism and Socialism under — 
the guidance, of Mussoxini. The original group 
was composed of about 150 ex-soldiers. The or- 
ganization grew in numbers and power until. (Oct. ; 
24, 1922), following a general strike (Aug. 22) 
and chaotic conditions|in the capital, it marched 


result of the World War. Fiume, after a bitter 


m and efforts of Gabriel D’Annunzio, Italy’s 
med poet and soldier. Its annexation was 
Bee eet by Yugoslavia (April 5, 1925) in a 


Fiume, a much sought prize in World War i1. 
‘The climate of Italy is sunny, although northern 
has a cold winter; snow is rarely seen in 
ples, and olives, oranges, lemons, figs, cotton. 
mds, and pomegranates flourish in southern 
The soil is fertile. Italy is one of the most 
opulated states in Eu1ope, having a popu- 


1-2 (1939) to the square mile. 
a, of immense interest to the| on Rome and in a bloodless revolution took over 


a country — 
with its lively landscape and picturesque | the Government at the invitation of the King. ' 
its masterpieces of ancient; medieval and| “4. jeader of the Fascisti_ and head of the Gov- 
e-insyjring OLE eae. ernment, Mussolini acquired dictatorial powers over 
the life of the country. The party at one time ~ 
exercised virtual control over the private and § 
public activity of the nation. Industry, labor, 
agriculture, commerce, the professions, the arts © 
and the press—all were controlled by the Fascisti. 
Mussolini was put to death by a firing squad of ; 
Partisans (April 28, 1945) in the village of Dongo — ‘ 
on Lake Como. \, f ‘. 
Military service is compulsory between the ages =~ 
OF a avy CD40) oxctndl is in the hands 
The Navy (1944), excluding vessels 11 
of the enemy, consisted of five battleships,, 10_ 
cruisers, 12 destroyers, 11 torpedo boats and 25° 
submarines. ‘ ee 
The Royal Italian Air Force consisted (1940) 
of four commands fer the Home Air zone and : 
separate commands for Sicily, Sardinia,’ Aegean , 
Islands, Libya and Italian Hast Africa. The Naval 
with an area | air Force consisted of reconnaissance gTOoups, all 


with 8,756,848 arried on ships. : 
Z Tialy declared war on Great Britain and France 


barley, rice, b ti (gune 10, 1940) and signed r. military armistice =< 
‘ i ept. 3, 1943). The 4 
beets with the United Nations ( ph ee 


as effective five ak 
Rie sting Navy was transferred to the Allies 
on the signing of the armistice. 
The terms of the arinistice were made public : 
(Nov. 6, 1945) and specified unconditional sur- : 
tender. ‘Phe terms of the armistice did not deal 
with the disposition of the colonial empire, or the 

} x 7 


. 2 wer 


anic regions 


» mier Mus 


_ orchards, olive groves, lemon, 


| of about 130 acres with a povulation (1936) 


‘ L ’ 


“B56 
°AHA amount of ren*rations Italy will be asked to 
pie hese and other questions will be settled at 
th* fina: pe c> conference. 

“The-monetary unit is the lira with an average 
value of $.05 at last quotation. m 

The budget (1944-1945) estimated receipts of 
13,000,000,000 lire, expenaitures 73,000,000,000. 


‘Ttaly’s Surrendered Colonies 
(Status to be determined at the peace con- 


» ference arising from World War II.) 


Italy’s colonial venture which began in Africa 
(1870) when the port of Assab in the extreme 
southern -qart of Eritrea was purchased, came to 
an end (1943). The African Empire which Pre- 
lini had sought to extend by entering 
the war had been lost colony by colony to the 
British: Eritrea, Somaliland, Ethiopia, Cyrenaica 
and Tripoli. * 

Once before (1889) an effort to establish a pro- 
tectorate over Abyssinia (since called Ethiopia) 
had been upset by King Menelik, who with an 
army of 80,000 had annihiliated a force of_12,0vU 
Italians in the Battle of Adowa (1896). Eritrea 
was established a colony (1890). 7 

Eritrea stretches for 670 miles along the African 
Coast of the Red Sea from Cape Kasar to Cape 
Dumereh. To the west it is bordered by the 
‘Soudan. on the south by Ethiopia, and French 


; 1 ee MAL @ small section of which bordering on 


ihe Gulf of Eden was transferred to Italy by France 
(1935) when an interest in the railroad from 
Djibouti to Addis Ababa was also transferred to 
her. The total area (1931) was 15,754 square miles 
and the population 600,573, including 4,188 Italians? 
The Italian government (June 1, 1936) transferred 


the districts of Tigry (Tigrai), Danakilland (Dan- 

Ethiopia, to Eritrea. 

exe was occupied by British Colonial Forces 
The lowlands along the coast are hot and 

Irrigation is necessary to supplement rainfall for 

the crops, and the soil is poor. Agriculture and 


calia) and Haussa (Aussa), all formerly a part of 
pril, 1940). 

Malarial, but the uplands are cool, sometimes cold. 

~stock raising are the chief industries. There is a 


. railroad 75 miles long connecting’ the seaport 


Massawa with the capital, Asmara (altitude 7,765 
‘ft.), thence 65 miles to Cheren, thence 53 miles 
to Agordat. Goldis mined in Hamassen and pe- 
troleum is found but there has been as yet no de- 


» velopment. 


Italian Somaliland (area, 194,000 square miles; 
Population, (estimated 1936) 1,300,000). extends 


along the Indian Ocean from the Gulf of Aden to ‘ 


the Juba River. The coastline extending in. a 
northeast-southwest direction, is 1,100 miles long, 
with no indentation of importance. The country 
- was occupied by the British (April, 1940). 

Italian Somaliland is the source ot half the 
world’s supply of incense. Other exports are oil, 
gum, hides, kapok, resin and ivory. 


LYBIA - 
(Libia Italiana) 


; pat Libya in North Africa extends along the 
Mediterranean Sea from Egypt on the East to 
Tunis (French) and Algeria on the West. On the 

south Libya extends to Algeria, to French West 

Africa and the Soudan. Libya for administrative 

and military purposes is divided into four prov- 
inces (Tripoli, Misurata, Benghazi and Derne) and 

into a military territory in the South having juris- 
diction over the southern sections of the four 


provinces. The four provinces were incorporated 


into Italy (1939). The area of the territory is esti- 

mated at 679,358 square miles with a population 

i080) of 888,401. The capitals are Tripoli and 
enghazi. 

Tripoli, formerly one of the Barbary States an 
independent (since 1714) was reconquered by Tur 
key (1835). During the Turko-Italian war (1911- 
12) Italy proclaimed the annexation of Tripoli, 
which Was recognized by the great. powers in the 
Treaty of Ouchy (Oct. 18, 1912). The oasis of 
darabub, on the eastern side of Cyrenaica, was 
ceded to Italy by Egypt (1926). 

Tripoli fell to the British Army (Jan. 23, 1943). 

The prevailing religion is Mohammedan, ana 
Arabic is generally spoken. 

The country is rather barren, but has date palm 
almond and fig trees. 
Lo ee hep Ging Peres meee tobacco, 

Ing, carpets, leather articles, and fabrics em- 
broidered with gold and silver. = 

Fourteen Aegean Isles were occupied by Italy 
during the war of 1012 with Turkey and though 
claimed by Greece have beeh retained by Italy 
Rhodes has been fortified. The area is 1,035 square 
miles, and population 140,848. Rhodes is the capital, 
It is heavily fortified and was made (1935) into 
a hospital and munitions center. 

_ientsin, an Italian concession (since June 2, 
1902) lies on the left bank of Pei-Ho and consists 
of 


Foreign Countries—Italy’s Colonies; Japan 


: t > 


7,853 (Chinese, 7,411; Italians, 358; other | 
The Island of Saseno, in the entrance to Vallox 
Bay (Albania), is three miles long and 1.25 m 
wide. It was held by marines of the Royal Ital 
Navy and natives. * 


t 


Japan 
Capital, Tokyo—Area, 146,690 square mil 
Population (Census of 1935) 69,254,148. £ 
Japan, as constituted after defeat in World W 
II, consists of four islands, Honshu (mainilanig 
with an area of 88,919 square miles; Ho Cs 
34,276; Kyushu, 16,247, and. Shikoku, 8,248. bi 
islands lie in the north Pacific Ocean off the coa 
of China. By the terms ending World War)1 
Japan was forced to surrender her other seiz@ 
lands, including Manchukug (Manchuria) with « 
area of 503,013 square miles and a population» 


43,233,954; the southern half of Sakhalin Isiansj 


the Kuriles, Korea, Formosa, and the mandatii 
islands in the Pacific, the Marshalls, the Caroline 
the Ladrones and the Palaus, former German poi 
sessions. Greater Japan was reduced fremig¢ 
area of 773,783 square miles, including Manch iy 
and a population (estimated in 1939) at 195,226.10) 

The Japanese coast is deeply indented, its cos 
line measuring 17,150 miles. Few places in Jape 
are far removed from the mountains or realy d 
tant from the sea. The northern islands are a Cor} 
tinuation of the Russian Karafuto chain runn 
down through Yezo and the mainlartd. The com 
tinuation of the Kuentin mountain range of Chi 
appears in the southern islands, the ranges mee 
ing in the grand Japanese Alps. In the vast trang 
verse fissure crossing the mainland from the Se 
of Japan to the Pacific rises a group of volcanoes 
mostly extinct or dormant, with the majestic Sacre 
mountain Fujiyama lifting its white cone 60 mile) 
west of Tokyo to an altitude of 12,425 ft: 
earthquake zone—where the average is said to H 
four slight ones a day, with serious ones every s 
or seven years—has its greatest center along th 
Pacific Coast near the Bay of Tokyo. 

Tokyo (1939) had an estimated population a 
7,094,600. which was reduced during the a 


3,276,000. The city absorbed (Oct. 1, 1932) 
suburban boroughs and villages, increasing its a 
214 square miles (137,190 acres). . 
Separating the islands of Shikoku and Kyushij 
from the mainland is the famous Inland Sea, oper 
ing both into the Sea of Japan and the Pacific 
It is 255 miles long and 56 wide. with a coast lim 
of 700 miles and a surface expanse of 1,325 squart 
miles. - 
Heavy snowfalls are frequent on the Japan Se 


slopes of the mountains of Yezo, while the Pacifial 
side. by which flows the Japan Current. enjoy 
Pleasing winter weather. There is an abundam 
rainfall. The streams are short, swift and ofte 
unruly, of little value for transportation, yet offeri 
ing a vast but as yet little developed supply o 
hydroelectric power. 
Myriads of waterfalls add their charm to 
magnificent scenery. The ‘‘Splendor of the S 
at Nikko makes an unbroken plunge of 350 
There are a thousand mineral springs. 
Three-fourths of the mountain land is 
cultivable, and the soil of the rest is only mod 
ately fertile, yet by intensive cultivation, hard worl 
and great frugality more than half the people wres# 
their living from the soil, There is a rich suppl 
of fish of many kinds in the sea, and fish is 
staple diet. fy 
About three-fMths of the arable land is cultivated 
by small peasant proprietors, the rest by tenantsis 
More than half the land is used for growing rice 
the chief food of the country. Wheat, barley, ry : 
tobacco, tea, beans, peaches, pears, apples, grapes! 
persimmons and mandarins are also produced 
Mulberry trees are widely grown, and the annue 
output of silk is huge (three-fourths of the world 
total). The country possesses a Variety Ol 
minerals including»gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc 
iron, chromite, white arsenic, coal sulphur, sa 
Sag Denela a ae 
After agriculture and the making of silk. the 
principal industries were the manufacture 6 
woolens, cottons, paper, pottery, vegetable oil, 
leather and matting. The chief imports in thd 
order, of their monetary value were raw: cotton) 
wool, wrought iron, mineral oil, machinery, beans 
crude rubber, wood, iron ore and coal. Exports 
comprised, in order, cotton tissues, ‘raw silk, rayor: 
ee pare os eae goods, silk tissues, 
ed goods, potteries, wrought iro ton 
—— toys and vegetable pil. Lae & 2 colts 
ere were in normal times 67 ports n 4 
foreign trade, the most-mportant beinte Yokone 
Kobe and Osaka on the Pacific Coast of the m: 
island, and Nigata on the Japan Sea Coast, the ¢ 
of Maine ee for Vladivostok. * 
€ monetary unit is the yen with an averag 
value of $.238. The budget (1944) calls for e 
benditures' of 53,415,000,000 yen of which 38 
000,000 are for military purposes, an increa 


thir 
“G 
it 


16,421,000,000 over 1943. A supplementary budget 
alis for the expenditure of 31,000,000,000 yen. 

_ Japan ceciared war on the United States, Great 
Britain and the Dominions (Dec. 7, 1941) and the 
Netherlands (Jan. 11, 1942). Japan accepted the 
surrender terms of the Allies (Aug. 14, 1945) and 
Signed articles of surrender (Sept. 2, 1945). 

By the terms of the surrender and the Pots- 
dam proclamation which preceded the surrender 
and outlined the terms, Japan agreed to establish 
@ New order of peace, security and justice with=a 
democratic government and free elections. The 
Potsdam proclamation specified that freedom of 

ch and religion and thought as well as re- 
spect for the fundamental rights of humanity be 
established. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur was appointed Su- 
ae Commander for the Allied Powers and oc- 
upied Japan. Occupation was to continue until 
the democratic objectives had been attained with 
the adoption of a new Constitution which will strip 
the Emperor of many of his pre-war powers. The 
old government was retired with the occupation 
and Baron Kijuro Shidehara, one-of the country’s 
best known liberals and a former ambassador to 
the United States, was named Premier and chose 
@ new Cabinet. One of the first acts of the 
Cabinet was to grant suffrage to women and to 
lower ‘the voting age for men from 25 to 20. The 
mew regulations will apply at the elections sched- 
uled to be held early in 1946. 

he Cabinet also abolished conscription and 
left Japan without means of raising a peacetime 
Army. The conscription law required all 20-year- 
Ids, except some exempted for essential studies, 
4) appear for examination and classification. 
‘proximately 600,000 were called™up annually and 
0.000 assigned to the Army for two years and 
the Navy .for three yéars. At the expiration of 
their terms they remained in the reserves for 12 


years. 2 
Phe Army was demobilized under the ordets of 
the Allies and Imperial staff headquarters abol- 
ished: with it the War and Navy offices. Military 
instruction in schools was barred. | , 

The vast family trusts under which Japan was 
able to mobilize her financial and industrial 
strength to wage war also were dissolved. 

Gen. MacArthur informed the Japanese people 
that he would permit them to govern themselves 
under Allied directives and would employ troops 
to enforce ‘his orders when» necessary. No time 
was set for occupation but the Potsdam 
withdrawal would be \ made 
had been attained. 

The old government of Japan rested in, an Em- 
peror and an Imperial Diet_consisting of a House 
of Peers! and a House of Representatives. There 
were 404 members of the 


‘The Emperor exercised complete executive power 


F: inted by him and responsible to him, and (in 
important matters of State) with the helo of 3 
‘Privy Council. 


é b: 
Re iishe originate, and he might dissolve, prorogue, 


Prince Masa- 

A daughter, the “sixth 
2, 1939) and christened 
he is known as Princess 


has three brothers—Prince Yasu- 
Chicibu (born June 25, 1902), married Miss 
su Matsudarra, (Sept. 28, 1929) 


Kikuko Tokuga 
the isk ae fed Anpeate 
akah orn Dec. 2, : 

The tee to*the throne is fixed by Imperial 
House Law upon the male descendants; in case of 
tilure of direct discendants, , the throne passes 


the nearest prince 


ishops. eat. 
jent religion, or ‘‘Way of the 
fies. the! aprons nationalist concepts. 


It was long partially dormant after the. 
introduction of Buddhism from Korea and China, 
in 552, but eventually was revived and became 
stronger than ever with the overthrow of Japanese 
feudalism and the restoration of the Imperial 
House (1868). : 

As witn many of the material skills and arts of | 
Western civilization, Japan adapted to her own 
psychology and customs the imported religious 
thought of the.continental East. Thus modified 
forms of Buddhism and Confucianism were com- 
bined with native Shinto worship. At one time, 
Shinto and Buddhism were joined in @ ‘‘double 
religion,’’ their priests presiding over the same 
altars. The two faiths were later officially sepa- | 
rated, but the Japanese people still practice both, 
using different temples and separate family shrines. 

To Westerners, Shinto and Buddhism present. 
certain fundamental contradictions, which do not 
seem to disturb the Japanese, since the two Te- 
ligions are believed to serve different functions. 
Shinto, for example, has been called a belief in the — 
past, Buddhism one for the future. Shinto (or 
Sinto in modern Japanese spelling) is traditiona. 
conservatiye, while Buddhism is associated with 
social progress and advances in education, arts. 
and crafts. Simplicity is the chief feature “of 
Shinto architecture and worship; intricate decora- a, 
tion and philosophical thought characterize the ~ 
Byddhist way. ; 43: 

Students say that Shinto, strictly speaking, is a 
religion only in the-sense of popular worship, It 
is “a veneration of the Imperial forebears ana an 
observance of festivities and rites in memory of the 
nation’s heroes.’’ Its followers seem to regard sin — 
as a matter of personal defilement, to be cleansed ~ , 
through ritual, rather than an offense against an ~ 
ideal. Purity, especially body cleanliness, is 
essential. r 

Unlike the one-god religions of Christianity, 
Mohammedanism, and Judaism, Shinto has count- 
less deities, including 8,000,000 Nature gods. They 
range from the simplest objects of Nature and 
everyday life, such as trees, rivers, mountains, and 
the family rice pot, to the ‘‘Great Heaven Shining 
Deity,’’ or Sun Goddess. i 

Personal ancestors are deified, as well as those . 
of the Imperial line. So are outstanding local and l 
national individuals and families who are con- , 
sidered to have made contributions to Japanese | — 
progress and prestige. The Emperor himself is’ 
believed to be a direct descendant of the Sun 
Goddess. ; nN) 

The war hero who gives his life in battle wins & 
special place of reverence, for to the Japanese, as 
one proverb puts it,,‘‘the cherry is the best of 
flowers; the soldier the best of men.’’ The Shinto 
cult, however, in accepting a belief in eternal spirit 
existence, conceives no particular paradise of hell. 
The Japanese soldier, therefore, may be deified, 
but he is not promised a luxurious and delight- 
filled heaven such as the faithful Mohammedan 
warrior believes will be his reward. i 

education is compulsory. There are 
follows—Tokyo, 


Spee: 


Tre 


Sapporo 
‘only 10% 
of commerce and a required study in 
schools. 

There were in Japan (1935) 4,759 libraries of. 
12,318,600 volumes. 

Military training. in the schools’ was abolished 
(1945) after Japan surrendered to the Allies. — 


Surrertdered Colonies : 


KOREA 
(Chosen) 


Korea is an ancient kingdom with a history ex- — 
tending back to the 12th century B. C., and known 
in recent centuries as the “Hermit Kingdom.” It 
occupies a peninsula in northeastern Asia dividing. 
the Yellow Sea from the Sea of Japan. The bound- 
aries on the mainland are the Yalu River and the , 
tTamean Rivers. Its coastline is more than 6,000 i" 
miles long. Southern Manchuria lies along its “ 
northwest frontier for 500 miles and it touches 
Siberia for a few miles, a scant 100 miles from — 
Vladivostok, in the extreme northeast. Situated aul 
between that Russian port and Port Arthur, then 
a Russian leasehold anc subject to diplomatic — 
control and penetration by Russia, Korea became to 
Japan. ‘‘a dagger pointed at her heart’’—the chief 
immediate cause of the Russo-Japanese War of / 
1904-1905. After this war the “eomplete inde- ! 
pendence’ of Korea that had been recognized in 
the treaty following Sino-Japanese War of 1894- 
1895 (which slso was for the control of Korea) 
gave way to 4 recognition by Russia of Japan's 
paramount interest in Korea. Japan continued her 
military occupation of the country, and (Aug. 22, j 
1910), annexed Korea outright, ‘4 { 

The northern half of the country is occupied — 

the Russian and the southern, half by American ~ 


b 
Forces of Occupation. ma 


the high 


se 


. is flat, fertile and well cultivated, vielding two rice 


4 ane Square miles, and the population (1935) 
ae primeval forests cover 70% of the land. Coal output 


25 te a 
as yee 


358 Roreidtt Colonies—Japan; Latvia; Liberia : 4 a 


‘“Phe'area of Korea is 85,246 square miles: the islands (April oe en ee distance is 2 
poptilation (1939) was 22,633,857. miles, with a ha te L, Pp a tates ana 
Confucianism, Buddhism and bey plete ratios seine oan se a ee ream fe ae 
chief religions and Christianity has grown t FAD calite sot sat oF ineaiaaan| 
Many modern schools have been established by the | China Sea, mi ear ee ot 
A i 1 (Keijo), | were annexed by Japan (March 31, 1939). 7 
Eien There is a university in Seoul (Keijo) annexation vee extended ( April 18) when aap? 
an mountainous, especially in the | included the entire group ¢ ; 

sce, Saere ie forests are of Brest value. and | the South China Sea, 300 miles long, in her p. [ 
© 


() mineral wealth awaiting develop- | The islands are about 700 miles south of Haina 
pent. ‘she climate is dry and bracing. The mul-_| an important island off the coast of French-In 
berry tree thrives, 60,000 acres being planted with | China, 500 miles west of the northern Philipping 
them. Silkworm culture has been much encouraged | The islards are about 300 miles from French-In 
by the Japanese and the quality of the cocoons im- | China, 350 milesesouthward from British Sarawg! 
proved. “Some 786,000 families are przezer a! _the oe 600 miles from the great British naval base © f 
industry. Rice is an important crop. The cultiva ingapore. is . ae 
on SP opacce is also fostered. Barley, wheat anc Z He eed Sid es es heres Bache Eee th 

rn. tst formal clai ra wne ail 
Brats pan beet. cc covery (1867). Previously Britain had regardaiy: 
the islands as British. Japan protested, imply : 
a claim to sovereignty because Japanese tradesg®: 
had tried tc exploit the phosphate deposits (1925 ! 


KWANTUNG 4 


} 
Kwantung is the southern part of the Liaotumg 
peninsula, the southernmost portion of Manchurir® 
which has the Bay of Korea on the east, i) 
Yellow Sea te the south and the Liaotung Gulf ¢ 
the west. Japan has taken it as spoils of war fro 
China by the Treaty of Shimonoseki but was fore 
to turn it back by diplomatic pressure from Russibt 


There has been considerable development of cot- 
ton spinning, cotton, silk and rayon weaving indus- 
tries in’ recent years. Fertilizer and ‘chemica) 
works have been developed; also cement, paper 
pottery, electric bulbs and enamelled ironwares. 

‘Mining concessions covering:270.000 acres, mostly 
gold-bearing. which had been in the hands of about 
15 foreign corporations (four American) and in- 
dividuals (four Americans) before annexation are 
‘respected, but the law of April 1, 1916, prohibits 
foreigners from acquiring mining rights. Silver 
zinc, copper, lead, iron, tungsten, graphite, an- 
thracite coal and kaolin are present. 

* 


Germany and France. Russia then leased it for > 
‘ } FORMOSA years from China. and constructed the strong# 
4 (Taiwan) fortified city of Port ‘Arthur and the nearby con# 


mercial ice-free port of Dalny (now Darien), tii 
capital. The area is 1,438 square miles; the pop’ 
lation (1935), 1,656,726. - A - 
Japan took Port Arthur by siege (1905), and 
the close of the Russo-Japanese War took over thi 
lease in the Treaty of Portsmouth (1905). The leas 
was extended (May. 1915) to 99 years by Chin 
Kwantung by Imperial Ordinance (April 12, 191 
has a civil government superseding the forme 
military government. A Japanese governor rule 
the-territory. if 
Dairenyis the chief. seaport of Manchuria an 
the southern terminus of the South -Manchuria 
Railroad, which connects with the Péiping ank 
Korean lines at Mukden and with the ans) 
Siberian at Changchun. j 
Manufactured salt is the chief product of’ th 
territory, and the “salt deposits are enormous 
Principal agricultural products are corn. milles 
beans, wheat, buckwheat, rice, tobacco and he 


Latvia ‘ 


(LATVIJAS REPUBLIKA) ? 


Capital, Riga—Area, 25,402 square miles—Pop 
ulation (1935) 1,950,502. 


Latvia, formerly a Russian province, became 
republic (Noy. 18, 1918). It is bounded on the north 
by the Gulf of Riga and Estonia, on the east b> 
Russia, on the south by Lithuania and Poland, anal 
.on the west by the Baltic Sea. It is one of the thre 
Baltic states of Northeastern Europe. 5 

About half the population engages in agriculture 
dairying, livestock and other food produci: p 
dustries. Potatoes are the chief agricultural proc 
ucts, followed by oats, rye, barley, wheat and fit cm 

Latvia provides the natural route for trade b e-2 
tween Russia and western nations. Three Russian 
main railway lines converge in Riga, Windau ana 


Formosa is an island lying between the Philip- 
‘pines on the south and Japan to the north, with 
the China Sea on the west and the Pacific Ocean 
on the east. A range of mountains from north to 

uth forms the backbone of the island .(highest 
peak, Mt. Niitaka, 14.500 ft.); the eastern half is 

eedingly steep and craggy, but the western slope 


crops a vear -The temperature rarely fails below 
96° F. Rain is abundant. The area is 13,880 square 
miles; the population (1935), 5,212,426. Taihoku is 
the capital. 

Besides rice. the principal agricultural products 
are tea, sugar, sweet potatoes. ramie, jute, turmeric 
and camphor. Minerals include gold, silver, cop- 
per and coal. - 

Formosa was ceded by China (1895) after the 
Sino-Japanese War and Japan has made it a source 
of profit. Japanese colonists were encouraged, 
Schools established. railroads built, telegraph and 
telephone lines laid, harbors improved, industries 

aided and much done in public works. Formosa 
was returned to Chinese rule (1945) after the sur- 
render of Japan. 

‘The Pescadores (Pheng-hu), a group of islands 
with an area of 50 square miles and a Pepe aken 

of about 60,000, are between Taiwan and the coast 
of China, by whom they were ceded to Japan in 
1885. The islands are under the government of 
Taiwan. 7 

: Japanese Sakhalin (Karafuto) is che southern 
half of the island of that name. below the 50th 
parallel, which was ceded by Russia (Oct. 
1905) in the Treaty of Portsmouth. The area is 


as 331,949. The country is mountainous, and 


considerable. f 
Japan surrendered to Russia (March, 1944) 
coal and oil concessions on-the northern or Soviet 
half of Sakhalin. In return Russia granted to 
Japan a five-year extension of. the fisheries pact 
which enabled the Japanese to exploit rich fishing 
_ rounds off the Kamchatka peninsula bordering 
the Bering Sea. : 
meee spoons have occupied Sakhalin. 
; © Kuriles, a group of 47 islands with an 
‘of 3,944 miles, stretching north from the Ja’ anese 
homeland, Hokkaido, to the Kamchatka Pen msula, 
‘were occupied by Russian forces after Japan sur- 
rendered. The islands are fog-bound and once 
were the world’s richest seal and sea otter hunting 
grounds. The Russians conquered Kamchatka in 
the early 1700s and spilled over into the northern 
Kuriles in_ the pursuit of fur-bearing animals. 
Later the Russians withdrew from the Kuriles. 
Japanese Mandates in the Pacific extend for 
1,200 miles north from the equator and for abuut 
2,500 miles from east to west. The total area of 
land in this immense expanse of sea is only 829 
Square miles, The islands, formerly German posses- 
sions numper ‘623; the groups are the Marianne 
or Ladrone (except Guam, U. S.), population, 44,- 
205 (1935); the Marshall Islands, consisting of 33 
coral atolls, 1g nla) eo 10,439, and the Caroline 
Islands, population, 30,915. The chief islands in 


Latvia is Protestant by 55.15%; Roman Catholic 
by 24.45. Education is compulsory from 7 to 16% 
years. There is a universijy in Riga. - 

_The Constitution. (adopted Feb. 15, 1922) pro 
vided for an independent Democratic Republic with 
the sovereign power of the State vested in thd 
people. The Saeima (Parliament) consisted of 100 
representatives elected for three years. All over 
21 enjoyed suffrage. The Saeima elected the Pr 
dent and he held office for three years. The 
President chose the Prime Minister who formed 
the Cabinet which was resporisible to the Saeima. 

Latvia was occupied by the Union of Soviet Sc 
cialist Republics (1940) and incorporated into the 
Soviet Union. This action has not been’ recog 
nized by the United States. “After the war be 
tween Germany and Russia started, Latvia 
Occupied by Nazi forces who have since been. 
pelled from the country by Russian arms. E 


‘Liberia 
Capital, Monrovia— Area, 45,000 square. mile: “y 


Population (estimated), 1,500,000. 


Liberia lies on-the southwest. (Guinea) co 
Africa belween Sierra Leone (British) on the 
and the French colony of the Ivory Coast:c 


the group are Ponape, Yay , Palau and Truk. Each 
group has a language of its own. The principal | 
ioe are pevenberus Ore euieay in the Caro- 

es), cocoanut and copra. The seat of govi 
pacers peatsiy ea the set pees mba cgay 
opened a commercial air service from 
Yokahoma to Palau in the South Sea mandated 


Pal — 


the soi? claiming 76.7% of the population. Mo: 
than 45% of the land is in farms, 18.8% in "Wtests, 
BaiseSey and Hake befictpal exports afé ment, 
. ‘The pr ¥ 
Butter, Saeko principal exports are meat, 
e nation has a university, art schools and 
other cultural institutions ati 
several museums. ions, a national opera and 
ithuania was occupied by the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics (1940) and incorporated into 
the Soviet Union. The action has not been recog- 
nized vy the United States. : = 


t, with a coast line on the South Atlantic of 
about 350 miles. It extends inland 75 to 150 ies 
Most of the country is covered with tropical forests, 
rich in timber and oil nuts but lacking in transpor- 
tion. There were estimated (1937) to be 10,000.- 

400 


: Luxemburg 


Capital, Luxemburg—Area, 999 square miles— 
Population (1938) 301,000. . 

Luxemburg is a European Grand Duchy, — 
bounded by Germany on the east, Belgium on» 
the west, and France on the south. Its integrity 
and neutrality were guaranteed by the Treaty of 
London (May 11, 1867), ‘having been previously 
(since 1815) a part of the Germanic Confedera- 
tion. The population is almost entirely Roman 
Catholic. Education is compulsory between six 
and 13. The nation has several colleges and 
higher institutions of learning. 

As a Grand Duchy Luxemburg was governed) 
undér a Constitution (1868), modified (1919). 
Legislative power rested with a Chamber of Depu- 
ties elected by universal suffrage with executive 
power held by a Minister of State and a Cabinet 
of four or five ministers. As @ Grand Duchy 
Luxemburg was ruled by Grand Duchess Char- 
lotte (born Jan. 23, 1896), who succeeded on the 
abdication of her sister, Marie Adelaide ha 


militia 
force of 750. 

In religion the people are Protestant (Anglican, 
Presbyterian, Baptist. or Methodist). There are 
190 schools—78 maintained by the Government and 
80 by religious missions. /There are two colleges 

Official accounts are kept in dollars and cents; 
commercial-accounts in British currency. 

The budget (1943), estimated revenues at $1,429,- 
936; expenditures, $1,044,547. 
~The chief products are fibre, palm kernels, rice, 
gussava, coffee, and sugar. Mineral resources in- 

jude gates ore. Diamonds have been found 


in some tricts 
Liechtenstein 


Capital, Vaduz—Area, 65 square miles—Popula- 
tion (census 1941) 11,218. 
Liechtenstein is on the Upper Rhine between 
Austria and Switzerland. It was (until 1866) 2 
the German Confederation. It was 
Beecticaly a dependency of Austria until the Diet 
lared its complete independence (Nov. 7, 1918). 
treaty with Switzerland (1920) that country ad- 
ters its posts and telegraphs and by treaty 
(March 29, 1923) it was incorporated in the Swiss 
cus territory. 


Felix of Bourbon-Parma. ‘They have @ son and 
heir, Prince Jeane (born Jan. 5, 1921) and four 
daughters and another son. [ 

In the elections (Oct. 21, 1945) the Catholic- 
Ere coalition gained 34 of the 51 Assembly 
seats. . re 

Luxembang, founded its first Army (1945). Two 
battalions of light infantry, comprising 1,825 men, 


Minister, said it was planned to raise and equip @ 


toms ry. Its foreign interests are Tep- 
resented by Switzerland. 

7 The Fronle are agricultural; stock raising is 
highly developed. The monarchy is hereditary. By 
the Constitution (1921) legislative powers Test 

a Diet of 15 members, elected for four years 

direct vote. on a basis of universal suffrage and 

‘oportional representation. The reigning prince 1s 
Erenz Joseph II. He succeeded his u cle, Prince 
Franz I, on the latter’s abdication (March 30, 1938). 
‘The “Prime Minister is Dr. Alexander Frick (ap- 
pointed Sept. 3, 1945). 

The ruler of Liechtenstein makes an annual 
contribution to the public treasury (about $110,000 
@ year). The country is virtually taxless, not only 
Be Feason of the ruler’s contribution but through 
fact that, because they are tax-exempt, large 
Gnternational corporations set up headquarters 
‘there, pay nominal fees for the privilege and escape 
the taxes in their own countries. 

Liechtenstein has no military forces. The police 
force numbers 50. - 

The country is predominantly Catholic. 
ai Government revenues (1944) were estimated at 
2,530,490 francs, expenditures 2,435,749. 


Lithuania 

gi (LIETUVA) 

¥; ‘Capital, Vilna—Area, 22,959 square miles—Pop- 
| lation (estimated 940), 2,879,070. 

| Lithuania,'a Baltic state, is pounded of the north 
_ by Latvia, on the east by Poland, on the south by 
Poland and East Prussia and on the west by East 
‘ and the Baltic Cog 


13, 1945). 3 
Luxemburg is a country of small landowners; 


430,000 of the 500,000 acres devoted to agrees 
are farmed by resident owners. The principal crops 


are oats and potatoes. : 
The mineral output of Luxemburg, despite its 
size, is enormous and includes iron, pig iron and 


steel. 
Mexico 


(REPUBLICA MEXICANA) 
Capital, Mexico City—Area, 763,944 square miles 
—Population (estimated, 1942) 26,625,826. 


the ‘Gulf of Mexico; on the south by Guat 
and on the southwest and west by the P eine 
Ocean. The Gulf of California, 739 miles long wil 

a maximum width of 190 miles, makes a huge in= 
dentation in the western coast, completely separat- 


The Sierra Madre mountains run north and 
south near the western coast, turning near Colima 
and continuing nearly due east. paralleling the 
coast intoathe Central American countries. Near 
the Guif Coast another range of mountains—a con~ 


nearly to Vera Cruz. } 
Between the twe ranges lies the vast tableland 


of Mexico, altitude from 5,000 to 8,000 feet, with a 
delightful climate and with the vegetation and 
products of the temperate zone varying with the 
altitude. The Jowlands along the coast are tropical, 


in the foothills; hot and 
Tising to subtropical ont gaat 


uuntry, or become part of Poland, was 
er consideration by the League of Nations when 
R . 9, 1920) General Zeligowski, with 15,000 
| $2fish troops, occupied Vilna, historic Lithuanian 
capital and declared it annexed to Poland. Vilna, 
; decision of the League of Nations (1923) 


Warves, warehouses and docking machi- 
. was returned to German (March 22, 1939) 
a demand of the pees based on, the self-deter- 
ion of the peoples. - 

¢huania is essentially an agricultural country, 


i 


ates 
1919) and was married’ (Nov. 6, 1919) to rince_ 


tinuation of the Rocky Mountains—runs down) 


were formed at the start and Pierre Dupong, Prime — rs 


» wal ~ pa ; j ’ 


t * 


le 
* 360 
‘ ; ’ * 
“gold, copper, lead, zinc, antimony, mercu’ 
i: ‘arsenic, amorphous graphite, molybdenum. coa 
: and opal. Petroleum production is huge and is 
‘operated almost entirely by the Government. - 
Agriculture and stock-raising are the chief in- 
f distries. The country is marvelously rich, but the 
x land is barely scratehed except on the larger 
5 ranches; primitive methods of cultivation prevail 
s Arable lands are estimated at 275,000,000 acres of 
which 12,000,000 acres are farmed. The grazing 
i Jands cover about 120,500.000 acres and_ forests 
! 44,000,000 acres of which 25,000,000 are estimated 
{ to be rich in pine. spruce, cedar, mahogany, rose- 
; wood and logwood. Some of the more important 
products are corn, rice, sugar, wheat, coffee beans 
tomatoes, tobacco, cotton, garbanzos, cocoa, sisal, 
bananas./ About 50% of the world’s supply of sisal 
comes from Yucatan. 
The labor law obliges employers to contract 
_ directly with the unions for their help; recognizes 
the right to strike, and the right of strikers to clos¢ 
; @ business until the issue is settled; obliges em- 
+ ‘ ployers to provide hygienic living quarters for their 
i employees; and stipulates that 80% of the em- 
ployees of all industrial and commercial concerns 
shall'be Mexican citizens. The eight-hour six-day 
week is established. Minimum: wages are fixed by 
special commissions in eacH region, and regional 
F boards of conciliation and arbitration are provided 
ete) pie ee > 
Mexico has pursued (since 1915) a policy of land 
_ , distribution, seizing large estates and partitioning 
+ them among the poor. Under this system peasant 
groups organize, certify they have no lands or 
means of support and apply to the Agrarian Com- 
missioner for a collective farm. The Government, 
after investigation, assigns to them expropriated 
“Yand or seizes the land for their use. The title 
rests in the Government, but the peasants are al- 
lowed to use the lands, paying rent out of their 
crops. If not cultivated for two years the land is 
subject to forfeiture. There were distributed 
(1915-1941) 65,000,000 acres among 1,606,507 peas- 


ants: 
President Avila Camacho decreed (1940) that 
individual land titles be given ‘‘as soon as possible’ 
, to 1,500,000 Mexican peasants living on the Re- 
public’s communal farms. Under the decree 65,- 
- 00,000 acres have been parceled out ong the 
_ peasants, but communal operation of the fafms 
continues. ¥ 
.. The Government regulates farm production and 
fixes maximum and minimum prices for farm 
products. The exportation and, importation of 
agricultural products are under Staie control. 
_ Mexico is linked to all parts of the continent by 
' aviation service. 
_ Mexico has been much torn by civil’ war and 
insurrection since achieving its independence from 
at (proclaimed Sept. 15, 1810, and effected in 


At a general election (July 7, 1940) Gen. Manuel 
, Avila Camacho (born April 24, 1897) was elected 
rn president. 
A; Mexico is governed under a Constitution (pro- 
A mulgated Feb. 5, 1917) replacing the Constitution 
of 1857. It was amended chiefly as to tenure of 
5 _ Office (1929 and 1933) and now provides that the 
ie president shall; be elected for a term of six years 
‘and thereafter shall be iueligible for that office; 
- the 58 ‘Senators for six years (half the Senate 
pr being renewed at a time) and 170 Deputies for 
_ ‘three years. Senators and Deputies are ineligible 
to succeed themselves in office but are eligible 
| after a term has intervened. The Senate has two 
members from each State and the Federal District; 
the Chamber is elected on a population basis. ' f 
‘ Mexico is declared to be a Federal Republic of 
Ren 28 States, each having a large measure of home 
a tule and with governor, legislature and judiciary 
; elected by universal suffrage in a general election. 
a There are also two territories whose governors are 
: appointed and may be removed by the President 
: and a Federal District containing Mexico City gov- 
’ erned by Federal Commissioners, The President 
' appoints a Cabinet of nine ministers and eight de- 
partment heads with cabinet rank, who are 
2 responsible to him and may be dismissed by him 
a ey right to oe from Magivo without 
cess’’ any foreigner whose 

Bs miay, deem “inexpe alent. Presence he 

an ary service in the Army or Nationa 
43 is compulsory. The President, through the a 
tary of War, exercises supreme command. The 
measiire (made a law 1940) calls for the 
training of 50,000 reserves annually inti) a reserve 
of 200,000 has been developed. Mexican troops 
Served with the Allies in Italy. The Navy consists 
“s ee escort Upeeeiegten coast 8uard patrol boats 

inor craft, and is used chiefi 

coasts. There is a small air force. Be ROMEG TADS 
Education is free and compulsory up to 15 years 
of age. Vocational instruction, particularly in agri- 
culture, is being promoted.’ There are normal 
schools for both sexes throughout the country and 
some hundred technical schools. The National 


University of Mexico, (fo 
among Pa tele Dinemiiee maak as 


universities, and in the 


Foreign Countries—Mexico; Monaco; Morocco ~ 


© 


capital are many higher institutions of le 
and culture and scientific institutions and socie 
Education in primary, secondary and noi 
schools is socialistic and divorced from all religi« 
doctrines. ees . 
There is full religious freedom and services | 
held daily and without interference throughs 
the Republic in churches of all creeds. The nm 
jority of the people are Roman Catholic. | f 
Mexican Constitution forbids any church to od 
real estate. ~ : ee 
Mexico established (1943) a social security s: 
tem for insurance to cover industrial accidex 
and diseases,° non-industrial diseases and Ux 
ternity, incapacity, old age and death and = 
voluntary unemployment at an advanced age. Tie 
law makes it compulsory to insure workers Wie 
render services under a contract of labor, ine : 
vate or State enterprises under labor or mix 
administration, members of productive coopt 
tives, and apprentices. % ‘ 
With the declaration of war against the 
June 1, 1942) constitutional guarantees were Su 
pended and extraordinary powers given to 
President for the duration of the war. I 
The monetary unit is the peso with an avefa 
value of $.205. The budget (1944) estimates 1 
ceipts of 1,102,000,000 pesos; expenditures the san 


Fy 


Monaco i 
Capital, Monaco—Area, 7.99 square miles—F oF 
ulation (census, 1939) 23,973. 2 


Monaco is a small principality on the Medites 
ranean surrounded by the French Department | 
the Alps Maritimes. An independént principali 
for 800 years, the reigning Prince was dispossess 
by the French Revolution. The line was re-esta 
lished (1814) and placed under the protectorate | 
France, (1815) of the Kingdom of Sardina. EK 
Charles III (1861) ceded his rights upon Men 
and Roquebrune to France. The Prince of Mon 
was an absolute ruler until a Constitution W. 
promulgated (June 7, 1911). This provided for? 
National Council of 12 members (1917) elected 
universal suffrage for four years. Revenue is maing 
derived from the gaming tables of the Casino | 
Monte Carlo. (Monte Carlo is a town_ with 
resident population of 9.428). | 

The French franc is the unit of currency. — | 

The principality is divided into three commune: 
Monaco-Ville. La Condamine and Monte Carlo 
which are administered by a municipal boda 
elected by vote. There isa local police force of 206 

The ruler of Monaco is Prince Louis II, (bo 
July 12, 1870). He succeeded his father, Prina 
Albert (June 26, 1922). His heir is his grandson 
Prince pape (born May 31, 1923.) ‘ 


-- 
Morocco y 
5 


a 


(MOGHREB-EL-AKSA, i.e. THE 
FARTHEST WEST) al 

Capital, Rabat—Area, 213,350 square miles—Pop 
ulation (1936), 7,093,720. - ‘ 


ie | 
Morocco of today_is the remnant of the gre z 
Shereefian Empire founded by the Arab invade 
who carried the crescent of Islam west at the 
of the seventh century and ruled all northwester# 
Africa and most of the Iberian peninsula. It 
bounded on the east by Algeria, on the north be 
the Mediterranean, the extreme point opposil 4 
Gibraltar being Ceuta; on the south by Rio di 
oe and Algeria, and on the west by the Atlantil 
an. N ei 
The country is divided into three zones—the 
French, the Spanish zone and the neutral Tangie® 
area. The Sultan resides in Rabat in the Frenclt 
zone, but Fez, Marrakesh and Meknes are acceptee 
as capitals by tradition. ~ 
Morocco came under French influence becau 
of its proximity to Algeria. A general rising of #] 
tribes eee 1910) culminating in the siege o 
Fez, called out a French expedition of pacification 
which occupied Fez (1911). For two decades there 
after the country was restless, with frequent 4 


risings, and pacification was not. completed unti 
the exile of Abd-el Krim (1926) an surrender 
Sidi Ali Hociene, last die-hard chief (1933.) | 
The French protectorate encompasses the wholé 
of Morocco (except the Ifni enclave and the 
Juby area) from the Algerian: frontier to the 
Atlantic Ocean and from the Sahara Desert in the 
south to the boundary of the Spanish zone in the 
north. The Spanish section is ; 
that extends 


id t 
som of Moulay Youssef (tei =1927). 
Along the 200 miles of the Mediterncey 
Yun the Riff hills, still unexplored. 


try from northeast to southwest extend the 
fas Mountains in five great ranges rising to an 
itude of 12,000 ft. Between these ranges lie 
tile, well-watered plains and the northern slopes 
the mountains are well wooded. Irrigation is 
eh used, though all agricultural methods and 
ements are primitive. : 

climate is healthy, especially on the Atlan- 
Coast, which is shielded from the hot winds of 
“Sahara by the Atlas Mountains, and where 
p is a “‘tell’’ or fertile region. Tangier is a 
nized health resort, also Mogador, where the 
nperature never rises above 80 or falls below 40. 
Phe most numerous of the inhabitants are the 
briginal Berbers, mountain dwellers, whose fore- 
S thrice conquered Spain, and who so long 
antained the independence of their country 
€ plains are mostly occupied by Arabs and a 
tture of the two races, known to foreigners as 
‘oors.”’ The latter are also town dwellers. The 
rd zace is Jewish, in two sections, one settled 
® from time immemorial, and the other driven 
m Europe in comparatively modern times, who 
B mear the ports, and have much of the trade. 
he People are agricultural and pastoral. Eggs 
f poultry have become the chief articles of ex- 
» reaching even to England, Other important 
borts are skins. hides, wool, beans, barley, lin- 
d and wheat. almonds, cummin and gums. The 
imports are textiles, sugar, tea, machinery 
hardware, candles and spirits. Fruit and vine- 
as are abundant and dates a regular crop 
mpets, leather goods, fezzes, woolen and silk 
S are among the manufactures, chiefiy for 
estic consumption. Mineral deposits are unde- 
but much copper, lead and tin are known 


oy . An oi! field extends from Fez to Laraish. 
osphate exists in great abundance, estimated at 
900,000 metric tons. 
ed forces landed in Morocco (Nov. 12, 1942) 
d occupied Casablanca, Oran and other towns. 
te French Resident-General is Gabriel Puaux 
bpointed June 3, 1943). 
fangier,.a seaport of 60,000 inhabitants, which 
bupies the extreme northwest corngr of Africa 
e Atlantic, was temporarily internationalized 
the chief }fediterranean powers (1911-1912), 
th a hinterland of 140 square miles, making a 
al of 225 square miles. \A convention was 
ned (Dec. 18, 1923) and a protocol (July, 1925) 
Great Britain, France and Spain, providing for 
permanent neutrality, security and internation- 
zation, Spain, however, reopened the question 
6) by a demand for full control and the in- 
poration of Tangier within the Spanish pro- 
orate. A new accord was signed (July 25, 1928) 
img Spain control of policing. A committee of 
fht consular officers and an international legisla- 
assembly of 26 members, form the government. 
sanish troops occupied the international area 
Inking the Strait of Gibraltar (June 14, 1940) 
“protect its neutrality.’”’ The Spanish military 
e (Nov. 4, 1940), ousting 
eat Britain and Spain 


zone. 
native nominal ruler 
16, 1941). 3 
“eonference of. French, British, United States 
‘Russian experts agreed (Aug. 22, 1945) on the 
blishment of a provisional international re- 
e. based on the 1923 convention and calling 
“a new conference within a period of six months. 
international: administration went into effect 
. 11, 1945). 
ie Nepal 
F al, Kathmandu—Area, 54,000 square miles 
ulation (estimated), 5,600,000. 
spal istan independent state on the southern 
of the Himalayas, bounded by Thibet on the 
hh, by Sikkim and Bengal on the east and by 
sal and the United Provinces of British India 
he south and west. Though friendly, a polic; 
‘exclusion is followed and travel discouraged. 
Ghurkas, whose Aryan ancestors from Rajpu- 
ha mixed with the Mongolic aborigines, overran 
country in the latter half of the eighteenth 
“iry. and are the dominant race. From their 
he British dian Government recruits 
ments of most valuable soldiers. The kingdom 
tains an army of 42,500 infantry and 2,500 
liery. There are many fertile valleys lying in 
iopes of the bleak and lofty mountains (which 
"Mt. Everest (altitude 29,141 ft.); and its 
ory runs into the Terai on the plains. oi 
_- It has rich forests, Nepal exports Tice, 
, hides and cattle, and imports textiles, pos 
hardware, etc. The capital is in a most fer 
"valley, cultivated from end to end, 15 mile 
20 miles wide, which supports 450,000. in- 
and is fhoted for its 2,700 Buddhist 
arly all lavishly decorated examples ol: 
rt. Ancient Hin 
ng Buddhism as the re 
e people. Slavery was a) 


~~ 
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x The sovereign is Maharajadhiraja Tribhubana. 
Bir Bikram (born June 30, 1906), who augoeedod 
his father (Dec. 11,1911). All power is held by the 
Prime Minister, always a member of ruling family: 
succession is determined under special] rules, 


The Netherlands 


(KONINKRIJK DER NEDERLANDEN) 


Capital, Amsterdam—Area, 12,862 square miles ~ 
—Population (estimated, Jan. 1k, 1944), 9,090,000. 

The Netherlands, a Kingdom in northwestern 
Europe, is bounded by Germany on the east, Bel- 
gium on the south and the North Sea on the west 
and north. Its surface is flat, with an average 
height above sea level of 37 feet, and with about 
one-fourth of its land below sea-level, reclaimed 
and protected by dykes, of which there are 1.500 
miles. Drainage of haif of the shallow Zuyder Zee, 
which covers 1,350 square miles, with an opening 
into the North Sea about 19 miles wice, designed to 
add 900 square miles to the cultivable land, “‘pol- 
ders,’’ has been under way since 1920. One part of 
the great dam (115 miles long) connecting the west. 
coast with the Island of Wieringen, was completed 
(1925) The other (1745 miles long) connecting 
the island with the eastern shore, was finished 
(1932). It has huge tidal sluices to discharge the 
waters of the “‘Lake’’ Yssel, a new fresh-water re- 
servoir fed by the River Yssel, a branch of the 
Rhine. The cost of the dam was $35,000,000, and 
the entire expenditure for 30 years on dikes and / 
drainage will be about $190,000,000. The ‘added 
value of fertile Soil will be \$210,000,000. The first 
“polder’’ of 77 square miles finished, was under 
erops (1936), and work on the second installment 
of 203 square miles was finished (April, 194™ at 
a cost of $50,400,000. a 

The Hague is the official residence of Queen Wil- 
helmina and the seat of her government, but 
Amsterdam is the sole capital of the Kinedom and 
the inauguration of the King or Queen—in accord- 
ance with the constitution—takes place in that city. 

Of the country’s 6,647,875 acres given over to 
agriculture (including gardens, orchards and pas- 
tures) 90 per cent’are in holdings of fewer than 
50 acres and more than 50 per cent of fewer than 
10 acres with 639,023 employed (1930) on the land; ~ 
50.95 per cent was directly owned. ‘There are re 
(1930) 635,345 acres of forests. Cereals, potatoes, . x 
sugar beets and other crops are raised. Commer=- 
cial fishing engages about 25,000 persons. Dairy 
products are an important industry; the cheese 
products are famous and the cattle high grade. 
On the very special type of soil found on the edge. 
of the polders and the sand dunes along the Coast, 
tulips and other flowering bulbs and roots are 
rown. The Dutch bulb is not indigenous to Hol- 
and but originated in Persia, whence it was 
taken to Holland 375 years ago. The village of 
Biskoop, with 600 nurseries, is the largest center 
in the world for flowers and ornamental plants. 

The most important industries before World War 
II were shipbuilding, the manufacture of machin- 
ery, textiles (including rayon), and chemical prod- 
ucts; also brewing and distilling: and flour milling. 
Amsterdam is famous for diamond cutting: Deift 
for pottery. Coal is found in Limburg. The mines 
are mostly government owned. 

Canals, of which there are 4,817 miles, are most 
important in internal communication; elaborate 
systems are in the citieg and feed the harbors, 
The Rhine and the Schel@t reach the sea through © 
the Netherlands and carry enormous traffic, the 
Scheldt including that from Antwerp. 

The Merchant Marine included (1939) 2,969,578 — 
tons before the war. Of these 2,500,000 tons are 
active in the United Nations war effort. 

The first Constitution after the reconstruction 
of the Netherlands as a sovereign state was pro-~ 
mulgated (1814), and revised (1815) after the ad- 
dition of the Belgian provinces, and (1840, 1848, 
1887, 1917, 1922 and 1938). It assures a hereditary 
constitutional monarchy. Executive power \rests 
exclusively in the sovereign and the States-Geheral — 
of two Chambers: First Chamber, 50 members, 
elected for six years (one-half every third year) 
by the provincial legislatures, and the Second 
Chamber, 100 Deputies, elected for four years 
directly. ' Universal suffrage for citizens of both 
sexes over 25 years ol age and proportional repre- 
sentation are in force. The Sovereign exercises the 
executive authority through a Council of Ministers, 
the President thereof corresponding to a Pa 
Minister. There is a State Council named by th 
Sovereign, of which she is President. to be con- BF 
gulted on’ all legislative and some executive mat- M 


ve he reigning Sovereign is Queen Wilhelmina. a 


4 


tgelena Pauline Maria (born Aug. 31, 1880) who Rass. 


. death of her father, Willem iit 

ath oy cha and ‘yas crowned (Sept. 6, 1898) | | 4 
"ie 

x 


. The heir to the throne is Princess Juliana, 
ont eaghter, (born April 30, 1909) and marrie 
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Jan. 7, 1937) to Prince Bernhard of Lippe-Bies- 
(Heid (born June 29, 1911). They have three 
daughters, Princess Beatrix Wilhelmina Ske Soke 
(born Jan: 31, 1938), Princess Irene Emma Eliza 
beth (born Aug. 5, 1939) and Princess Margriet 


. Francisca (born Jan. 19, 1943) in Ottawa, Canada. 


By proclamation of the Earl of Athlone as Gov- 
ernor General extra territorial status was given 
to the birthplace of the Princess. Canada waived 
any claim to the hospital suite in which the 
Princess; was born. This waiver, in effect, gave 
the hospital suite the character of Netherlands 
soil. The child was registered as a citizen of 
the Netherlands. : 

The Premier is Willem Schermerhorn, who is 
also chairman of the Council of Ministers and 
Minister of Warfare Coordination; the Foreign 
Minister is Eelco van Kleffens. 

Under the revision of the Constitution in 1922 
Netherland India has been abolished as a colony 
and made an integral part of the Kingdom. 

Germany invaded the Netherlands (May_ 10, 
1940) and occupied the country Queen Wil- 
helmina and cabinet escaped to England and 
established the Government there. The Nether- 
lands declared war on Japan (Dec. 8, 1941) and 
Italy (Dec. 11, 1941). 

German troops surrendered (May 4, 1945). 

_Army service is compulsory with every man 
liable from the ages of 20 to 40. . 

' The Navy is maintained for the protection of 
home waters and the coast and the defense of the 
Overseas Territories. 

The Army, Navy and the Netherlands East 
Indies Army maintain separate@Air Forces. 

Entire liberty of worship and conscience is guar- 
anteed. The royal family belongs to the Nether- 
lands Reformed Church. The state contributes to 


‘the support of several religious denominations. 


Education is obligatory from ages seven to 
thirteen. Instruction is free or subject to a small 
fee, in both public and denominational schools 
and teachers are paid by the State. There are 
universities in Amsterdam (Two), Utrecht, Leyden, 
Delft (Engineering), Groningen, Wageningen (Ag- 
riculture), Rotterdam (Commerce), Nijmegen 
(Roman Catholic), and Tilburg (Commerce, Ro- 
man Catholic). 

The monetary unit is the guilder (florin) with an 
average value of $.53.. 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 


Archipelago, 12,235; Banka, 4,611: Bill : 
Borneo, West Distiict? 56,664; Bornean wee nd 


6 
boina, 75,820; Ternate, 115,861; lage 
24,450; Bali and Lombok, po Fiber 


The capital was moved from Batavia to B: 
(March 4, 1942) and Japanese forces Boccia eee 
tavia the following day. After the surrender of 
peneo if 1945) British forces began the reoccupation 

A colonial army, separate from the home 
was maintained in the East Indies. There wah corn? 
pulsory militia service for whites between the ages 
of 19 and 45 and (since Aug. 1942) for natives. 
The Army numbered 120,000 at the time of the 
oeBhe Navy in the East I 

‘he Navy in the East Indies normally had thre 
cruisers, eight destroyers, 14 eubmerinen and nadie 
tional small craft. Thé main naval base is 


Surabaya, with an auxiliary Naval Air Base inlished asap. vee Niverenee bile 


| mined, but it is essentially an agricultural 


Amboh, The Naval Air Force consists of 7% 


going hydroplanes and 18 additional planes abi 


ships. Forces were largely increased (1941) byy 
threats of war, © ps j 

The monetary unit—the guilder—has the = 
foreign exchange valuation as that of the Net; 
lands 


NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES AND SOUX 
AMERICAN POSSESSIONS 


Surinam, also known as Netherlands Guian: 
situated on the north coast of South America.y 
tween French Guiana on the east and 
Guiana on the west; forests and savann 
the south stretch to the Tumuc Humac 
tains. The area is 55,143 square miles.” 
population is 189,484. - Paramaribo is the cap 

The Dutch by the Treaty of Breda (1667) | 
New Netherlands (New York) to England ins 
change for Surinam. : eal 

The United States established (1941) a. mile 
outpost in Surinam. Brazil shared in the 
rangement. 4 Ah 

The chief export is aluminum ore “‘bauxite,” 
65 per cent of the American consumption Of / 
important raw material comes from Surinam. OW 
exports are sugar, coffee, bananas, balata and ~ 
quality lumber. The Netherland guilder is 
monetary unit. Government revenues (1942) > 
estimated at 8,643,417 guilders; expenditures 
8,628,515. 4 4 

The overseas territory of Curacao consists of 
groups of islands; Curacao, Aruba and Bonaife 
near the Venezuelan coast and St. Eustatius, | 
and the southern part of St. Martin are 500/m 
to the northeast and belong to the Lesser Anti 
The area of the group is,381.1 square miles,) 
vided as follows: Curacao, 172.5 square Mm 
Bonaire, 111.9; Aruba, 69.9; St. Martin (B 
part), 13.2; St. Eustatius, 11.8, and Saba, 4.8... 

The population (Jan. 1, 1940) was 105,617, ~ 
lemstad is the capital. The chief products arec 
pulse, salt and phosphates; the principal indu 
is the refinery of oil. On Curacao the Royal DD 
Shell and on Aruba the Standard Oil Compans 
New Jersey have large oil refinegies, refining 2 
oil for Venezuela. ~ BY 

In the bay of St. Eustatius (Noy. 16, 1776) 
first foreign salute was given to\the Stars | 
oe by the order of the governor, Johanne: 

raef. . 


Nicaragua 5 | 
(REPUBLICA DE NICARAGUA) — 


Capital, Managua—Area, 60,000 square mij) 
Pepulation (estimated, 1942) 1,013,946. : 


Nicaragua lies between the Caribbean Sea, ” 
a coastline of 280 miles, and the Pacific, 200 m 
with Honduras on the north and Costa Ricé 
the south. The Cordillera range of mounta 
including many volcanic peaks, runs from not 
west to southeast through the middle ; 
country. Between this range and a range 
canic peaks to the west lie Lake Managua, 30 
long by 15 miles wide, and Lake Nicara ed 
miles long and 45 miles wide, of great impo: 
in the transport system of the country. The Patt 
Railroad, running from Corinto to Leon and ff 
Managua to Granada (171 miles), the only on 
the country is Government owned. a 

The country has had a stormy politcal hist 
revolutions have been frequent and it has 7 
necessary for the United States to land Mai 
there on several occasions to protect Amer 
lives and property. s 

The country has valuable forests, some go 


stock raising community. On the broad 
plains of the east coast, bananas and suga 
are cultivated, and coffee is grown on fhe moun# 
ats. oan PA ah gold has attained 
in the country, takin Teck co 
yack held eee = until “1s40. edenoe Oa j 
er products are mahogany and hides 
skins. Chief imports are textiles, machinery, ch 
icals and flour. The chief trade is with the Una 
States. mal 


I 
i 


Senate of 15 members elected for six years,) 
chosen by popular yote. Ex-presidents also st 
in the Senate and are appointed for life... || 

ise 


Nicaragua declared war on Japan (Dec. 8, 191! 
Germany and Italy (Dec. 11, 1941) and Bul 
Rumahia and Hungary (Dec, 19, 1941). _ 
Roman Catholic is the prevailing relig 
there is complete freedonf of worship. 


teaching of EH 1 i 
Mei nglish in: the public schools 


f 
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Yational Guard (1939) numbers 3,538 officers , The king of Norway is Haakon VI “Aur 

Men with a trained reserve of 4,000. The |3, 1872) second son ‘Of Frederick Vit wing of 
Od of enlistment is for three years and during | Denmark. He was elected King of Norway by 
ed soldiers are barred from voting. Avia- | the Storthing (Nov. 18, 1905) and crowned (June 
‘is being developed with the construction of | 22, 1906) married (July 22, 1896) to Princess Maud 
mercial and military airports. « who died (Nov. 20, 1938) third daughter of King 
he monetary unit is the cordoba with an aver- | Edward VII. of Great Britain. The heir to the 
value of $.20. The budget (1944-1945) was | throne, Crown Prince Olaf (born July 2, 1903) was 
mated to balance at 55,000,000 cordobas. married (March 21, 1929) to Princess Martha of 
; Sweden, daughter of Prince Charles. A son, Heredi- 


tary Prince Harold, was born (Feb. 21, 1937) and 

Pas Norway ao “eit rere Pata Natisns. 
ie une 9, an rincess Astrid, (Feb. 12, 1932). 
. (NORGE) The Premier is Einar Gerhardsen. / : 


Germany invaded Norway (April 9, 1940) and oc- 
cupied the country. King Haakon and_ officials 
escaped and established a Government in England. 
Crown Prince Olaf, Commander in Chief of the 
Norwegian forces, returned to Oslo (May 8, 1945) 
and: proclaimed the capitulation of the German 
apap King Haakon and the Government returned 
ater. 


lapital, Oslo—Area, 124,556 square miles—Pop- 
ion (estimated 1940), 2,937,000., 


orway occupies the west part of the Scandina- 
HW Peninsvla in Northwest Europe from the 
perrack, which separates it from Denmark, to 
North Cape in the Arctic Ocean, where on the 
“it meets Finland. The Kjolen Mountains, 
ch separate Norway from Sweden to the east, 
B to Norway in the northern part but a nar- 
fringe of country washed by the Arctic and 
h Atlantic Oceans, and cut deep by fjords of 
hic grandeur. The climate is mild and moist, 
the west coast, but cold and dry in the interior 
im the north and east sections. The country 
,100 miles long and its greatest width is 270 
ss. The coastline, including the fjords and 
later islands, is 12,000 miles long, and includes 
000 islands. 

lorway has only 4,300 square miles of land under 
bivation; rivers and lakes occupy 5,000; and 
s 29,455; three-fourths of the land is unpro- 
fe. Norway is essentially a maritime-coun- 


1940, and Japan (Dec. 7, 1941) 


$.227 based on the official German rate. 


SPITZBERGEN 
(Svalbard) 


Spitzbergen a mountainous group of islands in 
the Arctic Ocean between 76° 26’ and 80° 50’ north 
latitude and 10° 20’ and 32° 40’ east longféude, the 
largest being. West Spitzbergen (12,000 square 
miles), lies about 370°miles due north of Norway, 
half-way to the Pole. Discovered by Norsemen. 
(1194) and rediscovered by Barents (1596,) the 
islands had been the resort of whalers of several 
nations. Norway has periodically asserted (since 
1261) her claims to the islands, and from 1870 the 


he chief agricultural products are wheat, bar- 
oats, rye, corn, potatoes and hay. Forests. are 
of the principal natural sources of wealth. 
dy 70;000 men are engaged in cod fisheries; 


wegian eee inte . ea ous 
: in ‘winter herring fisheries, and 30,000 in seams of coal—a necessary whic! orway._ lacks. 
mer herring fisheries. Huge quantities of whale, The war ended the negotiations, but, following 
s, seal, mackerel and salmon are also caught. | ction by_the Peace Conference (1919) a treaty 
ning is an important industry and the country hog oa ge ee gery ee ac by we be eee 
ates, ea ain, Denmark, ance, Italy, 
ids silver, copper, pyrites, nickel, iron, zinc and Japan, the Netherlands, Sweden and Norway, 
which put Spitzbergen under the flag of Norway. 
The area is about 24,290 square miles; the popula- 
tion, around 2,700. 

e development of the coal fields has proceeded 
rapidly. The resources are estimated at 9,000,000,- 
000 tons. There are large deposits of low-grade 
iron ore and gypsum, and signs of oil have been 


country lacks coal but has become a great 
producing country by utilizing by electrical 
nission, its gréatest natural asset—water 


rr. 
he principal manufactures are food products, 
Jninery and metal work, paper and pulp, tex- 
, wood, animal Oils, soap and electrochemical veported. 

Tee eran peo canved MINOR ISLAND POSSESSIONS 


ted by the Jan Mayen, a desolate area of 144 square miles 
between Greenland and Northern Norway and 
about 300 miles north of Iceland, The Norwegian 
Meteorlogical Institute established (1921) a weather 
station there. Otherwise Jan Mayen is uninhabited. 

Bouvet Island, area 22 square miles, is an un- 
inhabited tract in the Southern Atlantic. Great 
Britain relinquished (1928) its claim to the Island 
toa Norway. 

Peter I Island, with an area of 94 ere miles, 
lies in the Antarctic and is uninhabited. ; 


. Palestine 
(ERETZ, YISRAEL-FLSTIN) 
Capital, Jerusalem—Area, 0,429 square miles— 
Population (estimated 1944) 1,676,571. 
h Palestine, the Holy Land, lying between the 
yi Mediterranean Sea and the River Jordan, Was 
formerly a vilayet of the Turkish province of Syria. 
It was conquered during.the World War by British 
troops under General, later Field Marshal, Viscount 
Allenby, Jerusalern being surrendered (Dec. 9,/1917). 
Jerusalem had been in Moslem hands since 1244, 
had been conquered and reconquered in the Cru- 
sades, and had been under the rule of the Turk 


independent and elected a 
ry King. The foreign powers 
as a result a 
independence 


in uni (Nov. 1 a 

XIII f Nor- | Administration until July 1, 1920, when a Civil 
lasted unt: fave government was set up. The country has been, 
governed (since Sept. 29, 1923) by Great Britain 


Vander a mandate granted by the League of Na- 


1945) is Lieut. Gen. Sir Alan Cunningham. 
Palestine is primarily an agricultural country, 
‘the growing of citrus fruit being the most Jucra~ 
tive commercial activity. The principal crops in= 
clude. wheat, barley, durra, olives, kersenneh, 
melons and ‘watermelons, grapes, figs, tomatoes. 
The citrus fruits are chiefly oranges and grape~ 
-fruit. Bananas are also grown. Wine making is an 
extensive industry. yeaa oer Ri erie 
pandstone, gypsum. e valley of the Jor Bal 
but oe ens eee ate shores’ of the Dead Sea yield rock salt and 
7 sulpaur, : 
“The estimated increase in. population (1922~ 
1943) was 924,523 with an. increase ol Jews ot 
eqislation agree separately 719-122, Moslems 439.538, and. Christians 59.81%, 
fo Se mginds anions Of the increase in. Jewish. population. 8¢ per cent 
the veto twice, but i the same was contributed by immigration, The density is 
a third, time, it becomes law. 154 to the square mile. : 
; 4 5 


Norway declared war on Germany (April 8-9, © 
The monetary unit is the krone with a value of 


demand became more insistent, increasing as Nor- 


i ee 
=o teh aaa 


4) | since 1517. It remained under British Military - - 


tions, The High Commissioner (appointed Nov. a. 


Ps eee so Dhaed 


5 


% 


= 
La > ae. 


; 
‘ 


4 


1364 


- A dual system of education, Arab and Hebrew, 
“prevails but, schooling is not compulsory, There 
were (1942-1043) 1,530 schools with 7,896 teachers 
and an attendance of 188.779. Schools and teach- 
ers are required by law to be registered. Under the 
Arab system of education there were (1942-1943) 
403. Government schools with an attendance of 
55,325 pupils, the majority Moslems. The He- 
brew public schools system had (1942-1943) 488 
schools with 66.317 pupils. There were 297 private 
Moslem schools and 298 private Jewish _schools. 
The Christian communities have their own’schools. 
Hebrew University, (opened 1925) on Mount 
Scopus in Jerusalem neported (1943-1944) a faculty 
of 149 teachers and 560 students. : 

There has developed considerable trade in manu- 
factured commodities, both in local and imported 
raw materials. Small scale industries and handi- 
crafts still predominate although there has been 
a flow of capital equipment for industrial enter- 
prises. Oil tanks and refineries have been con- 
structed in Haifa to process petroleum from the 
\Mosul fields. g 

The effort of Great Britain to establish Palestine 

as a Jewish homeland in accordance with, the 
“Balfour Declaration’? has met with much op- 
position from the Arabs, and outbreaks of violence 
have marked the histo#y of the country for the 
past 29 years. ke 

| ‘The Balfour declaration (Nov. 2, 1917) was: ‘‘His 

esty’s Government views with favor the estab- 
ent in Palestine of a national home for the 

iA Jewish people. and will use their best endeavors to 
facilitate the achievement of that object. It being 
clearly understood that nothing shall be done which 
May prejudice the civil and religious rights‘of ex- 
isting non-Jewish communities in Palestine, or the 
rights ‘and political status enjoyed by Jews in any 
other country.’’ 

‘Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister, Colonial Secretary 
(Oct. 31, 1933) restated the policy of the Mandatory 

Power: ‘‘There is under the mandate the obligation 
to facilitate the establishment of a National Home 
for the Jewish people in Palestine, but at the same 
time there is an equally definite obligation to safe- 
guard the rights of all inhabitants of Palestine. 
Both obligations will be most carefully observed," 

Lord Passfield in a White Paper (Oct. 20, 1930 
_amnounced that ‘‘no margin of land available for 
agricultural settlement. by new_ immigrants -re- 
mained,’”’ therefore ‘it was the duty of the man- 
_datory power to suspend such immigration until 
the unemployed portion obtain work.”’ 

Both civil and religious courts have been estab- 
lished. A new code of commercial law has been 
enacted, and many laws modernized. The official 
languages are English, Arabic and Hebrew. 

The British Government and the Administration 
in Palestine recognize the Jewish Agency (com- 
posed of Zionists and non-Zionists) as the agency 
pe she Jewish people in building a National Jewish 

Jerusalem, the Holy City, is visited annually by 
large pilgrimages of Orthodox Greek Christians. 
The Mosque of Omar occupies the site of Solomon’s 
Temple. It contains the sacrificial stone of Abra- 
ham and a relic of Mahomet. Bethlehem is also 
visited. the Church of the Nativity being reputed 
the oldest Christian church in existence. Jerusalem 
has (1944) a population of 149,300. 

On the west is the coastal plain a hundred miles 
long and 15 wide, fertile and well watered. In the 
center is the plateau of Judea. The eastern border 
‘drops sharply into the depressed valley of the 
ere forane eng vhe ead Bes, 46 miles Jong. wth 
an age W. of e miles, 1, % 
sea level. 292 ft. below 

principal imports are cotton, te 
petroleum, cigarettes and rice; ae 
ports are oranges, soap, wines, 
es almonds, 

e chief ports of Palestine’are Haifa and Jaff: 
with light draft vessels go ANY Gaze 
and Acre. ae going to Tel-Aviv, Gaza 

railroa as been constructed fr 
where rail communications with Cairo. Bevel, oat 
and Tripoli, Lebanon, where rail connections with 
_ Ankara and Istanbul, Turkey, are resumed. 

The unit of currency is the Palestine pound 
equal in value to the British pound. The budget 


. Ma 
lis 


sugar. 
nd the chief font 
elons, apricots, 


(1942-1943) recorded revenues of £8,851,879 and 


expenditures of £10,253,285, 


: TRANSJORDAN , 
Transjotdan is an Arab state s 

the Palestine Mandate yet separate toby alse 

(since Sept. 1, 1922). It is under the responsibility 


of the High Commissioner for Palestirle, who has a|b 


British agent there, in accord with an a; 

concluded between the British Government ag 
the Emir (signed Feb. 20, 1928) and ratified (Oct 
31, 1929). Under the Organic Law the Emir ad- 
ministers the country under a council of advisers 
The first legislative assembly, of 22 elected depu- 
wine Hale in Abduiets eecceed 

ul Second son of King Huss 

of the Hejaz, and brother of King Feisal ot ay 


f er: eS Rue I 
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(born in Mecca in 1882) and became ruler 


Py ete 


\ 


1921). EN 
The boundaries of Transjordan shave 
determined, but roughly, on the west 
separating it from Palestine runs from _ 
of Tiberias down the Jordan to the Dead § 
thence south across’ Wadi el Araba to 
on the Gulf of Sinai; on the north it is if 
from Syria by the River Yarmuk, thence easi 
to Imtar and thence a straight line northeag® 
ward Abu Kamal on the Euphrates; on the 
the boundary between it and the Iraq runs ie 
from Abu Kamal to the junction of the bounage 
ot the Iraq and Nejd; on the south lies the king: 
of Saudi Arabia. 4 . 
The area is approximately 34,740 square 
and the’ population is estimated at 400,000, c 
nomad Arabs, of whom about 330,000 are Mo 
medan, 50,000 Arab Christians, and 20,000 0% 
sians. The official language is Arabic. yt! 
The King of the Hejaz (1924) transi 
Akaba, Maan and Tebuk to Transjordan. ~~ 
The country is largely desert except for a 30 
strip between the Jordan and the Hejaz rai 
which traverses the country from Dera to M 
its present terminus. A road fit for motor u1@ 
extends from Jerusalem to the capital. Amma 
where there is a British aerodrome and ain 
detachment. : 
The Transjordan frontier force numbeng® 
officers and 1,577 men: There is an additional J 
ef some 700 men raised in Palestine and TY 
jordan, and officered largely by the Britis i 


a 


Panama ®| 


(REPUBLICA DE PANAMA) 


Capital, Panama—Area, 33,667 square mi 
Population (estimated 1941) 635,836. | 


In 1513 Vasco Nufiez de Balboa forced his 
through the jungles to discover the Pacific 0 
Spain’s Emperor Charles V established (1538 
Real Audiencia de Panama with jurisdiction ¥ 
Nicaragua to the north and all the Spa 
Provinces to the south as far as the Stra 


J Magellan, including the Provinces of Cartag 


Peru, Chile and what is now Argentina. Pai 
became independent from Spain by a moveme: 
its own (Nov. 28, 1821), and subsequently jai 
the Great Colombian Confederation formed 
Venezuela, Colombia and Ecuador. -Panama 
away from Colombia on several occasions but 1 
fully succeeded in separating until Nov. 3, 
when it finally seceded and- became an i 
pendent Republic and-was recognized (Nov¥./ 
by the United States. It occupies the € 
thmus of that name connecting North.) 
outh America, lying between the Caribbeans 
on_the north and the Pacific on the south. 
By treaty (Nov. 18, 1903) ratified (Feb. 23, 
and with a supplemental (Taft) agreement ( 
the United States acquired the right to cons 
the Panama Canal across the Isthmus, a strip 
Canal Zone) extending for five miles on each 
of the Canal, the terminal cities of Cristal 


usiness be established in 
Canal Zone, and only Go be 
lowed fo reside Paes vernment employees Be 
e al area of Panama, as 
unoccupied and only a small part of the semi i 
is properly cultivated. Immigration is restric 
The forest resources are Stock raisin 
extensively carried on. hief r 


shosen by the WN C 


A. Jiminez was elec! 


\ — 


visional President. Women voted for 


e 1945. 
ama encod (1941) to the United States fo 
duration of the war air and anti-aircraft bases 
“ protection of the Panama Canal. The 
y has no Army or Navy but United States 
rs assisted in the formation of a cadet corps 
Peeutia, tier 
anama déclared war on Japan (Dec. 7, 1941), 
Gérmany and Italy (Dec. 12, 1941). , 
ie Roman Catholic religion prevails but other 
have representation. Education is com- 
ory-for all children between the ages of seven 
115. There are 588 primary schools, seven 
yndary schools, a college for the higher in- 
ction of boys, a secondary school for girls, a 
essional school for girls and crafts and trades 
pols for boys. The National University is in 
ama City. Spanish is the official language and 
sé is compulsory. 
he silver balboa is the unit of currency, and 
iquiyalent in value to the United States dollar. 
budget (1945-1946) is $29,996,661. 


Paraguay 
> REPUBLICA DEL PARAGUAY 


tal, Asuncion—Area (including Chaco;, 
oe miles—Population (estimated 1941) 
420. y 

aguay, one of 
ith America, i 


e two inland countries of 
unded on the north by 
on the east by Brazil and 
fantina, on the south by Argentina, and on the 
by Argentina and Bolivia. The extensive 
is are excellent for pasturage and agriculture, 
the mountain slopes are covered with luxuriant 
Bsts. It is one of the best watered countries in 
world. The Paraguay River, the Republic's 
sb important waterway, is navigable for vessels 
9-foot draft as far as Asuncion and Concepcion, 
jeyond for smaller craft for practically its 
ire length (1,800 miles). 
gular steamer service is maintained - from 
Aires on the Parana-Paraguay Rivers as 
-as Asuncion, where extensive port improve- 
nts have been made, including .the dredging of 
adequate river channel and the construction of 
proof warehouses and railway terminals. There 
anh mail and passenger services between the 
es. 
araguay regained 91,800 square miles (Oct. 10, 
) by the terms of the Gran Chaco Peace Set- 
snt by which almost the entire Chaco country 
s awarded to Paraguay, thus ending a dispute 
Bolivia since 1870. wate BS 
rtly after the war (1870), a Constitution, 
Jed after that of the United States, providing 
‘a republican form of government, was adopted. 
‘new Constitution (accepted in a plebiscite 
8: 13,52 4, 1940) is designed to 
‘inate anti-social abuses, regulate national 
ith a view to preventing monopoli- 
on of consumption goods and artificial price 
titution retains the funda- 


is 
via and Brazil, 


roperty as the 


rship, to 
vad ions for legiti- 


sees fit an 


Cabinet which exercises all 
overnment. It informs the 
‘of its policies 
the Constitution, 
late economic 


rOp' 
h Stat 


es. 
he President i 
3) whose term expires 
ay declared war on 


y , 1945). ] 
All Mittens trom 1 to 22 years of age are sub- 
to obligatory military service. In case of gen- 
mobilization all citizens from 18 to 45 are 
et to conscription. In the peace-time army 
are 3,000 men and 100 officers. A modernly 

4 naval fleet patrols’ the rivers. 
“Roman Catholic:religion is established, but 
are tolerated. Primary education is com- 
ry between the ages of 7 an 14. 
ormal schools, one in the capital and: five 
university in As ; 
ua 


s Higinio Morinigo (elected Feb. 
in 1948. 
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large yields. The livestock indust 
Latest statistics show that Peniy tet GeO 


4,500,000 caitle excluding hogs and other live- 


stock. Several saladeros, or beef curin) = 
ments are located near Asuncion. lds 

The chief -xports are oranges, yerba mate, tim- 
ber, hides, tobacco, beef products, quebracho wood, 
cotton, tannin, lace and vegetable oils. Chief im 
ports are textiles, foodstuffs. hardware, fancy 
goods, wines and spirits, pharmaceutical products, 
automobiles, ready-made clothing and hats. 

The monetary unit is the guarani of which three 
and 27 centimes equal $1. The budget (1943) es-° 


timated revenues at 13,926,782 guaranies; expendi-— 


tures 19,925,685. 


Peru 
(REPUBLICA DEL PERU) 


Capital, Lima—Area, 532,000 square 
ulation (1940 census) 7,023,111. 


Peru, situated on the Pacific coast of South 
America, is bounded on the north by Ecuador, on ~ 
the northeast and east by Colombia and. Brazil, and 
on the southeast by Bolivia; at its southernmost 
tip is the narrow Republic of Chile, Peru has a 
Pacific coastline of 1,410 miles and an extreme 
width, from coast to ea@tern jungle, of about 800 
miles. Culturally it is the oldest of the South 
American nations, having been for centuries the 
leading political power on the continent; first as 
the center of the Inca Empire; later as Spain’s 
foremost viceroyalty in the New World. 

Here the Andes reach their highest altitudes, 
seven peaks towering above. 19,000 feet. The 30- 
mile wide strip of land along the Pacific is a 
desert except as it is irrigated from streams from= 
the mountains; the uplands or western slopes of 
the Andes are well watered and also the eastern 
descent to the Amazon basin, tropical lowlands. 
very fertile, thickly wooded in parts with much 
wild rubber, and thinly populated. Iquitos, the 
capital of this district, is 
Amazon, 

Lima, the capital, is called ‘‘City of the Kings,”’ 
it is the most important commercial center of the 
country. Callao (80,000 population). important in- 
austrially and the chief seaport, is connected with 
the capital by two railroa*s ond three highways. 

The first trans-Andean highway to penetrate the 
Amazon basis of Peru was completed (1943). The 
roadway extends northward from Lima across the 
Ances via Oroya, Cerro de Pasco, and Tingo Maria, 
to Pucallpa, a small port on the 
of the Ucayali River. The new 500-mile roadway 
opens a vast undeveloped region to settlement. 

Though agricultural and pastoral products com- 
prise only 40% of the value of the total exports, 
85% of the population is dependent, directly or 
indirectly, upon them ky agriculture and s 
raising. 

The chief crop and leading agricultural export 
is cotton and averages 20% of the country’s total 
exports. About 100,000 
the industry. Second only to cotton as a money 
erop is sugar. 
sugar cane, the production of cane amounts 
more than 3,000,000 metric tons; 80% of the 
crop is exported. Wheat, rice, potatoes, beans, 
bariey and quinua are also raised. Corn, native 
to Peru, is grown throughout the country, forming 
a staple food for a large part of the Indian 
population. 

Of the total arable area of 29,460,000 acres it is 
estimated that only 3,617,000 acres are actual. 


under cultivation. ¢ 

The mountains are rich in minerals and many 
valuable mires, some dating back to the Incasm 
are being worked. The country is the largest pro- 
ducer in the world of vanadium. Petroleum and its 
derivatives account for nearly half of the value of 
total mineral production. Mineral production (1942) 
was valued at 374,732,746. soles. 

The chief exports are crude petroleum and pe- 
troleum derivatives, sugar, copper bars and cotton; 
imports are machinery and vehicles, foodstuffs, 
bestia, metals and products, chemicals, dyes an 
paints. \ 

Peru ended relations ‘with Germany, Italy and 
Japan (Jan. 24, 1942) and considered itself in 
“actual state-of belligerency’’ with Germany and 
Jaogn (Feb. 12, 1945). 

BY the Constitution (April 9, 1933) the goyern= 
ment consists of a President and two Vice-Presi- 
dents, elected by direct suffrage for a period of 
six years and are barred from re-election. _Na- 
tional legislative authority is vested in a Con- 
gress composed of a Chamber of Deputies and 2% 
Senate, ‘The number of members each 
determined by law, and elections are fdr six years. 
Chamber members must be at least 25 years of 
age; Senate members at least 35 years of age, and 
ali must be native-born Peruvians and in posses- 
sion of the right to vote. The President is advised 
by an Economic Advisory Council of appreximately 
50 members, specialists in their fields. 

The President is Jose Lnis Bustamante Rivero 


niblen Sane 


" (elected June 10, 1945). 


over 2,000 miles up the — 


navigable waters - 


ersons are engaged in » 
ith 130,000 acres devoted to 
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Ke i ~ Religious liverty prevails but the Roman Catholic 
) religion is protected by the State. _. 
; “Suffrage is granted to literate citizens, and, in 


municipal elections, to, adult or married women. 
f Voting. ie compulsory for literate males between 
the ages of 21 and 60. 
Education is free and compulsory between the 
St ages of seven and 14. The University of San 
a Marcos (founded May, 1551) is one of the oldest 
institutions of learning in the-western hemisphere. 
There are three other universities. — ‘ : 

About 60 per cent of the population is Indian, 

the white, (10%) ‘is predominantly of Spanish 
“descent. ‘The remainder are chiefly. mestizos. 

Spanish is the official language, but a large part 
-of the Indian population still speaks Quechua or 
Aymara, ; 

Military service is compulsory with two years 
jn the active army, five years in the first reserve, 
five in the second reserve and 20 years in the. 
National Guard. The Army consists of approxi- 
mately 35,000 men. The Navy is composed of two 
cruisers, two destroyers, four submarines and gun- 

| boats and river craft. 3 ‘ 

The monetary unit is the sol with an average 
value is $.15. The budget (1945) estimated re- 
ceipts and expenditures to balance at 546,546,666 
soles. 


. Poland 


(RZECZPOSPOLITA POLSKA) | 


Capital, Warsaw—Area, 150,470 square miles— 
Population (estimated Jan 1, 1939) 34,775,698. 


Poland, a kingdom whose history dates from 
.966, and 4 great power from the.fourteenth to the 
seventeenth century, in four partitions (1772, 1793, 
' 1795 and 1939) was apportioned among Prussia, 
Russia and Austria and Germany and Russia. 
Overrun by the Austro-German armies in the 
Nov. War its independénge (self-declared on 


v. 9, 1918) was recogmized by the Treaty of 
Tsailles (June 28, 1919) by the Council of Am- 
bassadors’ orders under it and by the Treaty ot 
Riga. The territory ‘detached from Prussia and 
returned aggregated 6,973 square miles and in- 
cluded Pomorze, the Polish Corridor, and, by plebi- 
Scite, Upper Silesia; from Russia, 101,196 square 
miles; and from Austria, 30.914 square miles. 
When Polish Gen. Zeligowski seized Vilna (Wilno) 
. the old capital of Lithuania with its surrounding 
- territory by a raid in (October, 1920) the Council 
of Ambassadors finally handed it over to Poland 
(March 15, 1923). This added 11,140 square, miles. 
'~ Poland annexed from Czechoslovakia (1938) 419 
square miles wjth a population of 241,698. 
Poland is bounded on the north by Germany, the 
Baltic Sea, Danzig, East Prussia, Lithuania and 
_ Latvia; on the east by Union of Soviet -Socialist 
Republics, on the south-by Rumania, Czechoslo- 
yakia and Germany, and on the west by Germany. 
. Access to Free City of Danzig (Gdansk), for- 
Merly of the German Empire, as a port on the 
Baltic Sea, was granted by the Treaty of Versailles, 
and Danzig was brought (1922) within the Polish 
_ customs frontier. . 
pate Ave per cent. of the population engages in 
agriculture in peacetime. There are approximately 
44,478,000 acres arable; 13,000,000 pastures; 22,153, - 
000 forests; 9,000,000 gardens and other uses. The 
-* chief crops are wheat, rye, barley, oats, potatoes 
and sugar beats. Forests cover 23% of the country 
and contain Scotch pine, spruce, fir, larch, decidu- 
_. ous trees, beech, oak, alder, birch, alm, aspen, and 
6thers, Woodworking industries are important. 
‘ Poland possesses .great®mineral wealth, particu- 
" rly coal, besides iron, lignite, petroleum, natura} 
8: Salt, preessium open on pe 
+ ermany an ussia invaded and conquer 
_ Poland (Sept, 1-27, 1939). A treaty of Martin 
the fourth Pera of Poland) was signed by 
i _ Germany and the U.S. S. R. (Sept. 29) by which 
thy they divided the country between each. It is es- 
timated that Germany received 72,500 square miles 
with a population of approximately 22,500,000—all 
the territory ceded to Poland by the Treaty of Ver- 
Sailles. To the U. S.S. R. went some 78,000 square 
miles of territory with a population of 12,775,000 
The territory gained by Russia comprised por- 
b 4 tions of White Russia and the Western Ukraine 
18) all of which por annexed by the U. S.S. R. ; 
oland’ an ussia signed an agreement in 
London (July 30, 1941) abrogating th 
car cesney ecord eoarokeret Poland, itimncasiien 
ussia cleare: oland of the German invader 
(1945) and the lands taken in the iti 
were returned. 8 eI fourth partition 
or! overnment-in-Exile was formed by the 
qs: in Paris (1939). It moved to Bordeaux Uebany ae 
t _ then to London. There was formed in Lublin, Po- 
i land (1944) a Polish Committee of National Liber- 
: ation designed to perform the functions of the 
Se pendant Government in the liberated sections of 
A new Provisional Government was formed (J 
23, 1945), and it included members of the Daas 
| and Lublin Governments. Edward Osubka Mo- 
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atholic ; rawski, Premier of the Lublin Goyernmer t. 

i 


named Premier and Stanislaw Mikolajezyk, fc 
Premier of the London Government, was 1 
Oeputy Premier. This Government was estak 
until elections could be held. To replace the Fag: 
dency, which was the major source of po 
any Polish Government, Wincenty Witos and | 
Stanislaw Grabski joined Boleslaw Bierut. 
Presidential Council to rule until the elec 
were held. al 
Poland declared war on Japan (Dec. 8, 4| 
Education was free and compulsory in the Pf 
Republic. There were universities in Wage 
Lwow, Cracow, Posnan (Posen), Wilno (Vi! 
and Lublin. i 7m | 
The Polish Census (1931) reported, 20,67 
(64.8 per cent) Catholics; 3,336,200 (10.4 pera 
Greek Catholics; 3,762,500 (11.8 per cent) O 
dox; 3,113,900 (9.8 per cent) Jews; 835,200 (2 
cent) Protestants and other religions, 197,90 


per cent). 5 

The monetary unit is the zloty with a vah 

approximately $.188 in American money. \ | 
Portugal i: 


(REPUBLICA PORTUGUESA) 1 | 


Capital, Lisbon—Area, 35,582 square mil 
Population (estimated, 1944) 8,043,315. #! 


Portugal occupies the western part of the I 
Peninsula, being bounded on the north and eas 
Spain and on the south ang west by the Afilall 
Ocean. The Azores and Madeira Islands ing 
North Atlantic, are politically an integral pa 
thé republic. The country is mountainous. As 
one-third of the land is cultivated. Viney; 
abound, and wines, olive oil and fruit are lan 
produced.. Wine-making is the chief indu: 
Forests of pine, oak, cork and chestnut cover ° 
of the country, and cork, of which the aye 
annual production is 140,000 metric tons, is 
second largest industry. Portugal has much m 
wealth (including coal, pyrites, lead, copper, , 
wolfram, kaolin, sulphur, lithium, titeqiomes w 
is undeveloped because of a_ scarcity of ele 
Power and transportation. The sardine a 
are important. Hides and wool are exporte | 

Portugal, an independent state since the twe 
century, was a kingdom until a revolution (1/ 
drove King Manoel Il, from the, throne and 
vublic was proclaimed. a | 

A new Constitution adopted by a plebiscite (1 
and amended (1935 and 1936) provides some 
tures of ‘‘Corporative State.”’ Atgthe elections () 
and 1938) only one list of candidates selene 
Government committees was presented. Republiv 
and Socialists abstained. Two assemblies 00 
members each were chosen—the first, the Natill 
Assembly, to exercise legislative and finan 
powers, by direct election by heads of famm 
Tegardless of sex; the second, the Corpore ; 
Chamber, chosen through a system of guild 
syndical representation. The Corporative Chit 
ber deals with economic and social matters, || 
reviews some legislation. The Assembly may ok 
ride a Presidential veto by a two-thirds vote. 

The President is General Antonio O 
Fragoso Carmona (elected 1926 ‘and re-eleé 
1928, 1935 and 1942 for 7-year terms). The Prev 
is Antonio de Oliveira Salazar. 

Portugal granted to Great Britain (1943) bs 
the Azores Islands as an Allied air and naval bij 
fuente ended relations with Germany (Me 


Suffrage is extended to males and fi Sy 
certain educational or tax Mayen Gna 
Military service is compulsory between the aget 
20 and 48.. The strength of the Army (Jani 
1940) was 30,000. There is in addition a Republil 
Guard of approximately 6,000 and a Fiscal Gi 
of about the same strength. A voluntary 
has 3,400 officers and 49,000 in the ranks.  _ 

The Navy personnel is 700 officers and 5,000 
ace es ee avy) Peg Jes of, six sloops, 

f rs, Six gunboats, f 
smnaller craft a hree Submarines, 

e dominant religion is Roman * ttt 
is freedom of worship. There are foun Gal ={ 
ties, three university schools, 45 lyceums, | 
technical schools (agricultural, industrial _ 


Sa caters unit is the escudo with an avel 
seriatia Sats copteranene, reventie -Caagm 
Eneleee of the peu is bleahees ae 
Madeira islands ie S14 socaee ilies weal 
lation (1930) of 211,610. | 

Dane 


. commercial) six art colleges and 7,890 elemen' 
ae 


PORTUGUESE POSSESSIONS 


near Bombay; and Diu, a 
from Damao.' There is a tot 


a wea Fe 


x #3 > Ay 
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in Goa and Damao, and manganese near 
iweao, where there are 200 mines. Other ex- 
%S ate cocoanuts, fish, spices, caju-nuts, and 


lacao, China, with an area of six square miles, is 
an island of the same name at the mouth of the 
ton River. It has 340,260 population, 4,322 of 
sh are Portuguese; the rest Chinese. 
uuguese Timor is the eastern part of the 
yy Asland of that name, off the north- coast of 
tralia. Holland having the western part. The 

2 is 7,330 square miles and the population (1936) 
) 463,796. Exports are coffee, sandalwood, san- 
Toot, copra and wax. The country was occu- 

ft by Netherland and Australian forces (Dec. 

i). Japanese forces occupied the Portuguese 
Of the Island early in the following year. @ 

Ihe Cape j Verde Islands in the North Atlantic. 

Bituide 25°, latitude 15°, are 15 in number. The 
I area is 1,557 square miles and the population 
8) 174.403, of which about 7,017 are white 
E products are coffee, medicinal products 
BS, fruit and grain. 

fortuguese Guinea, on the coast of Senegambia 
ef port, Bissau) has an area of 13,944 square 

eS and a population (1938) of 415,220. Chief 
orts are rubber, wax, oils, ivory and hides. 

he Islands of San Tome and Principe (joint 
ulation 48,809 according to the 1938 census) 

fut 125 miles off the west coast of Africa in the 
if of Guinea, form a province under a Governor 

B islands have an area of 597 square miles. Chie! 
ducts are cacao, coffee, rubber and cinchona 
pla, Portuguese West Africa, has a 1,000-mile 
fine stretching south from the mouth of the 

go. It is governed by a Governor Genera] 

arge powers. The Portuguese have owned it 

Ge 1575. Its area is 481,226 square miles. The 
ital is Loanda. 
he native population numbered (1936) 3,484,300 
) there are,about 59,000 Europeans. 
hief produ@s are coffee, rubber, wax, sugar, oil 
ds, cocoanuts, ivory, cattle, fish, tobacco for 

use, cotton. Diamonds are mined and ex- 
ed principally to Belgium. There are large 
osits of malachite copper, iron and salt, and 

d has been found. Portugal supplies from 
to 50% of the imports. 

Phe unit of currency is the angolar, which equals 
escudo; a fhousand are known as a conto. 
fozambique, Portuguese East Africa, extends 
m Cape Delago (10°°40’ south latitude) to the 

fon of South Africa. To the west lies the Union 

South Africa and Rhodesia (British). On the 

is Tanganyika, formerly German East Africa. 
surrendered to the British (November, 1919) 
ite than 400 square miles of that territory, the 
pnea Triangle, was transferred to Mozambique 


fozambique has 297,654 square miles, and a 
bulation- (1936) of 4,995,750, of which 120,750 
e Europeans. The capital is Lourenco Marques 
lef products are sugar, cocoanuts, and bees- 
m. Coal deposits exist. It has vast natura) 
jources practically untouched. 


“S Rumania 
* \ (ROMANIA) 


Papital, Bucharest—Area, 91,584 square miles— 
pulation (census,. 1941) 15,686,153. 
nania, whose history began in 101 A.D. with 
oman colonization of the Dacian Kingdom 
rmed by the union (Jan. 24, 1859) of the 
cipalities of Wallachia (Muntenia) and Mol- 
via; proclaimed her independence peat 10, 1877) 
ring the Russo-Turkish War from Turkish 
yerainty, acknowledged through mutual assist- 
@ pacts in the 16th century, and by the Treats 
lin (1878) lost for the second time Bessarabia 
Russia, receiving in compensation Dobrudja 
n Turkey. World War I, which she entered 
the side of the Allies (Aug. 28, 1916), resulted 
the return of Bessarabia, the addition of 


“_ 


ho} 


lansylvania with part of the Banat of Timisoara. 
e Crisana and Maramures 


ie. 
‘ 


saa Hae) and the 

rx held from Austria since 7), an G 

op of Sah SoA Lepage PECL 
i sq. mi.) an () 

ie it a combined population ot 


ee ee erie arbitration 

-Itali 
rane SO. 1940) Rumania ee! a 
ania, an area ol 1i,- 
population of 2,395,153. 


that the Soviet- 
broyided would be re- 
ern Bukowina and Bessarabia 
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would be recognized as parts of the Soviet Republic. ~ 
Northern Bukokina and Bessarabia were Hilt ai 
by_ Rumanian troops in an attack on Russia Sat 

Rumania is bounded on the north by the WU. S. 
S. R., on the east by the Ukraine and the Black 
Sea, on the south by Bulgaria, and on the west 
by Yugoslavia and Hungary. For 243 miles the 
Danube forms her southérn boundary; for 190 miles, 
from Calarasi to the Black Sea, it flows through 
Rumanian territory The Carpathian mountains 
extend southward from Bukowina to Buzau, thence 
westward to Orsova on the Danube. ‘ 

According to the Constitution (Feb. 27, 1938) the 
Government is vested in a King, a Senate and a 
Chamber of Deputies. The King of Rumania is 
Michael I (born Oct. 25, 1921), only son of ex- 
King Carol II, who abdicated (Sept. 6, 1940), and 
of Princess (now Queen-Mother) Helen of Greece. 
The Prime Minister is Peter Groza. 

Qualified citizens, male and female, over 30 years 
old, elect every six years by secret ballot a 
Chamber of Deputies as popular representatives or 
agriculture and labor, commerce and industry, and 
the professions. Nine-year term membership in’ 
the Senate is half elective, half appointive, among 
the appointed members being the royal family, the 
Patriarch and diocesan bishops of the State Ortho- 
dox Church, heads of other creeds with at least 
200,000 communicants and former high State digni- _ 
taries. The judiciary, headed by a High Court of 
Cassation and Justice, are non-removable, 

Rumania signed (Nov. 23, 1940) the Three 
Power pact for mutual cooperation among Ger-" 
many, Italy and Japan. Rumania declared war 
on the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (June 
22, 1941), Great- Britain (Dec. 6, 1941) and the 
United States (Dec. 12, 1941)~ 

Rumania withdrew from the war and accepted 
the armistice terms of the United States, Great - 
Britain and Russia (Aug. 23, 1944). The ceclara- 
tion was made by King-Michael who simultane- 
ously announced that a state of war existed against — 
the Axis. War was formerly declared against Ger- 
many (Aug. 25)> Armistice terms with the United 
Nations were signed (Sept. 13). : / 

Rumania declared the nation at war with Hun- 
gary (Sep 7, 1944). 

The soil of Rumania is fertile. Four-fifths of the 
population engage in agriculture and stock-raising. 
The most important agricultural products are 
wheat, corn, rye, barley and oats. Vineyards and’ 
orchards are plentiful. The country yields salt, 
petroleum, natural gas, lignite, gold, iron, coppers 
zine and pyrites. Flour milling, brewing and = 
tilling are important industries. 

Primary education is free and obligatory. 

Military service is universal and compulsory from 
the ages of 21 to 50. Youths between 18 and 21 
must take pre-military training. ‘ 

Liberty of worship is assured. Orthodox cle: 


are paid py the State, other clergy being sub- a4 


ventioned. 5 { 

King Michael signed (Dec. 15, 1944) a decree 
abolishing restrictions on Jews and establishing the 
groundwork for the return of full citizenship 
rights of Rumanian Jews. ed 

The monetary unit is the lei with an average 
value of $.689. The budget (1942-1943) estimated 
revenue at 71,200,000,000 lei; expenditures 72,500,- 


000,000. 
Salvador 


(BEPUBLICA de EL SALVADOR) \ 
Capital, San Salvador—Area, 13,176 square miles 
—Population (estimated, 1944) 1,896,168. ' 
Salvador, smallest of the five Central American 
the only one without an Atlantic 
seacoast, is bounded on ‘the west by Guatemala, on 


th and east by Honduras a: the Gulf of 
agecn a Pacific coastline 


high- | 


de San Miguel. 
treme height, the hi 


wheat and wheat flour. drugs and pharmaceuticals, 
the capital, 
about ea pe eet weed 

unded on the p ; 
peters Pes rail or highway with all towns of 
importance, Three seaports, La Libertad, Acajutla 
and La Union (Cutuco) are the principal means 


of entry. ot 4 
y ‘ituttion was adopted (Jan. 20, 1939) 

Seer briies for a unicameral legislative system, 

the National Assembly of Deputies which hol 


e 


fi ees 


two sessions a year. Three deputies and two al- 
% ternates from ‘each cer wsieer are elected by 
opular vote for ome year terms. a C 
than 18 years who possess their civil rights are 
. | Tequired to vote, Military men in active service, 
however, have no right to vote and are ineligible 
a to hold elective office, except the presidency. Mar- 
ried’ women more than 25 and unmarried women 
Hy more than 30 are allowed franchise. Women with 
he a professional degree are entitled to vote when 
‘ they are 21. Executive power is vested in the 
president who is elected by direct, popular vote 
for a six-year term and is ineligible for immediate 
reelection. The president is assisted by a Council 
of Ministers who are named by him. 
Gen. Salvador Castaneda Castro 
president (January, 1945). d é 
‘The three racial types are white, mestizo (of 
_ mixed white and Indian blood) and Indian, the 
i latter comprising about 20 per cent of the entire 
-. | | population. About 62 per cent of the population 
mo ates tural... ' 
H { Military service between the ages of 18 and 50 
m:! . years is compulsory in case of war, ‘ 
Pe The dominant religion is Roman Catholic and 
) the yanenage is Spanish. Education is free and 
compulsory. 
The budget (1943) had revenues of 24,308,634 
colones; expenditures 21,449,365. The value of the 
_ colone is $.40. 


was elected 


San Marino 


Area, 38 square miles—Population (Sept. 1939), 
14,545. = « 


‘San,Marino, situated ih the Apennines near 
Rimini, in the heart of Italy, claims to be the oldest 
+. State in Europe and to have been founded in the 
fourth century. A treaty of friendship with the 
Kingdom of Italy (June, 1897) was revised (1908) 
and renewed (1939). Agriculture and stock raising 
are practically the only industries. Chief exports 
are wine, cattle and building stone. 
__San Marino is governed by 4 Great Council of 
60 members elected by popular vote, two of whom 
are chosen to exercise executive power ,for a term 
of six months. In the elections (March 15, 1945) 
the Communists and Socialists won 18 seats each, 
the Republicans four, and the right-wingers 20. 
‘The militia—in number 900—consists.of all able 
s bodied persons between the ages of 16 and 55, with 
) the exception of teachers and students. There is 
no public debt, It has its own coinage and postage 
| stamps, but Italian and Vatican City currency are 
in general use. 
San Marino declared war on Germany (Sept. 
21, 1944). 


Siam (once Thailand) 
: (PRADES THAI OR MUANG-THAI) 


* Capital, Bangkok—Area, 200,148 square miles— 
Population (estimated 1940), 15,718,000. 


Siam is situated in Southeastern Asia, with 
_ Burma (British India) on the northwest and west 
and French Indo-China on the northeast and east, 
and the Gulf of Thailand, which is part of the 
China Sea, on the south and east. It also occupies 
the neck of the Malay Peninsula as far as the Fed- 
'\, erated Malay States. It is of rolling topography 

Ay with large areas susceptible to irrigation, of which 
; Li 250,000 acres have been under water -since 


The Government changed (1939) the officias 
name of the country to Thailand, the ancient name 
of Siam. he word Thai was substituted for Siamese. 
The name Siam was restored (1945). 

Bangkok, the capital, in the delta of the Menam. 
is a modern city, 

_..,. The town of Nakon Sritamaraj, 1,000 years old, 
_ ‘is the home: of perhaps the most distinctive Thai 
» art, the “‘Niello’’ work which has been practised 
’ for more than eight centuries. The process con- 
Sists in the tracing of designs on silver by means 
of gentle repoussé work and afterward filling up 
the depressions with a black metallic substance 
obtained from lead, copper and silver, melted with 


sujphur 

'. ,| Phere are many large forests, teakwood being an 
important article of export. Labor is higher than 

in almost any other Oriental country. 

The chief crop is rice, the staple food of the 
people and heavily exported. Other important 
products are para-rubber, cocoanuts, tobacco, pep- 
per and cotton. 

Mineral resources are extensive and include coal, 
mp AFH Manganese, tungsten, antimony and quick- 

Siam, one of the last ‘absolute monarchies: 
underwent (1932) a bloodless revolution, King 
Prajodhipok, a liberal, signed a new constitution. 
establishing a limited monarchy, full franchise 
for the people and an elected parliament. He re- 
fused to sign a measure taking away the royal 
power of life and death and resigned. He was 
Succeeded by his nephew, Prince Ananda (born 
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All males more 


of the country; the Blue Nile, rising in the mo 


a ' a ae 


s 
Soudan; Spa' 
A regency of three members | 
appointed to rule during the minority of 1 
Ananda Mahidol. The president of the. 
is Prince Pradist Manutharm; the other me 
are Prince Aditya, a nephew of the ex-King 


Chao Phya Bijayendra Yodkin. a former gi 
in the Army. The Premier is Seni sa. States, 


Sept. 20, 1925). 


Siam declared war -on the United States | 7% 
Great Britain (Jan. 25, 1942) but the rT 
(Aug. 16, 1945) that the declaration was void. |J— 

All able-bodied males between the ages ot 18 1% 
30 are liable to military service; two years in 
Army, and 23 in the reserves. The Air Foree!a 
sists of five wings. The Navy consists of app’ 
mately 60 small vessels, the majority modern, 

Buddhism is the prevailing religion. Therew 
(@938-1939) 18,416 temples with 140,774 priestss 

The monetary unit is the baht (tical) with) 
average value of $.38. ; 


r 7 
Anglo-Egyptian Soudan 
Capital, Khartoum—Area, 969,600 square 


—Population (estimated) 6,590,996. = 


The Soudan is bounded by Libya and Egypt 
the north, the line being the 22° north latitude; ) 
Red Sea and Eritrea (Italian) and Ethiopia on 
east, Uganda (British) and the Belgian Conga 
the south. and Frencn Equatorial Africa andT 
on the west. 4 

Its greatest length north and south is 1,650 ma 
and its greatest breadth east and west is 900 m= 
The northern zone consists of the Libyan desi 
on the west, and the mountainous Arabian dé=@% 
extending to the Red Sea on .the east, separa 
by the narrow valiey of the Nile; the central a 
has large areas of-fertility, including the rainls 
of Kassala and Tokar, the Gezira plain and | 
pastures and gum forests of Kordofan; and 
southern equatorial belt where the soil is ricli® 
and watered by tropical rains. r phi t 

It is the principal source of the world’s sur 
of gum arabic. Cotton is grown extensively. Of 
important products are sesame, senna leaves 

ods, ground-nuts, dates, hides and skins, 1 
ogany, dom nuts (vegetable ivory) chillies, sel 
(ghee), melon-seed. beans, corn, trochus” 
mother of pearl shell, shea nuts, salt, ivory 
gold. The staple food of the inhabitants is'¢ 

(great millet) 
The White Nile flows north through the milo 


tains of Ethiopia, flows northwest to its junem 
at Khartoum with the White Nile to make 
Nile that flows on in a huge S curve to enter aps 
at Wadi Halfa. Khartoum is 1,345 miles south 
Cairo, and 1,255 ft..above sea level. Former} 
hot bed of malaria, modern sanitation has élill 
nated the mosquito. ’ ' 
The population estimated at 9,000,000 Gea 
creased to 2,000,000 under Dervish misrule t 
war, fantine and disease. The _ inhabitan‘ 
partly Arabs, partly Negroes and partly N 
of mixed Arab ‘and Negro blood; the Arabs : 
Nubians are Mohammedans. The Mahdist rele 
lion (1884), culminating in the fall of Khartc 
and the death of Gen. Gordon (Jan. 26, 1 
forced the Egyptian Government, to withdil 
from the Soudan, retaining only Wadi Halfas 
the Nile and Suakin on the Red Sea as frona 
ports. The Dervishes were, overthrown by Lil 
Kitchener with the Anglo-Egyptian , arm: 
Omdurman (Sent. 2, 1898). On the reconqu 
the Soudan an agreement was signed (Jan. 19, 18 
between Eevpt and Great Britain, which fixed 

boundary, Pa Gres for the administration 0; 
a 


peo SS) 


territory by a 
with the consen’ 


Egyptian soldiers. 
While Egypt claims the Soudan as an integ 
Part, the British Government has officially” 
nounced as a fixed policy that Great Britain 
never abandon the Soudan or tolerate any 
tempt to disturb the administration. ‘a 
The educational system is directed ma Ai 
the government and consists of post-second 


the Atlantic Ocean. on the north by the 
and by France, on the east and ‘south b 
Mediterranean Sea, the British fortified si 
Gibraltar being at the southernmost tip, guar 


secondary, intermediary and elementary schows 
There are a few non-Government schools, mai 
aged by Europeans and the varoius communities} 
€ monetary unit is the Egyptian pound, + 
(1943) were £E5,861,944; expenditures £5,601, 

_Spain a 

(ESPANA) a) 

Capital, Madrid—Area 196,607 square mile 
Population (estimated, 1944) 26,761,902. | 
Spain is bounded on the west by Portugal 2 


‘> (ii 


' 


nn The learic Isl. 

., The Balearic Islands in the Mediter- 
fan (capital, Palma; area, 1,935 square miles: 
nlation, 368,173) and the Canary Islands (area. 
@ Square miles; population, 564,213), in the 
atic, are provinces of Spain; Ceuta, a fortified 

in Africa, opposite Gibraltar (area, five square 
pas population, 39,510), is part of the Province 


iz. 
Dain occupies the entire Iberian peninsula with 
@xception of Portugal. The lofty Pyrenees 
ee ctor Lap ae The me does is a high 
sed au traversed east and west by moun- 
Tahge and deficient in rainfall. - 
6 Spanish republic. was established (1931) 
H, following the victory of the Republicans 
i municipal (city, not national) elettions, 
bnso XIII, King of Spain from his birth .(May 
1886), and Queen Victoria, with the Royal 

y, went into exile (April 14, 1931). A self- 
ned provisional government headed by Niceto 
ala Zamora carried on. A Cortes, the first in 
At years, was elected (June 28, 1931) and 
ned itself into a Constituent Assembly with 
nbers elected by universal suffrage for four 
. Zamora was. elected President for six years 
@ constitution adopted (Dec. 9, 1931), unde: 
h Church and State were separated, Church 
perty confiscated, education made _ entirely 
, Provision’ made for the division of the 
estates among the peasants and other social- 
= plans made possible. 
dent Zamora dissolved the Cortes (1934) 
to the new one elected (Feb. 16, 1936) were 
ned Lieft parties, 263; Center, 62; Right, 148: 
+ the Leftist (the Popular Front) a clear ma- 
y. The Cortes at once removed Zamora from 
presidency for violation of the Constitution 
dissolving the previous Cortes, end (May 11, 
5). Manuel Azana, the Premier, was elected 
ident for a six-year term. Santiago Casares 
toga formed a Leftist Cabinet without partici- 
on of the Extremists. 

counter revolution broke out (July 19, 1936) 
he political elements opposed to the Popular 
mt. The Nationalists set up a Government at 
gos under the leadership of Gen. Francisco 
nco (born Dec. 14, 1892). The civil war.con- 
ed until the surrender of Madrid (March 28 
>). Azana fad resigned as president (Feb. 27 
D), the day that Great Britain and France 
mized Franco, and fied to France. The United 
es formally accorded recognition to the Franco 
ament (April-1, 1939). 
ie first meeting after the civil war of the 
@ Council of the Falange Espanola Tradicio- 
. which.under the sya totalitarian 
fem replaced the Parliament, opened in Burgos 

5, 1939) under the presidency of Gen. Franco 
rislate for the peace time organization of the 
ntry. 
en. Franco anrounced (Aug. 10, 1939) his 
cabinet ith himself as Chief-of-State, Com- 
der in Chief of the Army, Prime Minister and 
id of the Falange party, Gen. Franco assumed 
control of the Government (Sept. 3, 1942). 
‘re. was a mass shake-up of the Cabinet (July 
1945) when ning of the 13 ministers resigned, 

ng Gen. Jose Luis de Arrese, secretary- 
of the Falange party. Other Falange 
Hers also were lost in the shake-up but many 
ed. Alberto Martin Artajo was named 
Minister, a post equivalent to Prime Min- 
He is a member of the Catholic Action 


Inder the Republican Constitution ‘Spain had no 
s religion, although a vast majority of the 
on is Catholic. The Franco Government 
tablished Catholicism as the State religion, 
s bodies have recovered their legal status 
mfiscated property has been returned. Pri- 
education is compulsory and free and reli- 
teaching has been returned to its former 


Army was reorganized (1939) and com- 
of ten army corps, not counting the forces in 
learic and Canary Islands. Service is com- 
¢ for two years. A Ministry of the Air 
rate from the. War Ministry and having full 
rol of all ar ianon. whether civilian or military 
¢ eated (1939). The Navy consists of approxi- 
4 boats, including destroyers, torpedo 
gunboats, submarines and miscellaneous 


1943) 


the total area, but 
under cultivation 


ures and mountains 
roducts of Spain are 
lemons. 
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the Mediterranean from the to solve the country’s transport tangle. Narrow 


gauge and mining railroads were- not affected: > 
_-zhe budget (1945) estimates revenues of 10,544, 
225,000 pesetas, expenditures, 13,128,722,000. 


SPANISH COLONIES 


The colonies of Spain are now relatively unim- 
portant, in sharp contrast with those which she 
held in the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The Guinean lands in Africa (area 
10,036 square miles; population 140,000) are unde- 
veloped, and small values are taken therefrom. All 
Ggures are mere estimates. 

Spain has given France the right of pre-emption 
in case of the sale of any of these African colonies 
or the adjacent Islands. : , 

Morocco, over a part of which (area, 18,350 
square miles; population, 750.000) Spain exercises 
a protectorate and where she has suffered severe 
military setbacks, is less develaped than the Frenth © 
Algerian and other African possessjpns._ (See! 
Morocco.) Other Spanish’ possessions” are Rio de 
Uro and Adrar (area, 109,200 square miles; white 
population, 840); Ifni (965 square miles &nd-20,000 
population); Fernando Po and others near Guinea 
(795 square miles and 23,846 population). 


Sweden 


(SVERIGE) 


Capital, Stockholm—Area 173,347 square miles— 
Population (1944) 6,522,827. 


Sweden occupies the eastern and largest part of i 


the Scandinavian peninsula in northwest Europe ~ 
A mountain range separates it from Norway on the 
west, and the Gulf of Bothnia and the Tornea 
River from Finland on the east. The Baltic Sea 
separates it from the Baltic states and Germany 
on the sou#heast and south and the Cattegat from ~ 
Denm -rk on the southwest. The mountain range 
between Norway and Sweden is frequently referred 
to as the Kjolen mountain, but such a mountain 
does not exist geographically, but is merely a name 
used exclusively in certain expressions to indicate 
the dividing line between the two. countries. 

The Government is a constitutional monarchy. 
The Riksdag (Parliament) has two Chambers, the 
first of 150 members and the second of 230 mem- 
bers. All persons, men and women, over 21 are 
entitled to suffrage. 

The King of Sweden is Gustav V. (born June 16, 
1858), succeeded on the death of his father, Oscar 
Il (Dec. 8, 1907). _He married (Sept. 20, 1881) 
Princess Victoria, daughter of Friedrich, Grand 
Duke of Baden (died in Rome, April 4, 1930). . The 
Crown Prince Gustav Adolf (born Nov. 1%, 1882) 
married (June 15, 1905) Princess Margaret (died 
May 1, 1920), daughter of the Duke of Connaught 
/and granddaughter of Queen Victoria. He has four 
sons and one daughter by his first marriage. His 
second wife, Lady Louise Mountbatten, he married 
(Nov. 3, 1923). 

A Social Democratic Government rules the coun-— 
try with Per Albin Hansson as Prime Minister. 
The Coalition Government resigned (July, 1945) 
and the Social Democrats named the cabinet. 
The Foreign Minister is Osten B. Unden. Sweden 
voted (Sept. 1944) for members of the Second 
Chamber of the Riksdag. A total of 3,019,336 votes 
was cast, representing 70.1 per cent of the elector- 
ate. The following table shows the make-up of 
the Second Chamber for the last three elections?” 


1936 1940 1944 
Social-Democrats ...... . 115 134 115 
Conservatives ....-. a | 42 39 
Farmers’ Union..... . 36 28 36 
People’s Party.....-- ; at 23 25 
Communists ¥ =a eoettedl 3 15 


Socialist Party.......-.-+: 3 0 0 
Sweden ended relations with Germany “May 7, 
945). ‘ 
: recs and rivers are more numerous in Sweden 
than in any other European country except Finland. 
The Government’s hydro-electric plant, Porius, | 
in Lappland many miles north of the Arctic Circle, 
the ceriter of a vast iron mining section, has @ 
capacity of 150,000 horsepower. The water power 
resources of the country are approximately 
000,000,009 kwh. 
32 ne {jmportance of the elebtric power is shown 
by the fact that the current electrification pro- 
gram for the State Railway trackage is almost 
entirely completed. The plectaifeatton program for 
ailroads also is progressing. 
ect of broken, mountainous topography, 
Sweden contains much productive land, well 
watered, on which mee Swedes have attained high 
efficiency in agriculture. t ? 
farms whieh number about 420,000, 
120,000 are under five acres, and 270,800 between 
lave and 50-acres. Sweden's total area divides 9.4% 
arable, 2.3% meadows, 59.49% forests. The torest 
‘area is about 58,000,000 acres. In Lapland 32% of 
the trees are more bar 160 years old and 45% are 
more than 120 years 0 © owned by farmers, 


d. 
t lands 45% ar 
ao bs large landed proprietors, 27% by companies ® 
; | 


—— 


7s 
> oo 


oa 


370 


-cent of sawed and 


‘pulsory between the ages of 20 to 47. 


wi 


' important tributarie: 


having sawmills, pulp mills, etc., and about 24% 
by the state. In forestry, lumbering, sawmills and 
pulp mills, 265,000 men and women are regularly 
employed and 400,000 more obtain some part of 
their living therefrom. Before the war, 90 per 
planed wood were exported, 75 
per cent of the woodpulp and 60 per cent of the 
paper. Although this export has suffered tremen- 
dously from the loss of the markets beyond the 
séas, new ways have been found to utilize the 
products of the forest in the Swedish home market. 
Private houses, industries and railroads burn wood 
instead of coal and coke. Z 

Fabrication of rayon and other textiles made of 
pulp has increased, and it has even been possible 
to produce cattle fodder from woodpulp, production 
of this item calling for some 367,000 tons. 

About 10,000 are engaged in the mining industry, 
which is most extensive north of the Arctic Circle. 
‘THe Swedish steel is of especial value for tool 
making. e iron an@ mechanical industry em- 
ployes about 175,000; textiles, 80,000 and the paper 
industry, 60,000 2 

The population is very homogeneous, being 
entirely of the Scandinavian branch of the Aryan 


‘family, except about 30,000 Finns and 6,500 Lapps. 


Most of the people are Lutheran Protestant, which 
ts the state religion, but complete freedom of wor- 
ship exists. Education is compulsory. 

The ‘budget (1944-1945) estimated revenues at 
3,186,449,000 kronor; expenditures 4,416,061,000. 
The kronor has an average value of $.238. 

"The Army has been enlarged with special at- 
tention paid to mechanization. Service is com- 
| The Air 
Force has been increased to 16 wings. Sweden 
adopted a five-year defense plan (1942) with annual 


~ cost ‘estimated at 755,000,000 kronor. 


The Navy consists of four cruisers, seven goast 


‘defense craft, 21 destroyers, six torpedoboats, 42 


minesweepers, 28 submarines, 19 motor torpedo- 
boats, two minelayers and small craft. The per- 
sonnel is approximately 10,000. 

The Swedish merchant marine numbered (1944) 
2,107 vessels of more than 20 tons of 1,475,348 tons, 


Switzerland 
(SCHWEIZ—SUISSE—SVIZZERA) 


Capital, Berne—Area, 15,737 square miles—Pop- 
ulation (1941 census) 4,265,703. 


Switzerland is bounded on the west by France, 
the north by Germany, the east by Germany 
and Italy, and the south by Italy, It is mostly 
mountainous, having many high peaks of the Swiss 
Alps, th many fertile and productive valleys 
between, in which dairying flourishes, and much 
foodstuff is produced. The German language is 
spoken by a majority of the people in 16 of the 22 
cantons, French in five, and Italian in one. Ger- 
man was spoken (1930) by 2,924,314 persons, 
French by 831,100, Italian by 242,034, Romansch by 
44,204, and other languages, 24,797. There were 
(1930), 355.522 foreigners in the country. 

The chief cities are Zurich, Basle, Berne, Geneva, 
Lausanne, St. Gall, Winterthur and Lucerne. 

' Switzerland is the peacetime winter playground 
of Europe. Four large riverine districts con- 
tribute to its grandeur—the Rhine, Rhone, Po and 
Danube. Almost three-quarters of the country 
serve as a watershed for the Rhine, whose more 
are the Aare, Limmat, and 


Reuss. The Rhine and the Rhone rise in the 


central part of Switzerland; the Inn flows out of 
_ the mountains of the Engadine to the Danube; the 


most important Swiss tributary of the Po is the 
Tessin, which rises in the Gotthard range, The 
formation of the courses of the rivers,and_ the 
channels which they have carved in the valleys 
impart to Switzerland—situated as it is in the 
heart of Europe--great geographical importance 
from the traffic point of view, for the shortest 


* roads between north and south, east and west, ran 


through this country from time immemorial.’ The 
northern escarpment of the Alps extends into the 
foothills and rolling midlands, which are bounded 


_ by the Jura range running from north-east to 


south-west. The Alps constitute 61%, the mid- 
lands 27%, and the Jura 12% of Switzerland. 

The midlands, lyingibetween the Jura and the 
Alps, is. the cultivated and industrial district. 
where towns, commerce and industry flourish. 

The Jura is an ancient deciduous limestone 
Yange, which acted as an abutment when the Alps 
were formed, being thereby mounted in a series 
of folds running parallel.to one another. Their 
altitudes seldom exceed 4,500 ft. to 5,200 ft. 

The Alps, from the scenic point of view, con- 
stitute the most varied and beautiful chain of 
high mountains in the world. In the Swiss Alps 
there are no fewer than 70 peaks with an altitude 
ranging from 10,000 feet to approximately 15,000. 
The largest number is in Canton Valais, where the 
Dufour Peak of Monte Rosa, 15,217 ft. above sea 
level, is the highest in the country. The lowest 
point in Switzerland is also in the region of the 

jps—the shore of Lake Maggiore, which is about 
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650 ft. above Sea level, while the bottom | 
lake itself is 575 ft. below sea level. Other 
takes famous for their beauty are Zur: :| 
Lugano, Walensee, Brienz, Thoune, Lucerne, ¢ 
eva, and Constance. In all, there are atl 
lakes. page, A 
About 3,000,000 acres are under grass and a 

2,000,000 acres pasturage. Dairy products form 
chief agricultural industry, followed by cote 
fruit, poultry, tobacco, wheat, rye, oats and) 
toes. The country is famous for its wine | 
cheese. The principal minerals are salt, iron t 
and manganese, Watchmaking and_ embroi 
are important manufactures. : : 

A Swiss merchant marine, under the inis 
tion of .a Federal Maritime Navigation Bureau, 
established (1940) with its seat at Basle.” 
country had (1942) an aggyegate of 50,000 tom 
merchant shipping. / A Fi 

Switzerland is a confederation of 22 canti 
which are joined under a Federal Constitus 

(that of May 29, 1874, being now in force), /¥ 
large powers of local control retained by 
canton. The national authority vests in a pam 
ment of two chambers, a ‘‘Standerat’’ or Sti 
Council to which each canton’ sends two mem 
The lower house, Nationalrat or National Cou 
has 187 members elected according to popula’ 
one representative to about 22,000 persons. | 
President (1945) is Eduard ‘van Steiger; )” 
President Karl Kobelt. The Vice President 
succeeds the President who served for one Yi 

Social welfare legislation covers subsidies for » 
insurance, accident insurance, unemployment } 
lief, old age pensions and professional tra 
courses. 

_Primary education has been free and compuls) 
since 1874. There are seven universities, the oldid 
Basel, founded in 1460. | 

There is complete freedom of worship. ‘ 

Service-in the national militia is compuls 
and universal and the liability extends from 14 
60 years. A, total of 650,000 men was mobilized 
the Army at the start of the war in Europe, 
some of the older classes were dismissed as 
Army underwent reorganization. ij 

The monetary unit is the franc with an aye 
value of $.23. The budget (1944) estimated x 
enues of 389,300,000 francs; expenditures 5 


600,000. | 
Syria and Lebanon _ 

Area, 57,900 square miles—Population (19% 

3,908,156. i | 


Syria is a former province of anes old Tufk 
Empire, made an independent State’ by the Tre 
of Serves and administered under a mandate gif 
to France by the Supreme Council of the a 
Powers. An agreement (signed Dec 27, 1% 
transferred (as of Jan. 1, 1944) all powers hithe 
exercised by France ‘to the Syrian amd Lebam 
Governments. | 

On the north lies Turkey, on the east Iraq, 
the south Transjordania and Palestine and on | 
west the Mediterranean S€a. / ca 

Syria is divided into the Republic of Lebar 
proclaimed a State as Great Lebanon (Sep 
1920) with Beirut as its capital and the F 
tricolor, charged with a cedar on the white s 
for its flag; the State ot Syria formed by 
Damascus, Alexandretta, Aleppo, Hama E 
Hauran, and Deir Ezzor (1925), with Damascus 
the capital; the Government of Latakia (seb | 


May 14, 1930), 4nd the Government of- Jebel Drit 


both under direct French ‘administration. sy | 

The area in square miles -of the territor 
divisions under the mandate are—Syria, 49, cf 
Lebanon, 3,600; Latakia, 2,800; Jebel Druse, 2. A 
The population follows—Syria, 2,860,411 (inchid 
Latakea, 432,507, and Jebel Druse, 80,128) Lebant 

The French have met in Syria constant d ti 
ties of Laer aries economic troubles, arn 
uprisings, notably the Druse rebellion (1925-1 
and the Damascus outbreak. (1925), and dui 
recent years much turmoil over the Arab natio’ ae 
ferment. Although a Franco-Syrian treaty || 
friendship and alliance was signed. (Nov, 20. 
the Nationalists refused to accept it and thet : 
High Commissioner had to suspend the Syri 
Parliament (Nov. 3, 1934) and govern by decw 
through a puppet Premier, Sheikh Taj. Six wer 
of violent riots and protracted strikes forced” 
resignation (Feb. 23, 1936). 

Hashem El Atassi (elected Dec. 21, 1936) re 
as president (July 7, 1939) in protest 
French failure to grant complete independe: 
the Republic. The Cabinet had resigned previoul 
for the same reason. Gabriel Puaux, French H 
Gommissioner, suspended the Constitution # 
appointed a board of directors to rule the mé 
dated, State under his guidance. ee | 


government was resumed (1943), . . : 

A Franco-Syrian. treaty ADpRGVinE establish1 
of an independent Syrian State, under French | 
tary supervision, was signed (Sept. 8, 1936). Gr 


: 


Syria and, Lebanon (1941). under 
fermis Of an armistice With the Vichy Govern- 
ay le awed TAA oe war. 
ndate over 
trench forces. ‘ © the British and 
4 proclaimed a Republic (Sept. 16, 1941 
l¢ occupying French authorities. P The Presi. 
is Shukri bey al-Kuwatly and the Premier is 
duliah el Jabry. The President of Lebanon is 
nara ei Khoury and the Prime Minister is 
eee any ; 

an ebanon declared war on German 
(Feb. 26, \1945). Z 
it of currency is the Syrian pound which 
ed to the French france at the rate of 20 

tS to one Syrian pound. 
bacco, wheat, fruit, wine and silk are the chief 
ts, followed by cotton, barley, corn, sor- 
» sesamé, olives,’ grapes and citrus fruits 
B populatiof is composed mainly of Moslems. 
: @ public education system; also private 
foreign schools. There is a Syrian University 
amascus, agricultural colleges in Selemie and 
22. with an American and e French University 


er 


; Turkey 
(TURKIYE CUMHURIYETI) 


apital, Ankara—Area, 294,416 square miles (not 
mding Republic of Hatay—Population (1945 
us), 18,871,000. 
5 to the beginning of World War I, Turkey 
Ottoman Empire, included European Turkey 
a, Arabia, Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia 
snia and Kurdistan, also groups of islands in 
Aegean Sea. 
he areas of the Turkish Empire (so late as 1916) 
Ned about 710,224 square miles, with about 
4900 of population. Z 
sia, a part of Armenia has adopted a Soviet 
srnment and is at least in harmonious agree- 
with Soviet Russia, Syria passed under the 
te of France, later was proclaimed a Re- 
and was occupied by Great Britain (1941). 
potamia has been created the independent 
of Iraq; Palestine has come under the 
date of Great Britain; and Arabia has asserted 
Independence, and is now the Kingdom of Saudi 


ey in Europe is now bounded on the north 
ne Black Sea, Bulgaria and Greece, on the east 
he Black Sea and on the west by the Aegean 
and Greece. Turkey in Europe is separated 
n Turkey in Asia by the Bosphorus at Con- 

‘inople and the DardaneHes (Hellespont), ap- 
imately 40 miles long with a width varying 
none to four miles Turkey in Asia is bounded 
he east by the Caucasus and Iran, on the 
by Iraq, Syria and the Mediterranean and 
e west by the Mediterranean and the Aegean. 
er the Treaty of Sevres (Aug. 10, 1920), im- 
“on Turkey after World War I, various 
ions of her territory were made and a neutral 
was set up on either shore of the Dardanelles, 
Sea of Marmora, and the Bosphorus. * 

6 Sanjak of Alexandretta set up (Jan. > 
5) as part of the State of Syria became an inde- 
dent province known as the Hatay Republic 
ler a treaty concluded (June, 1938) between 

and Turkey. Its capital is Antioch. Hatay 

ed to Turkey by arene (June 23, 1939) 

ct. 

E rkish Empire was seized 


y set up by 
. which was 
} of the old Otto 


ead of Islam) 
bly 


i. held ee 
e Treaty 0: re 
"so that she might remilitarize the Straits 
. Pardanelles and the Bosphorus. The powers 
n at a meet in Montreux, Switzerland 
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Germany and Japan 

reh 1, 1945). 

the Fundamental Law 
rovided for 


to 
en made 22 years, | 
40.000. The Assembly ele! 
26, 1939) has 429 memb 


ational Assembly elects the President of 
f Raton. a four-year term from among its 


Mempers. In 15 years a steady flow of legislation 
has been enacted to westernize the country. By 
facit omission polygamy and slavery were abolished, 
civil marriages were made obligatory and registra~' 
tion of maxriages was ordered. The Gregorian 
ealendar was adopted, the 24-hour clock, and 
the metric system. All Turks were ordered to 
adopt family names. The fez was outlawed and 
most of the younger women discarded the veil and 
with it the old custom of seclusion. The Assembly: 
(May 28, 1935) made Sunday the weekly day of 
rest throughout Turkey in place of Friday, the 
traditional Mohammedan Sabbath. 

_Islam is ho longer recognized as the State re- 
ligion, but. the vast majority of the Turkish 
population is Moslem. Turkish has been substi- 
tuted for the liturgical language in all mosques. 
The law forbids the wearing of clerical garb ex- 
cept in places of worship during Divine service. 

Education is compulsory, free and secular be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 16. There are primary, 
intermediate, secondary and vocational schools 
with universities in Istanbul and Ankara. 

Mustapha Kemal Ataturk (Caief Turk), presi- 
dent of Turkey, died (Nov. 10, 1938) and Gen. Is- 
met Inonu (Nov. 11) was elected to succeed him 
and re-elected (March 8, 1943). ‘ 

Military service is compuisory with terms of 
three years in the Army and the sume period in 
the Navy. Subjects are called up at the age of 20 
and the liability continues for 26 years. 

The Air Force has been strengthened since 1940, 
when it had approximately 400 first line planes. 

Reorganization of the Navy, started betore the 
war, continues and the effective fleet comprises one 
battle cruiser, two cruisers, two gunboats and 
miscellaneous small craft. The effective strength 
is approximately 800 officers and 4,000 men. 

Agriculture is the chief industry of the Turks. — 
products being tobacco. which goes to almost all; 
world marts; cereals, cotton, figs, nuts, fruits of 
almost all varieties, opium and . About 20 
million acres are in forests. 

Turkey has large minexal resources, not yet de- 
veloped, including chrome ore, zinc, Manganese, 
antimony, copper, borax. emery, asphalt, meer- ~- 
schaum, some coal and lignite, salt, some gold and ~ 
silver, and petroleum on Jands bordering the 
Marmora Sea. 

The monetary unit is the piaster its an average 
value of $.08. Budget estimates (1944-1945) are 
receipts, 901,511,000 Turkish pounds; expenditures, 
570,434,417. A pound equals 100 piasters. 


Union of 


Soviet Socialist Republics 
(RUSSIA) ‘ 


Capital, Moscow—Area, 9,619,791 square miles— 
Population (estimated 1940), 192,695,710. To this - 
has been added 800,000 by cession of the Carpatho- 
Ukraine by Czechoslovakia, making a total of 193,- 
495,710. (The area and population data include the 
Baltic Republics, occupied Poland and lands re- 
turned by Rumania to the U. S. S. B.) 


The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics—in area 
the largest country in the world—stretches across 
two continents from the North Pacific Ocean to the Py 
Gulf of Finland. It occupies the northern part , 
of Asia and the eastern half of Europe, from the Fi 
‘Arctic to the Black Sea. Its western borders brush " 
against Finland, the Baltic Sea, Germany ; . 
(Poland), Hungary and Rumania. On the south oe 
it is bounded by Rumania, the Black Sea, Turkey, — oe 
Iran, Afghanistan, China, Mongol People’s Re- its? 
public and Manchuria ((Manchukuo). 

The vast territory of the U. S. S. R., one-sixth. 
of the earth’s land surface, contsins every phase " 
of climate, except the distinctly tropical, and a of 
varied topography. The European portion is @ ae 
vast low plain with the Ural, mountains on its | 
eastern edge, the Crimean and Caucasian moun- — 
tains on the south and_ southeast. The Urals, - 
separating the European from the Asiatic portions 
of the country, stretch north and south for 2,500 
miles. The Asiatic portion of the U. S. 8. R. also 
consists largely of an immense plain, with moun- 
tain ranges on its eastern and southern borders. 

The rivers are important as actual or potential 
channels of commerce. In ‘the Buropean section - 
these include the Dniepex, flowing into the Black 
Sea, and the Volga and the Ural, flowing into the 
Caspian Sea. The Asiatic section is drained by 
three great rivers, the Ob, the Yenisei and the. 
Lena, each over 2500 miles’ long, flowing into the 
Arctic Ocean, and contains several large rivers in 
the south, including the Amur, which flows into 
the Pacific Ocean. The northern rivers and the 
Arctic ere of 4,000 ae have been opened to 

vigation during recent years. .  . 
mere area of the Soviet Union contains virtually = 
every material natural resource of modern civiliza- E 
tion—minerals of all kinds, base and precious; 
every variety of timber, except tropical; every. ji 
character of cereal, vegetable and frui nds. } 
Timber area in the Soviet Union is estimated at. x 
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3,124,360 square miles. Land potentially suitable 
for agriculture is estimated at upwards of 1,037,- 
400.000 acres, of which about one-eighth is now 
under cultivation. Potential hydraulic resources 
are estimated at 280,000,000 kilowatts., 

Known mineral resources include: ‘coal, peat, 
oil, iron ore, manganese, copper, zinc and. lead. 

The capital is Moscow, a city of great charm. 
Its lofty modern structures tower over quaint rem- 
nants of Czarist Russia; and ancient winding 
streets enter unexpectedly into spacious squares 
with shining subway stations, fresh flower-beds 
and trees. Here is the famous Kremlin, the citadel 
of Moscow enclosing the former palace of the Czar. 

Leningrad (formerly St. Petersburg and Petro- 
gtad), situated on the delta of the Neva River and 
spread out over many islands, is the center of 
science and research in the U. S.S. R. It isa 
city of museums and palaces, including the ‘“Mu- 
seum of the Revolution,’* the pre-war Winter Pal- 
ace, the Palace of Count Stroganoff, built by Ras- 
trelli, the Catherine and Alexander Palaces at 
Puskin, and the terraced fountains and palaces 
of Peterhof. Priceless paintings of Rubens, Vales- 
Fae and Titian adorn the walls of the Hermitage 

useum. "es 

Kiev, the 1,000-year-old capital of the Ukrainian 
U.S. S. R. is a busy industrial city and the scien- 
tific center of the Ukrainian Republic. The ancient 
Kiev-Perchersky Monastery, now converted into a 
historical museum, presents an outstanding ex- 
ample of medieval Slavonic architecture. Many 
of the historic relics in Kiev were destroyed by 
the Germans or in the fighting for the city be- 
tween the Russians and the Nazis in World War II. 
Places destroyed by the Germans are being restored. 

The Crimea is called the vacationland of the 
Soviet Union. Shining palaces of the former 
aristocracy, now sanatoria for the people, contrast 
with the picturesque villages of the Crimeans, a 
mixture of Tartar, Turk and Russian. The high- 
way from Sevastopol along the shores of the Black 
Sea looks on a steadily-changing panorama of 
Mountains and flourishing vaileys studded with 
quaint Tartar villages, The highway winds past 
Yalta, Alupka, Mischor, Massandra, Gurzuf—a 
chain of health resorts washed by the warm waters 
of the Black Sea. - 

The Caucasus is the most scenic part of the 
Soviet Union. It is a land of ever-varying scenery 
where glaciers alternate with sub-tropical vegeta- 
tion, a land where medieval mountain hamlets 
are just a few hours’ ride from great power stations. 
The stretch of coast between the Caucasus Moun- 
tain Range and the sea is known as the ‘‘Black 
Sea Riviera.” 

The new Soviet Constitution (adopted Dec. 5, 
1936), replacing that of 1924, divided the country 
into eleven Union Republics, each with its.separate 
pene for local affairs. patterned_on_ the 

nion Government. A twelfth Union Republic, 
the Karelo-Finnish, was seein a tig followed 
by the Moldavian, the thirteenth; the Lithuanian, 
the fourteenth; the Latvian, the fifteenth, and 
the Estonian, tHe sixteenth, all in the same year. 
The Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic 
with nearly two-thirds of the entire population’ o 
the Union and upwards of three-fourths of the 
area, is the largest and most important of the 
_Wnion Republics. A list of the Union Republics, 

ith areas and populations, follows: 


Area, Sq. Mi. Pop. 
Russian S, F..S. R. . 6,368,768 109,278,614 

(Soviet Russia Proper) 

Ukrainian S: S. R......)....175,864 39,760/221 
Byelorussian S. S. R. 

(White Russia).......... 49,022 10,367,976 
Armenian 5. S. R.......... 11,580 1,281,599 
Georgian S.S. R........... 26,865 3,542,289 
Azerbaijan S. S. R........ 32,956 »209.727 
WZRERGSUB. WR. os se 66,392 6,282,446 
Turkmen §: 8. R. 3. .......- 17,384 1,253,985 
Tadjikistan S.S.R........ 55,040 1,485,091 
ASHI SWIS, Royle. 1,047,797 6,145,937 
US ha Je CIS OR SAS 15,926 1,459,301 
Karelo Finnish $.S.R.... 16,173 69,100 
Moldavian S.S.R......... 9,17 3,464,952 
Lithuanian S. S. R........ 22,959 2,879,070 
Latvian S.S. Ro ..... 3... 40: 1,950,502 
Estonian 8. S. R_.... “ge 18,353 1,134.000 

“Total U. S. S. B.....%... 9,619,791 184,536,286 


The census (1939) gives 18.6 per cent of the 
population (Arctic regions not included) as below 
the age of 7, and 41 per cent between the ages of 
15 and 39, with 6.6 more than 60 years old. It 
gives 81,2 per cent of the population as literate 
or 90.8 per cent of the men and 72.6 per cent of 
the women. Illiteracy was to have been entirely 
cleared up by the completion of the second five- 
year plan at the end of January, 1938. [In 1926, 
literacy of the population of the Soviet Union 
above the age of 9 was put ‘at 51 per cent.] 

As to education, 8.86 per cent of the population 
was found to have secondary school training and 
oe FE ine wens. ah 

Yy nationa’ ussians made up 58,41 per cen 
of the population of 170,000,000 in the Soviet 
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made cotton growing important of recent ye 


Union, Ukrainians 16.56 per cent and White Fi 
sians 3.11 per cent. Jews, of whom there v 
3.020,141 in the Soviet Union, made up 1.78 


cent and the Germans. numbering 1,423,534, 


0.84 per cent. 7 , : | 
There were 49 recognized nationalities, more t/ 
1,800,000 persons of other national groups. — 
The Constitution provides for universal 
suffrage with the secret ballot. The first elecs 
under the new ‘Constitution was held 


(Dec. -1— 
1937) when 90,319,346 persons recorded their v 


or 96.5 per cent of the total voting populatio: 
the U. S. S_R. é 

The population (1939 census) was announ 
by the Government as_ 170,467,186, including < 
664,981 men and 88,802,205 women, a total 2 
of 15.9 per cent over the 1926 figures. A me 
ment toward the cities was indicated in an ura 
population (1939) of 32.9 compared with (1g 
17.9. After the re-union of Westefn Ukraine < 
Western Byelorussia, the population of the U.. 
S. R. increased to 183,267,000. The creation of ? 
Karelo-Finnish, Moldavian, Lithuanian, ba 
and Estonian Republics increased the vopulath 
to 192,695,710. There was added 800,000 by 
cession of the Carpatho-Ukraine (1945). 

The autonomous republics, 
tepresented by eleven deputies in the Counci 
Nationalities. form the most important of 
various subdivisions of the Union Republics. © 

The Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Repw 
(Soviet Russia proper), contains nearly 70% of ° 
population of the Soviet Union and includes 7 
of jts territory. Its territories stretch from 


_Estonian, Latvian and Finnish borders and 


White Russian and Ukrainian lines on the wi 

to the shores of the Pacific Ocean, and from > 
Arctic Ocean on the north to the shores of 5 
Black and Caspian seas and the barders of Kaze 
S. S. R., Mongolia and Manchuria on the soi 

The capital is Moscow. 

Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic (WH 
Russia), was proclaimed Jan. 1, 1919. i 

Under the Czars Byelorussia was the pale 
settlement of the Jewish population. It suffes 
greatly from, periodical pogroms and from inti 
racial struggles. Between 1914 and 1920 it waa 
fieid for_military operations. The racial compe 
tion is Byelorussians 80.6%; Jews, 10%; othe 
Russians, Ukrainians, Poles. is the cap 
with a population of 238,772 (1939). . a 

The country is agricultural. Much of the Is 
is marshy. but modern drainage methods h 
increased the arable area. Principal crops are fis 
grain and potatoes. Chief industries include woa 
vee matches, linen, paper, leather, oil pre 
ng, glass. a 

‘he See Soviet Socialist Republic is ~ 
most apa populated of the Constituent 4 
publics. orders on the Black Sea, with G 
many, Hungary and Rumania on the west 2 
southwest. The northern part of Bukowina w 
added to\the Ukraine S. S. R. (1940) when # 
country was returned to the U. S. S. Re 
Koryo The capital is Kiev, population (195 

Of the -population 80% are Ukrainians, 9.t 
Russians, 5.4% Jews, 1.6% Poles, and 3.5% Gree 
Bulgarians, Rumanians, Gypsies. There are als 
about 8,000,000 Ukrainians living in other portic 
of the Soviet Union. ; ie 

Carpatho-Ukraine (Ruthenia) was ceded tod 
Soviet (1945) by treaty with Czechoslovakia al 
added té the Ukraine Soviet Republic. The Ga 
patho-Ukraine with an area of 4,886 square mi 
and a prewar population of 800,000, was the eas 
ernmost province of Czechoslovakia. The popu 
tion was estimated as 63 per cent Ukrainian. 

The Ukraine contains the famous black soil be# 
the chief wheat-producing section of the So} 
Union. Sugar beets and oil seeds are impo: tai 
crops and livestock breeding is mapialy advancin! 

In the Donets Basin the Ukraine has a hi 
storage of coal, iron and other metals. Here a! 
produced 54.1% of the coal mined the county) 
59.1% of the iron and a large proportion of ti 
manganese. There are heavily developed chemici 
and dye industries and salt mines. Electric pow 
development has made rapid advances and in tit 
rural districts more than 200,000 farms are suppl 
with current. E a 

The largest hydro-electric development in Eure 
constructed on‘the Dnieper River and ‘know: 
the Lenin Hydroelectric Station, with an ultima 
capacity of 558,000 kilowatts. was dynamited (194) 
by Russia durifg the war with Germany. Since} 
expulsion of the Germans the: Russians hi 
started restoration of the dam. : 

The three Soviet Socialist Republics of Aue 
baijan, Armenia and Georgia were formed und 
the new Constitution (1936) by a splitting-up 
the Transcaucasian Federation. 

Azerbaijan has in the vicinity of Baku the md 
important oil fields in the U. S. S. R. Its natw 
wealth includes deposits of pyrites, barites al 
fossil copal. as well as zinc. silver. gold. cop 
tin vanadium and molybdenum. Establishmen 
large irrigation projects. during recent year. 


each of whichi® 


iF ies A 


ity Egyptian type cotton has been grown. 
hs of the population is composed of Azer- 
Ss, @ Turkiso people. Georgia, in west- 
anscaucasus, contains the largest manganese 
is in the world. There are rich timber re- 
S. Large coal deposits have recently been 
ered. Output of industrial machinery has 
important of recent years. Grain and wine 
s are principal crops. The population in- 
is "two-thirds Georgians. Mountainous Armenia 
its arid valleys has been transformed by irri- 
of recent years into a country of orchards 
vineyards, of cotton and tobacco plantations 
er and lead mining have been developed and 
yersified industry has grown up. The popula- 
S 859- Armenian. 
$ Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic and the 
men Soviet Socialist Republic in Oentral 
were organized (1924). The Uzbek Republic 
Bins the finest cotton lands in the Soviet 
a. A high quality caracul fur is produced for 
b. Its mineral wealth includes coal, sulphur, 
er and oil. In the Turkmen Republic princi- 
ops are cotton, grain and oil seeds. Mineraj 
h includes oil, coal, sulphur, barite. lime 
m. The Kara Kum desert occupies four- 
~of the territory. 
stan, in the extreme south of Central 
bordering on Afghanistan and China, -was 
d from an autonomous republic in Uzbekistan 
federal republic (1929). It is a land of high 
Htains traversed by narrow valleys. Cotton 
ain are principal crops. Mineral wealth 
s lead. zinc, silver. cadmium. uranium 
dium. molybdenum, 
he Kazakh Soviet Socialist Republic and the 
wiz Soviet Socialist Republic, respective capitals 
m Ata and F.unze. were organized under th 
titution (1936) from portions of the Russian 
blic. The Kazakh Republic has great oil de- 
is in the Ural-Emba district and _ its coal 
its in the Karaganda coal basin form the 
H largest coal basin in the country. There 
rich = of copper, lead and other non- 
pus ls. Agricultural output includes 
nh, Wheat. and livestock. Mineral resources of 
Kirghiz Republic include coal, oil, lead, zinc, 
er, gold. silver and tin. Crops include wneat 
ar beets. tobacco. kendyr and fruits. 
1€ arelo-Kinnish Soviet Socialist Republic 
formed from the territory of the former Kare- 
‘Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic anc 
from the territory ceded to the U. S. S. 
fhe peace treaty with Finland at the close 
ie war. Seventy per cent of the territory is 
Bod by woods (pine and other). The population 
iInly Karelians, Finns and Russians. The 
ral resources are copper, lead, zinc, silver and 
- The territory has 26,000 small lakes and 
the two largest lakes in Europe, Ladoga 


Socialist Republic was 
f the former Moldavian 
Bessarabia, which was 
S. R. by Rumania. Sections 
‘taken from Russia at the 


iet Socialist Republic was 
R. (1940). Elections were 
md a Communist dominated Parliament was 
The vote showed 99.19 per cent for the 
g People’s Bioc. Ballots were cast by 
69 persons. The new Parliament proclaimed 
ja a Soviet Socialist Republic (July 21) 
os ets incorporation into the U. S 
t 


. &. Rs 
was granted by the Supreme Soviet (Aug. 3). 
al is Vilna. 
atvian Soviet Soci 
). A new Parli 
rty was chosen 
showed 97.6 


epu 
the Union of Soci: 
the Supreme Soviet 

d Aug. 5). The capital is Riga. 
t Ratonian Soviet Socialist Republic was cre- 
(1940). A new-Parliament with a Communist 
ity was elected .(July 14), the Communist 
the only in the field—reeciving 92.9 per 
The new Parliament proclaimed 
lic (July 21) and asked for 
ot vu. Ss. Ss. R., which was 
Se eGte of the Supreme Soviet. 


e M Affairs : 
‘formations and 


‘the constitution (1936), the : Supeemnd organ 


. is the Supreme Soviet of the U. Ss. 
replacing ee All-Union Congress of 
f 


. repularly twice @ year and 
od ot air years. The Supreme 
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-a state of war.. The Presidium supervises the work 


| tutions. Yueretofore tuition had been iree. 


oe 


Soviet consists of two legislative chambers with © 
equal rights, viz: the Soviet of the Union, elected>* 
on the basis of one deputy per 300,000 population” 
647 deputies, an increase from 569 caused by ‘the ° 
addition of the Latvian, Lithuanian, Estonian, 
Karelo-Finnish and Moldavian Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics and additions to the Ukrainian and Byelo- 
russian Soviet Socialist Republics); the Council of 
Nationalities, consisting of 25 delegates selected by 
she Supreme Soviet of each Union Republic, 11 
from each of the 19 autonomous republics, and five 
from each autonomous province 713, an increase 
from 574 caused by the addition of the new 
Republics). In case of disagreement between the ~ 
two Chambers, a conciliation commission is pro-= 
vided, and if its decision fails to bring agreement 
the Soviet is dissolved and new elections fixed. 
The two Chambers in joint session siect a Peesi- 
dium consisting of a president, 16 vice-presidents 
and 24 members, which have wide administrative 
powers between sessions of the Supreme Soviet, in- 
cluding, ratification of treaties and declaration of 


\ 


of the Council of People’s Commissars, selected by 
the Supreme Soviet, which acts as the executive 
and administrative organ of the State. 

The highest judicial organ is the Supreme 
Court, which, with the Special Courts, are elected 
by the Supreme Council for five-year terms. 

Land and natural resources are held in trust 
py the Government for the general population, 
though collective farms may hold their land under 
a system of perpetual leasehold. Natural resources 
are exploited by state trusts. The transport system, 
as well as posts, telephones and telegraphs, are 
operated as Government departments. Industry is 
conducted almost wholly by state enterprises. the 
output of private industries having declined to a 
fraction of one per cent of the industrial produc- 
tion. Some industrial enterprises are conducted by 


The Communist Party, is) the onl legalized 
political organization in the Soviet Union, though 
non-party candidates are freely elected to public 
office. The party’s 3 : 
Committee, elected _by the membership at’ the 
party congresses. . The Committee selécts a small 
exective body, the Political Bureau, which by | 
virtue of its position of party leadership, makes 
decisions on policy which are followed by the 
Government. j 
The Council of People’s Commissars of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics follows: M 
Chairman—Generalissimo Joseph V. Stalin. 
Vice Chairman—Vyacheslav M. Molotov. j 
During the war a State Committee of Defense 
was created to deal with the conduct of the war. 
Tt consisted of Generalissimo Stalin, Vice Chair- 
man Molotov, N. A. Bulganin, G. M. Maiinkoy, L. 
P. Beriya, N. A. Voznesensky, L. M. Kagonovich 
and A. J. Mikoyan. ; 
The Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. is Mikhail T. Kalinin. 
Generalissimo Stalin is a deputy to the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R., a member of the Military 
Council of the Supreme Soviet, and General Secre- 
tary of the Communist Party of the U. S.S. R., 
addition to being Premier, and Defense Com- 
missar. The military title of Marshal was bestowed 
on Stalin by the Presidium (1943). Stalin also is 
Commander, pores of the Army. He was made 
meralissi 7 ‘ 
Stalin was born Dec.,21, 1879 in Pifiis, Georgia, 
the son of a cobbler. His real name was Joseph 
Vissarionvich Dzugashvili and he was named Stalin 
(meaning steel man) by Nicolai Lenin. \ 
The United States recognized the Government of © 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and re- 
established diplomatic en a emek? 16, Waly 
ducation in the Soviet Union is a charge 
against the various Union Republics and the local 
budgets, with the exception that higher education 
is conducted on a federal basis. é 
Universal compulsory education for children. in- 
troduced for a four-year period (1930), has since 
been extended to seven years. Education begins at- 
age of seven, 
ia the course of the first and second Five-Year- 7 
Plans new alphabets were adopted for 50 of the ~ ~ 
minor nationalites that had never before possessed ‘3 
a written language. In most cases the Latin | 2 


opriationg for the cultural needs of the 

dor aion (1941) were 47,803,000,000 rubles. The 
number of pupils in elementary and secondary i iM 
schools ei9at-1842) was Leann tne ee eae a 

choo A 
ondary and Cle ee a universities also were 4 


that year, bringing the total to 78i ; 


opened in 

ation of approximately 600,000. A 
omit of” tuition was introduced (1940) in the ; 
‘gseondary schools and higher educational insti- djs 


There were (1940). 9,000 newspa ers with an “i 


941). Tne number of portable libraries, 4 
We ae ores the people in the remote districts, in- is 
$ , * 
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@reased (1941) to 144,000. 

delivered 30,000,000 books 

readers in a single year. 

in tea ie libraries 

* 1,500,000, & é t 
overnment announced (Aug. 13, 1941) tha 

Pees were 8,338 churches, mosques and synagogues 

n the country. . i 
: premier Stalin approved plans (1943) for bee re- 

establishment of all the early rights and privileges 

of the Russian Orthodox Church and the new 

Patriarch of All Russia, Metropolitan Serena, was 

officially installed in the office that, except - a 

brief period after 1917, had been unoccupied s <4 

the death of Patriarch Adrian 250 years ago- 

. was the first ceremony of its kind since the Rus- 
sian revolution. Metropolitan Sergius died (May 
15, 1944). He was succeeded by Metropolitan Alexei 

eningrad. ‘ 

orp cligious educatitn is premitted but it must on 

violate the Beste principle of separation oF the 
_ church and State. f 

Military training begins in the schools at the 
age of 12 when elementary courses are given for 
two hours each week. Pre-war military training 
follows and 2 the riod 16 Be ae) service 

begins and continue: e age oO 5 

While extreme Secrecy is*maintained about the 

strength of the Russian Army, it is estimaetd at 
| approximately 20,000,000, the product of the reor- 

ganization (1942-1943). Political commissars in the 

Army and the Navy were abolished (1943). The 

Army suffered heavy losses in its fighting against 

Germany but was able to draw on the manpower of 

the nation and rebuild to its estimated peak 

strength of 20,000,000. That has decreased with 
the end of the war and the demobilization. 
Figures on the strength of the Air Force are not 
available but at the outbreak of the»war it was 
estimated Russia had more than 4,000 machines, 
including fighters and-bombers and one for low 
fiying attacks on infantry columns. 

The Soviet Navy has been undergoing reconstruc- 
tion since 1940 and the project was expected to be 
_ completed (1943). Canals have been widened for 
the passage of capital ships from the White Sea 

. into the Gulf of Finland and the Baltic sea. Naval 

~ bases have been reconstructed and at Vladivostok, 

J there have been stationed 60 submarines, half of 

them of the ocean-going type and an equal number 
of. speedy motor torpedo boats. The Navy (ony 
consisted of three battleships, all launched (1911) 
and since refitted; seven cruisers, one launched 
(1905), three (1915), ome (1916). one (1936), and 
one (1937). There were under construction (1938) 
23 destroyers, 134 submarines, 18 torpedo boats, 
130 motor torpedo boats, several mine layers, mine 
Sweeping trawlers and miscellaneous craft. 

The Navy is distributed in four fleets, Baltic, 
Black Sea, Pacific and Northern Volga and Amur 
River flotillas., The Pacific fleet alone has more 
than 100 submarines and warships, not including 
smaller surfsce craft. 

Admiral Nikolai G. Kugnetsov, Commissar of the 

_ Navy, announced (July 27. 1940) that Russia would 

__ add 168 warships to her fleet (1940-1941). He said 

the fleet was increased (1939) by 112 ships, large 
and small torpedo cutters included. ‘‘In 1940,’’ he 
added, ‘‘we will get 168—that is a 50 per cent 
increase. If you consider the tonnagg of 1939 as 
Rooener cent, in 1940 the tonnage r ed 200 per 
cent.” ‘ 

' German force invaded Russia (June 22, 1941) 
and occupied large sections of territory including 

_ the granary of the Ukraine. This territory has 

since a ened. 

Russia declared war on Bulgaria (Sept. 5, 1944) 
and Japan (Aug. 8, 1945). The Soviet Union de- 
hounced (April 5, 1945) its neutrality pact with 
Japan which would have expired (April, 1945), An 
armistice was signed with Bulgaria (Sept. 9, 1944), 

According to a decree of the Council of People's 
Commissars ferns 29, 1935) consumers’ coopera- 
tive organizations in the cities were discontinued 
and their property and trade transferred to the 
People’s Commissariat of Trade of the U. S. S. R. 

A system of planned development, embracing not 
only the entire economic field. but all cultural 
scientific and public health activity as well, is in 

pray eeeuee in we) Pe a ae tere has taken the 

" form of a series of Five-Year as, wi # 

; mediate annual schedules. * s ae, 

Under the first Plan (completed at th 
1932) broad bases for heavy industry were eis 
lished and mass-production was organized in Many 
lines. Many large-scale regional power plants were 
constructed. Agriculture was completely reorgan- 
ized on a collectivist basis. Under the second Plan 
these gains were extended and an improved eco- 
nomic coordination was attained. An important 

t factor on the credit side was the rehabilitation and 

improvement of rail transport along with wide 

; extension of the waterways system. The opening 

i to navigation of the Northeast.Passage and the 

i development of the Soviet Arctic were also notable 

' accomplishments. During the first Plan, 51,000,- 

: 600,000 rubles was expended on uew capital’ con- 


The portable libraries 
and Tiagasines to their 
The number of volumes 
(1941) was estima’ 
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ef) ; 
struction; during the second Plan two and | 
times that amount. The industrial outpy 
increased 119% during the first Plan; durin: 
second Plan an additional increase of 121% 
1, 1937—four years and three months of thes 
Five-Year Plan) was registered. Grain produ 
increased 40 per cent under. the second Plan 
dustrial output in 1928 was 232.7% \that of 
and in 1932 was 358.9% that of 1913. | 
The Government ordered (Aug. 19, 1945) 2% 
five-year plan extending from 1946 to 1950 th 
as its goal the development of an industrial 
greater than in pre-war Russia. At the same 
Russia plans to restore in the same period the 
devastated areas, an undertaking that once 
estimated would take 20 years. The rebuil 
project, embraces further economic developr 
in the’ Ural Mountains and Siberia to which 1. 
industries were transferred during the early j% 
of the war as Germany overran part of the cou 
The annual output of Soviet industry has Siam 
a six-foid increase during the past decade. 
period of the first two Five-Year Plans. x 
All large-scale industry in the U.S.S.R. is © 
owned or operated by cooperative organizats 
The state industries, which include all of the + 
important enterprises, account for more 
99.97% of the total industrial output of the ¢ 
try. They are operated under the supervisic 
the industrial commissariats. There are 0m 
few scattered private industrial enterprises. 
The Government drafts annually from 800,00 
1,000,000 youths between 14 and 17 years for im 
trial training after which they work for the S# 
for four consecutive years. : 
Before the revolution agricultural methods 
extremely primitive. More than 60 per cent ox 
arable land was held by the imperial fa 
churches, large estates and ‘‘kulaks,” thea 
mainder being parcelled out among some 16,001% 
peasant households whose average holding—div 
into three strips—was less than 14 acres. Gi 
area of collective farms increased from,187,500 
acres (1933) to 230,000,000 acres (1938). 
area of individual peasant farmers droppec 
this period from 38,794,000 acres to 1,482,600 a 
or 0.6 per cent of the! total grain area. } 
The revolution released much new land fo. 
peasants, but over a decade. passed before 2 
Soviet Government was able to effect a 19 
change in the set-up. The drive for collectiv 
tion began (1928-28) and today the bulk of 
agricultural output as represented by large-s 
mechanized collective farms in which the peai 
.holdings are pooled. There were 243,000 collec 
farms (1941), operated by 18,800,000 househal 
Indiyidual.holdings were still worked by 1,400 
peasant families. A number of large farms, m1 
of which serve as agricultural laboratories a ; 
periment stations, are operated directly Ef 
(1033), $1662,000,0005 (10S). 14 180,n0e RRO Gl 
, 5,662,000,000; 14,180,00 + (19 
18,300,000,000. : 0,000; 
The backbone of mechanization in Soviet 4 
culture is furnished by the machine and tra 4 


_ 


it 


stations, each of which serves collective’ £ 
within its area. These stations operated 1 
523,000 tractors and 182,000 combines. z 
The length of airlines in the U. S. S. R. (15 
was approximately 100,000 miles. Transport as 
tion carried (1939) 307,000 passengers, 11,500 
of mail and 39,654 tons of cargo. By the ena 
the Third Five-Year Plan it is expec 500 
persons will be carried annually. ba 
Electric power development afd opera 
the Soviet Union is conducted under a unifie 
tem on a single technical and organizational 
dation. Under this system a series of la 
gional power plants serves the principal indust 
and mining sections of the country. High vol 
grid networks covering wide areas link the reg 
eit f eee a pee ee plants in 
ation, furn: g three-fou i 
pil of the coun! 
The budget reflects the economic progress of # 
Soviet Union because of the high deere Of se “ie 
zation of the nation. The first “firm’’ bua 
(1923-1924) balanced at 2,317,600,000 rubles. 
Budgets (in thousands Ik 


of rubl he 
seven years follow: A Rip es) for the 


- 127,571,000 
Oy gra St 156,097,000 
- 183,955,000 
. 222,375,000 
- 182,841,000 
249,576,000 
- 245,600,000 
ree gpa nei 325,252,000 


1940) was 161,000,000,000 


) 175,000,000,000. ° - 
trade reach oa 00,000. 'State and |}Cooperativ 
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with un estimate of 197,000,000,000 (1941). 
are the figures on daily output in aes » 


1937 
370,000 
84-86,000 


40,000 
- SE Pe SSS ee 50-51,000 


he volume of capital investments in the na- 
nal economy (1940) reached nearly 38,000,000,000 
es, and for the three years of the third Five- 
Plan reached 108,000,000,000 rubles. During 
se three years 2,900 new factories, plants, power 
tions and other industrial plants were put into 
bration. The average annual growth of pro- 
tion during these three yeats was 13%. 
ndustrial production in rubles was" 


937 1940 1941 (Plan)) 
500,000,000 137,500.000,000 
e State Bank is the center of the banking 
tem. It has a monopoly of short term loan 
brations and it is the only bank of issue. It also 
neces the bulk of the foreign trade operations. 
ner banks are the Prombank (Industrial Bank), 
| finances capital construction in state indus- 
ss; the Selkhozbank (Agricultural Bank), which 
ances capital investments in socialized agri- 
ture; the Vsekobank (All-Union- Cooperative 
nk), which finances capital construction for 
bperative organizations except housing coopera- 
€s, and the Tsekombank (Centyg! Bank for 
blic Utilities), which finances m icipal public 
“mel housing projects and the building of 
vy cities. ° 
Since Soviet currency circulates only within the 
st Union, both exports and imports thereof 
prohibited by law. All payments abroad are 
de in gold or foreign currency. Gold mining has 
preased rapidly of recent years and the Soviet 
hion is said to stand second among the nations in 
d production. No official figures for output are 


en. 
the Soviet Government exercises 2 monopoly of 
sien trade, under the Commissariat for Foreign 
ade, and both exports and imports are regulated 
accordance with the country’s system of p anned 
opnomy. The Commissariat maintains trading 

saus in foreign countries. In addition some 
the large industrial syndicates buy ‘equipment 
road under the supervision of 'the Commissariat. 


_ . Uruguay 
(RBPUBLICA ORIENTAL DEL URUGUAY). 


Capital, Montevideo—Area, 72,153 square miles— 
ypulation (1941) 2,185,626. “ 

Jruguay, the smallest and one of the most ad- 

D Republics in- South America, is bounded 

h and east by Brazil, on the south by 

tlantic Ocean and the River Plata and 

the boundary line being 

is navigable from the 

Lying between 

d consisting of 

it. enjoys an extraordinarily 

a uniform temperature. More 

ltivation. Fhe 

wheat, 


enators and Deputies have four- 

he President appoints a Cabinet ol 

» from the parties which have a majority in 
fament. President and Ministers are subject to 
of censure. The President is Juan Jose de 
d Nov. 29, 1942-to a term expiring 
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162,000,000,000 | 


‘| to go outside Vatican City, 


y 
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» Uruguay broke off relations with the Axis (Jan. 
25, 1942) with Vichy France (May 12, 1943) and 
ae war on Germany and Japan (Feb. 15, 

Uruguay has a small standing Army with vol- 
untary service and a National Militia, nominally 
100,000, where service is compulsory in event of 
war. There are three classes in the Militia. Those 
between 17 and 30 would serve with the standing « 
Army. The second class, between 30 and 45, is for 
militia service. They can be drafted in time of 
war for replacements. The third class consists of 
those between 19 and 45 for service in the terri- 
torial force and liable only for garrison duty in 
home districts. The police force consists of 5,000 
men with a mounted police of 400. 


° . 
Vatican City . 
(CITTA DEL VATICANO) . 

Area, (108.7 acres) .16 square miles—Population 
(Dec. 1932), 1,025. 

The Popes for many centuries, with some slight’ 
interruptions, held temporal sovereignty over mid- 
Italy (the so-called Papal States), extending from 
sea to sea, comprising an area of some 16,000 square” 
miles, with a population in the nineteenth century 
of more than 3,000 000. This territory in the reign 
of Pius IX. was incorporated in the Kingdom of 
Italy, the sovereignty of the Pope being confined. 
to the palaces of the Vatican and the Lateran im 
Rome and the villa of Castel Gandolfo, by the 
Italian law (May 13, 1871). This law also-guarar- 
teed to the Pope and his successors in the chair’ of 
St. Peter a yearly indemnity of 3,225,000 lire 
($622,425 at par of exchange), which allowance 
however, remained unclaimed and unpaid. ; 

Final settlement of the Roman question came 
after negotiations (begun Oct. 4. 1926). when the 
Treaty of Conciliation, the Concordat and the 
financial convention ‘were signed in the Lateran 
Palace (Feb. 11, 1929) by Cardinal Gasparri and 
Premier Mussolini. The treaty_was duly ratified by 
the Pope and by the Italian Parliament (May 14 
and 25) and signed by the King (May 27) and 
became effective (June 7) by exchange of ratifica-\ 
tion at the Vatican. 

(For summary of the Lateran 
World Almanac for 1930, pages 
1931 pages’ 716-18). , 

Vatican City includes St. Peter’s, the Vatican 
Palace and Museum covering more than 13 acres, 
the Vatican gardens, and neighWoring buildings 
between Viale Vaticano and the Church. Thirteen 
buildings in Rome, although outside the boun- 


Treaty, see The 
717, 718, and for 


lawa. the apostolic constitutions 
especially promulgated for 
Sovereign Pontiff or those to whom 
legislative power. In all 


Italian law of Rome applies. 
owl PEnareed with the crossed 


' Postage stamps have bi 


Armed Corps which comprise the 
eg Rate abe Eben par 
the Pontifica: endarmerie. 

The present Sovereign of the State of Vatican 


tary of State 
March 11, 1939). 
more or less regularity, at 
Alban Hills. ie 1 modernized life and habits the 


State of. Vatican City by full use of wireless, tele-" 
graph, telephone, radios, automobiles and other — 


up-to-date conveniences. 


Venezuela : 
DE VENEZUELA) 
352,170. square miles— 


Capital, 
Population (census, 


4 line of 1,750 miles, on |, 
the southeast by 
with 


‘d the west and south 
Eas measurements of oe 
r " j 
OO esiaded mn the territory of Vehent \ 4 
being Margarita (20 by miles) whic. - 
aaa pees nada tne State of Nueva Esparta, and is { 
earl center. ¥ 
Bo ata oce River with its tributaries, drains 
about four-fifths of the country. About 1,100 
miles in length and 1312 miles wide at the apex 
of the delta, it is the see’ ets ass he os 
rica, and is na C 
renews) pre tt 060 miles upstream), where 4 
4 


more than 1 
nit cot 200,000. has 2 |° the pot ve rapids of Atures and Maipures pre~ 
Boa vat vent further navigation. ; 


36,900,’ 
-yalue of $.658. 


fe 
fr ‘4a 


—. > + : 
enezuela is entirely within the torrid zone, the 
seninern poundary extending to less than one de- 
gree north of the equator. The northernmost 
point is 12° 11’. The spurs of the Eastern Andes 
and the foothills are covered with dense forests, 
the high ‘plateaus provide excellent grazing. The 
climate is tropical in ’'Central Tlanos.and in the 
coastal regions, becoming temperate between 1,800 
and &,000 feet, and cold in the higher sections. 
Agriculture and stock raising are the chief indus- 
tries. It is estimated that 20% of the total popu- 
lation (or about 75% of those gainfully employed) 
is engaged in the former. Coffee is the major 
agricultural export, and is second only to petro- 
leum in total éxport value. Other important ex- 
ports are cacao, balata, tonka beans, hides and 
Tubber. Imports are textiles, machinery and hard- 
ware, foodstuffs. chemicals and drugs. Venezuely 
‘is one of the foremost petroleum countries of the 
world. Other minerals are gold, copper, coal, salt, 
jron, tin, asbestos and mica. Diamonds are also 


The Trans-Arndean highway extends from 
Caracas west to San Cristobal near the Colombian 
border, and to Cucuta, over the line, a distance of 
790 miles through the richest parts of the country, 

_ crossing the Andes at an altitude of 14,100 ft. 

Buses make it in three days. A concrete road, 

i remarkable équally for its engineering and its 
... incomparable mountain scenery, 25 miles long, 
3 connects’ La Guaira, the seaport, with Caracas, a 
i distance of about seven miles airline. The con- 
ae necting railway is 23 miles long. In all, Venezuela 
has more than 6,000 miles of highways. 
“3h Venezuela has had many revisions of its Consti- 
Be tution. since the first was adopted (1819). That 
Be /now in force was promulgated (July 11, 1936) and 
"provides for a President, elected by Congress for 
five years; a Senate of 40 members, and a House 
Bhi of Deputies of 85 members, elected for four years; 
50% of both Houses is renewed every two years. 
‘There are 20 autonomous states, a federal district 
and two territories. The Constitution also em- 
"> braces a basic labor law that calls for 4 certain 
it ' amount of profit sharing, compulsory compensa- 
tion insurance, recognition of trades unions and 
collective bargaining, an eight-hour day, and a 
' revised banking law requiring banks to keep 80% 
_ ) of their deposits invested in Venezuela. Men over 
: 21 have suffrage. 

The Government of President Isaias Mediha was 
overthrown (Oct., 1945) and. a Provisional Govern- 
ment was established with Romulo Betancourt as 

L President. The new Government was recognized 

Thi by_the United States. 

u The President must be a Venezuelan by birth. at 

oe least 30 years of age, and may not be a cleric. The 
7 term is for five years. Cabinet members must pos- 

t Sess the same qualifications. 

Venezuela broke off relations with .Germany, 
Italy and Japan (Dec. 31, 1941), Vichy ance 
‘CNov. 27. 1942), and declared war on Germany and 
Japan (Feb. 15, 1945). 

The language is Spanish and Roman Catholic is 
' » tie religion of the majority of the people, but 
. > Teligious freedom is guaranteed. All éducation, 
including college, is free. Primary and secondary 
education are compulsory. Military service is obli- 
_ gatory for all persons, 18 to 45. Volunteers serve 
one year; those drawn by lot two years: those re- 
ed a to serve three years, all these remaining 
in the reserve until 45. The strength of the active 
Army is approximately 10.000. The Navy consists 

i of ee Scr akties minor craft. 

. venues -1944) were 348,500,70 4 

expenditures the same. aoe pervert an 


7 | . 
yt Yugoslavia 
1 t (KRALJEVINA JUGOSLAVJA) 


Dien: Capital, Belgrade—Area, 95,558 hy 
Population (estimated 1940) 16,200,000. miles 


> a The Kingdom of the Yugoslavia, populated 
4 ‘the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, is bounded by ben 
a “Many peugitia), Hungary and Rumania on the 
( north, by Rumania and Bulgaria on the ast, by 
tat Greece in the south, and Italy (Albania), ‘the 
Bee Adriatic Sea and Italy on the west. , 

. Serbia, which had since the Battle of Kosovo 
(1389) been a vassal principality of Turkey. was 
_| established as an_ independent kingdom by the 

_ Treaty of Berlin (July 13, 1878). After the Balkan 
wats (1913) her boundaries were enlarged by the 


\ annexation of Old Serbia. The Governme 
J Austria-Hungary laid the assassination of "the 
a) Archduke Franz Ferdinand (June 28, 1914) to a 


ie Serbian plot and by invasion foll S 
ag j matum brought on the World, Ware cee 


7 : Bible Made to Last 500 Years i am 


\ 
A copy of a Bible made to last for 500 years was. 
, , placed on the lectern of the First Presbyterian 
church if Lake Forest, Ill. (April 5, 1938). The 
F book is a copy of the great Oxford Bible, the edition 
y ' of which was limited to forty in the United States. 
Another copy was presented to the Library of 


\ ’ 


r 
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Serbia was overrun and suffered enormo 
(October, 1918) her army smashed the 
resistance on the Salonika front and, witig 
irresistible drive toward the north, reoeci= 
Belgrade (Noy. 3, 1918). At the dissolution 4 t 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, the National Asj®- 
blies formed in different provinces of the 

Croatia, Slovenia, Dalmatia, Bosnia, Herzegoi 
Voyyodina and the former independent sta 
Montenegto as weil voted the reunion in one 

mon and independent state, tégether with Sei 
This union was proclaimed and became efie 
(Dec. 1, 1918) with Peter I of Serbia as Kis 
the new ‘“‘Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats 3 
Slovenes,’”’ later officially named “‘The Kingdc 
Yugoslavia,’? King Peter I was succeeded no: 


— 


death (1921) by his son Alexander I, whoo 
assassinated (Oct. 9, 1934) at Marse-.iles, 
by a terrorist. Crown Prince Peter (born Sey 
1923) was proclaimed King (Oct. li, 1934) we 
regency of three members.until he became of 
King Peter named a new regency council (Ws 
2. 1945) and on its organization Marshal go 
Broz: (Tito) was chosen Prime Minister. Eleci 
for a Constitutional Assembly were held (Now 
1945) with the Government. party an easy Vi 
It was the first time that women had the rig 
vote, ; Men.over 21 previously had suffrage. 
Russia and Yugoslavia signed a friendship ¥ 
(April 10, 1945). <A “ 
Germany govaded Yugoslavia (April 6, 1941)/ 
Hungary f@Mowed four days later. King E& 
escaped and established a Government in Lom 
The Yugoslav Army capitulated .within two w 
and a partition of the country foHowed the ocex 
tion. The Russian Army drove out the inva 
during 1944 and in 1945 the country was free 
the Germans. The seized lands were restore 
Yugoslavia. Yugoslavia declared war on Ji 
(Dec. 7, 1941). : ee, | 
King Peter was married to Princess’ Alexaz 
of Greece (March 20, 1944) in London,, A son} 
born (July 17, 1945) and christened \Alexanc 
The legislative power is vested in the King, 
Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. The cq 
try under the constitution of 1931 is a_parlian 
tary and hereditary monarchy. The Senate | 
sists of members elected for six years, ha 
whom are re-elected every three years. The H 
may nominate as many as the number elec 
Members of the Chamber of Deputies are ele 
for four years by direct. vote of the people, | 
males over the age of 21 have suffrage. : 
-The original 33 provinces were abolished (1 
and the country divided into nine banats (county 
and the district of Belgrade. : 
An autonomous Croat province was created (il 
with its own Parliament (Sabor) to deal w 
own administrative, cultural,, economical | 
financial problems. At the same time free 4 
tions with the secret ballot’ and freedom of 
press were guaranteed. i 
The monetary unit is the dinar with a nomi 
value of $.23 until the occupation by Germ: 
The budget (1939-1940) estimated revenue of 
786,000,000 dinars an@,expenditures of 11,920,0 
e “ 


00. i 
Elementary education is. nominally compulJ 
and free. There are universities in Belgr@ 
Zagreb, Lyublyana, Skoplye and Subotica, Hy 
\Mgions are recognized and enjoy equal rig 
Serbian-Orthodox ranks first followed by” 
Toman Catholic.: i 
The Yugoslav Army numbers more than 800) 
men and is composed of volunteers, with abou» 
per cent of them women, It is an outgroy at 
the guerrilla Army that operated after the deste 
tion of the Army in the occupation of the coun® 
Recognized by the Allies (1943) it expanded and} 
came the Army of the country. The Air a 
ie 


was destroyed in the invasion but is in pro 
reconstruction. The Yugoslav Navy was dest 
in the war. +) 
Agriculture is the basic industry, for Yugosl@ 
isa country of small peasant holdings, and il 
closely followed by cattle raising and fores 
These furnish occupation for 85% of the poptt 
tion. Nearly one-third of the area is covered w 
forests. (19,068,637 acres), about 60% (35, 
acres) is devoted to agriculture, and of this 
is sown to: cereals. The chief crops are 
barely, rye, oats, corn, hops and grapes. The 
cipal minerals are coal, iron, copper, chrome 
lead, salt and bauxite. The country is the larg 
producer of copper in Europe. a 
The river navigation of the Danube and. 
Sava is important. Split and Sushak; with exd 


1914-18). | lent docks, are the largest of the 58 ports. 


Congress by Bruce Rogers, who printed it, a 
friends. Another copy of the edition wai 

the British War Memorial Library a’ 
Be'gium, by King George V, and a third 
sented to King George V as a coronat 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury. : 
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Area and Population of the World MG 


Area : 
Sq. Miles*| Population Continent Sa. Miles Population 
eee seo tk.| 11,710,424 147,900,066 ||South America.......| 6,937,551 83,855,189 
1,072 Sa Oceania (d)..........| 3,301,198 76,504,068 


SIME (B) . sa are 192,695.71 Total...... 7 195 

Marnarica ic). eT ebetaes ota wees. se} 51,230,217 | 2,139,958,919 
| Excluding the U.S.S.R. (b) In Europe and Asia. (c) Including Mexico and Caribbean, 1,068,000 
miles: 40,080,000 population. (d) The population total includes Australia, New Zealand, Nether- 


amy cases the exact population of countries is not known and the population fi i 
s uncertain and even hypothetical. <<, bnprred Tas 


and Area of Foreign States and Countries 
Source: Latest official sources and news dispatches 
Area, 


Square Popula- Capital or Chief’ 
Miles tion “ City 


Population 


Government or 
Ruling Power 


- Country Continent 


or State 


I ae British Empire... . 112,000 48,338) Aden 
Cis ata chee s ,035 140,848] Rhodes 
rs ae 250,000} 12,000,000) Kabul 
As ES sss : 583.6931. . «ccs oetiale Stee 
wip RUBY 4 3 oo Reo Sets 10,629 1,003,124) Tirana ; 
.|British Empire... . 255,285 796,169|Edmonton - ey, 
ee et. Lae PAEKICA... 0... AUPTANCE: 1% cee eH = $47,552 7,234,684| Algiers 
, Asia. ........jIndia........ 3,143 333768I\...45; scam swecvcedqe 
aA oP 9 5,231| Andorra 
Sok pe PE OMtURal 2.555% e es 481,226 3,484,300|Loanda 
ea ae Ge Voce kane 36,213) Dessau 
ae Pe un ae 56,973 6,211,228] Hue 
ia see 108 34,523|St. John 
ea. Se eee 1,000,000|- 10,000,000]... ......-.--.n eee 
w.seeee--/Kingdom......--. 350,000 5,250,000|Mecca 
1,084,935] 13,909,990)Buenos Aires 
Pe Pein ciaee 11,580 1,281,599|Erivan 
Bixee Bee é 2 34 69| Georgetown 
_...-++--|British Empire... . 54,951| 10,204,733|/Smilong 
.|Dominion.......-- 2,974,581 7,229,364| Canberra 
6S SETTER ae Ob 32,369 7,009,014) Vienna 
Emp. & King..... 261,259| 49,880,000 Vienna 


*| Russian Soviet... . 3,209,727|Baku 


listers aatetes 922\- 2,012|Ponta Delgada 
ee Ge maa 5,818|  2,518,103| Karlsruhe 
a wane 4,404 73,217| Nassau f 
ta A POT eee ee 250 120,000|Manamah 
ae. ties ee oe 1,935 368,173|Palma 
S pated 3'973| 1,802,683) Buleleng 
: my 54,456 501,631| Quetta 
Asia.........|Netherlands.....- 4,610 205,363| Batavia 
i ire..; 166 202,588|Bridgetown , 
f 8,164 2,443,007|Baroda | 
11.716 660,650|Meseru 
hes, SE ee 32.369|  8,280,090|Munich mm 
Sir y Ae: 275,000 265,756|Serowe iv 
e. RAOTIGG oe sci 11.755| _8,386,553|Brussels 
aT 902,682| 16,383,929) Leopolville 
Ila eae pli Sak 77,442| 60,306,525|Calcutta 
Amer: ¢ ates 19 32,451|Hamilton 
.. .|Bri See: 18,000 300,000| Punakha 
if Ses 69.745| 36,340,151|/Patna 
: oe Aes 1,866 73,429| Batavia “) 
nia. . ; ia. . = 90,000 666,000| Rabaul 
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WKansas.........- 1 5,001- 7,000 750 NG 
re Over: 2000, fm oh Oe ee iy 
_ Kentucky5......) Firs 3,000 | 2 4,001- 5,000 0 
y ¢ 3001- 4,000 | 3 OWOR., ) BLOOG Si Lo, ale aes cto ell ieee 
' Louisianas....... First SOOO Beis deta Wl eeeeeaboe ts smalls a hcciater 
Spey 1000 1*50;000 4 >> < 4.0 so) 4s View eee alco ashi wate elute 
OVER CGUGON CG. nacre h. Aico uehee hte eee eae ; 
Maryland's ..... Ord’ary income ; 1,000 2,000 - 
, (Investment im-| 2 j=  — -Jj....... Pie ntatis Ul .cyemeenahs The amount of taxes|----- 
come Bye Ub Milage ab a ets aia talots Meee payable under these! ? 


Neg is reduced by 
33% percent for) 
ParRole years 1942- 


Massachusetts’. .|Earned income ot 2,000 } - 2,500 


and annuities 
Capital gains 


: 


first levied in 1942) 
applies to all succeed- 
ing years. 


301 
qd, 000) (2, ones 


* 
“Minnesota , Masters Sig First 1,000 


,900 
,501-20, 90g 
Mississippl....... ree Pace 10, ots is ope 
: VASE mf 001-10,000 

Missouri. ....... Fitst 1,000 
a y 1,001- 2,000 
f | 2!001- 3.000 


- Montana... ...| First 2,000 

a 2,001- 4) 000 

New Hampshire? . Income from in-| Average 
EE tangibles property 


; ant tax rate 
New Mexico..... First 10,000 

10,001-20,000 
New York....... First 1,000 
1,001- 3,000 
3/001- 5,000 
5,001- 7,000 
7,001- 9,000 

Over 9,000, | 


5-Less $5 
-Less 15 


So 
= 
' 
by 
ye RO = OU 


Over 100090 


NYSKHMEWNe 


eee 


*" 
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Personal Exemp. 


Married | Credit 


Applicable Percentage Applicabl Per- : or head 
to rates DS © | centage| Single, lof family 108 
rates | oe 
; : Se ents 
Special rates or y 
features 
y . lar rates. Income of 
i : Jpn oy oes busi- 
orth Carolina...| First 2.000 | 3 6,00 e000 ea 
— 2.001- 4.000 | 4 one. 192000 7 pg = aad 
b Dakota....| First 2,000 | 1 "6,001- 8,000 
: 2,001- 4,000 | 2 8,001-10,000 
2 4,001- 5,000 | 3 10,001-15,000 
2 5,001- 6,000 | 5 Over 15,000 
homa, . First 1,000 | 1 5,001- 6,000 
31,001- 2,600 | 2 6,001- 7,00C 
a ok Tans A 7,001- 8,000 
‘ 7 - 4, Over if 
* - ont 5,000 ; £4. Sat aK Ee <| Fp OM |e 
ep Shebrdles 2,001- 3,000 | 5 750° "|" ” 1.500 
501- 1,000 | 3 3,001- 4,000 6 Provision is made fi 
x 2 OMS es 38 
1,001- 2,000 | 4 Over 4,000 7 , |reduction in taxes in|, 
case revenues exceed 
a prescribed amount. 
The amount of. tax 
. payable under these} 
‘ rates. is reduced 75 
% per cent for the tax-' 
4 able year 1943 and 30 
; _ per cent for 1944. An 
ri optional simplified tax 
° table is provided for 
individuals whose*‘ad~ 
; neg er income” 
h Carolina...| First 2,000 | 2 4,001- 6,000 7000 -, 1,800 200 
2,001- 4,000 | 3 Over 6.000} 5 Jo... sso ez enses 
apie ts Interest; divi-|,6 Dividends from corporations at least 75 pet. of 
ds the property of which is assessable for 
valorem taxation in Tennessee, 4 pct 
1 3,001- 4,000 4 
“ Over 4,000 ee PPE in eee ot 
Bes 5:5 4 NE ES By ee 
yee ad Sr Peay mee ay Foci sera ey hy Vf 
Me Over 5,000 
wie 1 7,001- 8,000 }....+++ 3 17.5 
1.25 1- 9,000 4 (300) (1,600) 
1.5 9,001-10,000 4, Surtax: Normal tax]. 
2 10,001-11,000 5 less $37.50 divided 
2.5 11,001-12,000 5. by.6. : 
25 Over 12,000 - 
falas First 1 15,001-20,000 2.5 1,000 2,500 400 
5,001-10,000 | 1.5 Over 20,000 , eee Pn el eiajem 
10:001-15,000 | 2 +s ee ee fener dens ne sn 


Sum in parentheses ex- 


+ income. 
deducted from lowest 


+ of tax rather than from ne 
is always 


le from amoun 
ion on assumption that latter 


income exempti 


4Tax credit deductib 
lresses tax credit as 
come bracket. 

“2Tax credit deductible f 
mount by which the firs 
first become taxable. 
shown: are applicable to cal 
$2,000 and $3,500. Permanent exemp 
¢ f£ dependent father, mother or grandparen 
300 in lieu of $5 tax credit. 

“sThe exemptions and credits for 
yalent to tax credits 0: 


rentheses is the 
ily . 


ther than from net income. Sum in pa 
head of fam: 


rom amout of tax ra L € 
t which a married person or 


+ dependent raises the level a 


endar years 1945-1946. Exemptions for calendar years 1943s'.. / 
tions are: $1,000 and $2,500. f 


3Exemptions 
t, the taxpayer may take a deduction of 


d 1944 were 
Ti the case 


to a 
t of 
r 


n additional exemption 0. separate income. 
pplicable to taxable years beginning J the exemption for a single ; 


on was $8 
ee i i ingle and m 
} 10 le to earned income. A personal exemption of $400 and $800 for,single an By 
e ee “is allowed against income from intangibles, provided that net income 
‘0 es other than intangibles dogs not exceed $400 and $800, respectively, 


or intangible inco! 
eed $1,500 and $3,000, respectively. 
purposes of the surtax, an add 


rried persons, 
derived from 
me does not. 


owed. 


itional tax credit of $37.50 is all 
t rates are: First 


$5.000, 1%; 


22 licable to calendar years 1943-1946. Permanen 
Petes 800, 2%: $10,001-$15,000, 3%; $15,001-$20,000, 4%: $20,001-$25,000, 5%; over $25,000, 6%. 
; iduals whose gross income is $5.000 or less and 


; A lified return is available to indiv: 
Bo options! Se aainey (2) wages, (3) compensation for (4) dividends, inter- 


d annuities, not in excess of $100. 


personal services; or 


s Taxed in 1945 


22, 1945) that it had collected $7,556,200 
ee Fined - ar al of 75,562 slot machines 
m bandits” but the federal government, 


ine. 


75,562 Slot Machine 


ates Interial Revenue Bureau reported 


at ear througn the $1 on slo 
aa States there ‘are laws that bar the ‘‘one-ar 


so long as they pay $100 tax for each mai 


( 

rhe United St 
uring the 1945: 
ted. In most 
bother owners 
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4 J Mu - 
' State Sales Taxes, Types and Rates I 
Source: Division of (Tax Research, United States Treasury Department: data are as of July 1, ap 1. 


' Rateg on retail sales = . 1 
Nera Phsbesoiaiains bats Mecano 
Rates on receipts from 
Use| Tan- 3 \ 
| State | Type of eax! | Eas gibic [Auto| Amuse-| Ree [Ruble] “ether epecificaources) 
? pers ‘ ties ; } 

\ prop biles | ‘places inte aie sed B| ’ 
Alabama....| Retail sales »3 2 M42 > eS rar Aranafaccuri repatatioght 
Arizona.;..| General sales Seas Die Waitakere 2 Py Ae a sa auerar me wi : | 

cultural products, slaughter ii 
animals for food, sales of feed 13% 
poultrymen or stock men fig®: 
own use, 4%; extracting, Ding 
A cessing, printing and publis 
ih ing, contractors, advertisin 
transportation, 1%: hotels 3 
garages, credit and collectie 
agencies, 2%. it 4 
Arkansas?..| Retail sales |....] 2 22 2 24 |Printing and photography, 25 
California...) Retail sales wee 246 DIG ETA Sik a a gi iota: cotta TE | 
ate metal sales x a < se teleces 2 4 ~ | 
(0) |: Barats etail sales paiefe 2G oe a chee Sa oh eelaal 
| P 1 |Allotherincome, 1%, except th 
2 diana....| Gross income Va ota 1 received. fram ‘wholesaleaiaaan 
i play advertising and industri 
5? processing which is taxable . 
\ 4% of 1%. © 
ve Lowa cits»: Retail sales x 2 2 2 2 
ef Kansas..... Retail sales x 2 2 12 2 * | 
OR A at K Sven oa x E : Sie a oie atos fo eae Pee see e 
: chigan...} Retail sales SE) ET 5 Br Bek ae “8 I : 4 
i Mississippl.. Gross receipts | x 28 he BAS hes 2 eS BAS FB 3 
‘ : > tracting, 2-26 %; all other bus 
y nesses and professions not spec 
* 5 fically exempted, 2%. 
F Missouri.,..) Retail sales S43 2 2 2. ! a 
$ New Mex...| Gross receipts | x 212 yu 2 2 Re ws BR. Rheetg aI 
; facturing, 4 or 4%; contrac 
tors, 2%; transportation, 
estate commissions, facto 
agents, brokers, advertising 
personal and professional se. 
vices, 2%. 9 ; 
General sales x 3 3 : Pe os ey ee Whol , 1/20%. ; 
sess | E131 31.02 : | 
etail sales Se ae ee ers a me, Sa PE { 
Retail sales ve 2 216 |Printing and publishing, trans 
t Dortation (of passengers only 
advertising, hotel service, aut! 
F storage, 2%. 
Beno: Betail aie = 3 Z 3 3 Tansportation (except intr 
’ ee secee x tre 
Na State movements of freight 
a and express or street railw 
S), 2%. hf > ml 
Washington. Breen Cart wl : 3+") cadaieaeligtede talker treal Wholesalers ekcane Se ae 
> of wheat, oats and barley. whic 
are 1/100%), extractors, mami 
factuners, printers and publ shi 
ers, 44%; all other businesses 
and professions not specifics 
.| exempted, 44%. , 7 
W. Virginia.} Retail salest5 |,, NE ie Wena BS te ; i; 
Gross income |.. ir isaans 65/100 |65/100) 1.3-5.2| Wholesaler, 195/1000% ; extra oth} 
‘ .3-7.8% > manvfacturit =f 
39/100%; contractors, 2%: ins 
dustriai loan companies 1% ; ah 
other businesses not specificall: 
a exempted, 1%. ¥| 
Retail sales x 2 2 2 2 7 


IType of tax: (1) Retail Sales—Imposed upon sales of tangible personal property at retail or fo 
consumption, In most States applies also to admissions and restaurant and public utility sale 
() General Sales—Applies to wholesaling, extractive industries and manufacturing in addition to sales 
at retail. (3) Gross Receipts—includes sales of public services and personal and professional serv: ce! 
in addition to transactions and receipts under ey) and (2). (4) Gross Income—Applies, in addition ¢ 
all transactions and Epcalpis under (1), (2) and (3), to.receipts from non-business activities isuch ai 
‘wages and salaries of employes, interest, rents and’ dividends. a 
oRate Pigcaitigs ae ted t b 
ates In cities or incorporated towns bordering other States same as that in adjo: s 
as aes ae oped LS dee except transportation. Miarhic 
elephone graph services, gas and electricity sales. ino 
linposed under a separate Act. ec eee. AE ee ore Pereen Gh usin 
8The 2% rate is applied to 98% of gross receipts. ‘ 
7On gas and electricity only. 
} SRetail sales of pasteurized milk, 1%. : 
rormeastriat Sepa ferential rat! 
ndustrial sales receive a preferential rate of 1%. 
' DAutomobiles, trucks or tractors. , % \ 
Tax applies to rentals as well as sates. 
18Maximum tax of $15 on a single article. 


144A special excise tax of 2% is applied to an : 
either et ae % automobile at the time it is transferred, used or fin 


16Applies to all public utilities except water. 
x—Indicates States imposing a use tax. 


€ control of the Public Service Commission and State Road Gomis i conpornae ay oh 
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“THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


L] 
otal, Continental, 3,022,387. square | confluent with that str 
5 022, eam 
land area 2.977.128 square miles); total, | Ohio joins it; the bared eien vieen te eeitish 
ng Territories and Possessions (597,236 | territory, and flows across a vast tableland. west 
miles) and the Philippines (115,600 square of the Rocky Mountains, into the Pacific 

3.735.223 square miles. two hundred miles down that coast; the Colorado, 
JLATION—Census of 1940, Continental, 131,- non-nayigable, which rises in the State of Colo- 


including all Territories an ; rado, flows in general course south ardly 
23; and Possessions. | through Utah ait Arizona, and Stttebcge 


1. The increase in the population o Arizona 
ted. States | and Territorjes and posses- | 04, Califgrnia, into the Gulf of California, im 
Seema sin cotinee ted at Baga on | Besides these streams, there are many of con- 
a with 1930, whicis Tecorded a percentage sae od eg es —— a weg teas east from 
16. receding ten years. i re » including the St.~ 
Bopulstion, 1945, as £39 000.000. The esti- | River, the outlet of the Great eaten a che worth 
population increase of 1940 over 1930 was ern border between the United States and Canada. 
9, while the 1930 gain over 1920 was 17,- 
The ge Sea increase Was ior ava om eos ee ee bert eres. 
mam t x nt, an e >: tario, e striking ase 0. e 
Earn ons, nurs, 1 pa | Stan aay ent A mee De 
he continen’ mNnage. 
in fd was 44.2 per square mile pcpered The Mississippi, Potomac, Delaware, Hudson and- 
in 1930. . Columbia Rivers are navigable for considerable 
nited States of America, Federal republic, | distances, and the Missouri for light-draugh 
ded on the n by Camada, on the east by craft quite a distance up from the Mississippi. 
lantic Ocean and the f of Mexico, on the | The Red River, southernmost of the great tribu- 
varies of the Mississippi, is navigable for 350 of 
its 1,200 miles for light-draught vessels, and_at 
high water several hundred miles farther. The 
Sacramento in. California is navigable for 18 
miles. Of the lesser rivers, the most importan 
are the Connecticut, Susquehanna, James, Cum- 
berland, Tennessee, Tombigbee, Warrior, in the 
eastern half of the country, and the Arkansas 
west of the Mississippi. The Rio Grande, rising 


ti 


and 

d for convenience in reference Continental 
States. Its non-contiguous areas are the 
jes of Alaska and Hawaii; Puerto Rico, the 


from its mouth, is in the eastern half boundary 
between the United States and Mexico. 

The Yukon in Alaska, which rises in small lakes 
in the Dominion of Canada, flows northwestwardly 
into Alaska, then westwardly and then southwest- 
wardly into Norton Sound, which in turn makes 


ts x") “Continental United 

i n n States—Ca) 
Florida, is in latitude 25° 07’, Notigitude 
. The extreme south point of Texas is in 
le 26° 50’, longitude 97° 24’. 


Lake of the W projection extends to | into Bering Sea. It flows for 1,765 miles through 
‘40° 23’ 04.1” at longitude 95° 09’ 11.3”. Alaska and is navigable for. 1,200 miles. 
easternmost land is Head. In natural resources, the United States us one of 


Alava, Washington, extends into the Pacific 
+o longitude 124° 44’, at latitude 48° 10’. 

n the south point of Texas due north to the 

hinth parallel, the distance is 1,598 miles. 

West Quoddy Head west along the parallel to 

pific Ocean the distance is 2,807 miles. These 

ses are computed to mean sea level. 

Jength of the Mexican boundary from the 
Mexico to the Pacific Ocean is approxi- 
2,013 miles. 

length of the northern boundary, excluding 
is 3,987 miles. 

geographic center of the United States is in 
Sounty, Kansas, latitude 39° 50’ longitude 


Division of Territories and Island Possessions 
the Interior Department by Executive 
President Roosevelt (March 3, 1933), 
‘sight of the affairs of Alaska, Hawaii, 
ippines, Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
ig. The Ganal Zone is under the control 
= Wat Department and American Samoa 
yam under the Navy Department. 
‘general topography of Continentai United 
‘and the climate, natural resources and racial 
‘ts are varied. In the eastern part, excepting 


Yising. never to more than 
altitude, and ranging north 
uth. diron , in northern New 
te, are declared by the United States 

al Survey to have been the first land 
jn the western world. Sweeping west- 
the eastern mountains is a vast, fertile 
ne valley of the Mississippi, River, a thou- 
les wide and about as long, to where the 
‘ain formation again _is found, the Rocky 
e, highest in North America, beyond 


resources have been depleted seriously; but the 
Federal Forest Service has begun reforestation. 


estimated at 820,000,000 acres, or nearly half of the 
land area of the United States. In addition there 
were about 100,000,000 acres of non-commercial 
forest or low-grade woodland and scrub, The pres- 
ent area of commercial forest land is estimated 
(1940) at 461,697,000 acres, divided as follows; 
Sawtimber areas Acres 
Old growth. .......-.24.5 . 100,832,000 
Second growth...... c 
Cordwood. areaS......-..-.0.9- ay 
Fair to satisfactory restocking areas. . 41,306,000 
Poor to non-restocking areas........-- 16,738,000 


) 


Non-commercial forest land in’ the United States 
covers an additional 168,461,000 acres. In all; about 
630 million acres, or one-third of the continental 


as follows: : Acres Na 
harvested. .......-5+-+++-- ,242, 
Crop land veste a eae ode 


diy is a tableland of mean elevation | Idle, failure and WASt€....-6.-scees-% i 
to 5.000 feet, and still farther to the Plowable pasture.....-.-: aisles tee 131,380,000 
Cimvers of ig | NOSBaPE.D US satsoriassed) p00 
des in e shipres and (pastu 000, 
e Be erace gee : All other in farms..-.0 0. 0-++s-5:0*> 345,721,000 
eae ere rivers—the | The land notin farms: is 845,000,000 acres, di- 
rtheastern corner of the vided as follows: Bere oo 
entering the Atlantic Private forest ( EB eb rt 
midway down the coast; Public forest (graz' el iy 
e Atlantic through Chesa- Private forest (not grazed) "OOt 
from Delaware Bay: the Public forest (not er 
> deatest of North American rivers in Private grazing land (no jt 
hip to civilization, risin in Minnesota, | Public grazing land (non- Oe o0 000 
ring the Gulf of Mexico. on | Cities and towns 17,008, 
m side of the eoun ey iwardls Ho, owing | Peed seeironaate 24,000,000 
“eastern mountains wes ( e 7 TR, 5 767000" 
ast central part of tne country; | Desert, swamps, et fe She paported that the 


The Departmen 


: - t 
ch flows from the Bey assessed valuation (1940) of 


the 48 States and the 


‘ 


The Great Lakes, largest inland body of fresh’ 


in Colorado, non-navigable,* save for 61 miles. 


wate 


eee ge 


The original forest area of the United States is 


sae 


Botal che ue kas al ee cltae eeeatee 461,697,000 


3 
ic 


Tm, ai pee 


v4 \ f y 
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District of Columbia was $144,631,431,000. The De- | 
pariment reported the national income (1944) at 
$160,653,000,000. aca 

Wildlife is abundant in the United States and 
proved a means of sustenance for the early pio- 
necrs. The bison (or buffalo) is now nearly extinct 
and protected in national parks, although it once 
roved in tremendous herds across the great plain 
States. ‘This country has been the domain of 
numerous species of interesting fauna. There is the 
Rocky Mountain sheep, the Rocky Mountain goat 
{a goat-like antelope); the prong-horn antelope 
(the only antelope extant with deciduous and 
forked horns); the moose (true elk caribou 
(veindeer); other species of deer, several varieties 
of bear (including the grizzly bear), the raccoon, 
cougar (American lion or panther); ocelot (in the 
southwest), lynx, wolf, fox, weasel, marten, skunk, 
polecat, otter, mink, beaver, muskrat, woodchuck, 
prairie-dog, sewellel, hare, porcupine, squirrel, 
gopher, opossum, armadillo (Texas) and many 
destructive species of the rat and mouse family. 
The jaguar used to be seen in Texas and the pec- 
cary in Arkansas. American birdlife is represented 
by the wild turkey, grouse, crane, heron, pigeon, 
mocking-bird, parrot, humming-bird, song thrush, 
other small birds (sparrows, warblers, fiycatchers), 
eagle, falcon, owl; buzzard-vulture, flamingo, ibis, 
goose, duck, swan, other game-birds and water- 
fowl of many species. 

The alligator basks in southern waters; also a 
true crocodile on the southeast coast of Florida; 
the ‘‘Gila-monster’’ (lizard) and horned toads 
cause gooseflesh in the southwest; the green lizard 
or chameleon in Florida; and many poisonous 
rattlesnakes, moccasins and copperheads are found 
throughout the country. 4 

In the northern part of the United States are 
rich forests of pine (including white pine), spruce, 
hemlock, yellow cedar, hackmatack or larch, linden 
or basswood, black and white ash, sugar and other 
maples, birch and elm. Somewhat further south 
are to be found in abundance the hickory, the oak, 
the tulip-tree, sassafras, cherry, magnolia, walnut, 
red cedar, tupelo, persimmon, plane, poplar, beech, 
cataipa. In the southern coast regions are the long- 
jeaved pine, hard or pitch pine, live oak, palmetto 
and the deciduous cypress. Much of the commercial 
supply of white pine. has come from Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, Oak, hickory, ash, elm, 
black walnut, cherry and other hard woods are 
indigenous te every section of the eastern part of 
the United States. Spruce, hemlock, birch, beeech 
and maple have come mostly from the north- 
eastern section of the country, although hemlock 
and beech exist far into the south. 

Distinctive American small flora include the 
buffalo berry, laurel (shrub), leatherwood, paw- 
paw, spice-bush, witch-hazel, Azaleas, blackberries, 
dogwoods, rhododendrons, sumachs, whortleberries 
are found in Europe as well as America. 

The climate of the United States is of every 
gradation, from the north temperate, with rather 
cold winters and pleasant summers, to the sub- 
tropical, with every variety of fiora adapted to so 
wide a range of latitude. Eastwardly and west- 
wardly, even greater variation is found. For. there 
are regions of normal moisture precipitation in the 
northeast, of excessive precipitation in the south- 
east, of normal pecertea tion in the central table- 
land regions, and then of varying degrees of aridity 
and moistness as one proceeds westwardly, until on 
the coast of Oregon, at Tillamook, is the heaviest 
average precipitation in the United States—120 
inches a year. 

Being in the north temperate zone, in a general 
region of prevailing westerly winds, part of the 
United States is*subject to cyclonic storms because 
the air does not move eastward in steadily blowing 
winds, as is the case with the trades, but in whirl- 


‘ing formations that have a general easterly direc- 


tion. The West Indian hurricane, which has caused 
much damage in the United States, generally 
originates in the tropics, moves over the West 
Indies, enters the United States in Florida or on 
the Gulf Coast and disappears into the Atlantic 
Ocean in a northeasterly direction. 

The Government of the United States is com- 
posed of three co-ordinate branches, the Executive, 
the Legislative and the Judicial, in accordance 
with the provisions of the Constitution adopted 
(Sept. 17, 1787), to which 21 amendments have 
been added. 

The Union of 48 States is composed of the 13 
Original States, seven States admitted to the 
federation without having been previously or- 
ganized as Territories, and 28 States which had 
heen Territories. The District of Columbia, in- 
cluding the city of Washington, is the capital of 
the United States. In each State there is a 
Legislature of two houses (except Nebraska, which 
has adopted a uni-cameral form of government), 
& governor and a judicial system. 

There is a public school system in every State in 
the Union,’ comprising elementary schools, junior 
high schools and high schools, — 

The United States Government has. made a 
practice (since 1803) on the organization of all 


SS eee ean: a 
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; : el 
new States, of setting aside from one zt 
“sections” (square miles) of land in eachn 
ship of six square mil Pt 

Agriculture is an 
United States and provides a 
than 30,000,000 persons. Kansas is by fi 
greatest wheat State in the Union, producin 
twice as.much as its runner-up, North J 

The principal oat states are Iowa, Illinois 
nesota, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, Nebrasks. 
Dakota. Rye comes from North Dakota, Ming 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Mid 
Indiana, Pennsylvania. Iowa is known as th 
state, but large quantities are grown in 3 
Nebraska, Indiana, M: 


ae 
f 
4 


eS. Se : * 
important industry 
| 


velihood foam 


issouri, Minnesota, OFM: 


Kansas. Maine is the chief potato state, faly 


by Minnesota, New York, Pennsylvania, Wis: 
Michigan and Idaho in the order named. - 
is grown in North Carolina, Kentucky, Tene 
Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia Pennsy 
Wisconsin, Ohio and Connecticut. The 
States are North Dakota, South Dakota, Cal) 
and Wisconsin. 

The. principal industrial areas in the 
States with their leading industries, rank 
cording to the value of their products, 
follows: e: 

New York City Area—Women’s clothing; + 
ing and publishing, newspaper and peé! 
men’s, youths’ and boys’ clothi (excep) 
clothing); bread and other bakery pra 
printing and publishing, book, music an: 
meat packing, wholesale; petroleum refining? 
sugar refining; gas, manufactured, illumm 
and heating. 

Chicago Area—Meat packing, wholesale 
works and rolling-mill products; petroleum 
ing; printing and publishing, _newspape# 
periodical; printing and publishing, book, . 
and jok; foundry and machine-shop 9! 
bread and other bakery products; confee 
electrical machinery, apparatus and supp! 

Philadelphia Area—Petroleum refining; 
goods; printing and publishing, 
periodical; cane sugar refining; bread 
bakery products; men’s, youths’ and bo 
(except work clothing); mi 


2 
ry 

| 
e 


s = 6“‘radio apparatus and phonogs! 
industry is one of the leading industries i 
area, but its rank cannot be given withow 
possibility of disclosing (by comparison with @ 
reports) approximations of the data for indi 
establishments. , 
Detroit, Area—Motor. vehicles, not in 
motorcycles; motor vehicle bodies and moted 
age [pares a >, | 
oston Area—Worsted goods; boots | 
other than. rubber; leather, tanned, Be | 
finished; bread and other bakery products; 


ing and publishing, newspaper and peria 


printing and publishing, kK, music anc# 
meat packing, wholesale; electrical mach! 
apparatus “and supplies; fomndry and mua 


shop products. “Cane-sugar refining’’ and © 
are also among the leading industries in this 
but their rank cannot be given without the : 
reports) approximations of the date foe tala 
r°) 
a) gee at iy ; cigs = ing 
t. Louis Area—Meat. pac! » wh 4 
vehicles, not includin: pantie pss |) 
fining; chemicals; ma’ ‘é liquors; electrical m 


ery, apparatus and supplies; bre: d 
bakery products; boots Cag shane otnen} 
1 > 


rinting and publishin p 
periodical. The boot end iphipe wat atone 
n Te) 


eroied , in connection with : 
and vege es, pr c 
butters, ‘pickles and sauces oa 


= LY 
serves, jellies, fruit butters, pickles and &¢ 


smelting and refining, lead; meat packing, # 
sale; printing and ‘publighing, Towa fh er 
Periodical; bread and othe akery. prod 


p 
“Cane sugar refining’’ and “cigar a 
among the leadin industries, but tage 
cannot be given without the possibility of « 
ing (by-comparison with Census reports) ap 
mations of the data for individual establi 
Cleveland Area—Steel works and. rolli 
products; motor-Vehicle bodies and motor-y 


bie em 


s ; t hace 


a - : : cr rs is 
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hdry and machine-shop products: elec- | closing (by comparison with census 

f I 5 reports =. 

r piers warcaretns and supplies; meat- | proximations of the data for gone aT eas 
5 lesale; st-furnace products; print-| ments; cane-sugar refining; petroleum refining; 

publishing, newspaper ans perioeiea smelting and refining copper. ‘ 
a : ar eh Raber ning; meat Cincinnati Area—Meat packing, wholesale; 
1g, Mah ie sale; bread and other bakery prod-| paper; motor vehicles, not including motorcycles: 
ag 5 Anger publishing, newspaper and-{Soap, tobacco, chewing and smoking, and snuff: 

aly rubber tires and inner tubes: women’s | steel-works and rolling-mill products. 
ng; foundry and machine-shop products. The 
tion eg motion pictures is a leading activity 


Milwaukee Area—Liquors, malt; meat-packing, 
be mois ee ee produce on ; 
: elsewhere classified; and shoes, other than 

alo Area—Flour and other grain-mill prod- | rubber; motor vehicle bodies and motor vehicle 
micals not elsewhere classified; motor-| parts; knit goods; electrical ,machinery, appara- 

: er including motorcycles; steel-works andj} tus and_ supplies; bread and ‘other, bakery prod- 
— products; feeds, prepared, for animals| ucts. The motor vehicle industry is one of the 
bwis; motor vehicle bodies and motor-vehicle | leading industries in this area, but its rank can- 
meat packing, whclesale. not be given without the possibility of disclosing 
fence-Fall River-New Bedford Area—Cot- | (by comparison with Census reports) approxima- 
ods, worsted goods: dyeing and finishing tex- | tions of data for individual establishments. ‘ 
Silk and rayon goods; jewelry. - Bridgeport-New Haven-Waterbury Area—Non- 
imore : Area—Steel-works and rolling-mill | ferrous metal alloys and non-ferrous metal prod- 
| Sore S, youths’ and boys’ clothing (ex-| ucts, except aluminum, not elsewhere classified; 
ork clothing) not elsewhere classified; tin | electrical machinery, apparatus and supplies; hats. 
and other tinware not elsewhere classified, | fur-felt; foundry and machine-shop products not 
ng, wholesale. The following are among | elsewhere classified; ammunition - and related 
ding industries in this area, but their rank | products; gold. silver and platinum, refining anc’ 

be given without the possibility of, dis- | alloying. \ 


£ 


Structural Geology of the United States 


; Source: Philip B. King, of the United States Geological Survey 5 
United States includes a variety of geo-| were very little disturbed during the Paleozoic 
ic and tectonic units. Its interior consists of | era. The greatest orogenic activity in the western 
ains and low plateaus. Along its east side} mobile belt began in middle Mesozoic time and 
e low ridges of the Appalachians; on the | has continued through the Cenozoic. 
diverse and rugged Cordilera forms a belt Along the margins of the mobile belts, away 
from the central stable regions, were other positive 


a thousand miles (1,600. kilo- 
he low shores of tne Gulf | areas of ancient crystalline rocks. These were the 


@nd of the Atlantic coast south 6f New | border lands which fringed the oceanward sides of 
nd are bordered by gently sloping coastal | ancient North America. In contrast to the Lauren- 
mat the Pacific shore is rugged and abrupt | tian shield, which has had a passive history since 
hain of Coast Ranges. Algonkian time, these areas have been extremely 
tion between the topography | active and have had a constant tendency toward | 
the rocks beneath. Recent | uplift. Great volumes of sediment eroded from their - 
ide with areas of | upraised parts have been deposited in the geo- 
Streams, | synclines. During the periods of compression hey 
the hard. | have behaved as hinterlands to the mobile. belts. 
FP areas of | The rocks of the geosynclinal belts were overturned 
ng and of fol and thrust from the border lands toward the cen- 
e interior are , tral stable region, which acted as a foreland during 
the movements. . 3 
t e und D During their active history the border lands were 
though the movemen sliced and broken and were injected with igneous 
jn general earlier than rocks. Those on the eastern and southern borders 
are now quiescent, having subsided to such an 
extent that parts of their truncated surfaces have 
been buried beneath gently. tilted Mesozoic and 
Tertiary coastal-plain deposits, and other parts 
have disappeared beneath the sea. 
The border land that lay southeast of the geo- , 
syncline of the eastern United States is known as 
Appalachia; another one on the south is known as 
folded and metamor- elanovia. Along the west coast, beyond the western 
d their deforma- | geosynclines, were other border lands, the largest 
leav- | of which is known as Cascadia. 
On the east and south sides 0: the central stable 
eompression. Si region of North America the rocks were strongly 
United States, | folded and faulted by Paleozoic movements and in 
ered by Paleozoic | places form jow mountain ridges. Folds and faults 
been flexed in of this age are found in the Appalachian Moun- 
tains, which extend along the eastern border of 
the United States from southeastern Canada _to 
‘Alabama. West of the Mississippi are similar but , 
disconnected groups of ridges in the Ouachita, 
Arbuckle and_Wichita Mountains of Arkansas and 
Oklahoma. In western Texas is the still more 
isolated monutain group of the Marathon region. 
Throughout the region there has been no folding 
since Paleozoic time, and the lofty mountain chains 
of that era have been profoundly eroded. 
present mountain groups result from the differen- 
tial erosion of the areas of folded rock after late, 
broad uplifts.” While these uplifts were being 
formed, large areas in the ancient mountain system 
subsided, and in consequence wide tracts are buried 
beneath coastal-plgn deposits of Mesozoic and 
Cenozoic age. 


. 


had ¢ later histories. 

and south were filled by_ thick 

of strata, during the Pal ic era and were 
folded before the end 


ere in par 
time, bu 


SDE eS ae 
The Continental Divide 
x oe lar route northerly across is 5 


Thence by a very irregu: 
tern summits of the Rio 
Colorado along the weste aun Piaite, and 
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Territorial Expansion Since 1790 


The Thirteen Original States, comprising the 
United States of America, as constituted (1790) 
were—New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, ponies 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Nort 

/ Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia. These coppice 
had a gross area_of 892,135 square miles, of whic! 
24,155\square miles were water. 

The present gross (iand and water) area of these 
thirteen States is 322,343 square miles, inas- 
much as Maine, Vermont, Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Ohio, a 
diana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and part o 
Minnesota have been carved from the original 
boundaries of the Thirteen, which extended from 
Canada to Florida, and from the Atlantic Ocean 
to the Mississippi River, exclusive of a portion of 
the southeastern part of Louisiana. 

Congress (Oct. 30, 1779) asked the States to 
cede to the General Government the vast areas 
of unsettled lands lying between the Appalachian 
Mountain ranges and the Mississippi River, to end 
conflicting boundary claims inherited from royal 

~— charters. This was the Ohio Country over which 

the British and French fought (1754-1763). The 
British claimed title from the Iroquois Indians. 

_ The erench urged their own discovery and’ settle- 
ment. : 

The General Government welded the ceded areas 
into two great tracts—the territory northwest of 
the Ohio River (1787); and the territory south 
of the Ohio River. : 

The territory embracing Michigan was ‘governed 
by the French from the time of its first discovery 
(about 1610-1763). It was ceded to Great Britain. 
This land came into actual possession of the 
United States (July 11, 1796), and until 1802 
was attached to the Northwest Territory, when 
that portion west of the east line of Indiana 

: _ became a part of the Territory of Indiana by an 

BA act of Congress. 

; Indiana Territory was divided (1805) into two 
Separate governments, and provision was made for 
the constitution of Michigan Territory, , 

. The first accession to the territory of the United 
States as it was constituted (1790) came through 
the Louisiana Purchase. This vast region, bought 
by the United States (in the administration of 
President Jefferson, April 30, 1803) from France. 
in the reign of Napoleon Bonaparte, for 60,000,000 

4 franes ($11,250,000), plus payment of the ‘“‘French 
Spoliation Claims,’’ comprised the Mississippi 
River's west side drainage basin, except that part 

e 


yf re 


% held by Spain. It extended from Canada to th 
s Gulf of Mexico, and included the areas now oc- 


eupied by Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Iowa, the Dakotas, Montana, 
Most of Minnesota, and portions of Colorado and 
Wyoming. In New Orleans (at noon on Dec. 20, 
1803) the French and American fiags passed eqch 
other as the one was lowered and the other raised. 
There was no other ceremony to mark the event. 
The United States took formal possession of the 
Louisiana Purchase regions (March 10, 1804), and 
j Congress divided it into two parts—the Territory 
of Orleans sitet the State of Louisiana); and the 
s Prec? of Louisiana. 
Settlement of the French Spoliation Claims was 
» effected with France for $3,750,000. Interest ac- 
eruals raised the final total cost of the Louisiana 
f Purchase to $27,267,622—about 4 cents an acre. 
; ' The Oregon Territory, the northern limits of 
. which were settled in the Webster-Ashburton 
Treaty (1846) between the United States and 
Great Britain, is not classed as an accession, be- 


ie: cause the Government at Washington clai i 
a (1848) on three grounds—(1), _ iscovery. se 
occupation; (2), the Louisiana Purchase; (3), the 


ee ; Plorida rane: nite 
' As constituted a organization (1848) 
Territory of Oregon extended from the pectic ae 


‘ ( Added . 
et. . Division Yr. | Square Division Yr. Division 
! Miles iles 
' ee ee | 
"i Louisiana purchase.|1803)} 827,987||Gadsden purch 1853 29,670}| Pa: 
¢ - Gained through|. Alaska, renase. | 1887 *400||Danish West Indies 
treaty with Spainj1819} = 13,435|| Hawaiian Islands. | |1898|  6,407/] (now Virgin Isl.) .]1917 
oe. Florida. mite aparece erto Rico. ..... 1 1899| _ 3:4331| Total added areal... 
| Apeteige ts :]1846| 286'541||Philippine Talands.. |1899 * ‘Tot. orig. 13'S 
f . Mexican cession. . .|1848|" 529,189]|American Samoa. {1900 


The Mason and Dixon line actually was sur- 


* s A La 2 ete. r.@ 


United States—Territorial Growth — me : 


the crest of the Rocky “Mountains, nort 
forty-second parallel of latitude, and 
the areas now coyered by Oregon, Was hi 
Idaho and part of Montana and Wyoming. © 
The second accession was the Floridas. 


the United States against Spain. 
The third accession came (Dec. 
the Republic of Texas was admitted | 
as a State. The area now comprises Texasiag 
parts of New Mexico, Colorado and Wyo« 
The joint resolution of Congress (March 1, . : 
for the annexation of Texas expressly 3 
that State when admitted the right to di 
self into as many as five States “‘of conve 
size,” ‘“‘and having sufficient population”’ Wi 
further permission of “Congress. The anne 
resolution was approved by the Texas GG 
ment and the State was admitted to the # 
by a joint resolution of Congress (Dec. 29, 
The Guadalupe-Hidalgo Treaty (1848) * 
ended the Mexican War gave the United SX 
its fourth accession of national territory. 5® 
disagreement as to the exact extent of the = 
gained region in what is now Southern A 
and Southwestern New. Mexico developed, ¥ 
was wiped out (1853) by the Gadsden Put 
for the United States of the area in dispute, 
1848 Mexican cession price of $15,00 000 
raised to $16,800,000 by interest accruals. . 
peer trys Purchase cost the United States 
The Mexican cessions added to’ this countr® 
area of California, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, 
Mexico and part of Colorado. 4 4 
The Alaska Treaty was signed March -30, 
and submitted to the same that day; the S& 
resolution of advice and consent was passed 
9, 1867, and was ratified by President Johnsc 
May 28, 1867; ratifications were exchange 
June 20, 1867; and the proclamation issues 
that date. Transfer of Alaska to the 


The sixth accession brought in the Ha’ 
Islands, which voluntarily joined the United S 
(1898) the Hawaiian national debt of $4,0 
being assumed by this country. ; 

The victory of the United States over & 
(1898) brought into the American national - 
the seventh accession. | 


Guam and the Philippine Islands; and, un 
later treaty (Nov. 7, 1900) a-further 


Jolo) of the Philippine Archipelago lyin 
of the lines described in Artic. Tit. of 
(Dec. 10, 8). No interest was id 


pendent, neutral territory, with Malietoa as E 
under_ the joint protection of the three pc 
named. (189 the e tates acceptes 


Pago Pago (ceded in 1872) as a coal and 1 

. al! 
For the Danish West Indies, 

Islands of St. Croix Seay aa 


St. Thomas and St. Jo! 
United States paid $25,000,000, see 
(March 31, 1917), Thé Pee Ase 


Théy then had 32,000 po} 
tion: The islands are oe laoeh Pe the 
Islands. 


veyed’ by two Englishmen, Charles Mason and fe 

; Jeremiah Dixon (Nov. 15, 1763, and Dec. 26, 1767) | 26:3" and was originally “marked. by mil 
to settle constant dissensions between the Lords ae of B ane, beaning ‘ae 
Baltimore and the Penn family, the lords proprie- | Baltimore. 
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a es z ; ‘ 
Origin, of the Names of the States and Territories 


ff 
a, Source: State Librarians and other officials. 
New Mexico—Mexico is a word derived from the 
oe word “‘mexitli,”’ title of their national war 
New York—So called in honor of the Duke of 
York (1664), who got the patent from his brother. 
King Charles II, of England and sent an expedi- 
ma Sar ese possession of New Netherlands. 
Nor rolina—The patent granted by King 
Charles I, of England (Oct. 30, 1629), to Sir 
Robert Heath, his Attorney-General, of the ter- 
ritory between the 31st and the 36th parallels of 
north latitude from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
South Seas, decreed its name to be “Carolana or 
Province of Carolana”’ from the Latin version 
Carolus” of his own name. Under the n 
of Carolina this territory was under a new patett 
(dated March 24, 1662-3) granted by King Charles 
il, of England to the Earl of Clarendon and others. 
North Dakota—‘‘Dakota” means “alliance of 
friends,’” and is a Sioux Indian»word, “Koda”’ 
Santee dialect and {‘Kola’’ in Teton dialect are 
the root words. ; 
Ohio—Iroquots name, denoting great. , 
Oklahoma—Choctaw word for “red people.” 
Oregon—The Oregon State Librarian says various 
origins of the name have been suggested as fol- 
lows: Origanum, a wild. sage found on the coast; 
Orejon, or Oregones, a Spanish name for big- 
eared (Indian) men; Orgon; q river in Chinese 
Tartary; Oyerun-gen, a Shoshone Indian word 
for ‘‘place of plenty’; Aura agua, Spanish word 
meaning gently falling aters; Ouragan, a French 
word for hurricane, Wau-re-gan, an Algonquin 
word for “‘beautiful ‘water.” = 
Pennsylvania—Was_ named in honor of Admiral 
William Penn, the father of William Penn, the . 
founder of the province, William Penn, the Friend, 
received a charter (1681) from Charles Ii, of 
Great Britain for land in America.that was ) 


: 
ibama—Alibama was the Indian name of & 
in Southern Alabama—a Mushhogean tribe 
ie Creek Confederacy. Alibamu is from the 
aw words alba aya mule, meaning “‘I open 
the thicket.’’ 

From ‘‘Al-ay-es-ka,’’ or Alakh-Skhak a 
e Eskimo or innuit (Aleut) word, meaning 
Country. 


Dyke in “The Desert,’ page 208—clipped 
‘Arida-Zona,”, meaning the “dry belt.” ' 
cansas—(Ofifici: pronunciation is  ar-kan- 
Algonkin name of the Quapaw Indians. 
fornia—Bestowed by the Spanish Conquista- 
being the name of an imaginary island, 
the earthly paradise, in ‘‘Las Serges de 
ndian,” a romance of chivalry written in 
first decade of the 16th century. Another 
nation is that the Catalan explorers and 


Pby the Federal Commissioners who laid it out. 
mnecticut—Indian, “Quonecktacut,"” Long 
w or River of Pines. 
Jaware—Named after Lord De La Warr, of 
a «Aged of Virginia, who entered the 
). 

ida—Spanish words, ‘‘Pascua Florida,”’ Feast 
lowers (Easter Sunday), on which day it is 
to have been named (1513) by Juan Ponce de 


org’ Named after King George II, of Eng- 


English Lge of Owhyhee, where 
. Cook was killed by the natives (1779). 
laho—iIndian words, “Edah hoe.”’ Light on the 
intains. 
finois—Indian word, by some translated ‘“The 
of Men.” A form of the word Tliniwek. 
ii’ meant “‘man,”’ ‘iw’? meant “‘is,’” and ek” 


the name of ‘‘Pennsylvania’ (Penn’s Woods 
the King. The name “Pensilvania’”’ was use 
many years by William Penn and his sons, Thomas 
and Richard, to designate the province. The grant 
was made in settlement of a debt of 16,000 pounds 
which King Charles and the British Government 
owed Admiral Penn. The charter was granted 
March 4, 1681. : 

Philippines—Spanish, “Islas Filipinas,’ dis- 
covered (1521) by Magellan, whom the natives 
killed in a skirmish; named in honor of King 
Philip II, of Spain by a colonizing expedition from 
Mexico. , 

Puerto Rico—From the Spanish “Puerto Rico,” 
Rich Port. 5 ' 

Bhode Island—‘‘Isles of Rhodes’’ was the name, 
chosen by the General Court of the colony (1644). 
The name of one of the islands had been Aqued- 
neck. The name of Providence Plantations then 
gradually lapsed. 

South Carolina—(See North Carolina). 

South Dakota—(See North Dakota). me 

Tennessee—Called (from 1784 to 1788) the State 
of Franklin, or Frankland. ‘‘Tennese’’ was the 
Indian name for the chief town of the Cherokees. 
which was on the Little Tennessee River. 

Texas-—According to Elizabeth H. West, State 
Librarian, ‘“Texas is from the Indian word, Tejas. 
meaning Friends‘or Allies. So far as I know, it 
has not an Aztec origin. It applied, originally, 
in the Indian usage to the Indian tribes, about 


na—Named after Indians, State of Indians. 
yw: The Ioways, or Alaouez, or Alaouas were 
io tribe. The word means ‘‘sleepy ones.”’ 
sy called themselves “Pahoja,’’ gray snow. 
ns Name of a tribe of the Sioux, the *Peo- 
of the South Wind,” : 
ucky—From Wyandot (Iroquoian) name 
an-tah-ten,”’ meaning to-morrow, or Land of 
morrow. 
jisiana—Named by the Mississippi River navi- 
‘Robert de la Salle (1682) after King Louis 
of France. 
laine—From Maine, an ancient province of 
re, south of Normandy, owned by Queen 
nrietta Maria of England, wife of King 


s I. 
faryland—Named in honor of the foregoing, 
nm Henrietta Maria. 
‘esachusetts—An Algonquin Indian name from 
dchu-es-et, meaning “great - hill - small- 
» indicating a place at or about the big 


words meaning Green Mountains. The name is 
said to have been pestowed by .Samuel de Cham- 


n. 
plai. inia—Named in honor of Elizabeth, daughter 
of Henry VIII, sometimes called by the courtiers 
the “Virgin Queen’’ of England, The name was 
pestowed by one of the courtiers, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who fitted out the expedition of dis- 


: (1584). = 
covery, (15 sn—Named after George Washington. 


hills. f 
shigan—The Mishigamaw or Mishawiguma 
@ Indians. The word means “big lake and 
applied . to Lake Michigan. ‘Michi meant 
at,’? and “gama’’ meant “water.” 

nesota—Two Sioux words—‘‘sky-colored wa- 


ssissippi—Indian words ‘“gipu,” Algonquin 
for Per: “Maesi,” fish—Fish-River. 
issouri—Thé Missouri were Sioux of that name. 


ana—Spanish for mountainous; used now }: 
: fe me for their Andean dis- 


troduced in the 32nd Congress, the name 
nes enaneed to Washington because of the, exist- 


ja—A Spanish word, meaning ‘‘snow clad.” 
d (1629) after the County 
. by the patentee, Capt. 
~ the Plymouth Council. 
he Duke of York of England, 
ord John Berkley and Sir | 
patent. or deed to the: present 
es to be called Nova Caesaris, oF New 
yi Caesarea, or Caesaria, was the ancient 
2 of the Island of Jersey of which. Carteret 


en administrator. 


to ‘‘Wisconsin.” 
# Wyoming—The word was taken from Wyoming 


liey, Pennsylvania, rendered famous from 
Bonsbell’s poem, “Gertrude of Wyoming. \e 
word means, “mountains and valleys piternating. 


11 creating the Territory of Columbia | 
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deaths, religion, agriculture, mining, 


Alabama 


CAPITAL, Montgomery—Cotton | State—STATE 

FLOWER, Golden Rod— MOTTO: We Dare Defend 

Our Rights—AREA, 51,609 sq. mi.; rank 28th— 
POPULATION, 2,832,961; rank, 17th. 


Alabama, one of the States of the Old South is in 


‘the heart of the cotton belt, in the East South 


Central group, on the Gulf of Mexico, bounded on 

the north by Tennessee, on the east by Georgia, on 

the south by Florida and the Gulf, and on the west 
Mississippi. 

The northern part, the Cumberlarid plateau, 
through which runs the Tennessee River, is diversi- 
fied and picturesque. The Coosa Valley lies to the 
south, hemmed in by, the Piedmont plateau, The 
Temainder of the State is occupied by the alluvial 
coastal plain with broad valleys. The Alabama 
River, formed by the junction of the Coosa and the 
Tallapoosa above Montgomery, and the Tom- 
bigbee unite about 35 miles above Mobile, forming 
the Mobile River. Five miles above, the Tensas 
branches off the Alabama to the east. Both rivers 
discharge into Mobile Bay and are important 
earriers. 

Muscle Shoals is a stretch of the Tennessee River 
in Northern Alabama, about 37 miles long, with a 
total vertical fall of 134 feet, creating a rapid 
current. It is here_that the nitrate fixation plants 


“were built by the Federal Government during the 


x 


result was a canal with several locks. 


first World War. 

Plans to improve the Tennessee at Muscle Shoals 
first were recommended by the Secretary of War 
(1824), the improvement to be wholly to facilitate 
Navigation, and work was started (1831). The 
Further im- 
provements for navigation were made. periodically 
up to the first World War when it was decided to 
harness the power of the river for the produc- 
tion of nitrates. 

Agriculture is the chief interest, although in the 
last thirty years the mineral industries have been 
developed. Birmingham is known as ‘“‘the Pitts- 
burgh of the South.’”” Alabama, one of the 16 
cotton States, raises normally about one-fifteenth 
of the country’s cotton. The peanut crop, corn, 
white and sweet potatoes, oats, tobacco, sugar, 
hay and fruits are important crops. 

Coal underlies about 8,000 square miles and the 
iron ore deposits are sufficient to supply the blast 
furnaces for 160 years. 

Much of the State’s foreign commerce passes 
through Mobile. The channel from the docks to 
the Gulf is 30 miles long and 30 feet deep. 
The state owns the port terminal railway con- 
necting all the railway lines entering Mobile with 
the modern state-owned docks, costing $10,000,000, 
which are supplemented by privately owned termi- 
nals and docks. 

Mobile (founded in 1711 by the French) main- 
tains its old charm; claims to be the Mother ot 
Carnivals, which have spread to the Southern 
cities; is proud of its tarpon fishing and its* 18- 
mile “azalea trail’. 

Cheaha mountain, a State park, five miles north 
of Oxford, is the highest point in Alabama (2,407 
feet). Gulf State park, embracing three fresh- 
water lakes and multi-colored semi-tropical vege- 
tation, is in Baldwin County, on the Gulf cf 
Mexico, Among other points of tourist interest are 
the Clear Creek falls near Falls City, Winston 


,County. 


Alabama has a high population of Negroes. 

One of the largest ‘collections of Confederate 
documents, letters and relics is preserved in the 
Alabama Memorial Building. 

Among the institutions for higher learning are 
the University of Alabama in University ond the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute in Auburn. 

A noted agency for Negro educational upbring is 
the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute 
(founded 1880) by the late Dr. Booker T. Wash- 
ea gh There also are four State Teachers Col- 
eges., : 

Visited by De Soto (1540), Alabama, was settled by 
the French (1699) and ceded to the British (1763): 
acquired by the Spanish as part. of West Florida 
(1779-80) and became a Aart of the United States 
In successive years 1783-1813). It was in 
Alabama at Talladega and Horse Shoe Bend (on 
the Tallapoosa River) that Andrew Jackson de- 
cisively defeated the Creek Indians. At Mont- 
gomery (Feb. 4, 1861) the Confederate States of 
America were voted into existence by the pro- 
visional congress; Jefferson Davis took his oath of 
office here (Feb. 18) and for a few months Mont- 
somery was,the capital of the Confederacy. On the 
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walls of the old Montgomery Theatre, Danie 
mett, composer of “Dixie,” the battle hymn 
Confederate Armies, copied the score for A ( 

Arnold, who turned it into a band piece. 


Arizona 


ER, Saguaro Cactus—MOTTO: ; 
Enriches)—AREA, 113,909 sq. mi.; rank 
. POPULATION, 499,261; rank, 44th, 
Arizona is situated in Southwestern T 
States. It is bounded on the north by Utas 
the east by New Mexico, on the west by 
and California, and on the south by Mex 
Vast reaches.of arid and semi-arid lands, 
before irrigating water was turned on, hay 
made highly productive. Agriculture has ¢ 
increased, and new irrigation projects de 
further enrichment. The topography is b i 
being mountainous in portions of every seem 
the northern plateau-is 4,000 to 7,000 bin ine 


principal crop, other products being wheat, 
barley, oats, hay, potatoes and immense qi 
ties of sub-tropical fruits. Dates thrive. 
citrus industry is growing. 
Mining is extremely important. Copper 1 
are among the greatest in the world. © 
silver, lead, asbestos and zine are mine 
quantity. 
Boulder Dam in the Black Canyon, harness 
Colorado River. Roosevelt Dam supplies irrig 
waters for the Salt River Valley. ; 
Tucson is the seat of the University of Arij 
and Flagstaff has the Lowell Observatory. 
are ‘two State Teacher Colleges. Phoenix, 
capital and largest city, is the center of 
richest agricultural district, the Salt River V: 
The State has a large population of Indians.) 
The first white man known to h 
Arizona was Fra. Marcos de Niza, a Frances 
priest (1539), although Vasconcellos is bela 
to have explored the Grand Canyon some ¥ 
before. Arizona, originally a part of Mexico, 
ceded to the United States with New M 
(Feb. 2, 1848). The area south of the Gila E 
was not acquired until the Gadsden Purchas 
. Arizona a) 
(Feb. 24, 1863) 
The petrified 


talus, is another point of interest. a 
The Grand Canyon of the Colorado River i 
of the scenic wonders of the world. It is 217 ri 


c which fo: 
which lie on the e 
truncated edges of the older rocks in the 
bottom, were partly formed as deposits of 
mud, and limy ooze in the waters of ancient 


upper canyon walls an 


as shown by the presence of entombed shel 
other remains of marine organisms. 

The Grand Canyon has been formed by the 
of running water as the region has been s 
elevated. As the formations in the upper 
walls lie in orderly horizontal layers, Tike 
masonry, they have been caryed into de 
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itectural forms which are everywhere com- 
pole: in prune though Varied and irregular if 
As they vary in their resistance to erosion, 
e being hard and some soft, every part of the 
yon walls, every pinnacle and butte, is char- 
ized by its own steplike ety bee of cliff, 
, and shelf. Each resistant bed stands forth 
cliff, and each weak bed is marked by a slope. 
h shelf or platform is made by the wast- 
back of a: weak stratum that lies upon a@ 
Stant, Cliff-making stratum, and the greater 
thickness of the weak stratum, the broader the 
. The plateaus that border the canyon are 
nD ret simply great. terraces developed 
a resistant formation, a thick limestone, from 
eh overlying softer beds have been eroded 
S erosion goes on, parts of the canyon wall.or 
eau become separated by the cutting of branch 
ons and stand as solitary pinnacles capped by 
Hants of a. hard bed of rock, These remnants 
the buttes and temples. 


_ » ° Arkansas 


1 ‘AL, Little Rock—Wonder State—STATE 
DWER, Apple Blossom—MOTTO: Regnat 
nlus (The People Rule)—AREA, 53,102 sq. mi.; 
26th—POPULATION, 1,949,387; rank, 24th. 
\rkansas is. of the Old South, situate inlanu, 
the West South Central group, Missouri bound- 
it on the north, Tennéssee and Mississippi on 
east; Louisiana on the south, and Texas and 
lahoma on the west. The Mississippi River, 
wn which much of its traffic flows, forms the 
fire Eastern boundary. It’s topography is mostly 
sf, but in the west rise the mountainous eleva- 
Ns of the Ozarks. The pronunciation as fixed 
the legislature is “Arkarisaw”’ although many 
Arkansah”’ with accent on the first syllable. 
kericulture is the chief source of wealth, cot- 
wheat, corn, oats, white and sweet potatoes, 
¥ and iruit are produced. The State ranks 
yh ir, production of cotton. 
he State is richly endowed with forest wealth, 
bry sort of tree which grows in the temperate 
he abounding. 
Arkansas produces most of the bauxite in the 
; 7.. Other minerals are coal, manganese, 
whetstones and petroleum. 
he Hot Springs of Arkansas, 47 in number, and 
only Government-owned and operated hot 
Fings in the United States, are included in the 
{ Springs National Park, situated in a wooded 
rtion of the Ouachita (pronounced Wash-i-taw) 
huntains. Adjoining the park area on all 
e city of Hot Springs. The park and city are 
lar the center of the State, about miles 
nthwest of Little Rock. In addition to the 


who . visited 
log cabin 


‘by een if S 
ohn Perc ie 

whe” hot springs and the four sections of 

hid surrounding them. by act of Congress (1832) 

set aside for the future disposal of 

ed States, not.to be entered, located, ae 

the springs in per- 


riated for any other purpose whatever, 
1 the waters 0 
7, tree from monopoly and commercial ex- 
the heat of the 
95° to 147° F., is 


re 


ting water, 

conclusive. 

fings begin as_m' 
into the Big: a chert, a 

ear the top of a fo 

West Mountain. 


oun- 


cate that this theory 
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at least in part. A second explanagion states that —~ 
the waters are of juve: tS) ,i.e., Water which. 
has never been at the surface before but is dis- 
cheeed by <i ae ies 
ilver Falls in the Ozarks is one of t t 

spots of the State. para 

Among the institutions of higher education are 
the University of Arkansas, Fayetteville; Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, Monticello; Arkansas . 
College, Batesville; Arkansas State College, State 
College; College of the Ozarks, Clarksville; Hard- 
ing College, Searcy; Hendrix College, Conway; 
John Brown University, Siloam Springs and Oua- 
chita College, Arkadelphia. In addition there are 
State Teachers Colleges in Conway and Arkadel- 
et six junior colleges and five colleges for 

egroes. : 


California + ‘ 


California, 
than one-half of the : 
| United States: is bounded on the north by, Ore- > 
gon, on the east by Nevada and Arizona, and on © > 
the south by Mexico. Its topography is most, . 
yaried and its climate as well. Every phase of 
surface character is presented, and the geological ( 
peculiarity of the North and South American ee | 
Continents is here seen—the aged mountain ridge 
that runs from the Arctic Circle southward | 
through the States into Mexico parallel. to and ° 
near the seashore. There is much ate ae \ 
too, and every kind of soil that mar the tem- 
perate and sub-tropical zones, with practically’ —  } 
all climates which are found in such regions. 
The State has several navigable rivers of which 
the leaders are the Sacramento and the San Joa- 
i The Sacramento is navigable for 180 miles 
and the San Joaquin accommodates ocean going 
vessels to Stockton, 88 miles from the Pacific. Both 


i 


—the Sierra Nevada 
the Cascade Mountains) and the 
including Mount 
highest mountain in continental United States, 
in the southern part of Sierra Nevada, with th 
exception of Mount Shasta, dis‘ near the 
Oregon border. California has 12 mountains with — 
an altitude of : 
Peak in the Cascade Range 
volcano in the United States: rea 
The Cascade Range is not ancient measured in 
geologic time. Its beginning dates back about — 
3.000,000 years, into the geologic period known as — 
the Pliocene, about a million years before the | 
great Ice Age, or Glacial epoch. The character: 4G 
and arrangement of the older rocks indicate that 
earlier mountains, long before worn down, had 
occupied the’ region: The i range rests upon 
a great platform of lava flows, which issued from 
many vents and fissures. These lavas accumu. 
flow upon how, to depths of several thousand feet 
over wide areas in Washington, rere southern 
Idaho, and northern California, Later this plat- 
form was bent, or arched, slightly upward slong 
the line of the Cascades. No more widespread 
floods of lava came forth, but numerous localizedi 
eruptions produced the magnificent series of peaks «| 
which are now snoweapped and for which the - i 
Cascades are famous. : r 
Grapes, wines, prandies, raisins, plums, prunes, © 
peaches, cantaloupes, oranges, lemons, apples, apri- 
cots, pears, olives, walnuts, and almonds as well as - 
ann, cotton, and sugar beets are produced on a 
large scale; also canned fruits, meats, fish, and | 
vegetables. Cooperatives are @ feature of fruit and rip 
marketing. ; : Baie & 
California was one of the original gold-producing 
States, with silver second, and, in these later years, a 
petroleum and natural gas. Copper and lead 
abound; also nee and borax. The gold output ", 
is still considerable. roe 
aelplened water pose in California is approxi- | 
4 Ty 2,500,000 hors®power @ year. 
sed Abiden Bridge ‘opened for traffic ; 
May 28, 1937) 4 , and ‘com= 
munities along the Redwood Highway dpe Ath hha 
North Coast region, while the San Francisco Bay " 
Bridge connects San Francisco with Oakland, —— 
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Pacific groups are extensive, comprising every 
variety of tree which grows north of the 
tropical zone. Coniferous trees are most numer- 
ous. The giant redwood groves are the destination 


' of manv tourists. The Sequoia trees number 1,156,- 


+ 


1/ 


000, and in Sequoia National Park there are 8.722 
exceeding 10 feet in diameter, some older than 
the pvramids. E 

It is a State of romance in history. Acquired 
from Mexico political control (1846), gold was 
discovered (1848), and (1849) the most remark- 
aple “gold rush’’ ever known began, it being said 
that the gold produced thereafter enableq the 
United States to withstand so well the economic 
strain of the Civil War (1861-1865). 
' The State has seven universities, including Stan- 
ford University and the University of California in 


Berkeley, with campuses in Los Angeles, San Fran- 


There are many col- 


cisco, Davis. and Riverside. I 
junior golleges and 


leges, professional schools, 
seven State Teacher Colleges. r 

The Lick Observatory is one of the most impor- 
tant in the world. . "i F 

One of the points of interest is the motion pic- 
ture colony in Hollywood, adjoining Los Angeles. 
The atmosphere is so clear that motion pictures 
may be taken on about 350 days of the year, while 
ane topography and flora afford most varied “‘loca- 

ons.’’ ; 

Catalina Island, with an area of some 75 square 
miles and a part of Los Angeles county, attracts 
thousands of travellers and vacationists annually. 
The Island‘is in the Pacific Ocean about 22 miles 
south of Los Angeles Harbor and is reached by 
boat and plane (in peace time). 

Death Valley, in Inyo County, 276 feet below sea 
fevel and the lowest point in the United States, is 
a National Monument. 

The Big Trees are the attraction of General Grant 


' Rark, although the mountain scenery and the fish- 


ing are added allurements: The Big Trees Sequoia 
giganted, are sometimes confused with the redwood, 
Sequoia sempervirens, the smaller species of sequoia 
found only in the Coast Range of California. While 
the gigantea approaches 40 feet in the base diam- 
eter, the sempervirens rarely exceeds 20 feet. The 
wood is similar in color and texture, but the 
foliage is distinct, and the bark of the Big Tree is 
much thicker and of a rich red color instead of a 
dull brown. The most distinctive characteristic is 


' that the Big Trees are reproduced only from the 


seed, While the redwood when cut down sprouts 
from the stump. The Mariposa Big Trees in 
Yosemite Park are the world’s oldest and largest 
living things. Here also is the famous Wawona 
tree through which automobiles, may drive. 

The largest tree is.‘‘General Sherman’’ in Se- 
quoia National Park. The Mariposa grove of big 
trees is the largest of the Giant Sequoias out- 
side the Sequoia National Park. 

Yosemite National Park is one of the great 
scenic wonders of the world. 

Yosemite Valley is approximately seven miles 
long and averages one and ® half miles in width. 
The wails of the valley rise about 3,500 feet above 
the valley floor. Following is a list, showing heights 
of the principal cliffs and waterfalls. 

El Capitan, 3,604 ft.; Glacier Point, 3,254 ft.; 
Half Dome, 4,892 ft.; Sentinel Rock, 3,040 ft.: 
Yosemite Falls, Upper, 1,430 ft.;/ Yosemite Falls, 
Lower, 320 ft.; Bridal Veil Falls, 620 ft.; Vernal 
Falls, 317 ft.; Nevada Falls, 594 ft. 

The highest lake in the United States, having an 
area of more than one-tenth of a square mile, is 
Tulainyo, one and one-half “miles. northeast of 
Whitney. The lake has an elevation of 12,865 feet. 


Colorado 


CAPITAL, Denver—Centennial State—STATE 
FLOWER, Columbine—MOTTO: Nil Sine Numine 
(Nothing Without God)—AREA 104,247 sq. mi.; 
rank, 1th—POPULATION, 1,123,296; rank, 33rd. 
Colorado, one of the Mountain States, is situated 
near the center of the western half of the United 
on the western rim of the Mississippi 


r vBtape 5 
River basin and in ‘the east central part of the 


Rocky Mountains. It is bounded on the north by 
Nebraska and Wyoming, on the east by Kansas 
and Nebraska, on the south by. New Mexico and 
a small strip of the Oklahoma panhandle, and 
on the west by Utah. : 

That part of the State lying east of the Rocky 
Mountains was included _in the territory acquired 
by the purenade from France (1803) usually re- 
ferred as the Louisiana Purchase. All the 
southeastern portion of the State, lying south 
of the Arkansas River ang & narrow strip ex- 
tending north through ®e mountain district 
nto Wyoming, was claimed by the State of 
exas and became a part of the United States 
when Texas was annexed (1845). This included 
a considerable tract belonging to the Louisiana 
Purchase but the controversy regarding the 
northern boundary of Texas was settled long be- 


_ fore Colorado became *a State. The western part 


of what is mow the State of Colorado and an 
\ 


ee t 


Peer 
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rande del Norte was ceded to 
by Mexico (1848) following the war betwse 
two countries. The actual settlement o re 
rado began with the discovery of gold (185iqiy 
which time most of the eastern half of the jy 
was included in Kansas Territory under the | % 
of Arapahoe County. The Territory of 
rado was organized (Feb., 1861). _ +. 

The topography is extremely varied, ; 
difference of more than 11,000 feet between 
lowest and highest points, the eastern half con 
ing mostly of low rolling plains, rising gradua. 
elevation as they approach the . western 
which is mountainous, with numerous 7] 
rising to an altitude of more than 14,000) 

Because of its high mountains and heavy sis 
fall in the winter the State holds a uniquegy 
sition in relation to the rivers and water | 
ply of more than two-thirds of the United && 
and a part of Mexico. The Continental Da 
through the State separates the waterhes 
the Pacific on the west from_those of the i 
sissippi River on the east. The largest st 
is the Colorado River. With its tributarie 
forms the principal drainage for western @ 
rado. Rising Grand County and flo 
southwesterly to about the center of the wes 
boundary, where it enters. Utah, the Co 
portion of the river formerly was known 


itional stri ing west and south of tha 
ee ee Oe i the Batted 


Grand, but its mame was changed (1921) 
the General Assembly. Others are the §S& 
Platte, upper forks of the Kansas, Arkg 


Rio Grande, White, Green, San Juan, Animas, | 
and Gunnison. Many of these rivers travel in | 
narrow canyons, notably the Arkansas, W 
makes its way through the “Royal Gorge," @ 
Canyon of the Arkansas, at a depth of 2,600=3 
feet. Other famous .gorges are the Grand F 
Canyon and the Toitec Gorge in the south. — 

There are fourteen national forests wi 
within the State and one lying partially 
its boundaries. They comprise 20 per cent of 
State’s area, embracing 13,500,000 acres. TP 
are two national parks and six national mo 
ments; also one national monument on | 
boundary between Colorado and Utah, 

Big game still is abundant in Colorado, 
cluding deer, antelope, bear, elk, mountain 
gray wolf and coyote. There is also much 58) 
game such as sage hen, grouse, pheasant, d 
wild duck. 7 

Soils vary from arid, when non-watered, tot 
ductive. Irrigation is extensive,\ and has iii 
agriculture to first. place in the State, dheac 
mining and livestock, which come next, b 
- The chief industries are agriculture, sta 
raising in its various branches, dairying, i 
keeping, manufacturing, mining, quarry 
lumbering, oil and gas production and comme 

The principal crop is ise beets; others | 
cantaloups, wheat, corn, barley, alfalfa, ox 
potatoes. 

The chief minerals produced are gold,  copp 
silver, coal, lead, zinc, molybdenum. Petroleunsl 
yielded. There are extensive oif shale la 
Radium and tungsten are found. The annual 
duction of gold and silver runs into millions. — 

In Colorado are found large quantities of hell 
a are, inert and non-combustible gaseous elem# 
which is used in inflating dirigibles and blinti 
and which has valuable therapeutic qualities. — 

Higher education is given by the State UE 
versity in Boulder, University of Denver, Cc 
rado College in Colorado Springs, State Coll) 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts in Fort C€ 
lins, State College of Education in Greeley, We 
ern State College in Gunnison, and the Co 
rado School of Mines in Golden. 4} 

Mesa Verde National Park, situated in sous 
western Colorado i 


once supported -a population of 70,000 persons. 
Cliff Palace is the largest known cliff dw 
in_the world, numbering 200 q 
Rocky Mountain, National Park is in the ht 
of the Rockies afid includes some of the m 
picturesque portions of the range. There are 
other peaks with altitudes of more than 1 
feet. The park is situated in the north ¢ 
part of the state, in Larimer, Boulder and Gra 
counties. x 
spe 


as 1 


rooms. 4 


ed 

feet long and the total length, 

Penner ue 1,260 feet. Ly ea 
e ghest automobile road : 

States is the Mount Evans ichtiay tae 

Creek County, which rises to an altitue 


of 


14,260 feet. 
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Connecticut 


AL, Hartford—Nutmeg State, also Constitu- 

STATE FLOWER, Mountain Laurel— 

Ste Transtulit Sustinet (He Who Trans- 

Still Sustains) —AREA, 5,009 sq mi.; rank, 
POPULATION, 1,709,242; rank, 3ist. 


necticut, southernmost of the New England 
, is one of the Original Thirteen States of the 
+ It is bounded on the north by Massachu- 
on the east by Rhode Island, on the south 
Island Sound and on the west by New 
was first settled in the seventeenth cen- 
hy the Dutch -from New York, who set up 
ag posts. The Dutch were outnumbered and 
sed by English colonists, the first of whom 
id in the Connecticut Valley near Hartford 


34. 

‘Fundamental Orders, adopted in 1639 by 
early settlements, was the first written con- 
pn of an autonomous government and the 
mner in many respects of the constitution of; 
ted States; hence, the title ‘‘Constitution 
* for Connecticut. Charter Oak Place in 
ford marks the site where the Connecticut 
fer was said to have been concealed (1687) 
‘Gov. Edmund Andros, whose jurisdiction in- 
d Connecticut, demanded its surrender to the 
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; Connecticut, Delaware 


wader present conditions. In addition, more than 
a thousand historic homes and quaint New Eng- 
land villages attract patriotic interest. i’ : 


Delaware 


CAPITAL, Dover—Diamond State—STATE FLOW- 
Liberty and, In- 
4ith— 


ER, Peach Blossom—MOTTO: 
dependence—AREA 2,057 sq. mi.; rank, 
POPULATION, 266,505; rank, 47th. 


Delaware, one of the Thirteen Original States, 
next to Rhode Island the smallest, lies in the 
South Atlaniie group, bounded on the north by 
Pennsylvania, on the east by New Jersey, Delaware 
Bay, and the Atlantic Ocean, on the south by 
Maryland, and on the west by Maryland and 
Pennsylvania. The land is low lying, one-twentieth 
being marshy. 

Fifty fresh water lakes, the Delaware River and 
Bay, connecting streams and the Atlantic Ocean 
provide an enormous amount of aquatic life. Along 
the Atlantic coastline, Delaware fishing fleets fol- 
low the migrations of fish and much shad, herring, 
tock and sturgeon are taken. Delaware Bay 
yields oysters, clams, crabs and lobsters. Of late 
years fruit raising, notably peaches, with straw- 
berries and most ofthe smaller fruits, has been the, 
leading industry. Fruit-evaporating and canning 
industries, with large plants in Dover, Milford, 
Middletown and Smyrna, are catried on. Once 
celebrated for the excellence of its wheat, large 
crops of that grain and other cereals, especially 
corn, are grown. : 

Delaware has only on 
—the shore line north an 


e clear-cut recreation area 
d south of Cape Henlopen, 
where the Delaware Bay meets the Atlantic Ocean, 
This section attracts many persons from within 
and without the State on vacations., There-is ex- 
cellent salt water fishing and bathing on tbe Bay 
and Ocean. Fresh water streams also provide good - 
fishing for bass, crappie, pike. yellow perch and 
catfish. The lower part of the ea offers excel- 
lent gunning for small game. cattered neighbor- 
hood clubs foster fox hunting. i 
Wilmington and yicinity is the chief manufac- 
turing center of the State. The products are 
varied and include, among others, leather goods, © 
ships, machinery and hardware. With the paper- 
making plants in the valley of the Brandywine — 
many thousands of workers are employed. ’ 
Wilmington is the headquarters of the E. i. 
duPont de Nemours & Company, the country’s 
largest manufacturer of diversified chemical 


products. : j $ 

Wilmington is the chief port, ship traffic passing 
up the Delaware River. A Government canal con- 
nects Delaware and Chesapeake ae and was 
converted (1927) into a sea-level canal. ht 

Kaolin clay is an important quarry industry. 

Delaware retains the whipping post as a punish- 
ment for criminals. The law was enacted (1771). 
Delaware was the first State to ratify the United 
States Constitution (1787). It retained slavery until 
it was abrogated (1865) by the Thirteenth amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution. 

The 200-year-old Delaware Sunday blue laws 
were repealed (1941). The new Jaw prohibits Sun- 
day rae ay public auctions, public dances, | 
public theatrical performances and movies outside 
of the cities and towns. Incorporated cities are 
rohibit or regulate ‘‘worldly activi- 
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' i i hip of Chiesa 
for five days, awaiting the chairman. Under the Chairmansh a 
SBR taser ne eesignee ee |e cues Oe 
ered about 12,000 men. en Was! Ee > ting ae 
ents | bert, architect, with a dignity befi 
Leena Wa eta One one eritieh ie Gied off | the three coordinate branches of the goverm 
toward the left, through Newark (Sept. 8, 1777) On initiative of President betes hc 4 
and three days later joined in battle with the | provided for a group of departmenta 
American army on the battlefield of the Brandy- | redeem a “blighted district’’ of bans eke exte 
wine, just over the Delaware boundary line in| along the south side = Fennays in 
vothe Univer 1 Pia Newark, and direction of Been Eae of the ‘Treasury Andaell 
h iversi f Delaware is in Newark, Feta 
a CER eae Colored Students is in Dover. | Mellon, a commission of gs ereey consul 
The duPont Boulevard, built and donated to| (Messrs. E. H. Bennett, Louis hin 2 
Public use by the late T. Coleman duPont, extends | Brown, W. A. Delano, ace Sun onan 
through the State from Wilmington to Lewes. and John Russell Pope) P) oe ae a gre a 
Old. Swedes Church, in Wilmington, is one of the as es the Pe el peta zt oe pee, van 
nation’s oldest historic religious edifices. Os ce and Justice, . 


Interstate Commerce, Internal Revenue an 

‘ « > Federal Trade Commission. These _buildingsi 
District of Columbia 

City of Washington is co-extensive with District 


a uniform cornice line and an architectu: 

based on classical motives as established by WW 
of Cclumbia— OFFICIAL FLOWER, American | 
Beauty Rose—MOTTO: Justitia Omnibus (Justice 


ington and Jefferson for the national capi 

the south they face Constitution Avenue, a Dam 
to All)—AREA, 69 sq. mi.; rank 49th—POPULA- 
TION (1940 census), 663,091; rank, 37th; Est. 


mental thoroughfare extending 24% miles fro 
(March, 1942), 750,000. 


Capitol to the Lincoln Memorial.. A frami 
this memorial is formed on the north side c 
avenue by five white marble bu set 5 

Bricovernmene of ams i the saat of the wed) Shoe? Sanne mest eis eae a 

eral Government of the United States. Its area Board: ‘National ‘Academy of sciences and & 

was originally 100 square miles taken from the can Pharmaceutical Association. ‘The 

Sovereignty of Maryland and Virginia. Virginia’s| Department occupies three squares between C 

portion south from the Potomac was ceded (1846) i 

back to that State. It lies on the west central edge 

of Maryland on the Potomac River, opposite Vir- 

ginia. The Disirict is co-terminus with the City of 


; 


F, 18th and 19th, Streets. Framing the WV 
Washington. 


Lot (south of the White House) are the 
coran Gallery of Art, the Red Cross groupe 
Daughters of the American Revolution Contin 

Almost the entire activity is governmental. In- 
dustrial activity is output for governmental or lo- 
cal consumption. Navigation is carried on via the 


Memorial Hall and Auditorium, and the | 
American. These activities, belonging tos 

Potomac River, which is a branch of Chesapeake 
Bay. The river was naturally capable of acctom- 
modating large vessels, and has been improved in 
depth and otherwise, so that war or commercial 
craft may Dass. he 

To insure that the national capital should be 
free from local control, the Constitution Provides 
that Congress shall exercise exclusive legislation 
therein. After various experiments, Congress in 
(1878) created the present form of government, 
which consists of a commission of three members, 
two residents of the District appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate, and one de- 
tailed from the corps of engineers of the Army. 
Each House of the Congress has a Committee on 
District of Columbia, and taxation current and for 
improvements is chiefly borne by the residents, 

Residents of the District:of Columbia, as such, 
do not vote on either national or municipal mat- 
ters. Persons residing in the District of Columbia 
appointed to governmental positions do not give 
up their voting residence in the States. The laws 
of the various States permit them to vote as 
Seog States. “a 
; arged by Congress with planning a capit: 
city, President Washington entrusted the dean 
to the French engineer and architect, L’Enfant, 
who made a plan as extensive as the Paris of that 
day, not only with locations for government build- 


cultural side of wipcbington life, are supplier 
by the Freer Gallery of Far Eastern ana 
Folger Shakespeare Library, each supreme i, 
field; the Phillips Gallery (still in embryo). I 
ership, of course, belongs to the Library of 
gress (embracing the Coolidge Concerts and 
Pennell collection of etchings) and to the Sr 
sonian and the Carnegie Institutions. ‘The: 
tional Gallery of Art, under the shadow oi 
Capitol dome, represents the thought and gene 
ity of Mr. Mellon, who gave not only the buill 
Qonger than the canal itself) but also a cot 
tion of pictures and sculpture ranking with: 
world’s best, and an endowment for increase, 
gallery was designed by the late John Russell Hi 
Congress created aged the National Com 
sion of Fine Arts (composed of seven mem 
appointed by the President) to advise the 
dent, executive officers and committees of Conai 
on matters pertaining to the fine arts. Unden 
chairmanship of D. H. Burnham, Daniel Ch X 
French and (for 22 years) Charles Moore, | 
advice has guided the development of the McM: 
Plan, Congress also has provided for future pal 
ning and park purchases by the National Cay 
Park and Pianning Commission,gand has ply 
the administration of capital parks with the : 
tional Park Service. : 
Across the Potomac, reached by the Key an ab 
ft. long), is 


known as the McMillan Plan, Fords Theater, in which President Lincoln 


is as immediately taken over by the governnal 


is the house in which Lincoln died, now used a 
memorial. It and the old theater contatn ty ai 
royd collection of Lincoln memoriabilia purchald 
by, the government (igasy. RTS ba 
€ Mount Vernon Memorial Highwa: ins 

the Arlington Memorial Bridge. on oeF im 
foes a oe bg ane rs ed 15 miles alll 
inia shore o: Mor 

Vernon Estate. Peters Ne “ 


T 
tol through the green stretches of the elm-bor- 


cross-axis is formed by the White House, the % - 
ington Monument and the memorial ‘to he 
Jefferson provided for by Con % 

From the Lincoln Memorial as a focal point 
extends the Rock Creek Parkway traversing the 
entire District, and also the Arlington Memoriaj 


cto logical, orderly, beautiful national 
The Lincoln Memorial, designed by Henry B 
incloses a colossal statue of Lincoln by Danie 
French, murals of Emancipation and Reunion by 
Jules Guerin and on its walls are inscribed the 
Gettysburg Address and the Second Inaugural. It 
Was built by a commission with President Taft as 


elly C 
Martha Was n’s grand-daughter, 01 ook 1 
highway and the Potomac ae ihe poveng 0 


where Washington and Lee worshij ‘ a { 
other places of historie and pattlotie ia ete 


F + 
t ¥ 


an J i 
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the Spanish (1672) as a protection to the town of 
St. Augustine. Containing four bastions, it is 
symmetrically shaped structure of the type perfected 
by Vauban, the great French military engineer. 
Tis massive ramparts are from nine to 12, feet thick. 
Surrounded by a moat 40 feet wide, its only en- 
trancelis across a drawbridge. Beautifully arched 
casements a carved cornices attest the artistic 
Fl ori da taste and skill of the Spanish builders. Besides 
“Wh pal gay coma at the Loe na) Li fort ethers ie 
5 il room, storerooms, 6 chapel, a C er 
TAL, (Baliahassoc— Fomine te God We justice, and dungeons. In one of the dungeons 
AREA 3B Sh geo ree — Ged We | Osceola, the Seminole chief whose name is’ con- 
rien t ean eg Se pees) spicuous in the tragic history of his people, once 
é 897,414; rank 27 was imprisoned. Nearly all of the rooms open.on 
the court, which is about 100 feet square. 

Fort Matanzas—Situated about 16 miles south of 
de Leon, Fort Marion, Fort Matanzas guarded the South 
ual youth, Inlet of the Matanzas River. It is a small fort, 
mited States, bi about 40 feet square, situated on Rattlesnake 
Alabama, on t t, it could be entered only 
he south by t The word Matanzas means 
by the Gulf lab its name from a gruesome 
orida is of n the vicinity (1565) when 
p 300 French Huguenots. 


, . 


ed Sta 


provided 
mtial agricu ding moat. It is situ- 
s 4,927,759 acres, OW est of Key West, Fla. on 
ed by the State and is va 
he State has about 5,450,000 
= forests and large forests 0: 
. From them comes about one 
ional supply of naval stores- “ d by Juan Ponce de 
hastwise, the vegetation is sub-tropical, and in 1513) and were So J 
srior is a coniferous tree-clad, sandy region | named because 0 tles in that vicinity. 
have been developed. The In colonial days air of buc- 
production of grapefruit. s d pirates. he strategic 
oats and peas are grown. as group became apparent, 
ce of great wealth are 
phate rock, of which 
than 1,000,000 tons were 


defensible. It was garrisoned for the first time 
(Jan. 1861) with a force of 66 Federal troops: 
Union forces continued to hold it during the war. 


Georgia 


CAPITAL, Atlanta—Cracker State—STATE FLOW- 

ER, Cherokee Rose—MOTTO: Wisdom, Justice, 

Moderation—AREA; 58,876 sq. mi.; rank, 20th— - 
POPULATION, 3,123,723; rank, 14th, 


the Thirteen Original States. It is bounded on the 
north by Tennessee, North Carolina and South 
Carolina, on the east by South Carolina and the 
Atlantic, on the south by Florida, and on the west 
by Alabama. It is the largest State east of the 
Mississippi River and contains the jargest area of 

woodland— 23,800,000 ie st Reena 
The topography 0 eorgia is varied W! a 
pia ion in the north and northwest 


mountainous reg 
ae di which is interspersed with wide fertile valleys. 


liye under 
ts almost entire of fish and game. c st 
i } ity of European origin feet. ‘The most important river is the Savannah, 
ee ON as founded (1365), “4 [oe but ther are several lesser streams suited to 
d hands 13 times an floated the | navigation. 
: 3] eri- Agriculture is important. The chief crops are 
Apes French, British, Confederate and Ameri ie seri ibure 4s imepace, corn, niet ee ee 
; ong the higher sweet potatoes, truck produce and sugar cane Syrup. 
ersity of Florida, Georgia is the largest producer of sea-island cotton 
‘Tallahassee: M and is rapidly approaching Louisiana as chief 

i, § Tam) producer of sugar cane syrup. : 
The State grazes a million cattle, and raises as 


ny swine. 
ville, hag | mo er cut is mostly pine, from which come 


i The lumb r 
merican Ane turpentine. Georgia supplies more than 


resin and 
DA ee ra oag one half of the United States production of nay: 
jami has risen stores and Savamunah is the world’s largest market NG 


he | for such goods. 
and as the athe 


minerals produced in Georgia in order of 
as follows: kaolin, clay products, granite, 
ers 


Aa ay Portland cemen earth, lime: 
marble, Fr , 4 Le 
ocpanertt stone, barites, sand, and gravel, manganese, Coal, 


gon ena y g talc, bauxite. gold and silver and mica. 


tion. 
i8 ane Mroduction of Fullers earth, second in the pro- 


. Augus 35 miles north duction of 
See ne Oo oulevard. | 


No. 140. | - : tion is highly developed, with abun- 
3 wo venerable strongholds, Transportatio hipping ia and out 
je San Marcos) and Fort M he | dant rail lines and laree ocean oo Oe up to 32 feet 


i h, chief port. 
azas River in Fiore feat Bavanner modated at high tide across the ' 


6 feet at all times. 
bar, aud Uy f° genool of Technology, Atlanta, the 
ty of Georgia (chartered in 1785, opened 


ay ta Athens, Emory University, Atlanta, and 

material of sea Atlanta. heh inant pean) jn Atlanta, are 
j : ) Tr r 3 

ee ind Be ate e Sarin Springs is a sanitarium for the treat= 


ment of suflerers from infantile paralysis. I¢ was 


weat 
here that the late Fran 


da 
is fort, the 
the United States, was be! 
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stored to health following his attack of poliom- 
yelitis. 

Georgia has many places of recreation summer 
and winter, in the ‘mountains of north Georgia 
and along the seashore. The National Park Ser- 
vice maintains seven parks and there are 21 State 
Parks with an area of 16,940 acres. 

Fort Pulaski, on Cockspur Island, at the mouth 
of the Savannah River, is a national monument. 
It was constructed for coast defense by the United 
States in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
Near the fort is a wooded park in which are many 
varieties of birds and subtropical plants. In the 
past 200 years three forts have been built og this 
Island. Fort George, a small block structure, was 
erected (1761) by the Colonial Government. It 
was partially destroyed by storms, and completely 
dismantled (1776) by American patriots when the 
British fleet approached. New defenses were needed 
and the United States (1794) erected Fort Green. 
The life of this fort was short, for the gréat hurri- 
cane (1804) swept away its batteries and barracks. 
The present structure (begun in 1829) was named 
Fort Pulaski in honor of the Polish hero, Count 
Casimir Pulaski, who fought in the American 
Revolution and was mortally wounded at the battle 
‘of Savannah (1779). : 

Gen. Simon Bernard, who at one time had been 
Napoleon’s chief engineer. made a pretminay sur- 
vey of the island (1827) and work was begun on 
Fort Pulaski two years later. Robert E. Lee’s first 
appointment after his graduation from West Point 
was to this post. Approximately $1,000,000 was 
spent on the construction of the.fort. The com- 

« pleted fort is a five-sided brick work, 1,580 feet 
in circumference, enclosing a parade ground 234 
acres in extent, and designed to mount 140 guns in 
two tiers, one in the casemates or bomb proof 
chambers, the other on the open platform on top 
of the fort. Its solid brick walls, from 7 to 11 feet 
thick and 32 feet high, are surrounded by a wide 
Moat crossed by drawbridges. 

Georgia was visited by De Soto (1540). It was a 
part of the tract of land granted to the lords 
proprietors of Carolina (1663 and 1665); received 
@ provincial charter (1719), and became an in- 
dependent colony (1732) under James Oglethorpe, 
who founded it as a refuge for poor debtors from 
England. Racorgia ratified the Confederate con- 
stitution (March, 1861), and was the scene of 
much bloodshed during the Civil War. It was at 

) Irwinville that Jefferson Davis was captured (May 

0, 1855). The State was readmitted to the Union 


1 
(July, 1870). 
Idaho 


CAPITAL, Boise—Gem of the Mountain State— 

* STATE FLOWER, Syringa—MOTTO: Esto Per- 

petua—(It is Perpetuated or It is Forever)— 

AREA, 83,557 sq. mi.; rank, 12th—POPULATION, 
524,873; rank, 43rd. 


Idaho, of the Mountain group, is situated west 
of the Rockies in the Pacific Coast region, bounded 
on the north by British Columbia and Montana, 
on the east by Montana and Wyoming, on the 
south by Utah and Nevada, and on the west by 
Oregon and Washington. 

Its topography is mountainous, with broad level 
plateaus. Altitudes range from 700 feet to Mount 
Borah (12,665 feet) in the Sawtooths, the highest 
ae in the State. More like the Sahara Desert 
han Idaho-is an area of sand dunes west of St. 
Anthony. These dunes, of pure white sand, range 
In height from 10 to 100 feet. The Snake River 
drains the State to the Columbia River, twisting 
northward through Hells Canyon which averages 
5,510 feet for over 40 miles. At one point the 
canyon is 7,900 feet deep, a mile and a half from 
rim to river, which considerably exceeds the maxi- 
mum depth ead feet) of the Grand Canyon. It 
is 10 miles from rim to rim at its widest point. 
The Salmon (the river of no return) is also im- 
portant. The St. Joe, in the area of the largest 
stand of white pine in the United States, is the 
highest navigable river in the world. The climate 
_is dry and stimulating. 

There are a number of mountain ranges—Cabi- 
net, Coeur d’Alene, Beaverhead and Bitter Root 
in the north; Salmon River, Sawtooth and Lost 
Rivers in the center of the State, and the Bear, 
Blackfoot and Snake River mountains in the 
southeast. The Snake or Shoshone River is noted 
for several waterfalls—the American, Shoshone 
and Salmon, and for a deep canyon. 

‘Shoshone Falls—46 feet higher than Niagara— 
pours its flood over a horseshoe-shaped rim and 
is called the “‘Niagara of the West.’’ At night the 
pectacle is illuminated with floodlights. Twin 
Falls also attracts many visitors: 

Other scenic attractions are Kaniksu; 
Oreille and Coeur d’Alene lakes in the north 
Bear Lake in the southeastern corner. 
Oreille is one of the largest freshwater lakes 
wholly within the boundaries of the United, States. 
It has a shore line of more than 500 miles and in 
Places is 1,100 feet deep. 


and 
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Tilinois River is 


Pend 
Lake Pend’ 


in the State—in Coeur d’Alene, Bannock 

Hall and Duck Valley, and Nez Perces. e | 
Idaho ranks as one of the leading states iti 

life resources and points to 125,000 fishing 


skiing in the winter months. 

_ Agriculture is important, the farmers mé& 
ing wheat, hay, oats, barley, potatoes, beans, . 
sugar beets, apples and prunes, named in thi 
der of importance. High-grade field and gam 
seed are Tfaised and sold throughout the U 
States. Stock raising, particularly sheep, is an 
portant industry. Much wool is shipped. Near * 
are the largest individually-owned orchards 
world. Lumber, beet sugar, dairy products 
flour are the chief manufactures. 

Much metal is mined. The State ranks - 
in lead and silver production. Gold minitil 
rapidly. gaining in importance. 

Idaho Tefritory was organized (March 3, 
out of parts of Washington, Nebraska and 17 
Dakota, with Lewiston the capital. It conta 
four counties, ten mining towns and 20.000 
habitants. The territorial capital was move 
Boise (May, 1865). . v 

Lewis and Clark led the parade of pioneers 
Idaho. Fur traders and a few scattered mi: 
aries constituted the sole white population ~ 
discovery of gold near Orofino (1860). Stirring > 
days followed, equalled only when a burro s 
dentally brought about the lead-silver strik 
the Coeur dq@’Alenes (1884). Towns sprang 
overnight, and miners, lumberjacks, fa 
Swept ever untouched forests, Silver was 


.. Motorists today follow _in get 
the same trail:when they travel over U. S. Ré 
30 and 30 N through fertile irrigated tracts w 
Pioneers once prodded oxen over desert wastes 
The University of, Idaho is in Moscow, witi 
southern branch (junior college) in Pocatell 
College of Idaho is in Caldwell, Northwest j 
rene College in Nampa, and normal schools 
Lewiston and Albion. There are three Ju_ 
Colleges. > , 


° é C 
Illinois + 
CAPITAL, _Springfield—Sucker | State—STA 
FLOWER, Violet-—MOTTO: National Union — 
State Sovereignty—AREA, 56,400 sq. mi.; Fr 
23rd—POPULATION, 17,897,241; 
TIilinois lies in the East North Central UP, » 
northeastern corner touching Lake Michigan, | 
Mississippi River flowing along its western bou 
ary line, the Ohio River along its southern 
It is bounded on the north by Wisconsin, on 
east by Indiana, on the south by Kentucky ¢ 
Missouri and on the west ae Missouri and 
G 


It is Ue with remarkable mileage of ri 
ways. ‘he ae eipol in the west, and the 

and the Wabash in the southwest, provi 
natural boundar q 


fi hicago Drai : 
40 miles from Chicago on Lake Michi aBrES Jo 


evice Ww 


channel dredged in the river to 
- The waterway was built at a cost 


Chicago is one of th ; a 
the works, € great railway cente’ 


- > i 
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con the Great Lakes to and from Chicago 
ched huge proportions. The bulk of the 
‘are iron ore carried from the Minnesota, 
in and Michigan mines to the great works 
United States Steel Corporation in Gary, 
part of the Chicago Industrial Ares. 
ing industries are wholesale meat ing. 
mills and blast. furnaces, foundries an 
6 shops, petroleum refining, electric ma- 
factories, automobile plants, railroad car 
ction and repair shops, and agricultural jm- 
factories. The printing and publishing 
are very important; also the clothing houses. 
finous coal underlies more than half the 
@llinois which ranks third in soft coal out- 
¢her.minerals include petroleum, fluorspar, 
A, primary zinc. The petroleum industry is 
expanding in the State. 
Ghicago Board of Trade is the principal 
dealing exchange of the country. 
ng the someting. institutions are the Uni- 
of Illinois in Urbana; the University of 
6, Loyola University, in Chicago; North- 
h University, in Evanston and Chicago; be 
miversity, Chicago; Augustana College, Rock, 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria_and 
ollege, Galesburg. There are nine State 
s Colleges and 21 Junior Colleges. 
sts find a wealth of art centers in Chicago, 
ng the Field Museum and the Chicago Muse- 
Art, with many art schools. 
“are numerous picturesque and historical 
h Illinois. Apple River Canyon, 250 feet deep 
} feet wide, containing many caverns, is one 
mois’ most beautiful state park preserves. 
he river bed rise rock walls ric colored 
umeral deposits and dotted at intervals with 
buy mauves of lichen. Cave-in-Rock, on the 
River between Shawneetown and Golconda, 
ily arere™ thousands of tourists. It has the 
of a large crypt imbedded in solid rock. 


Columbian Exposition (World’s Fair) in Chicago 
1893), Was dismantled and while plana for its . 
uture disposition were being considered it mys- 
teriously disappeared. No trace of it ever has been 


‘ound. 

It is doubtful that Lincoln ever lived with his 
father and step-mother in any of their Coles y 
pes ed homes. When they took up residence 
in Coles County (1831) he was on his way to New 
Orleans and the evidence is that he went to live 
in New Salem immediately after his return from 
the southern port. However, he was familiar with 
the place and more than once aided his father 
financially when the latter called upon him to help 
in keeping the farm from sale. 

New Sajem has been restored in New Salem State 
Park, a tract of 20P acres, situated two miles south 
of Petersburg on tate Highway 123. It was here 
that,Lincoln began his public career as postmaster 
(1833-1836) at a salary of about $25 a year. The 
postoffice, a cubicle in the Hill-McNamatra general 
store, was restored (Feb. 12, 1940) by the Fetieral 
Government. Lincoln clerked in the store. 

The restoration of the thriving grist mill village , \y 
of New Salem of 1830 has been made log for log, J 
rude door for rude door, tiny window. for tiny 
window, cabins, stores, cooper shop, carding shed, . 
tannery and other buildings as. they stood orig- 
inally, flanking a half mile length of grassy road. 
The town comprises a scant dozen buildings,and the 
restoration has been done by CCC boys. Tall 
grass cut from the ground after 715 years revealed 
remnants of old foundations and even chimneys 
were found. A copy of the original plat of the 
surveyor and land title records, pieced together 
with the knowledge of persons still living who had 
been children in New Salem, produced the scheme 
by which the village was laid out for the second 
time and reconstructed. ; 

Illinois offers much in recreational and vacation 
facilities ranging from the advantages of the> 
metropolitan life of Chicago to the natural beauty 


nfo the rock, haying an average width of 
s. The date of the discovery of the cavern 
ite men is unknown, The first mention of 
be found in the ‘‘History of New France”’ 
arleyoix (published 1744) . 
nefield, aside from the fact that it is the 
of Illinois, is hallowed by the. mark of Abra- 
incoln. To this city he went as a young man- 
hrewell address was delivered from the plat- 
of a train at Springfield (1861). In_ the 
tive session (1837), held in Vandalia. pen 


wyer, who led the fight to move the cap- 
9 Springfield. The bill proposing the move 
assed (July 4, 1837) and the cornerstgne of 
State Capitol was laid. , 

uil Still stands on ‘the square, but is 


ise 27 years after its erection it was found 
quate and the present Capitol was built. 
Sid court house, now dwarfed by its modern 
bors, is rich in Lincoln associations. In addi- 

9 serving in the legislature Lincoln argued 


bridle paths, well marked trails, and natural 
history study classes have recently been established. ° 


Indiana 


CAPITAL, Indianapolis—Hoosier State—STATE \ 

FLOWER, Zinnia—MOTTO: The Crossroads of of 

America—AREA, 36,291 sq. mi.; rank, 37th— 
POPULATION, 3,427,796; rank, 12th. 

Indiana is bounded on the north by Michigan 
and Lake Michigan, on the, east by Ohio and Ken~ 
tucky, on the south by Kentucky, and on the west 
by linois. The north side of the Ohio River, at 
low tide as in 1792, is the boundary line to the» 
south and the Wabash forms almost half the west- 
ern boundary. ‘These rivers and the White and 
Whitewater Rivers were important in the early 
settlement of the State. ; bey 2 

The surface of the Sthte is comparatively level, , 
especially in the northern and central portions; 


West, warm in summer and cold in winter. ) 
Indiana is predominantly 2 manufacturing } 
State, with diversified industries and both large rt 
and small factories. Leading in production are 
steel and other rolling mill products. Manufacture 
of automotive parts, furniture, glass, soap, eq 
frigerators, farm implements, pumps, grain mil 
products, and clothing is also important. The 
Calumet region including Gary, Hammond, East 
Chicago and Whiting, with its 
fineries, is one of the great industrial centers 
the world. Harbors at Gary and indiana Harbor 
are Lake ‘er nore for freighters carrying 
h Bush Lincoln. The original cabin | ore for the Calumet region. 
Lin ut Bituminous coal, from strip and shaft mines 
Bho home time oe lived es ah lesst in the southwestern part of the State, oolitic lime- : 
places in Coles County first at a place known stone, for building purposes, mineral wool and ok 
ue Grove, about three miles east of he pres- | Portland cement are important pores eae i 
nity of Mattoon, and la My es I se 
liy | iron are also pro uced in quantities. i 
ee te eet ar 20 Agriculture is. important. Corn is the big crop. i 
with wheat, tomatoes, oats, rye, hay, soy beans and 
tobacco following. The predominant type of diver- . 
sified farming is 4 combination of stock raising 
and grain farming. The State is known for its Be: 
canned vegetable products, es cially tornatoes and 
i fomato juice. Two-thirds of all the peppermint 
enlarged and spearmint oil, produced in the United States 
omas Lin bin (1851) and, | come from acres of mus soil in no a ‘ ‘if 
iy. after oe ee i ened toe athe 80 acres |. The limestone ates of southern Indians contains 
m to Johnston, reservin) his step-mother’s | many sinkholes and caves. Most widely known are : 
Mae ‘ores atter 40 acres he | Wyandotte ‘Cave, the second largest cavern im the = 
relinquishe in J. Hall purchased the}. nited States, and Marengo, in Crawiard County, ee 
"g0 acres from Johnston and also cultivate? | a mag in Owen Gounty, and onaidsons . 
3 ri his farm,‘ ( 4, P 
sei int ta cele const cous | Manet OS (Mews eaton Ran mame 
sputed Posse tee ting shown at the| ment, in Scott ‘County, commemorating the mas- 
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, Middle West, bounded on the north by Minnesota, 


by Missouri, and on the west by Nebraska and 


. Bouth Dakota. The Mississippi River flows along 


/ ucts, cement sand and grayel are produced. 


‘and the State College of Agriculture in Ames. In 


» site the city named after 


> ’ 
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eet Sg i - 
Sacre of pioneer settlers by the Indians; a monu~- 
ment in Tippecanoe County at the scene of William 
Henry Harrison’s. defeat of the Indians incited 
to uprising by Tecumseh and his brother, the 
Prophet; the grave of Nancy Hanks Lincoln and 
the site of Abraham Lincoln’s boyhood cabin home 
in Spencer County; the memorial in Vincennes of 
the acquisition of the Old Northwest, popularly 
called the George Rogers Clark Memorial. § 

State-supported institutions of higher education 
are Indiana University, Bloomington; Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette: Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute: Ball State Teachers College, Muncie. 
Other schools are: DePauw University, Greencastle; 
University of Notre Dame, South Bend; Wabash 
College, Crawfordsville; Earlham College, Rich- 
mond, and Butler University, Indianapolis. There 
are four Junior Colleges. : 

State parks afford recreational and vacation 
facilities. They include: Brown County, 40 miles 
South of Indianapolis; . Clifty Falls on _ the 
Ohio near Madison; Indiana Dunes, between Gary 
and Michigan City; McCormick’s Creek, near 
Spencer; Pokagon, on Lake James in the north- 
eastern corner of the State! Spring Mill, in Law- 
rence County; and Turkey Run, in Parke County, 
are the most scenic and best known. All have 
modern hotels. Lakes Wawasee, Tippecanoe and 
Winona, in Kosciusko County; Maxinkuckee in 
Marshail County; Manitou in Fulton County; and 
Freeman and Shafer, made by dams in the Tippe- 
canoe River, are summering places. Cataract Falls 
in Owén County near Cloverdale, the Whitewater 
Valley with the old Whitewater Canal with its 
feeder dam at Laurel, and the Shades near Craw- 
fordsville are also scenic attractions. 

French traders reached Indiana in the early 
18th century: at their pont Vincennes, established 
about 1732, grew up the first permanent settle- 
ment in the State. Following the Revolution and 
the subjugation of the Indians, settlers came into 
the State from the south and east. 

Indiana became a State (1816). The seat of gov- 
ernment during the Territorial period was Vin- 
cennes (1800-1813) and Corydon (1813-1816). Cory- 
don continued; as capital of the new State until 
1825, when the government was moved to a site 
selected’ in the center of the State, Indianapolis, 


Kansas + 
CAPITAL, Topeka — Sunflower State i 
FLOWER, Sunflower—MOTTO: Ad ‘Ast 
Aspera (To the Stars Through pincsie - 
82,276 sq. mi.; a 13th—POPULA' : 
; 5, r 

Kansas, a West North Central State, in 
the éxact geographical center of the United 
is bounded on the north by Nebraska, on t 
by Missouri, on the south by Oklahoma, 
the west by Colorado. It is varied in topop 
About one-third of the eastern boundary ° 
lowed by the Missouri River; within the 
flow the Kansas and Arkansas Rivers, “ 
the west the prairies increase in elevations 
4,000 feet above sea level. Much of the ~ 
flat with some low hills in the western 
The climate is variable with rather severe ~ 
and hot summers. Included in’ the Louisiang 
chase it was a part of the Territory of M 
and later (1821) bé¢ame an extension of 
eTerritory. Kansas was made a Territory ” 
and a State (1861). ‘ 
Agriculture is extensive, The products 7 
wheat, corn, potatoes, the hardier fruits, ar 
Kansas normally produces one fourth off: 
wheat in the United States and ranks first - 


i 
1 


t 


largest broom corn market is in Wichita. It® 
of the four leading cattle raising states. Da 
poultry production are great. 4 
Coal underlies more than 15,000 square’ 
The State ranks high in oil and patutal 4 
duction. Other mineral products are lea 
Portland cement.. Large quantities of 5 
found. : 3 
State supported are the University of E 
Lawrence; the Kansas State College of Ai 
ture and Applied Sciences, Manhattan, and 
‘other schools. There are other large instift 


lowa 


CAPITAL, Des Moines—Hawkeye State—STATE 

FLOWER, Wild Rose—MOTTO: Our Liberties We 

Prize and Our Rights We'‘Will Maintain—AREA, 

56,280 sq. mi.; rank, 24th—POPULATION, 2,538,- 
/ 268; rank, 20th. : 

‘ he West North Central part of the 7 en 

ihale West, bounce . oints and historic spots, These setuae 


¥) 
monsters that lived a million years rt 
State has preserved ruts made Ps the Ban 


on the east by Wisconsin and Illinois, on the south 


The surface is rolling prairie. No ‘‘civilized’’ area 
qn thé world of equal size has such consistently 


forms of life that existed in Kansas in the € 
past. Three and four-toed horses no iar 
fox terrier and ancient birds with teeth onee: 
that part of the country their habitat: i 
tons of fiying reptiles with a Wine recite : 
have been found in the chalk bads of w 
Kansas. Swimming reptiles 50 feet long ¢ 
in the:seas that once covered the area, whic! 
been inundated many times. Ferns 100 feet: 
ie ke — Kansas. 

e was traversed by many Of 
Pioneer trails, includin : 
the Santa Fe T Sd arte tee 


the entire eastern boundary line, and the Missouri 
River along three-fourths of the western line. 
fertile soil. Altitudes range from 477 feet above 
sea level to 1,670! feet, the highest. 

The propor: on of area actually under cultivation 
is larger than in any other State. The diversity 
of crops is unexoelléd anywhere in the world. 

Iowa ranks high in the production of corn, oats, 
butter, eggs, fruit and nuts, and is the world center 
for popcorn and timothy seed. 
~ Four millon tons of coal are mined annually. 
Much gypsum plaster, building stone, clay prod- 


¢ultural products and the handling of grain and 
live stock. Farm implements, washing machines, 
fountain pens, cosmetics, buttons, railroad equip- 
ment, furnaces, lawn mowers, calendars, cartons, 
vending machines, auto accessories and office 
equipment are among the manufactures. - 

There are 25 institutions for higher learning, 
including the University of Iowa in Iowa reitin 


Important industries are the Pe age ie of agri- 


ford left Cincinnati (1854) with | 
ready-cut houses; steamed dowi ee Onis, x 
rivers 
aground at Lecompton and lay on ¢ r 
days until rain raised the river the ‘= 
ashore again just above the mouth of Hed 


addition there is a teachers’ college, two pro- river and those aboard decided ti ettle t 
© settle ther 


aonel and technological schools and 34 junior 
colleges. 

Marquette and Joliet were the first explorers 
to visit the land (1673) and the first settlement 
Was made hy Julien ere (1788) near the 

im. Iowa was in 
the territory ceded to Spain (1763), ceded back 
to France (1801) and included in the Louisiana 
Purchase (1803). The region was successively 
part of Louisiana (1805), Missouri (1812), Michi- 
gan (1834) and Wisconsin (1836). It became a 
distinct territory (1838) and was admitted to the 
Union (Dec. 28, 1846) as a State. Burlington was 
the capital of Wisconsin (1838) when Iowa was 
separated and the territorial seat of government 
ts established, later to go to Iowa City and from 
ES) 


tablish another mission among a rival 

Spanish explorations in Kansas gave way 
to the French when LaSalle laid claim to a 
land drained by the Mississippi and its tribu 
France ceded the territory to Spain (1763) 
gained it (1800); and sold it to the United 
(1803). OO ee 


ere (1857) to Des Moines. The gold seekers’ and 
ormons traveled the stage rolites across fhe 
ate atid the first railroad was Constructed (1853) 
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oe i ' 
‘ K E There ' are 

entucky aa’ pene, State Teachers College and 14 

tains many natural curiosities of 


Frankfort—Blue Grass State—STATE | ,,sentucky con 
0 unusual interest. Mammoth Cave has been the 


: United We Stand. | wonder and admiration of 

a ration 0 = 

a ret oy Bete aes Dassages. Sy ee nl 

cs ost equaled by the 

oe Both are situated in Edmonson Gounty Natural 

Bridge, in Wolfe County, connects two rtion: 

= ¥. = be ages spanning a chase, 60 tt. 

>. a ridge County, Fe ge ee ming ay para 
ent, as oF mate a or at there for ~~ miles and re- 
h Was founded (1775). eat spring flowing from under a 
Wwone harassed the settlement. : Bh pease cca Tue County, ice remains 
pes formed (1775) by the settlers, but it was | mounds in And an Wh idee Paste 
c dgnized by Virginia. A year Jater, the dis- | the smallest Sadr gorge mente as fe 
as goers 4 Menge poayn ty: eae Roman Catholic Church, with seating peter hes = - : 
Atucky County were united (1783) into Keu- ee cnet waree vane ie mil 3 
Pete ina Sass, (rape | ct ana bP Uae ay 

ab estern Hemisphere where a moon-bow’ db 
anization of Kentucky as 4 separate State. | seen. The ly ot : moO Canara 
icky with its present boundaries was admitted similar Hero! y other plave in. tue Wore aoe 

Beene Union. a aie tee may be observed is in South 
surface of Kentucky rises gtadually from an | land tiv! umberland Waterfalls. the oor Pus 
eof about 300 fest alone, the “Mississippi rook edie. a leap of 68 ft. over a precipitous 
5 v palachian e house in which Ste . 

D eas in which parallel ridges of | “My Old Kentucky Home? and Chie arate alle 
moun eee ne SOL tee ant. othe a8 ge a Ae ee as Federal Hill, situated oP 
ores 2 ‘ mile east of Bardstown, h : : 

: ee revs: hae Ly pa ie by 4 icp aed It was levee ee of 
i y : a rtion is | Judge Jo owan, U.S. S x 

to undulating, being part of the westward | a relative of Foster. In the bear tom ederal Hill . 
of the Allegheny Mountain Region. The | to the southwest and east, the high tableland 
: ern part is much dissected. In the | of the plantation stretches beyénd sight. There — 

@ mountainous region with small} were the slave cabins on whose floors the “young 
valleys. _ ) folks roll, all merry, all happy and bright!""’ = 
fucky possesses @& somewhat milder and The Abraham Lincoln National Park, compris- 
yen temperature than that of the neighbor- | ing 110 acres, lies three miles south of Hodgenville 

ates. The mean annual \temperature, 50| Ky. The Lincoln Farm ‘Association bought the. 
on the mountains in the southeastern | site (1906) and began the erection of a granite 
: 60 degrees west of the Tennessee, is | building in which to place 2 log cabin said to be 

55 degrees for the entire State. * that in which Lincoln was born. R 
p soil of Kentucky is well adapted to agricul- The cabin is 12 feet wide and 17 feet long, Ivy 

The Blue Grass fr ion is | composed, of ried ae bag ae Spe ear a 14. feet from 

stony loams, derive oor e highest point of the roof. 
ed Seen io BA som Theodore Roosevelt 
ai e cornerstone on ‘the centenni 
uw Lincoln’s birth, is of Connecticut conte et 
al cement. with Tennessee marble. Its inside dimensions are ~ 
output, Kentucky ran 44 feet in width, 34 feet in depth, and 45 feet in 
producin sta . Petro Pook ane bap eda) dope og ile 
c portance. e farm an e memoria e United 
re than half of th States, to be administered by the War Depart- 
hgaged in agricultu ment. The property was transferred (1933) to 
mo _ | the jurisdiction of the National Park Service. ~ 

x i At this place, Sinking Spring Farm, near 

Big South Fork of Nolin Creek in what is now 
Larue County, Abraham Lincoln was born (Feb. 
12, 1809) to Thomas and Nancy Hanks Lin- 
colin. When Abraham was about four years old 
the family moved to another farm, and, a few 


roducts, but tobac- 
ised. The culture of 
ost valuable crop in 
(about 1780) in the 


lowing the frontier with its promise of nd, 


Kentucky is by North 1 

in this product. freedom, and opportunity. j 

distr: It is an inbarestieg coincidence ‘that both 
opposing Presidents 0 the Civil War period 


were born in the same state and in the same 
vection. © An obelisk rises 351 ft. at Fairview in 
Todd county to mark the place where Jefferson 
Davis, President of the Confederate States, was 


nd large num to 

a swine are raised. Ken- | park of 20 acres surrounds the Davis obelisk. 

en noted for its fine horses. which is second, in height to the Washington 
Monument. ‘The cnstodian’s house is said to be a 


e forests of oak, maple, beech, 

and cedar. Oak and yellow 

pal hardwoods cut for com- 

yellow pine the principal hg Fe ig 
Louisiana 


“yalue of the manufactured produets of 
Bas O6em aie'the aour mills and 
Indnstrics are racture Confidence—AREA, 48,523 mi.; rank, 3! 


m: and the manu- sq. 
eee Toth ber industry COPULATION, 2,363,880; rank, 2ist. 


replica of the house in which Jefferson was born 
r) 


CAPITAL, . Baton Rouge—Pelican State-STATE 
TTO: Union, anating: 


of men’s clothing. lu ; ‘ 
@ the} ‘Louisiana, situated in the South-Central region, — 


the logging plants, 


wood-working, establisnmer et. on the Gulf of Mexico, at the mouth of the 


ous 
@ making railroad ties, spokes. Mississippi River, is hounded on the north by 
P and headings | one of the first states to Arkansas and Mississippi, on the east by Mississippi 
in tobacco manufacturing actory | State and the Gulf, on the south by the Gulf, and 
» UR ge Eo er o. hay 9 uff en te eet oie ot importance, and much ee 
and si i ' 
eigen eee aati: fi the land is lower than the immo s banks We é 
: roducts, iron and s em of levees ani 
Coreate acking and railway ‘shops, and | spillways obviates the danger of annual floods. 
lishing. s \. ‘The western part immediately next to Texas, 
titutions include the Tiniversity,| shades off toward the drier character of climate 
Louisville University, *} and soils, the climate of Louisiana for, the greater 
m in summer, with little of winter 


ea; Centre College, part being war 
ania College, Lexington. | cold. It is semi-tropical. The average annual tem- 


¢ wing 
res of importance are foundts : 
5 a teel, slaughter~ | the Mississippi. A powerful sys 


years’ later to Indiana, ‘and thence, to Illinois, fol- | 
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perature Loe mere and the average annual 
rainfall 55. nches. 

“The Sabine River bounds the State on the west, 
and with the Red River and the Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana has 4,794 miles of navigable waterways, much 
of them being on the large bayous in the south. 

There are more than 6,000 square miles water 
covered, suitable for the propagation of oysters; 
the shrimp catch is valuable, and commercial 
fishing an important industry, Trappers market 
muskrat, opossum, raccoon, mink and other furs, 
Louisiana, producing more furs than any State in 
the Union. Muskrats are by far the most_impor- 
tant fur-bearing animals, yielding approximately 
6,000,000 pelts annually. f 

Louisiana leads in the production of sugar cane, 
sugar cane syrup and rice. Other important crops 
are corn, sweet potatoes, truck, vegetables, citrus 
fruits and pecans.. Cotton is grown extensively. 
The State ranks high in'lumber production, kraft 
paper mills consuming large amounts of the abun- 
dant slosh pfhe. j 

There are rich sulphur mines; also four of the 
largest salt mines in the world. The output of 
petroleum and natural gas is large. _ 

Discovered (1528) by the Spanish explorer 


_ Narvaex, the history of Louisiana divides into two 


major periods—the colonial, extending from the 
first attempts at colonization (about 1712, to the 
cession in 1803) and the American from the latter 
date to the present time. The colonial period com- 
prises the French domination, down to 1769; the 
Spanish domination, (1769-1803); and a brief 
period of French rule in the latter year. 

La Salle claimed the territory in the name of 
France (1682) and attempted colonization (1687) 
with 280 men who perished with him. 

The actual room in which final terms of the 
transfer of Louisiana to the United States were 
Made still exists. It is called the “‘Sala Capitular’”’ 
and is the main, or largest, chamber in the Cabildo, 
in New Orleans. The Cabildo, former seat of 
government and later of justice, now is owned by 
‘the State. aS in it repose archives and historical 
treasures the State. The Cabildo, the Pres- 


_bytere,\ and the Lower Pontalba building, also 


owned by the State, are units of the State Museum. 

Jean Baptiste Lemoine Bienville, some twenty 
years after his brother, Iberville, a French naval 
officer, discovered the Mississippi river (March 2, 
1699) , founded New Orleans, the first settlement in 


* Louisiana proper, although some time previously, 


with the aid of Le Blonde de la Tour, he settled a 
number of Canadians on the site. Under de la 
Tour’s supervision the city of New Orleans took 
Shape. A church and houses were built, levees 
thrown up and ditches made, and a great canal dug 


-in the rear for drainage. Bienville arrived and took 


his residence there (Aug. 1722). The Louisiana 
colony received new inhabitants and new strength 
from John Law’s settlers. There were Indian wars. 
Slaves were introduced and the Black Code 
sorom 1760 to 1790 about, 4 000 Acadians 

From te) about 4, c » expelled 
iby the British from Nova Scotia in 1755, settled in 
Louisiana. Their descendants today, numbering 
about 300,000, form a large portion of southwest 
Louisiana’s povwlabion. 

A hospital-was established (1799). A humble 
French sailor, Jean Louis, left his savings to estab- 
lish a center of medical attention for the poor. 
This hospital still exists in New Orleans. It is 
Charity Hospital, one of the largest institutions of 
its kind in the world. It is owned and administered 
by the State. y : 

Unzaga was governor of Louisiana during the 


early years of the American Revolution against 


England 4nd through this Spanish colony passed 
much contraband to the American colonies” Un- 
Zaga was succeeded by Galvez, during whose 
administration Spain declared war upon England, 
siding with the American colonies and France. 
Galvez distinguished himself by capturing Baton 
Rouge from the British. A major fire started 
(Good Friday, 1788) in New Orleans, destroying 
most of the city. The rebuilt city followed the 
Spanish trend in architecture, Of the French built 
residences, escaping the fire, the most notable is 
that made famous by George W. Cable, in “Ma- 
dame John’s Legacy.” 
The Revolution and Reign of Terror in France 
SO resulted in many Royalists fleeing_to 
ouisiana, where they were given generous land 
grants along the Mississippi River and in the 
northern part of the State. The Revolution. was 
followed by no less bloody occurrences in France’s 
West Indian holdings, and many refugees from 
Haiti and Santo Domingo settled in Louisiana, 
The census of 1810 revealed sufficient population 
in the Territory for admission to the union, and 
in 1812 statehood was granted Louisiana, 
Following the War of 1812, river trade, spurred 
by the invention of the steamboat, began to boom 
New Orleans as a port. By 1840 it was second 
only to New York in amount of tonnage handled. 
Not the least picturesque of those who fought 
under the American flag at the Battle of New 
Orleans (Jan. 8, 1815) was Jean Lafitte, the pirate, 


an English general, fell fatally wounded | 
re dy was sent back to i 


Following the lead of other southern i= 
Louisiana seceded from the union “in 186%, 
figured prominently in the Civil War. 
leans was captured by Farragut’s fleet i) 
and later Baton Rouge fell. The attempt < 
eral forces in 1864 to take Shreveport, ham. 
was unsuccessful, and there was little fighiiiy 
Louisiana thereafter. a 4 

Recovery of Louisiana following the wie 
hastened by James H. Eads in deepeni. 
channel at the mouth*of the Mississippi i 
which contributed to further development > 
port of -New Orleans. | 

The start of the present century found Loge. 
embarked upon an era of intensive coma 
and industrial growth. Discovery and develvl 
of abundant raw material sources, includiigy 
sulphur, salt and natural gas, resulted. 
establishment over the State of refineries, ch 
plants and other large industrial units. “4 
panying this progress came statewide impro~ 
of transportation facilities, including. fa 
highways, bridges and waterways. Lake’ C 
with two outlets to the Gulf of Mexico 
of the finest inland ports on the Gulf, ~ 

There are 11 institutions of higher Ife 
including Louisiana State University, Baton 2 
Tulane University and Loyola University @& 
New Orleans, and, for negroes, Southern Of 
sity in Scotlandville, Dillard University and. 
University, both in New Orleans. There 
Junior Colleges. and one State Teachers ( 
and five negro colleges. Tulane is the oldes 
versity in the lower Mississippi Valley, founs 
1834 as a medical college to combat yellow 
The H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial Coller 
Women is one of several important division= 
' Louisiana’s recreational calendar include 
Mid-Winter’ Sports Carnival, a six-day evens 
ing which nationally famous college athletes 

forms of sport at New Orleans.) 
sports events, beginning Dec. 26, are max 
the famous Sugar Bowl football game He 
New Year’s Day. Fd 

The colorful New Orleans Mardi Gras, 
attracts thousands of tourists, occurs annuaa 
the day preceding Ash Wednesday (celebrat# 
Mardi Gras was canceled during the war. 

In March the New Orleans Spring. Fiesta 
Flower Show features floral displays and 
gardens and colonial-type residences in 
and vicinity, The Audubon Pilgrimage he 
St. Francisville provides a tour of about 10 
bellum homes in the area_in which the natu 
John James Audubon, gathered material ‘fci 
monumental work, Birds of America. De 
March there are also-held in the Azalea Tr 
Lafayette, and the Garden Tour in Shreve 

During April the Trio-State Sing is he 
Shreveport with hundreds of singers om 
sieee of Arkansas, Louisana and Texas pe 
pai 2g. Ey 

An_ interesting event held during: Augul 
the Blessing of the Shrimp Fleet in Morgan 1 
Golden Meadow, the vicinity of Houma f 
bayou settlements. The custom of_ blessing) 
boats of fishermen was taken to Louisiant 
French priests. During this month also the Ta 
Rodeo is held in Grand Isle, Louisiana, with s 
of fishermen participating. 


ton 
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Maine i 


Ww. 

—AREA, 33,215 ' at mi,; rank, 38th— 
ON, 847,226; rank, 35th. 
Maine, in New England, northeasternmost | 
is bounded on the north by Quebec, Canada, 0 
east by New Brunswick, Canada, and the 
Fundy, on the south by the Atlantic, and a 
west by New Hampshire and Quebec. » 
West Quoddy Head, longitude 66° 56’ 48”, 
treme eastern point of the United Sta 


rising 
(35. miles 
largest 


lenobscot, 
2,379 miles long. Maine has 1,300 wooded 
,.@ne Mount Desert, of 60,000. acres, on 
‘is Acadia National Park and a notable 
er colony. 
b deer is by far the most important game 
Blin the State. There is much grouse-shoot- 
The black bear is pretty much at home in 
as well as numerous other fur-bearing 


chief crop is the potato, and its home county 
Sostook, up north. As many as 55,000,000 
Other crops are 
apples. Poultry fiourish, also 


“and. b 


id and water-worn 
ed its heights into islands and headlands, its 
m™m courses into arms and reaches of the sea, 
roader valleys into bays and gulfs. 
| the center of this coast there stretches an 
‘ip of islands and island-sheltered water- 
s and lakelike bays, and at its northern end, 
“its mountainous uplift, lies Mount Desert 
nd, whereon the national park is located. Ulti- 
iy it is intended that the park shall be ex- 
ed to other islands in this archipelago and 
ts’ upon the coast, and become, ultilizing these 
scked ocean waters with their limitless recrea- 
opportunities, no less a marine park than a 


park. 
punt Desert Island was discovered by Cham- 
n peent. 1604) 16 years and oyer before the 
Wal of the Pilgrim Fathers &t Cape Cod. 
he previous spring with the 
a soldier, 


the area 
‘ fe to be used for recrea- 
park and fotest purposes and to be left 
natural wild state as a sanctuary for wild 


visited by Sebastian Cabot (1496) and 
Sy P fi (1607) at the mouth 


was the first region in 
id a church; the first, to 


the 


ao 
Ay 


at the mouth of 
: The Aust Soedinand “ESrges 
er nde r Ferdinando 
ne pe town of York and called 
The first naval engagement of the 
War was fought o Machias. Off 
Tsland was fought the historic battle 
Boxer in the War of 


hegan 
n the 


se University of Maine in Orono, Bowdoin 
in Brunswick: Bates College in Lewiston 
Colby College in Waterville are institutions 
igher learning. There are two State Teachers 


s and three Junior Colleges. 
Maryland. 
A nnapolist-Free State—STATE FLOW: 
Bickeved Poli MOTTO: Fatti Maschii 
role Femine (Manly Deeds. Womanly Words 
AREA, 10,577 sa. mi.; rank, 4d1st—POPULATION, 
1.851.244; rank, 28th. 


Commonwealth of Maryland, 


ntie border State group, 
, and. is Lng aes 
he 


Tt is penetrated from 
- 
ay. channel. of water- 


the north by 


in the South 
is one of the Original 


made Baltimore 4 


401 


great seaport. The Potomac River, which flows 
along the southwestern. boundary. is also 
portant in commerce. The topography is varied. 
low and flat in the portions toward the ocean, and 
rising to mountain levels in the western sections 
Great Backbone Mountain, 3,340 feet, is the 
highest point. Maryland is distinctly separated 
by the bay into Eastern and Western shore parts 
each having social and industrial individuality. . 

The original charter for Maryland was granted. 


(1634) to Cecelius Calvert, Lord Baltimore. and \ , 
bee 


the first settlement was made at St. Mary’s. 
was named after Queen Henrietta Maria, 
ae eres of England. 

a ore, the chief city, is a ranki 
trade rort. Nag ‘ sco soreiee 

Maryland produces pig iron, coal and coke, clay 
and asbestos. Important agricultural products are” 
tobacco, wheat, corn, hay and potatoes. Maryland 
packs more tomatoes than any other State in the 
Union, amounting to approximately 35% of all 
tomatoes put up in the United States. 

Maryland and Massachusetts are the only two 
States with Capitol buildings dating from before 
the Revolution. The present building is the third 
on the same site. 
destroyed by fire, and the second (built in 1704) 
ye torn down to make room for the present struc-_ 

as ; 

Fort McHenry National Park borders the water 
front of Baltimore. It contains 47 acres, approxi- 
mately five of which are covered by the fort. Duriag 
the American Revolution Baltimore was an im- 
portant naval center. A battery of 18 guns was: 
erected (Spring of 1776) on Whetstone Point to 
guard the entrance to its harbor. This was the 
beginning of Fort McHenry. The C 
Algerian corsairs and French interference. with 

authorize 
(1790s) the’ construction of six ‘frigates and. the 
purchase of merchant vessels suitable for con- 
version into men-of-war. When. the Government 
began a general program of fortification for the 
defense of the coast (1794) the battery 
stone was offered by the city of Baltimore to 
the Federal.Government ‘‘as a fort, or an arsenal 
for public defense.”’ Eight warships’ were built 
or outfitted in Baltimore, including the frigate 
Constellation (launched in 1797). 
importance of proper protection for this important 
work, Baltimoreans urged the erection of a stronger 
fort. When told that the Federal Government 
could not expend more than $20,000 for this pur- 
pose, they raised funds to complete 
star fort, with walls 35 ft thick. It was ni 
for Col) James McHenry, of Baltimore, 
been an aide to General Washington during the 
Revolution and was Secretary of War (1796-1800). 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, has won 
international fame, and to its hospital go patients 
from all parts of the world to. con; ult its special- 
ists. Goucher CoHege for Women, Baltimore; St. 
John’s, in Annapolis, and the University of Mary- 
land, College Park and Baltimore, rank high. There 
are four colleges for negroes, 
Colleges and three Junior Colleges. ; 

In Annapolis, a city with a notable history which 
has preserved its colonial charm, is the United 


States Naval Academy. ; 

‘Along artistic lines there is high development. 
principal centers being Peabody Institute for Edu-- 
cation in Music; the Maryland Institute School of 
Art and Design, and Walters Art Gallery. 2 

There are many points of historic and. scenic 
interest in Maryland. The house 1s still standing 
in which President Madison and his family took 
refuge in Brookeville when the British burned the 
city of Washington ( 1814). Crystal. Grottoes “at 
Boonesboro are one of the natural wonders of the 
United States and are 50 named because the stal- 
actites which form a beautiful drapery from the 
roofs of the cayes have a crystal clearness. “An- 
tietam battlefield—near Hagerstown—scene of a 
bloody battle of the Civil War, is visited annually 
by thousands of tourists. 

Maryland retains the whipping post for punish- 
ment of certain crimes. 


Massachusetts 


PITAL. Boston—Bay State, also Old Cztony 
gu ana FLOWER, Mayflower—MOTTO: 
Ense Petit Placidam ub Libertate Quietem (By 
the Sword We Seek Peace, But Peace Only Under 
Liberty) anes 8,257 sa. mi.; rank, 44th—POPU- 
LATION, 4,216,121; rank, 8th, 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts, one of the 
Thirteen Original States, lies in New England, 
pounded on the perth by Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire, on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, oO the 


_ and.on the west by New York. ‘ 
} Wceme ea elevations, about 3,500 ft. maximum, 


-2 in the west, ia the Berkshizes. i; K 
Brg cenusetts was once wooded in all portions 


t 


wife of \ 


The first. (built in 1697) was . 


depredations of a 


the present — 
amed 
who had , 


three State Teachers — 


4 south by Rhode island. Connecticut and the Atian- — 
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402 U. S.—Descriptive; Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota 
‘prises are now making great efforts for” 


but retains only a/ fraction of the original forest 
wealth: and has become a leading industrial State 
with huge developed and potential water power. 

The leading industry is the manufacture of cot- 
ton goods, and woolens and worsteds, and of great 
importance are the boot and shoe factories and 
tanneries, the foundries and machine shops, the 
electric equipment works, the paper. mills, the 
printing and publishing houses and plastics - 

- The Commonwealth has abundant rail and coast- 
wise shipping facilities. 

In value, hay_is the leading crop, tobacco and 
potatoes next, others being wheat, corn, oats, rye, 
buckwheat, apples, maple sugar, and small fruits, 
cranberries abounding in the. Cape Cod area. 

Massachusetts is the leading fisheries State of 
‘New England and Boston is the greatest fishing 
Dort in the country. : 

Mineral products consist chiefly of quarry out- 
puts, including granite for paving blocks. Lee 
marble—the handsome white Dolomite—is famous. 
Some of it is in the Capitol in Washington, in the 
Washington Monument; and in Grants Tomb. 

Harvard College in Cambridge. the nucleus of 
Harvard University (founded 1636) has been 


* generally regarded as the oldest college in 


America. ; 5 
Other noted institutions of higher learning are 


' Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston Col- 


lege, Boston University and Northeastern, Boston; 
Massachusetts State and Amherst, Amherst; Tufts, 
Medford; Williams, Williamstown; Clark and Holy 
Cross, Worcester. Institutions for women include 
Wellesley, Wellesley; Smith, Northampton; Rad- 
cliffe (an offshoot of Harvard), Cambridge; Mount 
Holyoke, South Hadley; Wheaton, Norton and 
Simmons, Boston. There are 15 State Teachers 
‘Colleges and 10 Junior Colleges. 

Like: all New England, the Commonwealth is a 


~ great summer resort, the North Shore above Boston 


being the haven of vacationists and many artists, 
and the long hooklike Cape Cod and adjacent 
islands attract thousands. At Provincetown, at the 
tip of the Cape, the Mayflower made its first land- 
ing (1620), sailing thence to Plymouth. New Bed- 
ford was the leading whaling port in the world 
when the whaling industry was at its height. It is 
now one of the largest yachting and fishing centers 
on the coast. Nantucket was also a leading whal- 
ing port. Regular boat services at New Bedford 
and, Woods Hole are maintained with Nantucket 


'and Marthas Vineyard. Inland is Pioneer Valley, 
_bisected by the wide Connecticut River and at the 


western extremity are the Berkshire Hills, a sum- 


. mer playground and winter sport area. Here each 


summer music lovers attend the Berkshire Sum- 
mer Festival. 

The early history of Massachusetts is so much a 
history of America itself that the state is replete 
with\ historical landmarks of national interest. 
Plymouth Rock and the town of Plymouth still 
stand and both attract thousands of sightseeing 
tourists. Boston boasts of many points of historic 
importance—Faneuil Hall, the Cradle of Liberty, 
Bunker Hill Monument, Paul Revere Home, 
carat Church, known as ‘‘Old North Church’? or 
“Old North,’’ and many other landmarks asso- 
ciated with the Revolutionary War. 

Twenty-four of the State-owned forests have 
summer recreational developments and_ several, 
particularly in the western section, have facilities 
for winter sports. Hunting and fresh water fish- 
ing are confined to prescribed seasons under regu- 
lations. The coastal waters and islands are a 
mecca for saltwater sportsmen, especially those 
after tuna, The three largest public beaches are 
Revere, Nantasket and Salisbury. Many smaller 
beaches dot the more than 1,000 miles of shore. 

a 
Michigan 

CAPITAL, Lansing—Wolverine State—STATE 
FLOWER, Apple Blossom—MOTTO: Si Quaeris 
Peninsulam Amoenam Circumspice (If You Seek 
a Pleasant Peninsula, Look About You)—AREA, 
58,216 sq. mi.; rank, 22nd—POPULATION, 5,256,- 
106; rank, 7th. 

Michigan, lying along the Canadian border, is di- 
vided by Lake Michigan into two parts; the north- 
ern peninsula has, on the north, Lake Superior, 
and on the south, Wisconsin; the southern penin- 
sula has Lake Michigan on the west, Lake Huron, 
Ontario, Canada, and Lake Erie on the east, and 
Indiana and Ohio on the south. The interests of 
the northern peninsula are mostly copper, iron and 
timber. In the southern there are also minerals 
and timber, but manufacturing has grown to chief 
jraportance. Michigan ranks first in. automobile 
production: 

The State is mostly rolling clay loam, with large 
areas of cut-over timberlands, mostly coniferous, 
with rugged topography in the north. The State, 
the Federal Government and large private enter- 


aa ies) ‘Fs ie 
ay ; ie; 


forestation of the land. iv 

No State has greater water boundary lnay 
portioned to area; transport naturally is” 
that means. Rail facilities are abundant 
having sought the heavy tonnage .of thi 
developed, industries. The Sault Ste. Maric 
Canal, between Lakes Huron and Superiox 
commodates. more tonnage than the Suez 


ture and Applied Science in East Lansing, 
the oldest agricultural college in the Cog 
Michigan College of Mining and Technolc 
Houghton; and Wayne University, Detroit. 
are four State Teachers Colleges and 10 ~ 


= 


Colleges- : 


vided for the establishment of a national pz 
Isle Royale in Lake Superior about 40 miles 
of Port Arthur. It is about 45 miles long 4 
miles wide, and contains 133,760 acres; in 
some 40 odd adjacent islands. a 

Michigan is an all-year-round vacation 
and tremendous strides have been made 
construction of roads and parks for the ente: 
ment of the visitor and the tourist. The s 
summer and fali months offer fishing, swims 
sailing, touring and hunting. There are 6,00 
land lakes and 2,300 miies of shoreline op! 
Great Lakes that make the State outstandix 
water sports. The winter months offer sam 
tobogganing, skating, ice boating and iff 
through’ the ice. The State maintains 16 
hatcheries. : 

The principal minerals are coal, naturalli 
cement, iron ore, gypsum, ¢opper, silver, petrou 
The State leads in production of salt. ‘ 

The chief crops are oats, corn, wheat, 4 
Seed, hay, potatoes, sugar beets, cherries, @ 
peaches, pears, grapes, beans. 

Michigan (until 1763) was a part of New Fr 
French occupation has left its mark on the 
in the presence of French geographical nai 
French population, French traditions and 
land/ tenure in some sections. 

_ The oldest settlements (Sault Ste. Marie, M 
inac, and Detroit) are of French origin. 

The fur trade flourished during*both pew! 
Michilimackinac being a -famous center 
trade and Sault Ste. Marie an important outfili 
point for the northwest. 

Michigan was comprised within the tei 
covered, by the famous Ordinance of 1787, ir 
cordance with\whose provision it became a t# 
tory (1805) and a State (1837). 

French population and customs predomi 
until the opening of the Erie Canal (1825) 
— the dominant New England and New ~ 
stock. j 

Detroit was connected by rail with Chi 
(1852) and with New York (1854). x 

Copper and iron mining in the Upper Peni 
began (1845). The first railroad to the-iron m 
(Marquette and Negaunee) was opened (1 
and direct rail connection with the Lower Pe 
sula via the Straits of Mackinac was establis 
(1881). The mining industry was promoted. by 
ect eee of the canal at Sault Ste. I 


Minnesota ft | 


CAPITAL, St. Paul—North Star State—ST/ 
FLOWER, Lady Slipper or Moccasin Fim 
mE ae du Pot cine he of the Ne 
— ’ Sq. mi.; Fr: —! ULA 
2,192,200; tank, Waihi ee 


Red River of the North, and the St. Law 
Few states are so well watered. Its nay: 
rivers are the MiSsissippi, the Minnesota, the 
Croix. the Rainy, the Red River of the North : 
the Red Lake River, all of which, at their \sour 
have valuable water powers. There are n: 
smaller streams. About two-thirds of the s' 
wae but in the northern portion there a 
ensive pine forests. Minnesota, west of the 1 
sissippi River, was part of the Louisiana Pureh 
The shore of Lake Superior is the lowest lane 
the State (602 feet above sea level). The M 
sippi River, having its chief source in. Lak 
(1,462 feet elevation), leaves, the state at 620 
above sea level. The Red River of the Ni 
beginning near Itasca, at 1462 ft. elevation, 
the state at an elevation of 750 ft. The hi 
elevation is in the Misquah hills, in Cook cou) 
ge dedh above Lake Superior;’ 2,230 feet 4 
Minnesota contains more than 11,000 lakes. 
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‘ore him, rows of markers indicating the positions 
seteined by the Federal forcés in their assaults and 
engineering operations. To an unusual degree the 
battlefield preserves and illustrates the heroic 
events Which occurred there. 

\ Mississippi’s vacation season, is twelve months 
long, and most of Mississippi is a year-round 
* country club. The new highways bridge the cen- 
turies of Mississippi’s storied past. The Missis- 
sippi River bridge at Vickburg Spans the channel 
down which in 1863 Grant ran his gunboats past 
a gantlet of fire from Confederate batteries. The 
seawall drive at Ocean Springs follows the. Old 
Spanish Trail. The mile-long Iberville Memorial 
Bridge lies across the entrance to Biloxi Bay where 
in 1699 the French established their first capital 
in the Mississippi Valley. 

While golfers in the North are snow-bound, young 
grass carpets the greens of Mississippi's courses; 
and “‘Mid-winter’’ tournaments attract special 
’ trainloads of players. April breezes from the warm 
Gulf of Mexico open the summer yachting season. 
Small craft harbors like the new marina at Gulf- 
port shelter fleets of moth-like sailboats. Excur- 
sion launches carry tanned picnickers to the sea- 
swept beaches of Ship Island, twelve miles off- 
shore, where a grim Civil War fort has been 
converted into a public recreation center. 


ent Missouri 


CAPITAL, Jefferson City-—<Show Me State— 

STATE FLOWER, Hawthorn—MOTTO; Salus 

Populi Suprema Lex Esto (Let the Welfare of the 

People be the Supreme Law)—AREA, 69,674 sq. 

- mi.; rank, 18th—POPULATION, 3,784,664; rank, 
10th. 


*) Missouri, a mid-western State, is bounded on the 
‘north by Iowa, on the east by Illinois, Kentucky 
“and Tennessee, on the south by Arkansas, and on 
the west by Oklahoma, Kansas and Nebraska. 

. The Mississippi River forms the ‘entire eastern 
boundary line for 545 miles, and the Missouri 
River the northern part of the western line, cutting 
then through the State to confluence with the 
Mississippi above St. Louis. In all, Missouri has 
1,927 miles of navigable waterways, 

Its topography is varied—upland table in the 
north and west, the Ozark Mountains in the south 
central and southwestetn portions, with low-lying 
Tiver bottom areas in the extreme southeast. Its 
climate varies from the north temperate to the 
sub-tropical, +. 

Economically, it partakes of the characteristics of 
both North and South, is strong agriculturally and 
industrially, and far advanced in education. 

Corn is the chief crop, but large quantities of 


eopet wheat, oats, potatoes and tobacco are mar-.| 


. Cotton is grown in the southeast counties. 

_) The State is rich in minerals with extensive de- 
posits of coal and lead. .Other important minerals 

,are zinc, Portland cemént, grindstones, Pig-iron,. 

*ores, copper, barite, blue and white lead, limestone 
marble, sandstone, granite and a small amount 
of silver. 

The stockyards and packing plants in. Kansas 
City are famous. Flour and feed mills, butter and 
cheese factories, have large outputs; and so have 
the printing establishments and machine shops. 
Missouri is first in the world’s output of corn cob 
uipes and sells millions annually. 

he Bagnell Dam across the Osage river in the 

' Ozarks (completed in 1931) created the Lake of the 
“Ozarks, 129 miles long, with a shore line of ap- 
proximately 1,300 miles, flooding more than 60,000 
acres and impounding 97,000,000,000 cubic ft. of 
water. The dam is 2,543 ft. long and 148 ft. high 
from bed rock to the state highway on its top. It 
is part of a $33,000,000 hydro-electrical develop- 
ment designed to generate 268,000 h. p. 

_ St. Louis is noted for its botanical gardens, zoo, 
parks and Municipal Open-Air Theater (seating 
10,000). Nineteen main trunk lines furnish rail- 
road transportation. 

St. Louis is the gateway for north and south 

_ travel as well as of freight traffic, and many tour- 
ists stop there en route.. A feature,is the Eads 
‘bridge across the Mississippi, which is said to ac- 
commodate more freight cars than any other in the 
world. River traffic is immense, to and from New 


_ Orleans and intermediate points, 


In livestock the Missouri mule, which is face- 
tiously said to have won the first World War, has 
always been bred«much locally and exported to all 

tates and foreign countries. 

The influx of Germans in the revolutionary times 
of their native land in the last century left a large 
Feenetice of persons of that blood, especially in St. 

ne o this day, those now being practically all 
natives 3 


The 16 institutions of higher learning include 
the University of Missouri in Columbia, St. Louis 
University, Washington University in St. Louis, 
the University of Kansas City, Lincoln University 
for Negroes, Jefferson City, and eight Teachers’ 
and 22 Junior Colleges. 
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ree 
in Kansas City (1933), and the St. Louis 
Museum are among the BOreTAOSE art: muse 


Missouri as a part of thé vast Louisiana 
which was relinquished to Spain (1762), ree 
to France (1800), and purchased by the 1 
States (1803). +° i | 

The State is rich in sites of historic and pam 
At many places traces of I 


various sections of the State. i 
Grant log cabin, built by Grant himself on 
of St. Louis, draws many visitors. H 
The boyhood home of Mark Twain (Sami 
Clemens) stands in Hannibal, the region 
famous. by his books. In the same city il 
statue of Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finm 
of his best-known characters. A portrait bug 
Clemens, erected by the State, stands in the} 
of Floriday birthplace of the humorist in 
Many persors each year visit the farm home, « 
six miles from Excelsior Springs, of the most a 
ful bandit of the old days—Jesse James. +} 
Missouri’s Ozark Mountains contain thous 
of miles of clear rushing streams and #he 
Lake of the Ozarks and Lake Taneycomo. Jf 
bass, rainbow trout, huge lake crappie and ch 
catfish are in abundance. Missouri originates 
well-known ‘“‘float trip’? on which the fishers 
the scenery lover, and others ‘‘just taking it es 
will find their wishes satisfied. 3 
There are twenty-five State Parks, many of - 
combining excellent but inexpensive living f# 
ties with wild and beautiful scenery left 
as the white man found it. " 


Montana 


FLOWE 
and Sil 
POPUL 


Montana, a Mountain State, is bounded oni 
north by Canada, on the east by North and §& 
Dakota, on the south by Wyoming and Idaho,, 
on the west by Idaho. 


of about 30,000,000 acres are, with other 
ranges for livestock grazing. 

irrigation by Federal Government and oy 
initiative, and through the instrumentality o 
State Water Conservation Board, has been hig 
developed, resulting in the production of Js 
quantities of the standard. fruits, orchard 
small, of the temperate zone. The State, altho 
far north and high in elevation, is especially sul 
to that activity, with the largest development 
the Bitterroot, Missoula and Flathead reg 
Wheat, oats, flaxseed, barley, rye, corn, 
potatoes and sugar beets are produced. The 
wool clip is large. : 

Chief mineral products are gold,. silver, 
lead, zinc, petroleum, high grade manganese 
rr ker ae! gas, shen 4 

ontana has a stumpage of more than 58:00 

000,000 ft. of timber, of which much is the ‘ 4 
ingly valuable white pine; other kinds are 1k: 
spruce, cedar, Douglas fir, white fir, lodge= 
pine, valuable for telegraph Poles, hemlock — 


Of the 50,000,000 acres, the fou 


vee pine. Tt 
mmense reservoirs have been constructed 
the Madison and Missour pe 
able water Supplies, uri Rivers to give de; 
aces 0 gher education are th 
ey in Missoula, the State Colle: yee ht 
School oot Mines, Butte; two additional co 
ers’ Colleges, I 
opie Cea Golleges. a es acho 
cenically, Montana is not surpassed, 
Mountains are rugged and picturecque, ain tra 
by rail or automobile takes one through beauti 
P a 2 hae betwe 


te he me = ite 
ana’s vacation resources J : 
is every possible kind of sport nintinee t 


” We x 
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ack riding, water sports, mountain climbing, , view which, with the assi ; min 
» me , *. e assistance of 
Nu Paes sie tole most of them | lawyers, attests its Poser Brorataeye 
ee ra ae ines baie Ge ae 
and there are dude ranches in all parts feat sae of N 
ane avert and southern sections of the State. SAC ae Sigh aiige Pin ‘this 9 ee 
an wed id-flower fancier, Montana’s mountains | planet has at times been he bott ye of the 
eee taore than two thousand species. } other times has been elevati Above the Wa eee 
p Bitterroot and Flathead valleys are ideal vaca- | at one time the re kbar) Bee the water; that 
‘points. In the latter lies Flathead Lake, the | warmth and at a l Ee inmer imate of tropical 
est body of fresh water west of the Mississippi. | a thick sneet of fan: The eens MO ge any part ee 

Blackfeet Indian Reservation is east of the |’and animals which testify to these conditic Leyes 
Ss oe of seven such reservations in the State. | abundant within the State ORST ATE 
A partie of the State east of Continental Recent tnvestigations indicate the presence of 
ide ~ tie a part of Louisiana and later of | prehistoric men in Nebraska at a period many 
aia e portion west of the Divide was in | hundred, perhaps thousands of years ago. 

: cee, of ms ietacie34 Washington and Idaho. | The Otoe, Omaha, Ponca, Pawnee, Sioux, Chey- 
Beans was Ch at te man to venture into| enne and Arapahoe tribes of Indians were found in 
Beno car pds ee La Verendrye, a French- | Nebraska by the first explorers. - These numbered 
Set from the Tea, rom, Canada. He picked up| altogether about 40,000 persons who lived chiefly 
Misted ta the se oie te - {Sek river that ran | by hunting, partly by primitive agriculture. War 

Bie Prairi Be he left Fort LaReine, now | was the normal condition existing among these 
Rin Ri a anitoba (1742), to find the | tribes. The traditions of these Indians indicape 
aeiect iver. He probably entered the extreme | that they had migrated to the Nebraska region 
ss em corner of Montana and on New| within a few hundred years of the time they were 
ns ay (1743) sighted snow-capped mountains | found by the first explorers. j 
Be 4 eee Rie re Se called the region the Francesco Vasquez Coronado and his party of BO ee 
. Ptr a need Mountains.” No more white | Spanish cavalry were the first white men to visit 

at ‘on ope A Sag the Lewis and Clark | this region (1541) French fur traders and trappers - 
tion 62 years, later. began to venture up the Missouri River (about 
discovery of gold (1850-1860) _attracted | 1700). A Spanish expedition under Capt. Pedro 
ms of miners and merchants. Bustling towns de Villasur reached the Nebraska region (1720) 
puted overnight on land where previously | and was massacred somewhere near the presert 
dq roamed the Indians—Blackfeet, Flatheads, site of Columbuc. The Mallet brothers, with a part: 
Strife developed | of eight Frenchmen, named the Platte River and © 
causing much | traveled nearly the entire length of the State (1739) 
¢ Little and | on a journey from the Missouri River to Santa Fe. 
and | They were followed by many other French fur 

traders during the next 60 years. E : 

Spain, France and England all claimed the Ne- 
braska region at different times, basing their | 
ie Informal | claims upon discoveries and. explorations. At the 

Trees. be- | close of the Seven Years’ War (1769) France ceded 

all her claims east of the Mississippi to England 
ard west of the Mississippi to Spain. Nebraska. was 
thus a part of the Spanish province of Louisiana — 
(from 1763 until 1801) when Napoleon bought it 
back, This territory was sold (1803) to the United 
States and became known in history as the Louisi- 
ana Purchase. 

Lewis and Clark were the commanders of the 
first American expedition to visit Nebraska (1804- 
1806). The Hunt party of Astorians skirted the 
Nebraska shores (1811) on their way to Oregon ~ 
and seven of the party erossed the mountains 
(1812) and followed the North Platte down to 
its junction with the Missouri. Major Long with 
a party of 20 men traveled (1819) from the 
Missouri River up the Platte to the head waters of | 
its south fork near Denver, During ‘the years 1807- 
1820 Manuel Lisa, of Spanish descent, but a citizen 
of the United States, became the leading fur trader 
and explorer of the Nebraska region. The first | 
military post was Fort Atkinson (established 1819- 
1820). 

Sites marking the places where Indian fights 
took place in the State are Fort McPherson Ceme- 
tery, Massacre Canyon Monument, and Pawnee 
Battlefield. Fort McPherson Cemetery, situated on 
Three river the south side of the Platte River near Maxwell, is 
e Big Blue, } @ national military cemetery containing the graves 

>» | of many early-day heroes. Here are graves of sol-. 
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Nebraska 


CAPITAL, Lincoln—Cornhusker State—STATE 
DWER, Goldenrod—MOTTO: Equality Before 
/-Law—AREA, 177,237 sa. mi.; rank, 14th 
POPULATION, 1,315,834; rank, 32nd. 
Nebraska, a West North Central State, is bound- 
on the north by South Dakota, on the east by 
wa and Missouri, on the south by Kansas and 
blorado, and on the west by Colorado and Wy- 
¢ The Missouri River forms the eastern 


; diers of the Sioux_and Cheyenne Indian wars, ani 
The climate is excep me a ary here lies Spotted Horse, a Pawnee scout. Masbacre 
nt winds, he Sete bl the | Canyon Monument, in Hitchcock county, com= 
2 winters are of considera Cemorates the last great battle between the Sioux 
mmers hot. The average annua and the Pawnees. The Pawnees were badly beaten | 


nd 50 degrees. Rainfall is not heavy, 4 suffered a loss of 156 men. ‘The monument was 
diy -cusicient in ee varie ieee oot tee arscted by the United States Government. Pawnee 
ganthe pra “ch pie Fa wer ee tile Battlefield is the site where the Pawnees surren= 
the west. Gears t y heat parley, rye dered to the Nebraska militia, under the command 
e chief crops are corn, 0a ne ue ae 3 baad le and | of General John M. Thayer. (July 12, 1859). War- - 
gle erst ee Git Bion oe wild | Ponnet battlefield in northern Sioux County is 
: he State leads a 3'000 080: Shere axe noted chiefly for the reputed duel between Buffalo 
Pee 600 egg Pd cde Bill Cody and Yellow Hand, a Cheyenne Gere 

he -12 institutions of higher education inciude cone AES usiasdy Tri-County and foun River. 
ee ce aNebrasin Bie Gee Oil was discovered (1935) and there are about 20 
E.),, Lincoln; Hastings College, Hastings; Peeetinaee bas an abundance of recreational 
Omahe, age te Cougs, facilities which, together, with scenic features ane 
Lincoln. J eee eon our | historic, sites, make it desirable for vacationists q 
ges and four Junior Colleges. | six state parks and more than twenty-five, fish- 
an amendment to Ate | ing lakes, and ectestle” fine sceuie, Beauty of 
Phe. tributed over the Scountry, the Sand Hill Jake 


Jhamber has River coun H 
the Niobrars. ee Cab Range and the Missouri ie 


arty designation, the Wi ‘ 
33 senators and Feat siutts ali offer their special attraction. ~ 
neat of t 3 a 88, 8 Dee clations.. ices 
p j -cameral ‘session (1937) | West and is rich in histozic assoc in i 
aE mae bo te Rompared with $29 000 for the Aa Sy - the great Ove jand Trails and on 
ame! } ; is ve ery. ane ese trave A 
ae ne pee es a red q | freighting wagons. and Mormon handcarts. ny: 
f committees from 61 : polish’ of the historic oid river towns still live alone 5: : 
ntive sessions. News papermen are permitted | Missouri, up which. the steamboats, carne, G ac MN 
end all co’ ttee meetings.. Before a bill be- | with emigrants and supplies for the great oun- 
eae fg submitted to a Committee of Re- | try beyond. ; 
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Nevada 


CAPITAL, Carson City—Battle Born State— 
STATE FLOWER, Sage Brush—MOTTO: All For 
Our Country--AREA, 110,540 sq. mi.; rank, 6th— 
POPULATION, 110,247; rank, 49th. 


Nevada, least populous of all States, is of the 
Mountain group fn Western United States, bounded 
on the north by Oregon and Idaho, on the east by 
Utah and Arizona, on the south and west by 
‘California. 

It is mountainous and much of the high table- 
lands:is arid or semi-arid. Agriculture is varied, 
and as irrigation advances diversification of prod- 
ucts proceeds. Wheat, barley, potatoes are the chief 
crops. Live stock interests are relatively large. 

Boulder Dam, the highest dam in the world is on 
the Colorado river about 25 miles southeast of Las 


as. ¥ 
vethe University of Nevada, established at Elko 
(1874) and moved to Reno (1886) is the chief 
institution of learning. 
The mountains have produced morethan a bil- 
lion dollars of mineral wealth, chiefly in gold, 
silver and copper. Other important minerals are 


dead, zinc, quicksilver, tungsten, sulphur, graphite, 


borax, gypsum and building stone. Neyada also 
produces wool, caitie, sheep, horses, hogs and 
poultry as well as grain. i 

There are-a number of interesting caverns in 
Nevada, the most noted being Gypsum Caye, 20 
miles northeast of Las Vegas, in a limestone spur 
of the Frenchman range of mountains, about 
2,000 ft. above sea level in a rocky desert country. 
When completely excavated some years ago: the 
caye was known to have six rooms and measured 
about 300 ft. in length. The widest spot was 
about 120 ft. 

The entrance measured 70 ft. across with a 
height of about 15 ft. On passing the portal the 
floor sloped steeply downward so that in a dis- 
tance of 52 ft. there was a drop of 34 ft. to the 
openings of the inner rooms. 

Gypsum Cave furnishes artifacts which prove 
that at one time prehistoric men and animals 
lived there. Although quite evidently not occupied 
conjointly by the two, nevertheless there is suffi- 
cient proof to show that both types were con- 
temporary. 

Franciscan friars were the first white men to 
set foot in what is now Nevada. They crossed 
the territory on their way to California (1775). 
Peter. Ogden of the Hudson Bay Company discov- 
ered the Humboldt or Ogden River (1825); Judediah 
Smith passed through the region (1826); and John 
C. Fremont traversed the territory with an ex- 
poe pets (1834-44). A trading post was 
Gas y the Mormons near the Carson River 

Until the discovery of the famous Comstock Lode 


, (1859), the inhabitants of Nevada numbered only 


about 1,000, chiefly Mormons and California gold 
Seekers who had tarried on the way. After the 
discovery there was a stampede of fortune hunters 
from all over the country. The population of Vir- 
ginia City spurted from a few hundred to 30,000. 
Bonanzas were struck and developed; men became 
wealthy beyond dreams over night. For several 
years the Comstock Lode was the richest silver 
mining center in the world and from it has come 
ey one billion dollars in gold and silver. 

y reason of the short period of residence re- 
quired for divorce suits—six weeks—Nevada has 
become a popular resort, and the cities of Reno 
and Las Vegas are centers of that activity. Games 
of chance are legalized. 


New Hampshire 


CAPITAL, Concord—Granite State—STATE 


‘FLOWER, Purple Lilac—MOTTO: None—AREA, 


9,304 sq. mi.; rank, 43rd—POPULA : 
oe ae es ULATION, 491,524; 


New Hampshire is bounded on the north by 
Canada, on the east by Maine and the Atlantic 
Ocean, on the south by Massachusetts, and on the 
west by Vermont. After 38 years as a part of 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire became a province 
ne ot (1679). It was one of the Original Thirteen 

ates. 

Its northern parts are rugged, reaching in the 
White Mountains the highest elevations of the 
Northeastern United States (Mount Washington, 
6,293 ft.). There are 86 mountain peaks in an area 
of 1,270 square miles. Toward the sea, it is more 
level and agricultural and industrial by utilization 
of river water power. There are more than 1,300 
lakes and ponds in the state. The Connecticut 
River rises in New Hampshire and forms the 
greater part of the Vermont border. 

Agriculture, despite an income below that “ot 
manufacturing and the recreational business, re- 
Mains an important use of land and a basic part of 
the state’s economic structure. As a land use it oc- 
cupies one-third of the state’s area and as a source 
of employment it is directly responsible for the 


| Most of the State’s soil cover consists of san 


support of one-sixth of the state’s popule: 


stony loam, considered excellent for forest 21 
but yequiring continuous fertilization when 
for plowed crops, : 

The leading lines of agricultural activity 
dairy and dairy products. Berries, apples, pea 
and garden produce are grown in great quant 
farm land covering almost 2,000,000 acres — 
16,554 farms. . | 

The principal commercial minerals of 
Hampshire are, in order of their present } 
portance: granite, sand and gravel, clay prod 
feldspar, and mica; other materials include gax 
quartz, bery}, fluorspar, molybdenum, lead, § 
zinc, copper, gold. and others. 

Textiles, leather products, paper and p’ : 
dustries comprise, at present, about 60% © 


industry are wood and lumber, iron and s 
products, stone and clay products and ele 
equipment. ‘ 
Among New Hampshire’s famous scenic L 
recreational attractions are the Old Man of 1% 
Mountains, Mt. Washington, the Flume, Glen I 
Falls, Dixville Notch and Lake Winnipesau 
The Cannon Mountain Aerial Tramway, first ob 
kind in North America,, carries more than 150% 
passengers a year. The tramway is operate 
the State. ae 
For the annual summer influx of more tq 
1,000,000 visitors, New Hampshire provides L 
ited opportunities for outdoor recreation—bath 
camping, hiking, hunting and fishing, and oi 
sports. Public recreational facilities include caz 
ing, picnicking, and bathing developments in 
White Mountain National Forest, a score of 5 
parks and reservations, and the Belknap Mos 
tains Recreation Area (operated by Belky 
county). ‘ 
Among. other muipten ding tourist developme: 
are the Cranmore Mt. Skimobile, the Fl 
reservation, and Lost River reservation. : 
Facilities for skiing and other winter sports 
found in the Eastern Binpe region from Conway 
Pinkham Notch, and at 


have come, among therm Daniel Webster. There = 
other higher institutions, including the State Ui 
versity-in Durham, and St. Anselm’s College, 
Manchester. There are two State Teachers Ca 
leges and two Junior Colleges. - 


Soon four towns, Dover, Exeter, Hampton # 
Portsmouth, were organized. ; 
New Hampshire isthe only New England sta 
to cling to the observance of Fast | a 
Thursday im April) first proclaimed (1681) wh 
the governor of the province lay dying and orde 
a-day of public fasting and prayer in view 
“sundry tokens of divine displeasure.’ \\ a 
| 
New Jersey | 
a 
' CAPITAL, Trenton—Garden “State—STAT 
FLOWER, Violet-—MOTTO: Liberty and Prosper 
—AREA, 7,836 sq. mi.; rank, 45th—-POPULA TIO! 
4,160,165;, rank, 9th. ¥ 


New Jersey is bounded on the north by New ¥ 
on the east by the Atlantic Ocean and New ¥¢ 
on the south by the Atlantic and Delaware Ba 
and on the western side by Delaware Bay 
Pennsylvania. It is mostly low and flat, ha’ 


The State grades high in industrial strenet 
production being varied and well diffused in 
parts. As a consequence, railway facilities a: 
eg developed. ; 

ew Jersey shares with New York in the Port | 
New York Authority, a body which has wide powe 


RT ETSY 2ST RE RE 
constantly increas a 
tatters t aes. power of Holland brought 
ew Sweden was conquered (1655 
Poe ae ter a seas ears, the al ot nee 
1 utch control, ey were forced 
(1664) to give up the State tosthe English. a 


New Mexico 


Enchantment?—STATE FLOWER Yueca— 
MOTTO:, Crescit Eundo ct Grows as it Gites. Jat 
é Ay , sq. mi.; rank, 4th— 

531,818; rank, 42nd. 3 saab tia vee: 


New Mexico, in the southwestern art of thi 
United States, is bounded on thie mortia by 


sm gre well_known.. Other colleges - 
piinclude the University of Newark ana ‘New 
y College for Women, New Brunswick. There 
ven State Teachers Colleges and eight Junior 


atic City, Ocean City, Cape’ Ma: 

Sega enya Se qint oa are ret Mirae 8 
resorts, attracting 

: nds cach year. hundreds of 

p becoming increasin ODU: 

ee tesar’, te os eee sa pote being 
y suite o skiing, skating, ice bo; 

‘ ne eriiomie. eek east 
ve abounds points of historic an 
¢ interest. The Ringwood Iron Works, Roe 

the earliest in the country, (established 1740) 
ded much of the iron products for the Revo- 
nary army and here was forged the great iron 
n which was stretched across the Hudson river 
West Point to prevent the ascent of British 

sssels. The oldest lighthouse in the United 
ss (erected in 1764) is at Sandy Hook; and the 

‘t highway in North America—the Old Mine 

p=still may be seen in Warren county. It was 

©€1650) and it originally linked Pagquaharry, 
«the Delaware Water Gap, and Kingston, 
, then called Esopus. The length of the 
was 167 miles. 

e Delaware Water Gap, a famous landmark, 
break in the. fiat-crested Kittatinny Ridge 
@h which the Delaware. River flows. The 


the south by Texas and Mexico, and on the west 


districts by the Pecos River. Elevations range from: 
3,000 feet in the southeastern portion to almost 
14,000 feet at the summit of the highest’ mountains. 
The Continental Divide runs north and south 
through the western portion of the State. 

The climate is dry, stimulating, with an annual 


average of 14.46 inches. Mean temperature for the 
year is about 50 degrees. with 100 degrees of heat 


The United States Geological Survey estimates - 
that the undeveloped coal Jands contain 192,000-. 
000,000 tons, and that there are also 33,000,000 tons 
of gypsum. a 

The State is largely agricultural and principal 
crops are corn, wheat, potatoes, grain ssorghums 
i and cotton. All the cereals and vegetables, sugar 

W: 
’s bank to the summit. A large area of the nee pad mney sur beat argc £ % 
7 s x rr i i 
des lies within Palisades Interstate Park, pa eae er ant grat ian Te eae nen 
gained cooperatively by New York and New 
ES Conchas Dam on the Canadian River, El Vado Dam 
he \birthplace of Capt. James Lawrence, whg | on the Chama River, Alamogordo, Ayalon and 
the words ‘‘Don’t Give Up the Ship,”’ ; 
‘of James Fenimore Cooper, novelist, stand 
by side in Burlington. ' 
orristown National Historical Park occupies the 
which was used by George Washington for 
ping and hospital purposes every winter (1775- 
and which for two winters (1776-1777) and 
1780) was the main camp site for the Con- 


nta army. 

igh Point Park, 1,805 ft. above sea level in the 

hhwest corner of the State, is noted for its views. 
hin the limits of what is now the State of 
“Jersey, aside from any evidences of the 

sence of prehistoric man in the ‘Trenton 


many cattle on the ranges, and the annual wool 
clip is important. 


in seven National Forests, which provide a ma, or 
industry in timber, and extensive recreational ta- 


ing. More than 8,500,000 acres of land are in- 
cluded in the big timber areas, the most important 
eee rert trees being ponderosa pine and Doug- 
as fir. 


institutions of Dek tee education are New Mexico 


College of Agricu 
College; New Mexico School of Mines,. Socorro. 


Mexico, Military Institute, a Junior College, in 
Roswell. ‘ 


town in the United States and was settled by the 
Spanish (1605). F i 

New Mexican pueblo villages are of interest to 
scientist and tourist alike. The golden age of 
pueblo construction began (900 - A.D.) and 
flourished for 300 years. Ruins of these com- 
munity dwellings, ie containing as many 4S 


‘s settlement, New Jersey was not an English 
. The claims of the Crown, based upon early 
ery and various grants, were ignored by two 
commercial nations of Europe—Holland and 
eden. Tt was not until 1664, practically a half 
tury after the first occupancy of New Jersey by 
nite man, that England had more than a slight 
ence upon the destinies of the State. 
ttlement, Holland was first to send _out 
ers, under the auspices of the Dutch West 
‘Company. Claiming poth the valleys of the |'h 
n and the Delaware, by virtue of the explora- 
of Hudsgn and Mey, land was taken up upon 
panks of the Hudson, Passaic, Hackensack, 
fan and smaller streams tributary to New Yor 
or, as well as at loucester upon the Delaware. 
630 these claims were well established by occu- 
, and by the creation of a center of local 
t in what oY Pate ou oe, jens 
Suistavus Adolphus, his plan to make Sw 1 
d-power, am the Dutch to be dangerous 


T 

sh eX! tion to settle the valley of the Dela- 
int is Chow the State of Delaware, the 
of the Schuylkill and jsolated portions: of t 

ik of the Delaware River were occu aS 


almost 100% pure gypsum and even 
wear coats as white as ermine on th 
but rainfall produces strang 
crimson red. Not far from 


fn daily use by the Indians at Taos and: other 
pueblos. The Pueblo Indians evolved a drama, 2 


thanks for crops, weird rites which ‘at- 


tract the curious from ail over the world. 
In all, there are eighteen Indian Pueblos in the 


Jicarilla Apache, Ute and Mescalero Apache, The 
Navajos live on the world’s largest reservation, 
16,000,000 acres, and are noted for their handi- 
crafts, silversmithy and weaving. The Pueblos are 
skilled in ceramics. 

The Aztec National Monument contains an in- 
teresting cluster of pre-historic ruins, The large 
beams which 5! port the ceilings were cut and 


: : osperity. The death of Gustavus 
us, ternal dissensions in Swede ae 


New Jersey, New Mexico — 407 


CAPITAL,. Santa Fe—Sunshine State, “Land of 


Colorado, on the east by Oklahoma and Texas, on. 


ge and in the south are desert-like plains, broken © 


not infrequent on the plains in the summer.. a 


the major dams and reservoirs for impounding | 
water include Elephant Butte on the Rio Grande, 


McMillan Dams on the Pecos River. There) are. 


‘More than 11 percent of the State is embraced 


The State University is in Albuquerque; other 4 


There are two Teachers Colleges and the New - 


osWeia Fe, after St, Augustine, Fla. is the oldest 


State, in addition to the reservations of the Navajo. ~ 


ucts produced. Turquoise is found in four locali- | 
ties;and traces of platinum are found in the sands. » 


- 


dressed with stone gols. and are interesting ‘ 
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highest golf course in the world, where the 
poorest drive is at least 9,000 ft. above sea level. 
Other National Monuments within the State in- 
elude Chaco Canyon, which, like Aztec, embraces a 
remarkable pre-historic Indian ruin; Bandelier, 
last stronghold of¢the cliff-dwellers in Frijoles 
Canyon; Capulin Mountain, embracing one of the 
world’s most perfect volcanic cones; El Moro, where 
the conquistadores inscribed their names and deeds 
in the seventeenth century; Gran Quivira, scene 
of ‘two seventeenth century Spanish mission ruins, 
and Gila Cliff Dwellings, another of the great cliff 
Tuins in the Southwest. 
Carlsbad Caverns are openings made by water 
in a massive rock known as the Carlsbad lime- 
Mi stone. This limestone was formed originally in a 
j shalloay inland extension of the ocean, some 200 
million years ago. Although it has been the subject 
of extensive explorations, the size of the Carlsbad 
Caverns is not yet known. Already many miles of 
passages and chambers have been explored, and 
further mileage is continually being conquered. 
| How far the caverns extend under the Guadalupe 
Mountains no one knows. 
Carlsbad Caverns National Park is open 
‘throughout the year. Temperature in the caverns 
remains stationary at. 56 degrees Fahrenheit, 
summer and winter 
As a recreational vacationland, New Mexico 
offers some of the few remaining wilderness areas 
inthe United States. In the national forests, sum- 
mer activities include picnicking, hiking. riding, 
camping and fishing; and in winter, a dozen de- 
veloped winter sports areas call to still another 
class of out-door enthusiasts. From the range 
country have come the dude ranch and the rodeo; 
the tiny Spanish-American villages provide fiestas 
with a distinct old-word charm. Six of the seve! 
life zones found on the North American continen) 
are present in New Mexico, making its climate as 
~ varied as its terrain. Cool summers and mild win- 
ters are the rule, with most sections enjoying from 
75 to 80 percent possible sunshine. ig game 
hunting, in season, includes bear, deer, antelope, 
elk and turkey. There is no closed season on 


mountain lion. 2 
New York 


CAPITAL, Albany—Empire State—STATE 
, FLOWER, Rose—MOTTO: Excelsior (Higher, More 
Elevated) —AREA, 49,576 sq. mi.; rank, 2! 
POPULATION, 13,479,142; rank, Ist. 


New York, the Empire State, since i820 the most 
«populous in the Union, is bounded on the west and 
north by Lake Erie, Lake Ontario, and Canada; 
on the east by Vermont, Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut; and on the south by the Atlantic Ocean, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

‘The Dutch discovered the Hudson Valley (1609) 
settled it (1624) and ruled New Netherlands (un- 
til 1664). Meanwhile the French discovered Lake 
Champlain (1609) and laid claim to what is now 
northern and western New York. The English 
(1664) seized New Netherlands, named it New 
York, and after a century of conflict drove out the 
French (1763). Severed from the British Empire 
in the War for Independence, New York adopted 
a State constitution (April 20, 1777), fen the 
Confederation (1778) as one of the original Thir- 
teen States, and, by ratifying the Constitution 
(July 26, 1788) became a member of the United 
States. George Washington was—inaugurated as 

aly President in New York City (April 30, 


After the Revolution the northern, central and 
western portion of the State were quickly popu- 
lated. The completion of the Erie Canal (1825) 
followed shortly by the railroad brought an era 
of industrial prosperity, and New York became a 
Jeading center of lumbering (about 1850) and 
Albany a thriving market, The industry gradually 
declined and now the State imports large quanti- 
ties of lumber. 5 

New York was originally covered with forests— 
great stands of white pine; red spruce, pine and 
ocala vn the Adirondacks ane Catskills, and 

eech, brick, maple, elm, hickory, chestnut and 
ash in the valleys and on the hills. 

Topographically New York is mountainous in 
ithe east and level or hilly in the central and 
western parts. About’ half of the boundary is 
water. Mount Marcy, 5,344 feet, is the highest 
elevation. The waters of all the rivers finally drain 
into the Atlantic. Nearly all geological formations 
are present. The chief minerals are salt, iron, 
sandstone, limestone, fire clay, marble, granite, 
slate, gypsum, talc, gas, oil and cement, 

Industrial revolution and the rise of the fac- 
tory system, augmented by water, steam and 
electric power, and later influenced. by the 
uh Barge Canal, automobile highways and air routes 
the Port of Albany and the superior facilities of 
i the Port of New York, the greates world, 
i gave the Empire State a p cy in manufactur. 
Y 


United States—Descriptive; New Mezico,. N ew York 


ds available in the Upper Bay, as well as doc! 


ing and commerce. The. State ranks high 
production of clothing, textiles, foods, sugs 
ing, meat. packing, liquors and tobacco, f 
ing and metal and chemicals; ranks second a 
California in grape production and fruit 01 
cover many acres. ¥ F 
New York has about 800 miles of navigable : 


several‘ interior New York State points on 
minor canal routes. . 
New York ranks high in its transportation 1 
ities. The Barge Canal connects the Great . 
with the Atlantic Ocean in New York City}: 
railroads operate for 8,270 miles within thes 
ders. of New York State; and there is also a 
work of modern, improved, -hard-surfaced . 


University, 
Rochester, 


Rensselaer 1 
technic Institute, and scores of special sex 
suited to every requirement in letters, sciences 
gineering, finance, economics, sociology and 
At West Point, on_the Hudson above New. 
City, is the United States Military Academy. I 
are 16 State Teachers Colleges and 13 Junior: 
jOSSESSES 


leges. ~ 
New York as a vacation land va. 
regions of unsurpassed natural auty. Ree 
tional attractions are to be found widely’ 
nhumerously in mountains, seashore, lakes, Ti 
waterfalls, farm lands, and in great cities like 
York. In addition, the State maintains a sple: 
system of more than 170 State parks. 
Falls, the Thousand Islands, forest preser 
Ausable Chasm, the Palisades and Howes @ 
erns are only a few of the points of inte 
that are visited yearly by thousands of 
and guests from other States. al 
Lake George, stretching 32. miles between < 
scraping mountains, was discovered. (1646) by 
Isaac Jogues, French Jesuit missionary later ma 
tyred by the Indians and canonized by the Cath 
Church as the first American saint: a 
Lake Placid is an internationally known sumé 
and winter resort. Here is the great Mt. 
Hovenberg Olympic Bobsled run, designed and a 
a the State Olympic Winter G: 
Commission. Here also are toboggan slides; s 
ing rinks (notably the Olympic arena, now 
scene of famous hockey games); ski jumps; sta 
for skijoring horses, and kennels for sled dogs. 
_,There are hundreds of places in New 
ideally adapted for winter sports and each wir 
sees an increasing number of railroad tra 
thronged with ski enthusiasts bound from | 
cities for the snow-impacted hill lands. 7, 
Saranac Lake, home of the famous Trudk 
sanitarium where the treatment of tuberculel 
was first started ona large scale, is world-farm 
as a health resort as well as winter and summit 
sports center. 2 | 
Manhattan Island is bounded on the wi 


the Hudson River, on the south by the Upper 
on the east by the East River, which Conia 
Upper Bay with Long Island. Sound, and on- 
north by the small waterwdy known as the 
lem River, which connects the Hudson with: 
East River. The traveler coming by sea to 1 
York enters the Lower Bay by a dredged chan 
finds deep water in the Narrows between the 
Bay and the Upper Bay, and by an inspection 
the map may note the deep water of the 
fe in the Hudson River adjoining Manh: 
's i ; : " 
The importance of New York as the sez 
which handles the great bulk of the ee % 
ing to the United States is because the Hudson 
@ drowned river. The coast line of the re 
the mouth of the river has subsided, and the 
h nm $raced seaws 
y soundings acy 
up of the Li 
he Hu 


Sects Sa MEAP, tee stata a 
Manhattan island.” /°™se¥ SROFe opp 


United States—Deseriptiv e; 


topcgraphic features of the New York Ci 
nm show small relief. Between the Hudson nie 
the East River and Long Island, there is a 
es of flat-topped ridges whose direction is in 
en Parallel with that of the Hudson River and 
he alignment of Manhattan Island itself. The alti- 
ludes toward the northern limits of this section 
300 ft, or more. 
_ Along the west bank of the Hudson River are the 
plisades, a ridge of resistant rock, the cliff faces 
bf which viewed from points along the east bank 
bf the Hudson are of superb beauty and constitute 
he most imposing scenic feature of the New York 
ty*region. They may be seen to good advantage 
aiong the whole course of Riverside Drive. 
» The chief economic interests of the State are the 
national and international financial community of 
New York City, the foreign commerce in New York 
Harbor, now the heaviest in the world; the large 
manufacturing, and the rich agricultural resources. 
. Because of the demands-of the large urban popu- 
jon, agriculture is a huge industry in New York. 
he leading type of farming is dairying and the 
ate ranks high in production of cheese. Fruits 
and vegetables are grown extensively. Principal 
crops in recent years have been corn, wheat, oats, 


gio 


barley, hay, apples, peaches, pears, cherries, 
prapes, cabbage (New York leads in cabbage pro- 
duction), onions, potatoes, beans, buckwheat, 


maple sugar, maple syrup. 

The City of New York, with its universities, 
land other schools, its cathédrals, churches, mu- 
Seums, libraries, hotels, palaces, sky scrapers, 
Subways and bridges, its parks and driveways. is 
one of the great wonders of the modern world. The 
vergest ships in the world are a part of its com- 
merce. Approximately 175,000 visitors enter and 
leave every day. and clothing are brought to 
the inhabitants from every part of the globe. It is 
one of the three great money cities of the earth. 
Many points of interest in New York City are 
treated elsewhere in the Almanac at greater 
length. ; 

Coney Island, Brooklyn, is an internationally 
known seaside playground on the. Atlantic Ocean 
with five miles of bathing beach, a boardwalk and 
multiple amusement devices. Brighton and Man- 
hhattan Beaches, adjoining. Coney Island, attract 
thousands. of bathers. 

Long. Island is one of the best known summer 

all-year regions in the Bast. It has many 
ious bathing “beaches including Riis Park, 
kaway, within the limits of and maintained 
the City of New York; Long Beach and Jones 
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of horse and foot trails within the park, also 600, 

miles of trout streams, 

_ North Carolina is primarily an agricultural State, 

TEURME. the inguulictuie’ "oP iganetten, eatton 
ufacture of cigarettes, cotton 

goods and knit goods. F ; 

Agricultural produce is varied. The State leads 
in tobacco production, growing 70 per cent of 
all the bright leaf cigarette crop produced in the . 
United States, for which the farmers receive an 
average of $150,000,000 a year. Cotton and cotton 
seed rank next, the yield valued at approximately 
$39,000,000: yearly. Corn, which ranks third, has 
more acres planted to that than any other sini le 
crop; it amounts ‘to about $35,000,000 yearly. 
Other crops in the order of their importance are 
hay, peanuts, commercial truck crops, sweet po- 
tatoes, Irish potatoes, peaches and apples. North 
Carolina ranks third in the nation in the yalue — 
of its farm ‘eroDs. : 

A great variety of minerals is found in North 
Carolina, principally clay products, mica, barytes, 
kyanite, talc, kaolin, olivine and coal. It is the 
country’s chief souree of mica, feldspar and resi- 
dual kaolin clay. There are also several rare 
minerals such as monazite and -zircon, used _in 
the manufacture of incandescent light mantles, 
columbite, allamite and wolframite. 

Asheville, with an elevation of 2,300 feet, is a 
popular resort city, A point of interest nearby is 
the Biltmore House, palatial mansion built at a 
cost of several million dollars by the late George 
W. Vanderbilt and now open to the public, Be- 
cause of its magnitude, remarkable grounds and 
gardens, paintings, antiques, and other objects of 
art, Biltmore House is unique among country es- 
tablishments in America.- : ye 

In. Charlotte was signed the first American Dec- 
laration of Independence (May 20, 1775), antedat- 
ing the national Declaration by more than a year. 

In the St. James Episcopal Church, Wilmington, 
is a 450-year-old painting of Christ taken from a 
pirate ship in the old town of Brunswick .across 
South River (1748). : 

The long windswept barrier beach of ‘North 
Carolina—including Cape Hatteras, so-called 
“graveyard of the Atlantic’ has been developed _ 
into a vast park and recreational area. Eventu- 
ally the area will include 100,000 acres and will 
take in a series of narrow islands running from 
near the Virginia State line southward to Ocra- 
coke Inlet. Roanoke Island, inside the border 
and historically important as the, site of the first 
English colony in America (1585), will be in- 
cluded as will Kill Devil Hill National Memorial 
the site of the first mechanical airplane flight 


\ 


ach. Southampton is the scene) of a note 
society colony, and like other. exclusive resorts on 
en the North and South Shore, has a private 


athing beach. 

Staten Island (Richmond) has a number of sum- 
‘mer resort beaches, chief of which is Midland. 
Others include South, Graham, Woodland, -New 
Dorp and Oakwood beaches,, 2ll on Lower New York 
Bay, an indentation of the Atlantic Ocean. 


oe North Carolina 


ue AL, Raleigh—Tar Heel State or Old North 
see PATE FLOWER, Dogwood—MOTTO: Esse 
Rather Than to Seem)— 
rank, 21th—POPULATION, 


cuth Atlantic State, of the 
ey ruisteon, Peaneed on the north by Vir- 
the Atiantic Ocean, on the 
South Carolina and Georgia, 
‘and on the west by South Carolina and Tennessee. 
“The topography of the State consists of three 
‘distinct types—the’ coastal plain, the central Pied- 


Geo- 


“mon which attains an elevation of about 
1 cont ear from which spring the Blue Ridge 


9 lachian Highlands. 
sn eine in. North Carolina 
Mount Mitchell 
ak east of the 


antains) 


Roanoke, Tar 
tad National Park com- 
beau 


‘about half in North Carolina and half in ae 
“nessee. ; : 


e more than. 5,000. feet in altitude, - re are 
: than 6, fee’ he! 
pe the park. more ABT kD acree-ok ke 


ntains more than 
Biccods of which. some : 
the largest stand 


$0,000. acres axe 
jhardwoods ofthis: spruce on- 
There are 56.5 


‘ miles of. motor 
of ae eondary toads and 510° oles 


by the Wright, Brothers (1903), The Roanoke = 
fsland settlement became the ‘‘Lost Colony” of the * 
Roanoke. Virginia Dare was born there (Aug. 18, 
1587), the first white child of English. parentage 
porn in the New World. The first, Christian bap- 
tismal sacrament known to have* been adminis- 
tered in America took piace on Roanoke Island 
with the baptism of the friendly Indian chief 
Manteo. F 

Extending 500 miles from the Atlantic Ocean to 
the Great Smoky Mountains, North Carolina is 
known as ‘Variety Vacationland”. Its moderate 
climate permits year ’round recreational activity. 

The Great Smoky Mountains National Park, Pis- 
gah and Nantahala National Forests, Mt, Mitchell 
and other State parks are in the West. In them 
trails, camps and trout-stocked streams abound. 
Wild boar, bear, dear and small game are hunted 
in season. The Cherokee Indian Reservation, open 
to visitors, is in the Smokies. There are dude 
ranches and many children’s camps. ; : 

Pinehurst and Southern Pines, in the south cen- 
tral section, and Tryon, in che west, are winter 
resorts. Golf is paved Senp yeas around. i ae 

9 tate has 3 es 0) aches, 
Ed ett tion of which Hatteras is 
ona hae 
section are . 

North Carolina was next to last of the Thirteen 
Original Colonies (1789) to fee. the Union, de- - 
manding a clause guaranteei religious freedom 
before ratifying the constitution. Fort Fisher, at 
the mouth of the Cape Fear River, was the scene _ 
ofthe heaviest naval bombardment in the Civils 


in battle, from. 
wounds, and from disease surpassed those of any 
other state in the Civil War. S 
Among the 17 
the University of 


i : Guilford, Guilford; Mereditt 

igh, and Wake Forest, Wake (0) SS 
Toe eT) State ‘Teachers Colleges, 12 Negro 
and 19 Junior Colleges. 
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North Dakota 


CAPITAL, Bismarck—Sioux State—S TATE 
FLOWER, Wild Prairie Rose—MOTTO: Liberty 
and’ Unien, One. and Inseparable Now and _ For- 
ever—AREA, 170,665 sq. mi.; rank, 16th—POPULA- 
TION, 641,935; rank, 39th. 


North Dakota, in the West North Central group, 
is bounded on the north by Canada, on the east by 
Minnesota, on the south by South Dakota, and on 
the west by Montana. It is drained in part by the 
Missouri River and in part by the Red River, which 
stream is the line between North Dakota and Min- 
nesota, and the valley of which, an old lake bed, is 
exceedingly fertile. ‘Number One Northern Hard 
wheat originated there, and is a premium grade 
of that cereal. The suriace in the eastern two- 
thirds is a vast rolling plain, with moderate rain- 
fall but sufficient for the large crops produced each 
year, ‘ 

The geographic center of North America is in 
Pierce County, approximately 50 miles west of 
Devils Lake, 4 j. 

The State Ieads in the production of spring 
wheat and rye; of durum wheat and of flax seed. 
Potatoes, wild hay, oats, barley and corn are grown 
extensively. 

A vast proportion of the western part is under- 
laid with lignite coal, which is produced quite 
extensively for domestic as well as foreign con- 
sumption. The State also has two briquetting 
plants that manufacture briquetts and other by- 
products from lignite. The State to some extent 
depends on the mines of other States for its coal 
supply, but local manufacture increases from year 
to year. Fine clays adapted to the manufacture 
of pottery are alsc found in extensive areas of 
western North Dakota, with two major sources of 
Manutacture in existence, a commercial plant in 
Dickinson, and the ceramics department of the 
State university. | 

On the State Capitol’s grounds in Bismarck is a 
statue by Leonard Crunelle of Sakakawea, an In- 
dian, girl whose name means ‘“‘bird woman.’’ She 
was a Shoshone, which tribe lived in the north- 
western part of what is now Wyoming, but was 
captured when ten years old by a roving band of 
Indians of the Hidatsa tribe, who were at that time 
living at the mouth of the Knife River in North 
Dakota. She was adopted by ‘the tribe and taken 
to its home on the Missouri River at Fort Mandan, 
about ten miles. west of Washburn near the Hi- 
datsa village. There she grew up and at an early 
age Was married to Toussant Charbonneau, a 
French-Canadian trapper. It was near her home 
that the Lewis and Clark expedition stopped (win- 
ter of 1804-1805). Here they sought a guide 
through the Rocky Mountains. ‘They secured the 
Services of Charbonneau as guide and interpreter, 
though he proved of little service to them. When 
they reached the mountains they found the route 
closed by the Shoshone Indians who theld the 
passes against them. Fortunately the chief of 
this tribe was found to be a brother of Sakakawea 
and through her influence the expedition was per- 
mitted to continue-its march. On the return trip 
Sakakawea was of further service to Clark by 
pointing out to him the famous Bozeman Pass. 

About four-and-a-half miles south of the pres- 
ent city of Mahdan, Fort Abraham Lincoln was 
built and it was from this fort that Gen. George 
Custer and his troops many years later (May 17, 
1876) rode out to the battle of the Little Big Horn 
in Montana, where Custer and all his men were 
killed. The site of the fort is now a State Park, 

fates cou in was 2 ye North Dakota were 
made (as ea as rench-Canadians. Al- 
though the Sioux and tui 


there were several other tri 


a i 
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The University of North Dakota in Grand Forks: 
the North Dakota’ Agricultural College in Fargon 
and Jamestown College in Jamestown are amons 
Ae ner actt Colloges and three Junior, Colleges 
State Teachers eges an 4 

tiie State Historical Museum in the Liberty: 


household utensijs, ¢ 
hibits pertaining ’to the, life and culture of a! 
Indian tribes native to the State. The pioneer 
collections contain exhibits of pioneer days suck 
as transportation methods, fire arms and study 
collections from racial groups which make up the 
population. The bird and mammal. life of the State 
from the days of the explorer and the fur 
to the present date also is on display 
building. 


in the 


The Historical Library “has the largest knownaye 


collection of books, pamphlets, maps and manu+ 
scripts pertaining to the -history of North Dakote 
and the Northwest. 4 : 

The park system includes six state parks, Sevens) 
recreational parks and 36 historic sites. Many oi 
these areas haye been developed in recent years 
and attract thousands of tourists each year. 


Ohio 

CAPITAL, Columbus—Buckeye State—STATE 
FLOWER, Scariet Carnation—MOTTO: None: Im-' 
perium en zemerio ae ere within: * oa 
ermment) was adop and repea 68—- 
AREA, 41,222 sq. mi.; rank, 34th—POPULATION, | 
6,907,612; rank, 4th. Se 

Ohio, an East North Central State, is bounded on 
the north by Michigan and Lake Erie, on the ea 
by Pennsylvania and West Virginia, on thi yh 
by West Virginia and Kentucky, and on the west 
by Indiana. It has no considerable elevation, 
being highest-in the center, and sloping in eachi 
direction to the lake on the north and to the O 


River, a great fraffic route, on the southern bound- 


ary line. Its.¢limate is characteristic of the north 
temperate zone, with abundant rainfall. ; 

Ohic has navigable waterways for the 430 mi 
of the Ohio, the 230 miles of lake frontage 
100 miles up the Muskingum River in the south= 
e 


ast. 
Manufacturing, ‘mining and oil are the chief 
terests. The iron and steel ore and reduction. 
and machinery industries lead all others. 
Cleveland, Youngstown, Canton, - Steubenville 
and Middletown have the principal iron and steel 
worki plants. _ Manufacturing is extensive in} 
other es, including rubber tires and motor? 
Ml fag! and parts. “Meat packing output is ex-.- 
nsive. 
Ohio leads in limestone and clay products . 


Be 


tradere 


Other minerals are coal, pig iron, petroleum, gyp- + 


sum, salt. 
cipa. 
hay, tobacco and grapes. Millions of gallons 
wine are made from Ohio grapes. 
woolclip is large. 

The State’s 


crops are corn, oats, winter wheat, potatoes 


serve in Cleveland; Oberlin College, Oberlin; Mi- 
ami University, Oxford; Akron University; Witten- | 
berg College, Springfield, Toledo University and 
Mount ‘Union, Alliance. Oberlin College was the 


Agriculture is carried on extensively. ‘The prin- i 
ot | 


The annual | 


first in the world to admit women on equal terms | 


with men and the first in the United States to ade 

mit negroes on equal terms with white. Wilberforce 

is the only. Negro university in the State. There 

ae eye. State Teachers Colleges and three Junior 
olleges, ‘ 

Ohio has given the United States five Presidents, 
all native born, while two others, elec -as rea 
dents df ‘other States, were born in Ohio. 

The pre-historic Mound Builders who once in= 
habited the country from the Great Lakes to the 
Gulf of Mexico have left more traces of their. 
work in Ohio than-in any other State. The. bes 

nown is Serpent Mound, the form of a serpent 
1,300 ft. in length on an embankment near Loci 


the American continent. It is’ now the i 
of Harvard Uniyersity.. The largest conical moun 
in Ohio is, the Miamisburg, 68 ft. high and about 
850 ft. in circumference. Though a shaft 
ee od ae the top, it has never 
mapuin de egeriee all of Ohio, there are 10,000 
of extensive dimensions. : 
ther ‘points of scenic and historic interest are 


RrORs 


earth enclosures, many of them — 
F i) 


the robe Rogers Clark Park containing the si’ e 


of the Battle of Piqua and birth lace of 

Indian chief Tecumseh; the house. in owt 

Thomas Eenens “Seen a 
son’s : s 

County contains more oibese pe toe a 


in Point Bicones, id 
Places of scenic interbie aa 
@ 


ae 


id oer - 

iy other in the State. Rock House, Ash Cave, 

tdar Falls, Conkles’ Hollow, Old Man’s Cave ‘and 
Natural Bridge at Rockbridge are in this one 

unty, all but the latter having been made State 


Other points of interest: Cedar Point, the largest 
sort hotel on the” Great Lakes; Pakenide, Ohio's 
answer to Chautauqua Lake; Put-in-Bay, point of 
Prry’s Battle of Lake Erie; St. Marys Lake, south- 
pstern Ohio; Indian Lake, northwestern Ohio; 
ckeye Lake, Central Ohio; Gorges & Glens, an 
beky River, Cuyahoga County; Jacob's Ladder, 
airfield County; Whip Ledges, Cuyahoga County; 
an. State Park, Greene County; Crane & Con- 
Ss Hollows. Hocking County. 
During the Northwest Territoty regime the Gov- 
hor and judges also constituted the legislative 
dy, and the capitol, in effect, was wherever they 
mers to be. Governor St. Clair and his-aide 
pnt to Marietta (July, 1789) and instituted goy- 
nment. under the Ordinance. From Marietta St. 
air went to Cincinnati and thence to other cen- 
irs in the territory, organizing ‘‘counties’” as 
hits of government. He established his head- 
harters (1791) in Cincinnati, which came to be re- 
ded as the capital. Here were organized the ex- 
bditions against the Indians—the disastrous ones 
ae Jones and Harmar, and Wayne’s successful 
mpaign. 
Congress designated Chillicothe as the capital and 
he legislature met there (Noy. 1799). 
The village’s one meeting place was Abrams’ 
= House, a two-story log cabin with a double- 
scker annex. The main floor, where the legisla- 
e met, was the Athenaeum, used for singing 
lools, dances and Presbyterian Church services; 
#upper floor was a barroom. The chief duty of 
ile sergeamt-at-arms was to keep enough members 
pwnstairs to constitute a quorum. This second 
Bssion was the last meeting of the Territorial 
gislature in Ohic. 
constitution had provided that Chillicothe 
» the capital until 1808, but left the site of the 
srmenent seat of government for the legislature 
> decide. When the people of Muskingum County 
sted a buliding for the State offices (1809) the 
slature accepted Zanesville as the temporary 
apital. But before moving there it appointed a 
pmmission to locate the permanent capital ‘“‘not 
10) eu 40 miles from the common center of 
he id 
James Johnson, John Kerr, Alexander McLaugh- 
A and Lyne Starling offered (Feb. 1812) to 
y out a town on a east bank of the Scioto river 
pposite Franklinton, convey to the State a tract 
f 10 acres for a statehouse and a similar tract for 
penitentiary, erect thereon State buildings to the 
ue of $50,000 and have them ready for use (by 
Ba 1, 1817). This offer the legislature accepted 
ind (Feb. 14) it voted that (after Dec. 1, 1817) 
e a should be on ‘‘the high bank of the 
cioto. 


he new capital city was named Columbus. 


. Oklahoma 


CAPITAL, Oklahoma “City—Sooner State— 
TATE FLOWER, Mistletoe—MOTTO: Labor 
)mni Vincit (Labor Conquers All Things)— 
Ei EA, 69,919 sq. mi.; rank, 11th—POPULATION, 
\rank, 22nd. 
Oklahoma, in tht West South Central group, is 
ounded on the north by Colorado and Kansas, on 
The east by Missouri and Arkansas, on the south by 
fexas, and on the west by Texas and New Mexico. 
> surface is a vast rolling plain having a gentle 
rn and eastern slope and a mean elevation of 


30U re ng 
Phe western plains are treeless, but the Ozark 
iateins in the eastern part*are heavily wooded. 
ther west are the Wichita Mountains, and then 
Chautauqua, while the extreme northwest is a 

tableland (altitude about 4 The 
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he | yast plateau. 
df It fi 


ej.rying tonnage along 


.* 


war dances and peyote dances, Indian fairs and 
festivals, stomp and green corn dances, and scores 
of others, and almost every locality is host to one 
or more of them during the year. ; 
Okiahoma is primarily agricultural. The State 
leads in the production of broom corn. Other im- 
ported crops are corn, wheat, oats, grain sorghums, 
potatoes, hay, fruits and cotton. The annual wool- 
clip is great. : 
Petroleum was known to exist near Chelsea (1889) 
but there was) little development until 1903. 
The famous Glen Pool near Sapulpa was brought 
zac production (1906). * 
il lifted on-land owned by Indians, wards ofthe 
Nation, brought them riches. The Osage Indians 
received $22,000,000 (1926) at the peak of their 
oil riches; each ‘‘headright’”’ drew $13,400. ; 
Manufactures are few in Oklahoma. The leading 


refineries are important, and the flour mills and 
cotton seed oil, cake and meal factories have a 
large output. The lead and natural gas industries 
are important. 

Among the institutions of higher education are 
the University. of Oklahoma, in Norman, and the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater. 
Langston is the only Negro university in the State. 
There are six Teacher and 21 Junior Colleges. 

Except for a small strip of land north of Texas, 
that territory now known as Oklahoma was or- 
ganized (1834) as an Indian Territory. White 
people were barred as settlers, Although there was 


country, a considerable area in the central part of 
| the territory remained unoccupied. This section 


and opened to the public pril 22, 1889). More 
than 50,000 persons entered In one day. The State 
has 27 Indian Reservations. B 
The No-Man’s Land Strip just north of_ the 
Texas Panhandle and West of the 100th meridian, 
was a strip of public land west of the Cherokee 
Strip of Indian Territory. Efforts were made to 
include the ‘strip in Kansas and in New Mexico 
without success. 
sidered it a part of Indian Territory in which it 


(1889). It has been said it was a passageway for 
Indians going eastward or westward. The strip 
is now a part of Oklahoma and has been di- 
vided into three counties, Beaver, 
Cimarron. 

A new federal dam across the Salt Fork in Al- 
falfa County will eventually cover all the Great 
Salt Plains, and will be used as a wild game refuge. 
In the Northeast, a dam on Grand River, eighteen 
miles east of Claremore, has many square miles of 
sky-blue water with 1,200 miles of _shoreline. 
Highways south from the Grand River Dam wind 


through the pines among the Sawtooth Mountains 


with gorgeous views and landscapes. Streams in 
the Kfamichi Mountains, in the southeast section, 
are stocked with bass and perch 


fn the central part of the State, Sulphur with a ~ 


great flowing well, a magnificent plume of water 
and Platt National Park with springs, fine drives 
and camping grounds often entertain as many as 
20,000 visitors a day, Sulphur, Claremore and 
Guthrie have flowing mineral waters with well 
equipped bathing facilities which are patronized 
by many people afflicted with Ttheumatism, 
arthritis and faulty circulation. 

In the Southwest among the Wichita Mountains 
are 25 lakes and dams which offer boating, fishing 
and camping sites. 

The State is ideal for quail hunting and in sea- 
son, deer, wild turkeys and waterfowl are plentiful. 


Oregon 


CAPITAL, S2lem—Beaver State—STATE FLOW- 


Oregon Grape—MOTTO: The Union—AREA, 
56-81 Sq, mi; rank, 9{h—POPULATION, 1,089,- 
rank, 34th. - 

is bounded on the north by Washington, 
Sreeeb we on the south by California 


oduction known te 
Pings ranging from the heavily vegetated coast 


ouch here and there of almost desert. 
pa. ae timate i never very cold, 
and seldom very hot. = 
of the Cascade Range, Ss a 


s important navigation facilities—the Co- 
labia River. dowing into the Pacific with a width 
at the mouth of @ eu ele ay ine. river car- 

e whole of the 

seaward course from the Washington line; 

. a the Snake, running along the northern half of 
the eastern boundary. already conveying much 
traffic and being susceptible of greater development. 
The Bonneville Dam, @ gigantic power and 
navigation project, ts situated on the Columbi* 


i 
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industry is.petroleum refining. Zinc smelters and» 


a large influx of Indians from other parts of the — 


was purchased by the United States Government ~ 


The people who lived there con= — 
was finally included when opened to the public’ | 


Texas and. 


the west by the Pacific Ocean, | 


400 miles . 


‘ ie 


ae 


“a 


bas 


ae 


ae 


ae + 
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iS, River at Bonneville, 42 miles east of Portland. 

| ‘Tt has created a deep lake 50 miles inland to The 

, '. Dalles on which ocean-going vessels may navigate. 

‘as ‘Into Oregon pour the products of ‘‘The Inland 

Empire,’ a region comprising 250,000 square miles 

in Eastern Oregon, Eastern Washington and 

Northern Idaho, the Columbia being the waterway 

outlet, and the railways following the water grades 

from the Empire through the Columbia River 

Gorge to Portland, the ‘‘Rose City,’’ which is 

actually on the Willamette River, ten miles from 

the Columbia, but economically on the Columbia. 

* The part of Oregon west from the Cascade 

Mountain range, which has peak elevations up +o 

more than 11,000 feet, is slashed north and south 

by the Coast Range, a very aged ridge now eroded 

to lower levels. The whole of the western one- 
‘third of the State has. abundant rainfall. 

| Oregon has almost one-half of the more than 

one tFillion, feet of timber standing in the three 

- Coast States, Oregon, Washington, and California. 

Some of the trees are more than 300 feet high. In 

the southwest are found forests of the redwoods, 

with at least 20 other varieties of timber in 

P Pee neaauracte: 


some of it excellent for furniture 
Manufacture, which is a considerable industry. 
. - The cut of timber is the second in the United 
oot _ States, Washington only exceeding. The lumber 
ay _ cut averages more than 3,000,000,000 board feet 
*- | annually. ; 3 
3 The State produces walnuts, and, in the Willa- 
mette Valley, filberts. Long-fiber fiax is grown in 
the Salem district, which is also the fruit, berry, 
and canning region. The State leads in the produc- 
tion of hops. Other crops are winter wheat, oats, 
ne potatoes. The annual wool-clip is abun- 
dan 3 
The salmon fisheries, centering in Astoria, at the 
Mouth of the Columbia, ‘are among the world’s 
greatest. i | tees 
'\” _ Although undeveloped, all the basic minerals are 
found in Oregon. Gold, silver and copper are 
Mined, with also stores of lead, oil, quicksilver, 
oF ‘chromic iron ore, platinum, and all the clays. The 
ah gold output exceeds $2,000,000 a year. 
. The 11 State institutions of higher education 
| include the University of Oregon in Eugene, State 
' | College in Corvallis, and Reed College in Portland. 
| There are two Junior Colleges. 
/ | The Columbia Highway, unexcelled for scenic 
_ beauty, running up the river from Portland; Mt. 
_ Hood (11,245 ft.) the highest point in the State. 
Other lofty mountains, and Crater Lake, 6,000 ft. 
tN 34 up in the Cascade Mountains, are points of tour- 
© ist interest. £ 
__ Crater Lake, in Crater Lake National Park, re- 
'  ~ ~ Poses in what was once a gigantic volcano. Of an 
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: John Jacob Astor’s Pacific Fur company .(April, 
_, 1811). established a fort, the beginning. ae Rete 
eee fell inte British hands during the War of 


A provisional government was for © 
poee (May 21043). med at Cham 
_ The territorial government of the Orego: 

Was proclaimed (March 3, 1849). alr daa ad 


Pennsylvania 


ui} CAPITAL, Harrisburg—Keystone State—STA 
: . FLOWER, Mountain Laurel—MOTTO: Virtue, 
Liberty and Independence—AREA, 45,333 sq. mi.; 
rank, 32nd—POPULATION, 9,900,180; rank, 2nd. 
- . .._The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania one of the 
* Middle Atlantic group, is bounded on the north by 
_ Lake Erie and New York, on the east by New 
y York and New Jersey, on the south by Delaware, 
Maryland and West Virginia, and on the west by 
« West Virginia and Ohio. It is one of the Thirteen 
' Origina) States. : 
_ . It is of vuried topography, like most Atlantic 
Rs States, having Jeveler lands to the east, and rising 
cS to higher altitudes to the westward. The Ap- 
Palachian range traverses the central part from 
Ma ethno] to southwest, a higher mountain region 
a being in the extreme west, and another lower plain 
- + funning down to the shores of Lake Erie, It has 
rivers important in navigation-—the Susquehanna, 
hit the Delaware and the Allegheny and the Mononga- 
: hela, which unite at Pittsburgh to form the. Ohio. 
. The Commonwealth’s mountains and lakes are 
well adapted to winter -sports: ‘ 


% | 
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‘Commonwealth, more espec' in the no 


beni : listens GRur Ik eo a) 


=a 


¥ - \ ‘anlar + 2 


ic elements. It producer 


ut averages : 
proximately 160,000,000 tons; anthracite aver 
more than 51,000,000 tons; and the Comm 
wealth produces high-grade petroleum, iron oreé, 
iron, steel for rails and structural purposes, iis! 
slate, and other metals and minerals. Fig 

S¢ranton is the greatest hard coal center of 
country, and makes much steel. 7 

Pennsylvania leads in the production of bua 
wheat. Other important crops are winter whe 
rye, oats, corn, potatoes, tobacco, apples, peach! 
pears and grapes. 5 a 

In educational facilities the Commonwéa 
ranks high. The institutions of higher edue 
tion include the University of Pennsylvania . 
Philadelphia (founded in 1740); Washington 
Jefferson in Washington (founded 1780); Penns 
vania State College; University of Pitisburay)) 
Carnegie Institute of Technology in Pittsburg 
Lafayette College. Easton; Lehigh Universiig® 
Bethlehem; Temple University, Philadeiph: 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg; ckinson Co 
lege, Carlisle; Franklin and Marshall Collier 
Lancaster; Allegheny College, Meadville; Duquesge 
College, Pittsburgh; Grove City Co 
City; Haverford College, Haverford; 
College; Swarthmore... There are 14 colleges i 
women, including Bryn Mawr, Pittsburgh’ a! 
Chambersburg. Lincoln University and Cheym 
Training School for Teachers are for Negrow 
There are 13 State Teachers Colleges and sev 
Junior Colleges. 

Pennsylvania was named in honor of Admi:j 
William Penn, the founder of the province... / 
liam Penn, a Quaker, received a charter (€168 
from Charles It of Great Britain for land | 
America that was given the name of ‘‘Pensilvani< 
(Penn’s Woods) by the King. The name ‘‘Pens 
vania’”’ was used for many yéars by William Pez 
and his sons, Thomas and Richard, to designal 
the province. The grant was made in settleme 
of a debt of 16,000 pounds which King Charles am 
the British Government owed Admiral Penn. Ti 
charter was granted (March 4, 1681). * | 

The founder of the province convened a Gener 
Assembly in Chester (Dec. 4, 1682) when thr® 
laws were enacted during a session of four day 
The province and territories (Pennsylvania aw 
Delaware) were divided into three counties eac' 
Philadelphia, Chester and Bucks for the forme 
and New Castle, Kent and Sussex for the latte 

The first General Assembly was convenéd J 
proclamation issued by the proprietor who s 
forth that the assemblage was to include all res 
dents of the province. 2 | 

Penn granted three charters; one (1682), $i 
second one (1683) and the third (1701. Pe by 
vania was governed under the latter charter i 
the Constitution of 1776 was framed during tp 
period of the Revolutian. e : Hl 

Penn's invitation to Continental Buroneanthy 


come to his province brought to Pennsylvan 
mixture of English, Scotch-Irish, Scotch, : 
Welsh, Dutch, French, Swedish and German. 
The terms ‘‘Commonwealth’’ as applied to ti! 
province d ‘“‘General Assembly’ as the offic 
name for”the law-making body of Pennsylvani 
were originated by Penn and remain.in the Go 
stitution in force. 


The United States was ani 
soil. In Sede vee adopted the Articles 


el: 


street. 


Pennsylvania is drained by three important ri 
systems: Sus 


Genesee in the middle north section. Nat 
and ponds are Rhea soya F 
the glacial areas in the northern. part 
Portion, The largest is Conneaut Lake in Craw 
County, with an area of 928 acres. The ie 


‘ord County, covering 17,200 acres, built to 
bgulate the flow of the Shenango and Beaver 


vers. ‘ 

The first water works system operated in Penn- 
ylvania was built to supply Scheefferstown, in 
sbanon County (1732). The first water works 
lant was built in Bethlehem (1754). 
hird system to be built was a steam 
ey plant in Philadelphia (1801). 

The Pennsylvania Turnpike, a 160-mile long au- 
piobile highway from Harrisburg to Pittsburgh 
as completed (July, 1940) at a cost of $70,000,000. 
islation was passed (1941) to extend the Turn- 
ike to‘the Ohio state line. An extension to Phila- 
phia was authorized (1940). 


Rhode Island 


CAPITAL, Providence—Little 
DOWER, Violet-—MOTTO: Hope—AREA, 1,214 sq. 
Hi. rank, 48th—POPULATION, 713,346; rank, 


Rhode Island, smaliest of States, of the Original 
hirteen, and in New England, is bounded on the 
orth and east by Massachusetts, on the south by 
he Atlantic Ocean and on the west by Connecticut. 
Vith 674.2 persons per square mile, it is the most 
lensely populated State. It exceeds all others in 
er capita industrial output; it is 91.6 per cent 


ban. 

The textile mills account for nearly half the 
Yue of the products, and the state has important 
swelry factories. The first cotton spinning works 
¢ this country were established in Pawtucket in 
he 18th century. Providence, Woonsocket, and 
wtucket are the chief centers of industry. 

The State enjoys extensive educational facilities, 
th Brown University, Rhode Island State Col- 
ege; Rhode Island College of Education and Provi- 
dence College among the important institutions. 
nere are two State Teachers Colleges. 


Hiftcial body of water is the Pymatuning Lake in | ing 


Ehody—STATE | 


ewport, on Narragansett Bay, has been for 
Hecades a famous watering place. The Astors, 
Janderbilts, Goelets and other New York families 
have mansions there. Eastons Beach is the cen- 
fet of Newport’s summer activities, though an 
‘elusive colony is found at Baileys Beach on the 
Deean Drive. : 
"The Naval War College is in Newport. 

e America Cup Races are sailed off Newport, 
nd many other regattas are held there. 
Many of the early settlers in Rhode Island em- 

praced the sea as a means of livelihood and from 
9ld Newport and other towns have come tales of 
iting adventures in whaling and the slave trade, 
and in general warfare. More than 

or letters of marque to capture 

Fhandise of the enemies of the 

were issued by Rhode Island in 

1739-1748). and more than 60 
dian war (1756-1763). The 


and if judged legally seized. were 
with their cargoes and_ the 
among the owners, Officers 
financial successes in the 
business were the San 
8,000; the Vigilant, £28,625; 
61,930; and many famous 


ers. / 
aptain Charles Hall of the Virgin Queen, one 
sf the smallest of the privateers, captured and 
icked a Spanish town in Cuba which yielded the 
ors at least $100 apiece, while Captain Simeon 
‘ter with his sloop Prince Charles made an, ex- 
ordinary attack upon 4 French settlement to 

windward of Surinam, laying waste and de- 
whole county for a hundred miles up 
River, capturing the fort and sacking 


nt in Rhode Island was made 
(1636). Banished for his polit- 
inions, to escape depo ation 
the winter to the shores of 
where he founded Providence. 
e at. Portsmouth by 

ociates (1638), the 

and seceders from 

islands uniting 

ent. The fourth 

y Samuel Gor- 


: 
ements united under a petent 
Saye corm the Colony of Pr lence 
t en (1651) Coddington obtained a 
nission appointing him governor for life of 
Rhode Isl: "and Conanicut, the 
nt colony was disrupted, the two islands be- 


overned by Gov. Coddington, while th 
mainland, Providence and Warwick, ‘continue ts 
is we eolons 5 ee Plantations, but with the 
fe) oddington’ 
colony ‘was reunited. g Ss Seqor: 3” (1654) the 
e neral Assembly of Rhode Isl 
(May 4, 1776, four months before thy American 
Declaration of Independence) a resolution re- 
nouncing allegiance to the British King and goy- 
ernment. The vote was almost unanimous. 
wee oak Grr es the State (since July 20, 
dence pine of Rhode Island and Provi- 
was in Pawtucket that Samuel Slater, ai 

working for a time in the cotton spinning ‘mill of 
Moses Brown, designed new machines and began 
the first real cotton manufacturing plant in the 
United States (1790). Old Slater Mill, restored to 
its original appearance, is a point of tourist inter- 
est. In Providence, on North Main Street, is the 
oldest Baptist Church in America (founded 1775). 


South Carolina 


CAPITAL. Columbia—Palmetto State—STA 
FLOWER, Yellow Jessamine—MOTTO: tan sate 
Spero (While I breathe, I hope); also Animus, 
Opibusque Parati (Prepared in Spirit and Wealth, 
¥ ages bee ST ee Resources) —AREA, 

. sq. mi.; rank, —POPULA so 
804; rank, 26th. ULATION (Hes 

South Carolina, in the South Atlantie group, of 
the Original Thirteen States, is bounded one the 
north by North Carolina, on the southeast by the 
Atlantic Ocean, on the southwest by Georgia. Its 
topography is, like that of North Carolina, moun- 
tainous, 3,548 ft, the maximum, in the western 
part, a plateau in the central strip, and low-lying 
and sandy toward the 200-mile sea front. 

The climate westward is comparatively cool, in 
the central part medium, and nearer the coast sub- 
tropical and humid. \ 4 

Tobacco, cotton, rice are the chief crops. Corn, 
oats, sweet potatoes, peanuts, peaches also grown. 

The forests supply lumber to the Hast and South, 
pacar rig yellow pine. Turpentine is an abundant 
product. ; 

The principal minerals are phosphate rock, gran- 
ite, clay products, gold, silver, manganese, iron 
ore, lime, and monazite. 

There are 15 institutions of higher learning 
The University of South Carolina in Columbia is 
the leading higher educational institution, Clemson ” 
Agricultural College being next. There are 12 Negro 
Colleges and four Junior Colleges. 

Lucas Vasguez de Ayllon of Hispaniola secured 
(Dec. 1520) a license from Spain and sent out 
a cardvel under Francisco Gordillo to explore 
the continent of America north of the St. Johns 
River, Florida. Several months later Gordillo fell 
in with another caravel under Pedro de Quexos, 
and together they sailed up the coast to the mouth 
of the Cape Fear River, where they landed (June 
30, 1521) ed claimed the country in the name of 
Aylion an& Spain. They also carried off many 
Indians into captivity to sell as slaves. Soon after 
this Ayllon went to Spain and (June, 1523) pro- 
cured authority for colonizing the country. He 
sent out two caravels (1525) under Pedro de 
Quexos for further exploration. On St. Helens 


Day he discovered the eastern pe of an island 


protruding abruptly seaward and gave it the name 
of Punta de Santa Elena, a name which has sur- 
vived in English form to this day in the adjacent 
St. Helena Sound and St, Helenas Parish. The 
point itself is known today as Hilton Head on the 
lower coast of South Carolina. The following year 
Aylion headed an expedition to make a settlement 
on the coast of what is now South Carolina. He 
planted his colony (Oct. 1526) about the bay 
now known as Winyah. But after a fearful winter 
the survivors of the colony returned to Cuba. The 
Spaniards made several later attempts to settle in 
South Carolina, but all miscarried. es 

A French Colony under Jeam Ribaut built (1562) 
a little fort and left a garrison of a captain and 
28 men on what is now Parris Island, Port Royal 
Harbor, but before he could return 
supplies they had built_a small ship and attempted 
to return to France, The Spaniards built (1566) 
a considerable fort and planted a strong garrison 
on. the same little island. Ten years later this 
garrison was driven out by Indians, but Spain sent 
ig stronger garrison back the next year and built 
a stronger fort. and for ten years more a presidio- 
fowshed on the little island. Sir Francis Drake 
on the front and hostile Indians in the rear caused 
Spain (1587) to abandon this colony in what is now 
South Carolina. England did nev take immediate 
charee of its partial conquest, but Charles I. grant- 
ed rae) to his attorney-general, Sir Robert 
Heath, all of the territory now embraced by the 
States of North and South Carolina, Tennessee 
Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi, but _Sir Robert 
was unsuccessful in securing a colony for his new 
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session 2: f 
ing abandoned it and (1563) Charles II. granted it 
to eight of his followers among the nobility En- 
gland, ‘They planted a permanent settlement near 


d eventually he was recorded as hav-. 


the, present city. of Charleston (1670) and devel- | 


opment was rapid for the time, | 
Latér another settlement was effected near the 
mouth of the Cape Fear River in what is now 
North Carolina. These two separate settlements 
developéd into two separate provinces under the 
contro! of the Lords Proprietors. The people of 
the province of South Carolina held .(1719)-a 
convention and repudiated the government of the 
Lords Proprietors and petitioned the crown of 
England to take over control of the government. 
England promptly responded and established royal 
government in South Carolina. The British Parlia- 
ment bought (1729) the fee of the Lords Proprietors 
in both provinces and established a royal govern- 
Ment for North Carolina by taking the land to 
‘the west of the Savannah River and east of the 
Mississippi. L 
The people of South Carolina in convention 
ar) expressed their sympathy for the people of 
_ Boston and the colony of Massachusetts Bay, de- 
nounced the conduct of the British Parliament and 
Joined in ‘the movement for the union of 13 Ameri- 
cans colonies or provinces to assert their rights as 
British subjects. | As those rights were not rapidly 
forthcoming, South Carolina (March 26, 1776) set 
up an independent government headed by a presi- 
ent, vice-president, a set of State officers, a judi- 
\ciary and a General Assembly. : : 
» South Carolina played an active part in achiev- 
ing the independence of the United States. Its 
representatives in the Continental Congress, par- 
Bowler Charles Pinckney, were vigorous in their 
efforts to bring about the convention of 1787, which 
framed the Constitution of the United States. 
Pinckney was one of the delegates to the Constitu- 
tiona] Convention, one of the leaders in debate on 


_ the proposed Constitution and the proposer of 


more than 30 of the provisions adopted into the 
‘onstitution. South Carolina was the eighth State 
} join the Union. 

|. Seventy-two years later,the pedple of South 
Carolina, in convention assembled, rescinded - the 
ordinance which they had adopted (May 1783) 
and dissolved the bond which existed between this 
and the other States of the Union (Dec. 20, 

}1860), That act led to the Civil War. 
_'_ A normal temperature of 62.9 degrees gives the 
te long summers and short, mild winters. This 
‘ te makes possible exceptional opportunities 
for year-round recreation. There are 16 State 
Parks with an area of 34,753 acres and they have 
been developed for the recreation of all. Edisto 
Beach and Myrtle Beach parks draw annual vaca- 
‘tion crowds. South Carolina has the longest open 
. hunting season of all the States and is one of the 
’ few States in which there is no closed season on 
' fishing. Charleston has many lovely houses and 
gardens which EY thousands of visitors every 


year. 
' Charleston has the Charleston Library Society 
with a collection of newspapers dating back to 
1732; the Chamber of Commerce (founded 1773 at 
Swallows Tavern), the oldest Chamber’ of Com- 
Merce organization in the United States with the 
building erected in 1784; the College of Charleston 
(chartered 1785 and cornerstone of present building 
erected in 1828); Middleton Place Gardens, the 
gardens in the United States dating 
f f the Charleston. Museum (founded 
1773) and ‘“‘dictator’’ John Rutledge’s House (built 
' about 1760). The Old Exchange Building houses 
the first independent government set up in the 
“United States (1774) and a submarine marker in 
- Battery Park commemorates: the deeds of the 
Ho Mathes ‘ne Brat ees, ever used in warfare 
u *s Boat,’’ used by the Confedera’ fs 
1s) in Charleston Harbor. aay 
Camden and Aiken are {nternationally known 


, South Dakota 


CAPITAL, Pierre—Coyote State—STATE . 
ER, The Pasque—MOTYTO: I Lead AREA. aye 
x a rank, 15th—POPULATION, 642,961; rank, 


_ South Dakota is bounded on the north by Nor 
Dakota, on the east by Minnesota and AN = 
the south by Nebraska, and on the west by 
Wyoming and Montana. Its climate is that of the 
temperate zone northern latitudes, cold in winter 
_and hot in summer. The state is divided into 
nearly equal parts by the Missouri River. There are 
Several minor drainage basins, feeding the larger 
tivers, with a succession of fertile valleys, highly 
productive. The standing forests include princi- 

pally yellow pine and spruce. : 
The Black Hills are in the west southwest. Har- 
ney Peak (7,242 feet) is the highest: point in the 
United States east of the Rockies. The rest of the 
area is mostly rolling prairie, falling to, lower levels 
in the northeast. Near the Black Hills are the Bad 


— 
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Lands. Big Stone Lake in the northeast. 
(967 feet above sea level) iS the lowest 
South Dakota a admitted to Statehood (1 
after 28 years as @ part of the Dakota Territory. 
The chief crops are corn, cane, wheat, oats, Ty 
barley, flax seed and the hardier fruits. The ae 
duction of livestock is the main feature of @ 
State’s extensive agricultural industry.* Tr 
State’s extensive agricultural industry. Oe 
Manufacturing is based largely 0n-processini 
the State’s agricultural products. The largest a 
such industries is meat packing, followed by butte 
and cheese, flour and grist milling: 4 
Gold and silver are mined in quantities.in th 
Black Hills and at Lead is the largest gold pre 
ducing mine in the United States. Feldspar an 
lithium are other important products. are: 
quantities of lignite and bentonite are mined anf 
considerable commercial business is done in buila 
ing stone ‘and elay products. South Dakota has, 
large area in Indian Reservations—the Rosebuo 
Cheyenne River, Pine Ridge, Standing Rock ang 
Crow Creek-Lower Brule. : ‘ 
Mount Rushmore in the Blaek Hills has _ 
altitude of 6.200 feet.. Sculptured on the gramniti 
face of this mountain are the heads of Washingto 
Jefferson, Lincoln and Theodore Roosevelt. T 
busts of these figures are proportionate to men 
feet tall. Because of its patriotic conception 
monument has become known as the Shrine’ ¢ 
Democracy. i r * 
There are seven state-supported instituvions c 
higher education, the University of South Dakote 
Vermillion; South Dakota State College, Brooking 
School of Mines, Rapid City, and four Norm 
Schools and Teachers Colleges and- five- J 
Colleges. i iS 
The Black Hills region, in which. Wind. Oay 
National Park is. situated, is reputed..to be thi 
oldest mountain area on the continent. Wind. Cay 
lies in the great Pahasapa ‘limestone ' formatiom 
which also contains several’ other. large subéj 
terranean caverns. cr a 
The Big Badlands area covering a million acres 
lies 60 miles east of the Black Hills, and is one a 
the world’s most important fossil deposits of pre: 
historic life. Fossils of alligators, rhinoceroses: 
hippopotamuses, saber-toothed tigers, three-tot 
horses and other Jong-extinct. animals are founw 
here and most of the important museums have fosis 
sil samples of these ancient denizens on display, | 
The main tourist attractions are the Black Hills 
a@ group of mountains compacted into an area ox 
5,000,000 acres, and the Badlands. In the north 
eastern part of the state are a group of lake} 
which afford recreation in swimming, fishing 
boating. The Black Hills draw more ‘than a 
lion visitors each year. e 


“Tennessee ; 


CAPITAL, Nashville—Volunteer State—STAT: 
FLOWER, Iris—MOTTO: Agriculture and r 


merce—AREA, 42,246 sq. pe rank, 23rd—POPU | 


“ 


LATION, 2,915,841; rank: 


Tennessee, in the East South Central group. “it 
bounded on the north by Kentucky and Virginia: 
on the east by North Carolina, on the south ‘b 
Mississippi, Alabama and -Georgia, and on tha 
west by Arkansas and Missouri. * 
The eastern parts are in the Great Smoky Mouns 
tains, the surface sloping toward the west, first ta 
an elevated tableland, then to the bottoms of thal 
Mississippi River, which skirts the western bord er 
It has the Tennessee River, which sweeps ito 
Alabama from the northeast and returns to fi 
we through Tennessee and Kentucky into 
_The forests cover about 30,000 square miles, an 
yield half a billion feet of lumber—oak, yellow pine 
gum, yellow poplar, hemlock and chestnut, eg 
The chief mineral product is coal.. Others 
fron-ore, eopper, zinc, gold, silver, clay productss 
phosphate rock, sandstone, marble and limestone 
Agriculture is an important industry. The lead 
ing crop is corn, followed by wheat, oats, hay 
potatoes, sweet potatoes, peas, peanuts, cotton. 
climate and soil are such as to permit a ere: 
diversity of crops. : 
The 23 instjtutions fo 
University of 
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lished in Knoxville (1792). When_Tennessee 
16th State of the Union (1796) Knox- 
le. the capital and continued so until 1807, 
when Seventh General Assembly met in 
<ingston, but adjourned to Knoxville after the 
st we A Knoxville remained the capital until 1812, 
yhen the Legislature met in Nashville for the 
time. Nashville continued to be the capital 
until 1817, when the session of that year was held 
m Knoxville. Murfreesboro was the capital (1819- 
825). Nashville has been the capitai since the 
cond session of the 16th assembly (Oct. 26, 1826). 
ennessee has at least three of the nation’s out- 
tanding wonders—Reelfoot Lake, the reservoir 
basin of the Mississippi River formed by an earth- 
huake (1811); Lookout Mountain, a rock-faced 
promontory carved by the currents of the Tennes- 
se River and overlooking Moccasin Bend, st 
Dhattanooga; and the Great Smoky Mountains 
ational Park which is about equally divided be- 
ween North Carolina and Tennessee. 
ther points of tourist interest include the Fall 
oree alls with a water-drop of 256 ft. (highest 
bast of the Rockies); Rock House Creek Falls, 125 
-j and Cove Creek Falls, 85 ft.—all in the Fall 
Cr. aeons Recreational Area, 13 miles west of 
Pikeville. 
Each year in November, Tellico Plains is the 
eene of one of America’s most unusual sporting 
vents. Here hunters gather with the hope of 
gging one of the wild Prussian boars that roam 
he Tennessee Mountains in, Cherokee National 
prest. These ferocious tuskers are descendants of 
he wild boars from the Black Forest of northern 
Germany imported many years ago gnd now 
tly multiplied. 
orris Dam, 27 miles north of Knoxville on the 
inch river, creates a large and beautiful lake 
povering more than 80 square miles, with a shore 
ne in excess of 800 miles. 


THE STATE OF FRANKLIN 


North Carolina céded to the United’ States 
June, 1784) all of the territory which is now the 
State of Tennessee. This cession was not~to take 

fect until Congress signified its intention of_ac- 
cepting it within the space of two years. This 
session on the part of the mother State excited 
great opposition on the part of the inhabitants of 
the new territory. The grounds of opposition were 
had made no provision for 


ch differed decidedly 
existence in America. 


ere 
was elected Governor 
e of the Superior Court, 
sen as the seat of government. 
to be paid in articles of com- 


s. Sevier’, 
was ineligible to r 
10 Legislature to elec 
ut stormy caree 


d i . The end came 

arch, 1788) with the expiration of Sevier’s term 
e of trea- 
Gisl’ ‘The settle- 


er in what is now 
and rin the vise and 


Middle Tennessee, 

f the State of Fr: 
Texas 
‘Austin—Lone Star State—STATE 

et—MOTTO: © Fries: 
Bluebonnet k. ist—-POPULATION. 


$24; rank, 6th. — ee 
xaS est South Central - P 
nded ee det forte by New Mexico and Okla- 
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homa, on the east by Oklahoma, Arkansas, Loui- |. 


siana and the Gulf of Mexico, on the south by 
the Gulf and Mexico, and on the west by Mexico 
and New Mexico. It is the largest State. 

_ Texas, under the joint resolution of Congress for 
its annexation (approved March 1, 1845) may sub-. 
divide its area into any number not exceeding four 
additional states of convenient size having suffi- 


cient population, which shall be entitled to admis- | 


sion to the Union. This was approved by Texas an 
the State was admitted by joint resolution of ane 
gress (approved Dec. 29, 1845). 

The first flag to fly over Texas was the French 
under La Salle (1684) but after his murder (1687) 
the Spanish gradually assumed control over the 
territory. Mexico gained her independence from 
Spain (1821). Texas revolted from Mexico and 
became a republic (1836). Independence Day - 
(March 2) in a State holiday. ‘ 

In the western part it is mountainous, the 
“Staked Plains’ lying in the northwest, a great) 
prairie in the central portion, and a lower lying 
region nearer to the Gulf. Western Texas is mostly 
without forestation, but in the east,formerly there 
was a large wooded area, now materially reduced 

The most southerly point in Texas is approxi- 
mately in latitude 25° 51° N. and the most norther- 
ly point in latitude 36° 31’ N. This difference in 
latitude is equivalent to approximately 735 miles. 
_ The most easterly point in Texas is approximately 
in longitude 93° 31’ W., and the most westerly 
point is approximately 106° 39’ W. This difference 


of longitude for latitude 31° 30’ N., which is ap- 
proximately the mean latitude the extreme 
points referred to, is equivalent approximately 


765 miles. td 
The peach is the leading fruit; others are apples, 


cantaloupes, citrus fruits, dates, figs, strawber- - 


ries, and blackberries. 
Texas is easily the leading cotton-growing State. 


Other large crops are corn, wheat, oats, sorghum, » ; 


potatoes, rice, tomatoes, peanuts, pecans and 
onions. 

The Texas cotton crop is the most valuable a4 
grown in asingle political subdivision in the worl 
The value of the average Texas cotton crop ap-~ 
proaches the total value of the production of the 
gold, silver, zinc, lead and co; per mithes of the 


United States. Approximately fifty crops are pro- 


duced in Texas on a commercial scale; cotton repre- ; 


sents about 53 per cent of the total crop value of 
the State. 3 


Cotton was growing wild in Texas, according to — 
Cabeza de Vaca. who was shipwrecked on the Gulf — 


Coast (1528). It was grown to a limited extent © 
around the old Spanish missions, but real produc- 
tion did not 
began arriving. 

Texas ranks as the leading State in the total 
number of head of domestic animals on farms and 
ranches, and high in the value of all live stock. 
Texas ranks first in the beef cattle industry, and 


first in the number of sheep and the average an- ~~ 


nual production of wool, in the number of mules, 
and is one of the leading States in the number 
of horses. 

The petroleum output is huge, 
in that respect. and there is an immense yield of 
natural gas, coal and sulphur. Texas li in pro- 
duction of helium, Amarillo being the chief source 
There are also quantities of gypsum. 
silver and potash. 

basswood, bay, 


beech. birch, bois d’Arc. catalpa. cats’ claw, cedar, Li 


are leading ports 

The tallest 
Port Arthur-Orange Bridge—spans_ the Neches 
River on State Highway 87, six miles north of 
Port Arthur. 

At the southern tip of the lower coastal belt. of 
Texas is the ‘Magic Valley’ of the Lower Bio 
Grande, where a man-made Paradise has been 
created by the diversion of the waters of the Rio 
Grande on the fertile delta soil under the sub- 
tropical sun. Between 300,000 and 400,000 acres are 
under intensive cultivation in two counties alone, 


tables is grown, and some of the best citrus fruits 
in the world,are produced there. s 
fhe position, size and shape of Texas combine 
to give it a great diversity o weather. conditions. 
The average annual temperature in the extreme 
southern part is 74 degrees, and in the North Pan- 
nandie it is 56 degrees, or a Tange from sub-tropical 
to middle temperature. The average temperature 
for the middle of the State is 65 degrees. Rainfall 
also varies greatly in the different sections of the 


begin until’ the American colonists _ 


the State leading — 


South—The © 


of winter and early spring vege- © 


Al6 
‘State, but the annual average is 31 inches. The 
average annual snowfall in Romero is 24 inches, 
while in the south, in Houston, the average is 
only one inch, - ; } 

. "The “‘Panhandle” is the northern tip of Texas, 
and is so called because it appéars on the map to 
be the hands of a giant pan. 

--About 20 missions were built in Texas (1690- 


| Waco;. Texas /Christian University, Fort_ Worth; 

©. Southern Methodist University, Dallas; Rice In- 
-*» stitute, Houston; and Texas Technological College. 

Lubbock. ‘There,are seven State Teacher Colleges, 
12 Negro Colleges and 36 Junior Colleges. 

» | The most notable canyon is the Santa Helena 

yon the Rio Grande in Brewster County. Its walls 
rise perpendicularly for 2,000 ft. : 


foes Utah 


\-CAPITAL, Salt Lake City—Beehive State— 
STATE FLOWER, Sego Lily—MOTTO: Industry— 
rarer $4,916 sq. mi.; rank, 10th—POPULATION, 
50,310; rank, 41st. - 


(Utah, of the Mountain group of the Far West, 
ds bounded_on the north by Idaho and Wyoming, 
on the east*by Wyoming and Colorado, on the south 
by Arizona, and on the west by Nevada. It has 
several mountain ranges, which attain about 12,000 
ft. elevation (the highest peak; Kings Mountain, 
. 13,498 ft.), the greater part of the State being a 
‘plateau 6,000 ft. above sea level. The rivers are 
useful only for irrigation, more than 1,300,000 acres 
- being under water. The Great Salt Lake, salt being 
a 20%. of the fluid content, is,in the northwest part, 
"| altitude 4,218 ft., and has no known outlet. Its 
*". area is 2,360 square miles. The climate is dry, stim- 
+ ulating and wholesome, warm, in summer, rather 
~~’ ‘¢old_in winter, and the sky so clear that no cloud 
) specks it on 300 days a year. 
~The chief crop is sugar beets. Vegetables and 
- ‘fruit are grown in profusion. Other crops are 
~ wheat, oats, potatoes, hay, alfalfa, corn, barley 
_ ‘and tye. Utah is a sheep-grazing State, with 
“,p more than 2,200,000. 
x] ) Utah has been a leading producer of silver and 
» topper and yields gold, lead,.petroleum, sulphur, 
_.) @ine, coal, and salt; also uranium, vanadium, semi- 
. | precidus stones, marble, and onyx, 
oi The Latter Day Saints number three-fourths of 
© all church membership, The Mormons reached 
' Utah (July 24, 1847) from the Midwest, being 
driven out by persecution, and journeyed to the 
territory when it was almost completely a wilder- 


“ness. 
' ‘Salt Lake City, the capital, has several structures 
»* built by the church, among them the Tabernacle. 
| Seating 12,000, and the Temple. 

The State University is in Salt Lake: Brigham 
y University in Provo; State Agricultural Col- 

' Jege, in Logan. There are six Junior Colleges. 
rier e “Great American Désert’’ lies in. the north- 
_ Western corner of Utah, reaching over into Nevada. 
’ For coloring and unusual erosional formations 
the canyon country of southwestern Utah and 
northern Arizona has ho equal. The canyons them- 
Selves are stupendous in size and formation, and of 
. brilliant hues. It is in this country that Zion and 
Bryce Canyon National Parks and Cedat Breaks 
' National Monument are situated. Zion Nationa) 
y Park was,. prior to its reservation, a nationa 


aF 
ey 


Mukuntuweap. The monument was enlarged 
| « (March 18, 1918) by President Wilson and the 
hame changed to Zion. The new name is appro- 
(eevee for since early days its principal accessible 
eature has beén called Zion Canyon by the Mor- 
mon settlers, who said the great mountains form- 
ing the canybn walls were in truth temples of God 
Cliff ruins have been discovered in Zion Park 
and its vicinity, proving that long before Little 
Zion; gave sanctuary to the Mormons it was the 
home, of a prehistoric people. : 
A large part of geologic history is revealed in the 
canyon walls of Zion and Bryce Canyon. Natiunal 
Parks. Just as Grand Canyon is the best known 
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monument, called by the Indian name of the rar 


t a ‘ ‘ 


record of ancient geologie history, Zion © 
records most clearly the events of medieval 


logical time, and Bryce reveals much of mod P 
geologic history. The story of Zion be: whe : 
that of Grand Canyon ends, and ends where Bry rf 
begins. The rocks exposed in these three nation 4 : 
parks incorporate the records of a billion years 
The consolidated sedimentary rocks expose, 
within Zion and Bryce and in the region that lid t 
between these national parks are assigned by tli 
geologists to the Triassic, Jurassic, and Cretaceou) : 


periods of Mezozoic time (‘‘middle age’’) and to 
Eocene period of Tertiary time. Rocks of Permiagg. 
age underlie the Triassic near the southwest bordal| 
of Zion, and lavas, gravels, and lake beds overl! 
the Tertiary in several places. A study of thes 
rocks shows that the geography, the plant life, am 
the animal life’of each of these periods were unlik 
those of previous periods or of later periods; the 
during the last 200,000,000 years the region coma 
prising the parks has witnessed many changes ii 
landscape and climate. A 

At times it was covered by the sea, at other tima 
broad rivers traversed its surface, and at still othe 
times it was swept by desert winds. Most of 
rocks were laid down by water as ‘gravel, sand, mua} 
and limy ooze. A long slope of shales, broken b 
many benches developed in hard beds, extends up 
ward to the great cliff faces of West Temple an® 
the Watchman. In front of Zion Lodge a slope G 
weak shales leads upward to a cliff of resistar 
sandstone above which a slope of shale extends t 
the vertical wall of Lady Mountain. In Bryce Cam 
yon the rim road is on the highest tread of a giam 
rock stairmway that, as viewed from Rainbow Points 
leads downward in steps 30 to 400 ft. high to’ 
fiat lands 3,000: ft. below. 
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Vermont ) 


CAPITAL, Motitpelier—Gréen Mountain State 
STATE FLOWER, Red Clover—MOTTO: Freedon 
and Unity—AREA, 9,609 sq. mi.; rank, 42né 
POPULATION, 359,231; rank, 46th. 9 


Vermont, New England’s only inland State, is 
bounded on the north by Canada, on the east by 
New Hampshire, on the south by Massachuse’ 
and on the west by New York. The Green Moun- 
tains run north and south through the State. Lake 
Champlain, which forms most of the Wester 
boundary, more than 100 miles long and in place: 
12 miles wide, is the largest body of fresh watez 
east of fhe Great Lakes. The boundary on thi 
east was Officially decided (1937) to run for 200 
miles along the Connecticut River, the New Hamp 
shire line extending to the original low water lines 
on the west bank. : . | 

-The climate is cool and the atmosphere dry 
The summer season, between frosts, is from 1 
to 160 days, according to location and altitude. 

In the State there aré more than 900 p 


level, and from Mt. Mansfield (4,393 feet), 
highest, is an excellent view of the White M ; 
tains and Adirondacks, with Lake Champlain (30% 
miles distant) clearly reen for much of its expanse 

On clear days Mount B,oyal at Montreal (100 miles 
away) may 


e seen. J 

There are more than 400 lakes in Vermont. State 
Forests or Forest Parks cover about. 74,000 acres} 
ae the National Forest will contain about 500,000 
acres. ; 

The recreational, business of Vermont extends 
through the four seasons—skiing, into Ap’ i 
fishing and other vacationing fromi May to lates 
Pall, fall foliage touring and hunting to tHe open=-1 
ing of the Winter sports season. ourists pene-» 
trate to every corner of the state and each section® 
has its scenic attractions. There is about everys 
type of vacation activity, including hiking on the 
famous Long Trail and horseback riding on the 
thousand-mile bridle trail system. ‘There are: 
abundant hotels, tourist homes and cabins in the 
mountains or on lakes. ; A A 

Preeminently a dairy state, it is as well suitedl 
to diversified farming and fruit growing, Its ra’ 
of dairy cows per capita is among the highest. 
the nation. Both in quantity and quality Verm 
leads the maple-production states (nine) with 
normal yield of about 40% of the production. T 
apple crop is of notable quality with more t 
ee peeeee trees in the orchards. © 

arble and granite are the chief quarry f 
ucts, the State ranking first in their produce 
and second in tht production of slate and - 
ee the leading producer of asbestos in 

From the earliest days attention has been giver 
to primary education. The University of en iv i 


was chartered (17! 4 shei 
education (1791), Other institutions for high T 


in Northfiel 
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emy in Wrest points Beunisgton College, Benn 
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United States—Descriptive; Vermont, Virginia, Washington 


mount Tavern in Bennington. The Green Moun- 
ain Boys, a force of militia, had come into exis- 
ence the previous year and the romantic history 
of the early days of the state hinges on its activi- 


When the Revolutionary War broke out and news 
of Lexington and Concord was received, many of 
e tiamen started at once and joined the 
lonial forces around Boston. Those who re- 
ned at home joined the forces of Ethan Allen 
d (May 10, 1775) captured Fort Ticonderoga 


Revolution. 

Thomas Chittenden was elected Governor (March 
3, 1778) in the first election under the Constitu- 
tion. The first session of the Legislature was held 

March 12, 1778). The State existed as a republic 

ior 14 years until its difficulties in regard to 
boundaries and sovereignty were solved. The State 
‘was admitted to the Union (March 4, 1791)~being 
Whe first after the original thirteen. Montpelier 
was chosen as the capital (1805), and the first ses- 
sion of legislature was held there (1808). 


; Virginia 
CAPITAL, Richmond—Old Dominion—STATE 
FIOWER, American Dogwood—MOTTO: Sic Sem- 


Tyrannis (Thus Always to Tyrants)—AREA, 
ens 35th—POPULATION, 2,677,- 


the South by 


] d-the Atlantic Ocean, on 
pein C. the west by 


intersected by J 
Be. The central part is known as the Piedmont, 
which rises to the Blue Ridge Mountains. Between 


Alleghenies lies the 
the finest farming 
‘outh of the James River is 


o ins 
Ratieys in which herds of cattle graze. The climate 


em 
rs are or 9 
Pee pmmionwealth is Mt. Rogers with an altitude 
6,719 feet. - 
- Tidewater Vir 
‘petween th 
ts of Accomac and Northampten coun- 
e CO aiy potato-growing section. The other 


these are 
which for 
Potomac is W: 


Pest Bois 
ricksburg; est Point; 
for the Richmond. The 


se] re than ten or 15 miles wide and together 
fay give Virginia @ shoreline of more than 1,000 


the 


the coast and the shores of 
resulted 
for bathing. 


the ocean off the 


m farm crops are corn and tobaces but 
Virginia is a treet section. Cotton 
e southern border. Fruit-raising 

a large an growing,industry. Virginia is one 
i the leading apple-producing states. Peanuts are 


iy 


d | Mountains, near Bassett; 
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extensively grown in the Southside, and Smith- 
field hams, fromm hogs fed on peanuts, are famous 
the world over. The livestock industry exists on 
a large scale ‘in Southwest Virginia. The Piedmont 
is noted for thoroughbred horses, to be seen 
everywhere in that fox-hunting and horse-raising 
country which perpetuates the sporting tradition 
of Old Virginia. ‘ 

Virginia produces much bituminous coal and 
limestone as well as cement, clay, feldspar, gold 
gypsum, lead, manganese, Mica, pyrite, salt, san 
and grayel, slate, soapstone, titanium minerals and. 
zinc. Virginia is the leading producer of titanium 
minerals and has huge deposits of soapstone. 

Manufactures are many and varied. Richmond 
is the largest cigarette-making center in the 
world. At Hopewell and elsewhere are chemical 
plgnts. Furniture-making is carried on extensively 
in’ the southern section. Lymbering is one of the 
commonwealth’s chief. busthesses. Cotton textile 
manufactures are also extensive. At Newport News, 
at the mouth of James River, is one of the largest 
shipbuilding plants in the country. 

Virginia is proud of its history. At Jamestown 
the first permanent English settlement in America 
was made (1607). At Yorktown the American 
Revolution really ended (1781) with the surrender 
of a British army. The Commonwealth was ‘the 
scene of many campaigns in the Civil War and the 
war closed with the surrender of Lee’s army (April, 
1865) at Appomattox Court House near Lynchburg. 

Virginia has been the birthplace of eight presi- 
dents: (including Harrison, Taylor and Wilson 
elected from other_states). Its Rees shrines 
are Mount Vernon, Washington’s home; Monticello 
(near Charlottesville) Jefferson’s home; Arlington 
National Cemetery. Only less noted are Wakefield 
(Washington’s birthplace); Stratford (Lee’s birth- 
place), and Kenmore (at Fredericksburg). Na- 
tional’ Military Parks at Manassas, Fredericks- 
burg, Petersburg and Appomattox tell the war 
story to the interest of thousands of visitors. The 
Colonial National Historical Park, including York- 
town, Jamestown Island and part of Williams- 
burg, is unique among American Historical parks. 
The restoration of Williamsburg as the colonia. 
capital of Virginia, by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
ranks as one of the most notable in the world. 

Many of Virginia’s picturesque and beautiful 
scenic possessions by the sea, in the mountains, 
beside lakes and rivers and in forests and rolling 
upland have been included in the state park system, 
first opened in 1936. These provide facilities for 
picnicking, bathing, boating, fishing, hiking and 
other sports desired by individuals or families us- 
ing the areas by the day. There are housekeepin: 
cabins in each of the parks for extended stays a1 
guest lodges in some of them for overnight or 
week-end stays. The six parks are: Douthat, high 
in the Alleghany Mountains, near Clifton Forge, 
Fairy Stone, at the foothills of the Blue Ridge 

Hungry Mother, in the 
Alleghany Mountains, near Marion, Seashore, on 
the Chesapeake Bay, near Cape Henry; Staunton 
River, in the rolling Piedmont section, near South 


Boston; and Westmoreland, on the broad Potomac | 


River, near Montross. 
Recreational facilities are to be found in many 


the ocean or bay. 
is 


Thomas Jefferson); Washington 
once presided 


College of William an 
if Virgin 


peas fpeeet ee College 
ampden-Sydne: , 
Richmond University, Richmond. 
There are 11 Junior Colleges and, six Negro Col- 
leges, Raa Hampton Institute, and four State 
Teachers. Colleges. . 

‘The official song of the Commonwealth is “Carry 


Me Back to Old Virginia.’” 


Washington 


AL, OL ia—Evergreen State, Chinook 
ears: COV Rhododendron—MOTTO: 
Al-ki (Bye an 
19th—POPUL. 


lege, 
Lynchburg; 
Sydney and 


Hampden- 


rank, 


TION, 1,736,191; 
is bounded on 


Washington, of the Pacific group, 
the north by British Columbia, on 
Ydaho, on the south by Oregon, and on the west 
-by the Pacific Ocean. It 


qd. 
ia 


sa ir FEA, 68,192 sq. mls rank, — 


has the Columbia River 


~ 


the most prominent ones being 6 + 


the east by . 
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United States—Descriptive; Washington, West Virgmia 
A i rx 300 miles from’ the | continue to issue at the summit end by the 
Fest ted, es ok impdeeaney, mony | SPrnes ol arama Moun Baits eae i 
+ for irrigation uses. With MWe western third of the | continental United States. A study of the 
eastern reaches. In the northwestern third o: e a ental UT er ice cee ae 
State the great Puget Sound, with tortuous shores | will show, pexeneine. aoe 
ttle, Ta- | summit down the mountain sides ‘ive 
: Sinan drenty, ti Compe Sad father “portant far below. Six great glaciers appear to origina 
cities are Situated, is a great commercial center. | at the top of the peak. at BE Pes. 
Tes he Benes, Aerie Free SIRE oad | the Untveraity of Wasninglon in Seattiey Stabe Col 
Asia, handles the bulk of the chipping J : I aie ea 
1 Panama | lege in Pullman; Gonzaga University. pokane, 
ee eae is “the chic! ate orpatas There Ore fara State Teachers Colleges and seven | 
i Junior Colleges. - : 


West, Virginia 4 

CAPITAL, Charleston—Mountain State—STATE 
FLOWER, Rhododendron—MOTTO: Montani Sem- 
per Liberi (Mountaineers Always Free)—AREA, 
24,181 sq. mi.; rank, \49th—POPULATION, 1,901,- 
974; rank, 25th. £ 


adie 


|  Wést Virginia was set off during the Civil W: 
platinum. | from Virginia. It is bounded on the north by Ohio.) 
Ss The Cascade Mountains cut through the west- | Pennsylvania. and Maryland; on the® south 
fern third of the State with a lower mountain | Virginia and Kentucky: and on the west by Ken-; 
’ ‘range nearer to the ocean shores. A dozen peaks, | tucky and Ohio. ; F 
. snowcapped, rise in the west, Tt is essentially mountainous, the Appalachian) 
Standing timber peas Pe a ‘4 yell Range having several sure Sherpinetes westell § 
 Giisis! Normally, Washington loads al States, in | Pertioas down the ‘Sofomee hiver to the AdaMile 
BS World, much going to the North Atlantic States | Ocean. The climate is moderate, and between the 
| | via the Panama Canal and going by rail to the | “The State is a heavy producer of soft coal, petro- 
fe ere itend Coulee Dam, on the Columbia River, | 1¢U™. See ge Be cmon ond sok d 
)  ib.8 Patt of the Columbia River Relemation Prol’4 cts, Millions of dollars have been fnvested. ia i 
ae stimately w ,200, ; ; : ; : 
= Bak ond reeiate the flow of the river and develop agin acre op wey ley ht bere ak tie | 
pe icuclectricalpower for ie ont ae proiew Se eee any other State, excepting Arkansas, and has vast 
Ppmncre ne Grand Coulee c “eait wide and che timber wealth. including yellow poplar, birch, ash, 
Pere eae oie mak to. five miles 7 € | oak. spruce, hemlock and walnut. : 


home of 30,000: families. The chief agricultural products are wheat, corn, | 


|. The geology is the same as that of Oregon— les, peaches. 
arid and semi-arid lands in the east, interspersed oes ay. Bp ge CORB COy D2 Dns Ly - 


With fertile portions, and west of the Cascades the The date of the appearance of the first white 


_‘ Tainfall ranges from 20 to 80 inches with a re-| .itier in what is now West Virginia is unknown. 
_ sultant profusion of vegetation. Recently discovered records in England indicate = 


Mount Rainier was named after the British Ad- | 
Ps ; that probably pioneers had crossed the Potomac ? 
. miral, Peter Rainier, who figured in the American and located on ion tear the site) br Bhannerd 


"+ Revolution. The name was bestowed (1792) by (as early as 1719). Morgan was recorded as a) 


settler near Bunker Hill, Berkeley County ‘> y 
1726). Out_of the groups of French and Engl i 
settlers and the struggle between them, came the * 
French and Indian War. In this took place the first © 
armed conflict on West Virginia soil. Dunmore’s | 
War followed in which the pioneers took a part, 
serving at the battle of Point Pleasant at the} 
mouth of the Grezt Kanawha (Oct. 1774) and in | 
the expedition into the heart of the wilderness of | 
Ohio, where at Camp Charlotte, preliminaries were » 
agreed upon with the Indians, out of which grew ~ 
the treaty of Pittsburg by which the Indians were - 
kept quiet until 1777. > 
In the American Revoluiéon, no region sent more : 
men to the east under Washington and his ie: p 
commanders, .or did more valiant defense of the » 
“back door’ of the embryonic United States. than } 
did the men from West Virginia, These days found | 


‘explorer. Seen from Tacoma or Seattle, Mount 


a _ Rainier appears to rise directly from sea 


tude of 6,030 ft. ‘ 

So colossal are the proportions of the great in- 
active volcano that it dwarfs even mountains of 
* this size and gives them the appearance of mere 
foothills, It is the third highest mountain in con- 
‘a penta United States. Only Mount Whitney 
4 alif.), elevation 14,495 ft. and Mount Elbert 
, Colo.), elevation 14,431 ft., rise above the pin- 
nacle ot Mount Rainier. Mount Rainier. 14,408 ft., 
Stands approximately 11,000 ft. above its tmme- 
diate base and covers 100 equate miles of territory,, 
approximately one-fourth the area of the park. 
' In shape it is not a simple cone tapering to a 
_ slender-pointed summit like eupyems. the great 

-voleano of Japan, It is a broadly truncated mass 
‘resembling an enormous tree stump with spread- 
mF base and irregularly broken top. 
nc ts life Ristory has been a varied one. Like all 
volcanoes, Rainier has built up its cone with the 
_ Materials ejected by its own eruptions—with cind- 
' ers and steam-shredded "particles and lumps of 

' | java and with occasional flows of liquid lava that 
* ‘have solidified into layers of hard andesite rock. 
At one. time it may have attained an altitude of 
16,000 ft., if one may arcue by the steep inclina- 
_ tion. of the lava and cinder ayers visible in its 
- flanks; Then, it is thought, a great explosion fol- 
Yowed that destroyed the top part of the mountain 
' and reduced its height by some 2,000 ft. A vast cra- 

ter was formed, surrounded by a jagged rim. Within 
. -this crater, which measures nearly three miles 
across from north to south, two small cinder cones 
py} were later built up, and these contiguous cones 
4 together now form the dome that constitutes the 
-* main summit of the peak. They rise only about 300 
_ ft. above the higher portions of the old crater rim. 
t 
3 
: 

. 
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the Revolution blended into the so-called later 
Indian wars which only ended at the battle of 7 
Fallen Timbers (Aug. .20, 1794) where Gen. 
Anthony Wayne broke the ‘power of the savage. | 
Several conflicts at arms took place on West Vir= 
ginia soil. i 

In the Whiskey Insurrection (1794) hundreds of 
“‘west’”’ Virginians rendezvoused at Moorefield, pre= 
Paratory. to marching into Pennsylvania. In the 
War of "1812 many men marched to Norfolk to 
defend the shores of Virginia from the English. 
A brigade collected at Point Pleasant and marched 
across the state of Ohio, to serve in the Maumee 
River war w under Gen. Benjamin. Harrison. 


My 6: 
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oe 


In the War with Mexico, West Virginians résponded 
to the \call of the Governor or Virginia for volun= 
teers and seyeral hundred saw service in and Sone 
Mexico City, including a young man named Thomas | 
J. Jackson, from Weston, who emerged from the 
Civil War as ‘‘Stonewall’’ Jackson: Five compani 
from Jefferson and Berkeley Counties saw service 
(Oct, 1859) in the John Brown “Insurrection.” — 
With the opening of the Civil War (1861) the 
first MS ta oe of the war took place at Philip, 
(June 3, 1861). Skirmishes, battles, and oth 
affairs at arms were in evidence almost contin = 
ously until the spring of 1865. . 5 
Mineral Springs at White Sulphur and Green- 


Mount Rainier is not known to have had any 
| great eruptions during historic. times. Indian leg- 
ends tell of a great eruption, but the date is un- 
' known, During the nineteenth century the old vol- 
* eano appears to have been feebly active at long 

intervals and now is dormant. Visitors need have 
no fear that an eruption will take place while they 
are at the foot of the mountain. That consider- 
able heat still rémains in the volcanic reservoirs 
below, however, is ‘shown by the steam jets that 


. 


in the state parks are New River Canyon, Sen 
Rocks and Grand View. Camping sites an ‘tr 


. e eastern a of the State. State-inspected 
est camps with tourist homes and hotels are 
contiguous to all recreational areas. 
Among the nine institutions of higher learning 
the .University of West Virginia in Morgan- 
town; W'st Virginia Wesleyan, Buckhannon, and 
West Virginia Institute of Technology, Montgom- 
ery. There are five State Teachers Colleges, three 
Junior Colleges and three Negro Colleges. 


Wisconsin 


GAPITAL, Madison—Badger State—STATE 
; WER, Violet-—MOTTO: Forward—AREA, 56,- 
154 sq. mi.; rank, 25th—POPULATION, 3,137,587; 
rank, 13th. 


Wisconsin. of the East North Central group. is 
pounded on the north by Lake Superior and Michi- 
gan, on the east by Michigan and Lake Michigan, 
on the south by Illinois. Iowa and Minnesota. and 
on the west by Iowa and Minnesota. The Mississippi 
River forms the southern half of the western 
oundary line. It has the characteristic climate of 
¢he northern tier of States, cold in winter and 
pleasant in summer, dry and stimulating. 

- Agriculture is the leading industry and every= 
thing grown in the north temperate zcne is 
produced, ‘in grains, yegetables and fruits, agri- 
culture being especially well diversified—corn, 
Wheat. rye. barley, hay. flaxseed, potatoes. sugar 
beets, with considerable* quantities of tobacco for 
cigar wrappers, hops, peas. sorghum and maple 
up. More peas are canned, than in any other 
ate, and more hemp raised. The State ranks 
gh in cranberry production and also produces 
apples, cherries and plums. Wisconsin is a leader 
4n the number of dairy cows, in cheese production 
_ and in the output of condensed milk products and 


casein. 

Manufactures include lumber cut in the Great 
Lakes region. The State ranks high in butter pro- 
“duction; refines much beet sugar, makes much 
woodwork and implement products, considerable pig 
fron output, - ran high in zine production and 
iron ore output, the valuable heniatite kind 
chiefiy, and the fisheries on the lakes are highly 


productive. ; > : 
The story of Wisconsin forests. as of all of the 
ake States, is tragic. Naturally, almost the entire 
‘State was covered with pine, hemlock, and_ the 
valuable hardwoods. Lumbering proceeded without 
regard fo conservation, until more than 8,000,006,- 
ft. were cut annually; until exhaustion of supply 
‘cut production. : 
Superior, at the head of Lake Superior. opposite 
Duluth, is the main terminus of the Great Northern 
“Railway, and has great ore, lumber. wheat and coal 
Bec es with considerable manufacturing of iron 
roducts. 
* The Wisconsin Unemployment Compensation Act, 
‘the first adopted by any American State. went into 
effect (July 1, 1934), affecting more than 1,500 em- 
‘ployers and about 400,000 employees receiving less 
than $1.500 annually each. . 
Wisconsin was the first State to set up (1917) 
_@ cooperative crop reporting organization jointly 
with the Federal Goyernment—s system which has 
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resorts that beckon 
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Mellen: annually attracts 
The principal falls, 
ry peered eke weueh flank it, has 
as Copper Falls... 
par f higher education include 
The 15 institutions 0 ¢) Bae tar aaerte 
ilwaukee Downer Col- 
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ports sent by the Jesuit missionaries in New Frante 
to their order in Europe, merely says. “‘When they 
(Nicolet and his companions) reached their desti- 
nation they fastened two sticks in the earth and 
hung gifts thereon so as to relieve these tribes 
from the notion ‘of mistaking them for enemies to 
be massacred.”’ 


W yoming 
CAPITAL, Cheyenne—Equality (Suffrage) State 
STATE FLOWER, Indian Ly oer oTrar 
Cedant Arma Togae (Let Arms Yield to the Gown) 


—ARBA, 97,914 sq. mi.; rank, 8{h— 
250,742; rank, 48th. amma 


Wyoming, a Mountain Group State, is bounded 
on the north by Montana, on the east by South 
Dakota and Nebraska, on the south by Colerado © 
and Utah, and on the west by Utah, Idaho and — 
Montana. It is a lofty region, its mean elevation 
about, 6,000 ft.—a broad plateau traversed by the 
Rocky Mountains, highest point of which is Mt. 
Gannett, 13,785 ft. Topography is varied. 

Its waters flow in all directions, drainage by the 
Green River to the southwest, by the Yellowstone 
and Snake Rivers te the northwest. by the Big ~ 
Horn to the north, and by the North Platte. Sweet- 
water*and Laramie Rivers to the southeast. none 
of them navigable. “ 

The climate is that of the rarefied air of high 
elevations, and is salutary, with severe winters and 
pleasant summers, moisture precipitation being low 
at_about 12 inches mean annually. ’ 

The soil in its entirety requires irrigation. The 
crops include corn, wheat, oats, potatoes, hay, 
alfalfa and fruit. No State produces a sugar 
beet with a higher sugar content, and the aver-- 
age yield for. the beets is 13.5 tons an acre. 
The production. of certified seed potatoes is ex- 
tensive. Great mineral resources, not fulty devel- 
oped, include coal, petroleum, gold, silver, iron gna 
copper’ Since the days of the cattle kings the 
State has been recognized as one of the greatest 
of livestock States; more than 800,000 head of 
fine beef cattle and 4,000,000 head of sheep and 
lambs graze on the prairies, ranches and farms. 
The wool clip is of great value, Dairying is im- 
portant in several sections. ¢ 

The University of Wyoming is in Laramie. : 

The first guaranty of equal suffrage to women” 
in the United States was contained in. the Act 
of 1869 of the Territorial Legislature of Wyoming. 
The Constitution, subsequently adepted by the 
voters of Wyoming, was confirmed by Congress 
(July 1, 1890) and Wyoming was admitted into the 


Union. M :: 
Indian Reservation is in the west 


The Shoshone 
central part of the State. aa 
The first white settlement, established (about ~ © 
1834) was old Fort Laramie, now & national 
monument. The area had been used by trappers 
(about 1820). ti 
Yellowstone National Park (3,472 sq. mi.), the 
oldest and best known of the national parks (set 
aside in 1872) is principally in the extreme north- 
western portion of Wyoming but pare in Idaho 
and Montana. High above sea level (6,000 ft. and 
over) it is heavily forested and is a game preserve 
and bird sanctuary. The Great Falls of the Yel-~ 
lowstone are higher than Niagara. In the Park 


are found more and greater geysers than in allthe ~~ 
rest of the world put together, and Old Faithful a 
Geyser is the greatest single attraction in the 
United States national parks. The pee has no E 
discovered by John Colter (1807). 
National Park (establish ® 
Six National) — 
and six partly 


It is the largest hot spring known, 
135 degrees 
which contain ae 

ecessful treatment of 


The Grand, Middle, and South Tetons 
the historic Trois Tetons, which were 
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United States—Descriptive; Wyoming, Alaska _ 


held undisputed sway over the country dominated 
by the Trois Tetons. Then, as now, Jackson Hole 
Was literally a happy hunting ground, and. while 


_ the severe winters precluded permanent habitation. 


durin 


the milder seasons, bands 0: dians fre- 
quently entered the bas 


Eno fay ates “osu 
ditions. They represented many tribes. 

hostile ‘fo each other; the dreaded B. eet, the 
Crows, the Nez Perce, the Flatheads, the Shoshoni. 


\-and others. 


the Jackson Hole side the Teton Range pre- 
sents one of the most precipitous mountain fronts 
on the continent. Except for Teton Pass, at its 


“ southern.end, the*range is practically an insuper- 


able barrier. Forty miles in length, it springs 
‘abruptly from Jackson Hole and only a few miles 
west of base attains’ elevations of nearly 


’ ' 13,000 ft. above the sea. Thus most of the range 
' is lifted above timber line into the realm of per- 


petual snow, and in its deeper recesses small 
glaciers still linger. The grandeur of the beetling 


_ 8ray crags, sheer precipices, and perennial snow 


fields, is enhanced on this side by the total ab- 


sence of foothills and by contrast with the rela- 


tively flat’ floor of Jackson Hole, from which they 
are usually viewed. 


re Alaska 


CAPITAL, Juneau—Territorial Flower, Forget- 
me-not—Area, 586,400 square POPULA- 
TION, 72,524. 


an Organized Territory of the United 


__ Alaska, 
| States, including the Aleutian Islands, occupies 


the northwestern part of the North American 
continent, with all the islands near its coast ex- 
cept Bering and Cooper Islands. It is bounded on 
the north by the Arctie Ocean, the east by the 
Yukon Territory of Canada and British Columbia, 
the southwest by the Pacific Ocean and on the 


' ‘west by Bering Sea and the Arctic Ocean. At the 


end of the Peninsula is the Valley of 10,000 Smokes 
(near Katmai), so named because of the constant 
discharge of vapor from lands thick with volcanic 
formations. Southeast Alaska is a narrow strip 
between Canada and the Pacific Ocean, to the 
west of which lies the Alexander Archipelago. The 
Yukon (1,800 miles) is the principal river. Its 
chief tributaries are the Tanana, Porcupine and 
Koyukuk, . * \ 
Affected by the warm Japanese current, the 
coastal temperature rarely falls below zero and 


‘ rises to 80 degrees in the summer. The section 


abundant rainfall. In the interior there is 
8 difference of 150 degrees between winter and 
summer temperatures; in some. parts 60 below 
in winter and 90 above in summer. 

Alaska has 23 incorporated towns whose assessed 
valuation totals $45,464,277, a decrease of $43,493 
(1943), ‘The rates of taxation range from 5 to 20 
mills. Incorporated places of 1,000 population or 
More, are: Juneau, 5,729; Ketchikan, 4,695; 
Anchorage, 3,495; Fairbanks, 3,455; Sitka, 1,987: 
Nome, 1,559; Petersburg, 1,333: ‘Wrangell, 1,162. 

By Tace, the 1939 census figures show 39,170 
white population, of whom 33,384 are native-born 
and 8,786 are foreign-born. Of the 32,458 native 
‘stock, 32,248 were native-born and 210 foreign- 
born. The native stock is divided as follows: Aleut, 


5,559; Eskimo, 15,576, Indian 11,283. Of the 263 


Japanese, 149 are native born and 114 foreign-born. 
Other (Pied total 633, native-born 611, and foreign- 


Alaska has vast forests, along the coasts, of 
which more than 21 million acres are in forest 
Teservations, from which the total annual cut 
ts between 40 and 50 million board feet. The 
total estimated timber volume is 84,700,000,000 


_ board feet;.the average volume per acre of the 


commercial timber stands about 26,000 board feet. 
_ Russia offered (as early as 1855) to sell the 
territory to the United States. The offer was 
declined. During President Buchanan’s adminis- 
tration negotiations for purchase were opened, 
hut were called off by Russia after an offer of 
$5,000,000 had been made. Credit for the fina! 
purchase is given William H. Seward, Secretary 
of State under President Johnson, and the treaty 


of eo nee Was signed (4 A.M., March 30, 1867) 
an 


sent to the Senate for ratification the same 
day. Articles were exchanged and the treaty pro- 
\elaimed by President Johnson (June 20, 1867): 
Pormal oo of the territory took place at 
aS t. 18, 1867). The purchase price was 


000. At first a district (or unorganized ter- 


, ritory), by an act of Congress (approved August 24, 


1912) Alaska was made a Territory. 


The Alaska Territorial Guard (1943) was com- 
pleted and brought to a strength of approximately 
4,200 men and 275 commissioned officers. 

Alaska is governed by a legislative assembly of 
eight senators, elected for four-year terms, and 16 
representatives, elected for two-year, terms, and 
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| block of the earth that has been broken and 


ORGANIZED TERRITORIES 


described as‘ 


“The Teton Range may be 


lifted along its eastern margin, thus being e 
westward. Movement of this 5 along a fract 
is what the geologist terms “faulting.” The 


species of trout, 20,000 miles of fishing streams, 
130,000 acres of fishing lakes, 140,000 big ame 


rodeos and other outdoor shows, Indian sun dances, 
numerous historical locations identified with im- 
portant chapters in the winning of the west, thes 
largest ice fields in the continental United States. 
six virgin forest wilderness areas, and a living ands 
breathing hospitality—a touch of the Old Wests 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


the Congress of the United States which has re- 
served to itself the right to legislate on certain 
subjects. The legislative assembly meets every 
two years for 60 days but can be called in special 
session by the governor who is appointed for 2am 
four-year term -by the President. Alaska has ones 
Delegate in Congress, elected biennially, but he hasigp 
no vote. The Governor is Ernest Gruening: - -~" 
Mt. McKinley National Park 3,030 square miles, § 
(established 1917) was created primarily to protect ij 
the great herds of mountain sheep and caribou on” 
this-part of the Alaska Range. Mount McKinley ¥ 
(20,300 feet above sea level) is the highest moun- 
tain in North America and one of the loftiest in- 
the world when measured from base to summit. | 
The park also contains Mount Foraker (17,000 
zoek) Mount Russell (11,500 feet), and four large 
glaciers. t 
Glacier Bay National Monument, in South- - 
easterff Alaska (created 1925) was (1939) increased | 
to 3,850 square miles, to include the Fairweather ° 
Range of high peaks and glaciers, with Mt. Fair- - 
weather (15,300 feet) the loftiest peak. 1 
Katmai National Monument on the shore of! 
Shelikof Straits; Alaska Peninsula, created (1918) } 
and enlarged (1931) contains 4,212 square miles di 
its primary attraction is the ‘Valley of Ten? 
Thousand Smokes,’’ once noted for its steaming f 


80 
has been built, and 18 of the finest totem poles in | 
the world stand in the Monument. $ 
Old Kasaan National Monument, located on | 
Scowl Arm on the east shore of Prince of Wales | 
Island, about 38 acres -in area, was created to} 
protect historic aboriginal ruins of the former * 
Haida Indian village known as Old Kasaan. > | 
Alaska is a hunter’s paradise. Seldom can one | 
be in a country where’ hunting is possible with 
‘so few restrictions. Rivers and lakes afford ex- | 
cellent fishing and deepsea ‘‘strip-fishing’’ for sal- | 
ate Sas become a favorite ‘sport in Southeastern 
aska. a | 
The Alaska Road Commission, created by the Act 
of Congress (1905) is administered by the Goy- | 
ernor in his capacity as ex-officio commissioner — 
for Alaska, with a chief engineer in direct charge 
of the work. Of the road and trails mileage con= 
structed and maintained by the Commission, 2,136 
are road, 13914 ; 259 | 


faced. 

Soe acne Ravect eres 
850, acres, comprises lands set apart from thi 
open public domain between 1900 and 1909 and 
Placed under specialized supervision. to insure 


were regraded and widened, and 10434 miles a | 


to. Tanana, Ruby, Galena, Ho y 
Marshall. Alaska is setved by 


ymship companies but statistics on tonnage 

assengers handled are not available. aay 

The chief food supply of the natives living along 
he western and northern coasts, Hamely. the 
hale, Seal and walrus, had become so depleted (by 
B90) by energetic white whalers that a new food 
psource Was necessary ~-to prevent human suffer- 
ng, -So between 1891 and 1902 1,200 reindeer were 
m ted from Siberia with private and Govern- 
nent funds, and it is the increase from these ant- 
nals (estimated to be 140,000, of which natives 
wn about 110,000 and the Government the rest) 
yhich graze tundra ranges along the west coast 
A¥aska in an area about the size of California. 
t the close of the year (1943) there were 2,528 
tive reindeer owners. 

: farming retains its place as an important 
ndustry but droppe@ to a low level due to war 
onditions. Total production was 291,108 pelts 
alued at $2,048,942. Heading the list are beavers, 
5,446 skins bringing $454,380; 212,352 muskrats 
24,704); 33,705 mink ($421,312). 

“The combined wildlife resources of Alaska are 
Stimated roughly at $100,000,000. 

Early in 1944 was announced the establishment 
~ the Territory as Region 6 of the Fish and 
Idlife Service under its own regional director 

vith headquarters at Juneau. 
killing on the Pribilof I¢iands was brought 
ader control (1910) and pelagic sealing prohibited 
yy treaty (1911). The largest take of fur-seal 

kins under controlled conditions was recorded 
wees) when 117,164 skins were secured from sur- 
seals on the Pribilof Island, an increase of 

2,151 over 1941, and the largest take since 1889. 

} in previous years, att a were confined inso- 
as possible to surplus 3-year-old males. The 

jomputation ee of Aug. 10, 1943) showed 2,720,780 

als in the Pribilof herd, an increase of 381,766 

1941. Only 127 fur-seal skins had _ been 
n at the Pribilof Islands when war activities 

n the area caused the armed forces to evacuate 
he population in June. Therefore, no computation 
us made in 1942. 

Byproducts of the fur-seal industry included 
9,259 gallons of fur-seal oil, allocated by the 
Var Food Administration to leather tanning oil 
rms, and sold for $63,043. Fur-seal mfeal pro- 
ced totaled 782,000 pounds, of which only 244,- 
80 unds were shipped to Seattle due to lack 

quate transport facilities. Meal shipped to 
hat port, sold through competitive bidding at the 
eiling price of $80,3875 per ton for a total of 

10,190.92, including cost of containers. The 
smainder of the fur-seal meal was held on the 

Pribilof Islands and will be shipped and sold 
ith the 1944 production. 

Products of Alaska fisheries (1943) amounted 
© 332,719,560 pounds as prepared for market, an 
preaze Of over 8 per cent _(1942), valued at 

66,516,317 ($56,507,699). Commercial fisheries em- 

bloyed 23,711, an increase of 495 over the previous 


“the pack of canned salmon (1943) was 5,428,269 
pases valued at $57,823,679 (5,075,866 in 1942, 

8,298,913). Ketchikan boasts that more salmon 
§ canned in that city than any other in the 


Id. 

Gola is mined in southeast Alaska, in the in- 
erior along the Yukon River, and at Nome and 
everal other places in the west. 

“Coal and petroleum production is increasing. 
“The University of Alaska is near Fairbanks in 

Mege. Public schools (44 rural, 18 city) em- 
Sloyed 302 teachers and had an enrollment of 
5.349 white and mixed-blood pupils. Elementary 
hool enrollment (Indian, Eskimo and Aleut) 
s 6,240, and 430 high school pupils; 119 day 
and 3 vocational schools were m intained. 
During the year 22 -air carriers operated. The 
ska Communication System, furnishing tele- 
aphic service, is under the Signal Corps of the 
fnited States Army. It has 41 stations serving 
ne Territory and continuous communication 
service el maintained with * the continental 
U tates. 
prade is almost entirely with the United States. 
rmports are chiefly meat products, dairy products. 
5 ains, vegetables, fruit, tobacco, cotton and 
eT “manufactures, logs, boards, ete. paper 
eee ares: pees) oOO ee 
a + motor and other 7 : 
Beoris of tediiendise from Alaska to the 
Inited States (exclusive of gold and silver) ar 

(chiefly salmon); furs and fur skins. » : 
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§ ULATION (1940 census) ¢ hes . 
Hawaii—the crossroads of the Pacific— titers 
oh le, ceded its sovereignty to 
- action of its ea) fedoras ciganized as & 
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a) . 
in longitude 154° 40’—160° 30’. west, 
Pere nn oo nerth, and more than 2,- 


en < United States—Descriptive; Alaska, Hawaii 


fron and ‘steel manu-- 


CAR TAL, Honolulu—Ares, 6,454 square, rotles— 
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000 miles from the nearest mainland. The grow 
extends for 390 miles from northwest to donénanet: 
comprising 6,454 square miles of which 6,441 are 
land and of which 4,021 are in Hawaii. The out- 
lying islands of Baker, Canton, Enderbury, How- 
land, Jarvis, Johnston (area not available) and 
Midway, with.an area of 13 square miles and popu- 
lation of 560) are not under the jurisdiction of the’ 
Territory, but often included for census purposes. 
The islands are mountainous and_ volcanic in’ 
origin, filled with extinct craters, Haleakala on 
Maui being the largest in the world. On the 
Island of Hawaii is Mauna Kea (altitude 13,784 
a quiescent, and Mauna Loa (altitude 13,686 
ft.), active. Sixteen miles east of the latter is the 
largest active volcano in the world, Kilauea (alti- 
tude 4,090 ft.) with its ‘“‘pit.of eternal fire’; a 
wonderful feature of the Hawaiian National Park. 
The Hawaiian Islands were discovered by Capt. 
Cook (1778) and there he met his death on his 
second visit (1779). King Kamehameha brought 
the islands under one rule (1791), Hawaii hbe- 
came a constitutional monarchy in 1840, A revo- 
lution drove Queen Lilluokalani from the throne 
(1893). An attempt to secure annexation to the 


United States failing, a republic was proclaimed 


(July 4, 1894). 

There are more than 1,000,000 acres in the for- 
est reserves, and the total area of public lands’ 
exceeds 1,500,000 acres. The soil is fertile and all 
tropical and sub-tropical fruits and vegetables are 
grown. Large quantities of small timber and saw 
logs, for use in the war effort and to reduce the 
strain on shipping facilities, have been cut. 

The sugar and pineapple industries maintain 
production at a comparatively high level in view 
of continued acute labor and supplies shortages 
and the continued utilization of extensive portions 
of their lands for military purposes. Two-thirds 
of the canned pineapple and pineapple juice 
packed during the year (June 30, 1944) was set 
aside for. the armed forces. Retail and other 
business remained at a relatively high level -in 
spite of manpower shortages and eontinued cur-~- 
tailment of shipping space. Internal Revenue col- 
lections totaled $149,643,817 (1943-44) as com- 
pared with $75,996,558 during the previous year. 
Gross postal receipts were $8,673,187 ($5,191,504). 

Other important prewar shipments to the main- 
land included canned fish valued at $986,049; fiber 
insulating board, $963,401; and molasses, $647,116, 
as well as cattle hides, potatoes, bananas, coffee, 
nuts and papaya juice. 


aports from the mainland (1940, with no later 


data available) included -iron and steel manufac- 


tures, °$16,156,367; petroleum and products, $12,-4 — 


312,290; automobiles and other vehicles, 7,205,666; 


electrical. machinery and apparatus, 


$5,322,561; tobacco and manufactures, $4,123,36 
industrial machinery, $5,007,784. 

With the importation of meat, canned goods, 
vegetables, etc. from the mainland curtailed, the 
war found the island unprepared to meet the prob- 
lem of a self-sustaining food supply, and an in- 
ventory (Dec. 31, 1941) showed only 42 days’ 
supply. Steps were taken to stimulate local pro- 
duction and the.food situation has been greatly 
improved. 
approximately 8,000,000 pounds of truck and field 
crops as against 5,700,000 in 1942. In addition 
more than 10,000 victory gardens have augmente 
commercial food production, helping to relieve the 
fresh vegetables and feed crops shortages. A good 
reserve of food is now on hand. 

Hog production has increased. The poultry in- 
dustry is making gains. Thousands of chickens 
and jaying hens had been destroyed by order of 
the military to conserve feed. Backyard farms of 
chickens, 
cattle is holding its own. } 

Fishing, restricted directly after the outbreak 
of war, is now permitted under specified condi- 
tions. ‘Lack of fishermen, boats and equipment 
have retarded the program but it is improving. 

Total imports and exports (1940) were $238,506, - 
066, an increase of over $14,000,000 over 1939. Im- 
ports from mainland nited States were $127,439,- 
539, and from foreign countries, $7,999,062; ex- 
ports to mainland United States, $102,145,130, and 
to foreign countries, $922,335. 

The native population of Hawaii at the time of 
discovery has been estimated at about 200,000. 
With civilization it has dwindled and the race 
seems destined to disappear through intermarriage 
and other stocks rather than oy eath. 

Population estimates as of July 1, 1940 and 1941 


Island { ty). 1941 
5 county 
By of Honolulu 200;158 
Rural Oahu ......--- tae 
Gity GMO Vis. 22,6 
he ee To 45, 
unty of Kalawao 
Gounity of Kauai 33,479 
County of Maui ... 52,495 
Potals’..>..+--..00: Lido eReaes 426,654 465,339 


6,182;207; — 
meat products, $5,626,125; wood and err 


In June (1943) there was an output: of . 


ucks and r&bbits have helped. Beet 
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The estimated population, by races (July 1, 1941) 
with non-citizens totals in parentheses, was: 
Hawaiian, 14,246; Part-Hawaiian, 52,445; Puerto 
Rican, 8,460; Caucasian, 139,299 (2,328); Chinese, 
24,886 (4,351); Japanese, 124,351 (35,183); Korean, 
4,628 (2,253); Filipino, 18,050 (34,010); all others, 
832 (17). Total, 387,197 (78,142)—465,339. 

The islands expressed their desire for state- 
hood at the elections (1940) with 39,413 voting in 
fayor and 19,911 against. _ . 

The Governor of Hawaii issued a proclamation 
(Dec. 7, 1941) suspending the writ of habeas 
corpus, declaring martial law and requesting the 
‘Commanding General to exercise all the powers 
normally exercised by judicial officers and em- 
ployees of the Territory and the counties thereof. 
A military government was set up exercising 
executive, judicial and legislative functions and 
regulating and directing numerous civilian activi- 
ties. This situation continued until Feb. 8, 1943, 
. when proclamations were issued by the Governor 
/ of Hawaii and the Commanding General, re- 

storing to civil authority the management of 

civil affairs as of March 10, 1943. : 

The chief executive officer of the Tebritory ot 

Hawaii is the Governor, who is appointed by the 
* President with the approval of the Senate for a 

four-year-term, and who must be a resident of the 

islands for. three years to be eligible for appoint- 


. beqs : 
iA The Philippines 
' CAPITAL, Manila (Luzon)—AREA, 115,600 square 
miles—POPULATION (1940 Census) 16,350,000. 


The Philippines, the largest island group in 
the Malay Archipelago, was discovered by Ma- 
gellan (1521) and conquered by Spain (1565); they 
were ceded to the United States by the Treaty of 

| Paris (Dec. 10, 1898) following the Spanish-Amer- 
‘jean War. ‘Admiral Dewey had destroyed the 
Spanish fleet in Manila Bay (May 1, 1898), and 
Major Gen. Wesley Merritt captured the- City 
of Manila (Aug. 13). ; 
The land area of the islands 114,830 square miles 
_ lies between 21° 10’ and 4° 40’ north latitude and 
“between 116° 40’ and 126° 34’ east longitude. There 
are 7,083 islands extending 1,150 statute miles from 
north to south and 682 miles from east t6 west: 

- Of this number 462 have an area of one square mile 
| or over; 2,441 are named and 4,642 unnamed. About 
63 per cent of the archipelago is suitable for culti- 
yation but only 41.1 per cent was cultivated by the 

Filipinos. f 

Eleven of the islands have an area of more 

h Ofnan 1,000 square miles each. They are: Luzon, 
). 40,814; Mindanao, 36,906; Samar, 5,124; Negros, 
- P. 4,500; Panay, 4,448: ‘Mindoro, 

3,794; Radley 2,799; Cebu, 1,695; Bohol, 1,534; 


em, 1,255. 

The chief cities; with their populations, are 
Manila (623,362); Cebu (142,912); Zamboanga 
- (431,729); Davao (95,444); Tloilo (88/203): Bacolod 

57,703) and Baguio (24,122). The islands have a 
. foreign population (1939 census) of 166,977, includ- 
~ 117,461 Chinese, 29,262 Japanese and 8,739 Ameri- 
ned gene ‘rar aaihg of the military personnel and their 
_ families. + - 
* Other groups in the Archipelago are the Sulu, or 
Jolo Islands in the South, the Babuyanes ‘and 
Batanes in the North, the Catanduanes in the East, 
and Calamianes in the West. i 
’ The archipeligo has a coast line of 14,407 statute 

Miles. There are 21 fine harbors and eight land- 

_ locked straits. Manila Bay, with an area of 770 

Square miles, and a circumference of 120 miles, is 

the finest harbor in the Far East. It is a roadstead 

in all parts of which vessels can anchor, but a 

breakwater has been constructed for shelter in bad 

weather. Manila, Cebu, Iloilo, Zamboanga, Jolo 
| Ararri, Davao and Legaspi are the ports of entry. 
ba" Princess Hadji Piandao, niece and adopted 

‘ daughter of the late Jamalul Kiram II, Sultan of 
Sulu, transferred (April, 1940) legal ownership of 
hundreds of islands in the Sulu Archipelago to the 
Commonwealth of the Philippines. Estimates of 
the number of islands in the Archipelago vary be- 
tween 250 and 700, scattered for 220 miles from 
Mindanao southwestward to Borneo. The islands 
are populated chiefly by Moslem natives. 

-The extensive mountain system of the Philippines 
belongs to the succession of volcanic ranges of the 

acific system of the world’s surface. There are 20 
ae more or less active volcanoes. Mount Apo, 9,610 
ita ft., in Mindanao, and Mayan Volcano, 7,943 ft., in 

Albay, are the most famous. Between the moun- 
tains, stored with minerals, and the seaJie great 
' fertile, well-watered plains. The principal islands 

pays jabartany. river ene, wre 

average temperature during the four. win' 

months is about 78° F.s in the three hot bao 

April to June, about 84; in the other months, about 

80. The nights are seldom unpleasantly hot. 

Bight distinct languages and 87 dialects are 


Governor, with the approval of the 
Senate. The governor is Ingram M. Stainba 


The Legislaturé consists of the Senate» 
15 members, elected for four-year terms; = ie 
the House of Representatives, of 30 memba 
elected for two-year -terms. The Delegate > 
Congress is elected every two years, and has fi 
privileges in the house, but no vote. ci 2 

Honolulu, on the Island of Oahu, is the capa 
and chief commercial city and port. of the is. 

It has a fine natural harbdr. It has never b@ 
hotter than 88 degrees or colder than 56 degra 
in the records of the U. S. Weather Bureau, ~ 

The University of Hawaii (founded 1907) is 
Honolulu. The majority of native Hawaiians | 
Christians. Despite handicaps—staff maintena, 
and replacements, shortages of supplies and how 
ing of students—the University continued to m™ 
its obligations; 2,204 enlisted men were atter 
ing credit and noncredit courses on the camyp 
(1943-44) and 29,736 United States Armed For 
Institute’ correspondents lessons were handle 


_. DEPENDENCIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


spoken. About 4,000,000 read or understand Br 
lish,- About two-thirds of the inhabitants, « 
Roman Catholics and about 1,000,000 belong to + 
Independent Catholic Church, organized by a/F! 
pino priest, Fr. Gregorio Agilpar, in the 1899. : 
surrection. There are about 500,000 Moslems # 
500,000 Pagans. . 
The Tydings-McDufiie Independence Act, pass 
by Congress and signed by President Roosey 
(March 24, 1934)" and passed by the Philipp» 
Legislature (May 1) provides for the. Philippi 
to be cut adrift from the United States (1946)_~ 
The act provides for the recognition of Philippi 
indepensience after a 10-year transitional-comm 
wealth government with a Filipino Chief Executi™j 
The United States pledges itself to abandon mi 
tary bases in the Philippines. The question 
naval bases was held open. Immigration from. t! 
ae is limited to a maximum annual quota ¥j 


Reciprocal , free trade_ relations between f 
United Statés and the Philippines have i 
since the Act of Congress of Aug. 5, 
The Tydings-McDufie Act.continued these 
tions during the ten-year transitional period exees 
that these annual quotas. were set up on. im) 
into the United States of Philippine products: Rul 
Sugar, 800,000 long tons; refined sugar; 50,000 ore! 
coconut oil, 200,000 tons; of cordage, rope a. 
twine. of abaca, 3,000,000 lbs. Imports in excess } 
these quotas are subject to the same duty paid t 
like commodities from other countries. ef 
All other Philippines exports, except those uné¢ 
quota, will have to pay export taxes, starting wi H 
5% of the regular U. S. tariff in 1941 and gradu: 
raised every year by 5% until 1946, eT 
A new Constitution, drafted by a Constitutio 
al Convention provides for a single legislatili 
chamber, the National Assembly, of 120 membe 
chosen every three years, with extensive powe 
over the judiciary, regulation of capital and 
utility franchises, supervision of power develon 
ment and exploitation of natural -resources, Tt 
term of the President and Vice President. is for si 
years, and the President cannot succeed himses 
_A Supreme Court, COTMPrIsins a Chief Justice ¢ 
six Justices appointed by the President, cannm 
declare a law or a treaty unconstitutional exce!d 
va iramins Nore: Freedom of the press aM 
a ght of assem eed 
the Bill of Rights. bata Wiener 
e constitutional convention declared ‘‘ ne 
in the public domain, all waters, minerals, ee i 
petroleum, all forces of potential energy and othi 
natural resources of the Philippines belong to tit 
State and their disposition, exploitation, develop 
HERP ene) utilization are limited to citizens of th 
or corporations and 3 
which 60% of the capital is owned ecoclatioaay 
chiser aati ot te 
Ses shall not be granted for longer than 50 year 
and shall be subject to amendmen on 
Tepeal by the National ‘Assembly. , alter 
the-suffrage on equal tern 
by the Legislature (Nov. | 
they vo ed i 
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hey were inaugurated (Nov. 15). President 
and Vice President Osmena were inaugu- 
ee oie ee Onn — second terms. The 
D commissioner to the Philip- 
ie is Paul V. McNutt. _ a 
hree amendments to the Constitution were 
opted (1940) by referendum. They provided for 
e establishment of a bicameral legislature to 
sive a salary of $3,000 a year; the establishment 
an electoral commission to take charge of the 
forcement of the election laws, and the shorten- 
g of the terms of the President and Vice Presi- 
ao six to four years with one re-election 
President Roosevelt signed (Nov. 13, 1943) a bill 
ding the terms of President Quezon and Vice 
ident Osmena until the expulsion of the Japa- 
se from the Islands. President Quezon died (Aug. 
1944) and was succeeded by Vice President Os- 
esident Roosevelt signed (June 30, 1944) two 
olutions of Congress covering the policy of the 
hited States toward the Philippines. One resolu- 
bn declares it to be the policy of “‘the Congress 
at the United States shall drive the treacherous 
ding Japanese from the Philippine Islands, re- 
ore as quickly as possible the orderly, free demo- 
latic processes of government to the Filipino peo- 
6, and thereupon establish the complete inde- 
mdence of the Philippine Islands as 2 separate 
erning nation.’’ The second measure permits 
@ acquisition of air and land bases and naval 
hd fueling stations by the United States. 

t President Quezon’s request President Roose- 
Mt detailed Gen. Douglas MacArthur, retiring 
n ef of Staff of the United States Army, as 
itary adviser to the Government. He made 
Mblic (June 19, 1936) an army defense plan 
fling for a fleet of 50 to 100 small, fast torpedo 
jats for coast defense, a 250-plane air force, & 

ar army of about 930 officers and 6,500 men 

h a reserve corps raised under universal mili- 

¥ service and trained in schools and out at the 

te of 40,000 a year. The total registration_of 

ear-old Filipinos then exceeded 148,000. The 

st he placed at $8,000,000 a year. The National 

ssembly (Aug. 8, 1936) appropriated $1,400,000 
build training centers. 

When Japan attacked the Commonwealth (Dec. 

1941), the Philippine Army had 2 trained reserve 

approximately 150,000 men. Of-this number, 
me 80,000 already had been called up for active 
hty. These figures are exclusive of the Philippine 
scouts, a division of about 10,000 Filipinos with 
merican officers, counted as an integral part of 
he Army of the United States 

e military forces of the Ph: 


mmand the forces. 
‘Japan occupied the Philippines (1942) and Presi- 
snt Quezon came to the United States with Vice 
ident Osmena and two members of his cab- 
and established a Government-in-Exile in 
hington, D. C. 
ative government was resumed (June 
ion of Congress since 
It_ was 
Mac- 


ge, Eng! “ 

falayan dialect) but t 

Approxima 
00,000 Sp 


the Philippines, 
rsity of Santo Tomas. ( 

nder the American 

ies, including 

an University 

the Presbyterian. 


Philippine literacy 


The rate in 1903 was ;a 


toducts are-—unhusked 
pis m Cahmte eth 
d , tobacco and maguey. - 
fruit is the ‘pineapple but there are also man- 
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goes, papaya, lanzones, pilinut, chico, mandarins 
and oranges. 

Forests provide cabinet and construction timber 
in large quantities; also gums and resins, vegetable 
Qils, rattan and bamboo, tan and dye barks and 
dye woods. Rubber is being cultivated as well as 
the Chinchona tree for quinine. : 
_ Baguio, in the hills, 100 miles north of Manila, 
is the center of the gold mining district. 

Silver, lead, zinc, copper, iron, coai, petroleum, 
chromite, asbestos and manganese are mined, 
well as clay, marble, salt, etc. The islands are rich 
in mineral resources. It is estimated that there are 
75 square miles of coal fields containing lignite 
and bituminous. 


Wake and Midway Islands 


The United States flag-was hoisted over Wake 
Island (July 4, 1898) by Gen. F. V. Greene, com= 
manding Second Detachment Philippine expedition. 
With its two sister islands. Wilkes and Peale, it is 
in the direct route from Hawaii to Hong Kong, 
about 2,000 miles from the first and 3,000 miles 
from the second; and 1,290 miles from Guam. The 
group is four and one-half miles long and one ana 
one-half miles wide and the total land area is 
about 2,600 acres. P 

The Midway Islands. owned by the United States. 
are a group in the North Pacific, 1.200 miles north- 
west of the Hawaiian Islands. The area of the 
group is 28 square miles, and population (Census. 
1930) was 25, increased to 118 (1936); both are 
included in the totals for Hawaii. 

Wake Island was occupied by Japanese forces 
(Dec. 24, 1941) after 14 days of fighting. 

Wake and the Midway Islands assumed new 
importance (1935) as landing stages for trans- 
Pacific airplanes. 

Kure Island, on the westerly edge Of the 
Hawaiian group, of value as an air base, was 
placed under control of the Navy by Presidential 
order (Feb. 21, 1936). 

Howland, Jarvis and Baker Islands, south of 
the Hawaiian group. also of value as air bases 


and owned by the United States, were settled and pe 


equipped as aerological stations (1936) by young 
Hawaiians acting under_the Federal Division o 
Territories and Insular Possessions. ‘5 


Canal Zone and Panama Canal - 


The Canal Zone is a strip of land extending five 
miles on either side of the axis of the Panama 
Canal but not including the cities of Panama or 
Colon, which remain in the Republic of Panama, 
but are under United States jurisdiction im the 
matter of sanitation and quarantine. The port at 
the Caribbean entrance, formerly a part of Colon. 
is Cristobal; and at the Pacific entrance Balboa, 
while to the east of Panama is the residential town 
of Ancon, with hotel and hospital. 5 

The strip of land was granted_to the United 
States by Panama by treaty (Feb. 26, 1904) 
the compensation being $10,000,000, with annual 
payments of $250,000 in- addition. 
dividuals are allowed to acquire land. 

The Canal Zone, including land and water, but 
excluding the water within the three-mile limits 
from the Atlantic and Pacific ends, has an area of 
553 square miles of which 362 are land. Gatun Lake, 
with the water at its normal level of 85 feet above 
sea level, has an area of, 163.4 square miles, The 
zone has a population (1940 census) of 51,827, an 
increase of 31,3% in ten years. 

The Canal Zone is a Government reservation ad- 
ministered by the organization known as The 
Panama Canal. This is an independent Mae Ly 
tion in the Government seryice whose head is the 
Governor, directly under the President. AS a 
matter of executive arrangement, the Secretary. of 
War represents the President in the administration 
of Cana! Affairs. The Zone is fortified and. occupied 
by a garrison in addition to the civilian employees 
of the Canal and railroad. The Governor is Maj. 
Gen. J. C. Mehaffey. _ , 

The Army maintains air ports at France Field on 
the Atlantic side and. Albrook Field on Balboa 
Heights on the Pacific side. 

THE PANAMA CANAL 


The Panama Canal is a lock and lake type canal. 
Gatoneinn the varies of Panama between the 
ean aribbean ; 
aoe Suit, of Panama) tee headquarter z 
eights, Canal Zone, It is appro 
Balbo Ttitade and 79° West longitude, almost due 


But at Colon there are small tides of one 


eae Yat Panama large tides of 10 feet above 
and he average i 


the Rio Grande. Dams were built across these 


yalleys to form lakes on which the ships af nee 
yi . 


No private in- © 


Sea) and the Pacific _ 


the intervening ‘divide, was made by excavating 

Culebra Cut (officially named Gaillard Cut). 

* The summit elevation, i. e., the surface of Gatun 
Lake and of Gaillard Cut, which is an artificial arm 
of the lake. is normally 85 feet above sea level, and 
the bottom of the Cut was excavated to 40 feet 
above sea level, giving normal depth of 45 feet. 
The channel through Gatun Lake is 2394 miles 
long, and the Cut+is 8 miles long 

“The locks serve to raise ships fromthe sea to the 

summit level, or to lower them to sea after they 

have crossed the Isthmus. On the Atlantic side 
the lift is made at Gatun Locks, which have 3 steps 
or chambers, called lower, middle, and upper. On 
the Pacific side, one step is made at Pedro Miguel 

Lock, at the Pacific end of Gaillard Cut, and two 

~ at Miraflores Locks, about a mile to the south; 

between them is Miraflores Lake, with its surface? 
normally 54 feet above sea level. Sections at sea 

' level extend between the Atlantic Ocean and Gatun 

“Locks, six and two-thirds miles, and between the 

Pacific and Miraflores Locks, eight miles. 

_ The line of the Canalis northwest-southeast, and 
the Pacific end is 27 miles east of the Atlantic end. 

' “The Canal is 44.04 nautical miles or 50.72 statute 

miles in length, at least 300 feet wide at the bottom 

of excavated channels, 110 feet wide in. the lock 
¢thambers, which have a usable length of 1,000 feet. 

Depth varies but is not less than 41 feet in sea level 

sections or with surface of Gatun Lake. y 

‘A concrete dam across the Chagres River at 
Athajuela was completed (1935) creating Madden 
Lake. Madden Lake covers approximately 22 
Square miles at maximum level, 260 feet above sea 
level, providing reserve storage, of 22 billion cubic 
feet of water for use in maintaining the level of 

- Gatun Lake during dry seasons. 

Gatun Lake covers approximately 165 square 
Miles at normal level. it is impounded behind 
Gatun Dam, built of rock and earth across the 
Chagres River at Gatun, connecting the hills op 
ar a Side with a low hill near the center of the 
valley. 

: +American occupation of the Canal Zone began on 

+ May 4, 1904, and the Canal was opened to traffic on 
} Aug. 15, 1914. Traffic in the early years was 

hampered by slides and reduced by war conditions, 

and the Canal was declared officially opened on 

_ July 12, 1920. The end of the fiscal year 1921 was 

' adopted as the date the Canal could be considered 

_ completed, and the cost as of June 30, 1921,’ with 
interest on the investment in earlier years com- 

founded annually at 3%, was established by the 

reau of Efficiency at $525,812,661. 

‘The Third Locks Project, providing for the con- 
struction of an additional set of locks ‘located 
approximately parallel to, but at some distance 
from, the existing locks at Gatum, Pedro Miguel 
/and Miraflores, and for the construction of the 

mecessary by-pass channels connecting the new 

-, locks with the present Canal channel, together with 
_ such appurtenant facilities as may be deemed 
| ‘necessary, at a total cost not to exceed $277,000,000, 
; ed Soe naa by Act of Congress, approved 

iemhis legislation, authorizing the construction of 

_ additional facilities in the Canal Zone was enacted 

_ for the purpose of more adequately providing for 
the defense of the Panama Canal and for increasing 

; ae id for the future needs of interoceanic 

pping. 

_ (The locks of this new project are to have avail- 

able dimensions of 140 feet by 1,200 feet, with a 
45-foot salt, water draft over the sills. Actual work 
on the new project started July 1,°1940. 


Puerto Rico 


be CAPITAL, San Juan—AREA, 3,435 square miles— 

ros\ POPULATION (1940 Census) 1,869,255. 
Puerto Rico with the Atlantic Ocean on the north 
and the Caribbean Sea on the south, is the €astern- 
most island of the West Indies Group known as the 
Greater Antilles, of which Cuba, Haiti and Jamaica 
are the larger units. Santo Domingo is. about 45 
miles to the west, and St. Thomas 40 miles to the 
* east, The island of Culebra, and Vieques, to the 
+ east and Mona to the west form paft of the terri- 
_ tory. Puerto Rico is 95 miles long and 35 miles wide, 
' with a coast line of about 345 miles. Located with- 
in the trade wind belt, with its mountainous sur- 
face through the middle, from east to west and an 
altitude of 1,500 to 4,400 feet, much of it cultivated 
to the summits, the island is one of the most favor- 
able regions in the tropics. The flat coastal plain is 
fertile but pressure of population has caused culti- 
vation of the poorer lands and the mountain sides. 
The soil is extremely fertile and largely under 
cultivation. The lower lands to the north are well 
watered, but irrigation is needed in the south: 
an extensive system has been constructed by the 
Government. The climate is mild, the range of 
ea oe being from 50 to 90 with an average 
, Puerto Rico 

\ 


Lae rec 
| 


2 
on 


(or Borinquen as it was called. by 


its original native Indians) was discovered by 
peace con- 
ed the first 


Columbus (Noy. 19, 1493). Ponce. 
quered it for Spain (1509) and establis’ 
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_German. 


ee 


; — ie 
oy Ar q 


settlement at Caparra, across the bay fro 


atesi®: 
the Treaty of Paris (Dec. 10, 1898). It is admiy j 
tered under the Organic Act of Puerto ms 
(March 2, 1917, and amended Feb. 3, 1921; Junag, 
1924: March 4, 1927; Feb: 18, 1931; June'5 7% 
27, 1934; Aug. 26, 1937; March 26, May 16, Junge 
1938 and Feb. 12 and Oct. 14, 1940, which | j— 
granted American citizenship to Puerto Rican ' 

granted unrestricted sufirage. The insular 1? 

lature regulates suffrage and women are entilyy: 
to_vote. wa | Bb 

The Governor (Rexford G. Tugwell) is | ii 
pointed by the President. The Legisiature—a Sag) 
ate of 19 members and a House of Representat) 
of 39—is elected for four years by direct v 
There are seven executive departments: Just 
Finance, Interior, Education, Agriculture) | 
Commerce, Labor, and Health, The President 
points, upon confirmation by the Senate, the 
torney General, Commissioner of Education : 
the Auditor. The Governor, subject to confirm 
tion by the Insular Senate, appoints the four * 
maining department heads. Five Justices of 
Supreme Court are appointed by the Preside 
The seven heads of departments form the Exex®, 
tive Council. The island elects a Resident Cc 
missioner at Washington with a voice but. 
vote in the House of Representatives, for a te 
of four years. - 

Sugar, citrus fruits, coconuts, tobacco, comm 
rum, molasses and needlework are the chief 
ports. Distilling of alcohol and the ‘canning 
fruits and vegetables are important. industra 
Molasses production was 28,180,258 gallons / (19% 
of which. 9,889,757 were exported. Local alljj 
ments included 17,050,000 gallons for rum 2 
5,500,000 for industrial allotments. Rum expec 
increase yearly. The. greatest increase in 
manufacture (December, 1943) reached a total p : 
duction of 12,148,768 gallons; shipments to” 
United States, 8,884,171 gallons. .. 3 

Mineral production is insignificant, consisting: 
quarry products and high grade manganese ore 

Land holdings by corporations are limited 
the organic law to no more than 500 acres. La 
holdings have been taken over by the Governmea 
and redistributed in small parcels under the sup 


vision of the Land Authority. 

The island makes its own tax laws and derif 
further revenue; by converting customs levies 
come tax receipts and internal revenue colle 
into the Insular Treasury. a | 

_About one-third of the population resides in t 
cities and towns. There are 544.2. inhabitants # 
the square mile, which exceeds the density of por 
lation of any state except Rhode Island and N 
Jersey. To meet this over-population menace 1 
Insular Legislature (1937) removed the.dissemim 
tion of birth control information from the pens 
ties of the penal code. San Juan has a populatH 
of 169,247; Ponce, 65,182 and Mayaguez, 50,39 
About three quarters of the population are whill 
the remaining quarter Negro. ca 

Although Spanish is the popular language m Lay 
of the people, and especially the younger genen 
tion, speak English, and the Insular Governmes 
fosters intensive instruction in English in tea 
public schools, credited with being the most ef 
cient and up-to-date school system in Lat 
America. : 

Education is free and compulsory since 18: 
In 1944 there were 2,402 schools with an enrod 
ment of 322,338 in both public and private di 
schools: Of this total, 309,595 were in p 
day schools. Most notable progress has 
made in the high schools, with 13,306 pupils, 
senior and 44,692 in junior high schools. E 
University of Puerto Rico is in Rio Piedras; ti 
Polytechnic Institute of Puerto™Rico, in & 

Receipts totaled $156,965,192 of which ts 
637 were revenue; expenditures). $109,924,892. 


bonded debt, $11,244,000, a decrease of $5,15 a 
fl 


qu 


The Roman Catholic religion is dominant. 


in_the year. : , 
United States currency is used exclusively. 4 


Virgin Islands of the U. 


CAPITAL, Charlotte Amalie, formerly St. Thom 


The Virgin Islands of the United States, our mo 
eastern outpost, formerly the Danish West Indi 
were bought for $25,000,000 by the United Stati 
from Denmark, in a treaty roeeerd Jan 
1917). The group consists of ‘three islands, § 
Thomas, St. Croix and St. John, with about. 
smaller ones, -mostly uninhabited. The area of 
three main: islands is 133 Square miles, St. ©: 
claiming nearly two-thirds of it. The pop 
has declined from 43,178 (1835) to 24,889 
largely through emigration to New York. Of { 
about 2.000 are’ white, 3,000 of mixed blood 


=—_—s = oy 


mainder of Negro descendants of th 
ci brought to ans. wholesale slave market 
ptury or two ago. Because of male emigra- 

he female population exceeds the male by 


It a Laas et the oe harbor of 
g) s here at the town of 
ariotte Amalie is situated. It is about 40 miles 
t of Fajardo, the nearest port on the Island of 
rto Rico, and 70 miles from San Juan, the 
ncipal city and port of Puerto Rico. St. Thomas 
‘South, 20° east and 1,442 miles distant from 
W York City. St. Croix is 40 miles south of St. 
pmas. The language is English. 

mgress (1927), conferred citizenship on the 
ives, and under the organic act tune 22, 
6) there is universal suffrage for all who can 
/and write English. Only two per cent of the 
bulation cannot speak English : 
rhe Islands comprise two municipalities, that of 
Thomas and St. John, with a legislative council 
led the Municipal’Council, of seven members, 
H that of St. Croix, with a membership of nine. 

two councils form a Colonial Legislature, 
ich must meet yearly. Elections are biennial. 
p Governor has limited veto powers. The Islands 
under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the 


berior. 

he governor is Charles Harwood. 

Raw sugar output averages,;more than 5,000 tons 
, or about an amount equal to the quota of 
7 Sugar from the Virgin Islands that may be ad- 
ted om we Unfted States under the Jones- 
higan Act. 

Bethlehem Sugar Factory on the Island 
Croix was reopened (1944) by the Virgin 
Co. after lying idle for 13 years. It 
d all the sugarcane harvested on the 
and could have handled twice as much. 
tal cane crop was only 33,202 tons as com- 
with 43,093 tons in 1943. Of this, 25,046 
were converted into 2,687 tons of sugar; the 


ted from the 
homas for the 


American Samoa 


PITAL, Pago Pago, Island of Tutuila—AREA 76 
uare miles—POPULATION (1940 Census) 12,908. 


merican Samoa, composed of the islands ol 
tuilay Aunuu, Ofu, Olosega‘ and Tau, and the 
inhabited coral atoll of Rose Island, became a 
ssession of the United States by virtue of the 
artite treaty with Great Britain and Germany 
. 1899), accepted by the United States 
13, 1960). It is under control of the Navy 
rtment as a naval station. The United States 
tains a high-powered radio on Tutuila which 
ehes the United States, New Zealand, Australia, 
bnolulu and islands in the Pacific. The station is 


for commercial trafiic. 
a valuable harbor in the South 


Vv 


0, 2,263 miles from Hawaii, 
ickland, 2,354 miles from Sydne. 


: The Confederate 


outh Carolina began the movement which led 
e organization of the Southern Confederacy 
the adoption at Charleston (Dec. 20, 1860), 
-a@ convention of the people of the following 
tdinance of secession: 4 
“*we, the people of the State of South Carolina, 
ion assembled, do declare and ordain, 
ared and ordained, that the dr- 
y us in convention on the 23rd 
ar of our Lord 1788, whereby 
United States. was ratified 
f the General Assem- 
dments of the sai 
led; and that the 


Bice roan 8 dissolved.” 

An E ere : : 

piaber o4 the Gonvention adopted a declara- 

setting forth the cause of the secession of the 

, and the Governor eg <P proclamation 
meing the action o e F 

ts of gepeesion were adopted by the Legislatures 

other seceding States, as foliows: 

a vote of 84 to'15 

we ne 62 to 


Ty 


9, 1861, bi eee by 7 
+ ae alae is "4s ye"6l to 39 
eras 5 Ga., o “ $08 te 89 

ol Ta. “&  « 413 to 17 

« Texas, se “ 166to 7 


‘ : Bey 


. 
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from Manila. The natives read and write an 
Christians of different denominations. They Sree 
iat Hace Ba gee Bat ees and ‘are on the 
nt ause the laws prohibi i 
buying Mater land. be) bit foreigners from 
ere are public schools with an enrollmen' 
close to 3,000. There also are six private schbols 
under missionary direction. Since there are no 
practicing doctors or dentists, the entire popu-~ 
lation is under the medical care of the U. S. Navy. 
The chief product is copra, of which about 1,100 
tons are exported annually. Taro, breadfruit, yams, 
coconuts, pineapples, oranges and bananas are also 
produced commercially. The Government handles 
the crop for the natives. Other fruits are grown 
but not exported. About 70% of the land is forest. 


Guam 


CAPITAL, Agana ; 

The Island of Guam, the largest of the Marianas, 
was ceded to the United States by Spain by Article 
Two of the Treaty of Paris (Dec. 10, 1898). It lies 
between latitudes 13° 13’ and 13° 39’ north and 
longitudes 144° 37’ and 144° 58’ east. It is 30 miles 
long and four to eight and one-half miles wide 
with an area of 206 square miles and a population 
(1940) of 22,290. Distance from Manila, 1,506 
miles, from San Francisco, 5,053 miles. The inhab- 


| itants call themselves Chamorros, but the present 


mixed race, with the Malay strain 
Guam is under the Navy De- 
a naval station with a_ powerful 
The port of entry is 


generation is a 
predominating. 
partment, as 

Government radio station. 


Apra. 
Japanese forces occupied Guam (Dec. 10, 1941}. 
The island was proclaimed (July 27, 1944) as again 


under the rule of the United States. 

The United States has started a vast construc- 
tion program to provide harbor facilities, airfields 
and other installations to make Guam one of the 
most important of the chain of bases in the Pa- 
cific. The Governor is Maj. Gen. Henry L. Larsen, 

Exports include copra and cocoanut oil. Othe® 
products are corn, Trice, sweet potatoes, coffee, 
bananas, pineapples, citrus fruits, limes, Mangoes, 
papayas, breadfruit, cocoa, Yams, tobacco, cassava, © 
kapok, alligator pears, sugar cane, and timber. The 

4,300 head of cattle include 1,432 water buffaloes. 


Canton and Enderbury Islands 


The United States arid Great Britain agreed 
(April 6, 1939) on a system of joint control and 
administration of Canton and Enderbury Islands 
of the Phoenix group in the Central Pacific, about 
half way between Hawaii and Australia. The 
formula applies for fifty years and thereafter 
indefinitely unless modified or terminated. Each 
government is represented by an administrative 
official and the islands are ‘‘available for com- 
munications and for use as airports for inter- 
national aviation, but only civil’ aviation com=— 
panies, incorporated in the United States of 
America or in any part.of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations fer the purpose of scheduled 
air services.’’) The United States is permitted to 
puild and operate an airport on Canton that will 
be open to use by British aircraft and civil avia- 
tion companies on equal terms. The agreement 
was arranged after it was discovered that the 
islands had great potential value as air communi- 
eation~ bases. 


States of America 
April 17, “ Va., * He 88 to 55 
ay af ead TS, ee 69to 1 
May. 21, “* N.C, « -*  ynanimous 
June wssy. Tenn., “ s be ; 


Missouri, 


Confederate Congress, did not pass ordinances of 
secession. In States a popular vote was taken. 
The vote of Virginia for secession was 128,884; 
opposed, 32,134. Of Tennessee, 
019; opposed, 47,238. |“ 4 

The congress of delegates from the seceding 
States met at Montgomery, Ala., (Feb. 4, 1861), 
and prepared 2 provisional Constitution of the 
Confederate States of America. This Constitution 
was discussed in detail and adopted (Feb, | 8). 
On the next day an. election was held for chief 
executive Gfficers, and Jefferson Davis, of Missis- 
sippi, was elected provisional President and Alex- 
ander H. Stephens, of Georgia, provisional Vice- 
President. 

ee joint convention of the provisional Senate 
and Mouse of Representatives eounted eb. 19, 
189i), the electoral vote for President and Vice- 
President. The number of States voting was 11; 
total ‘electoral votes, 109; all of which were for 
Davis and Alexander H. Stephens. 


Jefferson 

President Davis was inaugurated in Montgomery, 
Ala., (Feb. 18, 1861), and egain in Richmond, 
Va., (Feb. 22, 1862). 


+ 
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The Constitution originally consisted of a pre- 
amble and seven Articles, and in that form was 
adopted (Sept. 17, 1787) by a majority of the 59 
delegates from 12 states which had begun their 
deliberations in Philadelphia on May 12 of that 
year. Rhode Island sent no delegates. Of the 65 
chosen by other states, ten did not attend. Of the 


delegates in attendance, 16 declined or failed to | 


sign. : 
"Under the language of the Constitution itself 
(Article VII) ratification by nine states, by conven- 
tions, was sufficient for its establishment ‘‘between 
the states so ratifying the same.’’ New Hampshire, 
on June 21, 1788, was the ninth state to ratify. 
* But the Government did not declare the Constitu- 
tion to be in effect until the first Wednesday in 
March, 1789. ¥e orgy : 
The signers of the original Constitution, by vir- 
tue of their membership in the convention, were: 
GEO. WASHINGTON, President and deputy from 
Virginia. New Hampshire—John Langdon, Nicholas 
Gilman. Massachusetts—Nathaniel Gorham, Rufus 


_ King. ‘Connecticut—Wm. Saml. Johnson, Roger 
Sherman. New York—Alexander Hamilton. New 
Jersey—Wil. Livimgston, David Brearley, Wm. 


Paterson, Jona. Dayton. Pennsylvania—B. Frank: 


The Constitution—Original Seven Articles 
PREAMBLE 


We, the people of the United States, in order 


United States—The Constitution 


THE UNITED ‘STATES! 


ey be \ 
jerge 
Le 


P| 


lin, Robt. Morris, Thos. Fitzsimons, James V 


son, Jaco. Broom 
d—Jam 


Hu. 
Carolina—J. Rutledge, Charles Pinckney, 


son, Secretary. ; : i ft 
The Constitution was ratified, by conventions 
the 13 original States in the following order: | 
Del. (Dec. 7,.1787), unanimous; Penn. ( 
1787), 43 to 23; N. J. (Dec. 18, 1787), unanig 
2, 1788), unanimous; Conn. (Jam 
8 to 40; Mass. (Feb. 6, 1788), 187 to! 
Md. (Apr. 28, 1788), 63 to 11; So. Car. (Maywii: 
1788), 149 to 73; New Hamp. (June 21, 1788), & 


46; Va. (June 26, 1788), 89 to 79; N. ¥. (J lye 
1788), 30 to 27; No. Car. (Noy. 21, 1789), 194 to 
R. I. (May 29, 1790), 34 to 32. % 


Vermont, by convention, ratified’ (Jan. 10, | : 
105 to 4; and Congress (Feb. 18, 1791), admi 
that State into the Union. 


to form a more perfect Union, establish’ } 


insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defence, promote the general welfare, | 


secure the! blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
for the United States of America. 


ARTICLE I. 


: Section 1—(Legislative powers; in whom 
* vested: ) 
All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States, 
which ‘shall consist of a Senate and House of 
‘Representatives. 
ection 2—(House of Representatives, how 
and by whom chosen. Qualifications of a Rep-, 
resentative. Representatives and direct taxes, 
how apportioned, Enumeration. Vacancies to 

. be filled. Power of choosing officers, and of 
impeachment.) : 

1. The House of Representatives shall be com- 
posed of members chosen every second year by the 
people of the several States, and the electors in 
‘each State shall have the qualifications requisite 
‘for électors of the most numerous branch of the 

tate Legislature. 

_2. No person shall be a Representative who shall 
not have attained to the age of twenty-five years 
and been seven years a citizen of the United States, 
- and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant 

of that State in which he shall be chosen. 

3. Representatives and direct taxes shall be ap- 
ered among the several States which may 
included within this Union according to their re- 
Spective numbers, which shall be determined by 
adding to the whole number of free persons, in- 
Cluding thosé bound to service for a term of years 

_ and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all 
other persons. The actual enumeration shall be 

Made within three years after the first meeting of 

the Congress of the United States, and within every 
‘Subsequent term of ten years, in such manner,as 

they shall by law direct. The number of Represent- 
atives shall not exceed one for every thirty thou- 
sand, but each State shall have at least one 

Representative; and until such enumeration shall 

be made, the State of New Hampshire shall be 

entitled to choose 3; Massachusetts, 8: Rhode 

Island and Providence Plantations, 1; Connecticut, 

5; New York, 6; New Jersey, 4; Pennsylvania, 8: 

Delaware, 1; Maryland, 6; Virginia, 

Carolina, 5; South Carolina, 5, and Georgia, 3. 

4. When vacancies happen in the representation 
from ,any State, the Executive Authority thereof 
shall issue writs of election to fill such vacancies. 

5. The House of Representatives shall choose 
their Speaker and other officers, and shall have the 
sole power of impeachment. 

Section 3—(Senators, how and by whom 
chosen. How classified. State Executive, when 
to make temporary appointments, in case, ete. 
Qualifications of a Senator. President of the 
Senate, his right to vote. President pro. tem., 
and other officers of the Senate, how chosen. 
Power to try impeachments. When President 
is tried, Chief Justice to preside. Sentence.) 

1, The Senate of the United States shall be com- 
Posed of two Senators from each 
the Legislature thereof, tor six 
ie 4 shall have one vote, 


consequence of the first election, they shall ‘| 

divided as equally as may. be into. three tee 
The seats of the Senators of ‘the first class shall 
_ be vacated at the expiration.‘of the second year, 


of the second class at the expiration of the 


/ . 


10; Nortif 


State, chosen by. 
years; and each. 


Immediately after they shall be assembled in~ 


ourth’ 


posterity, do ordain and establish this Constituy 


met 


year, and of the third class at the expiratjor 
the sixth year. so that one-third may be cham 
,every second year; and if vacancies happens 
resignation or otherwise, during the, recess of ? 
Legislature of any State, the Exechtive thes 
may make temporary appointment until the. 
meeting of the Legislature, which shall then 
such vacancies. py A5\Sh5 A 
3. No person shall be a Senator who shall | 
have attained to the age of thirty years, and bl 
nine years a citizen of the United States, and 
shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of 
State for which he shall be chosen. $ 
4. The Vice President of the United States 
be President of the Senate, but shall have nov 
unless they be equally divided. ~~ ~ ae 
5. The Senate shall choose their other offic” 
and also a President pro tempore, in the absence 
the Vice President, or when he shall exercise 
office of the President of the United States. (| 
6. The Senate shall have the sole power to try= 
impeachments. When sitting for that purpose, tit 
shall be on oath or affirmation, When the Py esidid 
of the United States is tried, the Chief Justice sit! 
preside; and no person shall be convicted witht 
the concurrence of two-thirds of the membi 
present. : al 
7. Judgment’ in cases of impeachment shall 
extend further than to removal from office, and 
qualification to hold and ‘enjoy any office of 
trust, or profit under the United States: bi 
rs ed eg et leer Pavthatnie se Pe liable 
ect to indictment, trial, judgment, and puni 
ment, according to law. * me 2 
Section 4—(Times, etc:, of holding elections 
how prescribed. One session in res | year.) 
1. The times, places and manner of hold 
elections for Senators and Representatives s 
prescribed in each State by the Legislature th 


a 


in such manner ab 
House may proy 


on the journal. 


“4, Neither House, during the session of Congr 
ia 


Bite 


ball, without the consent of the other, adjourn for 
lore;than three days, nor to any other place than 
1at_in which ‘the two Houses shall be sitting. 
__ Section 6—(Compensation. Privileges. Dis- 
Qualifications in certain cases.) 
. The Senators and Representatives shall re- 
ive a compensation for their services to be ascer- 
ned by law, and paid out of the Treasury of the 
mited States. They shall in all cases, except trea- 
om, fealony, and breach of the peace, be privil- 
ed from arrest during their attendance at the 
on of their respective Houses, and in going to 
nd returning from the same; and for any speech 
debate in either House they shall not be ques- 
pned in any other place. 
%. No Senator or Representative shall, during 
he time for which he was elected, be appointed to 
ay civil office unter the authority of the United 
tes which shall have been created, or the emolu- 
ments whereof shall have been increased during 
ch time; and no person holding any office under 
he «United States shall be a member of either 
Oise during his continuance in office. 
Section 7—(House to originate all revenue 
Veto. Bill may be passed by two-thirds 
‘of each House, notwithstanding, etc. Bill, not 
returned in ten days, to become a law. Pro- 
visions as to orders, concurrent resolutions, 


etc.) 

1. All bills for raising revenue shall originate in 
he House of Representatives, but the Senate may 
ag or concur with amendments, as on other 
9. Every bill which shall have passed the House of 
tepresentatives and the Senate shall, before it 
iecomes a law, be presented to the President of the 
United States: If he approve, he shall sign it, but if 
St, he shalJ return it, with his objections, to that 
#ouse in which it shail have originated, who shall 
miter the objections at large on their journal, and 
roceed to reconsider it. after such reconsidera- 
Hon two-thirds of that House shall agree to pass 
he bill, it shall be sent, together with the objec- 
fons, to the other House, by which it shall likewise 
@ reconsidered; and if approved by two-thirds of 
that House it shall become a law. But in all such 
ases the votes of both Houses shall be determined 
yeas and nays, and the names of the persons 


Ho ting for and against the bill shall be entered ony 


he journal of each House respectively. If any bill 
not be returned by the President within ten 
Hays pandays excepted) after it shall have been 
presen to him, the same shall be a law in like 
manner as if he had signed it, unless the Congress 
by their adjournment prevent its return; in which 
pase it shall not be a law. 
3. Every order, resolution, or vote to which the 
boncurrence of the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives may be necessary (except on & question of 
: ‘nment) shall be presented to the President 
Sf the United States, and before the same shall 
¢ effect shall be approved by him, or being dis- 


approved by him, shall be repassed by two-thirds 
bf the Senate f Rg 


and the House of Representatives, ac- 
d limitations prescribed in 


imposts, and 
Groriae eras Unived 

an eneral welfare 0 e 
ats nits imposts, and excises shall be 


the credit of the United 


States. 
3. To regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
4 Bexane the several States and with the Indian 


Tribes. 
cae stablish a uniform rule of naturalization 
and Geatorm laws on the subject of bankruptcies 
hroughout ‘the United States. . 
- § To coin money, regulate the value thereof, an 
of foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights anc 


measures. 
“}§. To provide for the punishment of counterfeit- 


ing the securities and current coin of the United ae 


Sto establish post-offices and 
Sr 


ish piracies and felonies 
sn seas, wand offences against 


declare war, grant lett@s of ‘marque and 
u 


2. To raise and eal armies, but no appropri- 
ation te money: ¥ 

Tm {wo i ; 

“13. To provide and maintain a navy. 


ti Avert deers Ral orces 
ion nd an E 
, og. To provide for calling forth the militia to 
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es concerning captures on 
at use shall be for a longer. 


overniment and regula- | 


execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrec- 
tions, and repel invasions. - 

16. To provide for organizing, arming, and dis- 
ciplining the militia, and for governing such part 
ot them as may be employed in the service of the 
United States, reserving to the States respectively 
the appointment of the officers, and the authority 
of training the militia according to the discipline 
prescribed by Congress. 

17. To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases- 
whatsoever over such district (mot exceeding ten 
miles square) as may, by cession of particular 
States and the acceptance of Congress, become the 
seat of Government of the United States, and to 


exercise like authority over all Fonte purchased by ~ 


the consent of the Legislature of the State in which 
the same shall be, for the erection of forts, maga-— 
zines, arsenals, dockyards, and other needful build- 
ings;—Ard : } 

18. To make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the forego- 
ing powers and all other powers yested by this — 


Constitution in the Government of the United 


States, or in any department or officer thereof. 
_ Section 9—(Provision as to migration or 
importation of certain persons. Habeas Cor- 
pus. Bills of attainder, etc. Taxes, how, ap- 


portioned. No export duty. No commercial 
preference. Money, how drawn from Treas- 
ury, etc. No titular nobility. Officers not to 


receive presents, etc.) 

1..The migration or importation of such persons 
as any of the States now existing shall think proper 
to admit shall not be prohibited by the Congress 
prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eight, but a tax or duty may be imposed on such: 
heen a not exceeding ten dollars for each 

2. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
shall not be suspended, unless when in cases of Te- 
bellion or invasion the public safety may require it. 

3. No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall 
be passed. 

4. No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, 
unless in proportion to the census or enumeration 
hereinbefore directed to be taken. j 

5. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles ex- 
ported from any State. 


6. No preference shall be given by any regulation : 
of commerce or revenue to the ports of one State _ 


over those of another, nor shall vessels bound to or 
from one State be obliged to enter, clear, or pay 
duties to another. : 

7. No money shall be drawn from the Treasury 
but in consequence of appropriations made by law; 
and a regular statement and: account of the receipts 
and expenditures of all public money shall be pub- 
lished from time to time. 

8. No title of nobility shall be granted by the 
United States. And no person holding any office of 
profit or trust under them shall, without the con- 
sent of the Congress; accept of any present, emolu- 
ment, office, or title of any kind whatever from 
any king, prince, or foreign state. 5 

Section 10—(States pfohibited from the ex- 
ercise of certain powers.) ’ : 

1. No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, 
or confederation, grant letters of marque and re- 
prisal, coin money, emit bills of credit, make any- 
thing but gold and silyer coin a tender in payment 
of debts, pass any bill of attainder, ex post facto 
law, or law impairing the obligation of contracts, 
or grant any title of nobility. S i 

2. No State shall, without the consent of the 
Congress, lay any impost or that oe imports or 
exports, except what may be absolutely necessary 
for executing its inspection laws, and the net pro~ 
duce of all duties and imposts, laid by any State on 
imports or exports, shall be for the use of the 
Treasury of the United States; and all such laws 
shall be subject to the revision and control of the 
Congress. 

3. No State shall, without the consent of Con- 
gress, lay any duty of tonnage, 


delay. 
ARTICLE UW. 

Section 1—(President: his term of office, 
Electors of President; number and how apy 
pointed. Electors to vote on same day. Qualifi-~ 
cation of President. On whom his duties de- 
volve in case of Lied dee nee aeores yr ee 

; nsation. s oath of 0 ‘ 
iene wxecutiv ower shall be vested in a Pres~ 
States of America. He shalk 


hold his office during the term of four years, and 


as 


ress; but no Senator or Repre- 
erent holding an office of trust or 


‘\ 
\ 


AQT! 


the Vice-President, chosen for the — 


PY 


+ aut 


1 
3 
: 
Ae 
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/ yotes shall t 


’ number of votes, then the 
shall immediately choose 


© shall in like manner choose the President. 


profit uhder the United States shall be appointed 
an_ elector. “ i 
. The electors shall meet in their respective 
‘States and vote by ballot for two persons, of whom 
one at least shall hot be an inhabitant of the same 
State with themselves. And they shall make a list 
Of all the persons voted for, and of the number of 
votes for each, which list they shall sign and cer- 
tify and transmit, sealed, ‘to the seat of the Gov. 
‘hi ernment of the United St&tes, directed to the Pres- 
ident of the Senate. The President of the Senate 
shull, in the presence of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, open all the certificates, and the 
hen. be counted. The person having 
the greatest number of votes shall be the President, 


_ if Such number be a majority of the whole number 


of electors appointed, and if there be more than 
one who have such a majority, and have an equal 
pe of Representatives 
y ballot one of them for 
President; and if no person have a majority, then 
from the five. highest on the ‘list the said Be ad 
uw 
‘choosing the President, the vote shall be taken by 
States, the representation from each State having 
one vote. ‘A quorum, for,this purpose, shall consist 


* Of @ member or membefs from two-thirds of the 


States, and a majority of all the States shall be 
necessary to a choice. In every case, after the 


+. choice of the President, the person having the 
. greatest number of votes of the electors shall be 


‘the Vice-President. But if there should remain 
two or more who have equal votes, the Senate shall 
choose from them by ballot the Vice President. 

4, The Congress may determine the time of 

* choosing the electors and the day on which they 
Shall give their votes, which day shall be the same 
throughout the United States. ‘ J 

* 5, No person except a natural born citizen, or a 
veitizen of the United States at the time of the 
adoption of this’ Constitution, shall be eligible to 

. the office of President; neither shall any person 

_ beveligible to that office who shall not have attained 
to the age of thirty-five years and been fourteen 


_ years a resident within the United States. 


* 6. In case of the removal of the President from 
office, or of his death, resignation, or inability to 
discharge the powers and duties of the said office, 
the’ same shall devolve on the Vice President, and 
the Congress. may by law provide for the case of 
removal, death, resignation, or inability, both of 
the President and Vice President, declaring what 


' officer shall then act as President, and such officer 
. shall act accordingly until the disability be removed 


or a.President shall be elected. 

ol, The President shall, at stated times, receive 
for his services a compensation which shall neither 
be ineréased nor diminished during the period for 
Which he shall have been elected, and he shall not 
receive Within that period any other emolument 
from the United States or any of them. 

8, Before he enter on the execution of his office 
he shall take the following oath or affirmation: 

“‘T do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faith- 
fully execute the office of President of the United 
States, and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, 
: Ree amd defend the Constitution of the United 

Section 2—(President to be Commander-in- 
hief, He may require epinions of Cabinet 

Officers, ete, may pardon. Treaty-making 

ower. Nomination of certain officers. When 
-President may fill vacancies.) 

1. The Presifent shall be Comamnder-in-Chief of 
the Army and Navy of the United States, and of 
the militia of! the several States when called into 
the actual service of the United States; he may 
reguire the opinion, in writing, of the principal 
Officer in each of the executive departments upon 
any subject relating to the duties of their respec- 
tive offices, and he shall have power to grant re- 
prieves and pardons for offenses against the United 


_ States except in cases of impeachment, 


2. He shall have power by and with the a 
and+rconsent of the Senate to make ene 
vided two-thirds of the Senators present concur: 
and he shall nominate and by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate shall appoint: ambassa- 
dors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of 
the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the 
United States whose appointments are not herein 


_ otherwise provided for, and which shall be 4 
_ lished by law; but the Congress may by law nana 


appointment of such inferior officers as they think 
prapet in the President. alone, in the courts of 
aw, or in the heads of departments. 
3. The President shall have power to fill up all 
.Vacancies that may happen during the recess of 
the. Senate. by granting commissions, Which shall 
' expire at the end of their next session. ‘° 
Section 3—(President shall communicate to 
Congress. He may convene and adjourn Con- 
. Bress, in case of disagreement, etc. Shall re- 
ceive Ambassadors, execute laws, and commis- 
He shall fren 
e shall from time to time give to the Congres 
information of the state of the Union, and recom. 
mend to their consideration such measures as he 
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“ 5 A aA) wit ea. 
rag, 8 


ENCE vA re 


shall judge necessary and expedient: he a 
SuEratramars occasions, conv “pcih fo 
either of them, and in case of disagreem 
tween them with respect to the time of 
ment, he may adjourn them to such time as h 
think proper; he shall receive ambassador: 
other public ministers; he shall take care th 
laws be ee Ura apm bys com 
all. the officers 0: e Unite ates. ‘ 
Section 4—(All civil offices forfeited 
Vice-President, and all civi 


certain crimes.) 

The President, 
cers of the United States shall be remov 
office on impeachment for and conyiction of 
son, bribery or other high crimes and misdeme 


ors. 
ARTICLE It 


Section 1—(Judicial powers. Tenure. © 
pensation.) al 
The judicial power of the United States sh 

vested in one Supreme Court, and in such infem 
courts as the Congress may from time to fe = 

dain and establish. The judges, both of the | 
preme and inferior courts, shall hold their o 
during good behavior, and shall at stated 
receive for their services a compensation WI 
a not be diminished during their continua 
office. : 

Section 2—(Judicial power; to what cases’ 


; 


ry 
tH 


{ 


extends. Original jurisdiction of .Supr 
Court Appellate, Trial by jury, - etc. i 
where.) ‘ 


1, The judicial power shall extend to all cases 
law and equity arising under this Constitution, | 
laws of the United States, and treaties 4 
which shall be made, under their authority; 
cases affecting ambassadors, other public m j 
and consuls; to all cases of admiralty and mariti 
jurisdiction; to controversies to which the Unil 
States shall be a party; to controversies betw* 
two or more States, between a State and cifiz 
of another State, between citizens of differi 
States, between citizens of the same State clai 
lands under grants of different States, and. 

a State, or the citizens thereof, and foreign state 
citizens, or- subjects. 5 
2. In all cases affecting ambassadors, other pv 
lic ministers,"and consults, and those in: which 
State shall be party, the Supreme Court sh 
have original jurisdiction. In all the other 
before mentioned the Supreme Court shall . 
appellate jurisdiction both as to law and fact, w 
such exceptions and under such regulations 
Congress shall make. = | 
3. The trial of all crimes, except in cases 0: 
peachment, ‘shall be by jury, and such trial 


places as the Congress may by law have dit 
Section 3—(Treason defined. Proof of. P 

ishment of.) . 2 
_1. Treason against the United States shall 
sist only in levying war against them, or in : 
ing to their enemies, giving them aid and co 
0 person shall be convicted of treason unl 
the testimony of two witnesses to the same 
act, or on confession in open court. 
2. The Congress shall have power to declar 
punishment of treason, but no attainder of tre 
son shall work corruption of blood or forfeit 
cept during the life of the person attainted.” 
hy 


ARTICLE IV. i 

Section 1—(Each State to give credit to the 
public acts, etc., of every other State.) — 4 
Full faith and credit shall be given in each Ste 
to the public acts, records, and judicial proce 4 
Section 2—(Privileges of citizens of eath 
State. Fugitives from justice to be delivere 

up. Persons, held to service having escape 
2. A person charged in any State with tre 
felony, or other crime, who =A $ 
and be found in another State, shi 


: 


of every other State. And the Congress me 
general laws prescribe the manner in whieh! 
acts, records, and proceedings shall-be proved, 
the effect therof. 

to be delivered up.) 

1. The citizens of each State shall be entitl 
all privileges and immunities of citizens in 
Several States. ‘ ; a 


3. ‘No perso! eld to service or labor in 4 
State, under e laws thereof, escaping 
another shall in consequence of any law or re 
tion therein, be discharged from such servi 
labor, but shall be delivered up on claim o: 
party to whom such service or labor may be dt 

Section 3—(Admission of new States. Po 
of Congress over territory and ‘other prope 
_ 1. New States may be admitted by the Con 
into this Union; but no new State shall be | 
or erected within the jurisdiction of any 


Ar 


nor any State be formed by the junction of 
b oF more States, or parts of States, without the 
nt of the Legislatures of the States concerned, 
wane on the see 4 
5 ongress S. ave power to dispose of 
make all needful rules and regulations Teapect= 
the territory or other property belonging to the 
ted States; and nothing in this Constitution 
3 Big so construed ‘as to prejudice any claims of 
6- United States, or of any particular State. 
ublican form of government 
ach State to be protected.) 
The United States shall guarantee to every State 
Union a Republican form of government, 
d shall protect each of them against invasion, 
d, on application of the Legislature, or of the 
tive (when the Legislature cannot be con- 
ined) against domestic violence. 


ARTICLE V. 
: how amended, Proviso.) 

he Congress, whenever two-thirds of both 

ses shall deem it necessary, shall propose 
nendments to this Constitution, or, on the appli- 
tion of the Legislatures of two-thirds of the 
wal States, shall call a convention for propos- 
amendments, which in either case, shall be 
d to all intents and purposes, as part of this 
onstitutioh, when ratified by the Legislatures of 
ree-fourths of the several States, or by conven- 
ons in three-fourths thereof, as the one or the 
mode of ratification may be, proposed by 
© Congress, provided that no amendment which 
ay be made prior to the year one thousand eight 
mdred and eight shall in any manner affect the 
st and fourth clauses in. the Ninth Section of 


a 
(Constitution 


‘en of these ame 
elve inclusive) were 
North Carolina, (Dec. 
28, 1790); Penns 


a ARTICLE fi. 
(Religious Establishment Prohibited. 
de of Speech, of the Press, and Righ' 
Petition ; ee 
a) shall make no law respecting an estab- 
hment of religion, oF prohibiting the free exer- 
s thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech 
of the press; or the right of the people peaceably 


assemble and to petition the Government for a 


ess of grievances. 
j ARTICLE It. 
(Right to Keep and Bear Arms) 

A well-regulated_ militia being’ necessary to the 
curity of a free State, the right of the 
ceep and bear arms shall not. be infringed. 

‘@ - ARTICLE Ii. 
___ (No Soldier to be Quartered in Any House, 


Free- 
t to 


if c. 
; foie er shall, in jme of Beer Jac! nares 
onsen’ ; . 
house withou e c ete oe aeined 


or in time of war but in a manner 

lal ARTICLE IV’ 

d Seizure Regulated.) 

ple to be secure in their 

d effects, against unrea- 

shall not be violated, 

but ene probable 
ffirmation, 

ae Ince to be searched, and 


seized. 


ARTICLE V. 
Prosecution, 
erty Not to Be 
“Compensation. ) 
wer for a capital or 
resentment or 
in cases arising 
e militia, when 
danger, 


. 


Ww 
Ub- 


a 
of ‘life, 


. 
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the First Article; and that no State, without its 
consent, shall be deprived of its equal Sarrage in 


the Senate. 
E ARTICLE VI." 

(Certain debts, ete., declared valid, Suprem- 
acy of Constitution, treaties, and laws of the- 
United States. Oath to support Constitution, 
by whom taken. No religious test.) 

1. All debts contracted and engagements entered 
into before the adoption of this Constitution shall 
be as valid against the United States under. this 
Constitution as under the Confederation. 

2. This Constitution and the laws of the United 
States which shall be made in pursurance thereof 
and all treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under the authority of the United States, shall be 
the supreme law of the land, and the judges in 
every State shall be bound thereby, anything in 
the Constitution or laws of any State to the con- 
trary_notwithstanding. y 

3. The Senators and Representatives before 
mentioned, and the members of the several State 
Legislatures, and all executives and judicial off- 
cers, both of the United States and of the several 
States, shall be bound by oath or affirmation to 
support this Constitution; but no religious test 
shall ever be required as a qualification to any 
office'or public trust under the United States. 


ARTICLE VII. 
(What ratification shall establish Constitu- 


on.) 

e ratification of the Conventions of 
States shall be sufficient 
this Constitution between 
the same. 


t 


the States so ratifying 


The Ten Original Amendments (So-called Bill of Rights) 


it was not sufficiently “explicit as 
the people immediately after the 
dments. 


ion, in the City of New York, Sept. 25, 1789, 
Bill of Rights as it has been popularly called. 
Congress said: ‘‘The conven- 
e Constitution, expressed a 
her declaratory and Testric- 
ence in the government will 


nclusive, 


t ratified by the necessary number of 
the second, to compensation of members 


erty, or property, without due process of law; nor 
shall private property be taken for. public use with- 
out just compensation. phders 


ARTICLE VI. 
(Right to Speedy Trial, Witnesses, etc.) 

In all criminal prosecutions, the. accused ave 
enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial, by an 
impartial jury of the State and district. wherein 
the crime shall have been committed, which dis- 
tricts shall have been previously ascertai ed by law, 
and to be informed of the nature and cause of the 
accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses 
against him; to have compulsory process for ob- 
taining witnesses in his favor, and to have the as- 
sistance of counsel for his defense. 


ARTICLE VIE. 
(Right of Trial by Jory.) 

In suits at. common law, where the value in con- 
troversy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right @f 
trial by jury shall be preserved, and no fact tried 
by a jury shall be otherwise re-examined in any 
court of the United States than according to the 
tules of the common law. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
(Excessive Bail or Fines and 


ment Prohibited.) 
Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive 
fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments 


inflicted. 
sie seen of Constitution.) 
@ Construction of Cons jon. 
The Sreumeration in the» Constitution of certain 
rights shall not be deny or disparage 
others retained by 


Cruel Punish- 


construed to 
the people. 


’ pega 

Rights of States Under 

mie powers dsleget 
ution, no 

ee corerved to. the States respectively, 


people. 


ie 
for the en ore amenttne 
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ARTICLE XI. 
(Judicial Powérs Construed.) 

The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislature of the several States by the Third Con- 
gress on: the 4th of March, 1794, and was declared 
fo have been ratified in a message from the Pres- 
ident to Congress, dated Jan. 8, 1798. 

It was on Jan. 5, 1798; that Secretary of State 
Pickering received from’ 12 of the States authenti- 
cated ratifications, and informed President John 

, Adams of that fact. f : 
‘AS @ result of recent research in the Department 
f of State, it is now estdblished that the Eleventh 
*. Amendment became part of the Constitution on 
i Feb. 7, 1795, for on that date it had been ratified 

by twelve States as follows: 

* (1) New York, (March 27, 1794); (2) Rhode Is- 
' land, (March 31,.1794); (3) Connecticut, (May 8, 
’ 1794); (4) New Hampshire, (June 16, 1794); (5) 
fs eerie, aoene 25, 1794); (6) Vermont, (be- 


: : ol 
_ \ ginia, (Nov. 18, 1794); (8) Georgia, (Nov. 29, 1794); 


t 
oa 


(9) Kentucky, (Dec. 7, 1794); (10) Maryland, (Dec. 
26, 1794); (11) Delaware, (Jan, 23, 1795); (12) 
North Carolina, (Feb. 7, 1795). ‘ 

‘On June 1, , More than a yéar after the 


of 
. tate; 
but not until Oct. 16, 1797, was a certified copy of 
the resolution of Congress proposing the amend- 
ment sent to the Governor of Tennessee (John 
Sevier) by Secretary of State Pickering, whose 
- office was then at Trenton, New Jersey, because of 
the epidemic of yellow sfever at Philadelphia; it 
‘seems, however, that the Legislature of Tennessee 
took no action on the Eleventh Amendment, owing 
doubtless to the fact that public announcement of 
its adoption was made soon thereafter. 
' _ Besides the necessary twelve States, one-other, 
South Carolina, ratified the Eleventh Amendment, 
but this action Was’ not taken until Dec. 4, 1797; 
the two remaining States, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, failed to ratify. Z 

The Eleventh Amendment is as follows: 

The judicial power of the United States shall not 
be construed to extend to any suit in law or equity, 
commenced or prosecuted against one of the United 
States, by citizens of another State, or by citizens 
or subjects of any foreign state. 


ARTICLE XII. 


. (Manner of Choosing President and Vice- 

President.) 

The following amendment was proposed to the 
Legislatures of the several States by the Eighth 
,Congress (Dec. 12, 1803), and was declared to have 
been ratified in a proclamation by the Secretary of 
State, (September 25, 1804). It was ratified by 12 
of the 17 states, and was rejected by Connecticut. 

The Elebtors shall meet in'their respective States, 
one of whom at léast shall not be an inhabitant of 
and vote by ballot for President and Vice-President, 
N @ same State with themselves; they shall name 
| in their balolts res seg voted for as President, 
' \andsin distinct ballots the person voted for as 
_ _. Vice-President; and they shall make distinct lists 

of all persons voted for as President and of all 


to the pareiden' 
oS Senate sha 


ts us on wie et oh 
e House o epresentatives shall = 
mediately, by ballot the President. But ty cepaene 
the President, the votes shall be taken 


President. The person 
of votes as Vice-President shall be the Vice-Presi- 


umber. of Sena 
whole number shall Bs 
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necessary to a choice, But no person c 
ally ineligible to the office of President 
eligible to that of Vice-President of the 


States. 
3 TITLES OF NOBILITY 


“If any citizen of the United States shall 
claim, receive, or retain any title -of nobi 
honor, or shall, without the consent of Cong 
accept and retain any present, pension, offite! 
emolument of any kind whatever, from an; 
peror, king, prince or foreign power, such per 
shall cease to be a citizen of the United States © 
shall be incapable of holding any office of trus#e 
profit under them or either of them.” x | 

It was ratified by Maryland, (Dec. 25, 183 
Kentucky, (Jan. 31, 1811); Ohio, (Jan. 31 
Delaware, (Feb, 2, 1811); Pennsylvania, (F 
1811); New, Jersey, (Feb. 13, 1811); Vermont, (G§ 
24, 1811); Tennessee, (Nov. 21, 1811); Geora 
(Dec. 13, 1811); North Carolina, (Dec. 23, ce. 
Massachusetts, (Feb. 27, 1812); New Ham : 
(Dec. 10, 1812). : . 

Rejected by New York (Senate), (March 
1811); Connecticut, (May session, 1813); So 
Carolina approved by Senate Nov. 28, 811, repoge 
ed unfavorably in House and not further co 
ered Dec. 7,:1813; Rhode Island, Sept. 16, 16 

The amendment failed, not having sufiicid 
ratifications. . 


TO PROHIBIT INTERFERING. WITH SLAV. 
- (The Corwin Amendment.) : 
_Congress, (March 2, 1861) in a joint resol 
signed by President James Buchanan, propos 
the States the following Amendments to the 
stitution: , E 
_ ‘No amendment shall be made to the Co. 
tion which will authorize or give to Congress't 
power to abolish or interfere, within any 
with the domestic institutions thereof, includill 
that of persons held to labor or service by the 
of said State.” ; BY! 
Ratified by Ohio, (March 13, 1861); Marylan 
(Jan. 10, 1862); Illinois (convention), (Feb% J 
1862). The amendment failed, for lack of a sufi 
cient number of ratifications. st | 


THE RECONSTRUCTION AMENDMENTS. 
é 


ARTICLE _ XIII. 
(Slavery Abolished.) 

The following amendment was proposed to 
Legislatures of the several States by the T 
eighth Congress (Jan. 31, 1865), and. was declai 
to have been ratified in a proclamation by 
Secretary of State (Dec. 18, 1865.) It finally — 
ratified by 33 of the 36 States, and was rejecte 
Delaware (Feb. 8, 1865), ratified (Feb., 1901) @ 
Mississippi. . be: FY 

The Amendment when first proposed by a resolu! 
tion in Congress, was passed by the Senate. 38 t 
6, on April 8, 1864, but was defeated in the House 
95 to 66 on June 15, 1864. On reconsideration 
the Senate, on Jan. 31, 1865, the resolution passe 
119 to 56. It was approved by President Line 
on Feb. 1, 1865, siisouey the Supreme Court 
decided, in 1798, that the President has no’ 
to do with the proposing 9f amendments to 
Constitution, or their adop@ion. 

1. Neither. slavery nor involuntary servitude, ” 
cept as a punishment for crime whereof the party 
piece bre bese evicted Shall exist within 

» or an bj hi 
jurisdiction. a ¥ place subject to . 
. Congress shall have’ power by aj ate 
legislation, to enforce the provisions of eerie ole 
ARTICLE XIV. 
(Citizenship Ri pe 


aad South .C 


arolina Be 
1868) ratified the proposed ike 
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earlier legislatures had re. 
erste af eae manedin: papel : hg gl: ule 
yn which, though doubtful as to the effect of (United States Senators to Be Elected. by 
fempted ‘withdrawals by New York and New ee ede ake 
rsey, entertained no doubt as to the validity of The following amendment was proposed to the 
‘Yatification by North and South Carolina. The Legislatures of the several States by the Sixty- 
owing day, (July 21, 1868) Congress passed a second Congress (May 16, 1912) and was declared 
olution which declared the 14th amendment to to have been ratified in a proclamation by the 
@ part of the Constitution and directed the Secretary of State, (May 31, 1013). The amend: 
eretary of State so to promulgate it. The ment was adopted by 37 of the 48 states, but was 
lcretary waited, however, until the newly con- rejected by Utah. \ 
uted legislature of Georgia had ratified the 1. The Senate of the United States shall be com- 
hendment, subsequent to an earlier rejection posed of two Senators from each State, elected by 
fore, the promulgation of the ratification of ed ear tee thereof, for six years and each Senator 
w amendment. shall have one vote. The electors in each State 
All persons born or naturalized in the United shall have the qualifications requisite for electors 
tes, and subject to > the jurisdiction Guereok ak = bea most numerous branch of the State Legis- 
Ze e Unit ates and of } : 
herein they reside. No State shall make ee dicsas 2. When vacancies happen in the representation 
hy law which ‘Shall abridge the privileges or of any State in the Senate, the executive authority 
Maunities of citizens of the United States, nor of such State shall issue writs of election to fill 
ail any State deprive any person of life liberty such vacancies: Provided, That the Legislature of 
‘Property without due process of law, Rep aka pra ag rt HA, pra | porate 4: thereof ; 
any person within risdicti A . ent un e peopl 
stion of the laws. ju tion the equal pro- | the vacancies by election as the Legislature rae 
pportionment of Representatiyes in Congress ee ; 
tives shall be apportioned among 3. This amendment shall not be so construed as 
e sever: tes according to their respective to affect the electionor term of any Senator chosen 
mech’ Ss before it becomes valid as part of the Constitution. | 
er th h t ARTICLE XVIII. 
pice Be tent ee <4 (Liquor Prohibition Amendment.) 
the United States, Rep vierens Pn following amendment was proposed to the 
he executive and judicia eee ak gay of the several States_by the Sixty-fifth 
others of the Legislature Secret je dent fe pans (Dec. 18, 1917), and (Jan. 29, 1919) the 
feanee at eo State, being | a, a tg aiekean. of State proclaimed its 
bitants of Aus of the United | (Jan. 16, 1920). States, and declared AI BGe 
ation miles ee hee a ee pret a, Bo eee 
rr webs or, against—84.6% dary. 
Beecsentation, the lower houses of the States the vote was, 3,782 
hall bear to the toys ei edtmené tans tely. dopted by all 
aby = ndment ultimately was, adopted by 4 
mnty-one Years of 286 1m svsove Disabilities the States except Connecticut and Rhode Island. 
oF Gnited States Officials for Rebellion. a After one Year toe ea ratification of 
3. No person’ shall be a Senator or Represent- eo oie manufacture, sale, QF transportation 
Ree. ia nas or Elector of President ace intoxicating liquors ‘within, the importation 
ice-President or hold any office, civil or military thereof into, or the exportation thereof from te 
der the United States, or under any State who, United States and all, territory subject to the 
ing prexinuct , eg een, of a  ; for beverage purposes is here- 
the Visti Ryerss, 2. The Congress and the several States shall 
L ctarent have concurrent power to enforce this article by 
B appropriate legislation. F 
3. This article shall be inoperative urtless it shall 
have been ratified as an amendment to the Consti- 
tution by the Legislatures of the several States, as 
provided in the Constitution, within seven yeats 
from the date of the submission hereof to the 
States by the Congress. . : 


4a. Th 
States, authorized b : i $ 
(Giving Nation-Wide Suffrage to Women.) 
The following amendment was presented to ti 
Legislatures of the several Bieter by the Sixty-fifth 


on in 
; fh | 1920) proclaimed it in effect, having been adopt 


d void. 
4 The Congress shall have power to enforce by 
appropriate legislation the provisions of this 


article. 
‘ ARTICLE XV. 
(Equal Rights for White an 


ad ) 
e following 2: 


d Colored Citi- 
; Maryland, and Virginia. 
1. The right of citizens of the United States to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by the United 


Jatures of th 
(Feb, 26 ; States or by any State on account of sex. 
2, Congress shall have power, by appropriate 
legislation, to enforce the provisions of this Mr 


7 States 
(Terms of President and Vice-President ‘to. 


. New Jersey Begin on Jan, 20; Those of Senators and 

jn 1871. 7 Representatives, on Jan. 3.) 

of The following amendment was ESA ace to the 
by the | Legislatures of the several States by the Seventy-~ 


f servitude. 
shall have power to enforce this 
jate legislation. 


) 2a Gizet 
; Taxes Autho .) 
secre josed to the 


ing amendment was pro: 

vert ral States b: the Sixty-first |- 
d eclared to have day of January, and the terms - Senators and 

retary of Representatives at noon on the 3rd day of 

was rati- which such terms 

jected by 


Secretary bh (Feb. 6, 1933) proc 


effect, 39 0 
Oct. i5, 1933, it had been ratified by all of the 


The amendment 
ates, and_was Te. 


then begin. * 
Se int The Congress shall assemble at. 


jeast once in every yest, and such meeting shall 
the 3rd day of January, un- 


es, and without lees they shall by lew appoint a different day. 


meration. 
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Section 3. If, at the time fixed for the be- 
eothing of the term of the President, the Bresi- 
dent elect shall have died, the Vice-President 
elect shall become President. If a President 
shall not have been. chosen before the time 
fixed for the Beetnine PF his term, or if the 
President elect shall ve, failed to qualify, 
then the Vice-President elect shall act as 

. President until a President shall have qualified; 
and. the Congress may by law provide*for the 
case wherein neither a President elect nor 4 
Vice-President elect shall have qualified, de- 
claring who shall then act as President, or the 
Manner m which one who is to act shall be 
selected, and such person’ shall act. accordingly 

k Hid a President or Vice-President shall have 
qua, 

Section 4, The Congress may by law pro- 
yide for the case of the death of any of the 

. Persons from whom the House of Representa- 
tives may choose_a President whenever the 
Tight of choice shall have devolved upon them, 
and for the case of the death of any of the 
Persons from whom the Senate may choose a 

_ Vice-President whenever the right of choice 
‘shall have devolved upon them. 

Section 5. Sections 1° and 2 shall take 
effect on the 15th day of October following the 
Tatification of this article (Oct., 1933). 

Section 6. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an amend- 
ment to the poRear ion by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States within 
Seven years from the date of its submission. 


ARTICLE XXI 
'_ (Repeal of the Eighteenth (Prohibiti nm), 

Amendment. by Conventions in the States. 

The following proposed amendment in the Con- 
stitution, embodied in a joint resolution of the 72nd 
Congress (Senate, Feb. 16, 1933, by 63 to 23; aoe 
“Feb. 20, 1933, by 389 to 121), was transmitted to the 
Secretary of State on Feb. 21 and he at once sent 
to the governors of the States copies of the ak 
tion. The ag aig went ‘into effect on Dec. 


The sources from which the Constitution of the 
United States was derived included the evolution 
of the British government; the political institu- 
tions of the. British colonies; the various state 
constitutions created during and after the Revolu- 

» tion; and wey Articles of Confederation. Max 
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h been adopted by 36 ce the 48 
three-quarters of the entire numbe 
m 

1. The eighteenth actiniw ot 
lo the Coleg ae the United States 1 is 


eo 2. The transportation or import 
into any State, a renio, or Possession of _ 
United States for delivery or use therein of | 

xicating li rare os in violation of the laws there 
is hereby pro: 

Secti Gem z This recticle shall be inoperative 
Jess it shall have been ratified as an amendm 
the Constitution by convention in the seves 
States, as provided in the Constitution, t 
seven eats be rom the date of the submission nee 


| to the States by the Congress. if 


PROPOSED CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT f° 

The following amendment was proposed to i 
Legislatures of t several States by. poe Si 
eighth Congress, ving been adopted as joe 
resolution by the House of Representatives aim i 
on June 2, 1924. 

It was ratified Arizona (1925); 


69) on April 26, 1924, and by Senate ( 
eae Californi& (ib28): Colorado isi: a db 


1935) Tilinois (1933); -Indiana (1935); To! 
933): Kansas Wire BS ge lO Assn: Mai 
1933) ; cae (1933); Minnesota (1933); 
tana (1927); Nevada CHAE New Hampshire (193 
New. Jersey (1933); New Mexico (1937); i i 
Dakota (1933); Ohio (1933); oes pas me 
Oregon (1933) ; Pennsylvani a (1933 W 


193 
West, Vi im pe 
sof ont ott 
fications y a is ace 
Section 1—The Congress shall’ have bor f 
limit, eee ey ips prohibit the labor of per 
sons under eighteen years of age. 
Section 2— s power of the several State 
is unimpaired by this article except that 
operation of State laws shall be 
the extent necessary to give effect to 
enacted by the Cangaas. pall 


Farrand, a recognized authority on the history t 
the framing of the Constitution, says, “It is of in 
terest that the New York Constitution ‘of hel 
seems to have been more extensively used the 
any other.’’ 
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The Monroe Doctrine 
e allied powers is essen- 


ssident James Monroe in 1820 announced that | The political system of th 
f the United Sta wished success | tially. different in. this ‘fespect from that of 
h America. This difference proceeds from that which ~ 
rict | exists in their respective Governments. And to the 
deferise of our own, which hieved by 


ns 0 

jthin 100 It f| tured by the wisdom of their mos 

xth Amer citizens, and der which we have enjoyed un- 
exampled felicity, this whole nation ‘is devoted. - 


fo} 
51°. In 1823 the Monroe 

d ukase “we owe it, therefore, to candor and to the ami- — 
erican continen eable velations existing i hs 
ew colonial establishments. and those powers to declare that we should : 
ly Alliance of Austria, Russia | sider any attempt on their part to extend. their 
y France undertook ‘‘to put 
resentative govern~ 
to, overthrow new 
he’ old colonies of 


power, we have not inter 


interfere. 

“But with the Governments W 
their independence and maintain’ ose 
independence we have, on great consideration and ; 
on just principles, acknowledged, we could not view 
any interposition for the purpose of oppressing | 
them, or controlling in any other manner their 
destiny, by any European power in any other, : 

f an unfriendly dis- 


of t 


iming.at 1 n 
colonies; and th | than as the manifestation .0 
: 1 position toward the’ United States: *, | 
saad a ae a a nyt is still the true policy of the United States 
was af ; the President and his | to leave the parties to themselves, in the hope that 
) : Quincy Adams other powers will pursue the same course.” 

noun and William “Our policy in regard to Europe... - remains the 

in the internal, — 


same, which is, not to interfere ; ! " 
of its Rowers; to consider thie Ae 


concerns’ of any Sh 
government de facto as the legitimate government 
or us; to cuitivate friendly reiations with it, and 
to preserve those relations by a frank, firm and 
manly policy. meeting in all. instanees the just 
claims of every Power. submitting to injuries from 4 
wers in matters, Iyer 
ver taken any ay 

ce 


with Thomas 


Set 
rights are invaded or seri- , nor does it eomport with our. i so to do. 
les or, make | It is only when our rights are invaded or seriously 
ith the movements menaced that we resent injuries or make prepara 
see more,im~-| tion for our defense with the movements in his 
which must be | hemisphere we 4rc, of necessity, more 7 
artial 0 . | connected.” ROC : ei. 
sf : 4 
4 


Pi- 


i 
| 1 Il 


‘tems of Government. 
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necessary for one people to dissolve the political 
bands which have connected them with another, 


and to assume among the powers of the earth, the 
separate and equal station to which the Laws of 


Nature and of Nature’s God entitle them, a decent 


respect to the opihior's of mankind requires that 
they should declaré. the causes which impel them 


to the separation. : 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with cértain una. i 
among these are Life, Liberty and the.pursuit of 
Happiness. That to secure these rights, Govern~- 
ments are instituted among Men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed. That 
whenever any Form of Government becomes de- 
structive of these ends, it is the Right of the Peo- 
le to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new 
Government, laying its foundation on such prin- 
ciples and organizing its powers in such form, as 
to them shall seem most likely to effect their 
Safety and Happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dic- 
tate that Governments long established should not 
be changed for light and transient causes; and 
accordingly all experience hath shewn, that man- 
kind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are 
sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing 
the forms to which they are accustomed. But when 
a long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing 
invariably the same object, evidence a design to 
reduce them under absolute Despotism, it is their 
right, it is their duty, to throw_off such Govern- 
ment; and to provide new Guards for their future 
security. Such has been the patient sufferance of 
these Colonies; and such is now the necessity 
which constrains them ‘to alter their former Sys- 

ent. The history of the present 
King of Great Britain is a history of repeated in- 
juries and usurpations, all having in direct object 
the establishment of an absolute Tyranny over 
these States. To prove this, let Facts be sub- 


_ mitted to a candid world. t x 
' He has refused his Assent to Laws, the most 


wholesome and necessary for the public good. 

He has forbidden his Governors to pass Laws of 
immediate and pressing importance, unless sus- 
pended in their operation till his Assent should be 
obtained, and when so suspended, he has utterly 
neglected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other Laws for the ac- 
commodation of large districts,of people, unless 
those people would relinquish the right of Repre- 
sentation in the Legislature, a sighe inestimable to 

only. 


them and formidable to tyrants 


He has called together legislative bodies at 
places, unusual, uncomfortable, and distant from 
the depository of their public Records, for the sole 
purpose of fatiguing them into compliance with his 
mie has dissolved R tati 

e has dissolve epresentative Houses repeat- 

edly, for opposing with manly firmness nie in. 
vasions on the rights. of the people. 
, He has refused for a long’time, after such dis- 
Solutions, to cause others to be elected; whereby 
the Legislative powers, incapable of Annihilation, 
have returned to the People at large for their 
exercise; the State remaining in the meantime 
ped to all the dangers of invasion from with- 
tek ane eee eas ; 

He has endeavored to prevent the 1 
these States; for that purpose Obstruction ne 
Laws for Naturalization of Foreigners: refusing to 


. pass others to encourage their migrations hither, 


and raising the conditions of new 
Sie hee bstructed the Admi: Ri 
e has obstructe e ministration of Justice 
by refusing -his Assent to La , 
Sugiciary powers. i t f Ws for establishing 
e has made Judges dependent 
alone, for the tenure of their offices, ee bh 
on and payment of their salaries, " 
He has erected a multitude of New Offices and 
sent hither swarms of Officers to 
ple, and eat out their substance. Parade Our Deo: 
He has kept among us, in times of peace. rs 
ing Armies, without fhe Consent of our einer 


Secretary, were printed in broadside form by Mary 
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DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE _ 


i was adopted by the Continental Congress, in Philadelphia, o1 
"ie. CO Ee ame waned as President and by Charles ‘Thomson as Secretary. 
published first on July 6 in the Pennsylvania Evening Post. 
parchment, was signed by members of Congress on 


When, in the ogee of human events, it becomes 


and after Aug. 2, 1776. : _ 


enable Rights, that 


oa : ae a 


ose 
5, 
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A copy of the Declaration; eng 


He has affected to render the Military indi 
ent of and superior to the Civil power. — | js 

He has combined with others to subject ue 
jurisdiction foreign to our constitution andi 
knowledged by our laws; giving his Assent teG® 
Acts of pretended Legislation: For quartering “ 
bodies of armed troops among us: For Prony 
them by a mock Trial from punishment id) 
Murders which they should commit on ties 
habitants of these States: For cutting. 
Trade with all parts of the world: For im 
Taxes on us without our Consent: For den 
us in many cases of the benefits of Trial byt 
For transporting us beyond Seas to be ti 
pretended offenses: For abolishing the free 
tem of English Laws in a neighbouring P 
establishing therein an Arbitrary governmen 
enlarging its Boundaries so as to render it ai 
an example and fit instrument for introduei 
Same absolute rule into these Colonies: For 1 
away our Charters, abolish: our most ¥ : 
Laws and altering fundamentally the Forms 
Governments: For suspending our own Lea. 
tures and declaring themselves invested with |" 
to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated Government here by deci 
us out of his Protection and waging War againge 
He has plundered-our seas, ravished our Cy 
tea our towns, and destroyed the lives o 
people. : 

He is at this time transporting large Arm 
foreign Mercenaries to complete the work. 
death, desolation and tyranny, already begun 
circumsfances of cruelty -and perfidy scaie 
peralleled in the most barbarous ages, and 
unworthy the Head of a civilized nation. _ 

He has constrained our fellow Citizens 1 
Captive on the high Seas to bear Arms agy 
their Country, to become the executioners of " 
friends and Brethren, or to fall themselya 
their Hands. : = 

He has excited domestic insurrections ami 
us, and has endeavoured to bring on the ini 
tants of our frontiers, the merciless Indian | 
ages, whose known rule of warfare is an wi 
tinguished destruction of all ages, sexes and I 
ditions. In every .stage of these Oppressions 
have Petitioned for Redress in the most hus 
terms. Our repeated Petitions have been 
wered only by “repeated injury. A Prince, -¥ 
character is thus marked by every act which 
define a Tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of ad 
Pecric: Nor have We been wanting in atters 
o our British brethren. We have warmed. t| 


pot 


-from time to time of attempts by their legis! 


to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over 
We have reminded them of the circumsts = 
our emigration and settlement here. We have 
Pealed to their native. justice. and magnanin 
and we have conjured them by the ties of 1 

w these usurpattit 


memies in Wai 
a 


WE, THEREFORE, the Repres of 
Dives Sater egress in Gentoal Ges z) 
ssembled, appealing to the Supreme Ji ° 
world for the rectitude of our intentione ie 


these United Colonies are, and of 


Free and Independent States: ‘ 
solved from all. tes: that they a: A 


ony Diets tonne et Ming 
e to each other our rtu 

and our sacred Honor. ‘aaa e a 

ROAR MA CALE S- 


claration with the names of mbe 

Hancock as President and sthareedh Se Onan tee n, 
Katharine Goddard in Baltimore, where Con 
i¢ F) : =" Bee 


ea ees ee ea 


_ SSaee 
> Sa eae 


ae end 
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Birthplace Died 

5, Jo! .|Braintree (Quincy) Mass.. 30/1826, July 4 

jp, Samuel (Mass.)....-..| Brewer: .---.|Boston, Mase. +--+ +--+ 271803, Oct. 2 

Seedosian CN. EL). . -..--| Phys, PAw--\cing & Queen C. Hi. Va.. 21/1795, May 9 

fo 10)1797, Oct. 0 

LChas.of Carroliton(Md.)| Lawyer. -....|Annapolis, Md... ....... 832, Nov. 14 

pemuel (Md-)-,..------| Pusipt +: "| Biisabeth, NoY...-. 222. 17/1811, June “19 

pAbraham (N. 3.).......|Law., Fin. -[Elizabetn, N. 3... -.----- 1511794, Sept. 15 

Seeecree (oun,)...--+.|Mercaant -» | oyport, Rei a. ie cea, 16|1813, Jan. 23 
ewitism (R. )..2.--.-| Jurist... «| Kewpoavan, N.YI I. 211820, Feb. 15 - 

eee as 17 1790: April re 

Pibridge (Mass)... .-|Merchant..:|Marblchoad, Mass: --+-- 171814 Nov. 23 
tt, | see (Ga.).......|Merchant...|Down Hatherly, hng...... 1777, May _ 19” 

man (G&.)......-....+} PHys., Jurist) W alhngiord, ons ess? * 790, Oct 19 

ock, John (Mass.) z Oct. 8 

amin IY Apel 24 

9 


ins, ag in (ARE Ee es 
iInson, ncis (N. J.) eee 
ington, Samuel (Conn.}.... 
son, Thomas (Va.) 
hard Henry (Va.)...-- 


.|Dover, Del... ...-+.-++-- 4 
.|New Castle, Del......... » vi 
Byberry, Pa. (Philadelphia) |1745, Dec. 24|1813,April i9 
Chr. Ch. sgitda Cet ais's a> 1749, Nov. 23/1800, Jan. 23. 
MASB....--ee0es 1721, April 19|1793, July - 23 
sh PE Mi Rag EE BEC 713 806, Al si 
bi ciale 6 1730, Oct. 1|1781, Feb. 28 | 
Sie: ate erei9 743 ‘87, 6 
Jats Swe tae s.o eine > 1716 1781, Feb 23 
*)Phys., Jurist|Ireland. ......-..+--++-- 1714 1803, June 24 
| Jurist, .|Pr. Bdw. Cy., Va...-++--- 1741 04, Feb. , ae: 
*|Mer., Jurist. Kittery. Me......-.--+-- 1730, Jan 14|1785, Noy. 28 
‘|Mer., Jurist.|Lebanon, Comins voc kb wlne © 1731, April 23/1811, Aug. 2 
urist....--+ Carskerdo, Scotland.....- 1742, Se 14/1798, Aug. 28 - 
Coll. Pres. . .|Gifford, Scotland.......-- 1723. Fe 5|1794, Nov. 15 
Jurist, Sold.) Windsor, Conn...-....--. 1726, Dec. 1|1797, Dec. 1 
Lawyer......|Blizabeth City, Va. (Back)1726 1806, June 8 


: + by Jefferson, and slightly 
Declaration, drawn by RS ee 


d lin, h 
by Adams and Frank oe east 


ad i - 
ed | ress (June 28, 1776)- 
eee d introduced in the 


he 7) Richard Henry Lee ha 

Mess a resolution declaring ‘“‘that these United 
nies are, and of right ought to be, free and in- 
kndent states, that they are absolved from all 
biance to the British Crown, and that all 
ical connection between them and the state 
steat Britain is, and ought to be, totally dis- 

on 


seconded by John Adams on be- 
dachusetts delegation, 
mmittee of five, 


ttee were John Adams,. Berfia- 
and Roger 


rman. - 
he as adopted substantially as 
Bo cners 2 the ae most significant and 
ing the elimination of Jeffer- 


fe British people and of 


rraignment 0: 
5 and fostering the 
Cen epcouras vail d “‘An Execrable 


Jefferson calle: 
July 19, 1776, the following 


on: ° ; 

the Declaration passed on the 
Be creoe parchment with the title 
animous Declaration of the 
America’ and that the 


engrossed, be signed by eyery meni- 


Wated. for the resolution of independ- 
was with Washingto ’g Army when it 
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5 Signers of the Declaration of Independence 


River) 


| 


was engrossed and was not a memiber of Congress 
from Dec. 1776, to Jan. 30, 1778. He signed, he 
said later, in 1781. Wythe signed about Aug. 27; 
R. H. Lee, Elbridge Geery, and Oliver Wolcott, in’ 
Sept. Thornton first attended Congress on Nov. 4, 

Five Pennsylvania signers of the engrossed Dec- 
laration—Rush, Clymer, Smith, Taylor, and Ross 
—were not appointed to Congress until July 20, 
when they succeeded three Pennsylvania members” 
who were in Congress on July 4,but did not support 
the Declaration. \ ; 

Robert Morris of Pennsylvania, William Williams 
of Connecticut, and Samuel Chase of Maryland 
were absent on July 4, but signed the engrossed 
Declaration on August 2. . NE ; 

Oliver Wolcott of Connecticut, and George Wythe 
and Richard Henry Lee of Virginia, were absent 
on July 4 and Auz, 2. 

Elbridge Gerry of@Massachusetts was also absent 
on Aug. 2, and likewise signed on return to 
Congress. f é ' 

Charles Carroil of Carrollton was appointed a 
Delegate by Maryland (July 4, 1776) presented 
his credentials on July 18, and signed the engrossed 
copy of the Declaration on Aug. 2. ‘ 

he New York State convention did not, until 

July 9, authorized its delegates to approve the Dec- 

tion, and Congress Was 50 notified on July 15. 

Four of ibe New York members who. refrained from 

voting for lack of authority on 4 signed the 
eclaration on Aug. 4. 

: ee Eatin of Independence is silent on the 
}ight to own property, although the majority of 
the signers of the document were men of substance - 
in real and personel property, and at leass half a’, 
dozen were slave owners. 
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United States—The American F lag 
\ 
The Flag of the United States 


s oN ; 


Source: The War Department — : 


The flag of the United States has 13 horizontal 
stripes—7 | red and 6 white—the red and white 
stripes alternating, and a union which consists of 
white: stars of five points on a blue field placed in 
the upper quarter next the staff and extending to 
the lower edge of the fourth red stripe from the 
top. The number of stars is the same as the 
number of States in the-Union. The canton or 
union now contains 48 Stars arranged in six hori- 
zontal and eight vertical rows, each star with one 
point upward. On the admission of a State into 
the Union @ star will be added to the unjon of the 
flag, and such addition will take effect on the 4th 
day of July next succeeding such admission. | 

In the Army Regulations four kinds of national 
flags are described, viz., flags which are flown at 
Military posts or on ships and used for display 
generally;,small flags or ensigns’ which ‘are used 

boats; colors which are carried by un- 
mounted ‘regiments, and standards which are 
carried by mounted regiments and are, therefore, 
smaller in size than colors. xe) 


PRESIDENT’S FLAG 


The President’s flag consists of the President’s 
seal in.bronze, upon a blue background, with a 
large white star in each corner, The design of this 
seal may be seen in the floor of the entrance cor- 
ridor of the White House. \ 

When the President visits a vessel of the United 
States, the President's flag is broken at the main 
‘the moment he reaches the deck and is kept flying 
as long as he is on board. 

When the President is embarked on a boat he 
usually direets that his flag be displayed fromthe 
‘staff in the bow of his barge. When he passes in 
a boat fiying his flag, vessels of the navy parade 

_ the full guard, four ruffles are given on the drum, 

“four flourishes are sounded on the bugle, the 
National Anthem is played by the band) and officers 
and men salute, \ 


PROPER DISPLAY OF FLAG 


Congress, by joint resolution (approved by the 

President Dec. 22, 1942) established the following 
regulations as to the display and use of the Ameri- 
can flag by such civilians or civilian groups or 
Organizations as may not be required to conform 
with regulations promulgated by one or more ex- 
ecutive departments of the Government of the 
United States. : 
_ It is the universal custom to display the fla 
only oe sunrise to sunset on buildings and on 
stationary flagstaffs in the open. However, the 
fiag may be displayed at night upon special oc- 
casions when it is desired to produce a_ patriotic 
effect. It should be hoisted briskly and lowered 
ceremoniously. It should not be displayed on days 
when the weather is inclement. 

It should be displayed on all days when the 
weather permits, especially on’ New Year’s Day, 

an. 1; Inauguration Day, Jan. 20; Lincoln's Birth- 
day, Feb. 12: Washington’s Birthday, Feb. 22; Army 
Day, April 6; Easter Sunday (variable); Mother’s 
Day, second Sunday in May; Memorial Day (half 
staff until noon), May 30; Flag Day, June 14; 
Independence Day, July 4; Labor Day, first Mon- 
day in September; Constitution Day, Sept, 17; 
Columbus Day, Oct, 12; Navy Day, Oct. 27: 
Armistice Day, Nov, 11; Thanksgiving Day, fourth 

.~Thursday in November; Christmas Day, Dec. 25; 
such other days as may be proclaimed by the 
President of the United States; the birthdays of 
States (dates of admission); and on State holidays. 
_ The flag should be displayed daily, weather per- 
mitting, on or near tWe main adnmiinistration build- 
ing of every public institution. It should be 
displayed in or near every polling place on election 
days. It should be displayed during school days in 
or near every schoolhouse, 

‘The flag, when carried in 
another flag or flags, sho 
ete Oy aan Ube is. am ag’s own right, or, 

ere is a line of other flags, in front 
center of that line. Bs one 
_ The flag should not be displayed on a fioat in a 
Parade except from a staff, or as otherwise pro- 
vided. It should not be draped over the hood, top 
sides, or back of a vehicle or of a railroad train or 
Surat rene ths BE a sisniaved on a motorcar, 
the staff sha! e fixe rmly to the chas: 
areca, te ae radiator cap. vet ee) 

o other flag or pennant should be placed a) 
or, if on the same level, to the right of Ree 
American flag, except during church services con- 
ducted by naval chaplains at sea, when the church 
pennant may be flown above the flag during church 
services for the personnel of the Navy. The flag. 
when displayed with ‘another flag against a wail 
from crossed stafis, should be on the right, the 

8 own right, and its staff should bein front 


& procession with 


be elther on the | 


of the staff of the other flag. It should bes 
center and at the highest point of the group 
a number of flags of.States or localities or pe 
of societies are grouped and displayed fromm 

When fiags of States, cities, or locality 
pennants of societies are flown on the 
halyard with the flag of the. United Stat ' 
latter should always be at the peak. Whi 
flags are flo from adjacent staffs, the 
the United States should be hoisted firs 
lowered last. No such flag or pennant m1 
pecs above the flag of the United States 
ts right. When flags of two or more natic 
displayed, they are to be flown from separate 
of the same height. The flags should be 
proximately equal size. International] usage = 
the display of the flag of one nation above t 
another nation in time of peace. ” 


When the flag is displayed from a staff pe : 


ing horizontally or at an angle from the W 
sill, baleony} or front of a building, the @ 

the flag should be placed at the peak of tha 
unless the flag is at half staff. When the 

suspended over a sidewalk from a rope exte 
from a house to 4 pole at the edge of the sidk 
the flag should be hoisted out, union first. 
the building. When the flag is displayed. otha 
than by being flown from a staff, it show 
displayed flat, whether indoors or out, or 
pended that its folds falk as free as thoug 


= 
ee 


’ 


a 


flag were staffed. When the flag is displayeem 


the middle of the street, it should be susp 
vertically with the union to the north in 4 


and west street or to the east in a north andi 


street. : 
When used on a speaker’s platform, the f 
displayed flat, should be displayed abov 
behind the speaker. When displayed from ¢ 
In a church or public auditorium, if it is di 
In the chancel of a church, ‘or on the sf 
platform in a ‘public auditorium, the flag s 
occupy the position of honor and be placed = 
clergyman’s or speaker’s right as he face: 
congregation or audience. Any other flag s 
played in the chancel or on the platform s 
be placed at the clergyman’s or speaker’s 1 
he faces the congregation or audience. But; 
the flag is displayed from a staff in a chu 
public auditorium.elsewhere than in the chant 
on the platform it shall be placed in the posit: 
honor at the right of the congregation or auc 
as they face the chancel or platform. Any. 
flag so displayed should be placed on the 
the congregation 
chancel or platform. 
The fiag should for: 
ceremony of unveilin: 
it should never be 


parade only by : 
When the fla; 5 


cover a casket, ae si 


That no disrespect should be sh : 
it should not belidipped to any pate ‘ 


Regimental colors, State flags and organiz: 
institutional flags ¢ ‘ae a 
honor, It 5. uid nueea be by ree 


should never touch 
ppp moun. ee fi ' 

ould never car ally 
algays aloft and free. =°" °F horizon 5 


he flag should never be used as drapery ©} 
ve 


€ 


any way. It should never b 
vo * bee = ieee never have 
ant of it, nor att 
elena, dette, ward vaca 
1 g of any nature, I ‘be 
aS a receptacle toe. Teobiyiee et ame 
or delivering anything, : : 
The flag should never be used for adve 
Purposes in any manner whatsoever. It- 
he embroidered on such articles’ ag 


laced up 


it any B 
figure, design, picky z 


or audience as they face 


Sete ee a Be ee 


0 


: 


ae , : a 
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rency in the early days of the Republic. Hopkin- 
son, born in Philadelphia (Sept. 21, 1737) and, 
a graduate of the University of Pennsylvania, was 
the first native American composer of a secular 
song “My Days Haye Been So Wondrous Free.”’ 
He was a lawyer and later a judge in New Jersey, 
and then in Pennsylvania. He died in Philadelphia 
(May 9, 1791). His portrait, painted, by himself, 
hangs in the rooms of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Society, Phila. He played the organ and the 
harpsichord. The flag with thirtee stripes and 
thirteen stars, authorized on June 14, 1777, con- 
tinued to be used as a national emblem until Con- 
gress passed the following act, which President 
Washington signed. BS 
“That from and after May 1, 1795, the flag 
of the United States be fifteen stripes, alter- 
nate red and white; and that the union be * 
/ fifteen stars, white in a blue field.” J 
/ "This action was necessitated by the admission ot 
the states of Vermont and Kentucky to the Union, ~ 
“The fiag of 1795 had the stars arranged in three 
rows of five each instead of in a circle, and served 
for 23 years. ; < 
“With the admission of more new states, how- ° 
ever, it became apparent that the 1795 flag would 
have to be further modified; hence in 1818 a law . 
was passed by Congress providing: 1 
“That from and after the fourth day of 4 
July next, the flag of the United States be ; 
thirteen horizontal stripes, alternate red and 
white; that the union have twenty stars, white 
in a blue field. ! 
“That on the admission of every new state 
into the union, one star be added to the union 


im, Adve: g signs should not be fastened 
tal fro flag’ 


‘when the fiag is passing in a parade or in a 


vs 
at dttention, and salute. Those present in 
m ould render the miiitary salute. When 


she right hand holding it at the left shoulder, 

nd being over the heart. Men without hats 
d salute in the same manner, Aliens should 
at attention. Women should salute by plae- 
ne right hand over the heart. The salute to 
lag in the moving column should be rendered 


pledge of allegiance to the flag, “I pledge 
nee to the flag of the United States of 
ea and to the Republic toe which it stands, 


is given by merely standing at attention, 
Temoving the headdress. Persons in uniform 
‘render the military salute. 


jag set forth herein, may be altered, modified, 
ipealed, or additional rules with respect thereto 


Since 1818 additional stars have been added until . 
today there are’ 48 on the fiag. No law has been 
passed to designate how the stars shall be ar- 
ranged: At one time they formed a design of a 
larger star. Now by common practice they form 


my and Navy, whenever he deems it to be 
OP date or desirable; and any such alteration 
dditional rule shall be set forth in a procla- 


by a member of the committee appointed by #1 
Continental Congress to design a fiag for the 
young Republic:— 

The stars of the new flag represent the new con- 
stellation of States rising in the West. The idea 
was taken from the constellation of Lyra, which in 
the land of Orpheus signifies harmony. The blue 
in the fleld was taken from the edges of the 
Covenanter’s banner, in Scotland, significant of 
the league-covenant of the United Colonies against | 
oppression, incidentally involving. the virtues of 
vigilance, perseverance and justice. The stars — 
were disposed in a circle symbolizing the perpetu- 
ity of the Union; the ring, like the serpent of the ™ 
Egyptians, signifyin eternity. The thirteen 


Origin of the Flag 


1775 the Philadelphia Troop of) Light Horse 
da standard with thirteen alternate blue and 
r stripes in the upper left-hand corner. 
ridge on January 2, 1776, Washington without 
srization of the Continental Congress. raised 
ag consisting of thirteen alternate white and 
stripes with the crosses of St. George and St. 
ew in a blue field in the upper left-hand cor- 


f s 
he tradition that, Betsy Ross, as early as 
1716, made a Stars and Stripes fiag from 
cil ‘sketch supplied: by Washington but 
nged the, points of the stars from six to five, 
hecome*a classic. Historians doubt its ac- 
ey. Francis Hopkinson, a signer of the Declara- 
“of Independence, was probably the designer 
fhe Stars and Stripes. He also designed a 
of coins and several items*of paper cur- 


Mee 


: floating batteries. The red color, which in* 
Fopasal dase was the signal of defiance, denoted 
daring; and the white purity. c 


‘8 

nated 

star Spenged Banner was lgaly designed | 0 UUs an Sloe eve ("eas 
sie thi F is tt Key, was overjoyed, after a night of suspense, to see in the. 
1981). ‘The author, Francis Sco "wa. | early dawn that “the flag was still there.” He 
dyated from St. John’s College. ‘Annapolis, Md., | £3" ¥, the first verse of the song while on the enemy 
i. practiced law in Baltimore during the War ot | Ship and completed it when he went ashore the 
9, In 1814 a doctor who was a warm friend of | next day. It was published ny 


. 


ow in the 4) an 

; @ prisoner aboard an E: lish ship in American (Sept. 21, 1814) 

‘bor of Baltimore and the yvonne lawyer popular. pie melody is that of the English lyric 
pte “With a flag of truce and a | Anacreon n Heaven. 4 ens ; 

I eas ee cineat Key rowed: out to the} The flag “whose stripes and bright stars’’ burst 
) (Sept. 13 1814) His request, for the release | on Key’s_vision is preserved in the National Mu- — 

hi friend was granted, but they were detained | seum in Washington. The original manuscript was 

athe ship because a bombardment de‘anort | acduired by the late Henry Walters, owner of the 

Henry was planned, for that day. Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore. 

Cae | \ 

eer et 
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ra Fas: - 
Oath of President; Supreme Court Justice Wa 


1e the President shall| In place of “protect,” W. H. Taft, when he took 
Bi nae ee or ba erie tion: ‘1 do| the oath, used the word “maintain.” . A 
ae (oF gia) thet, Watied States, | x do sclemaly ses Supreme Court fute® sustice 

\ e 9 leninly swear tha’ ¢ 

ce of President of I do solenmly Minbrwerrin 5) § 


hn ; 
“fo the best of my. ability, preserve ated without respect to persons, 
“and defend the Constitution’ of the 4€d.| ss poor and to the rich; and ey ¥ will falta 
a ngton took _ | discharge all the duties {ncumbent on me as \ 
Poa ashe tet iecnnky steal eg eat od be this. pet eee eee aed las 
will st ‘the: nited | standing, agre 8a a 
[ill support the ‘Cons’ tuition of the United standing: ited ptates => - Spams id 


pee AN 
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RELIGIOUS AFFILIATIONS 
friends. (Quakers)—Hoover. 
Episcopalians—Washington, Madison, Monroe, 
William. Henry Harrison, Tyler, Taylor, Pierce, 
/ Arthur, and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Cleveland, 


Presbyterians—Jackson, Buchanan, 
Benjamin Harrison, Wilson. 
ts—Polk, Johnson, Grant, McKinley. 
J; Q. Adams, Fillmore, 


Methodis 
pe miieyiane John "Adams, 

Reformed Dutch—Van Buren, Theodore Roosevel 
Baptist—Harding, Truman. ms 
. Congregationalist—Coolidge. 
Disciples—Garfield. 
Jefferson and Lincoln did not claim nfembership 
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2 Piesidenis Fl the United States 


Source: Government’ and family records; the figures indicate the number of ‘different ndi 


| 
who have served. ¥ I 4 
; ; eal: > i ' age = ie) 
p Name Politics tate orn nau.j/Inau. 3 
nae = 32, Feb. 22| 1789 | 57 
1. rge Washington. 17 ‘e! q 
Die | Feoree a eh 2 . e 1735, Oct 30} 1797 61 
3.:/'Thomas Jefferson 1743, April 13} 1801 | 57 6 
4. .|James Madison. . 1751, March 16} 1809 57 *: 
5..|James Monroe. . 1758, April 28; 1817 58 * 
6. ,|John Quincy Adami - |1767, July 11} 1825 67 
7#.\Andrew Jackson..... G; |1767. March 15} 1829 | 61 2 
8..|Martin Van Buren,....... 1782, Dec. 1837 54 
9..|William Henry Harrison .. 1773, Feb. /1841 68 
BO JODIE VICK. Cot cie es cee ee D 1790, March 28 1841 51 
Al..|James Knox Polk......... 1795, Nov. 2| 1845 49 
12... |Zachary Taylor........... 1784, N Sok 24) 1849 64 
- 13,.|Millard Fillmore.......... 1800, Ja 7| 1850 50 
{4,:|Franklin Pierce........... 1804, Nov, 23} 1853 48 
15..|James Buchanan......... 1791, April 23) 1857 65 
16..)/Abraham Lincoln......... 09, Feb. 12} 1861 52 a 
| 17. .|Andrew Johnson.......... 1808, Dee. 29) 1865 56 ; 
18.,|Ulysses Simpson Grant.... 1822, April 27} 1869 46 : 
19. .|Rutherford Birchard Hayes 22, Oct. 4) 1877 54 
20..|James Abram Garfield... . 1831, Nov. 19} 1881 49 
21. .|Chester Alan Arthur. 1830, Oct. 5| 1881 50 
22..|Grover Cleveland. . 1837, March 18} 1885 |~ 47 7 
23..|Benjamin Harrison 1833, Aug. 1889 55 o 
*  |Grover Cleveland.. 1837, March 18} 1893 55 
24...) William McKinley. 1843, Jan. 29] 1897 54 
25..|Theodore Roosevelt....... 1858, Oct. 27] 1901 42 : 
26. .|Willlam Howard Taft..... 1857, Sept. 15) 1909 51 : 
27..|Woodrow Wilson......... D 1856, Dec. 28) 1913 56 re 
po .|Warren Gamaliel Harding. 1865, Nov. 2} 1921 55 ¥ 
,|Galvin*Coolidge...:...... 1872, July 4} 1923 51 5 
He *)Herbert Clark Hoover..... 5 74. Aug. 10} 1929 54 
31. .|Franklin Delano Hoosevelt. N. 1882, Jan. 30) 1933 51 
32..|Harry S Truman......... (einige ae 5 Mo. 1884, May , 8! 1945 60 : 
cr not consecutive. 
Cleveland’s baptismal name was Stephen Grover;|in any denomination. Hayes attended 
Wilson’s was, Thomas Woodrow; that of Coolidge | Methodist Church, but never joined. 
‘was John Calvin. Freemasons — Washington, Monroe, Jag 


Polk, Buchanan; Johnson, Garfield, McKis 

Theodore Roosevelt, Franklin D, Roosevelt, 7 si 

Harding. : 
ANCESTRY 

Swiss—Hoover. 

English—Washington, Adams, Madison, 
Adams, William Henry Teas Tyler, Ta: 
Fillmore, Pierce, Lincoln, Johnson, Grant] iq 
Gein. Cleveland, Benjamin Harrison, Taft, H: 

oolidge yy 

Welsh—Jefferson (a family tradition). , 

Scottish—Monroe, Hayes. .Scotch-Irish—Jack 
Polk, Buchanan, Arthur, McKinley,, Wilson. | 

Dutch—Van Buren, Theodore Roosevelt, Fre 
lin D. Roosevelt. 


Wives of the Presidents ’ | 
Source: Government and Family Records 4 ' 
i 
jae President Wife's Name Nativity| Born |Mar’ed.{ Died { Sons Dau 
Washington......... Martha (Dandrid eyes AEN Meg ee \ 
J. Adams... J -|Abigail Smith. . . ‘s si se 1318 Sime fells | 
Jefferson, . 1782 1 
Madison. 1849 | a0. jecaee 
3 ~S 
1828 |...02 |. oe 
1819 4 lose 
ee isa | S| 
Julia Gardiner : 
Le Sarah Childress . eae 5 ¥ 


ateaeret Smith... 
Abigail Powers 


tee este 


Benjamin Harrison. . 


MeKinley 
Theodore Roosevelt : 


PAltils odce. slenieye 
WiSOR, ..,.-52+-5-- BE 


RROD PIC COR: 


"1893" 
Bg tee 
1884 
"1943" 
1914 


silereesale 


s “1924 


tegeee 
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- Biographies 


Sept. 5, 1774, delegates from twelve states 
igia was hot then represented) met in Phila- 
a @nd organized what has since been com- 
called the Continental Congress. The mem- 
re Delegates, and the voting on all questions 
States (Colonies), each State having one 
he Delegate in charge was styled President 
2 Congress. 
‘ tinental Congress was in session, at 
S times and places. until Mar. 2, 1789. One 
important acts was the drawing up. and 
fon on July 4, 1776, of the Declaration of 
mdence, which was signed by ‘‘the Repre- 
ves.of the United States of America, in 
1 Congress, assembled.’’ 
ween Nove 15, 1777, and July 9, 1778, the 
nental Congress adopted ‘‘Articles of Confed- 
bn and Perpetual Union between the States.’”’ 
Articles gave 
“fhe United States of America,’”’ and the 
es, generally known as the First Constitution, 


eo 
t r 


prge Washington. Federalist, borm on & 
y. Feb. 22 (Feb. 11, O.S.), 1732, died on Dec. 
99, s the great grandson of Col. 
aon (1634-1677), who came from York- 
gland, and settled in 1657, or 1658, on a 

in Westmoreland County, Virginia, bordering 
est shore of the Potomac River near its 
a Ee poughs. 
lac River, between Bridges Creek and Pope's 
the latter named after Nathaniel Pope, 

daughter, Ann, was Col. John. Washington’s 


d wife. 
ie Washingtons had. been aristocrats in Eng- 
adherents of the Stuarts, and when Charles 
s beheaded, the Washingtons emigrated to 


. dohn Washington had a son, n 
hington, whose second son was Augustine 
hington, born in 1694. Lawrence Washington's 
Mildred Warner, was the daughter of Au- 
e _, and Mildred Reade, daughter 
51. George Reade and Elizabeth Martiau, who, 
sr turn, was the daughter of Nicholas Martiau, 
ench Huguenot, the first American ancestor 
in France in 1591, 
and died in York- 
e was the original 
ntee. y of Great Britain is 
cousin, six times removed, of George Wash- 
through descent from the Warners. 
by his first wife, Jane 
Nov. 24, 1729, had four children. 
Mary Ball, whom he married 
ore, as her first child, George 
was his father, at Wakefield, 
miles below Mount Vernon. 
“mansion d down on Christmas Eve. 
Its apc as 3 was marked by a granite 
erected by Congress. 1 
id after the old one, was built on the site, 
dedicated on Feb. 
et of Congress, has 
sn Birthplace National Monument, and 
stered by the 
orge’s parents moved about 1735 to 
on. That mansion purned in 1739, and the 
nt one was erected on the site. 
There George 


Lawrence 


er, who die 


wife 
1731, 


3 
e] 


ax. George accompanied Lawrence to Bar 
peers eT te ilitary service of Aer 

e milita: y 
Becred. der Gen. Braddock in the war 


dge, 
mbridg aN 


Dec, 4, 1783, at Fraunces 
and formally Tea ued to 
S 


as Sgeiidea “as Commander-in- 
ut pay, 

Co teens atom the date of his 
1783, ‘hh 


ess,' D 
mmission 
ee tual expenses; 
ac’ 3 
Fits, 


ington was at 
Y.. dissatisfaction 
the officers, found 
beh ia Bre anawe 
tion c' 
him King. Be 
the movement, so it went 


Service. f 
drafted 


ee that 


5 President of the Convention 
stitution in 1787. « sy 


| 
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-of the Presidents and Their Wives 
Source: Government and family records. : ; 


WHO WAS THE FIRST PRESIDENT? 


to the Thirteen, Colonies the | 


John | 


in 1665, a plantation on the | 
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remained in force until March 4; 1789, when the 
ape aha of the United States was proclaimed 

The Artigles of Confederation, though ado ted! 
by the Continental Combos in 17 . aisrel eae 
ratified by all of the States, Maryland being the 
last to assent, until March 1, 1781. The icles 
designated Congress as ‘‘the United States in Con- 
gress Assembled.” The Presidents of the Sessions 
of the Continental Congress after the Articles went © 
into effect usually signed themselves ‘‘President of 
the United States in Congress Assembled.” 

These were: Thomas McKean, Del.; John Han- 
son, Md.; Elias Boudinot, N. J.; Thomas Mifflin, 
Pa.: Richard Henry Lee, Va.; Nathaniel Gorham, 
Mass.; Arthur St. Clair, Pa.; and Cyrus Griffin, ~~ 
Va. John Hancock was elected but did not serve. 

George Washington was the first President under 
the Constitution. He was, the Department of State |. 
says, the “first president of the United — 07 

, / 


America.”’ 


ington inherited from his half-brother Lawrence, | 
had been named by Lawrence in honor of the 
British Admiral, Edward Vernon, under whom 
Lawrence had served at the siege of Cartagena. 

Washington's death was due to exposure on Dec. 
12, 1799, in a storm while riding over his estate 
with his managers. He went to bed with a sore | 
throat, followed by ague. He had signed his will ~ 
on July 9, 1799. The end came about 10:20 P.M., 
Saturday, Dec. 14, 1799. A vault was made for 
Washington’s body under the dome of the Capitol | 
at Washington, but the remains were interred at 
Mt. Vernon. : 

He was one of the wealthiest men in the country. 
owning 70,000 acres of land in Virginia and 40,000 
acres in the near-west, which latter Congress gave ~ cy 
him for his military service. His estate was valued 
at what would now exceed $5,000,000. 

Washington owned, soon after his marriage, 317 
slaves, some of whom belonged to his-wite. He was 
a distiller (at his Dogue Run place), as well as a 
farmer. He was a man of powerful physique, 6 feet, 
2 inches, in height, with sandy hair, blue eyes, and 
big hands and feet. He weighed 210 pounds when 
40 years of age. He was not a prohibitionist, and 
was a horseback rider, hunter and fisherman. .He 
iattended horse shows and races, took part in car 
fox hunting, cock fighting, and was a 
theatre goer. After his inaugural in New 
York he was 4 first-nighter at the John St. play- 
house. He was a book collector. 

The Washington ramily in America 
George 


} The estate at Mt. Vernon, which George Wash- 


New York City, 
Paul’s Chapel, 

Washingten’s first 
Hall, Wall and Nassau Sts., 


Broadway and Vesey St. . 
inauguration was in Federal 
New York City, April - 


30, 1789, his second in Philadelphia. * 
Washington. with the unanimous approval of 
his Cabinet, in which sat Thomas Jefferson and 


Alexander Hamilton, 
improvised government of France— 
of Publi¢ Safety, 
pierres. 4 ) 
On Sept. 17, 1796, Washington said in an ad- 
dress: ‘‘If we remain one people, under an efficient 
government, the period is not far off * * * when we 
may chcose peace or war, as our interest guided © 
by justice, shall counse Ps) 
Woodrow Wilson, 
States, wrote: “General Washington * * * set an 
example which few of 


were at a distance 
* that his greater state papers 


“{ cannot tell a lie’ anec- ~ 
tree was barked—not cut 


Washington. 
sorier in 1731, died in 1802, 


‘Ooi. John Dandridge, planter, : 
iNew Kent County, Va., and widow df Daniel: 
Custis, also 2 
te Washini 


ae Aes 1 eyes her 
eee inother ye our children, Martha Parke Custis, 


, 


: 2 i 2 ; =; ph, | 1 
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(Col.) John Parke Custis, and two who died in 
infancy. 

Gol. John Parke Custis (1753-1781) (grandson 
of the Governor of the Leeward Islands, who was 
assassinated), inherited from his father an estate 

; of 1,000 acres in Arlington, Va., near Washington, 
where the National Cemetery is now located, ani 

had four children—Eliza (1776-1832), who married 

; Thomas Law; Martha, born in 1777, who became 

the wife.of ‘Thomas Peter; George gWashington 

Parke’ Custis, who marrf@d Mary Lee Fitzhugh of 

Va., and whose daughter became the wife of Robert 

E. Lee, Confederate General; and Eleanor Parke 

a Custis, who becathe the wife of Major Lawrence 
Bes _ Lewis, son of Fielding Lewis, whose father, Fielding 
‘ Lewis, 1725-1781, had married George Washington’s 
: Sister, Elizabeth, and was a planter, owning half 
of. the town of Fredericksburg, on the Rappahan- 

nock River. 

John Adams, Federalist, who was born in 
that part of the ancient town of Braintree that is 
‘now the City of Quincy, Mass., Oct. 30, 1735, and 
died there’ July 4, 1826, was a great-grandson of 
Henry Adams, who came with his eight sons from 

. Barton St.\David, Somersetshire, England, in 1636, 
and settled on a grant of 40 acres. 

John was the eldest son of John Adams, farmer, 
and of Susanna Boylston, daughter of Peter Boyls- 
ton, of Brookline, Mass. He was graduated at 
Harvard in 1755; taught school in Worcester; prac- 
tised law in Boston; served in the State Legislature, 
and in the Revolutionary Provincial Congress of 
Massachusetts, and in the Continental Congress; 
was a signer of the Declaration of Independence; 
Commissioner to France, 1778, with Benjamin 
Franklin and Arthur Lee; Minister to Holland; 
helped to negotiate treaties in Europe; Minister to 
England 1785-1788; elected Vice-President in 1788, 
_and again in 1792; chosen President in 1796. He 
: ie poewzer ated in Philadelphia. Washington 
attended. 

‘Thy Federal party under Adams was opposed to 
the western expansion of the country, and the 
party began to lose grip in the succeeding adminis- 
-tration of Jefferson when the latter acquired the 

Louisiana Territory in 1803 from France. The op- 
Position to expansion was strong in New England. 

Adams was the first President to live in the 
White House. He was a Unitarian and was a 
cousin of Samuel Adams of Massachusetts, who 
also was & signer of the Declaration. He was an 
orator and a pamphleteer; a man of medium 
height, active, florid, and corpulent. He died on 
the same day as Jefferson, and was buried in a 
eryot under the First Parish (Unitarian) Church 
in Quincy. The Library of Congress has many 

_ letters of both the Adamses. 

'_ Mrs. Adams (Abigal Smith), born in 1744, died in 
1818, was a daughter of the Rev. William Smith, a 
Congregational minister of Weymouth, Mass. Her 

mother, Elizabeth Quincy, was a great-granddaugh- 

ter of the Puritan divine, Thomas Shepard of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and a great grand-niece of the Rev. 
John Norton, of Boston. 

Thomas Jefferson, born April 13, 1743, died 
July 4, 1826, was of Welsh descent. His grand- 
father dwelt in Uxbornes, in Chesterfield County, 
Va., southwest of Richmond), and is called the 

, founder of what is now known as the Democratic 
Party. He was born in Shadwell, in Albemarle 
County, Va., the third of ten children, two of 

| whom died in infancy. His mother was a daughter 
of Isham Randolph, a rich Virginian. His father, 
Peter Jefferson, with the aid of 130 slaves, tilled a 
1,900-acre tobacco and wheat Ploutation, 

The President died at Monticello,. which he had 
built from his 1. It was saved to his 
family by friends who satisfied the claims of his 
creditors, and is now a national shrine.) He wrote 
_ his own epitaph, now on his tomb. It runs thus: 

“Here was buried Thomas Jefferson, author of 
the Declaration of American Independence, of the 
Statute of Virginia for Religious Freedom, and 
Father of the University of Virginia.” 

In the Continental Congress treaties were pro- 
posed by. which all of the land west of the crest 
‘of the Alleghany Mountains was to be divided 
between France and Spain, the latter to receive 
all south’ of the Ohio River. The treaties were 
defeated by Jefferson, with the aid of Patrick 
acon and their road 

efferson was a lawyer. He was a writer, not a! 
orator. He served in the Virginia House of mars 

esses with Washington and in the Continenta? 

ongress; succeeded Patrick Henry, in 1779, as 
Governor of Virginia; negotiated, in Europe, trea. 
ties with various countries;»Secretary of State 
under Teas Bee elected Vice-President under 
John Adams; elected President in 1800, with Aaron 

‘ Burr, his rival for the Presidency, as Vice-Presi- 
dent; re-elected in 1804, with George Clinton as 
Vice-President. When Burr, who had killed Alex- 

‘ ander Hamilton in a duel, became involved in the 
: Blennerhasset expedition and was put on. trial at 
_ «Richmond, Va., 1807, on a federal charge of 
ns ‘ treason, Jefferson let it be known to Chief Justice 
: _ John Marshall that Burr should be found guilty. 
ee But Burr was acquitted, because no evidence had 


own design. 


ae. SAAS aa 
shown that he actually had levied war. ct sc 
was. hostile to the Supreme Court also, fa] L- 
Teason t, to his mind, the court under Maggy 
was psy ries Mh up the Federal po i a: 
expense 0: e States. ; e 
Tn 1810, upon the demise of Associate J 
William Cushing, Jefferson wrote to Albert « = 
tin: “I observe old Cushing is dead. At — is 
then we have a chance of getting a Rep # 
majority in the Supreme Court.” : rf 
Jefferson is credited with decisive influerrye 
giving the United States a definite turn to [> 
lar rather than aristocratic democracy. In 
when Napoleon had made himself Emperor, J 


son remarked of France to John Quincy Adams 
‘it was very much to be wished that they "#= 
now return to the Constitution of 1789 an 3 
back the Old Family.’’’ Jefferson was Trespoig® 

for the Embargo and Non-Intercourse Acts ©: : 

Jefferson, sometimes called, in his : oi 
“Long Tom,” was tall, raw-boned, frecklec 
sandy, when, in 1760, he entered the Colle Fi 
William and Mary. He played the violin. 
Stet claim membership in any religious demi 
nation. f : 

Jefferson was the‘ first of the Presidents 
augurated in Washington. His predecessor, | 
Adams, drove out of Was ton while Jem ‘= 
was being inaugurated. . 

Mrs. Jefferson, born in 1748, died in 1782 : 
slim, vivacious, with brown eyes, was a dal 
of John Wayles, a wealthy lawyer of Charlesi—” 
County, Va. Her first husband was Bathurst } 
ton, who died before she was twenty. i ‘ 

Of the six children of the Jeffersons only 
daughters, lived beyond infancy. Martha, 
1836, became the wife of Thomas Mann Randi 
Jr., afterward governor of Virginia; Mary (Mag 
1778-1804, was married to her cousin, J. W. E® 

Mrs. Jeffgrson died 19 years before her h 
became President, and Mrs. Madison for @ | 
acted as.mistress of the White House. Levees sj) 
abolished as soon as Jefferson became Presidet@p! 

Jefferson inherited through’ his wife from 
father 40,000 acres of land and 135 slaves. ~ 4 

ames Madison, Republican, was born Marei 
1751, in Port Conway, King George County, 
and died June 28, 1836, in Montpelier, Orange ap 
Va, He was a son of James Madison, descend 
John Madison, of England, who in 1653 took a 
patent for land on Chesapeake Bay between 
York and North Rivers. James Madison’s pate: 
grandmother, Frances Taylor, of Orange Co 
had four brothers, one of whom was grandfa 
of President Zachary Taylor. Madison's ma 
was Nellie Conway, and he was oldeS&t of 12 chi 

Madison was graduated at Princeton in 1 
studied law at Princeton one year; returned to 
ginia, continued the study of law; helped dra ‘4 
Virginia State Constitution, and was a membe 
the first State Legislature; a delegate to the Cord 
mental Congress; again a member of the Vite 
Legislature; once more a delegate to the Oc 
nental Congress; served in the Federal Conven 
and helped draw up, and signed, the Federal 
stitution; drew up the Virginia Resolution age 
the alien and sedition laws; Secretary of S& 
under Jeffersqn; President for two terms. 

Madison was small in stature, neat in al 
quiet,’ polite and scholarly. He spent the lad 
part of his life’on his estate in Montpelier, TH 
he Was buried. He was an Episcopalian, vl 

Mrs. ‘Madison, Dolly Payne, born in\ 1772, ° 
in 1849, was raised as a Quaker, and was a dati 
ter of John Payne of North Carolina.. Her mot 
Mary Coles, was a cousin of Patrick Henry. | 
grandfather, Josias’ Payne, was a son of Gec 
Payne (or Paine) of Goochland County, Va. 
first husband, whom she married when ninetét 
was John Todd, a Sp Nee lawyer and Quala 
who died in 1793 in Philadelphia in a yellow fer 
epidemic. He left her one son, Payne Todd. || 

The first marriage in the White House was 
March 11, 1811, and united Justicé ‘Thomas Tc 
of the U. S. Supreme Court, and Lucy Pal 
Washington, widow of George Steptoe Washingy 
(nephew of Dolly Payne. og 

James Monroe, Republican, was born in W 
Moreland County, Va., near the Potomac Ri 


“not far from Washington’s birthplace 


A 
1758, and died on July 4, 1831, in New "yore C 
His ancestry was Scottish. The first Monroe 
Virginia settled there in 1650. James was a sen 
Spence Monroe and Elizabeth Jones, sister of Ju 
Joseph Jones, a Virginiadelegate to the Contin 
tal_Congress. ‘ ay 
He attended William and Mary College, but so} 
with teachers and students, among the latter pe 
John Marshall, left and joined, the Revolution 
Army under George Washington, was wounded 
action at Trenton, N. J., and fought at Har! 
Heights, (N.Y. City) at White Plains, N. ¥. i: 


at_Monmouth, N. J. ‘ a 
He served in the Virginia Legislature and in. 
1elped to draw up the 


Continental Congress; 
recalled b President, 


Enyoy to France, 1794 


eral Constitution; served as United States 
ington); Governor of Virginia (1799-1802 


pei). 


; 


< 
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ntiary to France (Jafi.-July, 1803), and took 
inthe Louisiana Purchase; Minister to Eng- 

(1803) and to S) (1804) ; Secretary of State 
ir Madison, and in 1814-15 also Secretary of 

President for two terms. 

President in 1823 he formulated the Monroe 
rine, which declares against European aggran~ 
ment in the three Amiericas.- 

S y was buried in the Marble Cemetery, 
md Street, New York City, but in 1858, the cen- 

of his birth, was interred in Hollywood 
etery, Richmond, Va. Monroe lived on his es- 

reg Lawn, in Albemarle County, Virginia, 5 

from Charlottesville, 1799 to 1825, when he 
the“white House. While president, about 1823, 
goved into a country home at Oak Hill, Loudon 
aty, Va., (designed for him by Thomas Jeffa- 
designer of the 


House) and maintained it as = residence 


2 married and lived there. He had inherited 
00-acre Oak Hill estate from his uncle, Judge 
7 Jones. It was 
hroe, during a vacation at Oak Hill, drew up 
Monroe Doctrine message to Congress. 
le had studied law, as well as politics, under the 
Hance of Thomas Jefferson, and in his earlier 
S practiced in Fredericksburg, Va. His office 
- egg restored and preserved. He was an 
scopslian. ; 
¢ Monroe, Eliza or Elizabeth, born in New 
City in 1768, and died in 1830, was a daughter 
‘ormer Capt. Lawrence Kortright of the British 
ay. While in France with Monroe, who was the 
stican. Minister, she secured the release from 
“prison, La Force, of Mme. de Lafayette, who 
ely e. cted to be executed. One of Mrs. 
Nroe’s sisters was the wife of M. Heylizer, Grand 
mberlain to the King of Denmark; another 
ler married Nicholas Gouverneur of New York 


Quincy Adams, 3 
ms, and likewise a Unitarian, was born 
of the ancient town of Braintree t 
City of Quincy, Mass., 
lowing a stroke of 
W gton, Feb. 


Burope, was graduated at 
; was Minister to Holland, and to Portugal, un- 
Washington; in his if the 
Minister to Prussia; served in the M 
: in 1803 entered the 
leralist, then became 2@ Republican 


from the Senate, he taught rhetoric 
te: Russia under Madison; 


) vant jn the peace treaty in Ghent; Minister to 


it 
nla ting 

the House of Re resentatives, though Gen. 
, higbest het of electoral 
the election—Jackson, ; ‘Adams, ‘ 
ecard, 41; Clay, 37, n after his Presidential 
"m ended he was elected to the House of Repre- 
mtatives from Massachusetts as an Independent, 
4 fought the slave power. He was buried in 
aincy, Mass., in @ crypt under the First Parish 


™ a hn Quincy Adams (Louisa Catherine 
isc “porn in Landon, Feb. 12, 1775, died in 
a2, Was a, niece of, Thora for years of Moy direc: 

road for yea irec- 
pe cether beds acted ‘American fiscal agent in 


Johnson be- 


Their son, C. 


fassachusetts Legis! 3 
{ Ree ciens BEER served in Congress; 
ay to England durin 
he Geneva. ple ° 


inis- 
‘President of 


ackson, Democrat, was porn in the 
xhaw (New Lancaster 
Se cones Worjement Ce the North 


studied law at Salisbur ;, N. C., practiced 
ville, helped draw, in 1708, the Constitution 


t|ren, @ boy, 
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of Tennessee; served in Congress, and in the U. 8. 
Serate; resigned in 1798 to become a Tennessee 
Supreme Court Judge; fought several duels, in one 
of which he killed Charles Dickinson and was him- 
self severely wounded. Dickinson, it was said, had 
insulted. Mrs. Jackson. 

In 1812 Jackson, ‘‘Old Hickory,’’ headed 2,000 
troops against the British; in 1813 he defeated the 
Creek Indians on the Tallapoosa River; in 1814 he 
became a Major-General in the army; defeated the 
British at Mobile, at Pensacola, and at New Or- 
leans: seized Florida temporarily from the Spanish, 
and quelled Negro and Indian disorders there. 

Tn. 1821, after the purchase of Florida, he was* 
appointed Governor; in 1823 entered the U. S. 
Senate. 1824 he got more electoral votes for 
President than J. Q. Adams, but the election was 
thrown into “the House of Representatives, where 
Adams was chosen President by 13)States, with 7 
States for Jackson, and 4 for Crawford. In 1828 
fees was elected President, and re-elected in 


He was shot at, in the Capitol in Washington, 
Jan. 29, 1835, by Richard Lawrence, 8 house 
painter. The weapon missed fire. Jackson, was & 
Presbyterian, tall and thin. He was an  epre, of 
the Bank of the United States, and finally, Con- 
gress to the contrary notwithstanding, drove it out 
of existence. He sent federal troops to Charleston 
to scare South Carolina from its plan to nullify 


the national tariff laws. 

Mrs. Jackson, born in Halifax County, Virginia. 
in 1767, was the daughter of Col. John Donelson, a 
surveyor who, in 1779, sold his ironworks in Pittsyl- 
yania County, Va., and settled in Kentucky, later 
removing to Tennessee. Her first husband, Capt. 
Lewis Robards, divorced her, after accusing Jack- 
son, who married her, first, in Natchez in 1791, 
before the divorce was granted, and again in 1794, 


after the decree. 

Mrs. Jackson died in 1828, before her husband 
went into the White House. She had no children, 
but Gen. Jackson adopted one of her sister’s. child- 
who was named Andrew Jackson ir. 
and who inherited the General’s estate. 

The mistresses of the White House in the J ackson 
Administration were his wife’s niece, Emily, a 
slender brunette, who had married her_ cousin, 
Major A. J. Donelson, and Sarah York Jackson, 
a Philadelphia Quakeress, married to the Presi- 
dent’s adopted Son. P 

Martin Van Buren, Democrat, was born in» 
Kinderhook, N. ¥., Dec. 5, 1782, and died there 
of asthma July 24, 1862. He was the first president 
born as an American citizen after the Declaration 
of Independence, all his predecessors having been 
born as British subjects. He was a son of Abraham 
(originally spelled 
Goes), widow of a man named Van Alen. The late 
James J. Van Alen was his half-brother. The whole 


Van Buren practiced law; 


lumbia County, N. Y.; 
General 4 the State; re-entered the State Senate, 
8. 


Minis’ 
Vice-President in 1832; \ 
Free Soil cafididate for President in 1848, but was 
defeated. He was a member of the Dutch Reformed 
Church. 

Mrs. Van Buren, like her husband; was of Dutch 
ear a blood relative of his mother, Mary 


descent, the ‘public, school 


Hoes, and was’ his classmate at 


at Kinderhook, N. ¥.. She was born in 1783, and 
in 1819. 
er the Van Buren children, Abraham, 1807-1873, 


was a West Point graduate, an army officer on the 


tern frontier, secretary to his 
tent, a fficer in the Mexican Ware 


gas elected Attorney-General 


1845. x 

ham’s wife, Angelica Singleton, born in 

South Carolina in 1820, daughter of Richard Single- 

ton, a wealthy planter, was 4 cousin of William 

rbreston (0.0, f ie She as mista Ot 
iy e. e 

cis ae erage Wmost of Van Buren’s term. 


Mrs. Van Buren was @ member of the Dutch Re- 


Henry Harrison, 2 Whig, of English de- 
gen born in Berkeley, Charles City County, 
Va., Feb. 9, 1773, and died of pneumonia 1p Wash- 
ington, April 4, 1841. He t 
Benjamin Harrison, 
Independence. He was, 


: ‘cretary of the Northwest Terri- 
: Harrison eee in Congress; Governor of the 
Indiana Teri the Indians at Tip- 
oe, on the Wabash River; in 1812 took com- 
i ail United States troops in the norehwest 
in 1813 defeateu the British in Canada, In 1816 _ 


% 


i 


House of Representatives; chosen President in 
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he entered Congress; in 1819 he was in the Ohio 
Senate; in 1824 he entered the U. S. Senate, re- 
signing to be Minister to Colombia; in 1836 he was 
defeated for President; in 1840 he was elected, and 
a month after his inauguration he died of pneu- 


+ monia. Harrison was an Pt alian. 


Mrs. Harrison was a daughter of Col. John Cleves 
Symmes, a delegate to the Continental Congress, 
a soldier in the Revolutionary Army, and Chief 
Justice of the N, J, Supreme Court. She was born 
in Morristown, N. J., in 1775, and died in 1864. 

Of President Harrison’s sons, the third, John 
Scott Harrison of Indiana, 1804-1878, was 2 Whig 


. in Congress and the father of Benjamin Harrison, 


the 23rd President. 4 i r 

Mrs. Harrison, who was an invalid, did not go to 
the White House with him, but remained at her 
home, North Bend, O, She was brpught up as a 
Methodist. . 5 

The mistress of the Executive Mansion during 
Gen. Harrison’s occupancy was Mrs. Jane Findlay 
Harrison, wife of the President’s second son, Col. 
W. H. Harrison jr. Her sister, Elizabeth Irwin, was 


‘the wife of John Scott Harrison. 


John Tyler, a Jeffersonian Republican, second 
son of Judge John Tyler and Mary Armistead, both 
of English ancestry, was born in Greenway, Charles 
City County, Va., March 29, 1790, and died Jan. 17, 
1862, of liver trove, in Richmond, Va. ’ 

He was graduated at William and Mary College in 
1807; practiced law; served in the Virginia House 
of Delegates (1811-1816); entered the House of 
Representatives in 1816, retiring in 1821 because 
of his health; served again (1823-1825) in the 
Legislature; became rector and chancelor of Wil- 
jiam and Mary College; in 1825 elected Governor 
of Virginia, and was re-elected; elected to the U. S. 
Senate in 1827 and re-elected'in 1833; defeated, in 
1836, for Vice-President on the State-Rights Whig 
ticket; resigned from the Senate after refusing to 
obey 8 resolution of the Virginia Legislature de- 
manding he vote for the Benton resolution; in 
1838 re-entered the Virginia Legislature; in 1840 
‘chosen Vice-President, and became, President on 
Gen. Harrison’s death. : 

In 1861 Tyler-was a delegate from Virginia to the 
Peace Convention of 13, northern and 7 border 
States, in Washington, called after the secession 
of South Carolina, to adopt a place for settling the 
controversy between the North and the South. He 
was President of the gathering. The U. S. Senate 
rejected the convention’s proposals. Tyler was a 
delegate to the Confederate Provisional Congress 
in 1861, and was elected by Virginia to the Con- 
federate Congress, but died before it assembled. 

Tyler was an Episcopalian, tall, thin, clean- 
shaven, with a Roman nose and a high recedin 
forehead. His eyes were blue, his voice soft an 
melodious. 

The first\Mrs. Tyler was Letitia, a daughter of 
Robert Christian, a planter of New Kent County 
Va., and was born in 1790. She was delicate, an 
died in the White House, in 1842. She was an 
Episcopalian. 

Of her children, Robert Tyler, 1818-1877, lawyer, 
editor, poet, married Priscilla, a daughter of T. A, 
Cooper, the tragedian, and she and her daughter, 
Mrs. Letitia Semple were the mistresses of the 
White House. 

The second Mrs, Tyler was Jiilia Gardiner, 
daughter of David Gardiner, whom he married on 


youngest son, Robert Fitzwalter Tyler ; 
+3 Richmond, Va., Dec. 3 Bre THe eens 


James K. Polk, 2 Democrat, was born 
Mecklenburg County, N. C., Nov. 2, 1795, and died 
in Nashville, Tenn., June 15, 1849. The name 
orivinally was Pollock, and the family came from 
Treland. His father was Samuel Polk, a farmer 
and surveyor, and his mother was Jane Knox, of 


' Iredell County, N 


He was graduated at the Universit f Nort! 
Carolina, practiced law in Tennessee; peeved in the 
Legislature and in Congress; elected Governor of 
Tennessee in 1839. Called the “Napoleon of the 
Stump,” he was, 1835-1839, Speaker of the U. S. 
1844. He was a Methodist in his latter days, wor 
his hair long, and was democratic and affable. th 

Mrs. Polk, born in. 1803, died in 1891, was a 


_Saughter of Joel Childress, a wealthy planter near 


Murfreesboro, Tenn. She was educated in a 
Moravian school. She abolished drink and dancing 
at White House receptions. She was a handsome 


_ Womian of the Spdnish type. Having no children) 


| another at the age of 4, and the 


’ jus 


MES, Polk, after her husband's death, adoigias! 
niece. . : ; R: 
' Zachary Taylor, a Whig, fifth in descen & 
an English immigrant of 1658, was born in (ts 
County, Va., Nov. 24, 1784, and died July 9igm. 

in the White House. From Virginia he a as 
to Kentucky, to Wisconsin, to Florida, anzje.( 
elected to the presidency from Louisiana.ij— 4 
father, Col. Richard Taylor, was an Americidg: + 
ficer in the Revolution. There is no officia xl 
at the Department of State or at the War Doge 
ment of the date of Gen. Taylor’s birth. ' In aig®; 
dated at Matamoras, Mex., July 31, 1836, he iia) 
he was. born Nov. 25, 1785. On his tombstou / 
date is Nov, 24, 1784. Another date, nama) 
several encyclopedias, is Sept. 24, 1789. 

Zachary Taylor at 23 entered the army, 1 
the Indians along the Wabash and in Florij@ 
the Black Hawk and Seminole Wars; defeate Fe 
Mexicans at the Rio Grande border of Texaig 
came a Major-General, and, with Gen. W) 
Scott, was a hero of the Mexican War; ea@—. 
President in 1848. He was a cotton plantewes 
had a large landed estate in Louisiana. A 
buried near Louisville, Ky. He was an Episcopy 

Mrs. Taylor was & daughter of Walter Smagy 
planter of Calvert County, Md. Her Christian a 
pat Margaret.. She was born in 1788 and aag~ 

Her younger daughter, Elizabeth (“Bem 
Taylor, wife of Major W. W. S. Bliss, was mi 
of the White Houe. ‘‘Betty,’’ when a widow m t 
P. P. Dandridge of Winchester, Va. The Tais 
older daughter, Ann, became the wife of Dr. Rag, 
Wood, Assistant Surgeon-General of the < 
Another, Sarah Knox Taylor, became the wW: 
Jefferson Davis. 

Taylor’s son, Richard, 1826-1879, born in je 
tucky, served in the Confederate Army 1% 
“‘Stonewall’’ Jackson, and rose to be a Lieutex 
General, He died in New York City. : 

Millard Fillmore, a Whig, born in G: 
County, N. Y., Jan, 7, 1800, died March 8, | 
was.of English descent, the first of the*nar 
the U. S. having been John, a mariner, of Ips 
Mass. Millard’s father, Nathaniel, was a pid 
log-cabin settler in Cayuga County, N. Y. 

limore served apprenticeship as a wool cage 
and then went to Buffalo and taught in a 
school; studied law under Asa Rice and Jai 
Clary, and in 1823 was admitted to the bare 
1836 he formed the law firm of Fillmore, 
and Haven. He served in the Legislature (( 
1831), and in the 23rd, 25th, 26th and 27th 
gresses; in 1844 was the unsuccessful Whig came 
date tor Governor; State Comptroller in 1848 
in that same vear was elected Vice-President. ; 
prewar the Presidency on Gen. Taylor’s de 
u 5 i y 

The letters to President Fillmore are with 
Buffalo Historical Society, which has publi: 
the collection, Fillmore passed his : 
Buffalo, and was buried in Forest Lawn 
tery. He was a Unitarian. He was Chancelic 
the Universi*y of Buffalo from the time of 
founding in 1846 until his death, ; 

The first 


Rey. Lemuel Powers of Stillwater, Saratoga Cow! 
N, Y. She taught,school in Cayuga County, 

in a’ backwoods district, and continued to t 
aiter Fillmore married her. Owing to Mrs. * 
more’s poor health, hér daughter, Miss 1M! 


Albany, N. Y., at the Schuyler mansion, _ 
Caroline Carmichael, born in 1813, died in 1 
and was a daughter of ‘Charles Carmichael 


widow of Ezekiel C, McIntosh, a prominent. ni 
chant of Albany, She bore Fillmore no iH 


Friday, Noy. 23, 
on Friday, Oct. 8, 1869, in/Concord, N. H 
saw the light in Hillsborough, 


ate. 
Franklin Hierce was graduated at Bowdoin 
lege in 1824; practiced law: served in the : 


eral in 1847, in the war with Mexico; elec 


After his term he made a tour of Europe. Pie 
was handsome, graceful, well-dressed: and wa 
notable orator. was an Episcopalian. , 
ee valued at sae. j 1 Ne 

rs. Pierce, born Hampton, N. H., in 18 
died in 1863, was a daughter of the Rev. 
App eton, president of Bowdoin College. O: 
dren the Pierces, one son a ok 

ungest, Be 
min; eleven years of-age, was killed, Jan. 6, 
‘In a railroad accident near Andover, “Mass. 
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es Buchanan, a Federalist, later a Democrat, 
posh Cece od died of Fie atic sour, 1 

> - ed of rheumatic gout 

ster, Pa., June 1, 1868. — 
served asa volunteer in the defense of Balti- 
, in the War of 1812; was graduated at Dick- 
h College in 1809; practiced law; served in the 
sylvania Legislature; elected in 1820 to the 
. House of Representatives, from which he 
hed in 1831, when President Jackson appointed 
Minister to Russia; reelected in 1834 to ‘the 
_ Senate, where he stayed until 1845, when he 
me Secretary of State under President Polk. In 
he retired to Wheatland, his 22-acre estate 
Lancaster, Pa.; in 1853 was Minister to 


nelor. The mistress of the White House his 
ninistration Was sister Jane’s da@ehter, 
st Lane, whose father, Elliott T. Lane, came 
4 an old Virginia family, had grown wealthy as 
anscontinental trader, and ved in Mercers- 
,_ Pa. Miss Lane, tall and blonde with violet 
5. had been educated at a Roman Catholic school 
Beorgetown; later in life she became an Episco- 
an. Her mother died when she was seven, her 
ner when she was nine. Thereafter she made 
home with her uncle, and was with him -ia 
eareer abroad. 
braham Lincoln, 2 Whig, later a Republican, 
_ 4 in. in height, was born in Hardin County 
at ~ is in what is now Larue County), Ky., 
_ 12, 1809, and was a descendant of Samue: 
sin’ and wife, Martha, who came, over from 
imam, near Norwich, England, in 1636, arriving 
Salem. Mass., on June 20, and later settled in 
ham, Mass. F 
smuel Lincoin, the pioneer, died ) 
alipox, aged 71, the father of 11 children. His 
son, Mordecai, (1657-1727) had a son, Mor- 


le, Ind. , At 22 
nks of Elizabethtown, Ky., and 
oes econ i Her ancestor, Thomas s, emi 
from England to Virginia in 1644. Nancy 
n, Miss Rose. Ella Hanks, 84, daughter of 
sph Hanks, died in Canon City, Colo., in 1939 
neoln’s cousin, Mrs. Henry K. Harrison, 62, 
hter of David Lincoln, died in Birdsboro, Pa., 


939. 
he log cabin in which Nancy Hanks lived and 
ss married has been deeded to oe State oy 


i ts. E. B. Ball of M , Ind,, now 
nown as the Lincoln Marriage ‘Temple, in Pioneer 
B, was dedicated as & shrine, 


thomas. T 
Ihe brother died in inf 
ren to Indiana, 
arents moved across the Ohio Biver Se ainar aed 
In 1830 


here his mother die 


831 to Coles County, 1 whe: 


exccarch technicians of The National Park Service 
Researc! cians 0: 3 
e ently. have found a'record in the office a the 


heir cabin home; 


rx from the Ki 
derson Creek; . kept 9 general store in New 
em; served as an officer of volunteers in the 
ack Hawk Indian War, Postmaster in 


law in gfield, ill.; 
to feet couse of Representatives and served 
in ab dobated SANE <Winbaigh fare 
g the « r’s SU na Fee 
ation to the U, "Senate; in 1800 pected Pres\- 
mt; re-elec n 4, : 
\teident Lincoln was shot Friday Good Friday), 
pril: d’s Theatre ashingten, at 
14, 1860, in Hons ; gton, a 
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John Wilkes Booth, an actor, and died the next 
day. The assassin was shot to death April 26, by 
pag Sonton Corbett, U.S. Army, near Fredericks- 
Mrs, Mary E. Surratt, David E. Harold, George A. 
Atzerodt, and Lewis Payne (Powell) were hanged 
after trial. The original plot was to assassinate 
the President, Vice-President, and certain members 
of the Cabinet; one of the jconspirators knifed the 
Secretary of State, William H. Seward, in his bed- 
room, but the wound was not serious. Lincoln was 
buried in Springfield, Ill. The coffin was partly 


For participation in Booth’s crime, 


opened on April 14, 1887 to see if the body was 
there intact and again in 1901. 

Lincoln had proposed to his Cabinet on Feb. 5, 
1865, that the South be compensated for the loss 
of slave labor by payment of $400,000,000. The 
Cabinet was unanimously against the suggestion, 
and it was dropped. 


LINCOLN’S GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 


Following is Lincoln’s own version revised by. 
him from his own notes, of the address at Gettys- 


burg, Pa., on Nov. 19, 1863. The great’ battle had 


been fought on July 1-3, 1863. 

Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new nation, 
conceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that all men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing 
whether that uation or any nation so conceived and 
so dedicated can long endure. We are met on.2 
great battlefield of that war. We have come to 
dedicate a portion of that field, as a final resting- 


proper that we should do this. 
But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate—we 
e—we cannot hallow—this ground. 
ving and dead, who struggled 
here, have consecrated it, far above our poor power 
to add or detract. The world will little note, nor 
ber, what we say here, but it cam never 
forget — they did here. It is for us the living, 


red 
that cause for which they gave the last full measure 
of devotion—that we here highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain—that this nation, 


fifth, for George Bancroft, the historian. 
Lincoln, as President, in Washington, was @ 
regular attendant at the New York Avenue, Presby- 


the arm, stating that he sat there on Sunda 
ings. He never formally joined a church or @ 
denomination. 

Lincoln’s estate, as administered by U. 5. Su- 
Sri Justice David Davis, amounted to 

110,295, mostly saved from his salary of $25,000 
@ year and invested in Government securities. The 
property was equally divided among the widow and 
two sons, Robert T., and Thomas (‘Tad’). 


killed Sept. 20 
Lincoln and 


Mary Todd had planned a wedding in Jan., 1841, 


ned. . Within a few weeks of the assassination 
rs. Lihcoln was the object of bitter attacks in 
Congress. She was for a time in 1875 in & mental 
sanatorium. ' 

After Mrs. Lincoln’s death her estate was -aDp- 
praised at $77,555, of ‘which $72,000 was in U. S. 
gold bonds. 

Of the Lincoln children, William Wallace died in 
1862, and Thomas (Tad’’) in 1871. Edward Baker 
Lincoln was born on March 10, 1846 and died on 
Feb. 1, 1850. Another son, Robert Todd Lincoln, 
porn at Springfield, Aug. 1, 1843, studied t 
Harvard, served in the Civil War, was Secretary of 
War in the Garfield Cabinet, then Minister te 
Great Eee. ond lim sg eoyner) to and President 
of the Puliman ace Car Co. 

Rebert T. Lincoln was found dead in bed, suly 
26, 1926, in his home, Manchester, Vi. He was 
“buried ia the National Cemetery, at Art 


'geross the Potomac River from Washington. He 


turned over to the U. S. government more than 
neg 90 ietters, to and from Apr a tae be 
ira state papers, P& ets. 
ora ingeaal tote kep sealed in the Library of 


‘ 


e 


\ 


i 


4 
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Congress until 21 years after the donor’s death. 
His widow. Mrs. Mary. Harlan Lincoln, who died 
_on March 31, 1937, in Washington (Georgetown), 
was a daughter of James Harlan, a U. S. Senator 
from Iowa. She left two daughters, Mrs. Charles 
Isham, and. Mrs. Robert J. Randolph. Mrs. Robert 
Todd Lincoln gave to the Library of Congress the 
Bible.on which Abraham Lincoln took the oath as 
President, and also the Lincoln family Bible. Her 
estate was estimated at nearly pfs 

Andrew Johnson, 2 Democrat, christened Andrew 
Jackson Johnson, was born Dec. 29, 1808, and died 
July 31,-1875. He-was a son of Jacob Johnson, 
porter at old Casso’s Inn, in Raleigh, N. C., sexton 
for-the church, and porter in Col. William Polk’s 
bank. The mother of the boy, before her marriage 
to Johnson, was Mary McDonough, maid at the 
inn. He was apprenticed at 10 to a tailor for a 
term of 8 years;and was chained to a table and a 
pair of shears, with no chance for play or school. 
His father died when he was five. 
from the tailor after 6 years of slavery, and mi- 
grated to Tennessee. He was 2 Methodist. 

' In the historical muséum of the State of Tennessee 
is a black broadcloth coat made by Andrew Johnson 
when Governor of Tennessee, in 1853, for his friend, 
Judge W. W. Pepper, of Springfield, Tenn: It 
‘the only coat ever made by a governor of his State 
who was also Vice-President and President of the 
United States. Pepper had been a blacksmith be- 
fpre studying law...When Johnson was elected 

overnor Judge Pepper went into a blacksmith 
shop, selected iron to his own ‘liking, and with 
forge and hammer made a pair of shovel and tongs 
for his friend’s gubernatorial fireplace. Johnson 
got a tailor to give him Pepper’s measurements. 
selected the best piece of black broadcloth in town, 
and sat cross-legged on the governor’s table in the 
State capitol behind closed doors at night till he 
finished the garment. ¢ 

When Johnson was 19 he married Eliza McCardle, 
who taught him to write. 

His first political office was Alderman in Greene- 
ville, Tenn.; then, in 1830, Mayor; in 1835 entered 
the Legislature; in'1843 elected to the U.S. House of 

\ Representatives as an anti-U. S. Bank Democrat, 

/ and served till 1853, when he was elected Governor 
of Tennessee; in 1857 elected to the U. S. Senate, 
Where he was 2 Union man; appointed by President 
Lincoln in 1862 Military Governor of Tennessee; 
in 1864 elected Vice-President when Lincoln was 
Te-elected on the National Union Party ticket; 

_ Succeeded to the presidency on the death of 
Lincoln, April 15, 1865. 

President Johnson was impeached by the House 
of Representatives for having removed without the 
Senate’s consent, E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War, 
and on other charges. He was tried by the Senate, 
which voted 35 for conviction, 19 for acquittal; as 
two-thirds vote was necessary for conviction the 
Be eeeent failed, and he was acquitted May 

In 1875 he was again elected to the Senate from 
Tennessee. i 
He was & stocky man of medium height, and he 
died of paralysis, near Carter’s Station, Tenn., and 
was buried in Greeneville, His one-room log house 
‘there, which he used as a tailor shop, has been 
bought by the State of Tennessee and has been 
enclosed by a colonial brick structure for its pro- 
tection. On display are Johnson’s iron shears and 
other personal belongings. 

Mrs. Johnson, born in Leesburg, Tenn., in 1810, 
died in 1876, was the only daughter of a widow in a 
mountain hamlet when Johnson married her, Their 
daughter, Martha, born in 1828, educated -in 
Georgetown, D. C., was often a guest at the White 
House in Polk’s administration, In 1857 she mar- 
ried Judge D. T. Patterson and was mistress of the 
White House in place of her invalid mother. An- 
other daughter, Mary, 1832-1883, was the wife, first 

of Daniel Stover, of Carter County, Tenn., and 
after his death, of W. R. Bacon, of Greeneville, 
Tenn. By Stover she had three children. 

Ulysses 8S. Grant, a Republican, of English de- 
scent, the pioneer in America being Matthew 
Grant, who settled, in 1630, at Dorchester, Mass., 
was born in Point Pleasant,’O., April 27, 1822, and 
nee of oR re tgetretais Gat eae Saratoga, 

uy , . rant’s m) 

Ha igs in New York city. (2) overlooks the 

e was the oldest of six children of Jess i 

Grant. a tanner, and Hannah Simpson. Upon. he 
potting at the Military Academy at West Point for 
admission, he signed his name on the descriptive 
list of cadets as lysses Hiram Grant. He was ap- 
pointed as Ulysses Simpson Grant and was so borne 
on sap ere pie 

. S. Grant worked as a boy on_his father’ 

farm; was graduated in 1843 at the U. Ss. Military 
Academy; served as an officer under Generals 
oo eth Taylor and Winfield Scott, 1845-48 in the 
war with Mexico; resigned in 1854 after service in 


California, from the army, and was a farmer and 
real estate dealer at St. Louis; in 1860 clerked in his 
father’s hardware and leather store at Galena, Ill, 

At the outbreak of the Civil War he drilled 
volunteers, and was commissioned Colonel of the 
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He ran away, 


a - 
) ie, 


21st Illinois Regiment by Gov. Yates. In 1862, . 
reer of Fort Donelson, he was made a M 
General; captured Vicksburg July 4. 1863; wong 
Battle of Chattanooga on Nov. 24-25, 1863; st 
was made Lieutenant General; forced Lee’s ifs 

render at Appomattox, Va., April 9, 1865; in. 
Congress commissioned him General of the 
General Grant was elected President in 1863 
the Republican party. Early in life he was a Wi, 
but in 1856 he voted for Buchanan. In 1872 heq 
re-elected President on the Republican ticket 
1877-1879 made a tour of the world, 
visited the South, Cuba, and Mexico; in 
308 Republican friends failed to renominate | Bi 
for President, after 36 ballots; in 1884 lostii 
fortune in the failure of Grant & Ward, 7 
% 


York City bankers, but made another by wri 
his memoirs. He was a Methodist. The 4- 
cabin in which he was born, in Point Pleasantiis 
the Olio River, 22 miles up from Cincinnati— 
ney restored, a part of the Grant Memorial Pe. 
. Grant, born in 1826, died in 1902, weg 
daughter of Judge Frederick Dent of St. Louk 4 
son of a Revolutionary officer. a 
The Grants had four children—Frederick If 
(born in St. Louis, May 30, 1850; died in New Yue 
City (April 11, 1912); Ulysses jr., lawyer (alge ‘ 
California Sept. 25, 1929, aged 77 years); Jesse@ey 
(civil engineer, died in Los Altos, Calif., June 
1934, aged 76); and Nellie. The last named bece} 
the wife of Algernon Sartoris, of London.- «— 
Maj. Gen. Frederick Dent Grant, West Pe 
graduate (1871) and soldier, was Ministerr 
Austria-Hungary (1890-1893); a New York C€ 
Police Commissioner (1895-1897); a. general offi 
in the war with Spain. : 
Nellie Grant and Capt. Sartoris were marrieaqe 
the White House in 1874. Sartoris’s mother wag’ 
sister of the actress, Fannie Kemble. In 1912. M 
Sartoris, then a widow, became the wife of Fre? 
H, Jones, a lawyer, who was First Assistant Pog 
master General in Cleyeland’s Administration, £ 
died in Chicago, Aug. 30, 1922, aged 67 years. 
Rutherford B. Hayes, a Whig and then a 3 
Publican, was born, a posthumous child, in Dede 
ware, O., Oct. 4, 1822, and died of heart diséadt 
in Fremont, O., Jan. 17, 1893. His mother wi 
Sophia Birchard, of Suffield, Conn. He was graduat 
at Kenyon College, studied law at Harvard, ad 
began to practice in Freemont; was City Solicitor 
Cincinnati; served as a (Union) Brevet Mase 
General in the Civil War; served in the House: 
Representatives, 1865-1867; elected Governor 
Qhio, in 1867, and was re-elected; defeated s4 
Congress in 1872; re-elected Governor in 1875; 
1876 was the Republican candidate for President! 


1 


Cae 
anny. (1867); Scott 
; Sco } 
ERE Ra 
a Republican, bh 
father’s farm in Orange, O., Nov. 19, 13h died. ; 


a boat on the Ohi Is 
baptized in youth a Campbellif 


bar; In 1859 elected to the 
a Ma i 


the U. S. House of Repr i % 
until 1880, when he was a arene hg sear i se nat 
to_succeed i 


inaugufated ‘on a Friday; o 

fatally ppt te ue Baltimore q 
ashington, by Guiteau, and w 

Cleveland, O. Guiteau was conyitted at ae é 

=“ on hanged at the jail in Washington, Ji 
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] Sination was linked to the ‘‘Half- | Esth i 
quarrel Hepuican politics in New York Lae ak Marion, Richard Folsom, and Francis 

: e resignation 0: oscoe Cleveland’s. widow married 

in ‘and Thomas C. Platt from the U,. S,| Thomas Jex Preston, Jr., Sraeaeee Of pone pe 

a Benjamin Harrison, a Republican, was orn in 

ri was burly and strong. The Garfield | North Bend, O., Aug. 20, 1833, and-died in Indian- 
| are in Mentor, O. He was a member of spollz, Meson 13, 1901. He was descended from the 

Dis iples Sect. . Virginia Harrisons. He was the third son of John 

s. Garfield was Lucretia Rudolph and was Scott Harrison @ son of President William He 

in 1832, and died in 1918. She and Garfield | Harrison. By some, the Harrison lineage is traced 
schoolmates, and she became his wife when | to Pocahontas. Benjamin’s mother was Elizabeth 

las President of the Eclectic Institute in Hiram, (ELV Lee 


Her mother was a daughter of Elijah Mason, He worked on his father’s, 400-acre farm; was - 
graduated in 1852 at Miami University; admitted to 


sbanon, Conn., and a descendant of Gen. 
‘ practice law in 1853 in Cincinnati: elected in 1860” 


anial Greene. 
thé Garfield children, Harry A., J _ | as reporter of the Indiana Supreme Ceurt; Tf: ; 
v i y A., lawyer, be-| yojunteers and served as a Union General in is ; 


President of Williams College; James R.. | Giyj 

er. was Secretary cf the Patectar under Roose- Civil War, defeated for Governor in 1876; in 1879 
: hitect; Irvin McDowell, a member of the Mississippi River Commission; in 
wyer; Mary married J. Stanley Brown. 1881 elected from Indiana to the, United States « 
ester A, Atthur, a Whig, then @ Republican, Senate; in 1888 elected President; in 1892 re- 
arn Tm pee when Garfield died, was Ss reer i heen rs the Presbyterian ° 

BigeldYeo ia'a Sgt Nee | OGY ean Rl, Ural i ee 

} > unsociable, wi small, bright, sharp eyes- 

BA Malvina Stone, of an His estate, was estimated at $375,000, nie € 

: ie 7 @ first Mrs. Harrison, who was born in ‘ord, 
ee a cok reg oe ee coe Fag eng: * O., in 1832, and died in the White House, in 1892. Ada: 
Povork City, helped ananize in 1861 the New was a daughter of Prof. John W. Scott of Miami a 
Lore Cities and when the Civil War Ried University, later President. of Oxford Seminary, ° ; 
ippointed Quartermaster General and equipped of owas & musician, and alte Revolution ae 
g troops for service at tne front: in, 180) Sd | ant ournalisy, was graduated af fee 
bd until 1878, when President Hayes removed | College. Her daughter, Mary, married James B. 
, McKee, an Indianapolis merchant. She died on 


iy 
by 
ling 


at 


—— 
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h 1880 as delegate at large from New York State | Oct. 28, 1930, in Greenwich, Conn F 
as a leader in the fight at the Republican The second Mrs. Harrison was Mrs. Mary Scott Ke 
funal Convention to name Gen. Grant for @ | Lord Dimmick, niece of the first Mrs. Harrison, fe 
d term, and in the interests ‘of harmony WAasj| and widow of Walter Erskine immick, a lawyer, ia 
-on the ticket for Vice-President. who died of typhoid, in New York City in 1882. She | 

18 and had oh 


> 


death -was due to apoplexy. He was buried in | spent two years at the White 


N. ian. 

fia Arthur, who died in 1880, before her | York City. By the second wife Harrison had one 
and became President, was @ Virginian, porn | child, Elizabeth Harrison, born in 1897. In 1921 
837, in Fredericksburg, and was a daughter of | she married James Blaine Walker, ix., @ great: 
mmender William Lewis. Herndon of the Navy. nephew of James G. Blaine. 

She Arthurs had three children, W. L. H. Arthur, William McKinley, 2 Republican, was born in 
9 died in infancy; Chester ‘Alan Arthur Jr., born Niles, O,, Jan. 29, 1843, and died in Buffalo, N. ¥., 
Hed 7937; and Ellen Herndon Arthur, born | Sept. 14, 1901. He was of Highland Scottish descent, 


hur was tall, portly, dark handsome, courtly. | was born in Honesdale, Pa., in 


re 
o 
Cc 
Dn 
oe 
E 
5 
Ls} 
lex 
a 
Aes 


5, : 
¥, who became the wife of Gharles Pinkerton. | but this ancestors. lived, long in Ireland before Si; 
Phe mistress of the White! House in Arthur's settling in York County, Pa. His father was William 
ministration was his sister, Mary, wife of John | McKinley, operator of charcoal furnaces at Niles,./,';4 4 

O., his mother was Nancy Allison, of Scottish line- Wa 


McElroy of Albany, N. i 
emocrat, born in Caldwell, | age, whose family settled in Westmoreland County, Te 
“J., March 18, 1837, died in Princeton, N. J., | Pa. q ane 
Ine 24, 1908, was descended from Moses Cleveland. iMicKinley was the seventh of nine children. He ik 
‘England, who settled near Woburn, Mass., in | quit Allegheny College to make a living, and taught 9) | § 
5. A later ancestor, Gen. Moses Cleveland, | school; enlisted as a private and served in the Civil ©). i 
; 
* 


Ww 
urch in Galdwell. His mother was Ann Neale, | House of Represen atives an 


and was tall, dark and slim. Grover was unseated e 
er’s | in 1893; elected President in 1896; re-elected, in 


Bdecessor at Caldwell. He dropped the “Stephen’’ | 1900. p 
hile a lad in Fayetteville, N. ¥. McKinley was assassinated by an anarchist, Leon > 
‘as 16 his father died and the son left | Czolgosz, who shot him twice, with a pistol hidden i) 

rae: t,|in a handkerchief, Sept. 6, 1901, at the Pan- 2 

American Exposition, Buffalo, N, ¥, The President zt 
died Sept. 14, at the home of John G. Milburn, at "aa 
Buffalo. Czolgosz was convicted and was electro- ~/ Tha, 
cuted Oct. 29, 1901, in Auburn State Prison. ; 
McKinley was 2 Methodist. He was buried in 


: peieeres Cantey Or er McKinley, papers were) PE bitg: ; 
Y pistrict Attorney in 1865, but was elec possession of George B. Cortelyo e < i | 
Coit in 1§70; in 1881 Biccted Mayor of Buffalo; Mrs. McKinl bo: i ea Yn * 1907, . 
"1882 elected Governor of Ni ieee 3 pre he Was & a a ees Eated Saxton and Kath- 

ed President; defeated in ; elected agi erine 5 € oe ane alt ids ge: rs 


ang to Dr James | tues tok vce aie and Hea, ded oma 
‘ob cer, on tren, Kati ; ‘ 
bey, Cleveland was operated on for can Their two c n atie and tda, fade her an 


acht, Oneida, in Long 


the growth were cut | less, the mistress of the White House, ac Nel! 
dentist fitted in an | her husband everywhere, and was with him at ; 
Buffalo when he was assassinated. ' 

Theodore Boosevelt, Republican (descendant of < 


itable Life Assurance 
made a trustee. He | with his wife. Jannette) 


nd fishing and was 4 Pres- 


born in New Yor 


sare i mer Weher |of the latter’s wife, M 
Buffalo. Her mother | 0: e Te on of Roswell, 


. Harmon.’ S Maj. James 8. Bul Be 

Med ¢ 3 he President in the whe hh ~ Roosevelt was precneine fo Hetvere traveled +s 

: orn. re in + serve’ : : 

ee eee cares \ bere stived 1884-1886 on & North Dakota ranch, | 

the mistress 9 the Execu- York 

yolingest sister, J ; 

f the Navy (April 19, 1897-May 10, 1898), - 

to pores with Surgecn Leonard. Wood 

‘14st U. S.. Cavally (Roosevelt's “Rough « Riders), 

‘A which served n Cuba in the Spanish~ erican | 
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r; and of which he became Colonel; elected 
Movaracr of New York 1898; elected Vice-President 
. in 1900 and became President in 1901 on McKinley’s 
assassination, taking the oath of office in Buffalo, 
N. Y.; elected president in 1904; hunted in 
Kast Africa in 1909-1910; defeated for President on 
the Progressive (Bull Moose) ticket in 1912; visited 
and explored South America, 1913-1914. Saft 

Roosevelt brought about the nomination of T 
to succeed him and was friendly until Oct., 1911, 
when President Taft’s attorney general charged the 
U.S. Steel Corp. was a monopoly by purchasing ea 
Tennessee Coal & Iran Co., a step which the stee 
interests had taken with Roosevelt’s consent. When 
Taft came up for re-election Roosevelt ran against 
him as an independent candidate; the Republican 
vote was split, and Wilson was elected president. 

He was an author, and fond of athletics. He 
Teceived the Nobel peace prize in 1906. 

: ‘He was shot and wounded in Milwaukee, Oct. 44 
1912, bya crank. He belonged to the Reforme: 
Dutch Church. He was buried in Oyster Bay, N. Y. 
His sister, Corinne (Mrs. Douglas Robinson), born 
in 1861, died in Feb,, 1933, in New York City. He 
was an uncle of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The first Mrs. Roosevelt, whom he married on 
Oct. 27, 1880, was Alice Hathaway Lee, daughter 
of Gedérge Gabot Lee and of Caroline Haskell Lee, 
of Boston; she and her husband’s mother died in 
Wew York City on Feb. 14, 1884. 

Her only child was Alite Lee Roosevelt, who, in 
1906, in the White’ House, married Nicholas Long- 
worth, a Cincinnati lawyer and landowner and a 
Republican Representative in Congress. A child, 
Paulina, was born Feb. 14, 1925. Longworth, then 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, died at 

_ the age of 61 on April 9, 1931. 

The second Mrs. Roosevelt, whom he married 
on Dec. 2, 1886, at London, was Edith Kermit 
Carow, daughter of Charles Carow_ and ofeGertrude 
aor Cafow, of New York City. She was’ born in 


By this union there were five children—Theodore 
jr., who was a Brigadier General in World War II 
and who died at the age of 56 in Normandy, 
France, July 12, 1944; Kermit, Ethel Carow (Mrs. 
Richard Derby), Archibald Bulloch, and Quentin. 
The last named, an aviator in Europe in World 
War I was killed in action and was buried where 
he fell. Theodore, Jr., who served as Lieutenant 
Colonel in the World War, was Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy under Harding and under Coolidge; 
Yan unsuccessfully for Governor of New York State 
in 1924, and later was! appointed Governor of 
Puerto Rico, and, in 1932, Governor General of the 
Philippines, | ‘ 

William H. Taft, a Republican, was born in 
Cincinnati, Sept. 15, 1857, the son_of Alphonso 

«Tait and the latter’s second wife, Louisa Maria 
Torrey, and was a brothergf Henry W. and Horace 
D. Taft, and a half-brother of the late Charles P. 


* Taft, the latter’s mother being Fannie Phelps, of 
Vermont. 


Alphonso Taft was Secretary of War and later 
Attorney General in Grant's Cabinet, and was 
Minister to Austria, and then to Russia, under 
President Arthur. 

Taft was graduated in 1878, at Yale, and in 
1880 at the Cincinnati Law School; admitted to the 
Bar in 1880; a law reporter on Cincinnati dailies: 
Assistant Prosecuting Attorney 1881-1882; Assistant 
City Solicitor, 1887; Judge Cincinnati Superior 
Court, 1887-1890; Ws Solicitor.General, 1890-1892; 
U. S. Circuit Judge, 1892-1900; Dean of the Law 
School of the University of Cincinnati, 1896-1900. 
President of the U.+S. Philippine Commission, 
1900-1901; Civil Governor of the poipeiiss, 1901- 
1904; in 1902 arranged at Rome with Pope Leo 

II, the question of purchase of Roman Catholic 
lands in the Philippines; Secretary of War under 
Roosevelt, 1904-1908; Provisional Governor of Cuba 
for a while in 1907; on Government mission in 1907 
to Cuba, Panama and the’ Philippines. - 

Taft was elected President in 1908; defeated for 
fe-election in 1912; professor of law at Yale Uni- 
versity, 1913-1921; appointed Chief Justice United 
States Supreme Court, June 30, 1921, and resigned 
on Feb, 3, 1930, in Asheville, N. C. 

_Tatt left Asheville very ill, and was taken, by 
train; to Washington, where he died on March 8, 
1930, The body lay in state, on March 11, under 
the Dome of the Capitol, and then was buried with 
military honors, in the National Cemetery, 
Arlington. . 

His estate was estimated at $350,000 personalty 
and $125,000 realty, Taft was a Unitarian. He was 
tall, portly and affable. The Taft papers axe in the 
Library of Coneress.. 

Mrs. Taft, who died on May 22, 1943, at the age 
of 81, was Helen Herron, of Cincinnati, a daugh- 
ter of Judge John W. Herron and Harriet Collins. 
She was ohe of eight children, a musician and a 
founder of the Cincinnati Orchestra. Her father 
was @ law partner of Rutherford B. Hayes. Mrs. 
Taft was an Episcopalian. uk 

Her only daughter is Helen Herron Taft, wife 
of Frederick J. Manning, a professor -at' Bryn 
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Mawr. Her sons are Robert Alphonso Taft’ 
Charles Phelps Taft, 2d. ; eee + 

Woodrow Wilson, a Democrat, was bo i 
Staunton, Va.,'Dec. 28, 1856, and died Feb. 3,.. Bel) 
at Washington. He was a son of a Presbyt iia 
minister, the Rev. Joseph Ruggles Wilson, and « ys 
Woodrow, daughter of a Scottish-Presbyt' | 
minister; and a grandson of James Wilson, a _ Bet 
byterian, of Ulster Ireland, who settled in 
delphia in 1807, and became a printer, ma 
“in 1808, a girl, also an Ulster Presbyterian, , 
had come atross' the Atlantic in the same : ei 
with him. : eC: 

Wilson was graduated at Princeton ‘Universi 
1879; in law at the University of Virginiagha| 
| 1881; and took his Ph.D degree at Johns Hopmy 
in 1886. He practiced law in Atlanta, Ga., i p 
1883; taught history and political economy at - iii 
Mawr College, 1885-1888 and at Wesleyan Uni! 
sity, 1888-1890; professor of jurisprudence By 
yt iad economy at Princeton University, 1 iy 
1902. 


In 1902 he was chosen President of Princes 
University and served until Oct., 1910; Governa ot 
New Jersey, 1911-1913; elected President in - 
re-elected in 1916. > Be 

He helped draft a treaty of peace with Germ 
at Paris (Versailles) in 1919, welding in it the 
enant of the League of Nations. The treaty By 
Covenant were accepted by Japan and the A! is 
in Europe, but were rejected by the U. S. Semis 
In campaigning in the West to arouse Dui: 
prec teee a 233 the daar ray acuta was Dei. 

aralyzed by apoplexy, Sept. 26, . f 
. In the first days of March, 1919, as Mr. Wi 
left for Paris-after his brief visit home, a manif i 
signed by 39 senators warned him against locke 
the League of Nations covenant with the p 
treaties. He paid no heed. The final vote ini 
Genate on. the treaty, in March, 1920, was 49 
and 35 against; 29 votes against on that poll, wom} 
have been.enough to reject. The opposition & 
led by Senators Henry C..Lodge of Mass., Will 
¥- Borah of Idaho, and Hiram Johnson of C 
ornia. . 

The Nobel Peace Prize was awarded to hims 
1919. Wilson was a Presbyterian. He was entom 
in the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral, Washi 
ton. His estate was valued at more than $600,C@ 
His papers were given, in Oct. 1939, te the Libr 
of Congress. He was a Presbyterian, 

The first Mrs. Wilson, Ellen Louise Axson; | 
Rome, Ga., born in 1860, was _a sister. of P? 
Stockton Axson of Princeton University, anc 
daughter of the Rev. S. E. Axson and Margage 
Hoyt. She was aided as mistress of the WF 
House by her three children, Margaret W., Eleaal 
R., who there became the second wife of Willi 
G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury under Ww 
son; and Jessie W., who also there married, 

25, 1913, Francis B. nee a@ lawyer, a membe 
the Pennsylvania family that has large coal 
railroad properties. Mrs. Sayre died on Jan. 
1933, in Cambridge, Mass. The first Mrs. Wils: 
died in the White House in 1914. 

The second Mrs, Wilson, Edith a 
Wytheville, Va., widow of Norman Galt, a Was 
ington jeweler, was born in 1872. One of tha 
sisters, she inherited a fortune, from her fii 
husband, and was mistress of the White Ho 
during the last of the first and all of the secod 
Wilson Administrations, She accompanied him 
the Versailles Peace Conference, was 


Daily Star_ 


cotling at shortly before ee dea nee He was 
othe Liteon nf Amamasck Conference 3 
held under his_ invitation, in Washington, bees 


nine ei Nov. age ese a : 
arding was » leisuri in movement, t 
and a pacifier. He was buried in Macon oy { 

His estate, exclusive of his newspaper, 
officially appraised at $486,566, x i 

Mrs. Harding, Florence Kling, born Aug. — 
1860, was a daughter of Amos O, Kling. a Mar q 
hardware merchant and later a banker. H 
family were Mennonites. Mrs. Harding’s frst hus 
band was Henry DeWolfe, by whom she had a sor 
Marshall Eugene De Wolfe. Mrs.’ Harding died | 
Marion, Nov 21, 1924. Almost all of her esta 
estimated at $350,000, was left in trust to Marsha 
De a mete caren 4 and George N. ; 

} Coolidge, 2 Republicdn, was borh 4 
Plymouth, Vt., July 4, 1872, son of Gol. Sohteea ] 
Coolidge, farmer and storekeeper (who died, age 


‘ 


. : ihe 


te” oe a a eee ol 


rp ih 
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March 18, 1926), and Victoria 
eons came with 
Wife, Mary. 
pe ( then Watertown) 
sachusetts Bay, ip 1630. 
ge graduated at Amherst College, 1895; 
ted to practice law, 1897, in Northampton, 
.; City Councilman, 1899; Gity Solicitor, 1900- 
the Courts, 1904; member of the 
House of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
5 of Northempton, 1910-1911; 
per of the State Senate, 1912-1915; and Presi- 
of that body, 1914-1915; Lieutenant eo ee eO: 
19-1920; 


He was 
in the 
., early 
raised 


(Justice of the Peace). 
“@ second oath was taken, on nF 17, before 
e 


: yunexpectedly and unattended. 
‘at “The Beeches,” an estate which he had 


found lifeless, on the floor of an upstairs room, 


his wife, on her return from shopping. It was 
he had suffered from indigestion. There 
‘no autopsy. The certificate of the family 
tor stated the cause of death as “‘probably 
mnary thrombosis,’ which means that a blood 
stopped the heart. He was buried in Ply- 
bth, Vt. He was a Co regationalist. 
Ir. Coolidge’s will, made at the White House 
20, 1926, left his estate to his wife. His 


Library of Congress. 
Coolidge is the daughter © Capt. Andrew 
Roodhue and Almira Barret, was 
2, in Burlington, Vt. The Captain was a Demo- 
and was 4 steamboat inspector while Grover 
vela nd was President. Mrs, Coolidge was grad- 
d@ at the University, of Vermont in 1902 and 
taught at the Clarke School for, 


‘thampton 
John B. Coolidge, 


ton. 
Df the two children, i born in 
graduated at Amherst College in 1928; and 
in 1908, died in 
John B. Coolidge, on Sept. 
daughter of Gov. John 


lican, was de- 
rn in Ellerstadt, 
to America in 1738, settling in 
migrating to M: and 


"s great grandfather. 
‘Hoover (1820-1892). His father, st 
yer (1847-1880), married Hulda Randall Mint- 
mn (1848-1833). Herbert Hoover was born ip 
t Branch, Aug. 10, 1874. 
*s ancestors 


were Quakers and 
a blacksmith. Left 
dhood, Herbert lived with his 
farm’ in Iowa, later with an 
Osage Indian Agent in Indian 
then—with a thir uncle, Johp 
Salem, Ore. 


ols in West Branch, and 
ed: at Leland Stanford Junior 
he entered when it first cpened 
1.” He: specialized in engineering, and was 
ated in 1895. He married in 1899 Miss Lou 
y, daughter of Charles D. Henry, of Monterey, 


PAs an undergraduate he worked upon the 
Siansas and the United States Geological Surveys, 
4 in the mines in California. In-1896 he began 
‘eareer as & mining engineer, and to 1914 was 
hus engaged, in this country, Australia, Africa, 


mrope, nd q 

vAt AS outbreak of the war he was in Europe in 

wtherance of the participation of foreign govern- 
mts in the colepr ata on ae opening of 
m ; eld in 

eee of war he was made Chairman of 

Committee 

head of er 


“S. Foo 
War Council, and various 


vw 


missions. 
Te was U- 
yed in many 


ry of Commerce, 1921-28; 
public capacities. 
jn February 1938 


Secretary | : 
or, Director 9) Ane 
t of the money vane 
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se Se eee 38 Calif., 

. Mrs. Hoover attended Stanford Univ 

Went, as a bride, in 1899, to China, anal took” part, 
sband in the defens i i 

Boxer outbreak of 1900. oct eee en bn 

The Hoovers had two children, Herbert Jr., and ; 
Allan.. The former is married, and has children. 

Mrs. Hoover was brought up as an Episcopalian. 

She and her husband were married in Monterey at 
the Roman Catholic mission there. : 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt was born on the 
family estate in Hyde Park, N. Y., on the east side 
of the Hudson River on Jan. 30, 1882, son of 
James ‘Roosevelt, who died Dec. 8, 1906, and of 
the latter’s wife, Sara Delano, who died Sept, 7. 
1941, and a direct descendant in the eighth genera~ 
tion’ of Claes: Martenszan van- Rosenvelt, of 
Roosevelt, who arrived in New Amsterdam about 
1649 from somewhere in Holland and married 
Jannetje Samuels. They died in 1660, leaving five 
minor children, the youngest of whom, Nicholas. 
baptized in New Amsterdam in September, 1658. 
settled at Esopus, now Kingston, and there married 
Heyltje Barentsen. In 1690 he was back in New 
York where he became an Alderman, first in 1700. 
and again in 1715. 

From Nicholas’s second son, Johannus (born 
1689 at Esopus), President Theodore Roosevelt was 
descended. ? 

From Nicholas’s son Jacobus, or James (born | 
1692), the line runs to Franklin D. Roosevelt, \ 
through Isaac (born 1726), James (born 1760), Isaac ons 
(born 1790), who set up the family estate at Hyde 5) 
Park, and James (born 1828; died Dec. 8, 1900) ie 


Roosevelt was graduated at Harvard in‘1904, He 
attended Columbia Law School: took the Bar Ex- 
amination, and was admitted to the bar. In 1910 he 
was elected as a Democrat to the State Senate from 
the Hyde Park (Dutchess County) district, and was 
re-elected in 1912, in which year he was a delegate 
to. the Democratic National Conyention, in Balti- 
more and supported the nomination of Wi drow 
Wilson, who, in_ 1913, appointed him Assistant a 
Secretary of the Navy. He was in Europe on Army | : 
inspection July-Sept., 1918, and was there again in é 
charge of demobilization of U. S. troops, Jan.-Feb., 
1919. He is an Episcopalian. eet 

At the Democratic National Convention in ne 


Francisco, in July, 1920, Roosevelt was nom ted ; 
for vice-president on the ticket with James M. Cox 
of Ohio. Gov. Alfred E. Smith-of New York made 


the seconding speech for him. 
Roosevelt resumed the practice-of law. 
City, and was until 1928 vice-president of the 
Fidelity and Deposit Co. of New York City. 
In August, 1921, while at his summer home if 
Campobello, New Brunswick, he was stricken with 
infantile paralysis, which left him with his legs 
paralyzed, but he finally discarded his crutches to 
walk with the use of canes and with steel braces 
fitted to his legs. The healing waters of Warm 
Springs, Ga., proved beneficial and he established * 
the Foundation there to help sufferers without 
means to obtain treatment. He had been’a tennis 


player and a swimmer. 
He was elected governor of New York in 1928 
and was re-elected in 1930. He offered Alfred 
E. Smith as the Democratic candidate, at the | 
National Convention New York Oi 
where the nomination finally went hn 4 
Davis, a Wall Street lawyer; fi 
at the Democrati National Convention at Houston, 
Tex. Roosevelt ke in. Smith’s favor, 
“Happy Warti » ‘The nomination was ac- 
corded to Smith that time, but he was defeated, i 
supposed, of the religious cry ' 
Roman pert gran ; : 
mith’s supporters threw his brown derby 
2 tt jxd time, at the National, Con- 
nicago. They mad for 
The nomination was given y : 


un 

himself a candidate, Roose- 

“Forgotten Man,” and in 

st administration laid the foundations for 

liberal aid to the unemployed all : 
through public’ works end “bY cu eae 


‘Aug. 14, 1941, President Roosevelt issued | 
joy wath Prime Minister Winton Churchill o 
Great Britain, an eight-point, statement of prim-) 
ciples soe peace which became known as the Atlan- \ 
tie Charter. Rey ws 

Dec. 8, 1941, he appeared before & joint 47 
Fees of Congress and asked for & declaration 7 
of war against Japan. : \ - 


‘ 


Axis powers. 

The President and Mr. Churchill closed on Aug. 
24, 1943, the Anglo-American War Conference at 
mebec, Canada, - 
Olmne President, Mr, Roosevelt and Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek held a four-day conference in 
North Africa, ending Nov. 26, 1943, at which an 
agreement was reached on future military opera- 
tions against. Japan. -| ¢ : 

At Tehran, Iran (Persia), at a conference, Nov. 
+26-Dec. 1, 1943, the President, Mr. Churchill and 
Premier Joseph Stalin of Russia, agreed to work 
together in the war and in the peace that will 
follow.’’ , 
at Pearl Harbor, July 26, 1944, Mr. Roosevelt 

began a three-day conference with Gen. Douglas 

MacArthur, Southwest Pacific Allied Commander, 

and Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, commander of the 

U. S. Pacific Fleet. While there he reviewed the 

troops. ¥ 

" On Aug. 3, 1944, the President visited an Aleutian 

Islands base. He returned to-the United States at 
Bremerton, Wash., Aug. 12. 

On Noy. 7, 1944, Mr. Roosevelt was elected to 

a fourth term as President; he was inaugurated 
“Jan. 20, 1945. e ;: 

On Feb. 4, 1945, he conferred at Yalta in the 

Crimea, with Mr. Churchill and Mr. Stalin. He 
“was then in broken health. On his return to 

Washington (March 1, 1945) he appeared before 
a joint session of Congress and made a report on 
the Yalta Conference. Soon thereafter he went 
to Warm Springs, Ga, where, on April 12, 1945, 
he died at the age of 63. He had been stricken 
by a cerebral hemorrhage, passing from uncon- 
sciousness to death on the 83rd day of his fourth 
term. No member of the family was present in 
Warm Springs at the time of death, so unexpected 
was it. He had complained of a ‘‘terrible head- 
ache’? to an artist who was sketching his por- 
trait, then became unconscious. The body was 
taken to the White House, where, on April 14, 
funeral services were held. The body then was 
taken by special train to the Roosevelt estate in 
Hyde Park, N. Y., and there buried in the hedge- 
enclosed garden, in the presence of members of 
the family, the Supreme Court,.members of Con- 
gress, the diplomatic corps and heads of govern- 
Ment agencies. 
Mrs, sevelt—Before her marriage, on March 
17, 1905, she was Miss Anna Eleanor Roosevelt, of 
Tivoli, . ¥., daughter of Elliott Roosevelt, 
younger brother of President Theodore Roosevelt. 

Mrs. Roosevelt was born in New York City, Oct. 
11, 1884. She was educated in private schools and 
Was given the honorary degree of D. H. L. -by 
Russell Sage College in 1929. She taught in a 
private school for girls and has been active in 


|’ educational, sociological and* political affairs, and 


has made many speeches. She was financial chair- 
msn of the woman’s division of the New York 
, Democratic State Commission 1924-28, a member 
of the advisory committee in charge of Women’s 
Activities, Democratic National Campaign commit- 
tee, 1928, and vice-president of the New York State 
League of Women Voters. She plays tennis 
likes outdoor life. In Camden, Me., Feb. 8, 1943, 
she received the Indian name ‘‘Ow-du-sees-ul’’— 
meaning ‘Princess of Many Trails,’ in a Penob- 
scot tribal induction ceremony after she had spon- 
sored the first of a*series of wooden barges to be 
Dates by the Camden Shipbuilding and Ma- 
rine Railways Corporation. Princess. Watawaso of 
the Penobscots placed a band of wampum around 
the First Lady’s head. as Mrs. Roosevelt was 
formally made a member of the old Maine Indian 
tribe, and then the princess said: ‘‘My song is for 
your protection on your many trails.’’ Mrs. Roose- 
_velt in 1944, made a good will tour by planes, of 
ea Latin American Republics in South America 
d the West Indies. 
The Roosevelts had five children and 13 grand- 
children. The children are— 
James, married, June 4, 1930, Miss Betsy Cushing, 
_ of Brookline, Muss., who divorced him in March, 
1940. On April 14, 1941, he married Miss Rom- 
- elle Theresa Schneider, who had been his nurse 
in a hospital in Rochester, Minn. 
Elliott, married, Jan. 16, 1932, Miss Elizabeth B. 
Donner, of Bryn Mawr, Pa.; divorced, July 17, 
1933; married, July 22. 1933, Ruth Josephine 
Googins of Fort Worth, Tex. She got a divorce, 
April 18, 1944, at Fort Worth, Tex., receiving 
custody of the three children and half of the 
community property. 
Franklin D., Jr,, married, June 30, 1937, Miss 
Ethel du Pont, of Accent hee Del. 
John A., married, June 18, 1938, Miss Anne L. 
Clark, of Nahant, Mass. They have two children, 
Haven, the older, and Anne, born Dec. 15, 1943. 
Anna Eleanor, married, June 5, 1926, to Curtis 
B. Dall, of N, Y. City; divorced, July 30, 1934: 


married, Jan, 18, 1935, to John Boettiger of 


and | 


> 


oe 

N. Y. City. \ e 

A Be tract on the Roosevelt estate, 1% 
Park, was deeded to the United States Go I 
in July, 1939, as the site of a library to house 
than 6,000,000 of the Chief Executive’s docummis 
and manuscripts, including his personal pares $y 
State Senator, Assistant Secretary of the : 


Governor of New York and President. The bua» 


ing is of stone in Duteh colonial style. : 

In 1933 the Equity and Law Life Assuran: F 
ciety of London sold to the New_York Stock: 
change firm of Jacquelin & De Coppet, a £600 
policy'on the life of President Roosevelt. 


t 


Harry S Truman, who had been elected tomes 


Vice Presidency, became President April 22, 7 
on the death of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. . 
had, been a member of the United States Serj 


having been elected as a Democrat from. Missayr 


on Noy. 6, 1934, and reelected on Nov. 5, 1 40. 
second term would have ended on Jan. 


In the Senate, in June, 1944, jus# prior to 


3, 18! 


nomination for the Vice Presidency by the Deam™ 


cratic National Convention, he was chairman 
the special committee entrusted with the inve 
gation of the National Defense Program. He 
was & member of the special committee to” 
véstigate the U. S. Civil Service System, and 
on six other, committees, including those dea 
with appropriations, interstate commerce, 
military affairs. In the inquiry dealing with 
penditures _in the national defense, 
profits were charged to have been made by eq ¥ 
tractors, particularly in the construction of 2 
camps. 


His speeches in the Senate did not ' 


excess” 


to oratorical heights but were viewed as indicat® 


a plain spoken man. That was his reputation, 
cording to the correspondents in the press £ 
lery. He had no legislative experience before 


ing to Washington. Back in 1924 he had sere 


for two years as a judge in the Jackson Cou 


(Mo.) Court. He was defeated for reelection, 


though he was under the political sponsorship 
Thomas Pendergast, Democratit boss of Missow 
Later, Truman was elected presiding judge of 
court, which had supervision of the spending 
$60,000,000 for road construction. This was 
first step toward governmental and administrat! 
functions. 

He was a student at the Field Artillery Sch 
(Fort Sill), Okla., 1917-18, and served as a Ce 
tain, Battery D, 129th Field Artillery, U. S..Am 
in World War 1; was in combat at St. Mihiel, < 
cluding ‘service under fire. He has been a Colom 
Field Artillery, U. S. Army Reserve Corps si 
1927. He had joined the Missouri National Gue: 
as early as 1905 and had tried to enter W 
a but was turned down bécause of bad 
sight. 

Harry S Truman—his middle jnitial is 
alphabetical. ormmament—was born May 8, 1884, 
a farm near Lamar, Mo., the son of John Ande 
son and Martha Ellen..(Young) Truman, # 
grandparents had come from Shelby County, K 
His grandfather was Anderson Shippe Trumaid 
his wife's grandfather was Solomon Young, 1 
President's middle initial was no memorial. 
either Shippe or Solomon, but an anonymoe 
compromise, The Presidential oath was adminm 
tered to him as Harry Shippe Truman, but 1 
response Was as Be mgt s Leen j 

Ts, uman—The Congressional Directory f 
1945 states, briefly, that Mr. Truman married Be: 
Wallace on June 28, 1919, and they have a daugs 
ter Mary Margaret. The publication ‘‘Curres 
Biography,’’ for April, 1945, says that Mrs, T r 
man is one year younger than her husband, wh i 
would indicate that she was born in 1885. She ha 
‘been a child playmate of Harry Truman at Gram 
View, just outside Kansas City, Mo., and as th 
grew up they studied together and played # 
piano together, Harry becoming unusually pro} 
cient. During the-Truman term in the Senate ti 
couple lived in a small inexpensive apartment 
Washington and entertained in a modest way. 

Mrs. Truman, after her husband succeeded” 
the Presidency, at once emerged from her co 4 
paratively quiet sphere of life, and took up the mo 
or less public responsibilities as the First La 
She followed the eustom of Mrs. Roosevelt i 
holding press conferences, and made a considerab 
rearrangement of the furniture, carpets, curtain: 
paintings and pianos in. the White House, Sb 
aor ped — place as ive peice homens to the dip lc 

b men and pla; ‘olks b 
eareiit: mansion. whe ena 

TS. 


palians. pre) eee 


Mrs: T 


summer he replied: “She is my chief adviser. — 
never write a speech without goin it wit 
her. I have to, Revuise T have sande a 


I-never make any decisions 
them.” 


+t See 3 


A alte ' ‘YS: - 


- 


RE ed to Department of State on Sept. 


etary of State by President WasHington Sept. 26, and took o M 

: ce of Secretary for Foreign F = prement, be & 
ress in March 1784, in place of Robert R. Livingston (appointed Jan. 1781), 
Court was established with him as Chief Justice. 


the offi 


, when the U. S. Supreme 


ne ecoreery of sarig! é4 area, Se the 
orrespondence e public ministers and the consuls of th it 

atives of foreign powers accredied to the Pee United States ay enas 
foreign affairs 03 the United States. 


ting to the 
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Secretaries of State 


mt of Foreign Affairs was created by Act of Congress July 27, 1789, 
15. Thomas Jefferson, then Minister to France, 


449 » 


and the name 

was appointed 

: c 1790. John Jay, who 

Adfgirs since his appointment by the Ninth Continental - 
left it in September. 


the duties appertaining 
4 repre- 
United States, and to negotiations of whatever chareeret 


direction ‘of the President, with 


= Resi-| Ap- -| Ap- 
eeents Cabinet Officers Brel aheed| Presidents Cabinet Officers phroe ean 
: , 
shinzton. . ohn Jay. eee . ¥x is \| Johnson. ..... “ au Se 
| : omas sefferson a. 1789 || Grant........ Elihu B. Washburne. |Iil.. .. 
_*  {\Eamund Randotpr. .| **. peel iss arte a Hamilton Fish... (Neve 
Maine Timothy Piexering.. .|Mass os je arr William M. Evarts...|** 
“ as 7 arfield. ..... James G. Blaine..g..|Me.. 
ld John Marshall Va i800 |; Arthur....... / “4 ‘ mt 
ers James Madison. ..-.| °° ot) St | F. T. Frelinghuysen..|N. 
dison .-|Robert Smith.....-.. Md 1809 || Cleveland... ./Thomas F. Bayard... |De 
% .....|James Monroe. ..... ya. 1811 || B. Harrison. .|James G. Blaine. .... Me.. 
nroe......|John Quincy Adams 1817 || 8 *"|John W. Foster. ....|Ind. 
“Adams. . rami QGlay.....4--. 1825 || Cleveland... .| Walter Q. Gresham. .|Ill.. 
+ aa Martin Van Buren... 1829 |} ¥ |Richard Olney. ...-- Mass. 
es step > Edward Livingston. . 1831 }| McKinley John Sherman. ....”.|Ohio 
ies Louis McLane. ...-- 1833 a William R. Day.....} “* 
ae John jForsyth...-.-- 1834 % John Hay ..:... «spit 2 4 
mn Buren...| / * 1837 || T. Roosevelt. ae aoa 
H.Harrison | Daniel Webster... .- 1841 || % .|Elihu Root. .....--- N.Y: 
Ss ry 1841 |) . Robert Bacon......- eRe 
© .......|Hegh 8S. Legaré..-.. 1843 || aft.....-.-. Philander C, Knox.. .|Pa,... 
y.es.---|Abel P. Upshur. .... Vv 1843 || Wilson....... William J. Bryan. ...|Neb. . 
....-.--|John C, Calhoun... . 1844 || ° ‘|Robert Lansing: ....|N. ¥.. 
Jaraes Buchanan... 1845 |} Be Mid-cie'mis wis Bainbridge Colby...-| “* -- 
John M, Clayton. ... 1849 || Harding......|Charles KE. Hugnes... ps 
mo *|Daniel Webster. . ... 1850 || Coolidge <i 
9 "|Edward Everett.....) °° 1852 * .....|Frank B. Kellogg.... 
ce. ‘| William L. Marey...|N. a 1853 || Hoover......- Henry L. Stimson 
chan .|Lewis Cass....-..-% Mich 1857 || F.D. Roosevelt Cordell Hull 
2 *|Jeremiah S. Black. ./:|Pa.... _ 1869 i} «> |B. R. Stettinius, Jr. ,}Va.... 
+ ee William H. Seward. .|N. Y- 1861 || Truman..... |James F. Byrnes. -.. 
ae Secretaries of the Navy 
ne Navy Department was created by Act of Congress April 30. 1798, which made the Secretary a 
miber of the Cabinet. President Adams appointed Benjamin Stoddert to the part May KA ) 
dams.....|Benjamin »toddert..- Md...,. 1798 \)Lincoln.....- Gideon Welies.... ||Ct.... 1861 
Regaon .-- -- . Sse] FBBS Grant. 2-5:, 2 }4aot nb. B 5: 1869 
f ....|Robert Smish.....-- PARC esis 3 olp’ . Borie...,.|Pa 9. 
json | Ham Hay Rieke caw thompson tude] sz 
I tg front. <. yes chardW.Chompson|Ind. .. 
Bi’ -*7:t|wiltism Jones: 221: P 2 Nathad Goff Jr =. {W.Va-| 1881 
ae B, W. Crowninshield. Garfield... ...|William H. Hunt....|La...,| 1881. 
ss . “ Arthur # 0 55 Bt ee 
a William B. Chandler |N. Hi.| 1882) 


“\gmith Thompson. ... 
. |Samuel L. Southard.. |N- 


“\john Branch....-.-- 
. Levi Woodbury...-- 
. |Mahion Dickerson. . - 
“|yames K. Paulding... 

George E. Badger.. .. 


‘\s)Abel P. Upshur....-- 
.|David Henshaw. . - 
W. Gil 


mer. .|V 


Beverly, Mass., 


eo. Cabot of 
hae of the Navy, May 


e first 


‘Secretary 


Alexander Hamilton.. N..Y- 
‘Oliver Wolcott Jr... .{Ct...- 


‘alexander J. Dallas. . 


Richard Rush. .... 
Samuel D. saabae 4 


Louis McLane... 
William J. Duane...+ sini 
Roger B. Taney--.- .iMd.. . 


was appointed 
3, 1798, and | office. Tek 


es of the Treasury 
on July 29, i775, appointed Michael Hillegas and George 


William H. Crawiord. Ga.... é 


William C. Whitney .|N. *-- 5 


B Benjamin F. Tracy.. a 
Cc Hilary A. Herbert. ..|Ala.. - 1893 
McKinley....|John D Long.....-- ass. 1897 i 
T. Roosevelt.) “4 Ore 1 
«| | William H. Moody... ies 
“ ...|Paul Morton,..,..»+ i....| 1904 « 
« ‘<7! |Charles J. Bonaparte.|Md.., 1905 | 
~ a Victor H. Metcalt...jCal... 1906 
> Truman H. Newberry|Mich. 1908 
‘aft... George yon L. Meyer |Mass. 190! 
Wilson... .... Josephus Daniels... .|N.©.. 913 
Harding Edwin Denby.....-- Mich. | 1921 
Coolidge 3 fe 
«°"*",.|Curtis D. Wilbur. ... Cal. :..1\\; 19aae4 5 
Hoover... . @|CharlesFrancisAdams Mass..| 1929 
¥F.D.Roosevelt|Claude A. Swanson. . ne +8 933 
u ....{Charles Edison. ...-.. Joep 1940" 
4 Frank Knox.......:.|fll.... 1940 
“ James V. Forrestal... !N.¥-.. 1944 


was confirmed by the Senate, but declined the _ 


Hopkinson was elected Treasurer of Loans 
by the Seventh Continental 
on Sept. 2, bi 
Secretary of the Treasury on Sept. 11. | 


1789 \\Jackson.#....|Lev! Woodbury... ..{N HH $34 

1795 || Van Buren. . ‘| $e aig Reeve 1837 

1797. || W.H.Harrison) Thomas Ewing...... Ohio at 

1801 i vid bavgeg it 

1801 Walter Forward... .|Pa.. 1841 

1801 John GC. Spencer. .--- N. ¥ 1843 

1809 George M, Bibb...-- K 8: 

1814 Robert J. Walker. ...|/Mise..| 1845 5 

1814 William M. Mer " 13849 

1816 Thomas Covwip .. -. .|Ahio 1850 } 

1817 ||Pierce....- , . James Guthrie. . Yous 853 

1825 ||Buchanad.. , Howell Cobb. ...++-+ Ga 857 \ 

18291}. eet philip F. Thomas. ... ia Bs oa ; 
a) 


er * John A 
1833. ||Lincoin  - 
1833 


‘fire PN ge 
\ 
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f Resi- { Ap- , % 
Presidents | Cabinet Officers dene pointed|| Presidents. Cabinet abs 


.ve.{Ind...| 1865 ||Cleveland.....|) 5 natal ere 
crea teed eabpauges area re | a 1865 ||McKinley.... Lyman J, BEC. 2.2, 
Grant. . \George 8. Boutweil...|Mass.| 1869 ||T. Roosevelt. ir a ie 
Sate Wm. A. Richardson..|_ ** 1873 [fie 8 ..| Leslie = verte te: 
Be ,|Benjamin H. Bristow.|Ky....| 1874 . }George B. Sid ‘ 
ale ashes e atk D4. Morrill.2- =. 7 Me.... 876 ||Tait s... 5.0.5 erin - 
Hayes....... John Sherman....... Ohio. . 877 ||Wilson....... Been es G. 00. . 
Garfield.....|William Windom....|Minn.| 1881 SS ae Carter Glass. ....... 
ARIE of rece 3 he bs el 1881 te “et David F. Houston... . 
“|, ...-|Charles J. Folger.....|N. Y..| 1881 ||Harding...... Artirew W. Mellon... |F 
~ “ |....-| Walter Q. Gresham...j/Ind...| 1884 |/Coolidge...... 
b Glebetntat 2: asp MeCallocn.....10° | ag84 | Hoover: 
eland.,.. el Manning.....|N. Y.. 
a ..../Charies s. fairchitd..| ‘* 1857 ||F.D.Roosevelt * 
B. Harrison. .| William Windom...|Minn.|. 1889 > Henry Morgenthau, Jr, 


‘b fm Charles Foster... ..!/Ohio./ 1891 !'Truman...... Fred M. Vinson ..... , 
; Secretaries of War. f 


The Second Continental-Congress set up in June, 1776, a Board of War and Ordnance consistial 

| five members: John Adams, Roger Sherman, Benjamin Harrison, James Wilson and Edward Ruth 

" Richard Peters was elected Secretary on June 12. This Board several times changed, continued | 

© | Oct. 30, 1781, when Congress appointed Benjamin Lincoln Secretary of War, a position created bug 
’ of Gongress the previous February. The Eleventh Continental Congress on March 8, 1785, appo 
Gen. Henry Knox to succeed him with the added duties of the Navy. The ‘War (and Navy) Depart! 
was created by Act of Congress Aug. 7, 1789, and Gen. Henry Knox was commissioned Secreta 

War under that Act Sept. 12, 1789. 


nington. . |He: nar o> See ...|Mass..| 1789 ||Johnson..... Jonn M. Schofield... .{IMl....) 1 
pe cca aa m@imothy Pickering... x 1795 |)Grant....... John A. Rawlins. ...: Ey r 
> .. |James McHenry..... Md... 1796 Shc tivtetes William T. Sherman. .|Ohio. . * 
} J. Adams.... bd aS 1797 ““ ..2....|William W. Belknap.|Ia i 
By, « } 1) Samuel Dexter .-| 1800 REE Sint Alphonso Taft....... Ohio .| 1" 
~ Jefferson... ..|Henry Dearborn « 1801 As et dun ere, aie James Don. Gameron.|/Pa....| 11) 
: Madison..... {William Eustis 1809 ||/Hayes....... George W. McCarry..|Ia.....| 11S 
4 @ John Armstrong N. 1813 sage alelers Alexander Ramsey...|Minn.|. 11 
James Monro 1814 }|Garfield .|Robert T, Lincoln,.,.|Hl....| 2a 
am H. Crawford. 1815 ||Arthur . os saeveh os 
ke Geo. Graham (ad. in) 1817 ||Cleveland. William C. Endicott..|Mass,.| 118: 
John C. Calhoun. 1817 Redfield Proctor. -|Vt....| 1a 
z James Barbour 1825 -|W.Va.| IR 
ri, .|Peter B. Porter......|N. ¥. 1828 cL: ¥-5 ‘ i 
Be 5 .|John H. Eaton. ..... 1829 -|Mich. 
a i is Cass af - 1831 as aN an N. Y..] 
} Benjamin F. Butler..|N. Y..{ 1837 ||T. Roosevelt. CRAP fehorerend ia Seite G 
’ ...|Joel R. Polnsett..... S.C...|. 1837 2 .| William H. Taft. ....|/Ohio. . 
W.H.Harrison|John Bell........... Tenn. 1841 be .| Luke E. Wright... ... Tenn. 3 
John C, Spencer..... Nw X..| > - $841) | Pathe. koe Jacob M. Dickinson..| ‘* 
‘ James M. Porter... .. Pa...) 1843) ] | age ee Henry L. Stimson... .|N. ¥...| 1g 
William Wilkins. .... ‘a 1844 ||Wilson...... Lindley M. Garrison. |N. J... a 
; William L. Marcy....|N. ¥..| 1845 peace Newton D.Baker, .. .|Ohio. . ¢ 
a fe maa .-»..|George W. Crawford./Ga....| 1849 ||Harding..... John W. Weeks...... Mass..} 16 
Beal 2 ore...../Charles M. Conrad...|/La..../ 1850 |/Coolidge..... = Meet $8 g 
# Bierce... .... Jefferson Davis... .. Miss. .} 1853 “ .....|Dwight F. Davis....:|Mo....] 1 
i Buchanan, ..|John B. Floyd....... Va....| 1857 ||Hoover...... James W. Good...... Iowa .| 19% 
x “ ...|Joseph Holt. ........ Ky....| 1861 bas Se Peas Patrick J. Hurley. ...|Okla. . Cf 
we Lincoln, ..|Simon Cameron. .... Pa....| 1861 ||F.D.Roosevelt!George H. Dern... . - Utah, 9 
Me t _ Edwin M. Stanton...;/Ohio..| 1862 hee ee Harry H. Woodring) Kan. oh 
Pe" Z Ni % 4 1865 ae Re enry L Stimson. .../N. Y.. OF 
‘ \ ../U-8. Grant (ad. in.)...| 11. 1867 | Truman ...-. \Robert P. Patterson..iN. ¥..} 19 
* e e 
. Secretaries of ASriculture | 
n . b! 4 


The Department of Agriculture was created by Act of Congress, May 15, 1862. On Feb. 8 889, 
Commissioner was renamed secretary of agriculture and became a member of the Cabinet. i 


Cleveland., ..| Norman J. Colman...{Mo.,. | ™1889 
B, Harrison. .| Jeremiah M. Rusk...|Wis...| 1889 
Ce ..|J. Sterling Morton...|Neb...| 1893 


. 


ley ames W nD ean Ta... 1897 D9 
Wilson: 2!.:|Davia F Houston...[MFB0) 1818 t 
J RE Cie et Edw. T. Meredith... .|Ta.. | 1920% 3 
a re + 
Postmasters-General % 


5 Benjamin Franklin had been Deputy Postmaster in America, (1737), and P ; rt 
¢ Colonies (1753) under the King until summarily dismissed by nis eae 1174. The Sreaeh eral for 
' Moneress created the Post Office Department with headquarters in Philadelphia and on July 26, Lif 
elected Benjamin Franklin Postmaster-General for one year. On his sailing later for France as t 

of the Ambassadors, Richard Bache succeeded him on Noyv.: 7, 1776. Ebenezer Hazard was appoint 
- Postmaster-General Jan. 28, 1782. Congress temporarily established the Post Office Department as 
Betas tee eee eee Fe iat poe Washington commissioned Samuel Osgood" Postmaste 

. 26. ostmaster-General was made & member [ 

the only portfolio in the Cabinet that expires every Fousyentaet of ne wantin erik a 


Washington ..../Samuel Osgood... ./Mass..| 1789 ||Polk... 
cD Timothy Pickering] ** =.) 1791 ||Taylor’ 1717” Sacab Canara eons 


] ug, [ioner® Fabersham/Ga...«} 1798 |) Pillmoré. .-.7.;7|Nathan K, Hall. | 
a Jefferson. ie fe eeee 
a Gideon Granger ../Ct,... 


: John McLean.....{ ‘* .. 
.Q. Adams ... “ ee 
ackson .....,.|William T. Barry..|Ky.... 
re TL Ws ..|Amos Kendall... .| ** ,. 

Van Buren..... fy 29 Ek 
ao .....|John M. Niles... ./Ct... . 

GN Harrison.| Francis Granger...|N. Y¥.. ye 
ao Bottke pnw “ ay Ge 41 
teases eeeee Charles A. Wicklift]Ky...,! 1841 


Horace May. 


5 Hey i Ten, el 


eee : i \ i” s 
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Date” 
Cabinet Officers] Resi- bsg 
de'ces|pointed 

| 


.|Henry C. Payne.. .|Wis...| 1902 - 

.|Robert J. Wynne../Pa....| 1904 

‘\GeorgeB,Cortelyou|N. ¥..| 1905 

.|George vonL.Meyer| Mass. vane 
‘ 1 


| Cabinet Officers 


Thomas L. James . 
Timothy O. Howe 


CLG ee sere ee 


tee wer eee 


Frank Hatton.. RIGS .'. cs. .|F. H. Hitchcock “ 

William F. Vilas.. Wilson .|Albert S. Burleson./Tex 1303 

Don M. Dickinson Harding Will H. Hays..... nd 1921 

John Wanamaker 2 ....|Hubert Work..... 1 1922 

Wilson S. Bissel. . . Eri” vabeinyeleies Harry 8. New. Ind, 1923 

William L, Wilson. Coolidge........ a) + ye} | 1923" 
James A. Gary HOoVer... «2.20 Walter F.Brown. .|Ohio..| 1929 


Chas.EmorySmith. F. D. Roosevelt..| James A. Farley.. .|N. ¥..], | 1933 

Es cage 1898 s Frank C. Walker . ,|Pa....}. 1940 

** .,.| 1901 |/Truman........ Robt EB. Hannegan|Mo...| 1945 
Attorneys-General 


office of Attorney-General was organized by Act of Congress Sept. 24, 1789. Washington ap- 
d eomund Randolph of Virginia, to the post. The Attorney-General was made a member of thet 


2 in 181 
pin on...../Hdmund Randolph/Va....| 1789 {Johnson .....-- William M. Evarts 1868 
~ {| William Bradford.)/Pa....]/ 1794 .,|Ebenezer R. Hoar 1869 
& Charles Lee..... Va....| 1795 Amos T. AKerman|G: 1870 
: SAS = 1797 George H. Williams 1871 
on.......-|Levi Lincoin..... Mass 1801 Edwards Pierrepont 1875 
~l...+-|John Breckenridge) Ky 1805 Alphonso Taft... 1876 
ne. docels:s A. Rodney.|Del 1807 |} Charles, Devens. 1877 
SOD......-- ie’ 1809 |} Wayne MacVeagh. 1881 
ow «---| William Pinkney Md 1811 ss 188! 
Ses chard Rush....|Pa 1814 ‘ Benj. H. Brewster 1881 
Oe... s = ag 1817 Cleveland.......|August H. Garland 1885 
E William Wirt....|Va 1817 ||B. Harrison.....)Wm. H. H. Miller 1889° 
r 1825 ||Cleveland.......|Riechard Olney... 1893 
**|Jonn MeP. Berrien|Ga.. 1829 Fa ...-.».|Judson Harmon. - 1895 
I'/Roger B. Taney..|Md...} 1831 McKinley.......|Joseph_McKenna. |C 1897 
‘|/Benjamin ¥. Butler|N. Y..| 1833 “7""""|Johnn W. Griggs. .|N 1898, 
> tT 1837) II = ~ cl... |Pbilander C. Knox 1901 
Felix Grundy..../Tenn.| 1838 ||T, Roosevelt.... oe r 1901 
Henry D. Giipin..|Pa-...| 1840 * 1) }William H. Moody 1904 | 
‘|John J. Crittenden) Ky... . $ **|lChas. J. Bonaparte|M 1906 
= Seo gett *|Geo. E.Wickersham 1909 
Hugh S. Legare. .|S.C J. C. McReynolds 1913 
John Nelson..... Md Thomas E. Gregory 1914 
John Y. Mason Va A, M. Palmer.... 1919 
Nathan Clifford. .|Me H, M. Daugherty i \ 1921 
Isaac ‘Toucey 1923 
Reverdy. Johnson.|Md. Harlan F. Stone. - 1924 
0 John J. Crittenden| Ky *‘|John G. Sargent. .|V 1925, 
Caleb ogee, ‘|Wm. D. Mitchell. 1929 
J S. Black|Pa Homers.Cummi Cc 1933 
‘Edwin M. Stanton) *: Frank Murphy 1939 
Edward Bates...|Mo Bont. brtisie isan 
ADC e. 
ig ae 1 Gey Ky Tom C. Clark,.... 1945 


nson......-}Henry Stanbery.. Ohio. 


Bs : Secretaries of Commerce and Labor 11 See 
he f Commerce and Labor was created by Act of Congress Feb. 1#, ,and its Secretary 
pecret tat or Sopinet. This Department was divided by Act of Congress in 1913 into the Depart- 
f of Commerce and the Department of Labor, and the Secretary of each was made a Sabine psa 
Roose T..)Geo. B. Cortelyou| N- ¥..) 1903 ||T. Roosevelt... Oscar 8S. Straus...|N. ¥-. 7 
OC vere ae \Fecor e. Metcalf. Cal...| 1904 \|Pate Charles Nagel... Ryoe 4 | 1909 


Secretaries of Labor 


Roose 


: ‘lRoy-0; West, |i... 
“|| Hoover... -« ‘Tray Lyman Wilbur! Gal...) 1939 ; 
1B. Dr Roosevelt. Harold L lekes-. sy 


peaes ©. C. Lamar! Miss. 1885 


Hl + ‘ 


Seerrriliam Of Seanela\N. ¥.. 1913 ||Wiison.....-- ; | William B. Wilson. (Pa.,....{ 1943 
Josh. W. Alexander|Mo.... 1919 ||Harding....... |James J, Davis...\Fa.. fet 
Herpert C. Hoover Cal. es Goolkiep- in sintainr® = j Pee bat 
‘| wittiam F. Whit! ss..| 1928 Dyer. «+--+ +" | wittiam N. Doak..|Va.,-.| 1930 
atrtt Robert  emont. Mass--| 1999 ||F. D. Roosevelt. |Frances | Perkins | N.Y. 1983 
“se"**""lRoy D. Chapin... anes eae Trumad,....++- L.B.Schwellenbac ash. 4 
D>. Roosevelt |Daniel C. Roper. Ss. C. 
_.|Harry L. Hopkins. |lowa 1939 ‘ 
....{|Jesse Jones.*.... . as 1940 
Henry A. Wallace.jIa. -.- 1945 E 
« Secretaries of the Interior Rae ea f 
te I i reated by Act of Congress March /, , an ; AR: 
‘d Peeeenber a ee Tt ie charged wie ie eaesteais oa te Ee soa ide fg eS { 
cal L jamation, Geologica , , ora | 
ke Se at Bureau of Rev tional Park Service, and certain hospitals and eleemosynary ig i 
Hitutions in the District of Columbia. ents \ 
hi -| A \ =|: f 
Pre: dents Gabinet Officers dencee po Presidents | Cabinet Officers idences\pointed ‘ 
—_—<—<—<$—<—_<_—$—— _——_— Te ee neal Ee, —= * 
iT ing Ohio. F. rox! aon cael 
McKennan rey: J ‘ 4p es ee : 
ete C us N iiss |N ior 
ve eg ae an : tow 1898 | 
cl lero eit!) > “ee 
| ER RS Slams & Sara ah, | HB 
see ee (Rich. iy 4 
in bh cabfaddetea Walter, iL, Fisher. Mh MBLs 
210. Wilson. ..----++ Franklin K. Lane. 5 ei 
[OR of oe eae’ regs Fayre Va.... ieee q ht 
" rding.....--|A ¢ Fall. ‘ 3 q ’ 
Mo... Harding -------Hrupert Work. «.--| oae+*| | 1888 mY 
ee ma Cot....} 1923 ax al 
‘ o. Wi ies ak) 1008-5 caer 
16 0] eee Rig i! 
Y ; bl 5 
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United States—Vice-Presidents; Speakerss 


« afr 


Forms: of Addr 


4 


Vice-Présidents of the United States 1 oe 


Resi- {Qual-| Poli- | or Ren RS 4 
ad Place of Death fF} Yr. |4# 


(4) 
. Cavted by the resignation of Robert Y. Hayne. 
ae A 


; ‘formally—‘‘The President, The White House” or 


Name Birthplace Yr. |dence) ified | tics fd 
a (.ss +1 s.|Quiney, Mass........- 1735|Mass..| 1789 . |Quincy, Mass. .|.....|1826|° 
bithomas Jelferso Shadwell, Varo... 1743|Va....| 1797 )..|Monticello, Va.....- 1826 
3|Aaron Burr..... Newark, N. J.....--. 1756|N. Y..} 1801 .--|Staten Island, N. Y..|1836] 
4)George Clinton. .|Ulster Co.,.N. Y.....- 1739] ** ..] 1805 , Washington, DC... ee 4 
5) Elbridge Gerry Marblehead, Mass... .|1744|Mass..} 1813 seed VS 18d i 
6|Daniel D; Tompkins .|Scarsdale, N. Y....... 1774|N. Y¥..} 1817 -.|/Staten Island, N. Y..|1825 v 
7\*John C. Calhoun. ..|Abbeville, S. C......- 1782|S. C...| 1825 --. | Washington, D. C...}|1850 ‘ 
8|Martin Van Buren. .|Kinderhook, N. Y...+|1782|N. Y..| 1833 .-|Kinderhook, N. Y.. .|1862 
9|Richard M. Johnson .|Louisville, Ky........ 1780|Ky.. 1837 .|Frankfort, Ky...... 1850) 
10|John Tyler........- Greenway, Va.......- 1790|Va. 1841 -|Richthond, Va. ..... 1862} 
11|George M. Dallas. ..|Philadelphia, Pa...... 1792)Pa 1845 me Philadelphia, Paice 1864 ; 
12|Millard Fillmore... .|Summerhill, N. Y...-- 00)N 1849 -|Buffalo, N. Y..... *, «| 1874) Bs 
13} William R. King. .. .|Sampson Co., N. C...|1786/Ala 1853 --|Dallas Co., Ala.. 53 ve 
14\John C, Breckinridge|Lexington, Ky....... 1821|Ky. 1857 .|Lexington, Ky. ‘ 
15|Hannival Hamlin. ..|Paris, Me............ 1809|Me 1861 \ 
16|Andrew Johnson... .|Raleigh, N. C........ 1808|Tenn.} 1865 
17|Schuyler Colfax....- New York City, N. Y.|1823|Ind 1869 . {188 
18/Henry Wilson...... Farmington, N. H 1812|Mass..| 1873 Washington, D. = 
19| William A. Wheeler ..|Malone, N. Y 1819\N. 1877 Malone, N.Y... -|1887) Be 
20|Chester A. Arthur...|Fairfield, Vt.. 3: 1881 New York City, N. Y..|1886]" 
21\Thos, A. Hendricks..)Muskingum C' 1885 .-|Indianapolis, ~-. -| 1885]. 
22|)Levi P. Morton..... Shoreham, Vt........ 1824|N. Y, 889 -..|Rhinebeck, N. Y.., .|1920] ) Be 
23|Adlai E. Stevenson. .|Christian Co., Ky.....|1835|IIL.. . .| 1893 -|Chicago, Iil..-.....- 1914 
24|Garrett A. Hobart. |Long Branch, N. J... ,|1844)N.J...| 1897 ...|Paterson, N. J......|/1899)° Be 
25|Theodore Roosevelt.|New York City, N. Y.|1858|N. Y..| 1901 .. |Oyster Bay, N. ¥.. .|1919] | Be 
26|Chas, W. Fairbanks. | Unionville Centre, Ohio}1852|/Ind. ..) 1905 --. |Indianapolis, Ind... .|1918} 
27\James 8. Sherman...|Utica, N. Y.......... 1855|N. ¥..| 1909 Pe Le eS eas 1912} ~ 
28|Thos, R. Marshall...|No. Manchester, Ind, .}1854/Ind 1913 -|Washington, D, C...|1925) ~ #S 
29|Calvin Coolidge.... . Plymouth, Vt........ 1872|Mass..| 1921 . |Northampton, Mass. .|1933]7* 
30|/Charles G. Dawes. . .| Marietta, Ohio..,.... 1865)[11. . 1925 | Rep... |i. ooo. «Fee vated wee * 
31|Charles Curtis....... Topeka, Kan......... 1860/Kan., .| 1929 -|Washington, D, C., ./1936) 7 BF 
32|John Nance Garner..|Red River Co., Tex.. ./1869/Tex...] 1933 |Dem..].......2...... Are Gees ot) 
| 33|Herry Agard Wallace| Adair County, Ia....-. Speake 1942 Dement os. ok sola gs ave etek ee . 
34)Harry S Truman ...:Lamar, Mo.........- 1884!Mo. ..! 1945 C 


Resigned Dec; 28, 1832, having been electdd to the Gy S. Senate (Dec. 12, 1832) to fill vac 


Speakers of the House of Representatives ~ a 
_ Name State; Time Name State; Yime Name State| Time 
¥. A. Muhlenburg|Pa. ../1789-1791)| James K. Polk... ./Ter...|1835-1839]|| Joseph W. Keifer.|O. .../1881-1 
J. Trumbull... ... Ct. ..|1791-1793]| R. M. T. Hunter.}Va. ..|1839-1841 John G. Carlisle. .| Ky... 1sss4e 
¥. A. Muhlenburg|Pa. . .|1793-1795)| John White. .... Ky...|1841-1843/|Thomas B. Reed .|Me.. .| 1889-1 
Jonathan Dayton|N. J |1795-1799)| John W. Jones...|Wa. ../1843-1845}/ChRarles F. Crisp.|Ga.. .|1891-18 
Theo. Sedgwick. .|Mas. |1799-1801]| John W. Davis.. .|Ind. .|1845-1847||Thomas B. Reed. Me., .|1895- &! 
Nathaniel Maeon(N. C.)1801-1807/;}R. C. Winthrop,.|Mas. |1847-1849]|D. B. Henderson.|Ia.. . .| 1899-16 
Joseph B, Varnum)Mas. |1807-1811)| Howell Cobb. .. ./Ga.../1849-1851|| Joseph G.Cannon|Ill. . .|1903- es 
1 ero eae Ky...|1811-1814|| Linn Boyd. . Ky.. ./1851-1855|/Champ Clark... .|Mo. .|1911-16 
Langdon Cheves. |S. C./1814-1815)) N.-P. Banks. Mas. |1856-1857||Fred’k H. Gillett.|Mas. |1919-19 
‘Henry Clay..... Ky...|1815-1820}| James L. Orr... .}S. C./1857-1859)|Nich. Longworth|O. . ..|1925-10% 
John W. Taylor..|N. Y./1820-1821)) Wm. Pennington.|N, J./1860-1861}/John N. Garner. .|'Tex. -|1931-1 
Philip P. Barbour|Va. ..|821-1823//Galusha A. Grow|Pa. ..|1861-1863)|Henry T, Rainey.|Il.. .|1933-19% 
Henry Clay...... Y.,.|1823-1825]/ Schuyler Colfax.,|Ind, .|1863-1869]| Joseph W. Byrns.|Ten..| 1935-19 
gon ye each eS ‘*. eens oe oe ae (paiersn Wm. B. Bankhead] Ala. .|1936-196 
. Stephenson, [Va. ../1827- Michael C. Kerr. |Ind. .|1875- ae : 
John Bell... ..... ‘en..!1834-1835!! Samuel J. Randall’Pa. | 1sre ieee wiaveinigt oe oe 
5 7 
Forms of Address for Persons of Rank | 
The President of the United States is usually,] An Em : of 
— eeopey Josep Dae nt aes hie ae “gir? or * Four Taceret meses ie 
writing to hm, “My dear Mr. President” is & A Ki i : 
usage, and so is “Dear Mr. President, if the writer | as “Sure oor naan fe pidressed, in elena 


: y envelo;} 
dressed to ‘‘His Majesty (Name), King of (Name) 
or “‘Her Majesty (Name), Queen of (Name).’ 
Princes and Princesses and other perso 
royal blood are addressed as “His (or Her) Royi 
Highness, Here, as in the cases above, a lett: 
may begin “May it please,’’ following with tt 
words ““Your Majesty’? or ‘‘Your Royal Highnessi 
A Duke or Marquis is ‘‘My Lord Duke” (or Mae 
quis’’), a Duke .is' ‘His (or Your) Grace.” , | 


is a friend or is of prominence in affairs. Other- 


wise the chief executive to be addressed more 


‘The Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, President 
of the; United States.”” All diplomatic letters from 
foreign sourees style the President, ‘‘Excellency.” 
The use of ‘‘Excellency’’ in addressing American 
cials is mot in accord with American custom. 

A member of the American Cabinet may be 
addyessed as ‘“‘My dear Mr. Secretary’*; the head 
of a bureau may be written'to as ‘‘My dear Mr. 
Commissioner.’’ 

A member of the upper branch of the Congress 
may be addressed as ‘‘My dear Senator (so and 
so)’’, or “My dear Senator.’’ A member of the 
Yoon ranch, may be written to as ‘‘My dear Mr, 

so).’ as 


A foreign Ambassador is ‘Your § 
Minister Plenipotentiary is “Sir,” Geren addre 
an Ambassador ,is ‘‘His Excellency,” a Minist! 
Plenipotentiary “The Honorable,” and Char 


ffaires is ‘‘Mr.’’ 
Wives of | an may be addressed | 


peer 


ae PP y, 
Madam,” with the further alternative of corre 
’ if she is. of hig: 
“His Holiness The Pop 
» Vatican City.” 
the complh 


Ladyship,” or ‘‘Your Grace, 
rank. 

The Pope is addressed, 
or, “His Holiness Pius XII 
salutation is “Your Holiness’ 
mentary close, ‘Re: 
hs ist Padi 9 te pour 

shop or shop o: 
Church is addressed as 
the salutation is 
Reverend Sir.”’ 


Federal, S 2 
Gov ee and Mayors ate ‘‘The Honorable’ 
and so aré t ‘ 


In address or 
plimentary tite **Doctor’’ 


degree(s) bei laced after the name inst 
osehmn « ones.” iL Db. PhD.” oF eon 38 nt 
M.D.” The salutation is ““My dear Dr. Jon: 


« 
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ed. (a) Rejected Dec. 15, 1795; (b) resigned Sept. f 
ted above as an Associate Justice of the Court, was nominated 
September 26, 


bert H. Harrison, who is lis 
ed by the Senate, 


Yote— 
4s nothing affirmative to show that he ever accepted the commission or 
date of Jan. 1790, Harrison 


>¢ was nominated February 9, 1790, 


‘of whom shall constitute a quorum. 


a (aon ; ; 
J. S—Justices Supreme Court; Comptroller General; American’s Creed. 453° 


Name 
Chief Justices in Italics 


John M. Haflan, Ky ...... 
William B. Woods, Ga.. 
Stanley Matthews, Ohio 
Horace Gray, Mass....... 
Samuel Blatchford, N. Y.. 
Lucius Q. C. Lamar, Miss. 
Meiville W. Fuller, Il..... 
David J. Brewer, Kan.... 
Henry B. Brown, Mich... 
George Shiras, Jr., Pa...-- 
Howell E. Jackson, Tenn.. 
Edward D. White, La.... 
Rufus W. Peckham, N. Y 
Joseph McKenna, Cal.... 
Oliver W. Holmes, Mass. . 
William R, Day, Ohio. ... 
William H. Moody, Mass. 
Horace H. Lurton, Tenn. . 
Charles E. Hughes, N. Y.. 
*Willis Van Devanter, Wy. 


1877-1911 
1881-1887 


*Louis D. Brandeis, Mass.}1916-1939 
John H. Clarke, Ohio..... 1916-1922 
Wiliam H. Taft, Conn. .. {1921-1930 
*George Sutherland, Utah - 1922-1938 
Pierce Butler, Minn...... 1922-1939 
Edward T. Sanford, Tenn.|1923-1930 
Harlan F. Stone, N. Y... .|1925-1941 
Charles E. Hughes, N. ¥ . .|1930-1941 
Owen J. Roberts, Penn 1930-1945 
Benjamin N. Cardozo,N. ¥.|1932-1938 
Hugo L. Black, Ala......- 93B7—. ..</e|ie ois 
Stanley F. Reed, Ky...... 1938-. .. 
Felix Frankfurter, Mass.. .|1939-... - 
William O. Douglas, Conn.|193 
HrankiMurpiy, Michigan .|1940-—. 
Harlan F. Stone, N. Y..-. -J1941-..-.-}... 
James F. Byrnes, 8. GC... .|1941-1942 
Robert H. Jackson, N. Y..|/1941-...-]... 
Wiley B. Rutledge, Iowa. .|1943-.... 
Harold H. Burton, Ohio ..}1945-.... 


30, 1800. 


and commissioned September 28, 1789. 


1789; 
took the oath, Justice 


“vice Harrison, resigned.’’ Under 
“J cannot accept the appointment.”” 


added to the Statutes at Large, as follows: 
a Chief Justice of the United States and eight Assistant Justices, any 


“The Supreme Court of the 


ee 


4 
i Comptroller General 
Th Erle General of the United States 


he he General Accounting Office (created 
ine 10, 1921), et Ca py, law with the settle- 
mt and adjustmen 

“J irene, of all claims and demands what- 
er by the Government or against it, and all 


Te in which the Government is con- 
Berens. creditor, and is vested 


previously conferred or 
ormer Comptroller of the 


rh dl 
‘The f the President of the United States 
as Bee tase 6 ussion in the, First Congress, 
“yiew of the fact that the Constitution declared 
iat the President ‘should receive compensation for 
“services. Washington had notified his fellow 
ens that he desired no salary. The limits sug- 
d in Congress ranged from $15,000 to $70,000. 
salary was finally laced at $25,000 and this 
ained the compensation until President Grant’s 
wad term (March 3, 1873), when it was increased 


¥ 


hie 
aay 


laws; to resP nd to defen 


.* 


nd fortunes. tS) 
: : ty. to m 
therefore believe At 7S ont ri ‘i against all enemies. 


of the United States’ 


> 4 

He superintends the recovery of all debts finally 
certified by audited settlements to be due the 
United States, and the preservation of all ac- 
counts, with their vouchers, etc., which have been 
finally adjusted, and countersigns all warrants 
authorized by law to be 


of the Treasury. 
The Comptroligr General and the Assistant hold 


office for fifteen years and the Comptroller General 
is not eligible for reappointment. The salary 

$12,000 a year. The 
say C. Warren, of North Carolina. f ; 


ns 


The President’s Salary 


to $50,000. Chapter 2918 of the Laws of the Second 
Session of the 59th Congress, approved March 4, 
1907, appropriated ‘‘for fraveling expenses of the 
President of the United States, to be expended at 
his diseretion and accounted for by his certificate 
solely, $25,000.”’ In the second session of the 60th 


again con- 
that the President’s 


The American’s Creed 


Clerk of the 
and 


of Representatives, on he the American 


| Committee on Publication. Accepted by the House 
People, ril 3, 1918. 


py the people. for the 
a democracy in a re’ ublic; 
one and inseparable, establishe upon. 


ust powers are di aS 
ates: @ perfect union, 
sae he any soverciey justice ‘and humanity. for which ‘American patriots sacrifice 


signed by the Secretary _ 


Comptroller General is Lind- — 


a 


we ee, 


ye 
= oe 
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» ey v , 8 
Coastline of the United States and Possessions 
‘Source: United States Coast and Geodetic Survey; all measurements in statute miles. — 


The measurements cover all tidal waters under 
the jurisdiction of the United States, including 
the non-tidal- waters. inside the locks of the 
Panama Canal. : - 

General Coastline—The figures under this head- 
ing give the length of the general outline of the 
seacoast, unit measure 30 minutes latitude. ‘ 

Coastline (in detail) — The ‘figures under this 
heading give the length of a more detailed coast- 
line measured by recording opisometer. These fig- 
ures cover only the length of the shores that are 


é Coastline (in 
detail) Ini’d 
Gen’1 idal 
Locality Coast}, Offly- High 
Line |Main-| ing | Tot. |W’ter 
i land | I ine 
Maaines ceisr. sos 228 422 677| 1,099} 2,379 
New Hampshire. 13 16 3 1 112 
Massachusetts. . . 192 317 182} 499) 1,020 
-Rhode, Island... . 40 37 17 330 
Connecticut.....|...... 110 8] 118} 500 
New York. . *68; 370) 438) 1,412 
New Jersey. 132 0 132} 1,660 
Pennsylvania. 0 0 0 89 
Delaware 24 it) 24) 357 
Maryland....... 31 0 31) 3,159 
eras 109 0} 109) 3,206 
North Carolina. . 301 0 301) 3,074 
South Carolina. . 187; 200 0} 200) 2,676 
Georgia... .:..... 100 96 0 96} 2,248 
Fi a, Atlantic. 399 441 0 441| 2,594 
Florida, Gulf... . 79 957; 679) 1, 
Florida, total....} 1,197} 1,398 679 
Alabama. . 53 32) 40 7 
Mississippi 71 21 33 
uisiana 397 641 128 
AD sis: se 367 377 0 982 
* California. 913) 1,054 287} 1,341) 2,086 
G@regowss.\, ... 296 351 0 351] 1,059 


United States—Coastline; Land and. Inland Water Areas a 


u nate 


f 

a0 

subject to the action of the open sea and the’ 7 
sauces across the water in the entrance of be - 
rivers or streams, and certain sounds, are ¥ 
included. { . 
Inland Tidal High Waterline—These figures : # 
the length of the remaining tidal waterline of bag, 
rivers and streams, and certain sounds, not £m 
ject to the action of the open sea, both on 9 


mainland and offlying islands, to the. limits 
tidal water or to arbitrary limits imposed fi 


purpose of simplifying measurements. i ie 
\ 
Coastline (in ee 
detail) - nres..; 
Gen’! TiS 
Locality Coast Offly- Hig. 
Line |Main-| ing | Tot. |W) 
land | Isk Lift 
Washington..... 157| 172 8} 180} 2, 
Atlantic coast..| 1,888] 2,304| 1,257| 3,561|24)— 
Gulf Coast..... 1,629} 2,028 880] 2,908/1 


Pacific coast... 
United States. . 


1,366| 1,577| 295] 1,872] 55e 


Alaska (di 24s. 6,640| 6,243) 8,656)14,899) 19,3 
Baker Island....}...... . 0 3 
Panama Canal Z. 20 41 19 60] 77H 
Christmas Isids**|...... 188 Oo} 188] 
Guam Islands .. 78 101 0 101 
Hawaiian Islands 775 956 0} 956) | 
Howland Island .|...... 4 0 4 
erm 5 0 5 
weites 16 0 16} \ 
4,170) 14,407 » 0}14,407) 6, 
311; 463 78| #541). Be 
76| 108 Op 108] 4 
at tasers 137 0} #137]. & 
Wake Island.. 2.2] ...... 16 0 16} . 


*This figure does not include Long Island, 
*This figure includes the non-tidal waters 


inside 
**Also claimed by Great Britain. 


: 


which has been arbitrarily classified as an offlying Is \ 


the locks of the Panama Canal, i 


Land and Inland Water Area of U. S., by States 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census; data are for 1940 ‘eI 


A Réox | état! | Lana] weres peat 
rea an ‘ota an ater A R ten 
\ Area Area Area vn — aya pee ‘a 
Square | Square /} Square 5 
y Miles | Miles || Miles Mies {Rifles 
28 51,609] 51.078 531||Nevada....... 6 110,540} 109,802 
% 5 113,909] 113,580 329||New Hampshire] 43 91304, 9/0 
26 7102]. 52/725] — » 377||New Jersey....| 45 836] 7.52 
2 158,693] 156,803]  1,890||New Mexico../| 4 | 1217666] 121°511 
7 104/247] 103/967 280||New York..... 29 9'576| 47'9 
46 009} 4.899 110||North Carolina | 27 52;712| 491142 
47 2,097 1,978 79 North Dakota..| 16 0,665] 70,054 
Os Ma 34 ; 
21 58,560] 54,262] 4,298]/Oklahoma....- 17 691918 69/283 
20 58,876] 58,518 358||Oregon........ 9 96,981] 96/350 
12 83,557| 82; 749||Pennsylvania..| 32 45,333] 45/045 
23 55,947 453||Rhode Island..| 48 1,21 10 
37 $6,291 30,205 386 South Carolina 39 31,055} 30,594 Ay 
x i ae a ota..|. 15 77,047| - 76,536 & 
| 30 48'523| 451177 oA) eee 
| 38 33/215 1040 235 
41 10,577| 9,887 : 
44 125: "90 Lee 
22 58,216 57,022 “ay 
31 47:'716| 471420 La 
© Roatan] 8 | gas) G0 3i8 28 
|, Nebraska....\:! 14 | 77/237] —7etess eae 
_ _ @otal area (square miles) previous years.- | hind or sheltered by hea ta} 
(1790, 1800) 892,135; (1810) 1,720,122; (1820, 1830, | by less than one nautical: cir Rertrcpee ta 


’ 1840); 1,792,223; (1850) 2,997,119: ~ 
4 9,026,789; (1940) | 3,022,387. jie ars 
‘ and area efine ncelude: Dry lan 
land temporarily or partially covered’ by wate: 
such as marshland, swamps, and river floor plains: 
Bo streams, sloughs, estuaries, and canals less than 
| one-eighth of a statute mile in width; and lakes, 
. “vs ae and ponds having less than 40 acres 
: Inland water is defined to include: Permanent, in- 
land water surface, such as lakes, reservoirs and 
ponds having 40 acres or more of area; 
» sloughs, estuaries, and canals one-eighth of a 
statute mile or more in width; deeply indented em- 
Fe bayments and sounds, and other coastal waters be- 


) 


streams, | 


having less than 40 acres of ar So Nan SEG 4 


and Lake Erie 


msin 
S of Lake Superior and 7,500 ‘ 
miles of Lake Michigan: Was [ 

mhiles of Strait Juan de Fuca and Strait of Georel 


'? ie 
r 


Bh Uni 
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ted States—Population; Rank by States; Position of Center 455 


a - POPULATION, * 
ur Population of the United States, 1940, 1930 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


Ast i 
; Population Increase 
3 ; J _—_—<—$——$— $$ | —O 
i Area 1940 1930 Amount | Percent 
ted States and all territories and possessions... ... . |°150,621,231} 138,439,069) 11,9 
ea Sintcs & terri. ; posses., excl. Snilippine Isiands...| 134,265,231 124'926,069 prong aby 23 
fimental United States....-.-.--- 25-0 pao nae” 131.669.275| 122,775,046| 8,894,229 752 
bories and possessions, excluding Philippin 2,477,023 2,061,570 445,422| 20.7 
Ref sven cn gcmgkers <b ercr2t Set OT 72,524 59,278 13,745| 23.2 
merican Samoa e. 10,055 2,853). 28.4 
Ss 18,509 3,781| 20.4 
iS 368,336 54,994} 14.9, 
‘anama Canal Zon 39.467 12,360| 31.3 \ 
fuerto Rico...-.- 1,543,913 325,342) 21.1 
gin Islands.......-;---- 22, p 13.1 
filitary and naval services, e <> 933 89,453 9,4801 33.0 
lippine Islands ...:..----------++--~--— fs sf 13,513,000} 2,843,000) 21.0 
Fe RANK OF THE STATES IN POPULATION 
te] 1790 | 1800 | 1810 1820 | 1830 | 1840 | 1850 1860 | 1870 | 1880 | 1890 1930 (1940 


12 16 17 17 
4) S8 ARRAS Corre ere 46 44 47 
*26 25 24 
epee) ERs Se pe 24 24 22 
8 RASS Gore Go 41 35 31 
25 28 29 
35, 38 43 
341 36 40 
33 34 32 
12 13 12 
44 46 46 
4 4 3 
6 6 8 
11 10 10 
29 19 
8 11 
21 25 
23 30 
20 27 
7 6 
13 9 
28 20 
18 
5 
3 


ed 
a 


14 16 
16 Fa Fee hay ect 45 42 
oe el Naseer ne 5 
Eat) Meee ercieey Pets CCP (aed edie Ag prss 
2h. CORE de! De eieon Tipe eens ioe 3a°|°°37'| 38 
3 ¥2 zi 2 
32} 33} 36 
22} 21} 23 
st | VE Sl bel (Sey PS Pate Rake 35 
9} iz} 13 
ta 19| 11 7 i 
aay i SS 391 39} 41 
is |i 30 | 3: 37 
1 14 | 15 
42 | 34 
A Mins, 9 ee 27 | 29 | 28 
15| 16] 14 
whites 47.| 471 48 


al population, April 1, 7940—132,531,803 (male 66,518,261; female, 
ision was made pUphe by the Bureau of the Census, March 29, 1944. These re- 
‘As 


r estimated unreported births, and do not affect the official announced porn 4 


2) « 
in Ber ybove table. The Bureau of the Census says, 1n answer to a query by 
/ Position of the Center of Population 


Movement in Mies During | 
Preceding Decade 


West ; 
I rtant Towns 
Approximate Location By impo: Direct 
ne 


BENNY ASS ee a 


” i 
{2\23 miles east of Baltimore, Md...+--+ ++ 777 seee|rscnes clesaeae |e BAA hee 
i miles west of Baltimore, Md....-+-+-> Eee: 40.6 sje tae he 
7 9 rit miles northwest by west of Washington, D.C.| 36.9 ‘ : ; 

in Va.). ny Hy 

3 miles east of Moorefield, W. Va... 55-55" "* 50.5 le ore 
8 54 miles west-southwest of ‘Moorefield, W. Va... 40.4 | -39. ‘ : 
ig 0|16 miles south of Clarksbure, W. V2...- at 4 : 
19 0/23 miles southeast of Parkersburg, W. Va.. 54. 5 : 5 
48 48 jes south by east of Chillicothe. .| 80.6 0. 6}. : 

3 35 42 les east in j, Ohio. . 44.1 ; ; 
4 39 40 be . ; yay 
5 32 53 aS y ro : x F 
85 48 54 . ae : ato, 

86 32 20 fe ee a ae ; 

86 43 15 eae mara : i 
87 8 6 “3 ae 3 = el Pepe 
87 22 35 , Sul h , ~ 


‘ = ‘ b - ie 


456 United States—Population, 1790-1940 1 oe si 
United States Population ‘(Official Census), 1790-1940 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


State 1790 1800 1810 1820 1840 1850 
ie 590,758|. 771,623 
eee Re MAE eee ae Sipe 1,062, 14,273] 30,388 97,574 209,807 
Segre Ns CAL Ee we Wee ote o's wil acl 2x 25 Lee eens eee 2,597 
CIQIOTAMG A Ra pees os tars wf detyece ooo Mio vleloe 2 asia ]o a's oo oxo ailecphauenialels aifiaiefela ait +e oillajepe rete ara e 


PS ,946| 251,002 309,978 370,792| g@ 4604 
Connections. | *8ho08|  “e4.273| 72.674| 72.749 1085 1,532 + 
District of Col.|........- 14,093 24,023 33,039 i a pris ie 
Ploriday zi... a. Sse ss le [io agal’* peo gael” Ran Re ¥ if 
,680| 252,433} 340,989 691,392 906,185} 1,05 
Hee Sacre b- geai] ese] eS eis tala 
ae sal he ; poimeeate 
(EES Se Se Re ROEM POPSET PSs 8 a3112|  192/213| "67a 
: Heansas. 5-51 '|"*-73,era|"” 220.055)" doe, ii|* 364,317)" “oa7,oi7| 779,838)" 98,405) 1.1 9Rem 
; HIQUISINE oes ef-s. 2a ete eee sees 76,556 153,40 352,411 517,762) 708% 
Poteet s = 96,540 151,719] . 228,705} 298,335 501,793 583,169 628 55 
Maryland 319,728} 341,548] 380,546] 407,350 470,019 583,034 


. 687 
Massachusetts «| (378,787| 422,845) 472,040) 523,287 737,699 994,514 128 


Michigan. 4) .....2-.-2 ace ee eee 4,762 8,896 212,267 897,654 
PR CHEGHINENE eate coro ofits soc othe bab iene oofeaw es NE eg Se nh es 6,077 17 i 
Mississippi....|.....-.-- 8,850 40,352 75,448 136,621 375,651 606,526 791. ‘ 
Wo Goat ine oe 4 el Poe a Pe ore gr 19,783 66,586 140, 383,702 682,044 1,18228 
REDDING Aue adele ise s ce tis]: ee sc e cneles othmne fi lett aos al eee ee a o, aera ae canals ae 
“NowHampebiire| 41,885)" * 183,858] ~214,460|"° Bad, i6i|"" ¥e0,398|"~" Z84,574)""" 317,976] 3200 
4 New Mataag 0. 184.139] 211,149] 245.562] 277.575| 320,823] 373/306 489,559 6722 
_ New Meweo---|-~ 340196] 589,05i|  989,049| i,372,812| 1,918,608] “3,498.92i1| 3,097'304 3,807} 
North. Carolina 393,751 478,103 555,500 638,829} _ 737,987} ' 753,419 869,039 99! . 
Thy. A Rg le ape Gee eee 45,365 230,760 581,434 ,903| 1,519,467 a ao 2,339 
Sree on ivania. ||” 434,373|"° 602,365] ° $10,091! 1,040,458] i /348.933| i 724.033} 2,311'786|. 2,906 
Rhode Island. . 68,825 69,122 76,931 83,059 97,199 108,830 147,545 174, 
: uth Carolina. 249,073 345,591 415,115 # 5814185 594,398 668,507 703,3 
REPEC OS REI adn ou. (aL sk emt. 3 ght fie.0 clhttra sa avele <n chi eat Sie eee MR EME x0 dq. Sos ee 4 
= Frennessee Byaraccke 35,691 105,602 261,727 422,823 681,904 829,210 eat ar 
IMPURE MEE. Dea? a Gard s Slip: 4 viele o's wie fievoin'a gy aeisiLe'eaieih a eae 1g PRs eiet ceca < dom i F 
Drratemmen et e  S P YL aks. it car oa [ote hoe Re mee LUI uakene Se 11,380 » 
Vennant 85,425 154,465 217,895 235,98 280,652 291,948 314,120 318, 
{ Virginia . . 747,610| 880,200} 974,600) 1,065,366| 1,211'405| 1,239'797| 1,421,661] 1,596,. 
= TLNBECL OMIA OOe ecb Oc Cia a wa eta bilecs Sees cloeca eae e Sy awh. Sic5 a0 BES ES ee 4 
Wisconsin. .. 


Abe 130,945) 305,391) 775, 


' Fotal U. S....| 3,929,214] 5,308,483| 7,239,881} 9,638,45 17,069,453] 23,191,876) 31,443, 


| 1870. 1890. ¥ i b 1930. 1940) 
. 996,992] 1,262,505|-1,513,401 2,646,24 2,882, 
- 658 88,243 435,573 4 
484,471 1,128,211 1,854,482 
560,247 1/213/398 5.677.251] 6; 
864 3,249 1,035,791} 1,123,4) 
537,454 48,258 1,606,903} 1,709,5) 
125,015 168,493 238'380| | "266.8. 
1.700 230,392 86,369]  663,0) 
187,748 9 422 1,468,211 1,897,¢ 
1,184 199 1,837,353 2'9087506] 3,12: 
2,529,891 3,826,352 7 630.004 7,897 
1680,637 2'192 3'238,503| 3,42 
15194'020 1/912" 2'470,939} 2/5382 
364,399 1/428, 1,880,999} 1,801,0¢ 
; 1,321,011 1,858,635 2'614'589| 2/845,6) 
\ 726,915 1118, 2'101,593] 2/363 
626.915 66 797,423| 847, 
780,89. 1,04 1,631'526| 1,821,2 
1,457,351 2'238'94' 4°249'614| 4/316 
1/184'0. 2'093'89 4'842'395| 5,256, 
439, 1/310/283 2'563.953| 2/7921 
827/922 1/289,600 009/821] 271 
1,721,295 2'679,185 3,629'367| 3.7 
20,59 y 37,606] 559, 
122'993 1,062'656 377,963] 1,315, 
42/491 47,3 91,088] "110, 
318/300 376,530 465,293] 491.5 
906,096 1,444 4,041/334] 4,160,1 
91/87 160,282 423/317 53 
4,382,759 8,003,174 10,885,227| 12,588,066] 13,479, 
LS ee aes V SM O2TCh aie 0: 
2,665,260 8,672;328 e.oareerl ena 
Oregon... ....| 90, ,923) 174,768 31 : 3786 FR 
Pennsylvania. .| 3,521,951 5,258,113 9,631,350] 9;900:1. 
Rhode Island. .|__ 217/353 34 enes 2008 
South Carolina.| ~ 705, 1,151,149 1,738;765| 1,899/8 
South Dakota... 14, "g92'849| "6 49'9 
Tennessee. ... . 1,258,520 1,767,518 2,616,556] - 2,915.8 
‘Texas....... 8185 2123 51824°715|  6°414" 
TPR. eclas ea: 86, 21 ‘507,847}. 5504 
Vermont.,....{ _ 330,551 33: eet * 359.9 
Virginia... - 7). 1,225,163 1,65 2,421/851) 2,677.4 
PR RBD RRR ON 3 | 28,995 $ 1'563'396| 1°736 
West Virginia. 442,014 7 1:729'205] 1/907. 
Wisconsin. .... 1,054,670 1,693/330 idaaeee Loam 
4 y 7 9.118 on "225,565| - "28019 
Total U.S... ,|38,558,371[50,155,783162,947,714]75,994,575191.972 2,775,046]131,6 


os ee 
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United States—Urban Places 6f 2,500 or More Inhabitants 457 


Urban Places in the U. S. with Population Exceeding 2,500 
ae. Source: United States Bureau of the Census , 


_ Urban areas, as defined by the Census Bureau, include all cities and other incorporated places having 
2,500 inhabitants or over. This was extendéd in the 1930 Census so as to include townships and other 
BOlitical subdivisions (not incorporated as municipalities) which had a total population of 10,000 or 
more and a population density of 1,000 or more per square mile. 


£ In New Hampshire and Rhode Island, towns (townships) are classified as urban if they have more 
than. 2,500 inhabitants and certain urban characteristics, and a few large townships in other states 
= likewise classified as urban under a special rule and are indicated by the letter ‘‘T.” | 


Towns that are not listed as urban under special ruling by the Bureau of the Census are not included. 


s ALABAMA ARKANSAS—Continued CALIFORNIA—Continued 
1940 1930 ||Place 19401930 || Place 19401930 
Rive 8,975 7,273 || Daly City... 9,625 7,838 
2'551 2,149 || Delano..../: 41573 —-2,682 
31118 3,031 || Dinuba. .... ~ 3,790 2,968 
5,782 5,534 || El Centro... 10.0917, ~ 8,434 
4/891 2,811 || El Gerrlio... 6,137 3,870 
3,055 2,938 || El Monte... 4,740 3,479 
3,083 2,942 || EB) Segundo. 3,738 3,503 
15,8 16,421 || Emeryville.. _» 2,521 2,336 
8,212 7,394 || Escondido. | 4560 3,421 
36,584 9'393 
1238 3'022 
ee 52/513 
0 ..-4 fee's ee 
Jonesboro... see 
Little Rock: 502 
“Met. ’ 62,736 
Glendora... 2822 2,76 
,008 || Grass Valley. 5,701 3,817: 
5,115 || Hanford. ... $234 7,028 - 
4,449 4,314 ||} Hawthorne. . 8,263 6,596 
2,685 2,276 || Hayward. * 6°735 5,530 
ike 3'510 3'118 ds 2507 2,296 
650 3,076 || Hemet...... 2595 2,235 
1.608. 4,043 || Hermosa 
2°782 2,469 Beach.... ° 7,197 4796 
321 4,547 || Hillsborough. 2,747 1,891 
Hollister. .,. 3,881 .° 3,757 
21,137 19,418 || Hunting.o’ 
tht aaa 
untsville.. 13,050.11, Paris - oC 2e4 || AB ork, 28,648 . 24,591 
Macksonvilie. 2,995 2-549 || pine Biutr.;? 21,200 20,760 || Inglewood... 30,114 © 19,480 
seca , 3,028 1,896 |} Lag . ; 
tenets 3,177 8,033 60 1,981 — 
3,550 3,554 2,513 
5,927 5,628 2/860 
"670 3,387 Be7e 
2,764 —-2,378 5,788 
31319 2,763 21845 
5,628 4,927 2,322 
ea coese TL BR * 16,768 8,028 % 
3,6 nae * ’ J 
. aineniiees 2 5,182 7,303) ae 
re SE amb ee Ait oes RF 4665 
4373 ee Helena. 4,717 4,489 1g91 ‘ 
3/146 © ‘ Soe 8 
Memphis. . 3,369 895 || Martinez.... 7,381 6,56! if 
hvoue Wynne... 3,633 3,505 || Marysville. 6,646 5,76 
6.221 (a) See also Texarkana, Texas. 00d 10,731 . 6,794 “ 
#115 ||| Combined population, 3,2 2,204 
7,596 28,840 1930. 27,366. Deets ees ; 
Loot 1ea7d | 13)8Ae 
6,814 '807. 10,890 
20.859 (016 5,498 
aoe? 10,084 = 9141 
2.875 8,531 6,406 
2357 3, ; 
: 7,740 eaar a 
10,344 301s uae 
: 624 8,144 
3,891 : 
3,665 ; 
_ 1157 2 a 
3,711 5 
7.693 4/06: 
Peat "3508 
gait feo ai 18 
-DY= ey 
$495 || theSea... 2.887 ; 7.901 ag eas ane 
32° 506 COndenes \ W287 mc 8519 6,285 
2,166 iti ts ans 6.249 ; j 
1203 || Claremont; $03) BEN || PAP aba ag 
, Pasadena... 81,864 76,086 © 
; ee 12°316 || Paso Robles. 3,045 2.073 
8,764 18 || Petaluma... 8.0 1BAb ce 
6'932 142:|| Piedmont... 9,866 : 
oh “2,772 |) Pittebute. :«- 9,520 7600 
3,976 | 6,669'}] Pla Mee 3,064 b “4 
\ ; 


oe 


ce = es 


San Fernando 9.094%. 7(567 |] Middletown. 24/554 oe 


iz 


Miele Mare Island. Naval Ree, 


- ave Ga 
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CALIFORNIA—Contiaued | 4 FLORIDA—Continued 

Beats Sa tanker heel Pwd asec a A esr ah SR ae SEE 
* Place 1940 1930 Place a 1940 

Pomona...., | 23,539 ~ 20,804 uR. Lake City. aE 5,836 | 
Porterville... _ 6,270 5,303 3,21 y a 
Red Bluff...” 3,824 © 3,517 SE. os 47 5 ates une 
Redding.... 8,109 4,188 1 eo aese 50,096 : z 
Redlands 14,324 14,177 || “. Met... 62,039 ,....... 
Redondo 

Beach 13,092 9,347 |f Salida..:... 
Redwood; / ..._ —-—_—_—sit: Sterling..... 


“4 
City...... 12,453 —-8, 962 
adie 3,170 y 


Walsenburg. - 5,855 6,503 


x || Miami... : 10, 
CONNECTICUT , ae tae 
Ansonia. 19,210, _ 19,898 6 


Bridgeport. . 147,121 146,716 
Met.. Beir 


ay 


oN 


Jewett City... 
Meriden... .. 


EN. 


San Francisco . 634,536 634.394 || Naugatuck.. 


Met... 1,428/525 1,290,094 ||. New Britain. 5,6 
San Gabriel’, ’ 11,867 " 7,224 Met... 121) 
(is "017. 2,967 t ; 
457 _ 57,651 Petersburg _ 60,812 _ 40,424 
129,367 103,428 Met. 69,016 


209,693 
14,601 11,456 0,2 


9S 
22 


8,881 8,276 2:91: 
81175  _ 3,730 Fe 
9/403. 13,444 || Shelton... .; 
8578 8,022 : vs 
31,921 30,322 wo 


6,650 6,302 || Stratford T.: 
16,896 14,395 || Torrington. . 
8,522 7,057 il ee ae 
99,314 99,902 
144,822 140,575 
33,776 24,941 
30,021 25,808 


Willim antic. . 12,101 12,102 
Winsted. . 7,674 7,883 


~ DELAWARE 
Bellefonte, .. 2, 593 761 


| West Haven 


" » 


26,945 19, 632 
14,356 13,730 


ath ik : 2,804 468 
Torrance... Wilmington.. 112,504 106,597 


5 
Man Met... 188,974 163,592 6 
Tulare... 5! P 
Wparinck. ct DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA || Baxley | 
‘Uwah. 372! Washington... 663,091 486,869 2 
if ‘Upland Mets. 907,816 621/059 14 
wialiac | FLORIDA 3 
Watsonville. , Apalachicola, 3,268 .150 || Calhoun, .::: \2 
ttler..+ : Arcadia. .... 33 ey 
‘Woodland .. h 2 
496 3. to 5 
birpat res for 1930 corrected to .158 5,269 || Cartersville. . 5, 
Cedartown 


Bartow..... 6. 
Belle Glade. . 3,806 . 926 
Bradenton... ais 


iv} 
‘o 


eryation. No change made in College Park, 8,213 


444 " 5,968 
_ ' urban figures.on account of this |) Picarwater.. 10,138 Ga Columbus. 3,28 i 
_  eorrection. | ‘Cocoa... ... 3,098 Met... os'a78 bite 
3, 
5,107 g, 
2/295 S 
Deb to.” 11'338 || Dagtacn 3 
gh 402 33304 3 
Canon City. 6,690 5,938 ies 13, 
anon < . 570 2,636-|| Decatur 7. : 
Springs... 38,789 | 33,237 a 
ee ae 3,717 2,9 8,460 
Denvér, 2! 322/412 287'861 42 
“Met... 384,372 330,761 paee 
Durango... . 5,8 5,4 ol eae 
Englewood::, 9 7,980 3,022 
Florence...) 2°63 21475 95 
Fort Collins: 12'251 - 11/489 
Fort Morgan, 48 : 3,0 
Golden...... 3175 «2426 ee 46 
and $8 


Junetion.; 12,479 10,247 ad.. 
Greeley..... 15,995 12,203 Jacksonville. 173.088 1 
La Junta.) ; 7,040 7,193 || Met... 195,619 Pea Buperitien igure 69 
Spee Ress f aaa faite Tacksonville 332 pee 3/000 

, sete 66 409 |} Hogansviile. . 3,886". 
“Eeadville...- 2'774 3771 || Key West... 2 Naan 
Longmont. . 7,406 6,029 ordithads 3 235 att) Latechiare ey 2003 


Lafayetia 3509 


sf 


lie. . 


1 


wWivanifa.... 
Phomaston .. 
Thomasville. 


t gt oc ee ye 


wo 
09.00) 09 
woo 
3 


8 
0 


LOROCrEn 


4476 
3/20 
A 2, ol 
18133 16,471 
fede 4236 3.381 
3437 «3,048 
5a 3167 2,250 
2719 2.778 
"356 3,290 
11,851 8,787 
3839 \ 3,634 
3663 \ 2,724 
ILLINOIS 
3,218 
2/593 "303 
31255 30,151 
4092 3,436 
6 4,997 
47170 46,589 
3560 3,213 
ie 5191 5.048 
6.505 344 
28°405 28425 
3.220 4,991 
3094 8,128 
7372 8219 
muvci: 48,451 \87,027 
mingto 32,868 9 
tends, | 16,6384. 16,534 
adley..... 3,689 3,04 
pokfield... 10,817 10,035 
ane 2906 . 2.8 
Boi 14407 ° 13,532 
13,241 39) 
11,577 11,718 
8550 ” 5D: 
4965 1 
t591 ~=—-2,078 
4098 «2.932 
~ 2893 2.866 
"BTS i. Be 
ie oe 
33 bade 
“S197 8,012 
5110 | 3,922 
*** 3.396808 3,376,438 
4,499,126 4°364,755 


ee le , 
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ILLINOIS—Continued 
Place 1940 1930 
Collinsville," 9,787 2 


Kenllworth fi 2,501 
Kewanee 16,901 17,093 
La Grange. 10,479 10,103 
La Grange ' 

Park. .i 27 3,406 2,939. 
Lake Forest 6,885 6,554 
Lansing ..... “62 3,37. 
LaSalle. .... 12,812 13,149 
Lawrence- 

ville......3%6 6,213 6,303 
Lemont..... 2,567 2,582 

bert: 3,930 3,791 

coln..... 12,752 12,855 
Litchfield... . 7,048 6,612 
Lockport .... 3,475 4238 
Lombard.... 1960 pee 
LyoOBS. 3.... 
Macomb.... 8,764 8,509 
Madison. 7,782 7,661 
Marion..... 9,251 9,033 
Marseilles... 4,455 4,292 
Marshall.... 2.758 2,368 
Mattoon.... 15,827 14,631 
Maywood ates 6,648 25,829 
MeLeansboro + 2,528 251 
Melrose Park 10,933 10,741 
4,215 00 


| 


Mount Olive. 


" 
459 


0 Es oa 
Place 1940 1930 
ae 
ernon.... 14,724 12,375 
Murphysboro 97 8,182 
el A 2,257 
5,118 
5,007 
2,454! 
6,768 
8,466 
2,045 
63,982 
3,910 
6,140 
2,376 
eats j 
5,835. ; 
8,781 
10,417 
2,892: 
188 
s.Mebist 144,732 
Peoria H’ghts 376 3,279 
Per=3.. 05:46 8,983 9,121 
Petersburg. .. 2)586 2,319 
Phoenix .@.* 375 3,033 
Pinckney- \ 
le... 3)146 3,046 | 
Pittsfield 2,884 2,356 
Pontiac 9,585 8,272 
Princeton... 5,224 4,762 
Quincy...... 40,469! - 39,241 
Riverdale... 2,865|' . 2,504 
River Forest. 9,487 8,829 
River Grove. 3,301 2,741. 
Riverside... .. 7,935 6,770 
Robinson... 4,311 3,668 
Rochelle. .., 4,200 3,785 
Rock F. x 4,98 3,893 
Rockford\ 84,63) 864 
“Met...- 105,259 103.204 
Rock island. 42,775 7,953 
“Met... 174,995 491 
Roodhouse. . 2,557 2,621 , 
St. Charles.. 5,870 Sista 
jalem....-. @ '7,319 4,420 - 
Sandwich. ... 2,608 2,611 
Savanna... 4,792 5,086 
Shelbyville. . 4,092 3,491 
Silvis. ...-s 2,990 2,650 
South Beloit. 2,825 2,361 © 
Sparta...... 3,664 3,385 
Springfield... 75-503 1,864 
ve “Metiosw 89,484 307 
Spring Valley 5,01 5,270 
Staunton.... 4,212 4,618 
3,369 2,985 
10,012 
14,728 
,330 | 
548 
4,021 
7,316. 
60 
4,342) 
5,362 
6,220 
3,011 
3,837 
3,144 - 
33,499 
3,477 
3,894 
14,683 
2,733 
, 3,901 
7,258 © 
2,928 
15,233 
12,166 
8 8,136 
Woodstock. . 6,123 5,471 
Zeigier.....- 3,00! 3,816 
PAGE. ss 1. euite 3,101 2,339 
< INDIANA | * 
Alexandria. .. 4,801 4408 — 
‘{ndersop.... 41,572 39,804 
Angola . 3; 141 2,665 
Attica... ++ 3,760 3,700 — 
Aviburn..... 5,415 5,088 
Batesville. 45 eae 
a e h i 
ford..... 12,514 13,208 _ 
Beech Grove: 3,907 3,552 
Bicknell..... 5,110 5,212 
Bicomington. 20,870 18, 
Bluffton. 5,417 5,074 
Boonville. :.. 4,526 4,208 
Br: a 8,126. 8,744 


# 


460 
INDIANA—Continued 
Place 1940 1930 
eee via 7,092 4,936 
um) 
“city. ss A219 3805 
Columbus, .. > 3 , 
Sethe ated Fs 12,898 12,795 
se lie. teh oa eet} 
wh Point 
Decetar ts Ye 5,861 5,156 
Hast Chicago ; 
Bast Gary... 3.40 7409 
| Elkhart..... 33,43) 32,949 
wood. .... 10,913 10,685 
Evansville. 97,06 102,249 
“Met... 141,614 123,130 
Fort oer 118,410 _ 114,946 
3,7 ; 
68 
-. .3,488 08 
Goshen..... 11,375 10,397 
Greencastle. .. 4,872 4613 
ect ‘siete ent hes 
. Greensburg. », ; » 
Hammond... 70,184 ~~ 64,560 
’ Hartford i 
r, City... 6,946 6,613 
Highland 2,723 1,553 
Hobart. Healey 1 15466 5,787 
Huntingburg. 3,816 440 
Thdianapolls. 386,978 36!:161 
anapo! 4 
e Met.. 5 ape ve ee 
_ Jasonville... r ; 
Oa eae f aks < 5,04 905 
me Jerereonvitie. 11,493 11,946 


: Kendallville. | 5,431, . 5,439 
@ Kokomo...., 


Lafayette... 28,79: 26,240 
LaPor Py 16,180 15,755 
purg....5, < 4,413 4,072 
Lebanon... . 6.529 6,445 
‘Linton...... 6,263 5,085, 
Logansport... 20,177 18,508 
. Madison.... 6,92: 6.530 
uv, “Marion...., 26,767 24,496 
- Martinsville. 5,009 4, 
Michigan 
PreGiteens... |) 26,476. ° 26;735 
Mishawaka... 28,298 630 
» Mitchell. .... 3,393 ~ 3,226 
Monticellc. .. *3,153 2.331 
fount 
Vernon. ... 5,638 5,035 
Cle aos 49,720 548 
‘Nappanee 3,028 2,957 
4) New Albany 25,414 25,819 
' New Castle... 6,6 14,027 
_ Noblesyille. . 6,575 4,811 
No 
| Maatchester, 3,170 2,765 
* North 
- _ Vernon.,,. 3,112 2,989 
' Oakland Ci 3,068 842 
Peru... oe 2,432 12,730 
Petersb 3,075 609 
Plymouth... 5,713 5,290 
Portland...,. 6,362 5,276 
Princeton. , , 7,786 ,505 
F3,214 2,798 
Richmond... .. 35,147 32/493 
17 ester... 3,835 3,518 
Rushville... . 5,960 5,709 
scale as, 3,194 3,194 
ou Seymour. ..,. 8,620 7,508 
~~ Shelbyville. . 10,791 10,618 
South Bend.. 101,268 104,193 
Wh me et... 147,022. 146,569 
: Ep jae 8 rey edly 
¥ © Terre Haute, . 62,693 62/810 
RR et..'. 83,370 82,240 
: Tipton....,, 5,101 4,861 
Union City \ 
NERY in tae 3,535 3,08 
Valpa: ia 8,736 07! 
Vincennes. . , 18,228 17,564 
Wabash..... rips Reap 
, Arsaw..... 5 ie. 
Washington. 9,312 + ,070 
+ West. 
‘ Lafayette. 6,270 5,095 
West Terre 
we: ial 3,729 3.588 
iting ..... 10,307 10,880 
, Winchester, ° 5,303 -. 4.487 
8) Population, Umon~ City 
vill Darke Co., Ohi 940, 
1,497; 1930, 1.305, é ne Sc 


£ 


‘ 


United States—Urban Places of 2,500 o 
IOWA 


sue Eee 
Atlantic.... 80; 
Belle Plaine . 20: 3,239 
Bettendorf. . 3,143 2,768 
Bloomfield. -. 2,732 2,226 
Boone ee 12,37: 11,886 
Burlington. 25,832 26,775 
Carroll...... :389 4,691 
See fal, ets} ae 
Cc Rap 4 , 
“Met... 73,219 66,591 
Centerville. 8,413 8,147 
css: «Raat Baas 
Charles fs 
yo0s  £'962 
2,971 2,578 
3,764 3,0 
26,27 25,726 
Bluffs..... 41,439 
“Met... 287,698 273,851 
Cresco... .. “ 3, 3,069 
Creston...., 8, 8,615 
Davenport. .. 66,0: 60,751 
“ Met... 174,995 154,491 
Decorah. .... 5,30: 4,581 
Denison..... 4,361 3,905 
Des Moines.. - 159,819 142,559 
“  Met.... 183,973 160,963 
Dubuque... 43,892 1,679 
Eagle Grove 4024 4071 
Cy eS 3,553 3,200 
Emmetsburg. 3,374 2,865 
Estherville. 5,651 4,940 
Fairfield. 6,773 6,619 
Forest City. 2,545 2,016 
Fort Dodge. 22,904 21,895 
Fort M 14,063 13,779 
Glenwood... 4,501 4,269 
Grinnell.,.... 5,210 4,949 
Hampton.... 4,006 3,473 
Harlan ...., 2 3,727 3,145 
Hawarden... —- 2, 681 2,459 
Humboldt .. 2,819 2,251 
Independence 4,342 3,691 
Indianola. ... 123 3,488 
Towa City... 17,182 15,340 
Towa F ae 425 4,112 
Jefferson.... 4,088 3,431 
Keokuk..... 15,076 15,106 
Knoxville. . 6,936 4,697 
Le Mars.... 5,353 4,788 
Manchester... 3,762 3,413 
Maquoketa 4,076 3,595 
On. 721 4,348 
Marshalltowh 19,240 17'373 
Mason oie +t 27,080 23,304 
Missouri 3,994 4,230 
Monticello. . 2,546 2,259 
Mount 
Pleasant. . 4,610 3,743 
Muscatine, 18,286 16,778 
Nevada..... 3.353 3,133 
New 
Hampton. 2,933 2,458 
Newton..... ~- 10,462 115560 
Ocelwpin..... 7,801 7,794 
Onawa...... 3,438 2,538 
westerns 3,196 2,964 
Osceola an 3,281 2,871 
Oskaloosa... 11,024 10,123 
Ottumwa... 31,570 28,075 
Pellad so. <2 3,638 3,326 
Perry BAA 5,977 881 
Red O y 5,763 5,778 
Hock Rapids. 2,556 22 
© City,.... 3,165 2,854 
Sheldon... .. 3,768 3,320 | 
Sherlandoah . 6,846 6,502 
Sioux City... 82/364 . 79,183 
Met... 87,791 83,775 
Spencer . 6,599 5,019 
Storm Lake, 274 4,157 
Tipted’.c: gets areas 
ene 
junction a 280 
Vinton... .. 2.163 sa 
ashi 227 © 4,814 
Waterloo Boon 51,743 46,191 
Met... 67,050 57,052 
Waukon... ., 2,972 2,526 
Pra cre 4156 3.652 
ter City .738 7 
Wert Des be 
oines. .. , 4.252 ‘4,280 
Winterset 3,621 Past 
(a) Name changed to W 
“|| Moines in 1938” BUDes: | 


r More Inhabitants 


i arf a P « 
) SAS 


- porte 
By 


City . D4e 
Atchison. ... 12, an! 
A uae 3,82 4,033 
gos 4921 4.54 

'D eee 
Belbville..) 33802 a8at 
Beloit. . . 3,503) 
Caney. . 2,792 
‘Chanute 10,277 
Cherryvale. 425 
Clay Center. 4,386 

freyville. .. 17,355 16,198 
Columbus. .. 3,402 3,235 
Conco. oe 6,255 5,792: 
Council 
poage Gly.) Bas? 10'08e 
El Dorado..: 10,045 | 10,311 
Emporia. ... 13,188 14,0679" 
Eureka...... 3,803 3,69: 
Fort Scott. . 10,557 10.768: 
Fredonia. ... 3,524 3,446; 
Galena...... 4.375 4,736) 
Garden 3 6,285 6,123 1s 
Garnett ..... 2,607 2, 768 aR: 

aback 2,554 a 

trot 3,306 3. i 

Great Bend. 9,044 5,548 
FIRVS 6 S6 6,385 rated 
H Mi... 3,804 45. ! 
Hiawatha... 3,238 3,362 25 
Hoi be 3.719 3,001 1p 
Holton ...... 2'385. 2,705 5 
Horton. ..... 2,872 4 
Hute n.. 30,013 27,05835 
Independence 11,565 12,788 
WOlk 36 2.0 § 7,244 7,1 
Junction City 8,507 7,407 | 
Kansas City. 121,458 121,857! 

“Met... 4.093 608.1 
Kingman... : , 5 
Larned... ... 3,533 3,532 | 
area ES eal 

ven wo! , F 

iberal. . 4,410 5,294 

4'497 2,939 

va oss | M018 

> 

cod 376 | S'38k 
Newton ..... ,048 11,034 
2,762 2,767 

$979 $036 

Paes | 

ATSON:: 14, 14,903, 
17,571 18,145 

Pratt. 6.591 6,322 
Russell... 2. aig 2,352 | 
Salina....... 213073 20,155 | 
rere es Fea 
Wiel: Ei ee es 
“Met... 127,308 119,174 | 
vee 9,506 9398 | 
KENTUCKY. | | | 

id ven oO a 074 

“ «Met... 170,979 ee 
Bardstown... by 1767 
Bellevue... ; 8,741 8,497 
Bowling j 

Green..... ” 14, 12,348 
Carrollton .. 2,910 2/409 | 
Cattlettsburg . 4/524 5,025 | 
Gentral 4199 4'307 | 
Covington’ egies gh Seen 

wt f 52 
Cumberland: 4149 2'639__ 
Cynthiana.. | i840 43 4 
ia 560 Be 

oa 2, 2,311 © 
Da ia 8379 © 9071 
Earli = 858 "309 
town 3, baa y 
a1 ee 667 590 
Blamere.. 27885 aat] , 
Fort Thomas 11,034 10,008 
‘ort... 11492 11/626 
MeN K 3,056 
Fulton... 1°! 3,308- 3/502 
Georgeto 4,420 4/299 
Glasgow.... ~- 5,815 - 6,042 
Harrodsbirg erg 2838, 
Hazard..,.. 7,397 ait 
Henderson... 160 


Bs att 
(TUCK Y—Continued | 


1940 1930 


9,428 8,465 
86 3,248 
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MASSACHUSETTS—Continued 


1,653 
14,635 
15,791 
2,867 

291 


838 
19,210 
21,207 

3,711 
2, 


7, 4, 
98,167 — 76,655 
112/225 86,066 


a 


MAINE—Continued 
Place - 1940 1930 
Fort 
Fairfield... 2,693 2,616 
Gardiner. ... 6,044 5,609 
Hallowell. 2,906 2,675 
Lewiston... 38,59: 34,948 
Madison. .. 2,581 .03 
Old Town... 7,688 7,266 
Portland. . 643 70,810 
“Met. 106,566 99,874 
Presque Isle 5,456 4,662 
Rockland. . 8,899 9,075 
Rumford 
Falls...... 8,447 
Sackad. .. .s— 631 
South 
Portland 15,781 
Waterville... 16,688 
Westbrook... 1 1,087 
MARYLAND 
Annapolis... 13,069 
Baltimore... _ 859.100 
“Met... 1,046,692 
Brunswick... 3,356 
Cambridge. . 10,102 § 
760 . 
90 3.850 
37,747 
11,556 
10,466 
4,092 
3,331 
14,434 
5,58: 
30,861 
3,985 
2 
2}532 
3,832 
738 2,609 
nad x 10,997 
Takoma Park ¢ 6,415 
Westernport. 3,56 3,440 
Westminster . 4,692 4,463 
MASSACHUSETTS 
5,708 5,872 
2,701 2,482 
4,145 4,092 
"608 12,697 
842 7,09 
10,862 11,899 
6,41 , 888 
11,122 ,969 
— 40,013 094 
11,180 10,677 
22,071 21,769 
6,629 147 
3,572 3,0 
gag E510 
Barre*.....- ’ a 
Bédford*.... 3,807 603 
Belchertown* 3,503 per 


Place 1940 
Bverett..... 46,784 
Fairhaven*.. 10,938 
Fall River... 115,428 
“Met... 272,648 
Falmouth*.. 6,878 
Fitchburg... 41,824 
Foxboro*.... 6,303 
Framingham* 23,214 
Franklin*. .. 7;303 
Gardner..... 20,206 
Gloucester... . 24,046 
Grafton*.... 7,457 


003 
24 
Holliston*... 100 
Holyoke. ... 3,750 
“Met... 394,623 
Hopedale*... 3,113 
Hopkinton*. 2,697 
Hudson*.... 8,042 
Ipswich* f 6,348 
Kingston* 2,783 
Lancaster* 963 
Lawrence 84,323 
**- Met 334,969 
dP 4,222 
Leicester*... 4,851 
Lenox*..... 2,884 
Leominster 22,226 
Lexington* 13,187 
Longmeadow* 5,790 
Lowell. .... ‘ 01,389 
«Met. 334,969 
Ludlow*.... 8,181 
Lyn... 228 98,12: 
Malden 58,010 
Mansfield* 6,5: 
Marblehead* 10,856 
Malborough. 15,1 
Maynard*... 6,812 
Medfield*... 4,384 
Medford.... 63,083 
Melrose..... 25,333 
Medway*... 3,297 
Methuen*... 21,880 
Middle- 
' borough*.. {9,032 
Milford*.... 1£,388 
Millbury*... 6,98 
Milton* .#... 18,708 
Monson*.... 5, 5! 
Montague*.. 7,582 
Nantucket*. . 3,401 
Natiek*.,.... 13,851 
Needham*. .. 12, 
New Bedford 110,341 
a “Met... 272,648 
Newburyport 13,91 
Newton..... 69,3 
North Adams 22,21 
| Northampton 24,7’ 
0 || North Attle- : 
porough*. . 10,359 


461 


1930 


’ 


MASSACHUSETTS—Continued 
hed grat neaaenin nateoneet a Ma tear 2 a 
Place 1940 1930 
Shirley*..... 2.608 2,427 
Somerset* ... °5,873 39 
_ Somerville... 102,177 . 103,908 
Southbridge* 16,825 2 
South 
Hadley*... 6,856 6,773 
Spencer*, ... 6,641 6,272 
Springfield... 149,554 149,900 
“Met... - 394,623 398,991 
Stonehum*. . 10,765 10,000 
. Stoughton*.. 8,682 8,204 
Sutton™..... 2,749 2,147 
Swampscott* 10,761 10,346 
Swansea‘... . 68 941 
Taunton.... 37,395 37,355 
¥ Templeton* . 4,601 4,159 
Tewksbury*. 6,261 §,585 
Uxbridge*... 6,417 6,285 
Wakefield*.. 16,223 16,318 
£ 44 y2e 
40,020 39,247 
7,557 7,385 
6,364 
3,531 
, 35,427 
i) Wayland*... 3,505 
Webster*.... 13,186 
Wellesley*.. . 15,127 
“West Bridge- 
water*.....’. 3,247 
_ Westborough*. 6,436 
Westfield .... 18,793 
* Westford*... 3,830 3,60 
Meh Weston. ... 3,590 3,332 
~ Westport*: !. 134 4408 
West Spring- 
field*.... 17,135 16,684 
Westwood* 376 2,097 
. Weymouth* 23,868 20,882 
| Whitmanr.. , Ay 7,63. 
_  Wilbraham*, ~ , 3,041 2,71 
_.~ | Williams- 
i" ‘town*.... 4,294 3,900 
+ Wilmington*. 4,645 4,013 
Nes eA we EO 6,575 6,202 
nchester*, 15,081 12,719 
. ‘Winthrop*. . 16,7 16,852 
Woburn..... 19,751 19,434 
Worcester 193.694 195,311 
; Peet. 2 306,194 305,293 
_ | Wrentham*. . 4,674 3,584 
_ . *—Designates town. 
iy MICHIGAN 


4 Bessemer. . .. 4,080 4,034 
». Big Rapids. ; 4,987 4,671 
y] Birmingham 11,196 9,539 
_ _ Boyne City. . 2,904 650 
Buchanan. ,, 4,056 3,922 
er  Oadillac, !.. ;. 9.855 9,570 
4 AUSarD.. i. 5 ¥ 3,070 2,554 
Center Line. . 3,198 2,60 
' Charlotte. .. . 5,544 5,307 
Cheboygan 5, 4,923 
ui \ Clawson. . ,006 3,377 
) Coldwater 7,343 6,735 
| Orystal Walls. 2, 2,995 
a Dearborn. ... 584" 50,358 
i) Detroit. .... 1,623,452 1.568.662 
, “Met... 2,295,867 2:104,764 
Dowagiac 5,007 5,550 
ast Deti olt: e584 B88 
ro: 1s, ' 
} fast Grand 
; Bere 3 ae 4,899 4,024 
y Mast Lansing 5/839 4,389 
__ Baton Rapids 3,060 2,822 
corse...... 18,209 12/716 
', » Escanaba. 830 14,524 
4 Fenton, .. 3,377. |. 3,171 
Ferndale... 22,523 _ 20,85 
fk AR aT 51,543 156.492 
* “| Met... 188,554 179,939 
Fremont. 7... 15 157 
i ‘Garden City 4,096 O81 
_ + Gladstone... 4,972y 
Grand Haven 7 
rend Ledge 899 
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MICHIGAN—Continued 


Place . 1940 1930 

“Met... 209,873 207,154 
Greenville... 5,32 4,730 
Grosse eons 6,179 6,173 
Grosse Poin’ 

Farms. ... 7,217 3,533 
Grosse Pointe 

Anis... as 12,646 11,174 

Grosse Pointe 

Woods.... 2,805 961 
Hamtramck. 49,839 56,268 
Hancock.... 5,554 5,79: 
Hastings.... 5,175 22 
Highland 

Parks o.oo 50,810 52,959 
Hillsdale 6,381 5,89 
Holland ... 14,616 14,346 
Houghton... ,69 3,757 
Howell...... 3,748 
Inkster. .... ; 
Tonia .). ss. 6,392 
Tron Mount’n 11,080 
Iron River. -.. 4,416 


Ludington... ,701 
Manistee... . 8,694 
Manistique.. 5,399 

Marine City. 3,633 3,462 
Marquette. .. 15,928 14,789 
Marshall 5,253 5,019 
Mason...... 2,867 2,578 
Melvindale. . 4,7 40 
Menominee. . 10,230 10,320 
Midland. ... 10,329 8,038 
Monroe..... 18,478 18,110 
Mount 

Clemens 14,389 13,497 
Mount 

Pleasant. 8,413 5,211 

4,409 3,956 
Muskeg 47,697 41,390 
Muskego: 

Heights 16,047 15,584 
Negaunee 6,813 6,552 
\Newberry « 2,732 465 
i) eee 1,328 
Northville 3,032 
Norway 3,728 
Otsego ...... 3,428 
Owosso. . 14,424 
Petoskey . 6,019 
Pleasant 

Ridge...:. 3,391 
Plymouth. .. 5,360 4,484 
Pontlac..,.. 66,626 92: 
Port Huron... 32,759 31,361 
River Rouge. 17,008 17,314 
Rochester. . . " 3,5. 
Rogers City 
Romeo...... 

Roseville 
Royal Oak. 
inaw..... 
Met. 
St. Clair... 
St. Clair 
Shores. . 
St. Ignace. 
St. Johns... 
St, Joseph .. 
St. Louis.... 
ce ue 
arle....... 13,755 
South Haven 4,74 804 
Sturgis...... 7,214 6,950 
‘Tecumseh 2,921 2,456 
Three Rivers 6,710 
Traverse 
{ City 14,455 
Trenton 5,28: 
Wakefield 3,591 
Wayne 4,223 
Wyandotte. . 30,618 
Ypsilanti... 12,121 
eeland..... 007 « , 
| MINNESOTA ; 
Albert Lea... : 12,200 10,160 
Alexandria. .. 5,051 3,87 
Anoka.|..... 426 4,8 
Re A is 12,27 
, » 2,590 
7,202 
Ete 
.884 


ss 


Minneapolis. 
“. Met... 
Montevideo. 


Owatonna... 


Richfield? ... 
Robbinsdale. 
hester . . 


Sauk Rapids. 
Sleepy Eye.. 
South St. 


Worthington. 


oe 
ants — 


+i ¢ 


12,071 
2,745 


ae 


7,487 


boy owe 


o 
ped 
_ 
<I 


= 
WH PwWR ATH 
S° oo 


22/490 
5, 


Moon 


Or 


i 


COs eon 
Oo wr 


ane 


2,807 
918 
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Cleveland... 
Columbia. . , 
Columbus, .. 
Co: 


~ 
SINS 


Ro 
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Cre tt crys 


23 Seaessy 


_ 
wosrcnenoenons:ohoen 


< 


ge 


crroooboen 
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Tor} 
09 
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Om 
BY, 
35% 
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Lom ne 
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enee eae 
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eo 
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en ; 
MISSI SSIPPI—Continued MISSOURI—Continued NEW HAMPSHIRE (a) 
Fe = 
res ce 1940 1930 Place 1940 1930 PI gubh: 1930 
re nada.«.. 5,831 4,349 3,90 2,964 || Berlin. ..... 19,084 20,018 
uifport.... 15,195 12,547 || Poplar Bluff ats 7.551 || Claremont. T 12,144 19377 
rattiesbure. 21,026 18,601 ichmond.. 4,240 4/129 || Concord. : . 7.171, © 26,228 
rst. « 3,124 2,447 || Richmon a "400 131 
olly Springs 2,750 2,271 Heights... 12,802 14,990 13,573 
Adianola 604 3,116 |} Rolla....... 5,141 5,398 1872 
eckson... . 62,107" 48,282 || St. Charles 10,803 6.749 57 
bey Met... 1003 :252 || St. Joseph 75.711 13832 13,794 
osclusko .. . 4,291 2 Met 86,99 13,484 12,471 
: 2s Louis a 7,590 (073 
Littleton T.. 4,571 4,5 
Manchester... 77,685 76,834 
“Met... 81,932 80,673 
Milford T... 3,92 4,06 
Nashua. .... 32,927 31,463 
Newport T.. 5,3) 4,659. 
Portsmouth. 14,82 14,495 
Rochester... 12,012 10,209 
Somergworth. 6,13! 6! 
(a) ‘Towns not listed are not 
classified as urban under the 
special rule. 
: 450 || 7% NEW JERSEY 
: : Asbury Park 14,617 14,981 
Washington 6,756 ‘918 || Atlantle City  _ 64,094 66,198 
Webb City. 7,033 6,876 “Met... 100,096 102,024 
Webster 5 , 
Groves. ... 18,394 16,487 79,198 88,979 
West Plains... 4,026 3,33: es 28,167 26,974 i 
: Belmar... .-. 3,4 3,491 ape 
MONTANA Bergenfield., 10,275 8,861 y 
Bernardsville 3,405 8,236 ¢ 
*Beverly....- 2,691 2,864 : 1 
~ ete Bloomfield. .. 41,623 38,077 ne 
Bloomingdale 2,606 2,543 * f 
ad es Bogota.....- 7,346 7,341 4 
Boonton... 6,739 6,866 ee 
Bordentown. 223 4,405 a 
Bound Brook‘! 7,616 7,372 c 
Bradley ° . Re 
Beach.... 468 3,306 whe 
Bridgeton 15,992 15,699 © 
ees § Burlington. 10,905 10,844 ay 
oF as 24 6094 Butler....-- 3,351 3,392 | 7” 
Tanace ; Caldwell.:.; 4,932" 5,144 
Lewistown. .. 51874. 5,358 eaeegey Pos “NDEs 15487 
tengston... 6642 6,39) || Comcrade ; te 
Miles Clty... 7.318 7.175 || Gareret...:. 1.976 18g88 
ne 3. : 3. Chatham .... 47388 3, : 
Clementon. .. 2,866 2,60 
Cliffside Park 16,692 15,267 B 
Clifton...... 48827 46,875 
Closter ....-; ... 2,60 502 1. 
Collingswood 12,685 12,723 4 
Cranford T.. 12,860 126 . 
Dover. ..--- 10,491 10,031 
Dumont. ,D56 5,861 - x 
Dunellen .... 5,360 5,148 ¢ 
East Orange 68,945 68,020 
s Fee ; 4,937 4,779 
as 
Rutherford 7,268 7,080 
4/028 4,089 
3,58 3,478 
109,912 114,589 
8,96 17,805 
,0 5, 
770 9,067 
2,617 2,729 
468 8,752 
009 4,17 
6,952 6,894 
28,044 29,739 
3,622 344 
41925. 4,799 
7,331 7,365 
177 4,3 
13,692 (3,796 
200 Sees 4 
i 26,279 24, 
Plattsmouth 79 3,289 3,088 
attsmouth . i i f 
Scottsbluff. .. “ 8,465 9,742 8,857 
eae Shige ae 3308 3 555 8,394 
WATG...-.- 7 * ae 5, F 
et 3'388 3,806 || praledon... -. as ‘4 a 
onton. , , uh 
uth Sioux | 4556. 3,927 || Harrison... 14,171 | 18,008 
Wahoo... 3 Gas 309 Hasbrouck 6.716 5,658 
aho i. D MEG". ci. y y 
eet 3118 888 rece di ret 
West Point.. 2,510 
Yorks ss. ms 5,383 


+ siete sek 


nev eeee 


Reno 7 
| Sparks...-+0 5,318 - 


e 
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,  . «NEW JERSEY—Continued 
Place 1940 1930 
Kearn: 39,467 . 40,716 
avert. _ 5,147 940 
Lambertvi 4447 4,018 
Leonia... 5,763 5,350 
Linden. . (24,115 21,206 

e 
aie ‘ d 11,552 11,549 
Long Branch 17,408 
Lyndhurst T 7,454 
Madison . 7,944 
a ee dls * 6,065 
aplewood ‘ 
Map 3 23,139 
3,266 
2,758 
4,052 
3,672 
6,557. \ 5,748 
3,763 3,504 
4,525 3,638 
11,652 8,602 
3,515 2,994 
14,806 14,705 
9,807 42,017 
15,270 15,19 
10,207 10,62 
429,760 ° 442,337 
33,180. 34,555 
3,215 2,556 
5,533 5,401 
9,904 8,263 
, ih 
1 { 
ergen T. 39,714 40,71 
aehn 2,848 230d 
bh 
P,761 2,157 
10,586 9,760 
211954 20,572 
3,869 3,84 
4,672 5,525 
3,159 1,872 
2,360 


; bis 
> 

} Sayreville. .. 8,186 
; ucus... ,7o4, 
Som ile. 720 
- South Amboy 7,802 
South 13,742 

South 
gout: ST 

yu ver ; 
Summit... ., 16,165 
Teaneck T.. 25,275 
: Tenafly. .... 7,413 
aes 30 
1D 


NEW: JERSEY —Continued ; 


Place 1940 1930 | 
Wanaque. 3,143 3,119 
Washington. 4,643 4,410 
Weehauken T 14,363 14,807 
est 
Caldwell 3,458 2,911 
Westfield 18,458 15,801 
wee York 39,439 37,107 
New Yor 7, . i 
25,662 24,327 
3,306 3,101 
»585 3,462 
5,368 4,861 
3,854 3,683 
5,150 5,330 
27,191 25,266 
8,306 8,172 
e. 2,861 2,878 
Wood-Ridge. 5,739 5,159 
NEW MEXICO 
Alamogordo. 3,950 3,096 
Albuquerque 35,449 26,57 
Artesi 4,0’ 2,42 
Belen. 3 2,11 
Carlsbad 3,70: 
Clayton 2,51 
Clovis 8,02 
Deming. 3,37 
Gallup 5.99 
Hobbs. 59. 
Hot Springs. 1,33 
Cc 5,81 
Las Vegas 
4,719 
4,37 8 
Lordsb 2,06! 
Portales 2,519 
Raton f 6,090 
Roswell 482 11,173 
Santa Fe.. 20,3: 11,176 
Silver City. 5,044 3,519 
Socorro 3,712 2,058 
Tucumcari 6,194 4,143 


~AKWONI NWO AAI0 


7 oe 
Freeport 20,410 15,4480 
HtOW 25 sack 362 12,244. 
Garden City 11,223 
Geneva....,; 5,555 16,08 
Glen Cove. . 12,415 11,44 
Glens Falls. 18,836. | ie ¥ 
Gloversville 23,329 | 23.00% 
Goshen. , 3,073 St 2,858) 
Gouverneur 4,478 | 4008 
Gowanda.... 3,156 3,008 
Granyille.... 3,173 4. 
Great Neck. . 6,167 4,00. 
Green Island 3,988 +439 
Greenport .. 3,259 3,0 
Hamburg. . 5,467 AT. 
Hastings-on- fl 
Hudson, . . 7,057 ‘7,09 
Haverstraw. . 5,909 = -5/Ba 
Hempstead . 20,856 12,65) 
Herkimer... . 9,617 * 10.430 
Highland a 
Falls... 2... 3,711 2,9) 
Homer... 2,928 3,193 
Hoosick Falls 4,279 4 a 
ornell. . 15,649 1625 
Horseheads 2,570 2,425 
Hudson. .... 11,517 12, 3 
Hudson Falls 6,654 6, 4314 
Tiion . P 8,927 9, 89g 
Trondéquoit ‘2 2 
T (a) 23,376 18,024 
Irvington. . 3,272 3,068 
Ithaca....,. 19,730 20,706 
Jamestown. . 42,638 45, 
Johnson City 18,039 13,46 
Johnstown, . . 10,666 10, 
Kenmore 18,612 16, 
Kingston 28,589 28,083) 
Lackawanna 24,058 23/944 
Lake P 13,136 2, 9808 
Lancaster 7,236 7,040 
Larchmont 5,970 5,28 
wrence 649 3,041 
EAROY Sens 4,41 4,472) 
Libert: 3,78 3.428) 
Lindenhurst 4,756 4,040) 
Little Falls.. -10,163 11/10! 
Liverpool 900 2,244 
Lockport 24/379 23°16 
Long Beach 036 5,847 
Lowville t 3,578 3,42: 
Lynbrook 14,557 11,9933 
ons . 863 3, 956i 
alone. ,.. 8,743 8, 
Malverne. ° 5,153 2,256@ 
Mamaron’k.. 13,034 11,7664 
Massena, 11,328 10,6377 
Mechanicvilie 7,449 ee 
Medin 871 6,071 1 
Middleto’ b 21,908 21,276 3 
ineola. BN ' 8,15¢ 
Mohawk. . 2/882 2)836 3} 
Monticello 3,737 1, Aaa 
Mount Pai 
Kisco... 5,941. 5,127" 
MOUD os pis aioe Dados en eae 
Morris, . 3,530 3,238 | 
inal 67,36 
‘ernon 61 ) 
Newark... "348 7,648 | 
Newburgh 31/888 31,275 
New Hyde» . ae 
ark . 4,691 3,314 
New 
Rochelle. 58,408 54 


New York. 7,454,995 | 6,930, 


* Met. .11;690;520 10/901; | 
Borough. 1,394,711 1 265,258 


Biase : e538 eccuen: 2.6 
a ? TO 
Bobb i Ferry. 5883) 5,741 Manhatt ta een 401 
i] 
| Dunkirk . 17'713 13303 orguuh. Betis iabcrede:- 
pases Aurora. 6,253 A815 poroueh: 1,297,634 1,079,12' 
chmo’ } ‘ 
Rochester 6,691 ~ 6,627 peomough. 174,441 158,346 
Ww r 
Rockaway 5,610 © 4,340 Mills. 3,628 4,006 
Pr Bybadtiant 4,520 4646 ie 78,029 
Ellenville Oye 37280 Met». : 5 
mira 5,106 47,397 North ies: si0ibra : 
\ a 052 ) 
4,829 5,061 |] Northport. 3,093. 
3,078 2/935 || North 
17;702 _ 16/23] Tarryto’n  —-8, 804 
3909 3'or0 air ‘nd : 
3,524. 3'278 || Norwich. 7 eed 
42,950 10.016 Nyaoke pant: 


Yes - 9,36 8,712 
Harbor 2,517 2,773 
Mamanca. 9,011 9,577 


-6,451 
300,518 101.740 
197,128 190,918 
16,679 11,790 
4,262 4,283 
- 3,697 3,496 
3,427 3,336 
3,554 3,47 
2,534 A: 
2,903 2,921 
4,010 4,04 
33,385 32,20. 
16,114 16,083 
2)913 2,95 
5,450 5,662 
5, 5,674 
ABQE Spc sin 
3,434 3,466 
2,533 2,834 
4,851 6,191 
. 40,327 5,830 
3,532 3,375 
3,614 3,119 
6,7. 4,427 
142,598 4, 646 
3,311 3,406 
in the State class- 
ler spec 


NORTH CAROLINA—Con't 


Place 1940 1930 
Canton..... 5,037 5,117 
Chapel Hill. 3,654 2,698 
Charlotte.... 100,899 5 
“Met... 112,986 
Cherryville 3,225 
Clinton... .. 557 
Concord 15,572 
Dunt...:7. ee 5,256 
Durham 60,195 
“ Me 69,683 
Edenton 3,835 
Eliza 
Clty. 2s 11, 
Hikin.... . 44 2,734 
Farmville. .. 2,980 
Fayettey.lle. . 17,428 
Forest City .. 5,035 
Gastonia 21,313 
Goldsboro 17,274 
Graham ..... 4,339 
Greensboro .. 59,319, 
Po * Meta, 73,055 
Greenville .. . 12,674 
Hamlet. .... 5,111 4,801 
Henderson. 7,647 6,345 
Henderson- 
ville. .. 25% 5,384 5,070 
Hickory ..... 13,487 7,363 
High Point. . 39,495 36,745 
Mountain . 6,548 5,632 
Kinston ..j.. 15,388 11,362 
Laurinburg 5,685 3,312 
Lenoir . +. is. 7,598 6,532 
Lexington. 10,550 9,652 
Lincolnton 4,525 3,781 
Lumberton 5,803 140 
Marion..... 2,889 2,467 
Monroe....- 6,475 6,1 
Mooresville. 6,682 5,619 
Moreh 
g *Clty .. - s+ 3,695 3,483 
Morganton. . 7,670 6,001 
Mount Airy - 6,236 6,045 
Mount Olive. 2,929 2,685 
New Bern... 11,815 11,981 
5,407 394 
4,478 3,668 
3,991 4,101 
46,897 37,279 
10,387 6,851 
Rapids.... 8,545 3,404 
Rockingham . 3,657 2,906 
Rocky Mount- 25,568 21,412 
Roxboro. ... 4,599 3,657 
Salisbury ..- 19,037 16,951 
Sanford..... 258 
Scotland 
Neck..... 2,559 2,339 
Shelby ...... 14,037 10.789 
Smithfield 67: 2,543 
Southern 
Pitted.) «\skie 3,225 2,524 
mcer..... 3,072 3,12 
Spindale 3,952 3,066 
Statesville ,440 10,490 
Tarboro.... 7,148 6,379 
Thomasville 11,041 10,090 
Valdese..... 2,615 1,816 
Wadesboro 3,587 3,124 
W: 8,569 7,035 
areca 2,940 2,414 
teville 3,011 2,20: 
Williamston 3,966 2.731 
Wilmington. 33,407 32,270 
Ison .....- 19,234 12,613 
Winston- 
Salem..... 79,815 75,274 
“ Met 109,833 97,274 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Bismarck... . 15,496 11,0' 
Devils Lake. 6,204 5,4 
Dickinson. 5,839 5,025 
Fargo..-..-+ 2,580 28,6 
rafton. 4,079 3,136 
Grand Forks. 20,228 17,1 
Jamestown 8,7 8,1 
Mandan... & 5,685 5,037 
Minot. .... . 16,577 16,099 
cas aoa 7 ea 
ns. B ~ 3, 
790 6,106 
256.087 
46, 681 
23,047 
2,844 
23°30 
7.252 


ae | ; 
. United States—Urban Places of 2,500 or Mére Inhiabitanta 
¥ YORK—Continued * 


serene 
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OHIO—Continued 
Place 1940 1930 
Barberton .. . 24,028 23,934 
Barnesville. . 5,002 3602 
3,356 2,294 
| 6,814 
13,799 13.327 
808 9,543 
6,127 6,256 
6,025. #5,697 
8,70. 7,396 
,190 6,688 
sin ee 
9,727 10,027 
2, 597 
15, 16,129 
13,785 _ 14,673 
08,401 104,906 
352 191,231 
2,984 2,722 
2,548 2,286 
4,841 4,664 
2,505 2,739 
Cc 9,043 8,046 
Chillicothe. 129 8, 
Cincinnati... 455,610 451.160 
“Met... 789,309 9,464 
Circieville... 9 369 
Cleveland... 878,386 _ 900,429 
“ “Met... 1,214,943 1,194,989 
Cleveland 
Heights 64,992 60,94 
Clyde. 3,174 3,159 
Columbiana 2,687 2,485 
Columbus .087 290,564 
“ Met 365,796 © 400 
Conneaut 9,355 9,691 
Coshocton 11,509 10,908 
Crestline EY 4,425 
Crooksville 2, 3,261. 
Cuyahoga 
Walls ....., 546 19.797 
Dayton..... 210,718 982 
* Met 271.513 251,928 
Deer Patk 510 * 
Defiance. ... , 144 8,818 
Delaware... 8,944 8,675 
Delphos... 5,746 872 
Dennison... . 4,413 4,529 
Dover (Cuya- 
hoga Co.). 3,200 2,453 
Dover (Tus- : 
carawas Co. 9,691 9,716 
39,495  39,667~ 
23,555 23,329 
5,123 5,215 
3,552 3,347 
24: 4,562 
25,120 25,633 
17,866 12,751 | 
2,549 1,240 ~ 
4,528 4,972 
700 3,689" 
20,228 19,363 
13.453 12,790 
4511 4,491 
14,710 13,422 
8,685 7,674 
7,832 7,106 
16,989 15,589" 
171 3,791 
9,805 9,859 
2,847 2,903 
960 6, 


1f0686 106,989 
2, 2,445 
£13 280 

16,621 

5.9 
8,375 
7,069 
9.508 
18,716 
3,222 
44.711 42,287 
379 3,405 
"601 . 5,703 
6,177 6,080 
4,697 4,141 
44.125 44,512 
3,379 3,130 
"154 33,526 
6.728 . 5,960 

\ 


ae 


United ‘ici eee Places of 2,500 or More iphabiaine 
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OHIO—Continued OHIO—Continued 
Place '. , 1940 Place 1940 _ 1930 
Wellington... | 2,529 2,235 
th eo A aogi? Wellston.... ,537 «5819 
Martins Wellsville. 7,672 7,9) 
Ferry ..... 14,729 Westerville. . 3,146 2,879 
Marysville. . 4,037 Wickliffe. ... 155 2,49) 
Massillon. ... 26,644 Willard. .... 4,261 4,514 
Maumee. ... Willoughby. . 4,364 4,252 
4 ay field Wilmington . 5,971 5/3: 
Heights... 2,696 Wooster..... 3 65 10,742 
edina. 4,359 Wyoming.. 4,4 3,767 
Miamisburg. 5, eng, . 2. oen<. : 10,633 10,507 
Middileport.. 3,356 Youngstown. 167.720 170.002 
Middletown. 31,220 “ “Met... 372,428 4,560 
cs et... . 112,686 Zanesville... % 37,500 36,440 
her kala Senta OKLAHOMA 
Junction. . 5,192 AGal si ese 15,143 11,261 
Montpelier... 3,703 Altus....... 59. 8,439 
: Mount \ Avs So-e 6 ,055 5,121 
“Healt 3,997 Anadarko 5,579 5,036 
Mount Antlers: . 3.2. 2/246 
Vernon. .,. 10,122 ore: 5. 16,886 15,741 
Napoleon... . 4,82 Atoka....., 2,548 1,85C 
Nelsonville. . 5,368 oe abi er a 
ewark 31,487 ethany ‘ xf 
N 6,02: Blackwell 8,537 9,521 
Bristow 6,050 6,619 
Chandler... 2,738 © 2,717 
Cherokee.... 2,553 2,236 
bs 14.999 
3,720 
2,959 
A, 512 
2,936 
9,301 
4,972 
8,363 
7,463 
3,576 
5,666 
9.384 
26,399. 
4,568 
9,582 
3,587 
7,694 
4,982 
7,268 
2,914 
3,485 
2,726 
12,121 
2,20 
a 
3,084 
11,804 
01 
32,026 
60. 
3,531 
,002 
185,389 
202,163 
ulgeée . 17,097 
Pauls Valley at 23. 
Pawhuska.. 5,443 5,931 
p Pawnhee...., 2,742 2,562 
a 23,393 Pi ees 718 
Bp ” shelby. ree 6,643 16,794 16,136 
; Sidney...... \ 9,790 4020 3,169 
' . 2,501 1,828 
3,116 2,817 
6,137 6,674 
,249 =-:10,533 
3,037 3,15 
. 11,547 11,459 
Shawnee. 22,053 23,283 
Stillwater. .; 0,097 ,016 
Sulphur... .970 242 
Tahlequah. .- 3,027 2,495 
Tonkawa.... 3,197 3,311 
Usa... .. -. 142,157, 141/258 
et... 188,562 183,207 
Vinita ole 5,6 26 


ng: . 
Weatherford. > 
Wewoka.... 10,315 

ood’ 1s 40 


Albany..... 
Ashland..... 


se eee 


OREGON—Coatin ed 


i} “Es 
# i? 
Place 1940 ise 
Cottage oo) 
Grove.... 2,626 ©2643 
Dallas. 5/03 3,579 26 Te 
ugene..... 20,838 18,09 
Grants Pass. 6,028 35 | 
ilisboro.... 3,747 3,Ciie 
ood River. - 3,2 2,0 Be 
ai ’ { 
Falls... .. - 16,497 16,01 
La Grande. 747° 8, 0Kes 
Lebanon. ... 2,729 . 1898. 
Marshfield. : 5,259 5, 25ie 
MeMinnville. 3,706 ~ t 
Medford.... 11,281 11,00 
Newberg... .« 2,960 eo 
North Bend. 4,262 400K 
Ontario..... 3,551 1,998, 
Oregon City. 6,124 5,7 7. 
Pendieton. .. 8,847 yi 
He 5,394 301. 
406 378,75 
» 4,924 4,3 
304 3,95 
30,908 * 26,28 t 
2,902 16 
. = 2,925 \ 2,408 
Sprivefield. .. 3,805 2,36 
The Dalles. 6,266 5,88 
Tillamook . 2,751 2,5 
PENNSYLVANIA t 
Abington T.. 20,857 18,6 
Alden....... "64 2/264 
Anonivie: ys 27,023 27,18 
Allentown... 96.904 92,56 
322,17 
82,0 
a 23! 
20,22 
4 
10°31 
7,164 
798 
4,37. 
5,82 
3,506) 
5,668 
17,14 
‘ord 268 950 
on hie aaa 5,304 4,804 
Bellevue. 10,488 10,2524 
Bellwood .. 2,772 2,560 
Ben Avon.. 2,516 2,4723 
Bentleyville. . 3,428 2,60&% 
Berwick ..... 13,181 12,6608 
Bethlehem. . 4 57.892 
Met... 325,142 322,172 
Birdsboro. . 3,313 3, 5428 
Blairsville. . 5,002 5, 2968 
Blakely... .. 8,106 8,260 
Bloomsburg. . 9,799 9,093 
Boyertown. . 3,983" 3, 94% 
Brackenridge 6,400 6, 251 
raddock... 18,326 19,329! 
Bradford . 17,691 19,30 
Brentwood. 002 5, 388 
Birdgeport. . 904 5,595 
Bridgeville. . ; 4,459 ¢ 3.98 
Bristol...... 11,895 11,799 
Brockway... 2,709 2,690 
Brookville... 4,397 4,387 
Brownsville. . .015 2,869 
Burnham.... 997 3,089 
Butler .*... 24,477 ~— 23,568 
California... 2,614 2,363 
Camp Hill... 3,630 3,111 
Canonsburg. . 12,599 12,55 
Carbondale. . 19,371 20,061 
Carlisle. .... 3,984 12,59 
Carnegie. .,,. 12,663, 12,497 
Castle a 
Shannon. . 3,970 3,810 
Catasauqua. . 4,764 4,851 
Centerville. . 6,317 6,467 
Chambers- ! 
burg.... 4,852 788 
10,784 11,260 
19,082 15,731 
59,285 59,164 
16,381 15,291 
3,79 201 


b Pa TS, 


; United States—Urban Places of 2,500 or More Inhabitants 
Ss YLVANIA—Continued PENNS ¥YLVANIA—Continued PENNS YLVANIA—Continued ~ 
a 1930 1940 1930 || Place 1940 1930. 
ee 7,857 : = 
31'547 11320 || once . 6,133 6,23 j Spe it ‘ Lge z 78 
ares 3,375 3,091 3,085 2,988 
31279 “It 20,679 21,600 4059 «4310 
10°794 Kittanning. . 7,550 7,808 3,627 3,567 
TED Kulpmont. .. 6,159 6,120 Perkasie. :... 4,121 31463 
7182)|| Kutztown... 2/966 2'g4i || Philadelphia. 1,931,334 1,950,961 
> 2 Lancaster 1345 59.949 “Met... 2,898,644 2,847,148 
5500 * Met 132/027, 123,156 || Bbilipsburs - . 3,963 3, 
3'492 Lansdale 9,31 8,379 Phoenixville. 12/282 12/0: 
3'991 Lansdowne 10.837 (a) 9,023 || Eitcairn..... 910 6, 
seer Lansford. . 8.710 91632 Pittsburgh. .. 671,659 | 669,817 
Pats Larksville. . . 81467 9.322 Met... 1,994,060. 1,953,668 
10334 Tatrobe . ae NL Ui tape 684. fon 17,8: 18,246 
0.33 Laureldale.. - S307 tite ees Plains T 15,621, 16,044 
548 Lebanon 27206 —-25,56i || Biymouth 15,50 16,543 » 
3,180 Leechburg. 4,275 4/4g9 || Polk 3,6 337 
ae 3,180 Lehighton 6.615 «6,490 || Bortage 4123 4,482 
° Lemoyne 4'358 4171 Port Carbon. 3,279 3,225 
Lewisburg 3571 3308 Port Vue.... 3,601 3,510 
Mee Lemistowll. 13017: 13,357 || Eottstown.... 20:194 19,430 
Titite.....b02 4'840 "368 Sel Riel --. 24,530 13 
Lock Haven 
iver 10,810 9,668 || "Park... ... 5,100 4,623 
Merion T. 39,566 35.166 || Punxsutaw- 
7082 8.950 BOY a-- ate 9,482 9,266 
31048 «3,033 || Quakertown "150 «4,883 
Mahanoy ; ’ Rankin..... "470 7,951 
City ..i.-. 13.442 14.784 zading..... 110.568 111.17 
Wrariheinced: 3831 31520 Met... _175,355 170,486 
Marcus Hook 4,128 48 iN eee : me Fy i 
See eel Etarhe ae gas 
gway.... is 
jeouaa 3,009 3.206 || Ridley Park: 3.887 31356" 
McAdoo..-2: 5,127 : Ro mY 
MeDonald. .. 3,530 
McKeesport. 55,355 
McKees 
Rocks. .... 17,021 
Meadville... 18,919 
Mechanics- 
purg...... 5,709 
Media...... 5,351 
Meyersdale.. 3,250 
Middletown.. ,046 
Midland. . . 6,373 
g Millersburg. 2,959 
nical” Millvale..... 7,811 
Milton... ... 81313 
Minersville. . 8,686 
Monaca 7,061 
Monessen 20,257 
Monongahela 
City 4. 8,825 
Moontours- 32 
ville...... 3,019 5,244 
oogic....-. 4,568 4'557 || Slatington... 4,062 41 
Morrisville 5,493 5,368 || Somerset... . 5,430 4,395 
Mount Souderton... 4,036 3,857 
Carmel. 17,780 17,967 || South Con- 
unt nellsville. . 2,628 2,516 
Lebanon T 19,571 13,403 || South Fork.. 3,023 3,227 
Mount Joy 2,85. 2,716 || South Green- 
Mount F burg. ae 2,616 2,520 
Oliver....2 ~~.‘ 6,981 7,071 || Southwest { 
Mount Penn. 3,6. 3,017 reensb 3,002 3,105 
ount South Wil- 
Pleasant. 5,824 5,869 liamsport. 6,033 6,058 
Mount angler 3,201 2,761 
Union 4.783 4,392 || Spring City 3,022 2/96: 
Muncy...... 2,606 2/413 || Springdale 4,989 4,781 
Munhall 13,900 12,995 || State College 6,226 44 
Myerstown 2)692 2'593 || Steelton..... 13,115 \ 13,291 
Nanticoke 24387 _ 26,043 || Stowe T..--. 12/577 «13,368 
Nanty-Glo. 217 598 Stroudsburg . 6,186 5,96 
eet Sait 4.080 || Sugar Ne 5567 
eee ; ee SUNDUTY 13462. 15,626 
Brighton 9,6; 950 jusquehenns } 
New Castle 47 ita 48,674 Depot... .- 2,740 3,203 
New Cum- 4,0 3, 
perlaud 15,919 16,029 
re Aeon: gage 12.030 
wn... a o 
Rox arapton 9902 19,428 
North Belle $126 8,055 
4154 4104 
4,017 4,187 
91805 10,690 
8/845 9,042 
3/843 3.788 
211819 (19,544 
56,883 (a) 47,145 
10,72 & 
eae: lee 
* ? 
in fie 388 
7 1,892 12,661 || Waynesboro. r 10, 
; 66988 19352 743 || Waynesburg. 4 at 4915 
147,611 4 2,723 606 Weatherly .-+ 


~ 


° \ 


2754 2.531 
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468 ', United States—Urban Places of 2,500 or More Inhabitan 


\ 
PENNS YLVANIA— Continued {| SOUTH CAROLINA—Cont’d 


TENNESSEE—Continuec#y / 


Place 1940 1930 1940 1930 || Place _ 1940 
Wellsporo. . . 3,665 3,643 34,734 29,154 ||\Shelbyville. - 6,537. 
were Rdg «AE 300 10H | Sigal: Gees 
A ter Ny A - * - i 
Bowen | ae! v0 pie Sou liner. gam 
Hazleton .. 7,52 7,31 7 i! i, oor 5 
Weat : ; 37182 2'392'|| ‘Tullahoma. 4.549 LC 
iy Homestead 3,526 3,552 2,522 1,942 || Union City.. 7,256 § “- 
Westmont... 3741 3/388 4.430 3,545 || Winchester... 2,760 | 2adee 
West Newton 2)765 2953 6,894 5,443 (a) See also Bristol, Virginix 
West Pittston 7,943 7,940 5,746 4/921 || pop, 1940, 9,768; 1930, 8,840. [P= 
: West 4392 3,158 TEXAS . 
Reading... 4,907- 4,908 7,510 7,298 ~— 
j . West View... 7,215 6,028 - Abilene..... 26,612 23, 1/9 
_ West 2,629 2,003 || Alamo > a} 
| Wyoming.. 2,992 2,769 10,521 8776 Heights... ; 
West York. . 5,5 5,381 15,009 ; Alice 
Wilkes-Barre . 86,236 86,626 32/249 
"Met... 629,581 652,312 3/023 
/ Wilkinsburg. 29,853 : 15,874 
; Williamsport. 44,355 45,729 A478 
i Williamstown 2,769 2/958 27820 
5662 6,291 3/373 
z. 8/265 3,272 
9/205 2'509 
8,508 3/181 
4’ 648 3/508 
311 3,495 
Pai DAKOTA 
3 ae ‘ 87,195 17,015 
“+ Youngwood. . 2546 2/783 "346 
1930 figures for Lansdowne 2,518 ae 
. borough and Upper Darby town- Deadwood... 4,100 3,7 
ship, corrected by transfer of || Hot Springs. 4,083 5, 
) \ population (519) of St. Vincents’ || Huron...... * 10,843 6, 
Home from former to latter. oe fe ss ae pene 3 he $ 
aga Madison. ¥ ‘ 
{ J RHODE ISLAND Mitchell. . 10,633 5.0022, 
xe) = a , . - 55 * ‘a , 
. Barrington T 6,231 5,162 || Milbank 74 5,826 7 
Bristol T....° 11,159 11,953 || Mobridge. . . 3,008 6,435 5,97 
» Burrillyille T. $,185° "677 || Pierre....... 4322 4,009 1,904 
Central Falls, 25,248 25,898 || Rapid City.. -_ 13/844 22/083 22°02 
Coventry T.. 6,998 6,430 ||‘Sioux Falls.. 40,832 13:398 12,788 
‘Cranston... . 47,085 42,911 || Sisseton..... 2,513 84: 7,811 
Cumberlan Sturgis... .: 3,008 2814 3.28% 
! TH eas 10,625 10,304 |} Vermillion... 3,324 5,040 4°56 f 
\. ‘East Green- Watertown. . 10,617 2,622 2,822 
* \wicl/T.... . 3,842 3,666 || Yankton... 6,798 3,010 2'51e 
East Provi- 4 7,163) 
dence T... 32,165 29,995 TENNESSES 4,368 6,029 
* | Afopkinton, .. OBO eee , Alcoa... 5,131 4,095 295: 
Johnston T.., 10,672 9,357 || Athens. ‘ 6,930 10,558 11,5389) 
Bs Lincoln T.-- 10,577 10,421 || Bristol (a)... 14,004 054 6,07 
/ Midaletown Brownsville. 4,012 5,213 4679 
BE eh 6.36. -oi0 Rt: Maney Chattanooga. 128/163 , 3,209 243831 
Revs. hha : 30,532 27,612 a acts: 193,215 4699 4267 
TPR arksville. .. ; 4624 2) 45% 
Kingstown 4,604 4,279 || Cleveland... 11,351 2'537 2'023! 
fey dence hot) 42,166/ | i2.104 || Gducmia’2)  10'679 “94 
: ‘dad L ‘ olumbia.. . ,009 301.” 4273 
/.. North Smith- Oookeville. . , 4364 eer Eee: 
4 field T.... 4,196 3,945 || Covington... 3/513 15,232 15,2024 
Pawtucket... 75,797 77,149 || Dickson... 3,504 3,633 3,175 
_ Portsmouth T B,GGn pit: Dyersburg... 10,034 4.536 4'44)) 
Providence.. 253.504 252.98i || Bast Ridge.. 2,939 6,529 © 6,609 
iy Met... . 711,500 ~ 690,631 || Elizabethton. \ 8,516 5.474 4.6721 
Seltuate T .. PERRO TE Erwin...:... 31350 682°. 4,691 
Smithfield T. 4,611 3,967 || Etowah... .. 3.362 ( 294'734 260/47. 
South Kings- Fayettevilie.. 4,684 6,548 309/65 
wn +: 7,282 6,010 lin. . 4,120 2,57 210 
13,348 «11.6 
15,581 13,850 
| ve Ag 
West Ware Jackson 24°332 2° 546 oa 
"wick T..., © 18,188 17,696 || Jefferson City | 2.576 : eon 
 Woonsorket. 49,303 49,376 Johnson city 22,783 et £048 
iy ngsport:.. 14, . 1 
__,... ‘SOUTH CAROLINA Knoxvidle... ~ 111'580 apy a 
Abbeville... 4,930 4,414 “Met...” 151/829 3,906 —-_- 20 
9) AMKON'. c/s 6,186 6,033 || LaFollette™s, 4,010 5,588 | 6,712 
Anderson... 19,424 14,383 || Lawrence- 96,810. 102,421 
Bt. Bamberg: +> 000 2,450 burg. 05... 3,807 115/801 118,461 
ta z ace DUNG. 2,938 3,839 || Lebanon... 5,950) Ennis... 7,087 7,069 
3 i ste : ; Lenoir City.. sie ’ Oey 
‘ Bennettsville| 4,895, 3,667 Tewisburg 338 } sty he ape 4.708 2,069 
PAY) Bishopville. . 2,995 2,249 || Lexington, .. 2/526 1,823 Stockton 3,294 2,695 
‘e Cama Brian, pores.) Louden... - 3017 2'578 || Fort Worth.. 177,662 163,447 
Mr Wand | Marans t Saap | mrgaenenss EET 
, aryville. .\ 5 y 
6,392 5,528 || Memphis... 143 3e70 Bie 
5,704 «5,643 “) Met... 9651 —-8'018 
3,067 $3,111 || Milan... .... 35. 155 "862 bo 938 
62\396 51,581 || Morristown. 8,050 «7/305 || _ "Met. 71,677 58,301 
89,555 73,963 || Mount ; Gatesvilie... 3,177 | 2/60 
5,066 3,011 || Pleasant... 3,089 ~—-2,010 ||, Georgetown. 6 3) 58% 
6,236 5,556. || Murfreesboro 9,495 7,993 || Gilmer a : 1963 
8.867 2.731|| Nashville... 167,402 153,806 || Gladewater.: io 
; , ides | MEO. :769  209.422’||. Gonzales.... 4.722 ~ 3.85 
508 2,915 || Newoort.... "2.989 c e é 
2 Pu 


TEXAS—Continued 

Place 1940 1930 
Temple. .... 15,344 15,345 
Terrell..2... 10,481 795 
Texarkana (a) 17,019 16,602 
Texas City 5,748 534 
ler en 28,279 17,113 

7,799 ae eg = 14,458 

ar os ' 4,200 
3847514 292'352 || Uvalde 6,679 5,286 
510, ad —— 216 || Vernon...... 9,277 9)137 
Victoria 11,566 = _7,421 
WOO .:.. bas 55,982 52.848 

veeee “~~ Met.< TL, AIR. od ea 
Waxahachie. 8,655 8,042 
Weatherford . 5,924 4,912 
Wellington. . 3,308 3,570 
Ba ao Weslaco ..... 6,883 4,879 

West Univer- 

sadin'< te sity Place. 9,221 1,322 
Wharton.... 4,386 2,691 
Wichita Falls 45,112 43,690 
Yoakum.... 4,733 5,656 


(a) Including that 
in Miller Co., Ark., 1 
1930, 27,366. 


5,701 


Burlington. . 
Montpelier. . 


VIRGINIA 
Abingdon. 3,158 
Alexandria... 33,523 

| PR ON ; 2,919 
ngton 
county *) 57,040 
Appalai i 3,010 
+ Becton’ yee 3,973 
ig Stone 
a Ga ap she 4 4,331 
Blackstone. . 2,699 
piveate ws 3,921 
Bristo hii 
ara Vista 4,335 
Charlottes- 
wile... +2 19,400 
| Clifton Forge 6,46. 
Colonial 
H ties 3,194 
jovi D.. 6,300 
Dauvi lGtiuiarse S2ne 
™m.00) 2,735 
Ears church. 2078 
On ae 3 
rank Me 3,466 
. 10,066 
| pattaova § 38 i 
Hampiow. Dace 8,898 


Der yRogares 


ue of city 
40, 28,840: 


ry any ae 5 i > : ” 
United States—Urban Places of 2,500 or More Inhabitants t 
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VIRGINIA—Continued 

Place 1940 1930. 
Harrisonburg & re 7,232 
Hopewell... 8,679 11,327 
Lexington, ,, "914 3,752 
Lynchburg. . 4,041- 661 
Marion. ... 177 ,156 
Martinsville: 10! 080 7,705 
Newport 

2 ha : ‘ ea 37,067 aeeane 
Norfolk . 30°7 

Met... 3 

Norton. ,.... 00 0 
Petersburg... 30,631 28,564 
Phoebus. ... 3,503 2,956 
Pocahontas. 2,623 2,293 
Portsmouth. . 50,745 45,704 

“Met... 330,396 273,233 
Pulaski. .... 8,792 7,16 
Radford. . 6,9 
Richmond . 

“Met, 
Roanoke. 

se Met... ~e 
Salem..... 3 5,737 (83 
Saltyille..... * 2,650 2,964 
South Boston 5,252 4,841 
South 

Norfelk... 8,038 7,857 
Staunton.... 13,337 11,99 
Suffolk..... "3 11,343 10,271 
Vinton as 3,45. 3,610 
Virginia 

Beach..... 2,6 1,719 
Waynesboro. 7,373 6,226 
wi ene 3,942 3,778 
Winchester. 12,095 10,855 
Wytheville. 4,65: 327 

(*) Classified as urban by 


special rule. 
(a) See also rise Ww. 
pop., 1940, 20,641; 1930, 19, 390) 
(b) See ian qe ‘enn., POD. | 
1940, 14,004; 1930, 125 5. 
WASHINGTON 
Aberdeen.... 18,846 21,723 
ARSON I 5,875 64 
Auburn..... 4,211 3,906 
Bellingham .. 29,314 30,823 
mromierlis 15,134 10,170 
Camas...... er ,239. - 
Gentraliais 7,41 8,053 
Chehalis. 4.857 907 
Clarkston 3,116 2,870 ~ 
Colfax , 2,853 2,782 
Dayton. 3,026 g.b28 
Ellensburg. . 5,944 4,62 
Enumclaw.. 2,627 2,084 
Teverctt “it 30,298 30,567 . 
oulee ; 4 ee 
Hodliiant.... 10/835 12,766 
Kelso.....-- 6,749 , 260 
CMby.)s-'si0g8 2,586 320° 
Longview - - 12,385 10,652 
ount ‘\ 
Vernon. .. 4,278 3,690 
Olympia. ... 13,254 11,733 
mak,,.-++ 2,918 2,547 
Pasco... ..+¢ 3,913 3,49) 
= eer 9,409 10,188 
‘own- 
end... > $683 3.999 
Pullman, 4,417 3,322 
Puyallup. oon 7,389 7,094 
Raymond. . 4,045 828 
Berto, cape nee! "302 365°988 
ttle... .. or y 
oe “ 459,639 420,663 
To- \ 
Woolley.. - (2,954 2,719 
Shelton... 3,707 3,091 
RECS, . 193°001 ssid 
DO's i 51 
mont Horas ioealr 
ee b 5 
Facomfed!. 196,038 146.77) 
Toppenish. . 2 ? 
Vancouver. .. 8,788 15,766 
Walla Walla. 18,109 15,976 
Wenatchee. 1,620 11,627 
Yakima...-- 27,221 22,101 
WEST VIRGINIA, ; 
sapere 12,852 9,357 
Beets: heat Bam 
nae (a). y , 
Tekh ance Fsy 4,374 
ton. .. } 
=“ ‘Met. "136/332 108,160 
narles ; 
Charlee dua» 1320 eee 
pester = «8 803 oe ae8 
ene. tee 7266 4,189. 
J ne eare ry * 
» 


¢ 


v ‘ china Sp -« : , BO) gone oe as ey 
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WISCONSIN—Continues§. 


WISCGONSIN—Continued 
Place ; 1940 
Chippewa 

Falls. . 


‘WEST VIRGINIA—Continued 
Place 1940 1930 
Fairmont.... - 23,105 23,159 


1930 


Follansbee.. . 4,834 4,841. 9,539 
Graiton,.... 7,431 7,737 3,572 
Hinton../... °° 5,815 6,654 2,514 

? Hollidays ' fs ah ee rite ee 
penton. : 7b, DePere....- 6,373 5,521 


Huntington. . 78.836 75,572 ; 
hia = VLOG, oe Eau Claire. .. 


Kenova.::.. f 3,680 || Edgerton... 3,266 2,906 
Keyser...... 6,177 6,248 || Fond du Lac. 27,209 26,449 
Keystone... . 2,942 ‘$897 || Fort , Sheboygan. .. 
jLogan...,.. 5,166 4,396 Atkinson .. 6,153 5,793 || Sheboygan 
5 Mannington, 3,145 3,261 46,235 37,415 Falls. .... 
tf ~ Martinsburg. 15,063 14,857 Olde Sica 
¥ MeMechen.. 3,726 3,710 3,910 7 


754 
2,987 2,725 ||' Milwaukee 
Sparta...... 
Stevens Point 


Montgomery. 3,231 2,906 
Morgantown 16,655 16,186 
Ree aesville 14,168 14,411 


MMOs apn. a) 62,083 ° 5 
_ Oak Hill. ... 3,213 - 2,076 |} Kewaunee... 2,533 2,409 
Parkersburg. ». 30,103 29,623 || Kimberly... . 2,618 2,256 
Piedmont. ... 2,677 2,241 || Ladysmith... 3,671 3,493 
» Point 2 LaCrosse... . 42,707 39,614 
_.. Pleasant. .. 3,538 3,301 |} Lake Geneva 3,238 3,073 
Princeton. ... 7,426 6,955 |} Lancaster... 2,963 2,432 
Richwood... 5,051 5,720 ||' Little Chute. 3,360 2,833 
Saint Albans. 3,558 3,254 |} Madison. ... 67,447 57,899 
Salem.,..... 2,571 2,943 S$. Met. 78,349  -64,350 
Shinnston, .. 2,817 2,802 || Manitowoc. . 24,404 22,963 
Sistersville. .. 2,702 3,072 || Marinette... 14,183 13,734 
uth Marshfield. .. 10,359 8,778 
ere 5,904 || Mauston. ... 2,107 


Neenah. 

Neillsyille: . . A 

New London. ,825 Casper..... 
Oconomowoc y 


2,538 1,950 . - 
4,414 4,114 |{ _Chien..... 4,622 3,943 || Worland. 


Internal Migration in the United States, 1940 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census; (In-migrants are classified by State of resi ce 
1940; out-migrants by State\of residence in 1935. A minus sign (—) denotes ee Guciniratn a rf 


Total Total 


Hey, aeeaeee In-mi- | Qut-mi-| Netimi- States In-mi- | Out-mi- 
; grants grants gration grants grants 
New England: ‘|| Virginia. ....... 151,533 | 102,668 
DYRGONTRING Cs sci, 0s: 26,359 | 35,010 —8,651 || West Virginia... /} 62/218 90,090 
New Hampshire.| 34,021 | 27/902 +6,119 || North Carolina. /| 85/344] 90,387 
_ Vermont........ 18,922 | 247614 —5,692 || South Garolina.:| 56,160 | 47,9 
Massachusetts,..| 107,796 | 140305 | —32'509 |} Georgia......... 107,544 | 109'988 

“Rhode Isiand.:::} 287652 | 28,303 .+449 || Florida, / 2222222 210,139 | 87,672 
Connectic 84,819 | 61,703 | +23,116 ||E. S. Central: . 

Middie Atlantic \ Kentucky....... 85,665 | 139,417 
New York... 320,262 | 402,847 | —82,585 || Tennessée......-| 102'159 | 139/045 
‘New Jersey... ..|. 180,332 155,688 | +24'644 || Alabama... ‘ ; 110,818 

iy Prevents 187,885 }. 298,750 | —110,865 eek. f 60,0 
EL N. . S. Centr: 

“Ohio... .. 224,131 | 242,412 | —18,281 || Arkani 

i Indiana. ER 162,712 140.837 isiana a Base *Be 038 

WANS, Vans. sus « ; ; =28'3 Oklahoma, 18/630 | 295115 
Michigan. ....... 210,784 | 150,958 | +59'826 || Texas Be : F 

Wisconsin, 22... 87,973 | 120:574 | 32'601 ||Mountaia: 77°” idem tae a 


| Minnesota. ..... 115,316 | 133,557 | —18,241 tashenee : 33°377 ae eo 


PAT OWAs.n boo 63 +. | 104,705 | 165,380 | ~—60;675 yoming. 1)... Bs'o76 | 3e'sa3 


HBAOURL SK 5% 182,164 | 270,570 | —88,406 || Colorado... ) 

rth Dakota. : 19,915 86 298 = 66/291 [|New Mekong © ert eS eo 
Nebraska... = 57,093 163,620 30;208 | 49,308 
"South Atiantie: |" Rima ane 


Delaware........ 21,012 | 11,812 +9,200 { 
. Maryland...) ... 122/888 | 67\848 | . + 55,040 teaiaee Set 
», Dist. of Col... .).]/ 104,586 89,502 +15,084 8b1 644 3B Met 


_. The war has caused tremendous movements of | 315 years from April, 1940, to N 

population from State to State, according to esti- ro 2 » #o November, 1943, 

-mates of net gration and other. population Probably, Bt least SWice 98 etemu es 1b was in the 

~changes since 1940 by the Bureau of the Census, 

Department of Commerce. How many millions of 
le have moved across State lines since Pearl 


ays ‘Bar or is not known, but the estimates of popula- mounted to 3,4 


Between 1935 and 1940, t 


we tion gains and losses through interstate migration ; ; 
} indicate that-the amount o moyenient during the miguavensin that peted ‘vas about T4000 
' ‘ i zs i 


6 


\ 


pees \ 


* 


| jaxae 


“wie 


rt 


ALABAMA 
ites and 
uunties 1940 


mtgomery 114,420 
Morgan.... 48; 


5,775 
"336 
"96 
27/321 
51,832 
"270 
76,036 
64,201 
16,188 5 
26,279 "380 
18.741 15,569 
ARIZONA ; 
99,261 - 435,573 
total. , 4977095 17,765 
62 40,99 
18,7 14,06. 
23/867 . 31,016 
12113 10,373 
8/69 88 
186,193 150,970 
25.3 21,202 
72/838 55,676 
28,841 "081 
26511 28,470 
19,326 17,816 
ARKANSAS 
1,854,482 
26,7 . 25, 
40,281 | 9,519 
36.1 35.2. 
15, 14,937 
18,097 17,494 
2. G36 9,752 
3 
27,452 46 


Population of the States, by Counties 


} 


s—Populat 


ae A ‘ ; t " 
~ - ‘United State 


ion by States and Counties 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
There were 3,070 Counties in the United States in 1940. 


CALIFORNIA—Continued 


1930 


‘e total. 2,832,961 2,646,248 
: 20,977 - 19 


’ 


State tota’ 
Alameda. .. 


| Monterey 
Napa... 


ARKANSAS—Continued 


States and 


Counties 1940 


Glay’. 308 28,386 
Cleburne. . , 13,134 
Cleveland, -. 12,570 
Columbia. .. 29,822 
Conway .... 21,536 
Craighead... 7,200 
Crawford... 23,920 
Crittenden. . 42,473 
26,046 

14,471 

27,160 

19,831 

25,880 

15,683 

) 203 

41,664 

10,477 

30,204 

32,770 

A 18,91 

Howard... - 6,621 
Independence * 25,643 
Teard: ... 533 12,834 
Jackson.... 26,427 
Jefferson. ... 65,101 
Johnson .... 8,795 
Lafayette. .. 16,851 


CALIFORNIA 


Modoc....« 
Mowo....++ 


States and 
Counties 1940 


. 


1. 6,907,387 5,677, 
3 "913,011 474, 


>» | 
Seem agoboy BES hoon co 
WOW WID 
ca} Et 3 a SSaanws 
AGU BIGOTED BAD MC VO UK HO 
EE 
: 
; eo 


Placer 2. 2-5. 28,108 
Plumas..... 11,548 
Riverside... 105,524 
Sacramento. 170,333 
San Benito. . 11,392 
San Bernar- 

STIO 6s 58 161,108 
San Diego 289,348 
San Fran- 

cisco... . 634,536 
San Joaquin “134,207 
San Luis 

Obispo 33,246 
San Mateo 111,782 
Santa 

Barbara... 


COLORADO 


4 


1930 


133,900 
209,659 


634,394 
1 


02,940. 


29,613 
77,405 


23,644 
Epes Ss 


State total. 1,123,296 1,035,791 
22,481 20,245 


Adams..... 
Alamosa. .. 

Arapahoe... 
Archuleta... ane 


Cheyenne... 
Clear Creek 3,784 


Montrose... 
Morgaa...- 


ae 


se 


— 


= _ 
PT ee 


472 United states Popltation od States hid Counties. 


CONNECTICUT ~ GEORGIA—Contiaued | 
Fic | ON ae a a eee aaa 
_ Statesand | : \| States and : States Ae 
3 « Counties | 1940 1939 Counties 1940 1930 Counties 
: State total. 1,709, aan 1,606,903 || Brantley... 6,871 6, Polk oc He 
y Fai oid. 2.418138 386,702 || Brooks..... 20,497 21,330 || Pulaski...., 
‘ Hartford, . 450,189 : 7288 5,952 || Putnam... 
Litchfield... 87,041 26,010 26,509|| Quitman... 
Middlesex..- 55,999 ,520 29,224 || Rabun:..., 
pee New Haven. 484,316 9,182 9,345 || Randolph. . 
NewLondon 125,224 10,438 10,576 Richmond 
Tolland. .... 31,366 5,910 6.3 Rockdale... 
Windham... ' 56,223 9,103 oo Schiey....- 
oe = reven, 
5 DELAWARE : 12,199 9.421 || Seminole. . 
§ ieee total. 266,505 238,380 Charlton... 256 4,381 Spalding. ... 
Saye 34,441 31/841 || Chatham. 17 970 105,431 || Stephens... 
Kew Castle. 179,562 161,032 || Chatta- Stewart... _ 
of i Sussex’... ¢ 52.502 * 45,507 hoochee.. 15,138 8,894 
Hee idenier or COLUMBIA: (|| GBattoogs.. 1 18,682 | aaags 
aa 663,091 486,869 33" ; 
: Pie \ FLORIDA 


State total. 1,897,414 
38,607 


1,468,211 
34,365 


ah heh he 


_ 


Sooo RRO SLES ons 


eee 


bot at 


Por Poss. 


‘Sop venth net: es Buy 
ingham... ,044 
Blain 


ae ow oe 
DOD 9 GI IH Fi esd 


i 
oot ne Sho CED et SOP OEP eS 


iB 
3 wo 


ee) 

bh 
Byes 

rapes 


Se steee eet 
OTe... 66 518 
Franklin... 10,229 


PS 
pee 


| Linco... 4,230 
Minors, SS 9870 
Nez Perce. . 5 
Queda... Bal 


_ 
100 
ge 
08 


14,246 

Nagnhinton. 12,302 

.GEORGIA 

‘State total. 3,123,725 2,908,506 
m1 14,497 "13/3 


12, 180° 


i ILLINOIS _ 
tate total. hee 45 241 7, 63 
Adams 65,229 


~ 


(O1S—Continued 


ople.... * 22776 
GIO ss 3.78 
17,311 


Sullivan... x 


INDIANA—Continued 
States and 
Counties 1940 1930 

Blackford... 33,783 13,617 
22,081 22,290 

6,189 5,16 
15,410 15,049 
6,908 34,518 

31,020 30,76 
25,365 26,479 
28,411 27,329 
10,171 10,160 
26,163 25,822 
23,053 21,056 
17,722 17,308 
24,756 24,911 
74,963 67,270 
22,579 20,553 
72,634 68,875 
9,243 


Switzerland. 8,167 
Tippecanoe. 51,020 
aaa «eles 5,135 
Union...... 6,017 5,88 
ion .. Vanderburgh 130,783 © 113,320 
Vermili on. . 21,787 123: 
Mesa 99,709 98,861 
26,601 170 
,055 167 
19,435 18,230 
17,008 16,285 
,229 54, 
099 18,411 
17,037 15,331 
17,001 15,931 
IOWA 
State total. 2, gr he 2,470,939 
Neo sae 196 13,891 
: Adams..... 10, 156 10,437 
ninson. Allamakee 17,184 16,328 
Atifubon. 24, 24,835 
udubon . 11,790 2 
Bla oe Hi i. 35° rt aonae 
ack Haw 2k 
3,238,503 Boone. ....- 29,782 29,271 
21,254 19°957 || Bremer: .... 47.932 17,046 
rope 148.749 || Bune a Is, os 18867 "367 
a i 
: | Butler....... 17,986 87 


United States—Population by States and Counties 
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IOWA—Continued 
States and ‘ 
Counties 1940 1930 . 
Calhoun.... 17,584 17,605 

2,770 22)326 

Be Ie 
Cerro Gordo 43,845 aea76 
Cherokee... 19,258 18,737 
Chickasaw. . 15,227 14,63) 
Clarke... .\.. 0,233 10,3: 
Clay to. 17,762 16,107 
Clayton... 24,334 24,559 
Clinton. 122 44,377 
Crawford 20,538 21,028 » 
Dallas. 4,649 25,493 
Davis . 11,136 11,150 
Decatur .... 14,012, 14,903 
Delaware... 18,487 18,122 
Des Moines 36,804 38,162 
Dickinson, . 10,982 


~ 


Mills. .. ..2. 
Mitchel... 14,121 7 
Monons.... 8,238 18,213 
Monroe.... 553 15,010 
Montgomery 15,697 wh 
Muscatine... 31,296 29,385 
O’Brien. ... 19,29: 18,409 
3 10,607 10,182 
25,904 
3 15,398 
Plymouth. . 23,502 24,159 
Pocahontas. 16,266 15,687 
Polk...... 1 195/835 172,837 
Pottawat- : 
tamie.... 66,756 69,833, 
Poweshiek .. 18,7 18,727 
11,137 1,966 
7,639 17,641 
i 84,748 77,332 
16,720 131 
7,209 806 
33,434 31,141 
22,428 21,987 
258 4,859 
16,280 17,435 
Van Buren.. 12,053 2,603 
Wapello.... 44,280 480 
Warren. . 17,695 17,700 
Washington 20,055 19,822 
Wayne..... 13,308 13,787 
Webster. 41,521 0,425 
Winnebago. 13,972 13,143 
Winneshiek . 2,26: ,630 
Woodbury... 103,627 101,669 
orth.....+ i 164 
Wright. 20,038, 216 
KANSAS q 
State total. 1, 801,026 1,880,999 
AMen..... z 19,874 21,391 
Anderson... 11658 0) 
ola sek 20 a6 ae 
Barhber..... ; 10; 
| 20,553 
pols Sapa 
Chase - - g 
Chautauqua 9,233 10,352 
Cherokee. -. 29.817 31,457 
“Cheyenne. -. 6,221 a 


474 
KANSAS—Contiaued KENTUCK Y—Continued 
and States and , 
Rouatics 1940. 1936 Counties 1940 1930 
4,081 4,796 38,747 
13,281 14,556 
17,247 8,00 
12,278 13,653 
412 5,238 
‘ 38,139 40,903 
SBR 44°19 49,329 
% 7,43 8,366 
22,929 25,870 
2,93 14,063 
25,171 25,143 
6,377 "29 
8,180 9,210 
17,508 15,907 
9855 10,132 
: 10,092 11,014 
5 at 7.254 20/647 
By / 20/889 22,024 
Mieg : 15,222 14,366 7.640 
he eos Ove: 4,793 5,643 18/526 
i ! Graham... . 6,071 7,772 004 
946 3,092 1931 
11/93 
ae gan 
eS 11,475 
12/833 vane 
22,120 peas 
2,805 12,931 
4,157 41'9 
21,064 
; 14/927 
"437 
11/562 
9/876 
30,778 
17,055 
11/401 
24'554 
6,147 
20/913 
1a2'380 
“Lyon....... 26,424 . 
McPherson. 24,152 apace 
Marion... . ,951 3 
Marshall 20,986 8°725 
eade..... ‘ 5,522 37'449 
Miami... || 19,489 aaa 
Mitchell 11,339 gegen 
Montgome! 49,729 Z 
Nore yao ns 12,431 
a: 1 86 22,968 
16,761 pay 
ae aay 26/266 
jae "093 
oe 1108 
PGenet Sqcege 17275. 16,713 
nas pranats | haere Teles ts: 1981 101768 
\) Phillips..::. , 10,435 12,159 || Leteher 40,59. 35,702 
Wipattaraio: |} ) Lewis...... 15,686 . 14.315 
pt alin) mnie 14.015 15,862 || ‘Lincoln. . 19,859 17,6 
‘)? Pratt... ; 13,312 || Livingston 9,12 8,608 
aelin 9362 || Logan. ..... 23'345 =. 21,875 
en 47°785 || Lyon....... 067 530 
Recon 14'745 || MeCracken 48,534 46,271 
13'800 eC . 16,451 14627 
Bl fs tie 19,882 /111446 11072 
0534 81541 = 27,621 
9,093 17,490 15,719 
11,045 16,913 15,499 
29/337 6,602 "889 
Bi 19:06818'862 
136,330 || Meade... :: 827 "042 
85/200 -: 5,691 4.958 
8038 * 14,629 14,471 
7,400 . 10,853 69,373 
13.545 LOR 14,070 13,077 
10/460 || Montgomery 12,280 6 
2'152 organ.... 16,827 15,130 
4'655 || Muhlenberg. 37,554 37,78 
28'960 Nelson...., 004 16,551 
7334 Nicholas 8,617 8,571 
3 6,470 || Ohio... 24)421 24/469 
See. 10,830 || Oldham 10,716 402 
ay 2/882 eciey seers ete 10,710 
/ \ 1 oi In fp} Peces » “ 
Wienite = “3't85 —3°579 || Bendleton’: 10,392 10,875 
Wilson,.:: | 17;723 18,646 ; 
Woodson... 3,014 Sra28 Benes = 68,267 
Wyandotte. 145,071 141,211 Palast j 
yee f 4 te) on 
_' >. KENTUCKY syveceen 3,3 
State total. 2,845,627 2,614,589 || Rowan 
Adair. . / 18,566 , 16,401 || Russell 
15,496 15,189 || Scott. . 
81936 8,494 || Shelby 
27669 2584 Sieeecr Sera ey 
j 4|| Spencer. ... 6,757 
11,451 +11.075 Saylor... .5<> 13,556 


United States—Population by States and Counties 


KENTUCK Y--Gont 
States and ip 
Counties 


541 . 
Avoyelles, 39,256 ch 
Beaureg: 4,847 14,4 
Bienville 23,933 2. 
Bossier 3,162 e 
Caddo. ..... 150,203 124,6 
Calcasieu ... , 50 4 a ' 
Caldwell. ... 12,046 10,4. 
Cameron... 7,203 
Catahoula... 14,618 | 12,4 
Claiborne. >, 29,855 2 
Concordia 14,562 1 
DeSoto. 31,803 31,0) 
East Baton #7! 

Rouge 88,415 ‘68,22 
East Carroll 023 i : 
E. Feliciana. 18,039 17,44 
Evangeline 497 25,44 
Franklin. 382 30,56 
Grant .... 15,933 15,77 

ria 37,183, 28)1) 
Iberville. . 27,721 65 
Jackson.,.. ,807 13,38 
Jefferson. 50,427 40,0") 
Jefferson % 

Davis... 24,191 19,7 
Lafayette. . 3,941 38,82 
Lafourche. 38,615 32, 

10,959 11,60 
Lincoln. ..,. 790 22,83 
Livingston. 17,790 18,208 
Sov. 18,443 14,833 
Morehouse.. 27,571 23,68 
atchi- % 
toches. 40,997 38, fig 
Orleans. .... 494,537 458,76 
Ouachita... 59,168 5A, 333 
Plaquemines 12,318 9,60 
renee | 

oupee. . +004 21,000 
Rapides... 73,370 45! 
Red River. 5,881 16,077 
Richland, , 28,829 26,375 
Sabine. ...., 23,586- 24, t 3 
St. Bernard 7,280 6,511 
St. Charles, 12,321 12,0) 
St. Helena... 042 LS 
St. James... 16,596 15,33 
St. John the ') ae 

Baptist 14,766 14,079 
St. Landry 71,481 60,074 
St. Martin 3 21,76" 

t. Mary 31,458 29,35 
St. Tam’any 3,624 20,9 f 
Tangipahoa. 45,519 46,227 

‘enSas ... .. 5,940 15,096 
Terrebonne 35,880. 29,8164 

CRE 943 § 20,78) 

ermilion. 37,750 33,684 
Vernon... .. 19,142 oi) Dai 
Washington. 34,443 29,904 
Webster . 33,676 20,456 
ae Baton 4 

ouge. . .. 11,263 1 
West Garroll 19,252 
W. Feliciana 11,720 
Winn. :..... 16,923 

, MAINE 
Statetotal. 847,226 
Andro- 

Scoggin. . 76,679 
Aroostook., 94,43 
Cumberland ¢ 146,000 
Franklin.... _ 19,8 


{AINE— Continued 


tes and ¥ States and 
nties 1940 1930 Counties 1940 1930 
reo) 21.159 20,286 || Macomb... 107,638 7,14 
on. ar. 767 37,826 Manistee... 18,450 Th409 
S 82/550 72,9384 neh pee was 1 .076 
ok ee : i 
MARYLAND Mecosta. . 6,902 1e738 
-e total 1,821,244 1,631,526 Menominee. 24,883 23,652 
i 86,973 79,098 Midland. . 27,094 19,150 
Missaukee._ 8,034 6,992 
68,375 55,167 Monroe. .... 58,620 52,485 
155,825 124,565 sp eae 3 27,581 27,471 
Boas 859,100 804,874 morency. 2,814 
aeetee 10,484 9/528 || Muskegon 94/501 84,630 
17,549 17,387 || Newaygo 19,28 17,029 
9,054 .878 | Oakland. 254,068 211,251 
aa 407 25,827 || Oceana. 14,812 13,805 
17,612 6,166 || Ogemaw.... 8,720 6,595 
a 6,813 || Ontonagon. 11,359 11,114 
67,312 "449 || Osceola. 13,309 12,809 
21,981 19,908 Oscoda..... 2,543 1,728 
5,0) 1,603 || Otsegh..... 5,827 5,554 
17,175 16,169 Ottawa. . 59,660 54,858 
31465 14,242 ere Tsie. eee 1 nae 
83,912 20 oscommon x ri 
soy anaes (Semen. “eae are 
4 095 . Clair... — 76, +06¢ 
ri rt ooo? St. Joseph. . 31,749 30,618 
62 15,189 || Sanlac..... § : 
0,965 23,382 Schoolcraft 4 
Soe 18,784 18,583 Shiawassee. 
68,838 65,882 cola 
34,530 1,229 Van Buren. 
ester. 21,345 624 | cee ee 
MASSACHUSETTS Werlord. ... 
: potals 4,316,721 4,249,614 \ 
Rhstable.. "37,295 32,305 || .= MINNESOTA 
1 273 120.7! State total. 2, ate. “ee 2,563,953 
637 Aitkin. 865 15,009 
669 4,9. 


MICHIGAN 
‘total. 5,256, 6,106 
3 


Koochiching 

Teva ui Parle 

Lake of ae 
Woods.. 

Le Sueur.... 

Lincoln. .... 

Lyon. ....-- 


¢ wpa 
Mahnomen, 


436 5008 9 
20/863 19,274 || Ramsey .. : e721 
THe. G8es tas “gis ab be 
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MINNESOTA—Continued 
States and j 
Counties 1940 1930 
Renville.. 24,625 23,645 
Rice 32 29,974 
10,962 
12,621 
596 
14,116 
9,709 
15,865 
62,121 
18,475 
« 10,185 
14,735 
26,170 
938 
17,613 
77. 9 
as i 14,412 
Washington. 26,430 24,753 
Watonwan.. 13,902 12,802 
Wilkin 0,475 9,791 
Winona. 7,795 35,144 
Wright 7,550 27,119 
Yellow 
Medicine. 16,917 16,625 
MISSISSIPPI 
Statetotal 2,183,796 2,009,821 
27/238 23/564 
26,969 65 
21,892 19,712 
30,227 26,035 
0,429 9,81: 
67,574 71,051 
20,893 8,080 
; 20,651 19,765 
Chickasaw . 21,427 20,83 
Choctaw. . 13,794 12,330 
Claiborne. .. 12,810 12,152 
Clarke. ..... 20,596 6 
IEG: tiptoe 19,030 17,931 
Coahoma 48,333 46,327 
Copiah 33,974 31,614 
Covington 17,030 15,028 
Soto... 26,663 5,43} 
rrest.. 4,901 Poh 
Franklin. 2,504 12,268 
George.. / 8,704 7,523 
a at 9,512 10,644 
renada. 19,052 16,802. 
Hancock 11,328 11,415 
Harrison. 50,799. 44,14 
Hinds...... 107,273 85,118 
Holmes. 39,71 38,53: 
Humphreys 26,257 24,729 
Issaquena. . 6,433 ee 
Itawamba.. 19,922 18,225 
Jackson.... 20,601 5,97 
18,634 
291 
14,281 
41,492 
21,881 
19,978 
12,884 
52,74: 
12,471 
21,803 
eye 
26,357 
29,987 
35,796 
19,923 
24,869 
Monroe.....: 37,648 36,14 
Montgomery 5,703 15,00! 
Neshoba. ... 27,882 26,691 
Newton.... 7A, 249 22,910 
Noxubee. ..- 25,669 5,560 
Oktibbeha.. 22,151 19,119 
Panola....+ . 421 648 
Pearl River. 19,125 19,405 
Perry..-+- ; 9,292 8,197 
Pike. ....- ° 35,002 32,201 
Pontotoc... 22,904 At} 
Pretitiss.... PEE 19,265 
uitman.... . 30 
Rankin. a 27,934 20,353 
Scott.....-+ 23,144 20,91 
Sharkey... 15,433 13,877 
Simpson...+ 2,02: 20,897 
Beate - Sado 19,403 18,405 
Biome giant gh 
Sunflower. . . 
Tallahatenie 34,166 35,568 
Tate....+-. 19,308 17,671 
Tippah..... 19,68: 18,6; 
Tishomingo™ 16,974 16,41 
Tunioes -.... 22,610 4; 
nion.. Fk 2180, 212 3 
althall ... ’ 13,873. 
¥ ae 


415 


ee ty vk ee RE 


na gerard 
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476 United States—Population by States and Counties me {iF 
. -MISSISSIPPI—Continued MISSOURI—Continued © NEBRASKA—Continuedk # 
. -MISSISSIPPE—Contiauer— || 
{ tat d } Statés and S States and + 
py carrermeaue bse Counties, 1940 | 1930 Counties 1940 1938 
= Bh ra WE LE Ne TE ERE FS TO Seana een ars Sa ~ 
4 F 2 
"Washington. 67,576 64,310 |) St.Clair.... 13,146 
Wane. . ~~ 16928 ~—=—«15,295 || St. Francois. 35,950 [4 3] 
Webster... 14,160 12,128 || St.Louis.... 274,230 17) 
Wilkinson. 15,955 13,9. St. Louis 16, 
Winston.... 22.751 21,239 City...... 816,048 - 5, 
Yalobusha.. 18,387 17,750 || Sainte i 
Yazoo. ..... 40,091 37,262 Pons pee eae : | 
i MISSOURI Schuyler..., 6,627 a 
State total. 3,784, 93 3,629,369 || Scotland. ... 8,557 . 145) 
Adai 20,24 19/437 30,377 i! 
is'oi8 13,466 11,831 mi 
12,397 13,421 11,224 tbs : 
‘ Audrain. . 22'673 22,077 00 172 
: 3,546 22,803 11,298 Eee 
Hae 14148 14,560 13,701 ie 
i 19/531 22,068 10,323 Tes 
& "142. ~—«11,708 19813 a: 
: 12/269 25,586 é 
341991 30,995 V734 12,8 
941067 98,633 17,492 oC 
34,276 23,697 12'794 a3 
11,629 12,509 17,226 1 
23/004 19,923 6,345 30,2 
Se ae * 8,971 9,142 17,967 C 
a) '- 2. 
ee 81,775 33,208 MONTANA $e 
J arrou..... * ea 
Postini: 6226 5,503 || Seatetorel. 558.456 34 
ei eee 19/534 20,962 || Bie Horn... itis 271! 
Gedar...... 11,697 11/136 || Siaine 9568 12}1) 
Ghariton.!; 18,084 19,588 |! Broadwater. 348d Sold 
Christian 13,538. 13,169 || Garon... 11°85 ‘3,644 
_ Clark. 10,166 10,254 eae ik 
1, 
10,011 
16,4e 
917 
SOS) 
6,77 
19,11 
’ 1909 3 
) in 
DM int) 
1,83) 
ahs 
U 
\ 19.65 
t OO 
2) eee ee | “Sy 
Hickory .... 12.35 
Holt .. 12°62 
owal fa 
Ho 19,90 
Tron. 
gene 78.70 
fasper. z ye 
Jefferson... © 32,02 Bz563'|) Sere aee srs 2 igere 
ae 22,413 || Missoula.’ 20°038 
nlede. ... 16,320 || Musselshell 5,7 
fayette, 27856 29,259 || Park. .... 11,566 
Lawrence... spree tes Phips es . 
Lincoln. .. dasae * “43.023 | Ponders; 1.) 76,746 
Linn. . 211416 23,339 || «Cree 
Livingston, | 18,000 18,615 || p > aie 159 
MeDonald., 15,749 13,936 || prNitie “17° 152 
Macon..,. 21,396 23,070 Rapa 410 
Madison, .: 9,656 (418: |! Richland 12,978 
aries..... 8,638 8,368 || Roosevelt +20 
Marion. .... 81,576 33,493 || Rocepvd 
_* Mercer..... 8,766 91350 || Sanders... 6,477 
‘Miller. /..... | 14,798. 16,728 || Sheciawa’ |”: 6,926 
Mississippi. 23,149 15,762 || Siver now.” 7,814 
UMoniteny.., * 11,775 12,173 || Bayer Bow... 53,207 
Monroe.... 13,195 — 13,466 || § ones 694 
Montgomery © 12,442 Toto rass 3,719 
Morgany... 11/140 10,968 || pocgat sets 6,922 
New Madrid 39,787 30,262 Treas wate . 6,769 
Newton)... 29,039 26,959 Vallee e tt Secs 1,661 
Nodaway..: 25,556 26,371 || Wheetiand: Pie iat NEVADA 
oa 13,390 12,220 || Wibaux... 2161 9,767 || Statetotal. 110,247. 
Genbess s+ Rete Thvagy || Yellowstone 41,182 30,785 || Ghuechill... | bgt? 
Pemiscot. Donen eny\, ~ 7.284 || *ellowstone ; lark: seeee 16,414 | 
Rerry....:. 15,358 13,707 NaviPk.t. 43/5) 624| ampueine sro BOSS 
Phebe 1a? 15,308 NEBRASKA Bemeralda., 1554 
; Bee) ; 18,001 oc habia 315, id “ ; 
e710) Tsigez —-13°819 || Adams... uh Br 19770968 ll Pande st Paap 
, ,289 15,206. || Linco 3.6 
he bi Fee a : 
’ ’ H 6 \ in ‘ 
Niges 1,538 1584 |} Nye.. ; 3°98 
eat 1127) 14,738 || Ormsby. i; 
io 10,736. 11,861 || Pers ‘26 
0 7,169 || Storey 


12,606 11,176 ||. Brov ~ Bigga ‘Storey. .. 
25.562 © 247354 II Buffalo... ~~ 23,655 of $88 ll Whitepind: 


| NEW HAMPSHIRE 
and 


nties 1940 | 1930 


25,442 


NEW JERSEY 
e total. aA 165 4,041,334 
I : 124,066 823 


0 124, 
9° 64: 384 977 
97,013 93,541 
255,727 252,312 
28,919 29,486 
73,184 69,895 
ere $37,340 833,513 
72,219 70,802 
a 690,730 
36,766 34,728 
197,318 187,143 
17,077 12,208 
161,238 147,209 
125,732 110,445 
37,706 33,069 
309,353 © 302,129 
42,274 36,83 
74,390 65,132 
29,632 27,830 
328,344 305,209 
e 50,181 49,319 
NEW MEXICO 
531,818 
69,391 
881 
23,980 
18,718 
18,159 
972. 
30,411 
4,311 
,050 
8,646 
4,374 
4,821 
Sime. « 21,154 
05: 
6,457 
23,641 
10,981 
By 17 
12,111 10,828 
25,352 21,381 
OF! 11,109 
13,898 11,444 
17,115 14,701 
27,910 23,636 
826 56) 
962 184 
11,422 9,611 
18,528 14,394 
11,026 269 
9,095 11,036 


NEW YORK 


te total.13,479.202 12,588,066 
ee, 221,315 213,953 


408'748 303,05 
1,889,924 rer 32. 


; 


NEW YORK—Continued 
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"United States—Population by States and Counties: 
NORTH CAROLINA—Cont. 


/ 


4 
ATT 


States and ; States and ‘ 
Counties 1940 1930 Counties 1940 1930 
Niagéta.... 160,110 149,329 || Pamlico 706 93290 
Onelda..... 203,636 198,763 || Pasquotank. 20,568 19138 
Onondaga... 295,108 291,606 Pender..... 7,710 686 
Ontario. .... 55, 54,27 Perquimans. 9,773 10,668 
Orange..... 140,113 130,383 || Person... 25029 22,039 
Orleans. .,.. 27,7 »79. Pitt... 61,244 54,46 
Oswego. ... 71,275 M645 ||, POWs. - 11.874 10,216 / 
Otsego. .« 46,082 46,710 || Randolph, . 44,554 36,259 © 
Putnam .... 16,555 13,7 Richmond.. 6,810 34,016 - 
Queens..... 1, 297,634= 1, 079,129 || Robeson. ... 76,860 66,512 
| Rensselaer.. 121,834 "119'781 |} Rockingham 57,898 51,083 
Richmond., 174,441 158,34 Rowan..,.. 9,206 56,665 
. Rockland... 74,261 59,599 Rutherford. 45,577 40,45: 
|| St. Lawrence 91,098 90,91 Sampson... 47,440 40,082 
\| Saratoga. . 5,60 63.314 || Scotland. 23,232 20,174 
; Schenectady 122'494 125,021 || Stanly. 32,834 30,216 
} ence. 20,812 19,667 || Stokes. 2,656 2 
|| Schuyler. - 12'979, 12,909 || Surry 41,783 39,749 
25,732 24,983 wail 2,17 11,568 
| 192 089 
i 55i ei! 
i] 7,90 40,979 
| 27,294 
| 94,757 
\| Washington. j { "114. + 15,165 
\| Wayne. ee i 58,328 53,013 
1| Westchester. 573,558 520,947 43,003 16! 
Wyoming. . 31,394 28,764 50,219 44,914 © 
Yates...... 16,381 .*16,848 20,657 18,020 — 
NORTH CAROLINA 17,202 14,486 { 
|| State total. 3, 571,623 3,170,276 NORTH DAKOTA 
| Alamance. . 7,427 42140 || State total. br ao 680,845 
Alexander. . 13,454 27922 || Adams..... 343 
Alleghany . . 3417 118 Barnes..... 17sid 18,804 
8,443 29,349 || Benson... 12,629 13,327 
2,664 21,019 || Billings. . 53 3,1 
3,561 11,803. Bottineau 13,253 14,8 
36,431 35,026 Bowman, 36 5/119 
26,201 25,844 || Burke.. 7,653 9,998 
27,156 22/389 || Burleigh. 22,736 19,769 
17,125 15,818 || Cass.....++ 52,849 139 
108,755 97,937 || Cavalier. 12,923 14,554 
zy 8,61 29,410 || Dickey..... 9,696 10,877: 
59,393 44 331 Diyide....- 7,086 | 9,636 
35,795 28,016 |} Dupn.....- 8,376 9,566 
5, 5,461 Eddy..----- 5,741 6,346 
18,2 16,900 || EmmoBs...- 11,699 12,467. 
20,032 Al Foster. -...- 82 6,353 
51,65 43,991 || Golden ( 
24,726 24,177 Valley 3,498 4,122 
18,813 16,151 || Grand Forks 34,518 31,956 
1,572 11,282 Grane BARC 264 10,134 
Clay..." «« 405, 5,4 TIZGS. .-..- 5,818 6,889 
Cleveland... 58,055 51,914 Hettinger. 7,457 8,796 
Columbus. . 5.663 37,720 idder..... 6,692 03k | 
Craven. . ,298 66 La Moure 10,298 Dehie aor 
Cumperiand 59,320 45,219 || Logan.....- 761 | 8,089 
Currituck. . 70! 6,710 || McHenry. -. 14,034 15,439 
eS eee 041 202 || McIptosh, .. 9 9,621 
Davidson. 53,377 47,865 McKenzie. . 8,426 9,709 
Davie..-.-. 4,909 4,386 MeLean.. ee 16,082 17,991 
Duplin..... 39,739 35,103 || Mercer. O11 9,516 
Durham.. 80,244 7,196 Morton. . > Sai 184 19,647 
Edgecombe. 49,162 7,394 Mountrail. . 10,482 13, 
Forsyth-. 129 10,203 
lin. 38: 4. 3,859 4,26: 
5 15,671 14,757 
»20) 9,074 
15,626 16,252 
10,061 10,983 
53 5263 
20,519 21,008 — 
583 760 e 
693 9,298 t 
6,616 7,373 
4,419 687 A 
932 150 ; 
15,414 15,340 Bs 
193 6,972 : 
oss 281000 ae 
7,200 8,393 nit 
12/300 | 12,600 4 
20,747 ,047 
,981 33,597 : 
11,198 13,285 
16,315 9,553 ; 
OHIO a 
State total. 6,907, 612 6,646,697 . 
Adams..... 21,705 20,35) 
Allen.....+. 73,303 69,41 . 
Ashiaud . 29,785 26,867 
Ashtabuld, 68.674 361 
Athens..... 6,166 44,175 Ay 
Auglaize... . 28,037 3,034 ; 
Belmont.... 5,614 »719> é 
BrowD....-< 1,6 148 
Butler. ...-. 120,249 114,084 » 
|. ; 3,289 || Carrol 17, 16.087 
Orange. veo | <a Cham 25.258 AR F 


4 


A478 
OHIO—Continued 
Cate ; 
i States an: vous 1930 


Counties — 


oe 


(Ottawa... | 
Paulding: : 
1a) a Rape 


OKLAHOMA 
a perat 2, aoe nese 2, an 040 


20,452 
32/277 

77 

28/115 

‘ 41/419 
17,470 

4,142 

‘ 5,408 
24'948 

81, * 11521 

é 38,98 317 
Cotton....: 12,884 5,442 
: Graig oy 1083 . 18/052 
y Cree. 0 55,503 \ 64,115 
Custer: $088 27,817 
Delaware. -. Sete fe 0 
ewey..... > 149 

Wie... oe 466 10,541 


i) % 


OKLAHOMA—Continued 
States dnd 
Counties - 1940 1930 


Pottawa- 
tomie.... 54,377 66,572 
Pushmataha 19,466 14,744 
Roger none 4 10,736 14,164 
Rogers .. 1,078 18,936 
Seminole. 61,201 79,621 
Sequoyah, . 23,138 19,505 
Stephens. . 31,090 33,069 
"ROXAS 0.6 sick 9,89 14,100 
Tillman Ye g 4,3 
Tulsa...) 193,363 187,574 
Wagoner. . 21, 2,428 
Washington. 30,559 TTT 
Washita.. 22,279 29,435 
Woods, .... 14,915 17,005 
Woodward .. 16,270 15,844 
OREGON 
piste total. 1,089,684 953,786 
Baker 18,297 16,7 
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j 


3 
989 85 
21321 "97, 
Tillamook. . 12'263. 11824 
Umatilla. . 26,030 24/399 
Union... ... 17,399 17,498 
Wallowa, 7,623 "81 
Wasco......» 13/069 ; 
Washington. * 39,194 27. 
Wheeler... 2/974 2/799 
Yamhill. 26,336 22,036 
PENNSYLVANIA 
State total. 9;900,180 9,631,350; 
Adams 739 435° 34°] 
Allegheny. ata aay “539 1,374, 410 
Bearcat ws. 156,754 | 149/062 
Bedford ..;: 40,809 37/309 | 


PENNSYLVANIA — Contin 


Statesand : 
Counties 1940 | 


Clarion. .... 
Clearfield... 
Clinton. .... 
Columbia. .. 
Crawford. . 

Cumberland 


Indiana. .... 


Luzerne... , 
Lycoming. .. 
McKean..., 
Mercer ..... 


Montour. ... 
os 126, et! 


Potter Ps) : : 1 ane 49 


178,022 16 “18 
RHODE ISLAND al 


State totaL aS. 346 687,498 
Bristol. .... 8 25,0 


Providence. 
Washington. 


Alkon ae ik 2 2 
Allendale. . 
rey as 


Bambei 


reenville. . 


- 


* 
* 


‘ 
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UTH CAROLINA—Cont'd 1 ; : 
a im TENNESSEE—Continued TEXAS—Continued 
on 1940 1930 . } sated cre States and 
ae pee es -:1940 1930 Counties 1940 1930 
913 Carroll... . 25,97. aa Ee 
545 Canal ea, 7s 26.132 Bell ee RS 44,863  _ 50,030 
46,186 Cheatham .. 91928 9.025 || Blanco... ere) Wnts + 
908 ester..... Rae littowien -. vc: Be 
35,994 Claiborne. .. D637 3 gt3 pomee 1,396 1505 
10°367 Sees. 4. 687 4,313 || Bosque... -- 15,761 15,750 
30,107 Gocke...... apees > ari7e || prasoria. 50,208 45,508 
33,281 | Coffee. .. ... 18.959 16,801 Pp actdind gs ita F885 
.o7 Crockett. ... 7 4 Se y , 
36,512 Crockett. i 1s bes 17.359 || Brewster 478 624 
63,707 Davidson,.. 257.267 222, goes SRF 590 
37,111 Na 10,2 10 6,362 901 
104,843 1 25,924 26,382 
17,192 ! 18 18,334 19,848 
127,733 3t 10,771 10,355 
2°463 | , 24,893 31,397 
oat eek Beep 
41,011 = 83'202 77,540 
a 58.663 "340 ees tet 
_ SOUTH DAKOTA 9°40 33,496 30,030 
=" 642,961 692,849 55: el 7 oil eat 
mstrong. . : 6,61 : ’ 
Oey any?) 7,130 11G-S28 || Cherokee eee 
19'648 ~~ 22,917 7a 91673 || Clay ....... 9'524 9 14,545 
3,983 45 58 22193 || Gochran.... 238 1962 
10,241 11,737 ; 16,213 || Coke. 4590 5.253 
16,560 16,847 2 24117 || Coleman... 20,571 23,669 
29,676 31,458 £ 26,063 || Collin 7.190 46.1 
a1 aaG i 17,658 Collings- 4 ‘ 
Boot 81589 : 26.452 || worth... 1080) | intes 
5,033 5,629 || Houston 6432 , 6,555 ||Gomal...... 12,321 1,984 
3.449 16.703 || Humphreys. 12,421 12,039 Gomanthe.. 19,245 18,430 
59 21 171914 oe Ler 
17,014 2/209 99 
6,755 "902 
6,023 10,486 
15,336 23,406 
56 26,778 
814 5,2 
5,709 25,422 
~ 6/348 17,805 
7,814. 29,019 
8,08: 9/901 
5,168 13,872 
10,552 51,059 
= 91554 7549 
3515 15,574 
7,562 34,016 
7,166 12 
400 21,377 
3'010 30,882 
6.624 4'037 
12,668 13,603 
3/113 29,086 
ees at 
5 , 
aoe 127686 
10,831 ' 
"41 23,759 
19,093 2 Fe 13,871 
13,171 Roane. , 24,477 
51045 ‘ Robertson.. 29,046 28,191 
91793 Rutherford. 33,604 32,286 
81353 5, 
8,880 0: 04 
9,735 
"107 
6,836 
57,697 
"341 
23,799 
"585 
4614 
15,887 
5,754 
5,36 
12.8 381 5. 
2'668 3'852 || Wayne...;. 1 12,134 
. 5,714 5,898 Weakley.... 29,498 29,26 
91937. 12,712 hite...-.. 15,983 15,54 
13/270 14/891 Williamson, 25,220 22,345 
11,673 148 Wilson..... | 28,267 23,929 
7,27 ,791 
980 «2.474 TEXAS 
ae 827 State total. 6,414,824 5,824,715 
16'725 16,589 || Anderson... 37,092 | 34,643 
2/875 4,039 Angers: a wun at 136 
eling. a , 
i). TENNESSEE . ATADSAS. ---. 3,469 2,219 4.6 
te total. 2,915,841 2,616,556 Arcber..... 7,599 91684 || Henderson., _ 31,822 30,583 
\ on... 26,504 19,722. || Armstrong.. 2,495 3,329 Oo vee 106,059 ©. 77, 
rd 23°151 21,077 || Atascosa. -.. 19.275 15,654 || Hill....... * 38/355 43,036 \ 
11976. 11,237 || Austin. .... 17,384. 18,860 || Hockley... 12,693 ;298t "i 
8,338 . 7,128 ailey...... 6,318 6.186 || Hood....... 8,67. 6,779 
41/116 33,989 | Renaech. t 4,234 3'784 || Hopkins.... 27 29,410 # 
7498 22,870 SAtTOD aL a1 610: 28,888" || Eouston-icss 31/137 . 30,017 i 
311131... 26,827 || Baylor..... 7.755 7418 || Howard... 20,9 22/883 
"880 8,035 CO devs env 16,481 15,721 |) Hudspeth... 3,149 3,728 
P a | 


a 
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TEXAS -Coatinucd | 
‘Stat and 
egrets 1940 1930 


: Lipscomb. .. ms 
Live Oak 


McMullen .. 


M seam 
M ay 


oe 


ies afi Hee pati CS 
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TEXAS—Continued 
Stat and 
Spades 1940 1930 


6,141 6,7 
Wise. 19,074 19,178 
Wood. 24,360 24,183 
Yoakum inane Gara 
Young B 5 
Zapata 3,916 2,867 
Zavala..... 11,603 10,349 
UTAH 
— yeer 550,310 507,847 
Beaver..... 5,01 5.136 
Box ‘elder. 4 18,83: 17, "810 
Cache. . 5 29,797 27424 
18,459 17.798 
564 411 
15,784 14,021 
8,958 81263 
7,072 7,042 
5,253 “~ 4,642 
070 1,813 
8,331 7,227 
7,392 8,605 
2,561 2,235 
9,613 9,945 
2,611 2,536 
f 2)203 1.956 
y 2,028 1,873 
Salt Lake. ¢, ) 212;633 194,102 
San Juan, 4,712 496 
Sanpete, |/ 16,063 16,022 
Sevier... 12,112 11,199 
Summit. 8,714 9,527 
Tooele. ..., 9,133 9,413 
Uintah 898 9,035 
Utah... 57,382 49,021 
Wasatch.... 204s 63 
Prosninsten: 9,269 . 
Wayne.. 2,394 2,067 
Weber. ..... 56,714 52,172 
. VERMONT 
State total. ae 231 359,611 
dison... . 7,944 17,952 
Bennington. 23" 286 21,655 
Caledonia. .. 24/320 27,253 
Chittenden. 52,098 47,471 
eae 490 067 
Franklin 29,601 29,975 
Grand Isle. 802 3,944 
Lamoille. . 11,028 10,947 
Orange 17,04 16,694 
Orleans. .... 21,718 23,036 
Rutland./..° 45,638 45 
washington 41,546 41,733 
Windham. . 27,850 26,015 
Windsor. . 37,862 37,416 
VIRGINIA 
State total. Pig theta 2,421,851 |, 
ccomac. . 33,030 ~ 35,854 
24,652 26,981 
22,688 20,188 
8,495 8,979 
20,273 19,020 
9,020 8,40! 
57,040 ~ 26,615 
42,772, 38,163 
7,191 8,137 
29,687 29,091 
731 031 


Statesand a a 

Counties 1940 js = 

i 

Buchanan,.* | 31,477 t r 

| Buckingham 13/398 + es 

Cam haps co & 
y: 


ee ee rit 


Charlotte... 


Fluvanna. . 7,088 ak 
“ Gioos 
0 aos 4 
635 1 
54S Li 
ee 
2H 
12366 
1271 | 419 
18,500 pri 
ets ame 
(87: ae 
13,381 13% 
907 “3 
6,954 ‘aq 
431 6 
7,855 ray 
8,786 5 
39,296 . J 
20,291 Jl 
13,665 1 
844 
8,465 
7,149 i 
Mecklenburg 31,933 rz 
Middlesex. * 6,67; ay 
Montgomery 21 ,206 19,}) 
Nansemond. 22,771 a 
on . 16,241 6, 
New Kent 4,092 4 4 
Norfolk 35, 828 30, 
Northamp- WW 
TOW aves 17,597 18 
se eee : 
‘berland.. 
eas y 
Orange, . 
Bago. .b..6-2 
Patrick. .. 
Pittsylv: ania 
Powhatan . 
Prince 
Edward 
ce 
rs 
Princess 
Anne, 
Prince 
William 
Pulaski. 
Rappahan- 
nock . 
Richmond 
Roanoke. ... 
Rockbridge. 
Rockingham 
ussell. . ..)y 
cott.ws. 
Srenendien 
myth. ...... 
Southamp- 
tom... 2.2 
Spotsylvania 
Stafford 


Independent Cities 
Alexandria. . 33,5: pie ; 
Bristol (a)... 

uena Vista. @ 


$7 aa 2 


RGINIA—Continued 


1940 1930 
9,400 15,245 
6.461 —_ 6,839 
32,749 22,247 
10,066 6,819 
5,8 6,382 
8,768  _7,232 
8,679 11,327 
"541 40,661 
10,080 . 7,705 
37,087 34,417 
144,332 129,710 
30,63 8,56 
50,745 45,704 
6,9! 6,227 
193/042 182,929 
9, 9,206 
8,038  _7,857 
13'337 11,990 
Ik... 11,343 10,271 
ee ro 3,778 || 
nehester . 12,09 10,855 


3)Population Bristol City, Sul 

n County, Tenn., 1940, 14,004; 

12,005. 

hey WASHINGTON 

‘to total. 1,736,191 1,563,396 
6,209 7,719 


8,365 
12,053 
412 


NINO Hé 
Ransee & 


9 
eee 
Assos 


fakima.... 99, 
|| WEST VIRGINIA 


e total. 1,901,974 1,729,205 
our .... 19,869 18,628 
celey...- 29,016 28.030 


a4 ‘Urban Territory 


of 25,000 or more. ...- +: 
S Of 10,000 oF more... <+* 


rae nited States—Population. by States and 


‘ No. | P 
=n Piaces 


- ' 


States and 
Countie> 1946 1930 

Boone.....! 28,556 24,586 

BraxtoD..,. 21.658 2.579 

Brooke .... . 5,513 24,663 

Cabell. ..... +4 736 
12,455 10,866 

5,206 


Wood = 3 
Wyoming... 


59,883 


wk 
Grant..... 38.469 


S$ POPULATION, 


1940 1930 


opu- No. |, Popu- 
lation |Places 
eh) eka 
515,910,866 
9| 6,456,959 


456, 8| 5,763,987 
7,827,514 24| 7,956,223 
7,792,6 56| 7,540,966 
7,343,917 98| 6,491,448 
417,093 185| 6,425,693, 
9'966,898| 606 9,097,200 
6,681,894, 851 5,897,156 
5,025,911] 1,332 4,717,590 
205} 5,026.8 3,087} 4,820,707 
4,315, 10,346) .4,362,7 
47, 902.896)... +=. 44,636,770) - 
92 7,987,989 93|36,225,736 
412)52,748, 876|49,242,877 
1,077162,715,897; .982'58,340,077 


latior | |Places|’ 
Pecvmmantens 4 


‘ 


> 
Counties and by Groups 481 
WEST VIRGINIA—Continued 


_WISCONSIN—Continued 


States and 
Counties 


Marathon. . 75,915 70,629 
Marinette. . 36,225 33,530 
Marquette.. 9,097 9,388 
Milwaukee... 766,885 725,268 
089 28,73 
27,075 26,386 
93: 899 
70,032 62,790 
18,985 17,394 
7,897 450 
21,471 21,043 
26,197, 26,567 
35,800 33,827 
18,467 17,284 
94,047 90,217 
20,381 19,525 
80,173 74,206 
73 16,081 
24,842 25,455 
3,700 32,030 
11,540 8,878 
& 5,378 $3,516- 
Sheboygan. . 76,221 71,235 
Taylor..... 20,105 17,685 
Trempeleau 24,381 23,910 
Vernon..... 29:940° > 28,537 
Wiles: 3. 5s07 8,894 7,294 
Walworth 33,103 31,058 
Washburn 12,496 11,103 
Washington 28,430 26,551 
Waukesha 2,744 52,358 
Waupapa 34,614 33,513 
Waushara. 14,268 14,427 
Winnebago. 80,507 76,622 
Wood...... 4,465 37,865 
WYOMING 
State total 250,742 225,565 
Albany...-. 13,946 12,041 
Big Horm... 12,911 11,222. 
Campbell. . 6,048 720 
Carbon... .. 12,644 11,391 
Converse 6,631 7,145 
Crook. 5,463 5,333: 
Fremont 16,095 10,490 
shen..... 2,207 11,754 
Hot Springs 4,607 5,476 
Johnson .... 4,980 4,816 
Laramie... . 33,651 26,845 
Lincoln. .., 10,286 10,894 
Natrona... . 23,858 24,272 
Niobrara. .. 5,988 4,723 
Park .. 10,976 8,207 
Platte...... 8,013, 9,695 
Sheridan... 19,255 16.875 
Sublette. ... 2,778 1,944 
Sweetwater 19,407 18,165 
2,543 2,003 
7,223 6,572 
: 5,858 4,109 
Westou..... 4,958 4,673 
| Yei’stoneN at ; , 
416 * 200 


Pk. (part) 


1940 


1930 


ja hl cs 


UNITED STATE CLASSIFIED BY GROUPS 


1920 1910 
su- | No. Popu- No. Popu- 
lation |Places| lation 
310,145,532 3) 8,501,174 
9| 6,223,769 5| 31010,667 
13 0,838 11| 3.9491839 
43| 6,519,187) 31} 4,840. 
76| 5,265,408 59| 4,178,915 
4143] 51075,041| 119) 4,023,39 
aes ames) ade) Sate 
1,255} 4,385, 1,060| 3,728,194 
4.032) 4,714,490] 2,720 4.2384 
i 4.254,751| 9,112) 3,930 
is 825) 5°383,406|. ..-+- ai 308185 
68/27,429,326| ~ , 50}20,302,138° 
285 (37'769'775|  228|28,504, 
759\44,804.443) 597}34,053,318 


Ca. eee oe 


~ 


A a 
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ge 


ee Doscsess 10,142,169 


Oe ae a es a ee 


“Not reported; :|... 78,602|.....|.0. Not reported 


! i % 4 = “ag yi - <7 “ak L aes %2 


U. S. Population; Age by Single Years, Color, Sex. 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census; data are for 1940 
White 
Age || Age 
Male ; Female Male | Female Male Female 
All A@ges|59,448,548/58,766,322|6,613,044/6,841,361||50 to 54. .| 3,451,717 3,228,590) 
50 : 814,56 801,858) 


Under 5..| 4,701,470} 4,528,035) 653,338 
nent 1. Bee ens 871,336 


White Nonwhite 


100 e over 


679,083 


Age of White Population, United States 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census > 
Total White Population 


Total White Population 
Percent Age Number 
1940 1930 1940. | 1930 1940 


4,716,439 
0 


Age Number 
1940 1930 


~l 
oo 
_ 


RE NWWOWORUIDNNAIWDOOOO 
ANIPNOOWOROP ONE DD 


oe 


ee 
= 


ANINIWOOOS 


HOONON RAIN OPIWHWO 
1 COW MAIDEN ONE WOL~O 


BENDA OO 
UCT COD GO 
HENNOwOrApD RED 


S 

g 

BERSERKER SR: 
WOR or 


DOD H POD IMIG GO OY 


pono. E900 
aa 


75 and over. 


75 and over. : .} 
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Total Mal 


4 


All ages. ,.. 118,701,558 110,286,740 100.0 100.0 All eueay «..| 59,695,815] 55 ee 100 ala 
Median age... 2.95, ZEDING wilek ees Median age... MOREE lnaeaere. : fe 


se 5 onl Ol 


: 


a ’ 
- Sas ra ad 


4 United States—Population, Male and Female by States and Cities 483 


as U. S. Population, Male and Female, by States 

n/ Source: United States Bureau of the Census; data are for 1940 

White All Classes White 
Male Female States Male Female Male Female 


61,341 48,906 57,984| 46,046 


219958} 206,834 JN 244°909| 246,615| 244,608 

: . 5 ; 246,381. 
560.322} 546,180 || N. Y 6.690.326| 6,788,816 6,408,192! 6,47 

2 Day , eat Ds ’ , ’ Ns! 1,354 

S33. 410) $42,097 N.C 1,772,980 1,798,633] 1,281,762| 1,285,873 
227,748 246.578 || Ohio. {| 3,461,072 Neto 3,291°080| 3,275,451 
Gei ato] Surg | Que | MESES] Ete ay] aeetie| ie 
,016,6 ,021,59 ; : ; OL 
Brssia) «a4 | Be] *Sibaba| SARS) “aaoa| Aas eh 

’ of . * 2) = oe 4 | - 
-864,706 1,640,617 8. C.. 935'239| 9641565| 540,597| 543,711 
271,503) 1,249,188 || & 332.5141 310.447| 320,188] — 208,887 
873.095) | 861.401 Tenn, 1,445,829| 1,470,012| 1,199,580] -1,207,326 
$29,625) 1,301,800 Texas 3,221,103] 3,193,721] 2,768,259) 2,719,286 
757.879) 754.380 Ctah 278,6 271.690| 274,587 ; 
424.327| 420.216 || Vtewees 182/224| 177,007| 181,975 : 
762,801) , 720.650 ya... 1,349,004) 1,328,769| 1,018,119 ; 
2,072,515 2,185,081 Wash 905,757 0,434 ; 814,459 | 
2,584,459) 2,453,195 || Wi Va 968.582} 933,392| _ 907,906] 876,196 

15,169] 1,393.873 | fis. .°.| 1,600,176) 1,537,411 1,587,193| 1,525,559 
1 336-137 1 300170 Wyo...| 135,055] °115,687| 132,782) 113,815 
288,979 251 493 | Total |66,061,592|65,607,683 |59,541,380|58,850,660 


POPULATION, MALE AND FEMALE, CHIEF CITIES 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census: data are for 1940 


68,328 
293,837 


PRR Ts ENS Se 
Cities Total White 
100,000 or - 
Female More Male Male | Female 
117,046 Minneapolis. 234,542 i 231,726) 255,373 
66,212 || Newark. 213,840 . . 191,749] 191,785 
104,432 || N. Bedford 53,401 51,1 54,827 
350,89: New Haven 78,333 75,285 78,977 
81,706 || New Orleans 234,277 164,966 9,8 
384.914 || New York. . 3,676,293 3,778, 702 3,455,003 3,522,498 
72,042 Norfolk, Va. 2,949 978 27 
282,985 || Oakland.... 149,227 141,584| 146,352 
55,779 || Okla. City. - 774 89,418 95,297 
2,421 || Omaba..... 108,750 102,712] 108,928 
52,068 || Paterson 150 67,371) 67,929 
36,137 || Peoria, Ill 51,83: 50,36 51,842 
47,540 || Philadelphia 5: 822,266] 856,311 
1,567,074 || Pittsburgh... 330,007 8°791] 310,445 
509,465 || Portland....| 149, 135 145,776] 153,931 
396,487 || Providence..| 12 1,797 118,555| 128,349 
139,371 || Reading, Pa, 3,954 52,969 55,677 
127,7 Richmond. . 90,220 62,032 69,674 
,0 Rochester.. . 157,574 155,867| 165,687 
162,228 || Sacramento. 3,49) 50,13! 678 
64 St. Louis... . 391,798 339,697 1097 
720,845 || St. Paul....| 137,561 135,348] 148,051 
50,30: Salt Lake C. 3,229 2,511 76,188 
52,520 || San Antonio.| 123,508 114,441 119-peh 
58,19 San Diego... 103,638 100,200 96,746 
59,687 || 8. Francisco. 2,441 301,69: 301,009 
72,174 || Scranton 68,593 68,18: 71,463 
60,1 Seattle..... 183,526 174,997| 179,104 
79,111 Somerville 9,33 184 52,703 
43,330 || South Bend. 50,228 48,443] 49,219 
83,4 Spokane 60,416 59,80 ‘088. hile 
82,0 Springfield 72,24 70,70 75,658 1 
150,309 || Syracuse * 100,296 99,182| 104,458 ‘ 
174,709 || Tacoma 55,038 54,078 {D033 - pula 
57.275 || Tampa, Fla 442 41,37 43,666 a 
144/422 || Toledo, Ohio 140,001 132,738| 134,851 i 
50,856 || Trenton. ... 62,175 57.452; 57,909 
187,162 || Tulsa, Okla. 68,18 60,9: 65,427 B 
21 Utica, N. Y- 48,857 48,57 51,414 | fe 
85,963 || Washington. 317,522 227'748| 246,578 3 
723,3 Wichita. ... ,99 52,199] 56,987 vena 
141,896 Wilmington. 55,494 48,474 49,701 a 
geeze|| Wore | 3h tel ee 
Yonkers.... , : sist p 
84,652] 83,06 77,223| 75,83? — 


Youngstown 


American Mother of the Year ; . 


Je Foundation Mothers’ Committee; 60 East 42nd St,, New York City - 
inations sent to. the Golden Rule Foundation 
e American Mother is. selected annually from nom» e 
i e requirements; she must be a successful mother 
Sie eee based on Oot per children: eo a 5 ee those traits most 
oral strength, patience, & ection, kindness, unders rt fey jee 
MOL ne Coe sense ot eocial and Sorld relationships and must have been active. ee 


ment or in some other service ior publie benefit. wee” te 
ille, Ga. 1941--Mrs. Dena Shelby Diehl, Dany. le, Ky. : 
oe enon. Neve | 1942—Mrs. William N. Berry Greensboro, N.C 
maha, Neb. . 1943--Mis. Alexander Thompson, Onn ( II, ‘aa 
Dallas, Tex 1943-"Mre, J. McFarlane Phillips. Ff tsourgh. Pa. 
1 i945_-Mrs. Harper Sibley. Rochester, Nv ¥- \ 


a 


* 


- ph 

Le eee eg ape Rec oi 
484 U. S.—Population, Urban, Rural; American Indian a | 
U. S. Population, Urban, Rural, White, Native, Foreign Be. 


Source: United States Bureau of ths Census; data are for 1940 — 


+ a\e ROR 


White and non-white White z Fi 
‘ *Foreign- Lh He 
A aes Usbanaa Rural Total Native bone Nat’lized | A rf 
941] 1,977,020 14849,097| 1,837,140 11,957 7,568 Reqs 
ae 173,081 : 355280 426,792| “389,955 36,837 11,947 2.2 
4 Arkansas. 431,910] 1,517,477 1,466,084 1,458,392 ; : 3 
California. a 4,902,265] 2,005,122| 6,596,763] 5,725,870 870,893 473,042 34 
Colorado...,.....-, nO Bai.Ga0 ee PRD pos sey ont nor aae 18 
etal ppieiae se 5 16: , y , 5 , 5 
ed a sd thes Drsiaest = Gers 30,528] "215,698 14’833 81891 ae 
a 
§ Bs 
a 
(; 1 
- 1 Ol E 
3b 
275% 
‘ 214 
i 7 
12 
"4 + 
fe 222 
i 191 
‘if 8 
= i 
~ | 
f 149 9] 
‘ Be 
wa. reg > 
; Pennsylyania, 9,426, § 258, 
; Rhode Island. 59,96: 701, 564,02. 137,78 87,7 38, 
Bd: South Carolina 1,433,693} 1,084,308} 1,079,393 4, 3,129 
q South Dakota. 4,87 619, 575,023: 44,052 34,171 $ 
We SECDHESSCE) .. oo... ese 1,888,635; 2,406,906] 2,395,58 11,320 6,83 . 
: BRGEAS SSG. s an.. « 3,503,435} 5,487,545) 5,253,157] 234,388 75,498] 139, 
it Utah..... Jen] dQARsS ,817 542,92 510,622 32, 22, 6,- 
; Vermont... .5...5-. 235,992 358,806 327,079 31,727 16,733 11,:, 
Me ¥ ee amidase b 3 6 1,733,098} 2,015,583] 1,992,596 22,98) 14,818 
Washington.,........ 14,222} 1,698,147} 1,494,984] ~ 203,163 137,328 S4 
West Virginia....... 1,367,682] 1,784,102} 1,742,320 41,7 4 17,¢, 
Wisconsin........... ¥ 3,112,752 823,978 288,774 210,000 a 
; r Wyo Ria ne 5s 157,165 597 229,818 6,779 11,510 ay 
4 Total U.S. 57,245,573|118,392,040|106,795,732| 11,109,620| 7,177,960| 3,189, 5 
" m *Including those not reported. 4 
° = | 
K The American Indian 4d 
; ; ‘ Source: United States Bureau of the Census 4 
3 ' State 1940 1930 State 1940 1930 State 1940 | 1930 State | 1940 192 ; 
ae Alais..< 464 465 4,747| 4,871 23,347) 28 
e Paret 43,726 50 64 114) 
ay 408 2 1,103| 10H 
19,212 34,510} 28,941 3,611 2,80 
: "305 8:851| -6. 16| et 
162 22,546] 16,579 19 7 
{ ie 14 5 10,114 4 11,394 2 
Pee...) 190 40 338 25) ol 
ty ID 66 «515 690 587 63,125] 92,725 12,265] 11,54 
5 #8 106] 43 4,594 4,776 2,349] 8 
A 54 +O OlIMo 19a] 318 U.S : 
on ||}U.S...../333,969/3: 
4 223 285]!Neb ‘ 1, 234 959 Y ee i 
2 The 1940 census states that of the 329,478 native pos, Fox, Ae Ottawa, Delaware, Gros Vex 
r Redskins, males numbered 168,964; females, 160, fied tres, Menominee and Potawatomi tribes. pA 
PS 82,720 of "the males were 21 years old and over, as Athapaskan Sine (47,418) includes Apache 
is were a 017 of the females; urban Indians totaled | Navaho tribes. 


24,653, of which 13,149 were 21 years old and over. Troquojian. stock (52 ney = yenes in Troquo’ 
/ The 1940 census gave the total of native U. S. | Wyandot, Cherokee and K 
; Indians as 329,478 as against 328,845, a revision of |, Muskhogean (33,633) enges Chickasaw, 
the 1930 total. In 1940 alien Indians born in the | taw, Creek and Seminole. 
Americas outside the United States, totaled 4,491 Shoshonean (15,985) embraces Bannock, 
en. ae negetnat 3,552 in 1930. anche, Hopi, Paiute, Shoshone, Ute. : 
‘ ans— (1920) , 244, 437; (1910) 265,683; (1900) Siouan (37,329)—Crow, Dakota, Mandan, Osag 
y 23180: (1890) 248,253. » Endiien Ind noiaines dota) auok a eeeee 
| The American Tralens came originally from Asia an land holdings total about 5. 000 acre 
and migrated from the Pacific Coast south and | 24 1887 they had 137,000,000 acres. The chief In 
east, according to the Smithsonian Institution at reservation lands are in Arizona, California, 


} ida, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Michi 
Washington. Mi 
; innesota, Mississii 
The Indian population ieee was estimated | yada, New Mexico Pe nae PE 
¥ eee. at 846,000. In 1865 there were 294,574. North Dakota Oklahoma, Ore Ss ak 
The Indian’ population in 1930 consisted of ‘ gon, South D 


Texas, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin and Wyom 
“170,350 males, and 162,047 females. | . yi n 
tne -1930-census shows. 41 linguistic stocks di- | rug the 332,397 pee Indians in 1930, # 


full-bloods totaled 153 q 
* vided into 96 tribes; about 35,000 Indians were not : ) 
. ~ xeported by stock and tribe. Pipscep eae eee ii in 1910. ‘The proporti 


4 full- : f ; 
The Algonquin ‘stock, totaling. 40,670 includes EE era eh: Hishe nt na) aie 
Arapaho,. Blackfeet, Cheyenne, Chippewa, Kicka- ' (4; 


TS eo Meee 


Colorado... 


daho.. 
Miinois ., 


ie 
ee 


0 


aad 
furkey 


Per 
.. 


Country 


Source: 


ans foreign born, an 


612; Italy, 
2,410,951; Canada—Other, 2,001,773, Eng 
xico, 1,076,653, Czechoslovakia, 984,591, Norway. 924,688; C: 

ry, 662,068; Denmark, 443,815: ‘ in, 394,811; Yugoslavia, 383,393; Bel ae 7 


Ware /,, 
& White Stock me: 
: 5,23 


1 : Newfou 
} E 


United States—Population; For 
of Birth of Foreign-Born Whites 


United States Bureau of the Census; data are for 1940 


Den- | Eng- Fin- 
mark | land 


26 


2,384; France, 349,0 


ny 
47,001, Latvia, 34,65 


lan ; 
ndlarci2.’ All countries. 34,576,7 


land |France| many |Greece| sary 


319,971|138,175 621,975| 117,210 102,930] 1,237,772 163,252|290,228)572, 


es not named above were © 
53,958; Bulgaria, 8,888; Ca 


Rumania, 1 


FOREIGN WHITE § t 
d natives of foreign or mixed parentage. - ‘ 
05,859; Russia (J.S.S.R.), 2,610,244; Irish Free 


Vos 


eign-Born Whites 


Hun- | [rel’d 


Ger- 
(Eire) 


land | Russia Sweden | States Norway 
Nevada. .!. 162 
344 3,250 
5,803 71,182 
37,169 281,080 
69 30 
21,637 1,194 
ve Sele e s 404 50,959 
183 86 
Slits 6,129 3 
RE en 2/259| 117,319 
are 427 i 
57 
8,708 486 
92 945 
1,169 3,681 
1,166 
89 1,258 


Virginia. ..- 329 1,104 
Washington. 26,489 3,119 
W. Virginia. 51 4,245) 
Wisconsin... 23,211) 31,487 
Wyoming... 5 447 


534; Northern freland, 1 
Netherlands, 110,064; «361: 

; 15,940; Scotland, 279,321; Sp: 47,707; 

Asia, bathe Wales, 35,360; Yugoslavia, 161,093; 


. 11,109,620. 
TE g Bea? 4 


1,301,390; Austria, 7 
8,386; Scot- 


Greece, 326,672; Switzerland, 293,973; 
2,601. Portugal 176,407; sree | an a, 
ther Asia, 85,924; 


,, 202, 
. Belgium, fa, 109,407; ‘Turkey in ‘Asia, 95,839; 
a Gouth America, 67.568; Cubs. ndies, 65,714; Other Burope, 
LpAereDURe, 27,166; . 


and other West : 
Australia, 26,898; Bulgaria, 15,688; 


e 
! 


ee aa ae Be! 


486 U. S.—Population; Families, Their Children; Native, Foreign, Negn ) 
Estimated Number of Families With Children, 1940 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census’ j 


| Families With Specified Number of Children 
Age of Children 


All 2 
Families | None 1 2 3 4 5orn 
Winders Senne 2 osha. 2 «tas 34,948,666/32,967,853) 1,944,858 5,549 4 
Under 2 years fa at Gis oe 34,948, 666/31,446,345| 2,978,402) 521,415) 2,41 P 
UnderS*years............. 34,948,666/29,850,255) 4,024,076) 1,006,804 66,321 ¥ 
WAG en ALY CATS estos byes es 34,948,666/28,610,732| 4,715,906) 1,426,781) 186,50 4 
Under 5 years... 5... 2.2.2: 34,948,666/27,519,339| 5,234,583) 1,811,735) 346,894 a 
Under GO VeOre esc es. ke: 34,948, 666/26,496,062| 5,608,173) 2,163,236} 534,908 24 
34,948, 666/25,555,286| 5,877,316) 2,487,855) 740,252 61 
34,948,666/24,676,285| 6,072,010) 2,789,687 53,805 1165 
34,948,666|23,841,661| 6,217,935) 3,072,283) 1,167,864 1 i] 
34,948, 666/23,037,323) 6,336,459) 3,338,643) 1,376,155 278 
34,948,666)/22,252,502| 6,444,633) 3,591,208] 1,573,823 $8 . 
34,948,666/21,479,743) 6,555,194) 3,831,871| 1,757,439 5 
' 34,948,666/20,714,904) 6,676,566) 4,061,976) 1,924,995 
ait 34,948,666/19,957,166| 6,812,861) 4,282,310) 1,075,907 
34,948,666/19,209,019) 6,963,870) 4,493,113) 2,211,015 
\ 34,948,666/18,476,271| 7,125,075} 4,694,067| 2,332,581 
i 34,948,666/17,768,049| 7,287,643) 4,884,308) 2,444,290 
34,948,666/17,096,792| 7,438,423) 5,062,418) 2,551,253 
¥ 34,948,666) 16,478,256) 7,555,001| 5,226,425] 2,659,998 
‘ . |34,948,666/15,931,514| 7,562,545] 5,373,808] 2,778,482) 1,474,190 
, - . 134,948,666) 15,478,956) 7,623,842) 5,501,494) 2,916,084) 1,558,649 


s Reproduction Rates of U. S. Population 


Figures show the number of children born per generation for every 1,000 women born during t® 
preceding generation. (Statistics based.on samples of the returns of the Censuses of 1940 and i9%6 

Urban-rural figures for 1910 sample adjusted to the 1940 classification. Rate not shown for nd 
whites in areas having, in 1940, less than 25,000 nonwhite women 15 to 49 years old.) 


ae = ALL CLASSES WHITE NONWHITE 


AREA AND SUBJECT /|1935 to/1930 to/1905 to/1935 to/1930 0/1905 to} 1935 to/1930 to/1905 
1940- 1935 1910 1940 1935 1910 1940 1935 9 


NET REPRODUCTION 
RATE 


United States. ........ 978 984 | 1,336 957 972 | 1,339 | 1,137 | 1,074 | 1,32% 
55 
: i 108 
Northeastern States... 794 828 | 1,120 797 835 | 1,134 746 703 “60 
North Central States. . 944 942 1,308 952 953 1,324 833 751 71 

_ a ae 1,182 | (1,197 | 1,614 |. 1,154 | 1,197 | 1.687 | 1,253 | 1,195 | 1,479 

A 712 742 764 726 766 874 679 682 568 

Rural-nonfarm............ 1,211 | 1,250 | 1,591 | 1,222 | 1,272] 1,668 | 1,189 | 1,190 | 1,456 

Murdi-farm. 2. ........... 1,812 | 1,802 | 2.199 | 1,696 | 1,740 | 2'222 | 2'076 | 1929 | 2°17 
West..... Uo eee 941 892 | 1,166 933 881 | 1,162 | 1,166 317 1,17 
GROSS REPRODUC- a 
TI RATE 'e 


United States....... 1,101 | 1,108 | 1,793 2 

Jo eee 8 39 | 13298 1, 
Rural-nonfarm.......... 1,294 1,296 1,956 2. 

Q Rural-farm.../ 77.0!" 1!) 1,878 | 11844 | 21663 3, 
Pe) 8 919 | 11476 19 
; 1.044 | 1.626 1,19 
4 1,382 | 2,39. 2, 
4 874 | 1368 1 
xis | 3 : 

‘ t 003 ; ; 

- 1,003 | 1,479 958 220 2 


U. S. Population—Native, Foreign, Negro 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


Males per 


Race, nativity, 94 
and region” Boge: $ 1930 100 females 
Total Male Female Total Male Female 1940 | 1930 
United States: —_————_——_—_ - 


l classes... .. 
Rone Rit | 59,448'548] 58'7 3 Tio'aee s46 
Native.... 2.1! 10 732] 53/437,53 819 "3 
Roe born. . iS pasate OotLOT 0: 40 7,502,491 
"Other races..::°| ~’588'887 "344/006 ean ee Be 


035,474 
358,883 238,280{ 140.5 | 1 
UNITED STATES NEGRO POPULATION, 1940 


0 
ae 


Number State Number State Number 
aor nite (eee) | RE adh tl 
AS: 2.21] 65,138 pshife. qi 

. : ental 
A 176 Raho 1,304 ; 571,221 


aaa 

“a4 ith Ohio ses 339,461 

rae r 168,849 
2,56 


ssouri.. 244/386||Pennsyivania.| — 470';e5)| 
387, H Montana.,...! | -_1,120||Rhode Island. (PdZ 
121.916] Nebraska, | 22 | |- 8. ‘Carolina... 814964 i 


7 
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“Marital Condition of U. S. Civilian Population 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


ae tees Males 15 Years Old and Over Females 15 Years Old and Over 
Single Married Widowed | Divorced Single Married | Widowed| Divo: 


580,400] 11,667,700) 27,194,540] 4,892,600) 764.080 
428'073| 10,229°306| 23,444,243] 4,023,372) 477,624 
207.663| 8.772.732) 19,210,238] 3,399,662] 228,565" 
135,203) 8,091,249) 15,852,011] 2,705,990 150,801 


1,270,950} 2,357,821) 247,595 55,713 953,806] 2,398,144) 652,663 88,868 
1,104,877| 2,050,407) 200,734 26,689 $25,258] 2,039,181) 507,961 43,871 
1,083,472] 1,749,228] 189,970 20,146 823,996| 1,775,949} 459,831 33,286 


80,023 100,746 8,410 932 18,912 -69,514 10,002 868. 
106,375 89,432 7,032 813 17,925 56,727 10,407 981 


EYEE sa cid a de 

Note: Other classes include Mexican, Indian, Chinese, Japanese, Filipino and all others. 
"The following data relate to persons 15 years old and over: 

White males—44,774,140; single, 14,807,500; widowed, 1,896,900; divorced, 580,400. 


“White females—44,518,920; single, 11,667,700; married, 27,194,540; widowed, 4,892,600; divorced, 764,080. © 


In 1944, according to the United States Bureau of the Census, there were 41,260,000 males and. 


318,253 365,976 32,228 5,692 123,541 328,869 58,172 6,656 ent 


52,300,000 females who were 14 years’ old and over, Of the males 9,320,000 were single; 29,690,000 were =~ 


married, and 2,250 were widowed or divorced. Of the females, 12,630,000 were single; 32,850,000. were 
married: 6,820,000 were married or divorced. 

The number of families in the United States in 1940 was 35,124,380; in 1944, the estimated number 
was 37,040,000. In 1940, the families included 29.762,800 with a male head, and 5,361,580. with. a female 
inead. White families in 1940 numbered 31,845,220; non white, 3,279,160. The population, 44 years old and © 
tice 1940, in private households was 98,024,916, of whom 48,621,998 were males, and 49,402,918 were 

females. (at 


z MARITAL STATUS OF U. S. CIVILIAN POPULATION BY STATES (1940 CENSUS) iA 
Ss a ee 
Males 15 Years Old and Over Females 15 Years Old and Over 


States a SS 
Single | Married Widowed |Divorced| Single Married |Widowed(Divorced 
Alabama......--- 6,936| 232,468 12,478 
Arizona. .......+- 41 34/974 4098 
Arkansas.......-- 8,05 137,052 10,956 
California......-- 86,012] 570,269 109,073 
forado’........-- 547 92,675 9,765. 
mnecticut.....-. 4'750| 214,005 © 6,729. 
Jaware...-...-- 900 26,865 Bets 
eice ee: P92] 193/365 16/808 
cap 8'176| 266,822 14363 
3,984 6,638 3,044. 
43,516] 803,776 , 57,008 
21'241| 290,237 26,128 
13'372| 238,801 16,002 
10,921| 160,372 12,170. 
11,522| 237,071 14819 
'80 199/90 11/233. 
5,237 80,590 5238, 
6,705| 182,883 9,125 
14,677 4,478 21,938 
3'547| 453,648 35,891 — 
11,571| 303,569 14,721 
5,726| 164,617 59,794 
21,908} 341,598 29,996 
4,907 44,25 3,781. 
6,478| 125,067 7,657 
2,013 6,20 1,311 
3,027 53,017 3,426 
"547| 479,217 14\828 
"443 39,55! 2,984 - 
31,424| 1,598,119 51,755 
36 43,946 11,064. 
Ne 179 64,338 1,988 | 
41,662) 670,983 53,659 - 
15,18 171,037 20,297 
2,50 85,121 11,868 
23,994] 1,119,812 32,064 
2,620 94,78 4,252 
1,848] 177,937 3,275 
2539 61,20 2,710 
10,904) 249,825 17,574 
36,222| 502,692 53,287 
749 45,330 8,548 
1,916 4,2 2,029 
8348] 254,055 11,875 
18'658| 138, 18,489 
"253; 164,932 8,446 
i 9 15,203) 316,735 17,604 i 
ek tae 36,944 58,3 2,154 17,160 ie 1,87, 


a ee 


624,398) 12,751,772 30,087,135) 5,700,092 822,563 


Rt eo NE 
. | 16,376,595 30,191,087, 2,143,552 


- Figures cover the whole population, including civilian. compared to 713,940 married females of . 


Of the, married males 104,936 were 15 to 19 years old, 
“those ages. 
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; Bane ; American National Retail Jewelers’ Association th 
hire lace; fourteenth, ivory; fifteenth, crystal; twen- 
| Seventh, copper, bronze or bra 
app -Phinth, pottery; tenth, tin, aluminum; 
“eppliatn, steel; twelfth, silk. or linen; 
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488 United States—Population, Jewish, Here and Abroad ; 
4 Jewish People Here and Abroad | 


p fi from latest available data, 1938, by the American Jewish Committee, and 
ba Jorigh Statistical Bureau of the Synagogue Council of America, H. S. Linfield, director 
mites wuienieaves the A ye Purine table below, estimated the Jewishiy © 
By i ish Committee, which gives the figures in’ tl f wis 
Popuition Gf ine world, in 1939, as follows: Europe, 5 £20,608 Africa, 598,339; Asia, 839,809; Australa sia 


os 


“See 


27,016; the Americas, 5,283,487; world total—15,688,259. Al & 
Country Jews Country Jews Country _ Jews Country Jews | 

Abyssinia.....]| 51,000|| Bgypt.. 72,550 || Malta........ 35||Russia (U. 

den & Perim. 4,151 Estonia - 4,302 || Mexico. . . 20, BAR) Santos 3,020,1 

Afghanist: é 5.000 }| Finland 1.755 || Moroceo ( } .| _161,312||Saar Basin.... 

Alaska .... 600 || France. .| 240,000)| Morocco (Sp.) . 12,918||Salvador...... 

Albania 204||Germany.....| 240,000|| Netherlands.,.} 156,817||S. W. Africa... 

Algeria 110,127 || Gibraltar..... 886|| New Zealand. . 2,653 |)Spain......... 

ATADIB spi. 8's 25,000) Gt. Brit. & N. 1 Surinam (D.G.) 

Argentina..... 260,000 Ireland..... Sweden:...... 
ustralia..... Switzerland... 

Austria....'... Syria & Leban. 

Belgium...... 5||Tanganyika... 

Brazil. .}..... Tangier Zone.. 

Brit. Malaya.. Trans-Cauca- 

' Bulgaria . Sian Rep.... 
Canada. Transjordan... 
Chile... Tunisia. 6.25 
China. . k Turkmenistan. 
Colombia..... ,045 || Iraq ,970 
Congo (Belg.). 177)|| Irish F. State.. 3,686|| Portug’se E. A. 

Costa Rica.... 500") Italy. .......% 47,825|| Rhodesia (No.) 426 
WFUNGA. .). 055 45,926 || Jamaica...... 2,000|| Rhodesia (So.) 2.023 
UDA oie ers ois 3 « 7,800 || Japan........ 200 || Roumania....| 900,000}||U 
66 Russia 8. 
49,571 
A a 7 : ) in 
Dom. Rep.... 756 || Luxemburg. . . 3,144 Europe. .... 539,272 


JEWISH PEOPLE IN CHIEF FOREIGN CITIES R q 
Amsterdam, 65,558; Bagdad, 42,799; Berlin, | 191,720; London, 233,991; Lwow, 75,316; Manches- 
95,000; “Bucharest, 50,000; Budapest, 204,371. ter, 37,500; Minsk, 53,686; Monireal, 57,710; Mos-) 
Buenos Aires, 120,000; Cairo, 38,100; Cracow, | cow, 131,747; Odessa, 153,243. z 
45,828; Czernowitz, 43,555; Haifa, 58,000; Istanbul, Paris, 175,000: Prague, 35,463; Riga, 43,558; 
47,173; Jassy, 45,000; Salonica, 55,250; Tel-Aviv, 130,300; Toronto, 45,205: 7 
Jerusalem, 79,000; Kharkov, 81,139; Kiev, | Vienna, 178,034; Warsaw, 333,354; Wilno, 54,596. 
140,256; Kishinev, 80,000; Leningrad, 84,503; Lodz, ; 


a oph ys et Raw Tisdeo sD oe © | 
Jewish People of the U. S., Distribution by States 5 
Source; Jewish Statistical Bureau of the Synagogue of America, H. S. Linfield, Director } 

: 1917 + 1927 1937 a 
Per Total Per Total : 
Cent |Pop’I'tion| Jews | Cent|Pop’l’tion| Jews | Cent | 
3.27 |118,140,645/4,228,029) 3.58 |129,257,000|4,770,647 3.69 


_——— 


. State 


amin eh Ai). » 0.47 | 2,549,000} 12,891 2,895,000] 12,148] 0.42 | 
Arizona. .,........ 0.38 459, 1,455) 12,000 1,847) 0.44— 
@NSAS........ vs 0.28 | 1,923,000 8,8 2,048,000 6,510} 0.32 _ 
California ..).. 22)! 2.10 ,433,000| 123,284 6,154,000 157,471] 2.56 | 
Colorado.......... 1.47 | 1,074,000] 20,321 1,071,000] 21/375] 1,99 | 
Connecticut 5.28 | 1,636,000) 91,538] 5.59 :741,000| 93,080) 5.35 
' Delaware 1.77 3,000} _ 5,310} 2.18 1,000] _6,587| 2.52 
D. of C 2.71 000} 16,000} 2.96 000}: 18,350) 2.93 | 
Florida. 0.70 | 1,363,000] 13,402] 0.98 | 1,670,000] 21/276] 1.27. 
reia. ; 0,77 } 3,171,000] 23,179] 0.73 | 3,085,000] 23,781 0.779 | 
Idaho... x 0.24 534,000 1,141| 0.21 000} 1,138] 0.23 | 
In hehe an 3.95 | 7,296, 345,980] 4.74 | 7,878,000] 387/330] 4.92 | 
My ANGIBNR ices ect 0.91 | 3,150,000) 27,244] 0.86 474,000} 28,155] 0.81 
) TCR 0.70 | 2,425,000} 16,404] 0.68 | 2,552,000] 14,089] 0.55 | 
Kansas........... 0.51 | 1,328,000 +792] 0.59 ,864,000| 8,287] 0.44 | 
Taian. 020. ‘tes | Tesao00| 16233] 0:8 | 3132000] a'Saal eee” 
5 +934, i . 132, 1942) 0.70 
Maine...... 0.95 793,000} 8,480} 1.07 j 9, 1.05 
4.56 | 1,597,000) 70,871) 4.44 | 1,679,000] 76,124) 4.53 | 
5.00 | 4,242,000] 225,634] 5.32 | . 4\426, 262,945] 5.94 
2.04 | 4,490,000] 89,462] 1.99 | 4,830:000 105, 01] 2.18 | 
1.36 | 2,686,000] 43,197] 1.61 | 2,652,000 ; 1.57 
0.19 | 1,790,618] _6,420| 0.36 | 2,023,000] _ 4.603] 0.23 _ 
2.35 | 3,510,000] 80,687] 2.30 | 3,989,000] 86,572] 2.17 
0.53 714,000] 1,578) 0.22 39,000] 1,729] 0.30 
1.06 | 1,396,000} 14,209] 1.02 | 1,364;000] 143579] 1.07. 
0.45 77,407 264| 0.34 ‘ 379| 0.37 
0.73 455,000]. __ 2,779] 0.61 510,000} _ 3,328] 0.65 — 
4.96 | 3,749,000] 225,306] 6.01 | 4,343,000] 267,970] 6.17 
0.20 392/000 eK 0.27 422,000} 1,179} 0.28 
5.33 | 11,423,000] 1,903,890|16.67 | 12,959,000|2,206,328]17.02 _ 
0.20 | 2,897,000] 8,252] 0.28 | 3:492’000| °. 7'333] 0.21 
0.19 641,192] _2'749 0.43 706,000) 2,744) 0.39 
3.19 | 6,710,000] 173,976] 2.5 6,733,000] 183,570] 2.73 ~ 
0.23 | 2,397,000) 7,823] '0.33 | 2,548,000 é 
1.13 890, 13,075] 1.47 | 1,027,000] 11,64 
3.72 | 9,730,000) 404,979] 4.16 '| 10,176,000| 434°616 
3.27 04,000] 25,003] 3.56 31,000] 27,813 
0.29 | 1,845,000] 6,851] 0.37 | 1,875,000] 5,905. 
0.18 696,000 1/584| 0.23 92,000] _ 1,963 
0.61 | 2,485,000] | 22/532] 0.91 | 2,893;000| 25/811 
0.86 | 5,397,000 648] 0.86 172,000) 49/196 
SRM EW inieet cs 0.84 522,000] 2,857] 0.55 519,000] 3, 
Vermont.....5.... 0.61 352,428) 036) 0.58 383,000 : 
Virg! 1.01 | 2,706, 265, 
21) O44 | 1883000 
1,23 eae 10} 39; 
191 0.55 i 


m 0 sett of Jewish Immigration to the United States, 1908-1941 . 


‘2 Source; Jewish Year Book 
Admissions Departures 
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Net Increase 


PLC. 
Jews Py GC, Total Jews |——————__|_ Tot 
al 
Jews Total | Jews one 
656,397| 9.78 |2,063,767| 46,838 30.76 7.14 |4,64 f 
36.497|. §.t | 204,074] 1.524 | 63.46 | 5.75 oy a8 ie 
15,108 5.1 199.| 43.42 1.31 169,061 8.8 - 
17,342) 5.8 329 | 22.43 1.89 229,126 743 
3,627 3.28 85.51 | 18.9 16,9 18.3 
3,055 2.6 373 | 87.51 | 12.2 17,610 15.2) 
14,292) 3.3 358 | 67.05 e 141,686 9.8 
119,036 14.7 483 | 30.76 0.41 557,553 21.2 
53,524) 17.3 830 | 64.2 1.5 110,844 47.5 ‘ 
49,719 9.5 413 | 15.57 -83 441,469 11.16 
49,989 7.07 260 | 16.8 -52 630,107 7.89; 
10,292 3.5 291 | 31.51 2.83 201,586) 4.96 | 
10,267 3.3 341 | 25.2 « 3.3 227,496 4.3 
11,483} 3.4 224.| 21.8 1.9 261,809 4.3 
11,639 3.8 253 | 25.21 2.17 229,798) 4.95 
12,479} 4.46 189 | 24.74 1.51 210,475 5.84 
11,526 4.77 299 | 20.96 2.59 191,039 5.88 
5,692| 5.86 319 | 63.70 5.60 35,257 5.24 
2,755 7.74 452 |290.35 | 16.41 | —67,71 
2,372] .10.28 384 |347.15 | 16.19 1,98: 
4,134 14.03 319 |134.96 7.72 | —10,301 
4,837 13.84 330 [111.09 6.82 | — 3,878 
6,252) 17.21 308 4988.59 4.93 512 
11,352) 22.59 232 | 53.21 1 04 23,508 E 
19,736 29.07 255 | 37.13 1.29 42,685 
43,450) 52.35 176 | 32.11 0.41 6,34 i 
36,945) 52.21 150 } 30.33- 0.41 49,295) 
23,737| 45.85 186 | 33.06 0.78 34,661 oH 
12,999,453) 1,237,534) 9.52 \4,492,2341 57,062 34.56 4.61 |8,557,219|1,180,532 13.88 
JEWISH POPULATION IN THE UNITED STATES POLIT 
% Distrib. % Distrib | 
“car and | Popula-| Jews | Per —\| yearand | Popula-| Jews Per |——-—->——_ + - 
Division tion Ct. | Tot. |Jews|; Division tion Ct. | Tot.|Jews ~ 
orth— T9E7s... 30,983,045| 155,251) 0.5 129.89) 4.49 9 
1877.. .}30,428,480 174,930} 0.57|69 .69 76.36 Oy as 34.531.818| 225.940] 0.65 29.23| 5.35 - 
1897....-- 46,945,468) 748,000) 1 59|65.11179 .76 POST cs 38,324,000| 229,049 0.59). ..-0 [eee 
1907....- 55.761,703|1.622,000| 2.91)62 61:91 .28 
T917...... 63,835,562 3.126,394| 4.¢9'61 .59 92 .25||West— 
927... ...|72.7 10,620 3,821,045 5.25161.54\90.39)| 1877.....- 1,338,708] 21,465] 1.6 3.07| 9.37- 
937....%: 78,302,000 |4,322,276| 5.52)..-.+|--- =v 1897... 225. 4:046,917| 62,300) 1.44 5.61| 6.64 — 
: 7 «50 a0! 5'844.500| . 64,700) 1.11) 6.57 3.64 
yith— . TOIT oh. 8.821.866| 107,306 1.22| 8.52) 3.16 - 
1877.....-|11,894,780 32,692! 0.27 27 .24'14.27 1927 5). 5 ees 10,898,407 181,044] 1.66) 9.23 4.26 
33807... 91'113.735| 127,590] 6.64 29.28'13.60)} 1937....-. 12'631,000| 219,322) 1.73)..---|-++-: 
SS 27.180.855 90.185! 9.33/35. 62) 5,05 ‘ ’ 
re were Jews in the original American colonies before 1650. In New York, then New Amsterdam,’ 9, 
ere were Jews in 1654, and Congregation Sharith Israel (Remnant of Israel) was founded in 1655. = 
he first Minister was Saul Pardo (Brown) who came from Newport, Rhode Island, and the first Pep) 
ynagogue was built on Mill Street, now South Williams Street. : th 
as DISTRIBUTION OF THE JEWS IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK BY BOROUGHS, 1937 
Per Cent of |Distrib. of| Per Cent of |Distrib. o 4 
Jews ‘|| Jews to Tot. Jews Borough Jews Jews to Tot. Jews ‘ 
aA pt eet ee - — ; a 
592,185 43.87 29.10 Queens..... 107,855 8.77 : 5.30 — Bry 
974,765 ove 47.30 Richmond. . 9,185 5.47 0.45 we: 
——— ————— ——_—_ Vy 
S105? Total....| 2,035,000 28.08. 1 sees 


New _Buffalo, 21,800; Albany, 9,400; Roches- | New Jersey, 12,800. es ; 

er sao: Syracuse, 14,500; Mt. Vernon, 9,300; Jews in other American. cities—Baltimore, 73,000; - 
fonkers, 7,200. Boston, 118,000; Chicago, 363,000; Cleveland, 90,000; 
New Jersey—Newark, 73,000; Paterson, 24,000; | Detroit, 90.000: Los Angeles, 125,000; Philadelphia | 
srsey City, 21,600; Trenton, 9,650: Atlantic City, 293,000; Pittsburgh, 52,000; St. Louis, 51,000. 


Pity Se ee iY 


Nativity and Parentage of U. S. White Population oa 
= Native White, 1940 ve ah Native White, 1940 ; 
- Area and Foreign- |—— —— Area an oreign= |——>— ee 
Mo ud bo. Foreign or Native ||MotherTongue born Foreign or|. Native 
Berner tons white. mixed parentage White, mixed paren tadey 
East. Europe 
12,181,040] 78,352,180 Russian....- 356,940 214,160 13,980 
344,240 81.160|| Ukrainian... - 35,540 45,280 2,780 
374,040 33,660|| Armenian.... 40,000) 26,440 | 1,880 
,460 9/100|| Lithuanian... 122,660 140,620 9,400 
103,240 61,200}| Finnish .-.-- 97,080 118,460 14,880 
17,840 4.600|| Rumanian... 43,120 20,340 2,060 h 
533,760 518,780 oes aE 4 924,440 773,680 52,980 ‘ 
ua urope: : 4 
2,435,700 925,040 ‘Greek ts. " 2 165,220 £2 seol 6,160 : 
1,428,820 185,820|| Italian....-- 1,561,100} 2,080,680 125,040 - 
279,040 81,760|| Spanish. ....- 428,360) 714,060 Ce ec 
283.520| * ret ies an 83,780 120,51 11,580 
other: i . 
19530 ?: 9g; Arabic... .-- 50,940) 52,760 3720 abe 
8,980 5; aa All other. ...- 63,880 34520} . 13,080 | 
97,300 5,7 "| Not reported. 248,500} 264,060| (2,843,600 _ 


Total..:.... |-41,109,620! 23,157,580) 84,124,840 £ 
P Aree 


MASS SS 


g 
8 ; 
‘ Shecevange of Father’s Day throughout America, | 1944 choice was icuts dee aan ee are 
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— 


Potential Voting Population, by Citizenship 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census; data are for 1940 _ 


: Total Population Population 21 Years and Over 
Btatee Citizens | Aliens Total : 
fee ee ee eee ~ 
Berto. Tats 2,828,442 2,377 1,559,680 2,2\45 
ea as a 472,549 23,232 288,265 21,77 
Arkansas. . . 5 S.. 1.946,361 1,381 1,101,860 1,25 
WBUPOCMIA nies tetas ecb i oecee sees 6,456,090 399,150 4,885,541 380,88 
1,097,071 19,892 713,968 19, 
1,556,594 125,104 1,159,601 121,56 
4/032 177.635 3,95 
652,4 8,437 484,738 78 
1,865,Q74 24,825 1,218,660 1,187,827 23,71 
3,119,51 ,500 1,772,936 1,768,969 2, 
516,7' 147 312,965 305,311 4,928: 
7,625,255 225,972 5,381,944 5,119,854 217,4% 
3,389,99 29,066 2,235,350 2,198,935 Ke 
2; 15,091 1,639,266 1,608,926 1 i 
1,783,424 10,718 1,161,868 1,144,823 10,34 
2,840,344 764 1,635,781 1,630,772 10S) 
EAN oS eo see peek eet 2,353,446 8,234 1,374,947 1,364,933 93 
804,747 35,327 |/- 533,230 493,506 33,10 
1,787,707 23,967 1,185,654 1,153,510 23,08) 
3,965,117 281,069 2,916,202 2,575,477 272 i 
5,000,245 215,994 3,374,373 3,131,722 4,8 ; 
2,724,274 39,513 1,796,857 1,730,547 38,42 
2,181,010 ,700 1,197,617 1,195,079 1,6 zs 
3,745,659 27,777 2,501,472 2,463,726 26,8 
993 196 356,096 343,180 7,86 
1,296,039 12,225 be 817,280 11,36 
460,937 22,3. 325,206 295,859 14 
3,908,252 193,334 2,834,600 2,592,978 185, 
522,248 242 284,296 227 7,798 
12,401,329 904,714 9,350,026 8,327,563 | 859,1395 
3,567,782 1,883 1,929,051 1,925,483 1,73% 
,395 7,099 373,216 358,0' 8 
. F 150,857 4,583,907 146,46 
‘ 2,329,359 801 1,369,196 1,362,438 3, 54:4 
Oregon. . : 1,057,062 24,307 748,212 »121 23,30 
Pennsylvania. 2 9,571,430 260,708 6,351,408 | | 6,031/192 254,44) 
ONGC MRAM EF se le eae “662,496 39,465 474,195 24,8 38,311 
South Carolina 4 536 989,841 re 
South Dakota 388,165 378,40. 4,36 
‘ennessee 1,707,760 1,703,391 2,62¢2 
CSS Sa a ie ran a 3,861,721 | 3,710,374 132,765 
ORS 2 ee 308,439 298,160 7,06 9 
Vermont 228,037 14,248 10,8! ae 
Virginia... 1,575,481 | 1,567,517 4,539 
Washington. 1,192,982 | 131237725 53,856 
West Virgini 1,066,732 1,046,107 16,70 
Wisconsin 2,018,581 1,941,603 54,0151) 
Wonk OTS SS ae aaa 155,433 50,031 4,01) 
CUED SR GOnRCe ae ee Reh 83,996,629 | 79,863,451 | 3,335.39 
‘ at 
, 
POTENTIAL VOTING POPULATION, BY CITIZENSHIP, RACE, AND NATIVITY | 


Citizenship, Race, f Total Population (All Ages) 


Population, 21 Years and © ye 
and Nativity Total Male Female 


hese us Total Male 
URE fil 6 ns bis sss ces -- | 131,669,275] 66,061,592 65,607,683 83,996,629 004, 
Percent citizen... 11222. ° 11°." 7° 96.7 87, 26.4 Wei) 2 bare 
’ TE ROSS Raa Sanaa 127,354,644] 64,076,972 63,277,672 79,863,451 40,111,435 
White—Native ......... eae 106,795,732 53,437,533 53,358,199] 65, 19,586] 32,334,056 
Se a aa 7,250,252 4,119,390 3,130,862 »130,158 4,058,8 
oa US ae aaa 12,865,518] 6,242,187 6,623,331] 7,346,124 3,554,389 
Other races—Native....111 11277 "070 7:8 : 238/098] “"146'783 
UL DR a ee 329,478 i 160,514 156,737 82,720 
Ba or Arsre 40,262 25,70: 14, 18,812 14,328 
642 42,316 37,326 24,42) 3,862 
45,1 aa 3S, fon 5, 37, a Be oes 
j 105 
. Alien, . 3,479,652 1,589,784] 1,889,868 3 
weit a 2 Qheaee] geriel Saecea) Sani] "Sau 
Negro— marist papers... 22.2! dears 10,045 1228 ' 28 7130 ee 865.48 
RMiveaie inka.» os dis 6-<'s ay x a} r, 
Other races—Foreign born. cus. . 91,817 66,144 25,078 arose 6a;5ae 
¥ x i 2,02 3,94 4 
37,242 1,68 5,555) 33,869) oats 
47,305 29,651 17,654 46,54: 29, 
gp a ie) 
S58 SMG) Monde] receeh] | grb 
9/907 5,234) 4'673 ; aT Bs 
. American Father of the Year ey 


f “s : Source: National Father’s Day Committee, 9 Hast 41st Street, New York City. 
abi abe? JO, fgunded, tn spokane, Wash, charge | 
y Mrs. Jo ruce s € National | South Pacific. The 1943 selection also was a 1 
Pather’s' Day Committee ‘was formed (1936) ‘to. tar fi 3 } 
read the sentimental, spiritual and patriotic | of Duited Nations we Atore a enowers in a 


Mark W. Clark, ¢ 
e First Father of the Year selected by the com. mander of thi : ly in’ 
mittee (1942) was Gen. Douglas MacArthur. in President arm? 3. teieeee sas chee re 
5 e i es i ee 3 
Fe x 


we 
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United States—Election Returns 


Election Returns By States 


Source: Official returns by States 
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1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. , 
Cae eembec bar ee Te EEK 
(Presidential vote: 1944, 1940) Ht peng Rep., 54,731; Levering, Proh., 2.147 
i S.),. Br : :, 96,368; 
1940 oe Woolley. ae ep A eee McKinley, Rep. 
4 (Pres.), Parker, Dem,, 79, . - 
Roos., | Willkie, 22,472; Swallow, proh., See Ro ae % 
on’ | Rep. || 1908. (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. "74,374: Taft, Rep 
25,308: Ghafin, Proh. 665; Debs, Soc., 1,399. U 
me. 1,630 90|| 1912" (Pres.), Wilson, Dem.,' 82,438; Taft, Rep., 
2.681 618 9.732; Roosevelt, Prog., 22,680; ‘Debs, Soc., 3 029° “ 
2'328 90||1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 99,409; Hughes, Rep 
1/821 173|| 22.809: Hanly, Proh., 1,034: Benson, Soc., 1.925 ~ 
2'784 858||1920 (Pres), Cox. Dem., 163,254; Harding, Rep 
1/301 33|| 74,690; Watkins, Proh., 757; Debs Soc., 2,369: 
1gis 2'732 52|| 1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 112/966: Coolidge, Rep.. 
3°458 Be mo eet LaFollette, Prog., 8,084; Faris, Proh.. 
1,774 2,617 381|| 1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem. : 
1,984 2:7 1,995|| 120,725; tnomas, *dide Pa we: Hobe aaa 
bens 20% 3 1932. (Pres... Roosevelt.. Dem., 207,910; Hoover. 
1,535 2'153 sea|| 2.030; Eee erchs Le 406;| TNO eee 
948 1,369 434||1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 238,195; Landon. ; {. 
2,846 2/226 125||  Rep., 35,358; Colvin, Proh., 719; Browder, Com.. by 
3/386 3,998) 265|| 679; Lemke, Union, 549; Thomas, Soc., 242 
ert 2,345 50 
’ 1,347 . I 
2,972 4.635 ish Arizona 
3,808 5'603 3,057 (Presidential vote. 1944, 1940) 
2,543 374 1944 1940 
3,106 157 ——— $$$ 
5,432 2,810 Counties | Roos., | Dewey, Roos., | Willkie, 
pend Dem. Rep. Dem. ep. 
7,012 1,238 72 1,969 926 
2,091 6,935 3,371 8,748) 3,170 
3365 2.236) 1786) 303] ee 
"304 21393 1,151 3130], 1,162 
1,691 1,956 739 2,175 619 
1300 3197/2483] 33-034 118 
eis [een 10850 Ret: ee 
il * B . Fi 
bes 275 3,026 ,909 411 1,996. 
5,065) 507 || Santa Cruz... 1,291 727 1,536 978 
2,277 480 Yavapal.... ,395 3,529 6,217 3,987 
2'566 103|| Yuma...-+- 3,472 1,831 4,138 ot HOG 
2,941 Es eres? TET 
2,932 +4 Totals..,.! 80,926] 56,287! 95,2671 54,030 
ieee sAi||_ 1944 (President)—Watson, Prob. 421. Soldier — 
2'284) 70 yote included, no separate tabulation. 
2' 654 1,081 1944 (Governor)—Osborn, Dem., 100,220; Lee, 
4'142 913 Rep., 27,261; Osburn, Proh., 1,161. 
111480 1,883 || 2244, UY: © Senator)—Hayden, Dem., 90,335; 
3953 8§3|| Fickett, Rep., 39,891. 
11311 230 1940 (President)—Babson, Proh., 742. 
ere met PAST VOTE OF ARIZONA 
1.714 140 || 1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 10,324; Taft, Rep. 
3,049 121 3,021; Roosevelt, Prog., 6,949; Debs, Soc., 3,163. 
2,407 670|| 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 33,170; Hughes, Rep., 
2,435 48 20,524; Hanly, Proh., 1,153; Benson, Soc., 174. i 
2,777 938||1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 29,546; Harding, Rep., 
2,462 1,540 37,016; Watkins, Proh., 4; Debs, Soc., 222; 
1,404 46 Christensen, Farm.-Lab., 15. 
3,965 534|| 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 30,516; Davis, Dem., 
4,325 139 26,235; LaFollette, Prog., 17,210. f 
6,284 426|| 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 52,533; Smith, Dem., i 
5,940 2,007 38,537; Foster, Com., 84. 
1,892 80 || 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 79,264; Hoover, Rep., 2 
1,534 30 6,104; Thomas, Soc., 2,030; Foster, Com., 06. 4 
1,394 1,686 || 1936 Soh UD Seay Dem Bee ut ene an 
t 4 a ep., 33,433; Lemke, Union, ~. ; Colvin, Proh., y 
| Totals... 44,540| 250,726) 42,174 384: Thomas, Soc.7 317. c 
"4944 (President)—Watson, Proh., 1,095; Thomas, 
C., 490. Soldier vote included; no separate tabu- Arkansas 
ation. (Presidential vote: 1944, 1940) 
1944 (U.S. Senator)—Hill, Dem., 202,604; Posey, 5 
., 41,983; Parrish, Proh., 3,162 1944 1940 
42, (Governor)—Sparks Dem., 69,048; Mc- — ——— - 
niry, Rep., 8,167, Southard, Com., 402. Counties | Roos., Dewey, | Roos., Willkie 
1940 ig ne ar oa A es 698; Browder, Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. } 
Jom., 5! 19; omas, Coy 2 
ae ig) a te 
i Pres.), Grant, Rep., 90,2 reeley, Dem. 
OP tie. 19,444. 2,861, 3,305} 2,442) | 1,962 
B16 (Pres.), Hayes, Rep., 68,230; Tilden, Dem., 2132 1.239 2004 188 
02,002. 5 . 
gg0 (Pres.). Garfield, Rep. . §6,221; Hancock, 906 122 818 44 
D ag Sinies; Weaver, Greenback, 4,642. 1,464, 1,176, 2,935] 081 
gg4 .(Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 93,951; Blaine. | 1,552 270| 1,592 161 
"Rep. 59,01; St. John, Proh., 612; Butier,!)C 1381 Bt file ipso 
eenback, 873. a we ri Fi > 4 
8 (Pres.). Cleveland, Dem., 117,320: Harrison. 839 582 *838 374 
Jag ie ae tigi pa 138,138; Harrison 2 148 hoa 2,270 129 
2 ae , Dem. 138; Ha’ i - R 
(Pres.), Cleveland, vopie’s 85,181. Decne. 1.579 aol 2067! | 272 


sep., 9,197; Weaver. 


492, 
1944 1940 
ies Roos., { Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie, 
SS at Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
’ d...| .SBS2). L474l, “8, 935 
Ctawtord.-| 1702] Td4l} Yigen] gk 
Paseo Nea a 7 452| 11746) 285 
1,238 266 1,295 118 
1,175 181 1,370 146 
1,370 320 1,329 152 
2,332 897 2,535) 519 
: 1,188 457 1,601 
660 525 883 
3,596 2,069 3,335 
2's6s| 38] 2220 
‘ e. oe 2, a 
Heep 2,157 624 2,814 
1,646 853 1,730 
1,538 576 1,540 
1,779 1,192 2,276 
853 402 1,058 
2,318 414 2,223 
4,095 1,578 3,829 
1,311 593 1,429 318 
1,150 177 1,352 159 
1,810 927 2,484 
Eine Tosat. ial Vane 
/ Lincoln. ‘ 
itt 961 326 1,104 
2.269 1,279 2,831 
2,064 697 1.89 
1,788 2,120 2,196 
842 414 864 
2,873 972 8,019 
3,938 1,298 5,257 
1,311 291 1,494 
573 349 1,012 
1,353 415 1,399} 
710 934 1,202 
3,154 473 2,951 
710 285 783 
2,046 501 2,235 
877 405 974 
2,506: 311 4,138) 
999 764 1,255 
048 805 3,765) 
0 BG he g 465 1,069 
16,470 6,069 14,219 
,ol4 529 1,687 
2,556 643 1,963) 
898 348 992 353 
891 1,409 982 1,292 
6,008} 3,452) 5,249] 1,968 
r 1,356 389 1,374 293 
uid 1,217 664 3,099 433 
,654 446) 1,671 192 
592 549 644) 406 
4,624 833 4,842 489 
\ 1,090 655 1,068 402 
: ,089 3,084 2,873 1,819 
2,532 ,346 3,345 876 
1,377 279 1,280 193 
1164 4g9} 2! 
Totals ...| 148,965 63,551) 158,622 


1944 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 438. Soldier yote 
_ ineluded; no separate tabulation: 
1944 (Goyernor)—Laney, Dem., 186,401; Stump, 


‘Rep. 

 I9da cn 8. Senator)—Fulbright, Dem., 182,499; 
wade, Rep., 31, 

y 1940 (President) —Babson, Proh., 793; Thomas, 
0c. 


PAST VOTE OF ARKANSAS 


1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 41,373; Greeley, Dem. 
and Lib., 37,927. 


1876 (Pres. '), Hayes, Rep., 38,669; Tilden, Dem., 
» —-:1880' (Pres), Hancock, Dem., 60,775:. Garfield, 
Rep., 42,436; Weaver. Greenback, 4,079 
1884 (pies.). Cleveland, Dem., 72, ‘sort " Blaine, 
: Rep 895; Butler, Greenback, 11847: 
pane nis Cleveland, Dem., 86,717; Harrison, 
; = ae ‘fea Proh., 615; Streeter, United 
189. Pies.) SOlavband, Dem., 87,834; Harrison, 
Ben, 46 974; Weaver, People’s, 11,831; Bidwell, 


_ 1896 (Brea, ys Bryan, Dem. and S1o1h, Bro Ss (Roputict),. 
110,103; McKinley, Rep. th 
cat ae ), Bryan, Dem., 


iicisinicy, RSD. I+ 
770; Woolley, 'Proh., bak: oBebs: Soc., ‘27. 
1908" (Pres.), Par! er, pen... at 1434; Roosevelt Rep. 
46.860; Swallow, Proh., 993; Debs, Soc., 1,816. 
1908 ager? ), Bryan, Bern 87,015; Taft, Rep., 
56.71 Chafin, Proh., 1,194; Debs. Pood 5,842. 
1942 Pres), Wilson, Dem., 68,838; Taft, Rep., 
aan Roosevelt, Prog., 21,673. 


ie (Pres. ), Wilson, Dem., 112,148; BENS, Rep. 
47,148; Hanly, Proh., 2,015: enson, 
tag oR foe Dem., 107,408; aarding: Rep., 
1924" ree pobs, & ae a 84,795: Coolidge, Rep 
res. avis, Dem., : Coolidge, 
40,564; LaFollette, Prog:, 13,173. - 
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1928 (Pres. ), Smith, Dem., 119,196; Hoover, R 
77, Thomas, Soc., 429; Foster, Com., 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 189, 602; + Hoo’ 
Reps #8, 481; Thomas, Soc., 1,269; ‘Harvey, Ind, 


1,0 er, Com., 
1936 (Pres), Roosevelt, Dem., 146,765; Landay ne 
Rep., 32, 038: Thomas, Soc., 446: Browder, com | 


164; ‘Lemke, Union, 4 


California | | 
(Presidential vote: 


1944, 1940) 


1940 
Roos., { Willkie 
Dem Rep._ 
148,224| 116,96 
62 128) 
2,762 1,372 
10,684 7,438 
405 1,646 
: 30:00 18.698 
ContraCosta 5 5 19 
Del Norte: . 1,011 034) 1,238) 
El Dorado. . 1,900 144) 2,016 
22,668 48,866} 21,78 
2,409 3,095 2,472) 
9,127 12,329 9,47 
5,979 17. 6,65 
20'hee| 32'202| 10.44 
3.468 307 3,914) 
2/059 1,897 2,2188 
1,896 4,367 1,902: 
666,441| 822,718) 574,266 
2,865 5,749 2,653% 
13,304 11,365 10,97 
965 1,935 1,035 
4,655 7,055} 5, 346% 
6,518 10,501 6,101 
1,288 2,232 1,371. 
378 23 459 
12,246 14,758) 11,817 
7,092 6,771 5,923% 
2,648 5,782] 2.8600 
38,39 28,236] - 36,0700 
4,196 8,402 3,8844 
1,126} 20,003; 21,7796 
oy 23,168 51,351 23,201 
Sacramento. 204) 24611 441] + 2,40 
Banito. . 998 2,253 37,520} 30,511) 
S.Bernardino 38,530| 34,084 71,188 55,4344 
San Diego. 89,959 75,746) 185,007] 122.4409 
8. Francisco. 8,609] 134,163] 20,536] 23,4033 
Ean Josquin. 27,074) 24,357 
San. Luis 8,068 7,793 8,4 7,204) 
Obispo 34,5) 33,590| 29.831] 26/5: 
San Mateo. 15,721) 13,647) 17,237) “14,11 
San Barb 43,869 39, 40,449 40,100) 
Santa Clara. ,357 11,10 10,683 11,45) 
Santa Cruz 5,798 4,023 8,662 a | 
‘ 662 443 1,057 5111 
i 2'335 10381] 15084 Goat 
2 , , , , ! 
Solano... .. 15,949 eet 15,230 18800 F 
Sonoma 15,587 14,29 16,494 14,808 3 
Stanislaus 3,083 3,111 195 3,089 3 
utter. 30 2,903 3,618 2,9133 
Tehama 770 567 431 780 | 
Trinity." || 16,221) 16.006), 3,541) _ 2,004 
Tulare... ., +566 1,864 15,182 11,2 
Tuolumne 16,38 11,071 660 2,471 
Ventura 83 4,233 i 
Wiha . !. es 3,254 2376 “3 
Totals. . 


1,988,564/1,512. 1965} 1,877,618)}1,351 18) 
1944 President) —Watson, h., 14,770; Th 
es hie Mee Teichert, Soc. ater 327, 2 
326. bsentee yote included in totals: Civili 
Simchas oh Sau oe Bute te 
* er aw 
Se Pee coral, bol em 
enator)—Downey, D 
a g. 8. igs y, Dem., 1,728 3885 
Govetiior hale eat Rep., 1,275,287; Olson 
> 93,985; Porter, Townsend, a; 


pen ‘15,501; ‘yaaa 
roh 40 3 
1940 (Presiden Tho} * ea) 

der, Gene a3 oa Beteon eran tae 0.40 nrowal 


PAST VOTE OF faxed 
1872 Cores. tae} 
et ay crs Fron vy, 


1876 (Pres. 
78,614; Tne: Greenback. 44. 


4 6; 
ore Pin ;i02 mpi: 


Cleveland, Dem. 


Bl 
Rep., 102,416; St. John,_Proh, } 
Greenback, 2,017. S “20% By 


1888 (Pres.),. Cleveland, Dem., 117,729; yr 
Pep. 124, $16; Fisk, Proh., 5,761; : t Her‘iso 


<= 


"Rep. 117,962; Weaver, 
“wall, Proh., 8.996.” 


; .), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 


144,618: Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) 
“McKinley, Rep.. 
00 (Pres.). 


Bryan, Dem., 


i904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem.. 
‘Rep., 205,226; Swallow, 
29.535. : 


908 (Pres. 
214,398; Cha. 
: aa SE 
53,914; Roosevelt, Prog., 283,610; 
79,201. 

46 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 466,200; 
62,394; Hanly, Proh., 27,698: 


,250. 

0 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 229,191; 
: Beat Watkins, Proh., 25,204; Debs, 
i924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 733,250; Davis. 
ae LaFollette, Progs., 424,649; Faris, 


Debs, 


Hughes 
Benson, 
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“(Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 118,174; Harrison. 


Rep., 164,755; Woolley, Proh., 5,087; Debs, Soc., 


), Bryan, Dem., 127,492; Taft, 
fin, Proh., 11,770; Debs, Soc., 2 
Wilson, Dem., 283,436; Taft, 


Harding, 


493 
| 1944 1940 
People’s, 29,311; Bid- Counties Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., Willkie, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
Dem., 2,006: = 2 

ee ee ee 
985; McKinley, |! yuma .!i11| © 1/374| 2'847| 1,917] 3,531 

89,404; Roosevelt, Totals. . 234,331 268,731 265,554) 279,576 

Proh., 7,380; Debs, Soc.. 1944 (Président)—Thomas, Soc., 1,977. Soldier 


vote included in totals: Roosevelt, Dem., 14,419; 
Dewey, Rep., 13,836; Thomas, Soc., 102. 
259,862; Best, 


Rep.. || 
8.659 1944 (Governor)—Vivian, Rep., 


_ Dem., 236,086. 
joc. 1944 (U. S. Senator)—Millikin, Rep., 277,410; 
Re Whatley, Dem., 214,335; Whitehead, Soc., 3,143. 
, Son || .,.1940 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 1,899; Babson, 
c. || Proh., 1,597; Browder, Com., 378. 
eo PAST VOTE OF COLORADO 


¢., || 189g (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 

Dem. 161,269; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 1; McKin- 

Prob. || ley, Rep., 26,279; Levering, Proh., 2,110. 

roh.. || 1990 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 122,733; McKinley, Rep., 
93,039: Woolley, Proh., 3,790; Debs. Soc., 714, 


8 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., Proh., 1,162,323; Smith, || 1903’ (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 100,105; Roosevelt, — 
m., 614,365; Thomas, Soc., 19,595; Varney, || 4687: : a. ry 439° . 
‘oh., 14,394 (incl. in’ Hoover yote); Foster, || > PEE hes Swallow, Proh., 3,432; Debs 
Com. '216 (incl. 194 for Gitlow). | 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem,, 126,644; Taft, Rep., 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,324,157; Howver,|| 123,700; Ghafin. Proh., 5.559; Debs Soc.. 7.974. 
Rep., 847,902; Thomas, Soc., 63,299; Upshaw, || 1912 ‘(Pres.), Wilson, Dém., 114,232; Roosevelt, 
Proh., 20.637; Harvey, Liberty, 9,827; Foster, || Prog., 72,306; Taft, Rep., 58,386; Debs; Soe) 
_Com., 1,023. || 46.418; Chafin, Proh., 5,063; Reimer, Soc.-Leb., 
1996 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,766,836; Landon,|| 475. 
p., 836,431; Colvin, Proh., 12,917: Thomas, || 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem:, 178,816; Hughes, Rep., 
c., 11,325; Browder, Com., 10,877. } 102,308; Benson, Soc., 10,049; Hanly, Proh., 
1920 (Pres.),, Cox, Dem., 104,936; Harding, Rep. 
Colorado 173.248: Watkins, Proh., 2,807; Debs, Soc., 8.046; 
t $ ristensen, F.-Lab., 3, 3 f 
ee, Oe 1954 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 195,171; Davis, Dem., 
1944 1940 I 75,238; LaFollette, Prog., 57,368; Faris, Proh., 
|] 288; Foster, Workers, 562; Johns, Soc.-Lab., 378 
Roos., { Willkie, || 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 253,872; Smith, Dem., 
Dem. ep. || 133,131; Thomas, Soc., 3'472: Foster, Com., 675; 
aes \|__ Farm, Lab., 1,092. : 
4,674 4,767 || 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 250,877; Hoover, 
467 2,243 Rep., 189,617; Thomas, Soc., 14,018; Upshaw, — 
7,571 7,988 Proh., 1,928. 
744 869||1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 295,021; Landon, 
1,167 1,567 Rep., 181,267; Lemke, Union; 9,962; Thomas, ~ 
1,75 1808 ae 1, BPS Browder, Com., 497; Aiken, Soc, © 
9,039 10,5 Labor, = . 
2,153 1,933 . 
758 915 Connecticut 
‘eet 1018 (Presidential vote: 1944, 1940) 
7698 s 1121 | 1944 1940 
495 "68 ties | Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., | Willicie, 
ornd| A122 ity Roo’ | Rep. | Demy. |» Reps 
379 “478 || parneld....| .99,781| 103,693] 93,688) 90,905 
80 1,298 |! Gartford....| 127,841 95,224| 114,336 7'982 
1,474 1/077 || Litchfield....| 19,212} 24,019 91537|_ 22,936 
934 1,756 || Middlesex...| _13,551) 14,31 "044|~ 13,436 
13,320 16,766 || New Haven.| 123,450 108,883] 126,072 102,852 
4,136 5,150|| New London} 29,30: 4,1 ; 23,340 
2,141 2,894 4| Tolland. ..-- ‘721 8,2 669 495 
Gan sag Windham...| 14,886] 12,032 _ 14,989 12,075 
171 1,356 Totals. . |. 435,146| 390,527] 417,621| 361.024 
3,974 2,738 1944 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 5,097; Teichert, 
357 526||Soc. Labor, 1,220. Soldier vote included; no sepa-~ 
7,745 8,780 || rate tabulation. ‘ 
oo8 986 1944 (Governor)—Baldwin, Rep., 418,289; Hur- 
1,100 2,481 || ley, Dem., ee McLevy, Soc., 16,475; Borden, 
2,063 1,403 ||,Soc.-Lab., 1,398. : 
2,835 3,871 1944 (U.S. Senator)—McMahon, Dem., 430,716; 
6,402 10,720 || Danaher, Rep.. 391,748; Anderson, Soc.. 6,033. 
8,766 4,859 || 1940 (President)—Browder, Com., 1,091; Aiken, 
1,185 ae Soc. Labor, 971; Willkie, Union, 798. 
2604] 7,049 PAST vats OF CONNECTICUT | igs 
273 229 rpres.), Cleveland, Dem., 74,922; Harrison, 
1,056 1,556 Bett ose: Fisk. Proh.. 4.236. ; F 
1,573 2,313|| ig92 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem. 82,395; Harrison. 
gore ous Rep., 1,033; Weaver, People’s, 809; Bidwell. 
, ’ Proh.. 4,026. 
4,567 5,459 Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist). 
606 589 1896 (eres meY, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 4,336, Mc- 
869 986 || iiniey, Rep., 110,285; Levering, Proh., 1,806. 
919] 1,168]! 1959 (pres.), Bryan, Dem,, 74,014; McKinley. Rep 
bid 484 || 1900 (PASS foolley, Proh., 1,617: Debs, Soc, 1,028 
2,309) 3,115] 940VBres.), Parker, Dem., 72,909; Roosevelt, RSD.» 
18,805| \ 14,185|| 1905 “oe5° Swallow, Proh., 1,506: Debs, Soe., 22%, 
530| (1,021 || 993°"(pres.), Bryan, Dem., 68,255; Taft, Rep 
2,242] \3,075)| 1908, ore Gnafin, Proh., 2,380; Debs, Sof. &2r 
Tie 2,212 || 1912 ‘(Pres.).. Wilson. Dem.. 14.501: Taft. Rep.. 
‘378 $e 68,324; ‘Roosevelt, Prog., 34,129; Debs. S00. 
8 _ 799|| 10,056. ee 
Peet “1,448 )|| 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem. 99,786; Hughes, Kep., 
’ } 514: h., 1,789; Benson, Soe., 5,179. 
479 |) 106,514: Handy, Pic ein.,, 120.721: Harding, Rep, 


1,268 || 1920 (Pres.), Cox. 


= 


fo 


pote: oS 


Se 


——“«- 
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ed 238; Watkins, Proh., 1,771; _ Debs, Soc., 
0,350; Christensen, F. -Lab., 1,947. 
1934 (Pres. ), Coolidge, Rep., 246, 322: Davis, Dem., 


Hae ie qupoliette. Prog., 42,416; Johns, Soe. 


1998. MN sass “Hoover, Rep., 296,614; Smith, Dem., 
252,040; Thomas, Soc., 9 r018: "Foster, Com., 730; 
Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 6 


1932 (Pres.), oneatolk Dea 281,632; Hoover, 
Rep., 288.420; Thomas, Soc., 22,767. 

1936 Cerra Roosevelt, Dem., 382, 129; Landon, 
Rep., 278,685; Lemke, Union, 21,805; Thomas, 
Sec., 5, 683: Browder, Com., 1,193. 

Delaware 
(Presidential vote, 1944, 1940) 
1944 1940 
Counties Roos., | Dewey,| Roos., | Willkie 
Dem, |. Rep. Dem. Rep.. 

New Castle 5 

(ine. Wilmington)| 49,588} 37,783) 52,167) 41,508 

IGF tac ne 61a oe 7,900 7,069 9,226 8,079 

Sussex... 6. - 10,678} 11,895) 13,206) 11,853 

Ge Totals... .. | 68,166] 56,747| 74,599| 61,440 


Proh., 294; Thomas, 


1944 (President)—Watson, 
154. separate 


Soldier vote included, no 
63,829; MacCol- 


370. 
1942 (U. S. Senator)—Buek, Rep., 46,210; Ber! 
Dem., 38.322; Sard, Proh., 776 
s 1940, ;@President)—Babson, Proh., 220; Thomas, 
ioc., 115. 


tabulation. 
~ 1944 (Governor)—Bacon, Rep., 


lum, Dem., 62,156; Jakes, Proh., 


PAST VOTE OF DELAWARE 


is7a. pene). Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 10,208. 
, Rep., 11,115; O’Conor, Lab. -Ref., 460. 


118 feeree ye ‘Tilden,’ Dem., 13,381; Hayes, Rep.. 
10,572; Smith, Proh.-Ref., 236. 
_ 1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 15,181; Garfield, 


ep., 14,138; Weaver, Greenback. 121. 


- 1884 Eres)» Cleveland, Dem., 16,976; Blaine, Rep.. 


13,053; St. John, Proh., 64; Butler, Greenback, 10 

1888 Ceres, Cleveland, Dem.. 16,414; Harrison. 
Rep., 12,973; Fisk, Proh., 400. 

1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., pane 581; Harrison 
Rep., 18,077; Bidwell, Proh., 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and Eeople’s (Populist), 
3,425: Ee er Nat’l (Gold) Dem:, 877; McKinley, 
Rep., 6,883; Levering, Proh., 253. 

1900 ores. Bryan, Dem., 18,386; McKinley, Rep. 
22,535; Woolley, Proh., 546: Debs, Soc., 57. 

1904 "(Pres.), Parker, Dem., 19, 359; Roosevelt, ‘Rep. 
23,712; Swallow, Proh., 607: Debs,. Soc., 146 
1908" (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 22,071; Taft, Rep. 
25,114; Chafin, Proh., 670; Debs, Soc., 239. 

1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem), 22,631; Taft, Rep.. 
15,997; Roosevelt, Prog., 8,886; Debs, Soc., 556 

1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem, 24,753; Hughes, Rep. 
26,011; Hanly, Proh., 566 Benson. Soc., 480. 

1920 (P res.), Cox,, em., 39,911; Harding, Rep., 
52,858; Watkins, Prob. 986; Debs, Soc., 988; 


1924! (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 52,441; Davis, Dem., 
33,445; La Follette, Prog. & Soc., 4,979. 

ae bres. .), Hoover, Rep., 68,860; “smith, Dem., 

1932 (Pres.), Hoover, 57,074; - 


Rep., Roosevelt, 


i nem, 54, 319; Thomas, Soc., 1,376; Foster, Com., 


1936 “(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 69,702; Landon, 
Rep., 64, 014; Lemke, Union., 442: ‘Thomas, Soc., 
179; Browder, Com.. 52. 


Florida . 
(Presidential vote: 1944, 1940) 
~ 1944 1940 
Counties Roos., ; Dewey, |Roos. f 


em. Rep. Dem. 


1944 


Counties 


Roos., 
De 


1 
527 1,888 Ae 
Okaloosa. ... 2,877 626 3,003) ss Ge 
|Okeechobee. . 753 119 822 1y 
range...... 12,008 8,826} 12,821 8,1 
Osceola... .. 1,763 1,4 ,O1 1,4 
Palm Beach. 11,09. 7,628 11,884 7,3) 
PaSt0< .< sant 2,523 1,352 3,091 1,3 
Pinellas. .... 19,574 5340 18,941 13,33 
Polles s..994 7 13,152 5,150 6 5,56 
Putnam... . 24927 163; -3,477| «1,04 
Santa Rosa..| ~ 3,764 1,582 2,910 63 
Sarasota... . 2,129 920 3,773 1,63 
Seminole. ... 2,607 862 150 1,39 
3,443)/ 2,109 4,122 1,3 
2,940 1,352 2,169 9 
1,838 
2,526 
1,828 
905 
8,233 
~ 1,018 
2,569 
Washingtén, . 1,699 
Totals....) 339,377 


1944 (President)—Soldier vote included, no se 
rate tabulation. 

1944 (Governor)—Caldwell, Dem., 361,007; Ack Kt 
Rep., 96,321. 

1944 (U. s. ict iad Bs a Dem,, 335,68 
Draper, Rep., 135,2 . 


PAST VOTE OF FLORIDA %| 


i872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 15,424 
Grant, Rep., 17,763. 


Willkie, 
Rep. 


i 

1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 22,923; Hayes, R ep 
23,849. The figures are those of the Returniba 
Board. zee State Supreme Court gave Tildek 
94 majori $| 


7e30 (Pres. mi Hancock, Dem., 27,964; Garfiel 


1031; St. Jon, Proh.,’ 72 


€p., 23,654. 
os fare ), Cleveland, Dem., 31,766; Bls i 
1888 one ). Cleveland, Dem., 39,656: Ha il 


Rep., 26,659; Fisk, Proh., 418. eH 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 3, as Weave! 

by dak nes 843; Bidwell, Proh., 570: “i 
1896 (Pres Brya: an, Dem d Peo: ses Populist) 

32,736; Palmer, Nat’l (Geld) Dent. fer: Mew 


mar ces Rep., 11,288: arenes, Prob. 654 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem.,+ 28,007; McKinley 
Rep., 7,314; Woolley, Proh., ” 2,234; 2: Maing 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 21, 046; Roosevelt, R 


on P poe Proh., 5; Debs, 2431 7 ‘| 
5,755 1,690 6,714 1, 1 res.), Bryan, Dem., 1, 1b ‘tatt Re) 
ote i27| Pane 373]| 10,654; Chafin, Proh., 553; Debs, Soc, 3,747. 
6)31 1,126] 5/153 684||1912 a Wilson, Dem., 36,417; Taft, Rep 
1,77 355 1,588 261|| 4,279; Roosevelt, Prog., 4,535; Debs, Soc., 4,8 
2,651) 1,769} -2'995|—-1,984||1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 55,984; Hughes, ep. 
6,188 583 6,422 “988 14,611; Hanly, Proh., 4,855; Benson, Soc., 5,35 
"789 404 910] re 1920 Sige ), .Cox, Dem., ee tem Harding, Rep 
1508 264; 1,56% i94|| 44.853; Watkins, Proh., 5,124; Debs, Soc., 5,18 
"251 520 1488 498||1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., ei 083; Coolidge, Rex 

40 180 809 156|| 30,633; LaFolette, Prog., . 8,625; Faris, Pre 
2,46 537 2,888 443|| 5, 498; Nations, Amer., 2,315. 
60,100] 30,357| 51,921] 25,224||1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 144,168; Smith, Den 
1722 5. a 38 526 ep ee ie onary Soc., 036; Foster, Com, 3,7 

i 42) § res. oosevelt, een 206 Hoov 
#058) age AL] 24d tected 

i Po SS E f || 1936 BP Roosevelt, Dem:, 24 ‘Landon 

1 55 136)" Rep., 78,248; ‘Thomas, Soc os HTB. ois 
- *%, 


’ 


ts 


ase Georgia 
(Presidential vote: 1944, 1940) 
1940 


Willkie, 
Re>. 


ae 
eit 


Roos., 
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1940 . 


1944 


Roos., |Dewey,| Roos., 
Dem. ep. Dem, 


Counties 


Miler. ....... 


Ogletho! pe... 
Paulding -« ws 


268,187! 56,506) 265, 


Totals.... F 
1944 (President)—Ind., Dem., electors., 3,373; 
Proh. electors, 36. Scattering, 9. Soldier vote 


included, no separate tabulation. 
1944 -(U. S. Senator)—George, Dem., 272,569; 

Write-ins. Mrs. L. D. Shivers, Ind., 4. ' 
1942 (Govyernor)—Arnall, Dem., 62,220; Fore- || 


man, Ind., 687; Bowers. Ind., 170. 
1940 (President)—Willkie, Rep., 23,934; Ind. 
Dem., 22,428; total, 46,362. ‘Babson, Proh., 983. 


5 
75 Oats ( 


PAST VOTE OF GEORGIA 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 76,356; Grant, 
Rep., 62,550; O’Conor, Lab.-Ref., 4,004. 
i876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 130,088; Hayes, Rep. 


50,446. 

1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem. 102,470; Garfield, 
Rep., 54,086; Weaver, Green! , 969. 

1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 94,667; Blaine. 
Rep., 48,603; St. John, Proh., 195; Butler, Green- 
back, 145. 

1888 (Pres.). 

Rep., 40,453 
Labor, 136. 

1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 
Rep., 48,305; Weaver, People’s, 

Proh., 988. , ‘ 

.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), © 

almer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 2,809; Mce- 

7: Levering, Proh., 5,613. 

81,700; McKinley, Rep., 


Cleveland, Dem., 10 
; Fisk, Proh., 1,808; Streeter, United — 


129,386; Harrison, 


5 ‘ A : 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 83,472; Roosevelt, Rep-,- 
Soc., 197. ~ 

Taft, Rep.. 


Reps. 
Soc., 1,026. 
ghes, Rep., 
80) 


Wilson, Dem., 125,845; Hu 
Be 2, over 


1,225; 20,653; 
967. 


‘ 


0,472; Harrison. — : 


42,937; Bidwell, - 


UES Pe Sp eee ee 
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: : at I ss ee Roosevelt, Dem., 109, 479; 
ary Ho: Debs, Bee mae silk ers ae copgemicag eae o ste: Harvey, Lib., 4,712; Thomas, 
1924’ (Pres.), Davis, "‘Dem., 123,200; Coolidge, Rep., ioe. “postee Com., 491. 


Proh.. ||1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 125,683; Lan 
33 ON apes el ay ‘ sh se Rep., 66,256; Lemke, Union., "7,684. | 
1028 (tres. ), Smith, Dem., 129, 602; Hoover, Ber, “ 4 
Hoover (anti- -Smith, Dems.) 35,8 2 . 
Hoover total, 99,369; Thomas, Soc., 124; Bester, Illinois 


0 ae 
1952. TP r65.), Roosevelt, Dem., 234,118; Hoover, (Presidential vote: 1944, 1940) } 


i a] 


ee 19,863; Upshaw, Proh., 1,125; Thomas, 
461; Foster, Com., 23. 

4936 pees’), Roosevelt, Dem., 255,364; Landon, 

Rep., 36,942; Colvin, Proh., 660; Lemke, Dnion.,|| counties 

141° Thomas, Soc., 68 


Adams...... 
Idaho Alexander... 
Bond. . .25/.. 
(Presidential vote, 1944, 1940) Boone....... 
Brown. ..... 
1944 1940 Bureau...... 
; Galhoun:.... 
' Counties | Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., ; Willkie ||Garroll...... 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. |/Cass........ 
- hampaign. . 
10,667} 13,410| 12,381| 12,861||Gnastian 
721 642 929, 779 |\Glark......- 
9,681 5,413 10,493 5,419 ilay. ...etee 5Le 
; 1,732 1,61 2,02 1,761 ||Glinton.... . ag 
: 44 1,173 1,924 1,304 |/Goles....... 0,8 
3,428 3,223 3,815 3,662 || Gook..... , 
1.037 874 1,559 1,124|| Grawford 3 j 
654 464 677 489 || Gumberland 33% 
3,116 2,924 3,834 3,072 || De Kalb 12 3 
4,935 4,048 891 3,999 || De Witt... 5, 
; 1,053 1,064 1,393 1,221 || Douglas... . . 5, 
sy 431 448 423 || Du Page 40.3 
317 301 81 367 ||Fobae 4 
7,306| - 9,215} 81639] 8,776 || Basurds 33 
658 390 || Effingham 5,9 
2,325 2,563 eras etn Fayette..... 7. 
; 5: OP er 7 
1,744 365, 2,284| ~ 1,128 ||ROrG. Be 
613 5 894 760 ||Pulton...... 12/88 
1,627 1,030 1,632 1,077 || Gallatin. | |). Suse 
° 1,971 1,950 2,158 2,069 || Greene. .___. 
> 2,116 1,755 2,556 1,996 ||Grundy..... 
1,866 1,363 2,666 1,4 Hamilton 
1,659 04 1,919 2,352 |! Hancock 
. 2,071 1,977 2,888 2,641 || Gardin... __ 
2,198 2,631 1,717 || Henderson. .. 
1,741 2,157 1,881 2,520 || Henry 
: ‘ 5,792 4,388 5,997 4,333 Troquois 
Me Gatah.. +54. 3,514 3,526 4,494 3,971 Jackson 
stone Lemhi 988 1,048 1,664 1,412 || Jas 4 
1,222 589 1,462 729 Tetersbien eee 
934 1,009 Jersey 
1,927 1,527 2,218 1,632 || Jo Daviess 
,635 1,781 1,982 1,979 || Johnson 
: 5,453] 3,159] -5,963| 3,409 ||YennSon.- -<- 
; 1,227 935 1,140||erecpakee:* 
b 983 1 160 1,031 Kendall 
: 1,382] 2,485, 1,790] 2554 ||eendall....- 
95 31 Mllltake lot 
; 5.290, 3,162) 6,568] 3,525|| rasnile 
ae, oF im sli 
P Washington. 1,849}. 2,002] 2/296] 1,903 ee a 
: Macon...... 
> Totals....| 107,399) 100,137| 127,842} 106,553 Macoupin. . 


1944 Presigent)—Waison, Proh., 503; Thomas, Madison... . 
Soc., 282. Soldier vote included; no separate ||Marion...... 
tabulation. : 

1944 ee Ott Dem,, 109,527; Det- 
; eee Rep., 2. 
ws 1944 (U. 's° Senator)—Taylor, Dem., 107,096; 
"G@ Bottolfsen, Rep., 102,373. 

1940 Geieaiacht) thomas, Soc,, 497; Browder, 
Com., 276. 


PAST VOTE of maHO 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 2; Harrison, Rep. 
8,799; Weaver, People’s, 10, 520; Bidwell, Proh. 


288. 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dém. and People’s (Populist 
al McKinley, Rep., 6,314; e's (Populist. 


A ee 
1900 eat Be Sai Dem., 29,414; McKinl 
27,198; ley, Proh.,” 857. anor te Pikec( 2580). 
1904 (Pres. on er, Dem, 18,480; Roosevelt, Rep., Oe. Sains, « 
47,183: Swallow, Proh.. 1.013 Debs, Soc., 4,949: ||¥ 
1908 (Pres.), Riven, sar” 36,162: Taft, Rep. 
cha id Chafin, Proh., 1,986; a Tati 6,400. Bacio we 
i +; Ta: Rep., chland,... 
aa,810; Roosevelt, Prog.” 95,527; Devs Sas. Rook. Island . 


1916" ese: , mn, Dein. 710,084 
edt’ a tae ienly, Br oe rob td 46, hee oF 

88,975; Watkins, Proh., 9; Debs, Soe., 48: 
Asta ares Boonies, 8S ai 69,879; taealath St. Clair, . Ne 
ud 1938 , Stem  itearer ae ‘Rep’ 99,848; ‘Smit |/gtephensaa. 
bes Bis T omas, Soc.,: oP 403. meat te | Omlon fee 


SO ROS ST 


Web 
2OdERO TON 


oomTh9| 


° fa 


Dewey. 
Rep. ‘ 


0. 1 ‘ A 
14 6,237 4,314 6,575 


Woodford. . 

Totals. . .|2,079,479}1,939,314}2,142,934/2,047,240 

1944 (President)—Teichert, Soc. Lab,, 
Watson, Proh., 7,411; Soc., (write-in), 180. Soldier 
yote included; no separate tabulation. 

1944 (Governor)—Green, Rep., 2,013,270; Court- 
hey, Dem., 1,940,999; Storm, Soc. Labor., 6,906; 
Wilson, Proh., 5,590. 

1944 (U. S. Senator)—Lucas, Dem., 2,059,023; 
“Lyons, Rep., 1,841,793; Schnur, Soc. Labor., 7,312; 
Holtwich, Proh., 5,798. 

» 1940 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 10,914; Babson, 
Proh., 9,190. 

” (a) Authenticated statement from County Clerk 
tes President Roosevelt’s vote (1940) should 


* PAST VOTE OF ILLINOIS 
1872 (Pres.) Greeley, Dem and Lib., 
t, Re 41,944 


189,938; 
_~ Grant, He 
iF = (Pres.), 


Tilden, Dem., 258,601; Hayes, Rep., 
78,232; Cooper, Greenback, 17,233. 

1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 277,321; Garfield, 

- Rep., 318,037; Weaver, Greenback, 26,358; Dow, 
Proh,, 443. y 

1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 312,351; Blaine, 
Rep., 337,469; St. John, Proh., 12,074; Butler, 
Greenback, 10,776. 

1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 348,371; Harrison, 
Rep., 370,475; Fisk, Proh., 21,703; Streeter, 
United Labor, 7,134; Crowder, United Labor, 

Independent ticket, 150- 

1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 426,281; Harrison, 
Re eat Weaver, People’s, 22,207; Bidwell, 


1896’ (Pres.). Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
464,523: Palmer, Nat’l] (Gold) Dem., 6,390; 
- Mckinley, Rep., 607,130; Levering, Proh., 9,818. 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 3,061: McKinley, 
~Rep., 597,985; Woolley, Proh.. 17,626; Debs, Soc.. 


Roosevelt, Rep., 632,645; Parker, 
Debs, Soc., 69,225; Swallow, 


), Bi Dem., 450,810; Taft, Rep. 

,932: Chafin, Proh., 29,364: . Soc.. 34,711 

-1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 405,048; Taft, Rep., 

») 253,593; 386,478; Debs, Soc 
8; Proh., 15,710 F 


81,27 a 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 950,229; Hughes, Rep. 
1,152,549; Hanley, Proh., 26,047; Benson, Soc.. 


Proh., 25,87 


9,687. 
1904 (Pres.), 
Dem:, 327,606; 


_ 44,747. Christensen, Farm-Lab., 49,630. 


Proh., 2,367; W 
» 1928 (Pres), Hoover, Rep., 
1,313,817; ‘Thomas, Soc., 
ur ., 1,812; Foster, Com., 381. 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,882,304; Hoover, 
432,756; Thomas, Soc., 67,258; Foster, 
15,582; Upshaw, Proh., 6,388; Reynolds, 


1,921 


Indiana 
(Presidential yote: 1944, 1940) 
1940 


Willkie, 
Rep. 


9,677; || 


‘have been 1,168,141, making State total, 2,149,934. | 


et SEM 2,621 
i brat 6,798 
647 
oer 2,791 
Steuben... .|. 1,837 
St. Joseph. . 47,149 
Sullivan.... ,420 
Switz’rland. 2,191 
Tippecanoe. 10,229 
Tipton..... 3,42 
Union...... tes 
Vanderb’gh. 34, 
Vermillion. . 4,912 
NAS Gk aia 24,649 
Wabash 4,66 
Warren..... 1,555 
Warrick... A 
Washington 


Totals...| 781,403) 875,891 


1944 (President)—Watson, Proh., 12,574; Thom- 

as, Soc., "2,223. Soldier vote included; no sepa- 

rete i vaevernt )—Gates, Rep 

overnor ates, iS 

Dem., 802,765; Yeater, Proh., 12,358; Rabe, Sr., 
1,770. 

44 _ §, Senator)—Capehart, 829,489; 
Schricker, poem a ,766; Holston, 
Tomsich, Soc., 1,917. ; 
1944. U. S. Senator to fill vacancy)—Jenner, 
Rep., 897-350; O'Brien, Dem., 775,417; Thompson, 


Proh., 12,349; Soc, none. 
"1940 (President)—Babson, Proh., 6,437; Thomas, 
|Soc., 2,075; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 706. 
INDIANA 


PAST VOTE OF 


1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 186,13 
and Lib., 163,632. 


Rep., 


874,063 899,466, 


849,346; Jackson, 


Proh., 12,213; | 


1; Greeley, Dem. 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 


3a 
1916) (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 


ate ase)» Hayes, Rep., 208,011; Tilden, Dem., 


1880 eget Garfield, Rep., 232,164; 
Dem. 5,552; Weaver, Greenback, | 12,986. 

1884 (bres), Cleveland, Dem., 244,900; Blaine, 
Rep., 238,463; St. John, Proh., 3,028; Butler, 
Greenback, 8,293. 

1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 261,013;, a KT 


Hancock, 


D., ;. Fisk, Proh 9, "881; U.-Lab 
1892 (ies) ‘Gieveland, Dem., 262, yao: Harrison, 
Rep., 255,615; People’s, 22, 208; Proh., 13,050. 


1896 Bred, } Bryan, Dem. and People’ s (Populist) 
305,573; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 2,145; 
McKinley, Rep., 323,754; Levering, Proh., 5,323. 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan Dem., 309,584; McKinley, 
Rep., 336, ,063; Proh., 13, 718; Debs, Soc., 2,374. 

4,345; Roosevelt, 


eee » _ 368,289; Swallow, Pron. 23,496; Debs, 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 338,262; Taft, Rep 
348,993; Chafin, Proh., 18,045; Debs, Soc., 13, <16, 


ate ‘(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 281,890; Taft, Rep., 
5267; Roosevelt, Prog., 162,007; Debs, Soc., 


334,063; Hughes, Rep., 
341,005; Roosevelt, Prog. 3,898; Hanly, Proh., 
16,368; Benson, Soc., 21,855. 

1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., IL 364; Harding, Rep., 
696,370; Watkins, Proh., 13,462; Debs, Soc., 
24,703: Christensen, Farm.-Lab., 16,499. 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 703, 042: Davis, Dem., 
492,245; Lafollette, Progs., ti; 700; Faris, Proh., 
4,416: Foster, Workers, 987. 


_ 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 848,290; Smith, Dem., 


562,691; Varney, Proh., 
ate Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 


5,496; ‘Thomas, Soc., 


1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, pe “862,054; Hoover, 
Rep., 677,184; Thomas, Soc., 21,388; Upshaw, 
Proh., 10,399: Foster, Com., 2,187; Reynolds, 
Soc. Lab., 2,070. 

1936. (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 934,974; Landon, 
Rep., 691,570; Lemke, Union, 19,407; Thomas, 
Soc., 3,856; Browder, Com., 1,090. 

/ 

Towa 
(Presidential vote, 1944, 1940) 
, 1944 1940 
Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., { Willkie, 
Dem Rep. Dem. Rep. 
2,297 3,428 2,734 3,907 
1,868 2,540 2.088 3,182 
2,893 5,017 3,258 5,840 
5,015 4,928 6,069 6,022 
3,094 2,346 3,236 2,632 
4,619 4,37. 5,36 5,298 
16,593] 15,687} 17,305) 17,132 
6,062 868 468 5,227 
2,764 4,861 103 5,374 
3,841 4,653 4,649 5,630 
4,277 3,993 4,784 4,576 
2,225 4,182 2,760 4,848 
3,544 3,375 4,344 3,792 
4,799 4,833 5,526 5,376 
2,928 5,610 3,763 6,377 
2,610 4,673 3,293 5,521 
9,088 8,311 10,839 9,728 
3,197 3,723 3,85. 4,458 
3,328 3,575 3,981 4,440 
1,946 2,603 2,513 3,962 
3,639 3,055 4,328 3,673 
4,259 5,855 4,97 443 
8,028} 11,533) 10,251 12,177 
3,218 4,242 4,1 5,284 
316 5,413 6,279 6,218 
2,727 2,559 3,374 2,975 
.316 2,934 938 3,494 
498 5,164 2,985 6,175 
7,543 9,488 6,578} 10,988 
2,473 133 2,985 2,736 
12,867; 12,502} 13,805) 14,590 
2,577 668 ,09 105 
5,105 6,693 6,066 8,237 
3,446 5,248 167 5,829 
2,851 3,150 3,5 62 
2,747 3,113 3,914 3,825 
2,797 3,437 3,566 3,920 
2,191 3,625 2,745 3,908 
2,899 4,042 3,489 733 
4,302 3,837 5,279 4,183 
2,855 3,114 3,514 3,632 
3,975 5,059 4,76: 5,692 
4,201 5,059 5,317 ,094 
2,741 5,208 2,837 5,893 
3,132 2,961 3,675 3,714 
2,749 2,525 3,268 853 
1,943 64: 2,306 3,166 
3,119 3,959 3,649 4,696 
3,537 4,341 4,218 5,417 
6,978 6,413 8,129 7,240 
2,926 4,335 3,402. 4,891 
8,434 39 9,037) ~ 7,206 
3,563} 4,453}: . 4,273) .- 6,630 
3,900. i; \ 4,552 5,394 


United States—Election Returns 


1944 


Counties | Roos., | Dewey, 
Dem. Rep. 
Kossuth 5,488 4,918 
Lee.” sh tesas 8,25 9,40 
Tainn 347s 921,123) 21,293 i 
Louisa... : 1,89: 745 3, 
TLweas.. 2.7 2,526 3,139 3,8 
Lyon. 1,970 06: 3, 
,550 3,737 4, 
4,652 ,123 6, 
6,365 4,874 5, 
5,598 7,825 8, 
2,106 288 3, 
2,696 3,406 + 
3761 3,583 < 
Vege »258 2,625 3, 
Montgomery 2,572 4,165 4, 
Muscatine. . 4,801 ,104 8, 
O’Brien 3,138 4,033 4, 
Osceola ,689 2,100 2,4 
PRSC.cied as 3,297 ,300 74 
Palo Alto.. 3,726 2,772 3,32 
Plymouth. . 2,970 6,085 rg, 
Pocahontas. 3,577 -600 2,98 
PGS 2. 46,072} 36,629 41,2 
Pot’ w'tamie. 11,752 14,007 15, 
Poweshiek. . 4,2 ,186 4, 
Ringgold... 1,867 2,767 3, 
Bac.) Senne 3,223 3,770 4, 
Scott. ..... 18,962} 18,015 18, 
Shelby 2,978 87. 4, 
Sioux, 20. ui 3,369 6,552 re 
Story,-.+..- 6,55 163 q, 
Tama...... 5,286 5,249 5, 
Taylor..... 2,376 8 4,420 
Union...... 2,861 4,566 5,421 
Van Buren. 1,997 3,095 4,108 
Wapello 10,732 244 9,039 
Warren. 3,319 4,266 5,016 
Washington. 3,423 5,308 es 
Wayne..... 3,025 3,098 3,748 4 
Webster... . 9,477 6,935 7,583 
Winnebago.. 2,654 2,808 3. 
Winneshiek . 4,557 5,318 6 
Woodbury 20,448} 18,544 2 
OFth. 25 2 Se 2,629 2,086 2 
Wright..... 4,232 3,916 4. 
Totals 499,876} 547,267 
1944 (President) —Watson, Proh., 3,752; Thomas, 
Soc., 1,511; Teichert, Soc.-Labor, ‘193: Soldier > 
vote included; no separate tabulation | 
1944 (Goyernor)—Blue, Re; pet, 827; Mitchell, | 
ceca pod ,684; Williamson, Proh., 2,815; Bocke- © 
witz, Soc 


194 Senator)—Hickenlooper, Rep., 523,-— 

963. Gillette, Dem., 494,229; Bowden, Proh., "2,151: 

Drescher, Soc., 744. 

1940 (President)—-Babson, Proh., 2,284; Browder, { 

Com., 1,524: Aiken, Soc. Lab., 452. | 
PAST VOTE OF IOWA 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., ti 179; | 
Grant, Rep., 131,566; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 2.921. | 

1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 112,121; Hayes, Rep., 
171,326; Cooper. Greenback, 9, 431. 

1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem’, 105,845; Garfield, } 
Rep. a hone Weaver, Greenback, 32,327; Dow 
Pro 

1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 177,316; Blaine, 
Rep. 197,088; St. John, Proh., 1,472. 

Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., i79, 877; Harrison, | 

Rep., 211,503; Fisk, Proh., 3,550; Streeter, Un | 


1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 196,367; Harricon,| 
Rep. 219, i195 Weaver, People’s, 30,595; Bidwell, 


1895 (Pies.) Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist 
3,741; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold oO ea. 4 Sta 1 
fcieiniey, Ry. 289 ap3; BENE Proh., 3,544. 
act 


ofr: 
4 (U.S. 


1900 Gre 209,265; 
Rep., 307,808; Woolley, 3 Proh., 9,502; Deb: 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 149,141; 
Rep. 307,907; Swallow, Proh., 11,601; 
1908 (Pres.) Bryan, Dem., 200, aati 
275,210; Chafin, Proh., 9,837; Deb: S, Soc., 8,287. 
1912 Pres), Wilson, Dem, 185,325: Taft, Rep., 
119,805; Roosevelt, Sun +k; 809; Debs, Soc., 
1916 “ou ), Wik ig el gee he! 
res. son, m. 99; Hughes, Re 
280,439; Hanly, Proh., 3,371: Benson, Soc., 10, Pi 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 227,921; Harding, Re E 
634,674; Watkins, Proh., 4,197; Debs, Soc., 16,9 pee 
Chri: istensen, F.-Lab., 10,321. : 
1924 (Pres. De Coolidge, Rep., 537,635; LaFollette, 
Prog., 272,243; Davis, Dem., 162,600; Foster, 
f workers, 4,037. ; 
bees (Eres), Hoover, Rep., 623,818; Smith, Dem., 
Thomas, Soc., 2, 960; We ebb, Farm ie 
oss "poster Com.. 328: Reynolds Soo. 


Roosevelt, 
Debs, Soc., 


Taft, Re 


i , 


20,467; Upshaw, 
b., 1,094; er, 


Roosevelt, Dem., 621,756; Landon, 
3. ue Union; 29,687; Thoms, 


s¢ L373; h., 1,182; Browder, Com., 
; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 252. 


Kansas 
(Presidential vote, 1944, 1940) 


— 
1944 1940 
“Counties| Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., | Wi'lkie, 
em. Rep. Dem, Rep. 
= 2,262 5,032 3.161 6,293 
1,649 3,060 2,102 3,843 
3,325 .731 4,537 5,886 
1,501 2,140 2,070 2,366 
3,761 5,547 4,954 5,954 
3,622 4,790 4,882 5,586 
1,817 4,947 2,614 5,962 
6,084 7,064 7,595 7,560 
998 1,510 1,320 1,852 
1,106 2,305 1,670 2,867 
468 5,458 6,636 6,537 
736 1,610 970) 1,749 
7Al 950 1,073 1,062 
1,391 4,101 2,059) 4,670 
2,391 4,377 3,312 5,226 
1,660 3,461 2,256 4,135 
642 1,048 876 1,308 
6,577 8,453 8,086 9,632 
8,211 9,017} 10,911 10,029 
1,159 1,758 1,5 2,000 
3,190 6,227 3,937 6,865 
1,261 3,230) 1,978 4,173 
3,886 8,224 3,668) ,008 
876 1,669 1,214 ,861 
954 2,283 1,477 2,753 
2,218 3,369 3,289 3,598 
1,678 2,290 2,223 2,639 
1,667 366 2,008} 2,319 
2,994 4,110 3,922 4,280 
2,880 5,375 3,519 6,337 
2,107 2,833 2,493) 2,802 
~420 1,125 657 1,326 
814 1,651 1,120 1,774 
282 566 382 611 
775 1,057 960. 1,037 
Seeks 215 378 262 48) 
Greenwood.. 2,187 3,959 3,145 4,872 
471 79 562 783 
2,472 3,185 
4,078 5,487 
418 600 
685 1,087 
2,288 4,273 
2,201 4,303 
1,69 4,512 
5,749| 10,239 
51 71 
2,519 3,049 
839 1,567 
6,803) 8,143 
554 877 
6,010 8,382 
1,300 2,81 
2,056 4,025 
576 1,18 
6,118 6,8 
2,710 5,749 
3,538 7,223 
,227 6,699 
935 1,597 
3,866 12’ 
049 3,639 
(955| 13,652 
1,978 Ps) 
493 634 
2,675 5,153 
4,385 6,509 
,221 1,806 
1,359 7e4 
172 4,962 
48 3,408 
2,061] , 2,796 
2,201 2,314 
1,549 3,640 
2,219 5,014 
2,851 2,904 
1,22 1,71 
10,510} 12,321 
A487 4,493 
3,624 4,755 
3,270 7,331 
1,645 2,567 
,558 2,366 
2,572 3,679 
Ot ogo 
34,068 “giset 
46 1,472 
19,226} 23, 
8! 1,469 


United States—Election Returns 


Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie, 
Rep. Dem. ep. 

1,608 1,386 1,550 

3,282 838 3,580 

2,493 2,492 2,761 

398 301 873 

760 669 846 

6,343 5,954} 6,541 

1,631 1,409 1,702 

1,459 1,131 1,545 

2,839 1,211 3456 

720 258 748, 

5,040 29851 5,752 | 

29 604 431 631 

2 4,248 2,846 5,244 

99 2,308 1,39 2,614 

Wyandotte. . 32,914 26,817 38,153 28,009 

Absent vote. 2,04 ‘ 

287,458] 442,096] 364,725] 489,169 © 


Totals... 


)—Watson, Proh., 2,609; Thomas, 


1944 (President 
Soldier vote included, no separate 


Soc., 1.613. 
tabulation. 


Dem., 231,410; 
Soc., 2,283. 
1944 (U. S. Senator) 


White, Proh., 7,794; ‘Tamplin, 


—Reed, Rep., 387,090; Hill, 
pe 272,053; Dubbs, Proh., 1,674; Billings, 
OC. 


ry Tae i. 
1940 (President)—Babson, Proh., 4,056; Thomas, 
Soc., 2,347. t 


PAST VOTE OF KANSAS 
Rep., 67,048; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 156. 

1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 37,902; Hayes, ,Rep., 
78,354; Cooper, Greenback, 7,770. bie 
1880 (Pres,), Hancock, Dem., 59,801; Garfield, Rep., 
121,549: Weaver, Greenback, 19,851. : 

90 ; Blaine, Rep., 


154,406; St. John, Proh., 4,495; Butler, Green-— 


bac. 
1888 ; Harrison, 
82,904; Fisk, Proh., 6,779; Streeter, United. 


157,241; Weaver, 
4 The 


Democrats fused with the People 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, 
Palmer, 


86,174; Roosevelt, Rep... “ 
1908 (Pres.) ; 
197,216; Chafin, Proh., 5,033; Debs, 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 143,663; 
714,845; Roosevelt, Prog., 120,210; 


26,779. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 314,588; 
277,658; Hanly, Proh., 2; 


420. 
Taft, Rep... 
bs, Soc 


Hughes, Rep., 
Benson, Soc. 


369,268: Debs, Soc., 15,511 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 
156,319; LaFollette, Prog., ; 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 513,672; Smith, Dem., 
193,003; Thomas, Soc., 6,205; Foster, Com., 320 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 424,204; Hoover, 
Rep., 349,498; Thomas, Soc., 18,276. by 
Roosevelt, Dem., 464,520; Landon, 


"407,671; Davis, Dem., 
98,461 ! 


1944 (Governor)—Schoeppel, Rep., 463,110; Lemon, . 


« 


ae 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 32,970; Grant. wn 


ae 


4 


a 


wh, 


24,685. i 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 185,464; Harding, Rep., 


{ 


1936 (Pres.), 
ene 6 727; Thomas, Soc., 2,766; Lemke, 
Union., 494. 4 : 
fi 
Kentucky 
(Presidential vote, 1944, 1940) 
1940 
Roos., { Willkie, 
Counties Roce 73 £ 
AC 2,711| 3,674 
ag 2,036 "232 
Anderso 2,515), 244 
Ballard 3,212 758 
Barren 4,888 3,233 
Bath. 2,528 ,636 
Bell. . 5,910 4,962 
Boone 2,518 1,357 
Bourbon 4,254 2,67: 
Boyd.....-- 9,868 7,32: 
Boyle....-- ,081 ‘257 
Bracken , 1961 1,551 
appease wi Es x 
rechinr’g , Fr 
Bullitt... ...- re eine A 
utler....-- . a 
Caldwell 2808 Bhat 
Calloway. ... geil 14,916 
|] Campbell. . . 4,301) 44, a 


ae. ao 
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1944 1940 io (President)—Watson, Proh., 2,023; Thomas, 
535: Teichert, Soc. Lab,, 326. Soldier vo! 
Counties | Roos., | Dewey,} Roos., { Willkie, Seeded, no separate tabulation. 


Dem m. | Rep. 1944 iu: Be eee Dyas Dem., 464 a 
: | —__ || Park, Re 
Carlisle... 21037 a oe 1943 (Go¥gmar) Wills ; Reb. 278, 144; pena 
arrolul. .... i , on, em onns 
Carter...... vise ee ao 2 1940 (President)—Babson, Proh., 1,443; Thomiagly 
BSGY 22 cinitte , , oc. i 
} 5,566 irs 
Cate oe08 3 O70 2/136 PAST VOTE OF KENTUCKY 
Gays, Miser 1,185 1,632} 4,395 |!1g72 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., £3 995; Grant, | 
Clinton... .. 564 1433| 33231! Rep., 88,766; O’Conor, Lab. Ref. Mi 
Crittenden 1,544 "S59| -2's33 {11878 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 159, 60: "Hayes, Rep., 
717 Ae 5633 ||. .9¢10683 Cooper, Greenback, 1,944. 
8,143 Mies 3,633 |/1880" (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 149, 068; ,Garteldy 
1,016 2013 "gaa||. Rep., 10 06.306; Weaver, Greenback, 
1,721 5587 2.8369 || 1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 152, bee Blaine. _ 
2,00! 15834] 12'514||, ReP.» 118,122; Proh., 3,139; Greenback, 1,691. _ 
13,567 3'999 2'855 || 1888 (Pres. J, Gleveland, Dem., 183,800; Harrison, 
uae Rarer Ae pear gee AS bsi34: Fisk, oe <4 8.235, ane: Harrison) 
, @ - "aS 1 Tes.), evelan em 
6,356 6.956) 1,927.|| “Rep., 135,441; Weaver, People’s, 23,500. 
cath 1473 495 || 1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. ani People’s (Populist); 
1'764 2'162 2.148 217,890; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 
413 2°729 1535 McKinley, Rep., 218,171; Levering, Proh., ash 
8'057 9'786 9'122||1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 234,899: Mc. ley, 
8.057 2'878| 31156|| | Rep.» 226,801; Woolley, Proh., 2,814; Debs, Soc., 
1,809 1,993| 2,497 |! 1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 217,170; Roosevelt, 
ge2k Paael is) Fae Rep. 205, 207; Swallow, Proh., 6,609; Debs, Soc., 
dems | Se) cis) | $850) 08 eed, preg, Den aan Tat Bags 
peas ; ; é in. Proh.. 5,887; Debs, g 
Harrison 706 $:328| 3207 ||1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem, 219,584; Taft, Repa 
AYP Ne 3,138 3,280 "366 
Henderson 5,887 6,727| 2455 || 191s pees) wilson, Dems, eee. Hughes, Rep. 
enry...... 154 31862] 1,445 h a * Tad 
241,854: Hanly. Proh.. 3,036: Benson, Soc., 4,734. 
Peeper}; 2.008 abal. wees 1920, (Prés.), Cox, Dem,” 456.407; Harding, Rep., 
Jackson. . "39. "465 3°722 480; Watkins, Proh., 3,325; Debs, Soc., 6,409. 
Jefferson 80,236 94,710) 66,052 193d (Pres). Soolbies, Feb See acer ae 
: g 2 aFPollette Togs. ohns, Soc.- — 
agen, Pon8 F045 pats Lab., 1,499; Nations, Amer., 1,299; Wallace. 
Rho 8 ge aor 1998 (Eres) Hocved Rep., 558,064; Smith; Dem. 
Eno......| 3386 3,319} 5,003|/ | 381,070; Thomas, "Soc.,' 837; Soc. Lab., 340; | 
Bass 2,065 2,463| 1,309 . 
Laurel... ... 2,104 2,860 5,180 || 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 580,574; Hoover, 
Lawrence 2,408 3,178 3,055 Rep., 394 716: Upshaw, Proh., 2,252: Thomas, _ 
nod AR AE ee Bas eet as Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 1,396; Foster) - 
ie : j 
ae) tt Aimee lhe age Mera ay ar mar oa 
: ; 5 . . = ,501; Colvin, 
Lincoln 3/087 3}657| 3,090 oN 929: Thomas, Soc., 627; Soc. Lab., 294° 
ree eee ate vast Browder, Com., 204. ¢ 
gan......} 110 i 2, € 
Lyon....... 1,7: 1,979 921 se ¥ 
eae gad) §0 Louisiana 
agoffin.. . ; 81: ; i i : . 
Reena 3'996 3482 1763 (Presidential vote: 1944, 1940) 
Marshall... . 2,947 3,549 1 1944 1940 
= aaae| 390% fom Dever 
mtv >. ; : Parish 00s., ,| Roos., ‘ 
MoCracken. 10,846 11,962] 3.594 ae Dem. | Rep. '| Dem: | iemaa 
MoLean. .. 2,222 2,709 1,698 Acadia. . 1 en 4,439 1,023 5,058 719 
Menifee. |. 976 ; 1 
Mercer..... ‘ 84: i 5 
,694 i 2206 || Avoyelles....... 3,789 : ; 
101 13 3.321 |\Beaurecard.. ... 3556) Feo] | a'ne bee 
2,334 2,755 1,671 ||Bienyille....... 1,801 705| 2'883 362 
sae Piao] RARER] BAS gS] BUSS) ee 
: : ; ays Se . 4 17,192 
3,648 4,193} 2,109 ||;Galeasieu. ..- |. | 7,861). 1,867} 6,993 1435 | 
1,813 2,124 1,207 || Caldwell... 2.2: il 505| 1,668 318 
3,131 3,729] 4,451||Gameron..._... 1,025 86]. 1,175)’ 48 | 
908 1/983 848 Catehoula. - 1,208 291] 1/512 134 
3,157 3,655 569 || Claiborne. . 2,266 578). 3,049 2 
325 591 2,672 Cone a> 97 201 173 
2,096 2,165 2,02: eB Mote tcc one 1,858 538| 2'872 7) 
9,757 12,160 Bose BE ie ae ts 3 0eF 1} og ie 
1,023 “1,266 “989 || Bast Feliciana 20; 1! 
8 
Robertson. . 855 
Rockeastle. . ee. 
Owan.....| 1,944) 1815) £2,294) #£1,944]|\Tberia.......... 
uel Sean Res) L1G | 2.204) 1944 |i Thera. 
Most. eers)  ~ 3,627|. 1,589). 4,039] .- 1.795 Jackson... 
etsy oar.) ees 
en oan 
neer. 
Taylor. eae 
os arc, COEF 
Trimble.... 
MEIOR Soave 
Washingt’n 
Wayne.....| .2,022/\ 3,048] 2,519] - 3,177||Orleans......_- 930 
Webster 4 beth 506 
Whi bey 2 ¢ Rare 
Oe 4 ‘3 0 ; 1, PB ms ‘ ; 
Woodford. . ; 154] \ 2,630 I; tr Poulos Coupes. $139 1,712|- arto : 
: — | ——_|__—_ Red fiver. mes 975} 1'g92| 
Totals. ..! 472,589! 392.448) 557,222! 410,384 ||Richland.... 1 2,087 2417! 3 


\ ia 


a ee 


1944 


Roos., |Dewey,| Roos., 
\ Dem. | Rep. || Dem. i esas 


1,039; 3,026 588 

80 1,715 110 

174 1,550 153 

108 1,007 80 

265} 1/463 506 

195 1,192 285 

784 6,358 561 

153 3,252 602 

538) 3,686) 739 

703 4,475 668 

1,572 5,900) 1,284 

¢ 160 957 95 

$3,539 550 3,217 601 

1,765 803; 2,842! 371 

,684 676 4,969 2,621 

3,075 1,022) 3,439) 311 

0 406 6.062) 314 

y 3,655} 899 3,777 332 

¥. Baton Rouge | 1,045 87| 1,185} 141 

West Carroil. . 1,390 581 1,876) 362 

Teg Feliciana. 426 178} 633 127 

MIMD... - + s- 1,403 881) 2,552 382 

Totals....... ‘281,564| 67,750) 319,751, 52,446 
1944 (President)—Independent vote, 69 ldi 

yote ae uedeas = oe tabulation. ‘esi 

nor)—Davis, Dem., unopposed. 
1944 (U. S. Senator)—Overton, Pen, 287,365, 


nopposed; write-in 
téived 26 votes.- opponent Clark, Ind., 


PAST VOTE OF LOUISIANA 


(Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 70,508: Hayes, Re 

5,138. iahe fgures are those of ae Beturiing 
on the face of the returns are 

a to have been: Tilden, 82,326; Hayes, 77,023: 


re- 


(Pr Cine ), Hancock, Dem., 65, 067; rfiel 
a 8,637; Weaver, Greenback, 439. ere 
ol (pres, ), Cleveland, Dem., 62,540; Blaine, 
838 -( fee ), Cleveland, Dem., 85,032; 
eis ies 701 gas Proh., 127. Sra ots 3 
S. eveland, De 
Rep.. 7963, d, m., 87,662; Harrison, 


g (bres). Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist 
175; Palmer, Nat’! (Gold) Dem., Tan: Me 


ey, Rep., 22,037. 
53,671; McKinley, 


10 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 
‘ “Parker, Dem., 47,708: R It. 
205; Debs, Soc., 9 Sati? 
Bryan, Dem., “63, 568; Taft, Rep.. 
‘Taft, 


2,5 
(Pres.), Wrisom Dem., 60,971; 
3,834; Roosevelt, Peo. Ekg) (323; Debs, Soc., 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 79, 875; Hughes, 
Be te: Roosevelt, Prog., 6,349: Benson. Soc.. 


20 ae ), Cox, Dem’, 87,519: r 
"38, ah 7,5 Harding, 


24 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 93,218: Coolidge, 
e2i 60: LaFollette, Prog., 4, Zs 
192 b (rres.), Smith; Dem., 164,655; Hoover, 


8 932° (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 249,418; Hoover, 


sane ., 18,863. 
(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 292,894; Landon, 
i “Rep., 36,791. 
ii Maine 
ee (Presidential vote, 1944, 1940) 
, 1944 1940 
~ Counties Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie, 
* Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
— Scat © ee a 
jAndroscog’n 19,078 10,927 19,273} 10,394 
AYoostook... . 8,017| 11,678 9'877| — 13,888 
berland . 26,857 29,349] , 26,911 29,795 
t 2,646) 4,127 3,224 4,548 
inecock. . . . 3,241 7,143 4,315 8,539 
Ken neboc. 14,070} 14,335) 15,861 14,877 
pt afeucts te ,758 5,590 19 6,53) 
Pet aa 2,102 4,919 2,415 5,244 
atyeig § 6,377 8,05. 7,502 8,656 
13,292 16,934} 14,757| 18,674 
2 3,5: 499 3,806 
0. 3,883 4,575 3,504 
5,331 7,167 6,534 7,526 
nee 1,807 4,291 3,214 5,170 
709) 5,380 8,048| 6,253 
215386| 18,122) 22,276) 16,547 
\ _.-| 140,631] 155,434] 156,478) 165,951 
1944 (President)—Teichert, Soc. Lakor., 335.} 


dier vote included; no’ separate tabulation, © 
944 Sere )—Hildreth, Rep., 131,849; Julien, 


¥ ie vo Senator)—White, Jr., Rep., 111,520; 
Dem., 55,754. 
i (eresideht)—Browder, Com., 411. 


2 || 1928 (Pres.), 
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1940 _ 
PAST VOTE OF MAINE 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 52,140; Blaine. 


Rep., 72,209; St. John, Proh., 2,160. 
(Pres. ye “Cleveland, Dem., 50,437; Harrison, 
Rep., 73,656; Fisk, Proh., 2,691. 

1892 (Pres.), “Cleveland, Dem., 48,024; Harrison, 
Rep., 62,878; Weaver, People’s, ,045. 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
34,587; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 1,867; Mc- 
Kinley, Rep., 80,461; Levering, Proh., 1,589. 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 36,823; McKinley, Rep., 

435; _Wonley, eo a 2,385; Debs. Soc.. ie 


1908 (Pr Bryan, Dem., 
66,987; Chafin, Proh.. 1,487; Debs. Soc., 1,758. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 51,113; Taft, Rep,, 
}| _ 26,545; Roosevelt, Prog., 48, *495; Debs. Soc., 2,541. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., ‘64,127; Hughes, Rep.., 
69,506: Hanly, Proh., 597: Benson, Soc., 2,17 
ree (Pres.) Cox, Dem., 58, 961; Harding, 
|| 136,395; Watkins, Proh., 1; Debs, Soc., 2,214. 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 138,440; Davis, Dem., 
41,964; LaFollette, Prog., 
| Lab., "406. 
Hoover, Rep., 179,923; Smith, Dem, 
81,179: Thomas, Soc., 1,068. 
1932” (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 128,907; Hoover., 


Rep., 166,631; Thomas, Soc., 1258385 "Reynolds. 
Soc. Lab., 255: Foster, Com., 

1936 (Pres.),' Landon, Rep., 168 503: Roosevelt, 
Dem., 126,333; Lemke, Union, 7,581; Thomas, 
Soc., 783; Colvin, Prob., 334; Browder, Com., 
257: Aiken, Soc. Lab., 129. 

Maryland 
(Presidential vote: 1944, 1940) 


1944 1940 

Counties |-Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie, 

‘ Dem, Rep. . Rep. 
Allegany 15,345) 15,589) 18,456) 14,804 
A. Arundel 10,269 10,860 13,11 9,204 
Baltim’e Co 6,275 4:047| 30,360) | 26,652 
Balto, City 163,493| 112,817] 199,715 112,364, 
Calvert . ,60 2,21 2,14 {067 
Caroline 2,560 3,073 3,284 3,087 
Carrol... 4,483 99 5,833| | 8{300 
Conll.... 3% 4,662 3,680 5,3 3,878 
Charles . .. 1,875 2,755 2,692 2,716 
Dorchester . 4,76: 541 6,088 8,953 
Frederick .. 8,528} 11,367 11,255| 10,485 
Garrett... 1,961 16 rg 4,387 
Hartford. . 4,339 6,751 5,500 6,501 
Howard... 3,140 3,344 957 3,082 
Kent. ..... 454 2,352 014 2,63 
Montgom’y.} 15,324] 20,400 177| = 13,831 
Pr. George's} 14,006] 13,750 592 9,523 
Qu’n Anne's ,027 2,119 ,581 2,508 
St. Mary’s.. 1,891 2,673 860 ,301 
Somerset... 3,129 3,790 352 1954 
Talbot..... 2,768 3,712 3,689. 4,368 
Washinet’n.| + 11,365) _ 12,227] 14,125 11,054 
Wicomico.. 5,674 5,04 198 TAL 
Worcester. . 2,613 3,018 3,388 3,135 

Totals. 316,138 293,281| 384,546) 269, 9,534 


1944 (President)—Soldier vote inciuded in totals: 
Roosevelt, Dem., 21,317; Dewey, Rep., 13,231. 
1944 (U. S. Senator)—Tydings, Dem., 344, 125% 


Randall, Jr., Re 213,705. 
1942 iGovernor)—0' Conor, Dem., 198,488; Mc- 
Keldin, Re 179,204 
1940 '(President)—Thomas, Soc., 4,093; Browder. 
Com., 1,274; Aiken, Lab., Te ay 
PAST VOTE OF MARYLAND 

1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem, and Lib., 67,687: 
Grant, Rep. :, 66,760. 


1876 (Pres.), Tilden, 


71,981. 

1880 Pres.) Hancock, Dem., 
Ri 8,515; Weaver, Greenback. 8 
Cleveland, Dem., 
. dohn, Proh., 


Dem., ape Hayes, Rep.. 


Blaine. 


b32: 
% Butler, 


Rep., 2,794; 


Greenback. 
1836 (Pres. Ss) 5' Cleveland, Dem., it 
Rep., 99, Ss! roh. 
fand, -Dem.. 113,866: Harrison, 
as Hens Bt goes People’s, 796; Bidwell, 
Proh., 


877. 
1896 (pies). Bryan, Dem, and Peoples’ (Populist), 
04,746; almer, Nat’l 

ioteinley, Rep.. 


136,978; Levering, Proh., 


, Bryan, Dem., 
i elas: Yap: Woolley, Prok., 4.574; Debs, Soc... 
904. 


s.), Parker, Dem., 
"Rep. 108 Lor? Swallow, Proh., 3/034; 
2.2) 


Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 115,908; Taft, 
1903, (Pr hasin, Proh., 3,302; Debs. Soc., 


Debs, Soc. 


93, bis Garfield, 


Rep., — 


11,382; Johns, Soc ‘ 


7 


106,168; Harrison, _ 


(Gold) Dem 2,507; 
192,237; McKinley, 


109,446; Roosevelt, ) 


PR , 


Soy 5 <3 
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1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 112,674; Taft, Rep.. ae 
54,956; Roosevelt, Prog., 517,789; Debs. Soc., 3,996. “Michigan 
aoe (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 138,359; Hughes., Rep... (Presidential vote, 1944, 1940) 


7.347: Hanly, Ptoh., 2,903; Benson, Soc., 2.674 
1920. (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 180,626; Harding, Rep., 
236,117; Debs, Soc., 8, 876; Christensen, F.-Lab., 


1,6 
1924 (bres). Coolidge, Rep., 162,414; Davis, Dem., 
148 g 078; ia Follette, Prog., 47,157; Johns, Soc.- 


Lab., 987 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 301,479; Smith, Dem., 
223,626: Thomas, ‘Soc., 1,701: Reynolds, Soc.- 
Lab., 906: Foster, Com., 636. 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 314,314; Hoover, 
Rep., 184,184; Thomas, Soc., 10,489; Reynolds, 
Soc.-Lab., 1,036; Foster, Com., 1,031. 

1936 (Pres.), ‘Roosevelt, Dem., 389,612; Landon, ||B 
Rep., 231,435; Thomas, Soc., 1,629: Aiken, Soc.-||Bay........ 
Lab.,. 1,305; Browder, Com.,, 915. ie “(ees 


aes, 


ee er 


; Massachusetts ste 
(Presidential vote: 1944, 1940) Charlevolx.. 
1944 1940 Cheboygan. 


t Counties | Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie, <= em 
i Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. || Clinton..... 


Barnstable. . 4,938| 11,543 5,351} 12,659|| Delta. ...... 
Berkshire... 31,212 24,830 32,620 25.972 
Bristol. .... 90,529 60,880 97,571 60,143 
Dukes...... 1 1,372 1,014 
Essex.) . 2.3 118,228} 111,958} 125,99 116,134 
Franklin. 9,400 ase 9,472 1 7 1,291 
- Hampden... 91,819 63,293 89,477 64,502 9,104 
Pe Hampshire. . 17,676 14,907 17,823 15,651 3,095 
vi Middlesex..} 210,253) 236,102) 218,663) 242,658)| Gratiot...... 3,825 
Nantucket .. 569 779 624 1,015 3,538) 
Norfolk. .... 67,654 97,525 10,815 
Plymouth 34,481 48,617}; Huron...:.. 2,654 
{ Suffolk. . 243,233] 138,575 I toe 24,375; 
Worcester. .. 132,541) 100,468||fonia....... aoe 
Totals. . .|1,035,296| 921,350|1,076,522| 939,700 On. Sa... ae et 


1944 (President)—Teichert, Soc. Labor., 2,780;|| Jackson... . . 
4 Watson, Proh., 973; Others, 266; Blanks, 49, 328. ‘ 
Soldier vote included, no separate tabulation. ite 
; 1944 (Governor)—Tobin, Dem., 1,048,284; Cahill. ||Kent......_- 
Rep., 897,708; Blomen, Soc. Labor., 5,176; Wil- z 
; liams, Proh., 2,988; others, 168. Lake este. .4 
1944 (U. S. Senator)—Saltonstall, Rep., 1,228.- || Lapeer... ... 
754; Corcoran, Dem., 667,086; Kelly, Soc, Labor., 

12, (296: Root, Proh., 3,269: others, 17. 
0 (President)—Thomas, Soc.,’ 4.091; Browder, 
d Gan 3,806; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 1,492; Babson! 

io eroly., 1,3702 


oS PAST VOTE OF MASSACHUSETTS 
1872 eres.) Grant, Re 133,472; Greeley, : 
and L 59,260. ee vie et Mason, ..... 
1876 (Pres); Tilden, Dem., 108,777; Hayes, Rep..|| Mecosta..... 
7 980°” (Pr ), ‘Hancock, Midland: 
1 res, ancock, Dem., 111,960; Garfield.|) Midtand. 
Rep., 165, 205; Weaver, Greenback, 4,548. 7 Missauk 


1884 Pres.) Cleveland, Dem., 123.481; Blaine || Monroe. .._° 
: Rep., 146,724; St. John, Proh., 10,026: Butler || Montcalm... 
4 ‘eke (Ete). see d, D 

Rane P res evelan em., 151,905; Hi 

Rep., 183,892; Fisk, Proh., 8,701! ss ay 
1892 (Pres, ), Gleveland, Dem., '176.858; Harrison. || Oakland. .... 


5. 
- eon * a ae Weaver, People’s, 3, 348: ‘Bidwell. SANA... 3,7 
RETO TEI hk CC | OBeMaw.... 2 
os 1896 “res. ), Bryan; Dem. and People’s (Popul ‘ 
; 121,385; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Ben RI ee eta Z 
McKinley, Rep., 278,976; Levering, Proh., ty 060 || Oscoda...... " 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan,’ Dem., 157,016: McKinley || Otsego... ... 


i 


Rep., 239,147; Woolley, Proh., 6, 208: Debs, Soc. 
Presque isle. . 


9,716. 
1904 ed ). Parker. Dem., 165,722: Roo Roscommon * 
on ., 257,822; Swallow, Proh,, 4,286; Debs Boe wginaw..... 


3,6 ; 
s 1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 155,543; Taft, Schoolcraft: . 
; 265,966; Chafin, Proh., 4,379: Debs, Soc., "0 Tei it arabe 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 173,408: Taft, Rep. || St. Clair.. 

Cy ae Roosevelt, Prog., 142,228: Debs. Soc. ae Joseph. . 
“1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 247,885; Hughes, ren... 
; on yee pen: Proh., 2,993; Benson, ace Te 8 phe pe 
P. 1 Tes Cox, Dem., 276,691; Hard ‘Syne: 5... 
| 681,153; Debs. Soc., 32,267. ine, Rep.,|| Wextord.. .7! 


- 


a) 
NONE bo 


~ 


COMO 


Nrom eet 
ages 
wt 


“1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 703,489; Davis, D ; 
580.884; tia Follette, Prog.” 141,295: Foster’||__Totals....|1 1,084,423]1,032,991]1,039,9 1 
Workers, 2,637; Johns, Soc.-Lab., 1,668. 1944 (President)-_Watson, Proh., 6,503; Thomas 


1928 (Pres.), Smith, Dem., 792, 758: ‘Hoover, Rep.,||Soc., 4,598; Smith, America First ty 
~ 775,566; ‘Thomas, Soc., 6,262; ' Foster, Com.’ @, First, 1,080) Telcher 
2,464; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 773. ro oe ge Oe ee Oe ineludeay : | 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 800,148; Hoover, 1944 (Gov.)—Kelly, Rep; 1,208,846; 
Rep., 736,959; Thomas, Soc., 34,305; Foster, || 989,192; Davey, eaeeee 5,726 Odell, Soc., 2 33-E 
Com., » 4.8215, Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 2,668; Upshaw.||ion, America First, , 1,982: Chote, Soc. Labor, 


Proh., 1,14 1942 (U. S Batata Ferguson, 

1936 Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 942,716; Lan ’ ay Rep. 0 
Rep., 768,613; Lemke, Union, 118,639: ae eae LS eli, y es Rep. “otiek 
Soe. 5, 111; Browder, Com., "2,930: ‘Aiken, Soc. Pope Browder, 

 Dab:, 1,305! Colvin, Proh:, 1,032,” , : iken, Soc Lab a 


re « ‘ 


PAST VOTE OF MICHIGAN 
), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 177,020; 
Rep., 136,199; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 2,873; 


Black, Proh., 1,271. Dem. ep 
876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 141,095; Hayes, Rep., 4.443 PET 


186, 4; Cooper, Greenback, 9.080; Smith, Proklaenee 


bao’ (Pee.), Hancobk, Dem., 131,301: Garfield,|| Memieen 
Rep., 185,190; Weaver, Greenback,. 34,895; Dow. 


Morrison... . 
B84 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 149,835; Blaine, 
ae 192,669; St. John, Proh., 18,403; Butler. 
eenback, 42,243. 
888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 213,469; Harrison, 


., . 236.387; Fisk, Proh., 20,945; Streeter. 

mited Labor, 4,555. 3330 ets: 

B92 (Pres.}, Cleveland, Dem., 202,296; Harrison. 4,332 3,433 
+ 2,129 2,8 


Rep., sak Weaver, People’s, 19,931; Bidwell, 


396 an, Dem. and People’s (Populist). 
237,268; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 6,968; 


niey, Rep., 293,582; Levering, Proh., 6,846. 6 7. 
i900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 211,685; McKinley, "886 5,428 
=P: + eg Woolley, Proh., 11,859; Debs, 3.747 5,160 
gpa (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 135,392; Roosevelt. seotieee] HATO OBRe 
“Rep., 364,957; Swallow, Proh,, 13,441; Debs, Soc.. Me i ycks 3°697 1,513 
042 i ‘| 63,369} 27,493 


9,042. 
i908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 175,771; Taft, Rep., 
335,580; Chafin, Proh., 16,974; Debs, Soc., 11,586. 


32 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 150,751; Taft, Rep., 7 gid 4 1,683 4'311 
eas : Roosevelt, Prog., 214,584; Debs, Soc.. tearns..... 8.647 13/298 
MT et ee ee bee See 307 4,760 
916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 285,151; Hughes, Rep..|| Stevens..... ert! $790 
339,097: Hanly, Proh., 8,139: Benson, Sot., 16,120.|| Swift...... 3'310 27519. 
920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 233,450; Harding, Rep.,||Todd......- 3,803 5,636 
2,865; Watkins, Proh ,646; A o 1,721 1,296 
98,947: Christensen, Farm. Lab., 10,372 yA82 4213 
mea; a 631; Davis Ba ee 1,368 2,653 
eapad on., aseca..... 2,207 4,146 
6,085; J . “ 9} 6,014 
928 ¢G s 2;324| 3,1 
396,762 3,516; ’ vs 1,819 1,945 


2.881; Proh., 2,728; Soc. Lab., 799. tae 

932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 871,700; Hoover, right..... 
., 139,894; n ., 39,205; Foster, 

‘Com., 9,318; Upshaw, Proh., 2,893; Reynolds, 

Soc. Lab., 1,041; Harvey, Lib., 217. 

936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,016,794; Landon, 


Totals...| 589,864| 527,416 


1944 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 5,073; Teichert, ~ 
Ind. Gov’t, 3,176. Soldier vote included; no sepa- 


41944 (Governor)—Thye, Rep., 701,185; Allen, 
Dem.-F.-L., 403,132; York Ind. Gov’t, 7,151 


Minnesota 1942 (0. 8. Senator) —Ball. Rep. 356,281; Benson, 

; Farm-Labor, 13, 3 elson, a rog., no - 

(Presidential vote: 1944, 1940) Parm-paveetition, 109.226; Murphy, Dem., 78.959. 
1944 1940 1940 (President)—Thomas, / Soc., 5,454, Brow- 


der, Com., 2,711; Aiken, Ind., 2,553 


ner only Ma om PAST VOTE OF MINNESOTA 

bee Benes or 1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 35,211; Grant ~ 
2.743). 2,720) 3,610) + = 3,7 Rep., 55,708. 
x : 1976 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 48,587; Hayes, Rep.. 
3880 3808 ee) r302 73,958: “cooper, Greenback, 2,389; Smith, Proh. 
petty 2008 es ety ieee teres Hancock, Dem., 53,315; Garfield. 
2/120 1,608 2/517 1,925 Rep, aoe Weaver, Greenback, 3,267; Dow, 
5,098, 9,429 18 ; Proh., : ; 
f 7 3,678 7'533|11884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 70,065; Blaine, 
rates o0ns 7,159) 3,400 Rep., Ja LARs Bt John, Proh., 4,684; Butler, 
eae7 ath 13e3 O89 1aan (Pres. Cleveland, Dem., 104,385; Harrison, 
3'264| 2/967 3,969 3,307 Rep. 143,492; Fisk, Proh., 15,311; Streeter, U. 
2'376| 3,020). 2,7: 3, Lab., 1,097. ! 
? 4 ), Cleveland, Dem., 100,920; Harrison, 
3238 +308 Petts 3e4| 1992, (Pres. 4o5;, Weaver, 107,077; Bidwell, Proh., 
2 oft 3. ts 2 got 4998 tee CPvee') , Bryan, Dem. and Peoples’ (Populist) . 
5,504 4'500 6,876 5,524 130,735; McKinley, Rep., 193,503; Levering, 
’62| 7.731 9'327| 8.339|| Proh., 4,339; Palmer, Gold Dem. 3,222, 

85621 5'902| —-2357| 3,257] 1900 (Bres.), Bryan, ‘Dem., 112,901; McKinley, 
s681 4140| 4,507) | 4,652 “190,461; Woolley, Prob., 8,555; Debs, Soc., 
3,640 5,322| 4,099] 6,816)) 3.065. : 

3'183|  6,339| 3,826) .7,839|}1904 (Pres.) Parker, Dem., 55,187; Roosevelt. 
6,486| . 5,728 6, 942 9,083|| “Rep. 216,681; Swallow, Proh., 6,352; Debs, S0e., 
77589 eos 2.201] 2.4 soos, (eres, Bryan, Dem., 109,401; Taft, Rep. 

148'792| 116.781| 145,168) 122,960/) 195.843; Chafin, Proh., 11,107; Debs. Soc., 14,527. 
"847, 4,03 "082;  4,825|| 1919 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 106.426; Taft, Rep: 
Ve1s| 2.114| 2141] 2.5441) "ga 334; Roosevelt, Prog. 195,856; Debs, Soci. 
e787 p307 91809 5196 128 eeres ), Wilson, Dem., 179,152; Hughes, Rep., ” 
487)  5'789| 4,065] 3,387 || "179.544; “Roosevelt, Prog... 200: Hanly, Proh., 
1,776 1,913 2,185 2,311] 7793: Benson, Soc., 20,117. ; 
482 3,784 7,187 ae 1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 142,994; Harding, Rep., 
2,752 ine S10 1298 || 519,421; 2 Goes, Proh., 11,489; Debs., Soc, 
3/981 ; y 2806. ; 
3401 2193 3750 *933 Anes (Pres,)., Ogolidge,, bag 420.1595, Lae ster: 
7168 642| 1,638 Ppt Workers, 4,427; Johns, Soc.-Lab., 1,855. eS 
3,358 4,560 35 o H\928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 560,977; aa phen 
eae aati 5.2 $308 396,451; domes. | Sec 6.774; ‘Foster, * 
7 - i ‘ - Industrial, 1,921. 

ae "756| 2,884, °6,474|| 2.8001, 05); Roosevelt, Dem., 600,806; Hooveh 
1,494 748} «1,96 *069||1932 (Pres.); * oe aTe; Foster, 
3'808) 2,029 139 1441 ep., 363,959; Thomas, Soc. 


~ 


United States—Election Returns : Xi 5 


PAST VOTE OF MISSISSIPPI & 

1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 47,28% 

Grant, p., $2,175. q 

= eee Tilden, Dem., 112,173; Hayes, 
1880' (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 75,750; 

34,854; Weaver, Greenback, 5,797. 
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Com., 6,101; Coxey, Farm. Lab., 5,731; Reynolds, 
Ind., 770. F 

1936 (Pres.), Roosévelf, Dem., 698,811; Landon, 


Rep,. 350,461; Lemke, Union, 74,296; Thomas, 
Soc., 2,872; Browder, Com., 2,574; Aiken, Soc., 
A€ 


X Wee sae Rep. SE 
Mississippi 1884 (Preg.), Cleveland, Dem., 76,510; Blaii 
(Presidential vote: 1944, 1940) Rep., 43,509. 
- 1940 1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 85,467; Harrisom 
a. e ihe bas), Cleveland, Dem, 40,988; Harri 
: : —— res.), Cleveland, Dem., 40,288; Harriso: 
Counties | Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie, || Rep., 1,342; Weaver, People’s, 10,103; Bidwel 
Dem. Rep. Dem Rep. 5 


Proh., 995. 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist) 
63,793; Palmer, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 1,071; 
Kinley, Rep., 5,123: Levering, Proh., 485. - 

1900 (Pree): Bryan, Dem., 51,706; McKinley 


Rep.._ 5,753. 
1904 (Pres.): Parker, Dem., 53,374; Rooseveltt 
Rep., 3,187; Debs, Soc., 392. _ Pa | 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 60,287; Taft, Rep2g’ 
4,363: Debs So¢., 978. m3 
1912 (Prés.), Wilson, Dem., 57,227; Taft, bey 
1,595: Roosevelt, Prog., 3,645; Debs, Soc., 2,601 %) 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 80,422: Huehes. Rép.) 
4,253: Benson, Soc.. 1 481 h 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 69,277; Harding, Rep, 
1924 (Pre pers waa’ Bem! 100,475: Ci idge 
Tés.), avis, em., ts 4 00. = 
Rep., 8,546: LaFollette, Progs., 3,494. 
a (ees), Smith, Dem., 124,539: Hoover, Rep. 
1932" (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 140,168; Hoover! 
Rep., 5,180; omas, Soc., 5 5 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 157,318; Landons 
ep. Howard faction, 2,760; Rowlands faction. 
1,675: total, 4,435 Thomas, Soc., 329 2 
Holmes.....| 1,796 20} 2,041 i i ; 
Humphreys..| 1,103 4 ,061 20 Missouri Ri 
Tssaquena... 206 4 218 9 (Presidential vote, 1944, 1940) 
Itawamba...| 1,287 2 1.687 aAo : 
16} 1,033 38 Counties | Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., t 
5 1 a Bu Dem Rep. Dem ; 
57 : : : “J 
110 | 4,517 242 a 
, > || Adair.....-. 3,606, 4,909] 4,8 
ap} 1422 | 42 | Anarew. <>. Soe|  75al Sos] agen 
37 ‘148 55. || Atchison 2,214] . 2,803} 3,02 3)322 
168 | .5'936 303. || Audrain. .. 6.471] 31455} 7:76 Std 
30 | 1,218 37 Barry. 4'029| 5.796 '207| 6,578 3 
8 | 2.802 8 || Bates. wo08| Biss] | Sees| Stra 
a 1ii_|| Benton. 1,108} 3/294) 1/768] 3°91 
49 | 2'332 97 || Bollinger::.-| 1,841) 2,850) 2,511] 3/44 
47 | 2'268 147 ||Boone...---.| 9.704) 4,195} 11,615 48 
28 | 2/038 66 || Buchanan 20,091} 15,113] 24,482] 17/4 
17 | 2,083 45. || Butler... ..-” 4919| 6'375| 6213] Sosa | 
23] 1/403 4g || Caldwell....] 2,001] 3,384! . 2,728) 3/9765 
81 | 3263 94 || Callaway... . "BAB? 3,143, 7,162) 3/574) 
23 | 1509 44 || Gamden 990} 2,180} 1,549] 2,692 | 
60 | 2,880 77 || Qape Girar 6,845} 8/339] 8642/9207 
| 31 | 21495 41 || Carroll...... 3,283] 5,127; 4/446! 6,0 
36 | 1,152 51 || Garter. 1,207} 1,083] =—-1,499]. 141 
. 28} 1'951 80 |} Cass. . 4,347, 4,687 ba79 49 
‘ 39 | 1'988 45 || Cedar 1,478] 3,576} 1,973} 40 
36 | 21022 sg || Chariton 3,930} 31802} 5,053] 4743 
30 | ~'828 is || Christian 1,134} 4,167| 1,729] 4509 
56 | 2,950 igs || Clark....... 2,155]  , 2,707 2;728| 3.177 
43| 2171 70. || Clay... -. +5: 8,682} 6,724 9/672} 6.159 | 
58} 2128 118 || Clinton... ,. 3,079] 2,91 3,300 S08 
TW | 1152 a9. || Qole. it. 7150) 7364) Signe] 
32 | 2]110 35 || Cooper. 3,729| 4,92 4606] 5°720° 
28 | 2,877 30. || Crawford 2,177/ 3,07 2;736| 3,615. 
5 747 18 Bae... ts 1,462} 3,316] 1,835] 3:9 
25 | 2,316 49 || Dallas...... 1,06 3,232) 1,56 3/859 
3 31 1,826 27 Davies...... 2,56) 3,597 3,32. 4989. 
4 972 32 802 28 DeKalb. ...; 1,961 2,658 ,005 3) 2 
Sunflower...| 2,546 32 |! 3,071 71 ent... 2,699) 2,4 3,101] 2,652 
Pavhatenie, | 2,377 an | 2,288 33. || Douglas dag) Bae 1,350| 4/870 
Tippah. :..; 2439 bo. | 21248 6a || Franklin.”!/] 51958 9405 Pat 10388 
Tishomi 368 171 1,468 189 Gasconade. .. 3 oes 5,007 1,163] . 5.3338 
oat 2.054 tT) ogoo 108 || Greene. |... 17'287| 21'551| | 23°130] oy'aee ; 
Waren. rio} 28} 4208 | 48 |i Harrison: /<:| | 3638] 4°30, S'aza| sku 
Washingt’n..| 15535 36 | 21349 g92 || Henry...... 1387 5,564] . b000 ret 
Wayne..,...| 1,302 16 | 1,388 29 || Hickory..... 560| 2,171 "787| 2/496 
Webster... 1468 43 | 1,596 87 || Holt........ 1,785). 3,152) 2,677] 3,739) 
Wilkinson. . ; 773 17 942 46 || Howard..... 3,958] 1,951] 4:770) 2383 
ee] PH] RY PRR) memes] BR Ra Sas Be 
c UD re haamellaed MES 3) | 21380 33 Jackson, 20,967 19.335 23160] 17/481 
eee re ee eee DER: 5. 5 oa ‘ : 18,249 ats 
| Totals....! 158,515! 3,742 | 168,252 | (a)7,364 Gennes vee ia 6,7 8 155 Asti ¢ 
1944. (President)—Deiiocratic Convention electors, || Kan. City... : : ’ 6,468 
. 9,964; Independent Republican, electors, 7,859. onatiad bet 78086 ey ee iee 
; Soldier vote included, no separate tabulation. Laclede 3,011 4670 3°33 13 0 
1945 (Governor) —Balley, Dém., election without Lafayette 3 #008 7951, 6913|  8'802 
4 : a i iY oi 
1942 (U. S. Sénator)-Eastland, Dem., 61,355. ew, a 33 $8 Bae 458 
1940 (President)—Thomas, Soc., i i sin z 33 2'9 0 Deets 
(a) Includes Independent Republican vote, 4.550.!! Linn...) . 52 rR 4 saan aba 
if ; tee 
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1944 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 57 
Gadey.4 Hook) 727,162; Watkins, Proh. Coe iis. babe ae 
Baa” | Beene [en | at ch Bete: ae ad Ea, pen, 
ooli ge, Re 648, 
4,697 4.633 5,298 572,753; ‘LaFollette, Seabee) 84, 895 Pens Proh 
3,520 3.312 4.063 ey johns, Soc.-Lab., 909; Wallace, Comm: 
2'277 2'405 2°495 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Re 834,0 
1519 2078 1749 662, are Thomas, Sook 3,739; 0 pnolal, anon 


mee, 4560] 9.723} 8/892 || 52,882 
menue 2'249 1364 2 1932 (Pres, ), Roosevelt, De . 
2.249) 1864) 2-787 || Rep., 564,713, Thomas, Ba ee taa: ODER 
1944 4.362 3.073 Aah 42,829: ‘Poster, Com., 568: Reynolds, Soc. 
‘ 9: 27 - : 
Ae 1,098 6.018 : 1936 (Pres. ), Roosevelt, Dem., p 
S827] 3.208 Betta Rep, 97,801; “Lemke, Unioh Le b30: Thomas, 
iw i "37 vin, Pro 908; ; 
eet OBOL est 417; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 292. Browder, Gay 
a Bel eee] | 8ly8o 
: : “ 6.759 
2734) Toys] 3.593 1.828 ; Montana 
"aan ard : 2a vise (Presidential vote: 1944, 1940) 
7,380| 4333) 9,391| 6,011 is 1940 
aes. 4 2'014| 4,207; 2,354) 4,656 * ar 
ee z07é| 7606} +8570 81905], Count Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., { Willkie, 
eee 4256} 3,180| 4,780} 3,319 Dem. | Rep. | Dem. | Rep. 
ee 4,659| 3,351 5,742| 3.707 || Beav ea ors 
ae peel Sain. ansel-- aban ee | Lao eaed 1,632| 1,725 
31527 5'040 3°380 5534 pig Horn. - . 1,289 1,394 1,926 1,616 
Waegd o87| Seat] S7ae| | 2367 ||Seewater:| "668 990) 2,129) 4,165 
gene's {168 3108 1708 3°88 Broadwater. 558 760 854 755 
Brea) anal. od eaat wakes Carbon per 2,073; 2,126) 2,678] 2,421 
7639 3'a76 3155 3°319 a Us ile 610 50! 734 656 
7629, geal Bagel. 3'309 ascade.. . 10,9241 6,372} 13,637| 6,443 
1877 Oe; 2:408| © 1,187 || Quotes 1,90 1,220) 2,213) 41238 
e277) etl 3-295] 2120 27038; 1,830) 2,782 ‘017 
Veeel . tocol. eagat 7. 824 680| 1,086 807 
ao60| 7-080) Seal 1,362} 1,549! 1,765) 1,612 
6'745| 7'320| 8,132| 8, 4,347| 2,176) 4.936) 2800 
1878} 21214; 2/098} +2, — Sh ee 92 
57°'780| 64,131| 52,380| 66, 3,164) 2,229) 3,878) 2108 
atthe: Ga 6715} 6,022 998| 7 3,608| 4,066) 5.217) 4408 
Sxapt 0s 4s 3'479| 3,120] 4,718) 3,430 
2'158| 2'058 2 Ee Bn Sas 
dw 7133) 3.995, 4/401 2,143 1,298) ~~ 2909) ee 
, : aad jee 574 702 917 784 
eel ees reat 2,986, 1,646} 3,700] 1,842 
parol. ¢ $088 803 797 125 830 
3'262| 3, 4,080 ||Lake....... 1088] 2.965] 21379 2o18 
fais 2,499 1, $487 Lewis&Clark! 4,737) 4,482 "314 4,782 
ees Bi6|  g 4,730 || Liberty... . 440 393 434 
pitt 3503 Lincoln.. . 1,445 1,109 2,150 1,250: 
$017; 3,403 || Madison. . 1022} 1.278) 1,674| 1,557 
tei; 2171, 2 3'735 || Monoher.. Be 209 631 230 
Hat. 4.281 4 ae18 Mineral. . 401 380 645 202 
ery i ae Missoula... 5,568) 5,371) 7,747| 5,640 
ae Tee ‘ Musselshell. 1'342| 1,004 1,807] . 1,086 
168,165 Belen y 2,245 2,396 2'833| 2,433 
761,178| 988,476) 871,009 | Philips... 1225] > 13881 oaeel) ato 
p44 ( President Da pkadh Boe. j ondera.... 1,448 890 1,899 1,038 
aig rio: 5 Blonert, Bet. E Lab ae 330 Bo: + Wager pa Te 1 1 on eat bei) 
‘vote included; ee separate tabulation Prainie. Rise bag 110 git a 
>. 1944 (Governor)-—Donnelly, Dem., 793,059; Brad- || Ravalli..... 1,926 2 bag 2 3 2 ig 
: 5 eet tor)=—Donnell Rep., 778,778: tan * Lie Lee 2,095 1,497 
McKittrick Dem, we 790; Preisier, Soc., "320: || R op aa, eit ae aes ues 
Bprerciigrick, Den Rosebud. * 1114, 1/154) » 1,399] 1,252 
OF SO DOT ty Thomas, Soc., 2,226; Babson, Sanders...) 118s) ORT 1634) ae9 
Proh., 1,809; Aiken, Soc. Lab., Silver Bow... 13,228 7,610 17,467 1.992 
water ; 1,2 » 
PAST VOTE OF MISSOURI Sweet Grass. 533 397 Fat raat 
"Greeley. Dem. and Lib., 5h 434; ||Teton...... 1,508} 1,074, 1,735] 1,182 
119,116: O° Connor, Lab. 3499) || Toole...... 1,545 1,113 1,954 1,218 
208, 077; ayes, Bor ., || Preasure. . . . 282 287 321 287 
498. Valley. .... 2,196} 1,341] 3,493 
neock, De 3508 609; Garfield, be ae ame 733 767 948 
eaver, poten’ 35,135. Wiba' 425 432 576 
Dem. . 25, 988; Blaine, Yellowstone. 8,140 8,706 9,036 
es is veiand., Bem. mee 43 alae __ Totals. ..} 112,556] 93,163 145,698 
ty e ee 
ea nie ro! ’ Bure 1944 (President) —Thomas, Soc., 1,296; Watson, 
(Pres. eu raleveialas Dem., 268,188 i Harriso . Naeaitien: Soldier vote included; no separate 
918; 8; ; 
3 Fars a Weaver, Fee 41,213; Bidwel paet iSite Mi Ee Rew agit® 461; Erickson, 
., 89, 5 iller, Pro 
Bryan, a "2383: 1942 (U. nator)-—Murray, Dem,, 83,673; 
Mek. P03 = 2 2,462. es Rep. as "4615 Miller, Proh., 2,711; Helter- 
mee. Ceres! )—=Bryan Dem., 351, cKin 
314,092; Woolley, Proh., 5, "965: Debs, Soc., iio “Président)—thomas. Boe. 166 Ea 
a 6.188 , 664; Browder, Com., 489 
q (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 296,312; veg ee: PAST VOTE OF MONTANA 
"Rep. 321, “449; Swallow, Proh., 1, ee Debs, Soc., | 1992 (Pres, Da Cleveland, Dem, 17,581; Harrison, 
; att, Pep, Be. i Weaver, People’s, 7,334; Bidwell, 
1896 teres.) MeKinley, Rep., 10,494, Bryan Dem. 


vis 
Jem. “ep. and People’s, 42.931; evering, Proh., 186. 
z ; Bat x 493; Bryan, Dem., 
Ss, 


welt, 
| 1904 a Je a ty He 34,983; 8a; Parker, Dein... 


son, ee ss 025; ag 


s.), Wil 
9: Sant. Proh.. 3.884; Benson, ES | 31,773: Swallow, PYOH., 3355 
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1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 
pas 333: Sn dan: Proh., 


4912" ‘pres. ), 
18,512; 


Progs., 


Wilson 


61,105; Davis, 


827! 
. Dem., 


Roosevelt, Prog., 


885. 
1916" (Pres.), eyelt, Brom P ao ,063; Hughes, 
0; Rooseve Tog. 
a ey ioe cad 
Zep.. 74,138: LaFollette, 
Foster, 


Dem., 


Debs, Soc., 5,855 
27 ft, Rep. 


. 3 . 


22,456; Debs. 


Rep. 


‘Benson. Soc., 


Nee 805; 


Workers, 357; Johns, Soc.-Lab., 
1928 (Pres. i Hoover, Rep., 


78,578; 
1932 eae, y 


Rep., 


Thomas, Soc., 1,667; Foster, Com., 
Roosevelt, Dem., 
78, 078; iT. Bae 7,891; Foster, Com., 


159,690; Landon, 


247. 
113,300; Smith Dem., 
127,286; 


1,066; Browder, Com., 385; Colvin, Proh., 224. 


Nebraska 


(Presidential vote, 1944, 1940) 
? 1944 1940 
Counties | Roos., { Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie, 
4 Dem. Rep. Dem, Rep. 
4,612 7,165 4,311 6,630 
3,888 2,155 4,331 
153 268 194 348 
378 226 450 
366 311 454 
2,865] 2,014, 3,334 
2,994 2,195 2,942 
1,456 1,057 1,734 
4 1,549 975 1,783 
6,073 4,060 6,387 
3,189 2,589 3,443 
2,493 3,246 2,966 
4,588 3,627 4,704 
3,616 2,619 4,397 
1.444) 904} 1,557 
2,314 1,781 2,705 
654 1,943 2,394 
3,375 1,763 3,576 
2,314 2,361 2,587 
4,008 1,595 4,383 
5,330 4,238 6,269 
1,703 422 2,140 
2,747 1,771 3,184 
017 ,803 5,445 
1,125 565 1,156 
2,382 1,912 3,038 
,803 1282. 7,141 
443} 66,840) 53,325 
1,321 803 1,441 
3,36: 1,969 3,677 
2,085 1,378 2,354 
1,855 1,062 2,069 
2,870 1,797 3,316 
,352 ,096 8,156 
1,248 736 1,351 
a 896 533 1,053 
935 628 1,001 
327 243 423 
; 1,242 1,502 1,530 
} ,651 4,687 7,412 
( 3,057 666 3,286 
1,991 1,353 2,182 
782 598 759 
1,556) 1,188 1,663 
4,198 3,016 4,840 
330 147 403 
1,556 2,238 1,696 
) 4,257 2,759 4,980 
fe 2,649 1,357 2,919 
i 1,782 »561 1,792 
h 1,739 1,759 2,022 
‘ 781 502 1,004 
1,169 735 1,190 
: 3,762 3,179 4,352 
; 26,715 19,321 27,384 
969 96 5,90: 
450 325 
488 289 
310 164 41 
. 6,892 3,982 7,353 
| 2'691| 1/466] -2'886 
1,998 1,471 2,214 
+ 1,697 1,435 
3,267 549 3,817 
2,685 1,873 3,017 
5,291 2,927 5,799 
2,254 1,596 2,643 
1,301 1,054 1 
2,460 1,847 2,5. 
2,956 449 3,271 
4,509 3,862 4,929 
Polk ,517 pe :635 2,653 
Red Willow. 2,132 107 481 3,119 
Richardson. 3,483 4,482 4,105 4,833 
r PtOGK. ya 0. 506 984 600 1,104 
Saline... .. 3,899 3,255 4,229 3,673 
Sarpy...... 2,654 2,641, 2,537, 2,165 
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29,326; Taft, Rep. 
Soc. 


9,564 
Rep., 


563. 
Hoover, 


1944 ~ 


Counties | Roog., |Dewey‘ | Roos., 
Dem. Rep. Dem. 
Saunders... 4,199 6,615 4,162 
Scotts Bluff. 3,733 6,947 4,4. 7,9 
Seward,..-. 2,083 3,721 2,529) 4,1 
Epc: 1,031 2,570 1,566 oie 
1,584 ,309 1,888 1e : 
408 876 618 1, LY 
874 1,682 1,081 2.074 
1,644 3,554 2,077 et | 
214 338 27 4 
1,632 1,584, 2,039] , 1,973 
1,475 2,096 1,590) 2,449 
2,274 2,8 2,636 2,922 
,021 2,886 1,395 3,209 
1,094 2,523 ,329 2,847 F 
310 392 427 4 
1,808 4,885 2,200 5,32, 


Totals. 


233,246| 329,880 Brey 677| 352, 201 | 
1944 (President) Soldier vote included; no sepa= ‘ 


posed statewide prohibition act. \ 
1944 (Governor)—Griswold, Rep., 410, 138; Obama 


Dem., 60. 
. S. Senator)—Wherry, Repl, ‘186 207; | 
May, Dem., 83,763; Norris, Ind., 108,151. 


PAST VOTE OF NEBRASKA k 


1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 18,329; Greeley, Dem, | 
and Lib., 7,812. 


1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 17,554; Hayes, Rep., 
he i Gover, Greenback, 2,320; Smith, Prohy | 
ef,, 


1880 tries. ), Hancock, Dem., 28,523; Garfield, 
Rep., 54,979; ‘Weaver, Greenback, 4 950; Dow, | 
Proh., 1,599. 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 54,391; Blaine, 
Rep., 76, 912; St. John, Proh., "2.8 399. 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 80,542: Harrison, 
FoR i a 425; Fisk, Proh., 9,429; Streeter, U. | 
EY 
1892 pres): Cleveland, Dem., 24,943; Harrison, 
pag 87, aa: Weaver, People’ S, 3, 134; Bidwell, 
1896 Bis Je Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), : 
115,999; Nat’l] (Gold) Dem., ] 
McKinley, Rep., 103,064; vetirceet Proh., 2,040. 
ee Baie? ) Bryan, 013; Mckinley, en 
“Woolley, Proh., 3.655; Debs, Soc., 823 
1908 eres.) Parker, Dem., 52,921; Roosevelt, Rep 
138,558: Swallow, Proh., 6.3235 | 412. 
1908 ‘(Pres.), Bryan, Soar Be 
* Cc. 2 o! 
191 hy ogres fem, 109.6 008; Taft, Re 14 
029; Roosevelt, Prog. 72,614: Debs, Soc., 10,1 
1916" (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 158,827; Hughes, oe <a 
117,257; Hanly, Proh., beeti Benson; Soc., T1141, 
Cox, Dem., 119/608; Harding, Rep., | 
247,498; Watkins, Proh., 5,947; Debs, Soc., 9,600. 
1924 (Bren 3: Coolidge, Rep., 218,585; Davis, Dem. 
= 289; LaFollette, Progs., 106, 701: Faris, ’ Proh., | 


594. 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 349,745; Smith, Dem., | 
197,959; Thomas, Soc., 3,434. i 
1932 ‘(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem:, 359,082; Hoover S| 
Rep., 201,177; Thomas, Soc. +» 9,876. ‘ 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem.,. 347,454: Landon, © 
Rep., 248,731; Lemke,’ Union, 12,847. e 
4) 
Nevada | 
(Presidential yote: 1944, 1940) | 
1944 19407 | 
Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie, BS 
Rep. Dem. Rep. ¥ 
1,430} 1,267{ 1,171 
4,543 5,15: 170 — 
556 33 592 
1,642 3,016 1,783 
150 639 292° 
317 353 284 
835, 1,367 789 — 
425 475 393) 
624| 1,601 461 
895 1,067 963 — 
751 693 406 
723 1,206 729 
841 785 748 
538 696 594— 
White Pine.| 27812! 11554, 3,6 368 
Totals... 29,623 24,611 31,945 21,229 
1944 (President)—Soldier : ae 
rate afabulation ie ) : () vote included; no sepa- 
2 —, Dem., . 
Malone, Rep., BI OR mcOastare 30,595; 
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42 (Governor)—Carville, Dem., 24,505; Ti 
Bees a 505; Tall- |] 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 10 5 
p., 16,164. Rep., 103,629; Thomas, Soc., oat ester, Conte 


- 264. 
_ PAST VOTE OF NEVADA 1936 (Pres Roosevelt, Dem., 108,460; Landon, 


872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep. : 2 bade i 
nd ig p., 8,413: Gfeeley, Dem Rapa 104,542; Lemke, Union, 4,819; Browder, 


+» 6,236. 
(Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 9,308; Hayes, Rep. 


New Jersey 
(Presidential vote, 1944, 1940) 


1944 1940 
Counties Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., {| Willkie, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 


* 

2 Atlantic... .. 28,972| 25,593] 36,1 

I Baie Maiciniey, Rep., 1,938. Bergen ai’’| ge'eea| 18:768 Teel] 1A 388 

i S i 

ey g es.), Bryan, Dem., 6,347; McKinley, Rep. omg eae 85,691 49197 82'837 43/480 
May... 8. ‘ 


1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 3,982; Ri 
§,808;, Debs. Soc. 925. is Revise Beene ee 
es.), Bryan, Dem., 11,212; . “ icester... 
"10,775; Debs, Soc., ‘2,103. ges | acorn 
912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 7,986; Taft, Rep., 3,196: || Hunterdon... 
Bevele, ares ‘oe Debs, EOe-, 3,313. Mercer...... 
Mes on. im., 17,776; Hughes, Rep. || Middlesex. -: 
Hanly, Proh., 348: Benson. Soc.. Fags | by pee a 
s.). Dem., '9,891; Harding, Rep.,|| Morris 


- -, 1,864. 

(Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 11,243; LaFo: : 
eto Des: Davis. Dem.. 5,909. pgs |} 7s ae 
i928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 18,327; Smith, Dem.,|/ Somerset. ... 


14,090. 7 

1932 (Pres), Roosevelt, Dem., 28,756; Hoover, ‘mies 73989 86/543 roR8t 79,962 
ng ve ee R Sekine dine kere Coes 10024| 10,714| 10,929) 10,595 
; 3 Totals....| 987,874] 961,335]1,016,404) 944,876 
* 1944 (President)—Teichert, Soc. Labor., 6,939: 

New Hampshire Watson, National Proh., 4,255; Thomas, eee 

Pr i P . ’ } 
(Presidential vote: 1944, 1940) Soldier vote (included in totals)—Roosevelt, 


7040 || 95,581; Dewey, 64,748. 
1944—New Jersey voters defeated a proposed 


Willkie, || Tevision of the State Constitution. For, 663,435: 
‘ete (8. 
-'§. Senators to fiill yacancy)—Smith 
Rep., 939,987; Wene, Dem., 910,096; Riaout, Nat'l 
Proh., 9,873; Butterworth, Soc. Labor, 1,997: 


“ape lecceee s 
~ x overnor)—Edge, Rep., 634,364, Mu hy, 
11,478||Demi, 506,604; Butterworth, Soc. Lab., dse7; Wile 


‘kinson, Soc., 1,563; Binns, Nat. Proh., 2,074. 
1940 (President)——Browder, Com., 8,814; Thomas, 
Soc., 2,823; Babson, Proh., 851; Aiken, Soc, Lab., 


446. 
PAST VOTE OF NEW JERSEY 
1872 te Wt ae Rep., 91,656; Greeley, Dem. 


and Lib., 76,456. : 
1876 (Pres.), Hayes, Rep., 103,517; Tilden, Dem., 


115,962. 

1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 122,565; Garfield. 
Rep., 120,555; Weaver, Greenback, 2,617. 

1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem. 127,784; Blaine, 
Rep., 123,433; St. John, Proh., 6,153; Butler, 
Greenback, 3,456. 

1888 (Pres.), Cleyeland, Dem., 151,508; Harrison, 
Rep., 144,360; Fisk, Proh., 7,933. 

1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 171,066; Harrison, 

ep., 156,101; Bidwell, Proh., 8,133. 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist). 
133,695; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., 6,378; 
McKinley, Rep,, 221,371; Levering, Proh., 5,617. 

1900 (Pres.), Btyan, Dem., 164,879; McKinley, Rep.. 
221.754; Woolley, Proh.. 7,190; Debs, Soc., 4,611. 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 164,367; Roosevelt 
Rep., 245,164; Swallow, Proh., 6,845; Debs, Soc.. 


119,663| 109,916 125,292| 110,127 


a 
1944 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 46. Soldier 
vote included; no separate tabulation. 
41944 (Governor)—Dale, Rep., 115,799; Powers, 


1872 (P: eley, Dem. and Lib., 31,425; Grant. 
: 37,168; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 100; Black. 


5 

41,540. ? ; 
3880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 40,797;_ Garfield. 
,856; Weaver, Greenback, 528; Dow, 


2, 180. 
1884 a. Cleveland, Dem., 39,198; Blaine, Rep., 
43,254; St. John, Proh., 1,571; Butler, Green- 


back, 552. 
1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem... 43,456; Harrison, 
Rep., 45,728; Fisk. Proh., 1,593; Streeter, United 


Cleveland, Dem., 43,081; Harrison. 
293; Bidwell. 


9,587. 
1908 ir reaas Bryan, Dem., 182,567; Taft, Rep. 
265,326; Chafin, Proh., 4,934; Debs, Soc., 10,253 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 410,282; Taft, Rep 
4: Roosevelt, Prog., 145,409; Debs, Soc . 


8, 
15,900. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 211,645; Hughes, Rep 


269,352; Hanly, Proh., 3,187; Benson, Soc., 10.462 | 
1920 het Cox, Dem., 258,229; Harding, Rep. 
611,670; Watkins, Proh., 4,711; Debs, Soc. 
27,217; Christensen, F-Lab., 2,173. . 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 676,277; Davis, Dem.. 
298,043; LaFollette, Progs., 109,028; Faris, Proh.. 
1,660; Foster, Workers. j,560; Johns, Soc.-Lab., 


358. \ 
1928 (Pres.). Smith, Dem., 616,517; Hoover, Re 
3 6 O50: eoten Com., 1,257; Reynolds, Soc. Tab 


” 
” 


> 


32; 

916 (Pres.), Wilso 
45,128: Hanly, Pro Soc., 1,318. 
res.), Cox, Dem. Rep., 
"95,196; Debs, Soc., 1,234. 9. : 
1924’ (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 98,575; Davis, Deim., 
5,404; Smith. Dem., 
"Bax: 


57,201; LaFollette, Prog., 
715: Thomas, Soc.,. 455; Foster, Com. 1 


\\ 500. , 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 806,630; Hoover, 
! en 715,684; Thomas, Soc., 42,998; Foster, Com.,, 
2,915; Reynolds, Soc. u 1,062; Upshaw, 
‘Proh., 774. a ate 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,083,549; Landon, 
Rep., 719,421; Lemke, Union., 9,405; Thomas, 
Soc., 3,895; Browder, Com., 1,590; Colvin, Proh.,- 
916; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 3 Bare 


” 


(Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 11 


be 


1936 bere 


R eer (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 
1916’ (P: 


"1928" ( 
48, 


New Mexico 
(Presidential vote, 1944, 1940) 


1944 1940 
Ss Gel See 
Counties Roos., { Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie, 
Dem. Rep. em. Rep. 
Bernalillo... . 12,229) 11,662) 14,428) 11,999 
Oatr 589 699 1,039 949 
3,350) 3,149 4,304 2,981 
3,017 2,661 4,234 3,452 
3,271 326 4,670 1,629 
660 554 970 479 
4,172 3,149 5,208 3,720 
5,228 2,083 4,968 1,625 
; 3,472 1,970 3,914 2,015 
Guadalupe. ? 1,539 1,649 2,082 1,807 
Harding..... 647 820 1,004 998 
Hidalgo. .... 807 367 1,049 516 
Lea. 2,938 1,227 4,295 1,286 
342 1,455 1,763 1,794 
1,383 1,074 1,388 1,066 
1,425 1,783 2,525 1,701 
2,210 1,547 1,960 2,440 
1,892 1,467 1,788 1,596 
2,272 449 3,215 1,413 
3,792 3,532 4,952 4,289 
- Roosevelt. 2,359 1,610 3,190 1,384 
‘Sandoval. . ,354 1,439 2,060 1,990 
; Juan. . 1,093 1,438 445 1,757 
San Miguel. . 4,684 4,014 6,054 4,882 
Santa Fe... 915 5,482 6,482 6,285 
Blerrays.:.... ,008 1,112 1,534 1,372 
Socorro. .... 1,967 2,030 2,489 2,703 
SEVRGH ess.) 2,525 2,557 3,463 3,342 
Torrance 1,438 ,014 1,921 2,509 
MMMM 4.4. 1,350 ,604 1,987 1,900 
j iraloncia: 2,461 2,765 3,318 3,436 
Totals....} . 81,389} 70,688} 103,699| 79,315 
1944 (President)—Watson, Proh., 148. Soldier 
yote included; no separate tabulation. ' 
1944 (Governor)—Dempsey, Dem., 76,443; Gun- 
derson, Rep., 71,113. 
1942° (U. 'S. Senator)—Hatch, Dem., 


: 63,301; 
Newell, Rep., 43,704. : 


PAST VOTE OF NEW MEXICO 


22,139; Taft, Rep., 
7,900; Roosevelt, Prog., 8.347: Debs, Soc., 2.859 
(Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 33,693; Hughes, Rep., 
31, ape Hanly, Proh., 112; Benson. Soc., 1,999. 
1920’ (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 46,668; Harding, Rep., 

57,634; Christensen, F.-Lab., 1,097. 
1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 54, 745; Davis, Dem., 
48,542; LaFollette, Progs., 9,543. 
Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 69, 645; Smith, Dem., 
211; Foster, Com., 158. . 
Roosevelt, Dem., 95,089; Hoover, 
17; Thomas, Soc., 1,776; Harvey, Lib., 


389; Foster, Com., 
105,838; Landon, 


Roosevelt, " Dem., 
Rep,, ; Lemke, Union., 924; Thomas, Soc., 
343; aroeder. Com., 43. 


New York 


(Presidential vote: 1944, 1940) 


1944 1940 
Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
65,726 60,543 72,191 58,912 
4,404 13,454 4,71 15,611 
28,218 44,013 30,243 44,013 
10,679 19,907 10,409 22,987 
2,32 18,680 12,786 21,032 
19,703 32,824 19,906 35,536 
12,894 22,198 14,136 22,156 
64. 12,745 4,98) 14,168 
hit 8,996 8,77 10,324 10,369 
Columbia, : 6,220 13,055 7,697 13,527 
Cortland... 4,480 10,450 4,709) 12,233 
Delaware... 4,743 14,916 5,457 15,684 
Dutchess. . 20,48: 32,890 23,79 32,329 
parler. ft: 176,554) 185,975)’ 172,544] 183,664 
ISSOX. 5. 4,103 Alt 5,014 11,86 
anklin 7,188} 9,225] 81535] 11°44 
Fulton, 7,882 13,195 8,406) 14,896 
Genesee. 6,276 13,478 6,018 14,503 
Greene... 4,787 9,807 6,024, 10,153 
Hamilton,, . 766 1,83 78: 02! 
Herkimer. . 11,260 15,656 11,934 17,590 
Jefferson... 13,517 21,834 ,358 25,584 
WiS...... 8,141 6,256 3,136 ,049 
Livingston. . 5,763 11,383 5,842) 12,629 
Madison. . . 5,740 13,36! 5,723 15,262 
Monroe, . 108,972] 111,725) 112,564] 114,383 
Montgom’y. 13,202 4,7 14,138 5,546 
Nassau. . 68,1387} 159,713 68,356] 143,672 
31,008 37,6 30,733 36,729 
44,752 48,749 46,001 52,362 
Onondago 64, 729 80,507 63,039 ,056 


- * fe 3 
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4 Seer Pa Ny TREN Ty 25 hy ata 
af : ae iyeed it ya Re 


Dewey, 
Rep. 


16,859 
1 


Roos., | 
Dem. 


Counties 


Rensselaer.. 
Rockland... 
St. Law’ce.. 
Saratoga... 
poets 
ponaharis: 
Schuy ae 


PE Noo ans 
Prd cw 


= 


DORON 
NINO CCST LO 


‘ 1,792 6,338) 


.|1,130,844/ 1,716,360] 1,185,426|1, aan 854 
265,591 


Breet 


7] “27855]~ 427188 
Greater 
N. ¥. C...|1,347,754| 1,271,287] 1,649,074]1 1,247,624 


Totals. . .|2,478,598|2,987,647| 2,834,500) 3, 3,027, 478 


1944 (President)—-Outside N. Y. C.: Rogsevelt § 
Amer. Lab., 107,814; Liberal, 23, 080. Greater * 
N.Y.C.: Roosevelt, Amer. Labor, 388,591; Liberal, 
306,155. Total Roosevelt vote, 3,304, 2 38. rd 

Teichert, Indust. Govt., 14,352; Thomas, Soc, | 
10.553. 


5 

Soldier vote (included in totals): Roosevelt, Up= 
State: Dem., 75,760; Amer. Labor, 1,957; Liber . 
220. New York City: Dem., 145,073; ‘Amer. Labor, 
29,434; Liberal, 2,235. Totals: Demécrat, 220,833; 
American Labor, 31,391; Liberal, 2,235. Grand | 
Total: 254,459. 

Dewey, Rep. - Upstate 84, 34: New York City, 
66,887. Grand Total, 151,011 # 

1944 (U.S. Senator)—Outside N. : Wagner, | 
Dem., 1,129,452; Amer. Lab., 93, ed ‘ieee 20, | 
312. Curran, Rep., 1,673, 381. Hass, Ind. Gov’ t, 


Greater NM. Y. C.: Wagner, Dem., 1,356 283; 
Amer. Lab., 389,791; Liberal.) 304,744. Curran) 
Rep., 1,226,116. Hass, Ind. Gov't, 11, i\ 
Total’ vote: Wagner, 3,294,576. Curran, 2,899-- 


497. Hass, 15,244. 

1942" (Governor)—Dewey, Rep., 2,148,149; Ben- | 
nett, Dem., 1,500, Kee Alfange, Amer. Lab., 403, 
609; Cheney, Soc., ,662; Amter, Com., 42,046 
Orange, Indus. Gov’ f. 2,720. 
m940 (President)—Outside N. Y. or Roosevelt, 
Amer. Lab., 100,409. Greater N. Y. Roosevelt, 
Super. Lab., 317,009. Total Raowente: Vote, 3,251, 
Thomas, Soc., 18,950; Babson, Proh., 3,250. 


Past Vote of New York State 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem., and Lib., 381. 281; 
Grant, Rep., 440,736; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 1, 4, 
et (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., ser: aca? Hayes, Rep. _ 

489,207; Cooper, Greenback, 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., care 511; Garfield 
Rep.,. 555,544; Weaver, Greenback, 12, 373. mi a 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 563, 154; Blaine, 
q Be John, Proh., 25,006: Butter, — 


1896 ee Sty Dem. and, People's (Populist), 
551,513; Palmer, Nat'l (Gold) Dem., :972: 
McKinley, Rep., 819,838; eee! Proh., 16,086. 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan Dem., 678,425; McKinley, : 
Rep. 6 22,013: Woolley, Proh., 92, ,077; Debs, Soc.: 


1904’ (Pres:), Parker, Dem., 683,981: Roosevelt, 
Rep., 859,533; Swallow, Proh., 26,787; ” Debs, 


Soc., 36 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, DEB, an 468; Taft, Bp 
Deb aes Soc.,. 


870,070; Chafin, Proh., 
1912 '(Pres.), Wilson, Sen * tba 4 Taft, oy 

455,428; Roosevelt, Prog.,' 390, Peak” mae 381, 
od 


———— . . sw, Te oe 


Seah: Bane: estas) Ba Sek, 
enson, Soc., 45,944." pry 
731,238; Harding, Rep., 

ary tee Soc., 


crs 
C 


p 37,963 
*, 27,955; 
Pres.), R 

293,222; Landon, Rep., 2,180,670; Thomas, Soc., 

86,879; Browder, Com., 35,609. 


sw York City vote for mayor, 1937 and 1941, 


esidential vote on page 523. ; 


North Carolina : 
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d New York City registration by years at end of 


(Presidential vote: 1944, 1940) 
1944 

Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., 

Dem. Rep. Dem. 


AWOND 


et sel 


STOO feat bet BOG Dp GD 
DAIS oo' ray 
ee ees 
NVISOCURN 


= 
AARON 


NO PORES 
a 
_ 


wo 
DONG 


LohoP Or 
toomto 


to 
NE OUR 


509 
1944 — 1940 
Roos., | Dewey}| Roos., ; Willkie, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
7,277 8,768 8,455 7,056 
5,394 938 6,530 779 
7,278 1,118 9,251 931 
8,755 3,024) 11,315 2,398 
Rowan 9,721 5,862} 13,023 4,059 
Rutherford. . 7,379 4,69 8,869 204 
4,220 6,062 5,107 5,769 
2,372 303 2,981 250 
5,499 6,083 132 4,569 
4,110 3,376 4,274 2,712 
7,679 5,116 8,871 4,178 
2,110 1,505 2,422 ,425 
3,019 2,251 312 2,019 
611 281 1,140 415 
5,729 1,114 7,179 634 
4,110 528 4,252 380 
18,050 3,996| 18,083 2,665 
2,480 242 676 247 
1,782 497 1924 362 
( 3,214 3,954 3,615 3,739 
6,228 1,914 7,222 ,649 
5,578 9,121 7,299 446 
6,480 769 7,912 
2,470 4,392 3,660 4,077 
3,301 2,402 489 2,516 
Totals,...| 527,399] 263,155) 609,015) 213,633 
1944 (President)—Soldier vote included; no 
separate tabulation. 
1944 (Governor)—Cherry, Dem,, 528,995; Patton, 
Rep., 230,998. 
194 U. S. Senator)—Hoey, Dem., 533,813; 


Ferree, Rep., 226,037. ; 
PAST VOTE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 70,094; Grant, ; 


p., 94,769. , 
ret ope ee Tilden, Dem., .125,427; Hayes, Rep., 


108,417. 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 124,208; Garfield, 
Rep., 115,874; Weaver, Greenback, 1,126. 3 
142,592; Blaine, 


Rep., 134,784; Fisk, Proh., 
Labor, 47. 

1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 133,098; 
Rep., 100,565; Weaver, People’s, 44,732; Bidwell, 
Proh., 2,630. 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s, (Populist). 
174,488; eats ne (Gold) Dems lad McKin- 
ley, Rep., 243; Levering, Proh., vi 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. 181,752; McKinley, Rep.. 
133.081; Woolley. Proh., 1,009. 

1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 124,121; Roosevelt, Rep.. 
82,625; Swallow, Proh., 361; Debs, Soc., 124 
1908 (Pres.)}, Bryan, Dem., 136,995; Taft, 
114,937; Debs, Soc., 378- ; . 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 144,507; Taft, Rep., 
29,139; Roosevelt, Prog., 69,130; Debs, Soc., 1,025. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 168,383; Hughes, Rep.. 
120,890: Hanly, Proh., 53; Berger, Soc., 909. 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 305,447; Harding, Rep., 
232,848; Watkins, Proh., 17; Debs, Soc., 446. . 
1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 284,270; Coolidge, Rep., 
191,753; LaFollette, Progs., 6,651; Faris, Proh., 


13. 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 497,566; Hoover, 
Rep., 208,344; Thomas, Soc., 5,591. 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 348,992; Smith, Dem., 


Dem., 616,141; Landon, 


ets ), Roosevelt 
»), Roo b, 
1936 Soc., 21; Browder, Com., 


Rep., 223,283; Thomas, 
11; Lemke, Union., 2. 


North Dakota 
(Presidential vote, 1944, 1940) 
1944 1940 
Counties | Roos., | Dewey, Roos., | Willkie, 
Dem ep. em. ep. 
966 837 1,231 
3,696 3,384 4,649 
1,726 2,898 2,485 
354 4 663 
2,663 2,469 3,129 
785) 882 927 
1,540 1,342 1,951 
4,61 4,350 5,858 
10,661 11,911 12,567 
2,011 75 2,845 
2,134) 1,721 Weil 
513 1,225 1,771 437° 
919 1,374 1,392 2,132 
042 974 1,368 1,319 
6) 2.238 NG] T3108 
he 1,102 1 4 
Giger Val. '443 709 689 873 


Harrison, 


Rep,, 


se 
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36, 708; Thomas, 


fo 552; Browder, Com., 360: Colvin, Proh., 


— 


\ Ohio 
(Presidential vote, 1944, 1940) 
1944 1940 
. Counties | Roos., | Dewey,| Roos., | Willkie, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
3,998 5,590 5,007 6,180 
12,564) 21,02 14,46 20,675 
6,130 8,99: 83. 362 
| 13,319 17,181 14,454 18,491 
\ 7,438 10,326 11,449 11,213 
\ 4,888 8,98! 5,70: 395: 
24,093 ,485| 28,618) | 17,705 
\4,743 5,024 5,64: 47 
26/698] 22,702] 30/821] 23/380 
2,90) 4'898 138 116 
4\80 7,795 5,929 7,841 
22/207] . 25/888 20,681 


1940 1944 a 
wey, | Roos., | Willkie,|| Counties | Roos., | D ty §: 
ep. Dem. Rep- Dem. R Reg 

668|  8,396| — 7,043||Clermont....| 7,937] 4 
i745 627| 2/815 ||Clinton.....| _3,713 # 
990 1,464 1,117 || Columbiana. . 18,796 22 
1,812 671 2,468 || Coshocton... 6,126 917 as 
1,397 837 2,214|| Crawford.... 7,079 10 
2/298 1,637 2/943 || Cuyahoga. ..| 330,659] 217,824 200 | 
1,904 498 2,572 || Darke......- 8,036 35 18 
3,141| 2,225] 3,894|| Defiance 3,634 450 Bef 
2,682 318 3,494 eens: 4,569 Rr: 
1,241 2,440 1,563 || Erie. 7,753 a 
2,822 2,666 4,113 Fairfield. .... 8,439 ey 
2,504 567 3,341 || Fayette. 3,945 
3,537 2,889 5,499 Franklin... . 89,39: 92% 
1,666 2,392 1,981 |; Fulton. ..... 2,147 -& : 
1,506 2,435 1,859 || Gallia. ...... 2,968 se | 
756 26 1,356 ||Geauga..... 3,264 oa & 
2,410 3,711 2,924 || Greene. ....”. 7,937 _c@ 
1,992 1,451 2,349 || Guernsey, . . . 6,512 1Ce 
2,505 3,530 3,629 Hamilton. . 144,470} 154,960 1 $ 
2,044 1,986 2,579 »252 ; 
1,046 1,298 1,202 5,128 6 : | 
4'402| 3,584) 5,102 3,381 es | 
1,070 2,820 1,555 2,605 ot 
1,488] — 1,894} ' 1,922 5,336 c= | 
1,910 543 405 3,766 wa 
673 578 1,167 2,563 oe 
434 585 801 5/879 li 
2,852 2,075 4,367 4,666 iT! 
2 1,434 1,328 24,827 16 
4,220 3,897 5,634 5,57 100 
1,097 1,596 1,630 12,713 13 
2,370 2,476 2,8824 7,966 100] 
2,471 5,499 3,051 12,819 16% 
5,514 7,669 6,519 94 Re | 
2,529 1,878 3,335 25,254 23 
2,217 4,579 27470 are 76 
Totals....| 100,144] 118,535] 124,036| 154,590 a2 | 
1944 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 943; Watson, ‘003 106 
Proh., 549. Soldier vote included; no separate 3.399 7 
tabulation. 522 7 
1944 (Governor)—Aandahl, Rep., 107,863; Depuy, 10,476 14 
a 59,961; Strutz, Ind., 38,997; Wiley, —— 3.57 at 
82,367 : 
944 (U. S. Senator)—Moses, Dem., 95,102; Nye, (66. 4 
Rep., 08 oe 530; Stambaugh, ra 44,596; O’Laughlin, 21356 55 
5: Harris, Proh., 12,729 193 
1940" (President) reomes. “Soc., 1,279; Knutson, 2/235 ‘ay 
Com., 545; Babson, Proh., 325. 4'941 63 
PAST VOTE OF NORTH. DAKOTA PaRp ss 
1892 (Pres.), Harrison, Rep., 17,506; Weaver, 5,362 5 
People’s, 17,700; Bidwell, Proh., 599. The Demo- 3,968 3, 
crats fused with the People’s Part 12,533 1 | 
1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and Hodgins’ 'S (Populist) »872 ‘ 
20,686: Mc ¢Kinley, Rep., 26,335. 3,145 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 20,531; McKinley, Rep.. 15,406 17, 
35,898; Woolley, Proh., 735; Debs, Soc., 520. 928 pb 
1904'(Pres.), Parker, Dem., 14,273; Roosevelt, Rep.. 12 14, 
52,595; Swallow, Proh., 1,140: Debs, Soc., 2,117 17,134 19, 
908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem), 32,885;. Taft. Rep. 522 1% 
57,680: Chafin, Proh., 1,553; Debs, Soc:, 2,421. 5,622 7 
. 118 (Pres: ), Wilson, Dem.,' 29,555: Taft, Rep. 57,393 6s 
090; Roosevelt, Prog., 25,726: Debs, Soc., 6.966 90,783 63, \, 
1918 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 55, 206; Hughes, Rep.. Prot ay 
_ 1920’ (Pres.), Cox. Dem., 37,422; Harding, Rep., ,907 » Be 
160,072; Debs, Soc/, 8,282. 5,046 8, 
viges (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 94,931; LaFollette 1,826 34 
Progs. mea) Davis, Dem., 3,858; Foster, 5,765 8, |, 
Workers, 340. ,023 1 23 
Ys Free Hoover, Rep., 131,441; Smith, Dem., 9,506} 1354 
homas, Soc., 842; Foster, Com.’ 936. 3,417 9, ~. 
1932" (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 178,350; Hoover, 8,02. 16,%, 
Rep., 71,772; Harvey, Lib., 1,817; Thomas, Soc.\||Wyandot....| 3,231 6,3, 
; 3,521: Foster, Com. 830. a 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 163,148; Landon, Total... 1,570,763)1,582,293/1,733,139}1 1586," 
Rep., 72,751; Lemke,’ Union., 


1944 (eres gent yo iaier vote included; no a 


rate tabulation. 

1944 (Governor)—Lausche, Dem., Ae | 

Stewart, Rep., 1,491,450. : 
1944 (U. S. Senator)—Taft, Rep., 1,500 

Pickrel, Diem., 1,482,610. ) 

gs PAST VOTE OF OHIO * 

1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 2443 
Grant, Rep., apt, 852; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 1,1 
Black, Proh., 100. 

1876 (Pres.), pide: Dem., 323,182; Hayes, Re 
330,698; Cooper, Greenback, 3,057; Smith, Pr 
Ref., 1,636. 2 

1880 (Pres. ),. Hancock, Dem., 340,821; Garfie 
Rep., 375,048; Weaver, Greenback, 6,456; ) 
Proh., 2,616. *> 

1884 (Pres. egy di occat Dem., 368,280; 
Rep., 400 aa John, Proh., 11,069; 
Grecnaek 931 

1888 (Pres.), Cleveland Dem., 396,455; 


Rep., 416,054; Fisk, Proh., 24, 356; 
United Labor, 3 06. fae 


2 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 404,115; Harrison, 
., 405,187; Weaver, People’s, 14,852; Bidwell, 
t Dem. and People’s (Populist), 

Id) Dem,., 1,858; 


03; Debs, Soc., 4,847. 
,940; Roosevelt, 
,339; Debs, Soc., 


8 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 502,721; Taft, Rep., 
672,312; Chafin, Proh., 11,402; Debs, Soc., 33,795. 
912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 424,834; Taft, Rep., 
278,168: Roosevelt, Prog., 229,807; Debs, Soc., 


90,144. ; 

6 (Pref.), Wilson, Dem., 604,161; Hughes, Rep., 

514,753; Hanly, Proh., 8,080; Benson, Soc., 38,092. 
0 Cox, Dem., 780,037; Harding, Rep. 


(Pres.), a 
1,182,022: Watkins, Proh., 254; Debs, Soc., 57,147. 


(Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 1,176,130; Davis, 
., 417,888; La Follette, Prog., 357,948; Johns, 
=Lab., 3,025; Wallace, Comm. Land., 1,246.) 
Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 1,627,546; Smith, Dem., 
864.210: Thomas, Soc., 8,683; Foster, Com., 
"836; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 1,515; Varney, Proh., | 


(Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,301,695; Hoover, 
add 1,227,679; Thomas, Soc., 64,094; Upshaw, 

. fa Foster, Com., 7,231; Reynolds, Soc.- 
g36 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,747,122; Landon, 


Rep., 1,127,709; Lemke, Union, 132,212; Browder, 
tam 5,251; Thomas, Soc., 117; Aiken, Soc. Qab., 


Oklahoma 


(Presidential vote: 1944, 1940) 
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1944 1940 
_ Counties Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., (Willkie, 
Dem. Rep. ‘| Dem. Rep: 
2,848 1,181 3.952 1,709, 
ae ;209] 3,739} 2,580 1.504 
2,015 1,148 4,028 4,086 
7,116 4,560) 11,167 6,880 
3,571 2,89) 469 8,803 
6,189 2,766 6,149 2,989 
eek. 2,119 1,731 2,831 1,918 
3,902 1,496 4,920 . 
33}436|'. 42,663] 33,098) 40,342 
2,373 3,467 2,941 64 
5,090 6,533 6,289 7,347 
3,524 2,706 4,256 2,978 
« URES 2,426 3,226 506 3,440 
| Woodward... 2,152 3,055 2,806 3,403 
Totals....| 401,549) 319,424} 474,313} 348,872 
1944 (President)—Watson, Proh., 1,663. Sol- 


dier vote included; no separate tabulation. 

1944 (U. S. Senator)—Thomas, Dem., 390,851; 
Otjen, Rep., 309,222; Beck, Ind., 1,128; Williams, 
Ind., 674; Nagle, Ind., 519. J 
i 1942 (Governor)—Kerr, Dem., 196,565; Otjen, 

Rep., 180,454; Fickinger, Proh., 1,762. : 
1940 (President)—Babson, Proh., 3,027. 


PAST VOTE OF OKLAHOMA. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem.; 122,363; Taft, Rep., 
110,474; Debs, Soc., 21,734. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 119,156; Taft, Rep., 
90,786; Debs, Soc., 41,674 


97,233: Roosevelt, Prog., 234; Soc., 45,190. _ - 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem,, 215,808; Harding, Rep., 


1940 243,464; Debs, Soc., 25,679. 
| 1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 255,798; Coolidge, Rep:, 
Roos, | Willkie, ett Pregl tae ic: Progs., 41,141; Johns, Soc.- 
abd., J 4 
oes Rey 1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 394,046; Smith, Dem., 
3,203 3,275 219,174; Thomas, Soc., 3,924; Farm-Lab., 1,283. 
ae 2'720 3'675|| 1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 516,468; Hoover, 
ae 3'601 5'918|| Rep., 188,165. y 
oe 3,601] 3'519|| 1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 501,069; Landon, 
41598 5°148||  Rep., 245,122; Thomas, Soc., 2,221; Colvin, 
Mee: 3'095 4'089|| Prob., 1,328. ~ 
9:095 2°190 
8'280| 6,304 Oregon 
4800; $078) Bout] 3370 (Presidential vote, 1944, 1940) 
cee. 3'415| 3,336] 3,952 4128 1944 1940 
4358} 1,404) 5,177 2/365 &. 
746 §22 98 841|| Counties | Roos., | Dewey Roos., | Willkie, 
es) 84g) dam] He eat | Rio | eae 
7'342| 4,109| 6,796 ;703 || Baker....-- 3,116). 2,494 4,353 3,101 
Soe 2,711 1,266) 3,121 1,616|| Benton . 2,831 5,242 19 089 
ee 3'363| 3/111] 4/316 "582 || Clackamas | 14,060| 12,492] 13,547) 11,416 
ee. 8'342| 7,549] 10,976 9/468 || Clatso 6,03 "921 686 758 
ewig =" 3,928 3,349) 4,61 ,419 || Columbia 5,213 2,696 5,758 2,959 
2'373| 2,660} 3,417 3.305 || Coos. . 6.476 "609 7,853 034 
1,808] 2,166) 2,391 2,613 || Crook 1,145 932 "439 942 
1,104 1,939 1,657 2,162 678 827 1,033 941 
7'879| 11,211} -9,544| 10,792 || Deschutes 3.807 2.547 The 2.603 
5,328 2,086) 7,001 2,958 || Douglas. . 4,563 6,134 4,707 5,991 
7689| 4,069) 8,075 4/299 || Gilliam. . 567 492 785 518 
2,045 3,021] 2,970 3,394 || Grant... 1,072 1,006 1,582 1,103 
2'984| 1,075] 3.524 1,195 ey... 997 787 1,214 1 
1,933 503| 2,292 731 || Hood River| 1,960} 2,008} 2367/2806 
1,056} 1,394) 1,419 1,616|| Jackson....| 6,668] 8,598 »754 8,307 
2,924 2,102 3,896 2,661 || Jefferson. .. 297 419 467 a 
5,00 31484 6,005]  3,168|| Josephine..| 3,214| 4,010 2,888 3,964 
citi] 43866} 1,318) 4,832 ’540||Klamath...| 6,656 5,969 91345 6,169 
ies |~, 2,948 74) 3,814] ‘1,226 || Lake. 1147| _ 1,008 1/414 13 
hea 2)339 925} 2/955| _1,362/| Lane. 14'375|  17.690| 16,286) 15848 
8'656| 9,498| 10,725} 10,003] Tincoin 2°947| 2,801 "51 2.962 
er... $686) 3417] 2865, 3,718||Tinn......| 6.480) 8.874) S888 1523 
4,175| 2,081 ‘679 2'539|| Malheur 2'234| 2,79 195 saan 
1’948| 1,296 3,138 1-600 Marion 11,907 16,178 14,031 oa 
ea aee ( 667| 8, eeow 
ioe 3010 #301 5271 6,269 Muttnona 105.16] 78,278) _ 97.595 73.612 
4 5 i ans ; : ; 
3703) Bie] (21485 687 || Sherman 518 4 3028 9243 
3'301|  1,492| 3,768 1,862 || Tillamook 2,634| 2,477) 2,786 2.516 
piel Yale) Gael fee umamib | Sai Ba) 4a) ae 
3,190 ’ * , OM... ’ 1152 1974 1319 
ae 965| . 3,019] 1,404 ‘453 || Wallowa 1,544 15 re rpg 
all : $2] 2,723 1,032 || Wasco. .... 2/313} 2,429 i 5 
3530 3,622 4,057 3'631|| Washington| 9,110) , 9,362 8,626 8,367 
Boo 1,00 3,126 1,238 || Wheeler... . 41 544 oe a fae 
11,679|  8,280| 12,917 9,585 || Yamhill... 5,067| 5,672 : ; 
3381 3730 3,615 -406/|_ Totals. . 248,635) 225,365! 258,415 219,555 
3'291| 2177) 4, i ——— Soc, 3,785; Watson, 
: ; 35,639|| 1944 (President)—Thomas, Soc, 3.70. score 
ono yi 11018) 7696 Prob 2.362. Soldier vote included; no separate 
846 ; 9:019| 6, ation “as: 
oer att 7,873 3.738 ‘i 1944 @ 5. Benator)—Morse. Rep., 269,095 
2460: art Eat on | 194 . §, Senator to fill vacancy) —OOn rdon, 
81535| 4, 1o469| “4484 ||Rep., 260,631; Mahoney, Dem. Ste. waigee 
6e52| 2,460} 9,310) 3.440/| 1942 (Govercr)—Sneil, Rep-,, 220,188; Wallace, 
9/130! — 6,486) 12, “ 6:776}|Dem., 62,561. 


1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 148,113; Hughes, Rep., — 


ieee eS 


a one 


a i Te sce). 


t 


Soc. Lab., 1,730; Foster, Com. 1,681. 

1936 (Pres 5: Roosevelt, Dem., 266,733; Landon, 
Rep., ; Lemke, Union, 21,831; Thomas, 
Soc., 2,143; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 500; Browder, 
Com., 104; Colvin, Proh., 4 

Pennsylvania 
(Presidential vote: 1944, 1940) 
1944 1940 
Counties | Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie, 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
_Adams..... 5,881 8,78 7,3 8,60 

Allegheny 350,690} 261,218} 367,926) 263,285 

Armstrong 10,20 13,651 12,14 14,524 

Beaver... .. $2,743; 23,555) 33,609) 24,324 

Bedford 5,17 +70 388 8.8 
ORES ob oa 43,889] 35,274) 53,301] 32,111 
RBI S073 6 18,003} 24,925) 21,573} 26,639 

Bradford 5,523] 13,472 6,60 14,826 
ucks...... 17,823} 25,634) 20,586) 25,169 

Butler...... 12,377; 19,34) 13,875) 19,4 

Cambria, 39,676) 28,203} 42,894) 30,306 

Cameron 1,11 1,729 1,450 1,79 

Carbon, . 11,060 9,837) 12,777 10,618 
entre 8,06: 10,048 ,869| 10,665 

Chester. 18,548} 26,655) 22,473) 28.299 

Clarion. . 5,263 ,098 6,56: 9,03 

Clearfield... 13,617 13,986] 17,705) 15,407 

Clinton... .. 5,703 5,915 41 6,291 

Columbia, || 9,647 9,336) 12,523 9,518 

Crawford... 9,216] 15,205} 10,197) 15,891 
‘Cumberland,| 12,068} 17,782] 15,758] 15,297 

Dauphin. , 30,684] 44,725) 38,305| 42'394 

Delaware 64,021! 78,533} 60,225} 80,158 
BESty, clece bits ,09 64 6,920 6,94: 

RES 32,912} 35,247] " 31,735] 36,608 

Fayette. 35,093} 21,945 :960} 23,908 
‘orest....... 67 3 919 1,811 

Franklin. 8,807] 13,380] 12,713] 13,084 

Fulton,.... 1,758 2,08: 982, 10; 

Greene.:.., ~ 8,392 5,747| 10,214 6,726 

Huntingdon. 4,131 8,106 ,631 9,141 

Indiana... . 8,863) 14,388) 12,035) 15,547 

Jefferson... . 6,425} 10,970 ,559} 12,081 

funiata..... 2,666 512 3,579 3,50 
Lackawanna) 59,190) 47,261) 71,343) 54/931 
Lancaster... 27,353 ,888} 32,210} 44,939 

7,33 18,886] 18,814) 19,361 
11,818} 15,206) 13,315) 13,449 
29,134) 31,584 ,00' 29,584 
73,674 7,984) 101,577| 79,685 
15,658} 19,886] 18,36 21,423 
6,492} 11,988 6,991 14,822 
16,589] 19,606]. 16,968} 21,058 
5,693 6,20. 6,993 352 |} 
5,490 6,20: 6,670 ,001 
SU 518 eye eH 73,250 
i f 080 A 
North’mpt’n 32,584 i 33,304 28588 


- 1892 CBres. ;: 
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1940 (President)—Aiken, Soc. 
Thomas, -Soc., 398; Browder, Com., 
Proh., i654. : 


Lab., 2,487; 
191; Babson, 


. PAST VOTE OF OREGON 
1872 ee Aeon Rep., 11,818; Greeley, Dem. 


and Lib j 
1876 (Pres.), Hayes, Rep., 15,214; Tilden, Dem., 
14,157. 
1880° Gres.) Garfield, Rep., 20,619; 
Dem., 1 955; Weaver, Greenback, 
1884 Cerca: Cleveland, Dem., 24,604; Blaine, Rep., 
26,860; St. John, Proh., 492; Butler, Greenback, 


7126. 
ane (Pres.), Harrison, Rep., 33,291; Cleveland, 
Dem.,, ae pa Fisk, Proh., 1,677; Streeter, U. 


eae 14,243; Harrison, 
26, 965; ‘Bidwell, 


Hancock, 


Cleveland, Dem., 
ee 35 5,002; Weaver, Peoples’, 
TO! 

1896 Upies), oMtcKinley, Rep., 48,779; Bryan, Dem. 
and Peoples’, 46,739; Palmer, Nat. Dem., 977; 
Levering, Proh., 919. 

1900 (Pres.), McKinley, Rep., 46,526; Bryan, Dem., 
33,385; Woolley, Proh., 2,536; Debs, Soc., 1,494. 
1904 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Rep., 60,455; Parker, Dem., 
17,521; Swallow, Proh., 3,806; Debs, Soc., 7,619. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 38,049; Taft, Rep:, 
eae ; Chafin, Proh., 2,682: Deb, Soc., 7,339. 
eat (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 47, 064; Taft, Rep., 

673; Roosevelt, Prog., 37,600: Soc., 13,343. 

1916" “Bres, EF Wilson, Dem., 120,087; Hughes, Rep. 
126,813; Hanly, Proh., 4.729: Benson, 9,711. 

1920 (Pres. ), Cox, Dem., 80, 019; Harding, Rep., 

143,592; Watkins, Proh., 3,595: Debs, Soc., 9,801. 

Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 142,579: LaFollette, 

88,403; Davis, Dem., 67, 589; “Johns, Soc.- 


Lab., 917 

ps8 (Pres.), Hoover, Kep., 205,341; Smith, Dem., 
9,223; Thomas, Soc., "2,720; Reynolds, Soc.- 

Labor 1,564; Foster, Com., 1,094. 

1932 (Pres.), ‘Roosevelt, Dem., 213,871; Hoover, 

136 (019: Thomas, Soc., 15,450; Reynolds, 
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| 1944 ; 
Counties Roos. | Dewey, 
Dem. Rep. 

we Na ig 20, nae ett 
Philadelphia 496, 307 346,380 
; eee 2,674 
Potter =f a Soe 4,474 

Schuylkill. ae 40,67 
Snyder..... 1,79 5,696 
Somerset. .. 10,287 16,039 
Sullivan. 1,329 1,858 
| Susqueh’ na. 4,212 8,819 
,248| 10,381 

1,704 08; 
6,426 14,916 

4,440] ; 27 
Washingt n. 46,023 27,615 

Wayne..... »793 +e 
Westmorel’ d 61,057 43,202 
yoming 1,982 581 
Work: Eani 38,226] 32,617 
Totals. . .|1,940,479/|1,835,054|2,171,035/1, sone 


1944 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 11,721; Wate 
Proh., 5,750; Teichert, Ind., 1,789. 
vote (included in totals): i 
Dewey, 107,789; Thomas, 528; Watson, 62; Teich 


27. 

1944 (U. S. Senator)—Myers, Dem., 1,864, 
Davis, Rep., 1,840,943; Stump, Soc., 14,129; Palm 
Preh., 8,599; Knotek, Ind. Gov., 1,989. 

1942 (Governor)—Martin, Rep., 1,367,531; FB 
Dem., 1,149,897; Learn, Proh., 17, 385; Halus 
United Pensions, 7,911; Pirincin, Soc. Labor, 5,3. 

1940 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 10,967; B 
der, Gom., 4,519; Aiken, Ind. Gov., 1,518." 


PAST VOTE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


1872 (Pres. ds a Rep., 349,589; Greeley, 
and Lib., 
1876 (Pres.), a Tilden, Dem., 366, ee Hayes, Re 
384,142; Cooper, Greenback, . 
a Re Hancock, Dem., R07 502; Garfie 
4,713; Weaver, Greenback, 20, 648. 
Peres: ), Cleveland, Dem., 392,785; Bls 
Rep., 473,804; Proh., 15,283; Greenback, 16,99 
1888 (Pres.J. Cleveland, Dem., 446,633; Harriso 
Rep., 526 Fisk, Proh., 20, 966. 7 
1892 er eGhevel and, Dem., 452,264; Harris¢ 
Rep. ,011; Weaver, Peoples’, 8,714; Pro 


1888" (Pres. ), Bryan, Dem. and Rare (Popul bs 
433,228: Palmer,’ Nat’l (Gold) 11,00 
McKinley, Rep., 728,300; Levering, 8 19.2 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 424,232: McKinley, R 
712,665; Woolley, Proh., 27, 908; Debs, Soc., 4.83 

1904 '(Pres.), Parker, Dem., 335,4 0; Rosset: 
Rep., 840,949; Swallow, Proh., 33. iat, Soc., 21,8 


1920 (Pres. ), Cox, Dem., 503,202; Harding, | 
18,215; Watkins, Proh., 42, 612; Debs, 

70, 021; Christensen, F. -Lab., 15, 642. 

1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 1,401, 481; 
Dem., 409,192; La Follette, Prog., 
Nations, Amer., 13,035; Faris, Bua 
Foster, Com., 2,735. 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 2,055,382; Smith, D E 
i. 067,586; Thomas, Soc., 18,647; "Foster, rok m 


4,726. 
1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 1,295,948; Hoove 
ep. ey be 3,540; Thomas, Soc., 91, 119: Fool 
, 11,319; Foster, Com., 5,658; Cox, Jobless 


2,353,188; Landor 
67,467: ‘Tho 


Dw tt 
ots 


Soc., 14 4918: Gol Sa are Bi om 
olv TO. aS 
4,060; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 1,424. rowder, com 


Rhode Island : 
. 7 
(Presidential vote: 1944, 1940) 3 
1944 1940 q 
Counties | Roos., , Dewey, | Roos., | Wil 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 
Bristol. .... 6,287 ,919 5,96 
Kent... 00 14,059 18,710 14,333 
De None 137 aie 87'180 13°93 
; ; 145,23) 
Washington. 6,419 8,233 Boar 


Totals.. .| 175,356 


1944 Cr reeiden) yeercn Proh., 


433. 
vote (included in totals)—Roosevel 
7,510. Federal War lot seus Tt 


» Rep. 158. _ 
(U. S. Senator)—Green, Dem., 138,247; 

tts, Rep., 100,240. 

1940 er rower, Com., 239; Babson, 


PAST VOTE OF RHODE ISLAND 


(Pri Ba), Sager, Rep., 13,665; Greeley, Dem 
‘and Lib., 5,3 
1876 (Pres.), Tiden, Dem., 10,712; Hayes, Rep., 
928,787, Cooper, Greenback, 60;' Smith, Proh. 


(Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 10,779; Garfield, Rep., 
18,195; Weaver, Greenback, 236: Dow, Proh., 20. 
(Pres.), Cleveiand, Dem., 12,391; Blaine. Rep., 
- 19,030; St. ‘John, Proh., 928; Butler, Greenback, 422. 
in Cleveland, re 17,530; Harrison, 


,251. 
24,336; Harrison, 
64 ‘Weaver, See 228; Bidwell, 


s.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
14 So: “Paltves, Nat’l (Gold) Dem., 1,166; Mc- 
Einley, Rep.. 37.437; Levering, Proh.,” 1,161. 
a we Bryan, Dem., 19,812; McKinley, Rep., 
Woolley, Proh., 1,529. 
pres Parker, Dem., 24,839; ry 
41 ,605; Swallow, Proh., 768; Debs, , 956. 
Peer 4,706; Taft, Se 


1912’ (Pres. 
27,703; Eousevete pros.. 
40, 384; Hughes, Rep., 
858; Hanly, Proh., 470: Benson, Soc., 1, 
(Pres.), Cox, Dem., 55,062; yy ee Rep 
4 107, 463; Watkins, Proh., 510: Ivebs, Soc., 435i. 
th (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 125,286; Davis, Dem., 
_ 96,606; La Follette, Progs., 7,628; Foster, Work- 
ers, 280; geen Soc. ne 268. 
i, Ee Lag oe ie 


15,266; ‘Thomas, Soc., 3,138; Foster, Com., 

- Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 433; Upshaw, Proh., 183. 

1936 ‘(Pres.). Roosevelt, ‘Dem., 165,238; Landon, 

Rep., 125,021; Lemke, Union, 19,569; Aiken, Soc. 
tab. 929: 5 ee Com., 411. 


South Carolina 
(Presidential vote: 1944, 1940) 
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1944 (President)—Southern Dem, electors, 7,799; 
Watson, Proh, 365; Rep., electors (Tolbert faction), 
63. Soldier vote included, no separate tabulation. 

1944 (U. S. Senator)—Johnston, Dem. 


Gaston, Rep.,3,807; McKaine, Ri 3,214; “Hendrie 
Z cKaine, endrix, 
Proh., 141; Scattering, 18. Be 
1942 (Governor)—Johnston, Dem., 23,859. 
PAST VOTE OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 72,290; Greeley, Dem. 
and Lib., . 
Tilden, Dem., 90,906; Hayes, Rep., 


ae. bres. iy 
1880 en VF Hancock, Dem., 112,312; Garfield, 


,071; Weaver, Greenback, 566. 


Rep., 
1884 Peres). Cleveland, Dem., 69,890; Blaine, Rep., . 


21,733. 
1888 Ore Cleveland, Dem., 65,825; Harrison, 


Rep., 13,740. 
1892 “(eres.), Cleveland, Dem., 54,698; Harrison, 
Rep 384; Weaver, People’ s, 2,410 
ue (Bree, Bryan, Dem. and People’s populist), 
Palmer, Nat’! (Gold) Dem., 824; McKin- 
oni: ei 8 313. 
1900. (Pres. ), Bryan, Dem., 47,283; McKinley, Rep., 


1904 (Pres.). Parker, fag 52,563; Roosevelt, Rep.. 
2,554; Debs, Soc., 


ae tg De enka Dem., 62,200; Taft; Rep. 
3.965; Debs, Soc.. 100. - 
1912 ‘ome Wilson, Dem., 48,357; Taft. Rep., 


536; Roosevelt, Prog., 1, 293: Debs, "Soc., 164 

ae (pres.). Wilson, Dem., 61,846: Hughes, Rep., 
1,550: Benson, Soc., 135. 

a. res.) Cox, Dem., 64,170; Harding, Rep., 
2,244; Debs, Soc., 26. ‘ 

1924 (Pres Davis, Dem., 49,008; Coolidge, Rep., 

1,123; Lavollette, Progs., 620 

1928 (Pres.), Smith,’ Dem., 
2.670; Hoover, Rep., 3, 188; Thomas, 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem... 2,347: 1 Gover, 
Rep., 1,978; Thomas, Soc., 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Cad "413,791; Landon, 
Rep., Talbot faction (953), "Bambright faction 


(693), total, 1,646. 
South Dakota 
(Presidential vote: 1944, 1940) 
1944 1940 
Counties | Roos., | Dewey, 
Dem. Rep. 

Armstrong. . 4 0 
Aurora. ...- 1,011 1,163 
Beadle..... 3,842 3,610 
Bennett 566 494 
Bon Homme 1,981 2,553 

Brookings 2,073 4,13 
BrowB..... §,352 5,611 
Brule 1,412 1,002 
Buffalo..... 250 324 
Butte.<:... 928 1,824 
camo | 5 fail bi 

has. Mix. . * , 

& 1,209 1,936 
1,796 1,970 

3,120 3,34 

786 1,008) 

712 1,288 

3,222 2,929 

2,487 2,593 

1,180 1,910 

611 913 

719 1,483 

961 1,762 

1,122) 1,938) 

96 1,090 

1,47 2,278 

1,613 2,067 

381 638 

1,020 1,811 

1,146 1,558 

864 1,070 

493 552) 

938 1,676 

699 3,799 

454 842 
213 340 

731 1,217 

264 46 

1,156 2,541 
,543 2,956) 
1,866 3,528 
1,625 3,298 

630 867 

1,363 1,511 

163 bd 
416 2,290 
1,164 1,912) 
| ~ 16001 aged 

Miner. -:..- 0 

Minnehaha. 10,216] 13, a 


) Moody... 


62,700; Anti-Smith, : 
44. 


ae ee 
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bes 10 
514 ee 24 ae 
; 0 
1944 1940 - 1944 1940, 3 
; : 008. Wit cf 
Counties | Roos., { Dewey, | Roos., { Willkie, || Counties oe vere em. |. Re 4 
j Dem, Rep. Dem. Rep. ; = = 
: 6,603 || Haywood... 2,525 208 . es 
mts eet 135; 77 || Henderson. . ee, a ee 2, : Bi 
17) 1,001} 1,054 : 776 Bd: 
3,024, 21721) 3°79 ae Se ake Soe) 
oa ae ae aa] |g 
hy ie Os 7 allies a Ey 1681 3,450|  oea| 1.92% 
234, * 384 541 i 3'69 469 2/509! 
a oe oe 18,482| ' 20,742! 20,226| 13,87% 
683 737 1,238 544 150 2'96 z 
phe Legal 7 7 oha 3°732 381| 6.279 314 
Bees] B201| 2608 4,662) 4,359] 3.936] 1.87 
1,222] 1,583) 1,385 3.735 373| B78 
Washaba’gh. ie ae? 375 1/632]  3,147| 2/068| 2,226 
Wasniugtom, f..5-....-)2..---- 302 2435 3'091 51192 3'90 
Yankton... 2,359 3,313 3,064 1712 3'697 3484 2155 
CA eee pia OS See dl akan "701; «2,322 711] ,78 
Totats...] | 96,711) 135,365] 131,362 177,065) Madison phn aay oo Hey ey Pet a 
1944 (President)—Soldier vote included; no sepa-|| Marshall 3,812} 2 3 i 3a C 
rate tabulation. Maury. ...’. 4,814 3 "889 572 
1944 (Governor)—Sharpe, Rep., 148,646; Fellows, EE ees A ras 2 = ape 3 Seat 
-, 18,276. || Mc \ i : 253 
acre ih S. Senator)—Gurney, Rep., 145,248; || M’tgomery. 2,971 702 meen _ 
Bradshaw, Dem., 82,199. ers Ries : — i aoe 1783 1,448 
PAST VOTE OF SOUTH DAKOTA Oblon 3.670 "615 4.360 ; 
1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 9, i oes og ant ace tae ea 
Rep., 34,888; Weaver, People’ 's, 26,54 Pick. ite ae "BoD 33 
_ 1896 (ries), bryan, ee and Feople’ 's {Populist). —— aa ae Ae 3 
41,225 c ey, Rep ? . 7 , 
Be ene eee ae ee oma) a oe 
; : ey, Proh., i, 7 169. | Rhea... .04 4 4 i i 
ey Dem., 1, spots Rooravelt Rep. eat EG mi : 225) ae 
h llow, Pro : Debs, Soc., 3,138. 4 F 
1908 (e Carte a Brak, Dem., io, = grate, sep. ; oder ge ets) : oe oa it ¢ 7 
; hafin, Proh., 4,039; S ¢@., 2,846. || Seott....... : i 3 | 
1044 * res iy; ‘Wilson, Dem., 48,942; Roosevelt, || Sequatehie. . 851 ta ore fea 
Prog., 58.811: Debs, Soc., 4.662. hae a see 711 £3 ; E7684 731 
1916 (Pres.), ), Wilson, ‘Dem, 59.191; Lay Sy wee: : pled yates wii! 5 5 3u 
ly, Pro enson, Soc R Dee. or KL i 
1990" (Pres.), lian. Dem., 35,938: Harding, Rep. ,,|| Stewart 1,91 33 Bee “in : 
110,692; Watkins, Proh., 900; F.-Lab., 34,707. Sullivan 6,290 5,223 peer aoa 
1924 (Prés.), Coolidge, Rep., 101, tong LaFollette, || Sumner. 4,076 990 rose 4 
"Progs., 75,355; Davis, Dem., 27, Tipton..... 4,046 310 one a 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 157, B80: ‘smith, Dem., |} Trousdale. 1,170 131 4 1.888 
' 102,660; Thomas, Soc., 443; Foster, Com,, 232; Jnicoi. Seek 779 1,992 le ne 
ra 183:515: Hoover, || Van Buren; S26, vase $33 31 
elt, Dem., Ets : A 
19a (Brea), Roosevel Lib., 3.333; Thomas, Soc., || Warren.. 2,560 848 2,323 " | } 
1,551; Upshaw, Proh., 463; Foster, Com., 364. Washington. 4,060 6,485 3,565 at | 
1936 (Pres. ), Roosevelt, Dem., : PU aa ‘Landon, Weakly, wate : He ies ibe ie 
Rep., 15,71; Lemke, ‘Union, White...” 1/339|  ‘6e8| - 2256]  “eBRF 
Willamson 2,656 602 3,215 505 j 
: Tennessee Wilson. .... 3,148 942 3,020 655 ; 
| (Presidential vote: 1944, 1940) Totals. . 308,707| 200,311| 351,601| 169,153 
eg s 1920 1944 (President)—Watson, Proh.,. 882; Thom: ia 
Counties | Roos., Dewey, Roos., Willkie, ieee Soldier vote included; no separa 
Sees | Rep. |), Dem. 23 1944 (Governor)—McCord, Dem., 275,746; Xilg0,, 
Anderson. . . 3,476 3,424 2,218 1,852 ||Rep., 158,742; Neal, Ind., 6,703. 
2,651 733 2,499 555 1942 (U. S. Senator)—Stewart, Dem., 109 881; 
1,901 1,195 ene , 898 ||Meacham, Rep., 34,324; Neal, Ind., 15,317. 
2.438] 6951 aisng| 4343 ||_ 1940 (President)—Bebson, Proh.. 1,606: Thomas) | 
1312} =. 2'616| 1,976} ~—-2'6 17 ||Soc., 463. 4 
008 3,244 2,688 2,799 Fi j 
1,002 627) 1.6991" 888 PAST VOTE OF TENNESSEE a 
ieee ers 2:171 7558 1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 84,930; Greeley, ai | 
1/398 216; 1,932 331|| and Lib., 94,218, 
1,156 931 1,537 1,015 Ba (Pres. oe Tilden, Dem., 133,166; Hayes, Rep 
eel as) EG] esa ee 
tee0, (Pres. ), Hancock, Dem., 130,381; Garfield, — 
5 oe aaee acre rr Rep., 98,760; Weaver, Greenback, 5, 465; Dow, 
1/421 782| 2'048 FE Pi agped 
i ital 2 1,78 11443 1,492 || 1884 (Pres. ), Cleveland, Dem., 133,324; Blaine, 
-Davidson...| 26,493) 10,174] 27,589 8,763|| Rep., 124,093; St. John, Proh., 1,176: Butler, 
Decatur. . 1,51 1,23 1,832 1275 Greenback, 956. AA 
DeKali 2,341 2,161 2,830 2,041 |/1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., ae 719; Harrison, : 
Dickson 2,379 600 2,784 527|| Rep., 138, Fisk, Proh., 5,977 1 
Dyer... 3,368] 1,190 374 961 1892, res. } es ey Dein.,” 136.504: ieee 
Fayette....| 1,417 172) 1,826 78 “831; Weaver, People’s, 23,730; Bidwell, | 
Fentress... . 657 a Op6 < hy Pee ee s % ' 
Gidea. i632 1,568; 103 1,233 1896 (Pres. yBevan, Cae Hacer: Ennis sy 8, (Populist), 
Giles... 4/249 751) 3,796 6921 Mokiniey. Rep. 149108: Weteiag on oem 
Grainter 60 1,938} © 842! 1,688 chinley, Rep., at &, Proh., 3,140. 
eene..... 2,726 4,922 4,406 4°587 ||1900 (Pres.), Bryan. Dem.. 356; McKinley 
Grundy 1,462 406 1,749 298 Rep.» 123,180; Woolley, Proh., ,882; Debs, Soc., 
Hamblen... 1,723 2,001 2,055 1,794 4g 
Hamilton. |. 17,627 10,379 17,083 9,771 aboe (Pres. ), Parker, Dem., 131,653; Roo: 
Hancock... | 431 1929| 1,014/ 1,673] Rep., 105,369; Swallow, Proh’, 1,906; 
an : bose » 194 1357 2,364 1908, (Pr: ie B 135,608; 
Jt eat 1,358 , , , res.), Bryan, Dem., 135,608; Taft, Re 
Hawsins,.;.|)\ 1,756)' 3/692. = 2)108].  3;314 Y ' i870 


118,324; Chafin, Proh., 300; Debs, Rees 


be 


cule Sei rt tle Dial S ilies pee ad Se ee. oe 7 ee 7) Oe eT 
, by A on 3 + hy ” 

\ ; we 
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(Pres.). Wilson, Dem.. 130,335; Taft, Rep. toe ae 1940 . ig 


9,444: t; Rodsevelt, Prog., 53,725: 


Dewey, Willkie, 


Del’, Soc-, 3,492:|] Counties 


Roos, 
Pres.), Wilso: m., 153,282; Hughes, o 

116.23; Hanly, Proh.. 147: Benson, Soc-.||__- __| De™ | S| eee 
Fort Bend. . 2 748 ‘ 
'(Pres.), Cox, Dem., 206,558; Harding, Rep.,|| Franklin... 1 62 183 
aa ‘oe Debs. Soc., 2,239. Freestone... 2 \ (48h py lee 

2! S.), Davis, Dem., 158,404; Coolidge, Rep.,||Frio........ 951 236 
an Con ihe Follette, Progs., 10,656; Faris, Proh., i a a rel j 

. ‘2 

28 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 195,388; Smith, Dem.,||/Garza...... 42 1,073 198 j 
167,343; Thomas, Soc., 631; Foster, Com., 111. Gillespie... . 487 3,213 y; 
932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 259,817; Hoover, | | Glasscock... 34 5e00 7) (ae 
"Rep., 126,806; Upshaw, Proh., 1,995; Thomas, d. s+ . a i 
‘Soc:, 1,78; Foster, Com., 234. * * 1.947 = 
ss oe yelt, Dem., 327,083; Landon. EL Ae 1340 ; 
D+ 146,5 Thomas, Soc., 685; Colvin, Proh., Bk: 6.401 $ 9391 1584 i 

erocaer, Com., 319; Lemke, Union,, 296. ||| Grane 77. ! "998 
A 2,473 
f Texas Eom 1e4| 3199 319 4 
(Presidential vote: 1944, 1940) ilton.. 2] 1,79 - 65. iM 
1944 1940 | : a8 om 
: Willkie, || fe. ae ’ 20;797 0) 3 ag 
aa Rep. ison..|.} 3,588 619 13 681). 

Hemphill. ;. 


Henderson. . 


; 

fe 
+5 
oa) 


<_< 


Se eS Pee 


Orange...++ 


7 


3 
Py 


¥- 


aly % ada ARS 


ce (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 28 883 Harrison, 
Rep., 88,280; Streeter, U. Lab., 29,459. 


. 
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a i 
i 1944 i 1940 1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 136,594: Harrisox 
Bi ety Saat Tata Aas Rep.. 99.851; Weaver, People’s, 23,730. RH 
Counties | Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie. || \355 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist 
: Dem. ep. Dem Rep. 361,224: Palmer, Nat’! (Gold) Dem., z 
A - 5 a McKinley, Rep., 158,894; Levering, Proh., 3, b 
Palo Pinto, . 3,291 416 2,571 5101! 1900 (Pres) Bryan, Dem., 267,432; McK Ps 
Panola... 106 221) 2,871 179 || “Rep.. 130,641: Woolley, Proh., 2,644. 
mS 3,503 59| 3,692 559! 1994 (Pres.), Parker, Dem.. 167,200; Roosev 
810 415} 1,062 370)| “Rep., 51,242; Debs, Soc., 2,791. EE 
1 1,226 305 1,883 332'|| 1998 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 217,302; Taft, Reng 
1,817 154] 2,642 280 || “65,666: Chafin, Proh., 1,634; Debs, Soc., 7.80% 
6,519] 2,759| 7,203| 2,285) 1919" (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 219,489: Taft, Rep 
648 211 917 163 || “"96,745; Roosevelt, Prog., 28,530; Debs, Soa 
628 137| 1,080 262|| 32'a06" i | 
1,439 409] © 1,179 382 || 1916’ (Pres.), Wilson, Dem, 285,514: Hughes, Rep 
426 53 520) 88 || "64,919: Hanly, Proh., 1,985; Benson, Soc., 18.90qm: 
326 163 453 126 || 1990 (Pres.), Cox, Dem.” 288,767; Harding, Reni 
2,991 466| 3,899 555 /| “"114,269; Debs, Soc., 8,121; Rep. (Black and Tange 
1,157 201; 1,305 247|| 27,247:' Amer. Party, 47,968. : 
991 376, 1,493 458 | 1924" (Bres.), Davis,’ Dem., 484,605; Coolie 
age 289 89 408 122|| _Rep., 130,023; LaFollette, Prog., 42,881. : 
Robertson..| 2,681} | 126) 3,191 75|| 1998 (Pres.}, Hoover, Rep., 367,036; Smith, Dema 
Rockwall,..| 1,153 98; 1,510 95|| "341,032; Thomas, Soc., 122; Foster, Com., | 
* Runnels 2,657 685} 3,088 4 1932 "(Pres.). Roosevelt, _Dem., 760,348: Hoovee f 
_Rusk....... 5,232 637 7,901 70 Rep., 97,959: Thomas, Soc., 4,450; Harvey, Lik 
Sabine... 1,169 203) 1,626 157|| 394-""Foster, Com., 207; dackson, Farty, 10d. a 
1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem andowi: 
papetevstine.| 1,176 7A i a Mh, 103,874; Lemke, Union, 3, 281" Thome 
an Jacinto. . ri 4: Browder, Com 
San Batticlo. 2.712 878 2.963 980 ae 1,075; Colvin, Proh., 51 Ww mae 
San niche. re a a8 aan ae Utah |)! 
cole cher. a | 
‘oer 3) tan v . 
10 135 : 2 idential vote, 1944, 1940) | 
21927 498|  4'720 349 eresd i S 
454 97 528 82 1944 1940 
6,671 936 9,410 1,557 - 
40 87 532 138 || Counties | Roos., ;| Dewey, | Roos., { Will! ie 
peed 68 200 foe Dem Rep. Dem. Rep.’ 
Re ‘i Stept hens. . 2,1 217 a ; * : 
Wr eterline 330 18 425, 16 ||Beaver..... 1,128 958 1,303 1, 10 
Stonewall. - 902 89} - 1,172 156 || Box Elder... 4138) 3,058} 4,736] 3,244 
118 571 84|| Cache...... 6,998 4,938 7,867 5,18 
331 1,432 298 || Garbon..... 5,364) 2,318] 5,160] _ 2,24 
4,113), 36/064] 7,476 || Daggett 98 75 160 
602| 7.853 983 || Davis. 5,179} 3,663] 3,865} — 2, 
156 417 113 || Duchesne. 1,629 1,140 1,982 iy 
273| 2,116 145||Emery..... 1/427 974| 1,901 1,008 
Garfield 559 842 81 1/03 4 
76 995 138||Grand...... 380 428 446 43 
265 3,681 255||Tron....... 1,677; 1,930] 1,915] 2,06 
1,125] 6.433] 1,049] Juab... ||: 1/483) - 1,192] . 23136] ° 1,49 
2'324| 17/300]. 3,128||Kane.._.. | 244 662 339 67 
127/ 1.791 274 || Millard. 1,909} 1,889] 2,302 1,94 
219|- 11566 228 || Morgan 671 535|,. 699 7 
446| 3/480 518 || Piute... 2. 346 381 466 ree 
105 988 157 || Rich... 1... 395 394 475 44% 
858 1,871 556 ||Salt Lake...| 66,114] 39,327| 67,318] 35,429 
676 1,628 616 ||San Juan... 367 513 515 522 
503 4,975 721)| Sanpete... . 3,071 3,196 3,524 3,722 
936 2,493 956 || Sevier. 2,095 2,345 2,921 2,703 
145] -2°158 218 || Summit. 1.761 1,479] 2,315] 1,73 
190} ‘1,067 301 |] Tooele. . 2,802} 1,753] 2,625] 147 
268 1,932 282 || Uintah. . 1,519] . 1,479 1,773 1,622 
534, 1/449] «1,868 || Utah... 15,722} 9/946) 15,168] 8, 740i 
776| 4,147 775 || Wasateh. 11249 1,058 1,502] 1,19 
529| 3,976 760 || Washington, 1.694 ‘57 1/993 1,622) 
511 60 517 || Wayne..... 430 32 500 380 
11,392} 1,597} 11,672} + 2,206/| Weber... 19,639| 9,518] 18,037] 7,94@ 
Wilbon 3,38 U517| 3,249 697 : : 
Willac: 846 754 1,173 740|| Totals...| 150,088 97,891] 154,277 5 
Williamson. 5,284] 41,2391 — 5,959] 1,714 
Wilson... , 666 676 2,750 605 1944 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 340. 
Winkler. 1,004) 120 1,340 172|| vote included; no separate! tabulation. 
BEGE ki: 3,114 444 3,751 498 Le (Governor) —Maw, Dem., 123, 907; bet; Rep, 
Wood. ... 3,045 485 3,559 585 || 122,851 
Yoakum 646 106 885 134 1944 (U. S. Senator)—Thomas, Dem., 148 z | 
Wee ty 327 8.718 443 || Bennion, Rep., 99,532. a 
194) om 
Cicer aadine 8 696 345 739 Bt Gennes (President) ‘Thomas, Soc., 200; Browd' 
Totals. 821,605] 191,425| 840,151| 199,152 PAST VOTE OF UTAH. * a 
1944 ec recan Regulars, 135,439; Wat-|| '896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and Peoples) oe 
ae Ftoh.. Li ie Thomas, She. , '594;' American Mae icear ai Mekiniey ep a a3 on ; 
Ts oldier vote included, no separate , ie eKin 
tabulation. 2 Rep., 47,089; Woolley, Proh., 209; Debs, Soc., 7 
1944 (Governor)—Stevenson, Dem., 1,007,826; || 1904 (Pres.),” Parker, Dem,, 33,413; Rooseve 
_ Peasley, Rep., 100,547. ; Rep.. 62,446; Debs, Soc., 5,767. 
| _ 1942 (Senator)—O’Daniel, Dem., 260,629: Law- || 1908 *(eres.), Bryan, Dem., 42,601; Taft, Re 
son,” Rep., 12,064; Somerville, People’s ‘Unity 61,028: Debs, Soc.,’4, ‘ 
934. 1912’ (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 36, 579; Taft, 
1940 (President)—Babson, Proh., 925; Thomas, || 42,100; Roosevelt. Prog., 28.174: Soc., 9,623. 
> Soe., 728; Browder, Com., 212. 1916 (Pres.), Wilson, pea 84,025; Hughes, Rep.. 
; 54,137; Hanly, Proh., : Benson, Soc., 4,460. | 
PAST VOTE OF TEXAS a Pres. Dd Cox, Dem, 38, 56,639; Harding, Rep., 
1872 (Pres.), Grant, Rep., 47,4 8, Soc., 3,159; F.-Lab., 4,475.) 
Pe teparar ete Gresley, Dam. 1924 (Pres.),. Coolidge, Rep., man: Davis, Dems 
1876 Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 104, : La Follette, Prog., 

HG (even. TOBE 1938 fetes. ). Hoover, Rep. 7 sits: Smith, Dem 
1880 (Pres.), cock, 1 ‘omas, Soc., 954; Foster, Com., 47. | 
Bere 303 i Olaen, Greskback: iy 208° ae 1932. ee ok: Roosevelt, bem, 116,100, oem 
1888 (Pres. Js, Cleveland, Dem., 225,309; Blaine,|| 4 an omas, Soc., 4,087; Foster, Com, 
Rep,, 93,141; St. John, Proh., F 


1936 Prsey lap aoe Dem., 150,246; Landa: 
Rew. +, 64,555; Le nion, 1 i21;" Thom aS, 
Soc.,’ 432: Browder. Com.. 280; Colvin! Proh,,. 


y 
* 


hy 


; 
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Vermont Boal oe ae eee ate 

(Presidential vote, 1944, 1940) Counties | Roos., {[Dewey, | Roos., |Willkie, 
hb Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 


1940 


Willkie, 
i Rep. 


= 
DNOOPRN ON 


BOR eer 
Scatorwoo 
Do MmOo  Hawo 


—_ ——_ 


53,820 71,527 64,269 78,371 
(President), Soldier vote, 5,309; included in 


1944 (Governor)—Proctor, Rep., 78,907; Bailey, 
n., 40,835; Scattering, 5. 

944 (U. S. Senator)—Aiken, Rep., 81,094; Wit- 
 Dem., 42,136: Scattering, 18. 

1940 (President), Browder, Com., 411. 

PAST VOTE OF VERMONT 

7 Brees.) a Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 10,927; 
Grant, Re 41,481; O’Conor, Lab. Ref., 593: 
76 Bier Priiden, Dem., 20,350; Hayes, Rep., 


19, 316; iA oa 
* Blaine. 


ae ‘Bryan, Dem., 
_,MeKinley , Rep., ey ee 
. 12,849; McKinley. 
dei 


388. 
ott; one Rep.. 
Sard 859. 


at Taft, 4 
Debs, Sg 


801. 
. 20, 919: Harding, Rep., 


Pres.), Co: 
Watkins, Proh., 774 

Coolidge, Rep., 80, 498; Davis, De 

ette, Prog., 5,964; Faris, Proh., 
90,404; Smith, eae 

io Viainey. Proh., 

res.), fee Dem., 56,266; Hoover, 

., 78,984; Thomas, Soc., 1.533: Foster, Com., 


** (Pres. ), Landon, Rep., at, e Roosevelt, 
m., 62,124; Browder, Com., 405 
Virginia 


(Presidential vote: 1944, 1940) 
1940 


Willkie, 


rial 


Heo oo 
mo 


a 


ristol 
Buena Vista 
Ch’ tt’sville 
Clift’n F’rge 


NOC 
ebeer fetta 
MSsb od Sag 
peecee 
Bes 
~ 
ey 
i) 


oobobosA 
bobs 

RO ord) 

TSOP SRSe 


rey 
o> 
Z 
5 
fad 


‘ 
GRO ND et 
to 


+ 


Bee bee 
Bas x 

eet ae 

An 


aoe 
PX=) 
our 


Mn 
_ 


Tot'l,Cit’s 
Co's & Cit’ 


lal] 
Oran 
BS8 


eS 


1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 145,497; Blaine, 
Hee 130.3565 St. John, Proh., 138. 

1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 151,979; Harison, 
Rep., ae Fisk, Proh., ier suheue eee 

1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 77; Ha ’ 
ae 113,256; Weaver, People’s, 12,275; Bidwell, 
Proh., 2,798. 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist). 
154,985; Palrher, Wat’l (Gold) Dem., 2,127; 
McKinley, Rep., 135/388; Levering, Proh., 2,344. 


1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 146,080; McKinley, Rep. 


115,865; Woolley, Proh., 2,150; Debs, Soc., 145. 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 86,548; Roosevelt, Rep., 
47,880; Swallow, Proh., 1,383; Debs, Soc., 56. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 82,946; Taft, Rep.. 
52,573; Chafin, Proh., 1,111; Debs, Soc., 255. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 90,332; Taft, Rep., 
_ 23,288: Roosevelt, Prog., 21,777; Debs, Soc., 820 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 102,824; Hughes, Rep., 
49,356: Hanly, Proh., 783; Benson, Soc., 1,060 
1929 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 141,670; Harding, Rep., 
87,456; Watkins, Proh., 826; Debs. Soc., 807; 

Christensen, Farm.-Lab., 240. 

1924 (Pres.), Davis, Dem., 139,797; Coolidge, 
Rep., 73,359; LaFollette, Progs., 10,379; Johns, 
Soc.-Lab., 191. ~ * 

1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 164,609; Smith, Dem., 
140,146; Thomas, Soc., 250; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 
180; Foster, Com., 173. 

1932 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 203,979; Hoover, 
Rep., 89,637; Thomas, Soc., 2,382; Upshaw, 
Proh., 1,843; Foster, Com., 86; Cox, Ind., 15. 

1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 234,980; Landon, 
Rep., 98,366; Colvin, Proh., 594;.Thomas, Soc., 

313; Lemke, Union, 233; Browder, Com., 98. 


W upinston 
(Presidential vote: 1944, 1940) 
1944 1940 
- Counties Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie 
em. Rep. Dem. Rep. 

Adams..... 1,062 1,666 1,397 1,508 
Asotin ..... 1,888 1,367 2,107 1,483 
Benton,.... 4,233 3,905 2,414 2,670 
Chelan..... 6,557 7,081 7,181 8,019 
Callam..... 5,441 .551 5,966) 3,555 
WARK 2... 18,861 12,312] 12,931 8,776 
Columbia, . ,039 1,211 1,218 1,461 
Cowlitz... . 10,485 6,157 1,420 6,078 
Douglas 1,832 1,809 1,972 1,959 
‘eITY. 792 518 1,247 590 
Franklin. 1,974 1,381 1,868 1,084 
Garfield 677 925 714 1,003 
Grant. 2,354 1,530 4,097 1,487 
Grays H’ 13,803 7,834} 14,861 8,369 
Island ,662 1,487 1,62 1,371 

Jefferson... . 1,829 1,41 2,083 54 
[0 ) ee 165,308} 118,719] -143,134]- 95,504 
itsap..... 24,016 11,224 13,861 525 
Kittias..... 1227 3,423 5,203 401 
Klickitat... 2,089 1,980 2,627 2,139 
WIS... 0. 7,706 8,896 ,280 9,228 
Lincoln 2,328 2,723 2,896 2,627 
ason.).... 3,379 1,976 3,465 1,775 
Okanogan. . 4,642 4,084 5,362 4,244 
Pacific. : 3. 3,745 2,419 4,393 2,704 
Pend Oreille. 1,385 1,052 1,812 1,268 
Prercey i)... % 53,269} 31,626] 51,670} 27,188 
San Juan 644 703 86 808 
LV a 9,409 7,805 9,796 7,985 
Skamania... 968 668 1,29) 765 
Snohomish... 27,345) 15,182) 26,185) 13,638 
Spokane... . 45,491} 36,359 ,852| 33,228 

Stevens... . 3,951 »151 ,904 123 
Thurston, . . 9,708 7,900) . 11,092 7,275 
Wahkiakum, 1,003 532 1,164 642 
Walla Walla) 5,798 7,364 5,875 7,883 
Whatcom.. . 14,787} 12,890} 14,877| 13,351 
Whitman. .. 5,449 6,000 6,351 6,356 
Yakima.... 15,643} 20,864) 18,092) 26,398 
Totals...) 486.774) 361,689| 462,145| 322.123 


Levering, Proh., 1,116. - 
1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 44,833; McKinley, Rer 
57,456; Woolley, Proh., 2,363; Debs, Soc., 2,0C 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 28,098; Roosevelt, Rem 
101,540; Swallow, Proh., 3,329; Debs, Soc., 10.02: 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 58,691; E 
106,062; Chafin, Proh., 4,700; Debs, Soc., 14,1 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 86,840; Taft, se 
70,445: Roosevelt, Prog., 113,698; Debs, 
40,134. a 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 183,388; Hughes, Rem 
167,244: Hanly, Proh., 6,868; Benson, Soc., 22,80 
1920 (Pres.), Cox, Dem., 84,298; Harding, Rer 


Christensen, Farm-Lab., 17,246. 5 
1924 (Pres.); Coolidge, Rep., 220,224; LaFollettd 
Progs., 150,727; Davis, Dem., 42,842; Nationa 
Amer., 5,991; Johns, Soc.Lab., 1,004; Foste 
Workers, 761. 7 
1928 (Pres.), Hoover, Ps ane Smith, Dem 


156,772; Thomas, Soc., 2,614; Reynolds, Soc: 
Lab., 4,068; Foster, Com., 1,541. 
1932 (Pres.}. Roosevelt, Dem., 353,260; Hooves 


Rep., 208,645; Harvey, Lib., 30,308; Thoma 
Soc., 17,080; Foster, Com., 2,972; Upshaw, Prob 
1,540; Reynolds, Soc. Lab., 1,009 


1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem.) 459,579; Landor 


ep., 206,892; Lemke, Union, 17,463; Thomas 
Soc., 3,496; Browder, Com., 1,907; Pellss 
Christian, 


1,598; Colvin, Proh., 1,041; Aikei 
Soc. Lab., 362. ms 


Se Soibt At 
West Virginia x| 
(Presidential vote, 1944, 1940) 


1944 1940 BF 
Counties | Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., { Willkie 
Dem, | Rep. | Dem. | Rep. | 
Barbour.. .. 3,718 3,993 5,025| 4,57 
Berkeley... . 5,819 6,151 8,65 6,565) 
1366] 3,449] 7/904) 47193 
4.313 3,023 5,709 4,056) 
5,726| 3,588] 6416] 4,001 
23,02 19,86i| 28,125] 21/023) 
325 1,687 872 1,89 
2,395 2,114 3,485 2,883) 
1,000 2'611 1,495| 3,298) 
17,529 7,932| 221256] 10,30 
2,509 1,651 ,276 2/06 
57 2,996 857 3,198 
7,231 4,790} 10,164| ~~ 6.49 
21485 1,638 (277 17 
7,334 1285 8,515 499 
2,111 1,489 690 1,674 
18,028] 14,408] 22,570] 17,08% 
2/401 486 299 5,10: 
3,767 2,103 5297 2,338 
47,400] 36,488] 57,932] 40/115 
3,350 1984 ,56 5,935 
‘6 1175 5,228 4.815 
14,692 8,000} 17,010 9,86 
17,640| 11,584] 21/035} 13,34 
(gow ;800 8,900 9)32: 
3,662] ~ 5,609 4,521 6,2 
14,861] 10,034] 24/449] 13°90 
,989 :63 18,163} 11,39 
9,550 4,711 5,195 5, 
10,429 9,647| 115619 5, 
2,615 3,130] 12,940] 10} 
89 ,303 1283 ou 
19,300] 11,028 1,286 2, 
4/305 125 5,312 4, 
17,445} 16,165) 21,713] 18) 
Pendleton. . 2,177 838 710 ay 
Pleasants... 1,507 1,622 1,779 2 
Pocahontas, 2,897 340] 3,604) 9-2" 
Preston... . 2,997 6,78 4,730 8, 
Putnam... - 3,918 4/025 888] 4 
Raleigh....] 17,988] 10,323] 23,105] 11° 
Randolph. | 6,299 68) 46. 4 
Ritchie...) 1,650 3,963]  2'439 4,98 
Roane..,... 3,787 4,650 5,158 5. 
Summers - 4,399 2,967 5,441 3, 
Taylor 3,653 3,890 4,968] 4, 
cker. 2,673 2,220| 3,332| 2/6 
Tyler), . ie 1,428 3,429 2,026 z 


pila, a 
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ident) —The Soc., 3,824; Watsom 

5 ane Proh., 459; Thomas, 1944 (President) ‘Thomas, » oy cee 

ie sige oer, Bee ication, 90. Scattering, 14. Proh., 2. eee Heiter eee Reser ete So. i 
Soldier vote included: no separate tabulation. yote ine x ded; no ah age: | 

1942 (Governor)—Darden, Jr., Dem. 1944 or oe: merson, Prob., Leaaee 

1942 (U. S. Senator)—Glass, Dem., 179,421; ||Langlie, Rep... Sooiees : date 

Wilkes, Soc., 5,690; Burke, Com., 41. $4” (OD. S. Senator)—Magnuson, Dem., 452,00% 

1940 (President)—Babson, Proh., 882; ‘Thomas, Cain Rep. 364.356: Roberts, Soc., 1,912; Sulstediy 
Soc., 282; Browder, Com., 71; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 48. Proh., 1.598. , , ‘ } 
02 teglraegien cae eters: Rael Mien Be 
. gh! , . 2 | 

1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib. 91,654; Grant, eae a a 
Rep.. 93,468; O’Connor, Lab. et., . PAST VOTE OF WAS GTON 4 

ee ey went, 159.810; Hayes, ReP-|| 1399 (Pres), Cleveland, Dem., 29,844: Harrisod 

1880 (Pres.), “Hancock, Dem. 128.568; Garfield. ae yr Weaver, People’s, 19,105; “— 

\ ‘Rep., 84,020. Of the Hancock votes, 96, sno2'3°3 tcKinley, Rep., 39,153; Bryan, Deke 

ee eepiets, “and 31,074 by the Read-|| 1896 (eres in gL 616; Painibr, ‘Nat. Dem., 1,60 


Taft, Rev 


223,137; Watkins, Proh., 3,790; Debs, Soc., 8,914% 


1940 


Willkie, 
Rep. 


1944 


Roos., Does: 


Roos., 
ep. Dem 


5 

7338 1,818 

15,962 
7,802 


Totals...{ 392,777| 322,819] 495,662|) 372.414 


President)—Soldier vote included; no sepa- 

ate tabulation. 

1944 (Governor)—Meadows, Dem., 395,122; Daw- 

m, Rep., 330,649. 
42 (U. S. Senator, full term)—Revercomb, 

@p., 256,816: Neely, Dem,, 207,045 


PAST VOTE OF WEST VIRGINIA 


B72 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 29,533; 
Grant, Rep., 32,323. 

See Tilden, Dem., 55,584; Hayes, Rep., 
B80 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 57,391; Garfield, 
Rep., 46,243; Weaver, Greenback, 9,079. 

84 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 67,331; Blaine, 
Rep., 913; St. John, Proh., 939; Butter, 
Greenback, 810. 

88 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 78,677; Harrison, 
aes 78,171; Fisk, Proh., 1,085; Streeter, United 
Labor, 1,50 


,508. 
B92 «(Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 84,467; Harrison, 
F P? aE Weaver, People’s, —— Bidwell, 


96 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
94,488; Palmer, Nat’! (Gold) Dem., 678; McKinley, 
Rep., 105,379; Levering, Proh., 1,223. ’ 

00 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 98,807; McKinley, Rep., 
119,829; Wooley, Proh., 1,692; Debs, Soc., 219. 
30 Pres.), Parker, Dem., 100,881; Roosevelt, 
Rep., 132,628; Swallow, Proh., 4,604; Debs, 
Soc., 1,574 


(Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 111,418; Taft, Rep., 
| 137,869; Chafin, Proh., 5,139; Debs, Soc., 3,679. 
912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 113,046; Taft, Rep., 
Gesca: Roosevelt, Prog., 78,977; Debs, Soc.. 


hes, Rep., 
6,150. 

Pp. 

F 5,618 

288,635; Davis, Dem., 

: LaFollette, .Progs., 36,723; Nations, 
Amer., 1,072. 

i998 (Pres.), Hoover, Rep., 375,551; Smith, Dem., 

263,748; omas, Soc., 1,313; Varney, Proh., 


1,703; Foster, Com., 401. 
: (Pres.); Roosevelt, Dem., 405,124; Hoover, 
Ff i : Thomas, Soc., 5,133; Upshaw, 
‘oh., 2,342; Foster, Com., 444. 
Fres.). Roosevelt, Dem., 502,582; Landon, 
: Colvin, Proh., 1,173; Thomas, 


Wisconsin 
(Presidential vote, 1944. 1940) 
1944 1940 


Willkie, 


Dewey, 


Roos., 
Rep. 


Dem. 


wo 
in 
ao 
aa 
C) 
ere 
Roo AaIsTOTbO Oo 


1,182 
3,862 
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1944 1940 
Counties | Roos., | Dewey, | Roos., | Willkie’ 
Dem. Rep. Dem. Rep. 


Lafayette... 
Langlade. . . 
Lincoln..... 
Manitowoc. 
Marathon. . 
Marionette. 
Marquette, . 
Milwaukee.. 


Sheboygan. 
Taylor 
Tre 
Walworth... 
Washburn. . 
Washington. 
879 616 
1,485 T47 87: 
12,841 19,31 15,570| 18,697 
6,861 9,56! 8,574 65: 
Totais...| 650,413] 674,532| 704,821| 679,260 
1944 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 13,205; Teichert, 
Ind., Soc. Labor, 1,002. Soldier vote included; 


no Separate tabulation. 
1944 (Governor)—Goodland, 
Dem., 536,357; Benz, Prog., 76,028; Nelson, Soc., 


9,183. 

1944 (U. S. Senator)—Wiley, Rep., 634,513; 
McMurray, Dem., 537,144; Sauthoff, Prog., 713,089; 
Uphoff, Soc., 9,964; Wiggert, Soc. Labor, 1,664. 

1940 (President)—Thomas, Soc., 15,071; Browder, 
Com., 2,394; Babson, Proh., 2,148; Aiken, Soc. 
Lab., 1,882. 

PAST VOTE OF WISCONSIN 
1872 (Pres.), Greeley, Dem. and Lib., 86,477; 

Grant, Rep., 104,992. 

1876 (Pres.), Tilden, Dem., 123,927; Hayes, Rep., 
Sehr Cooper, Greenback, 1,509; Smith, Proh. 


Ref., 153. 
1880 (Pres.), Hancock, Dem., 114,634; Garfield, 
Rep» Sade Weaver, Greenback, 7,980; Dow, 

roh., 69. 
1884 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem. 146,453; Blaine, 
- St. John, Proh., 17,649; Butler, 


Rep., 161,136; 
Greenback, 4,598. 

1888 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 155,243; Harrison, 
Rep., 176,555; Fisk, Proh., 14,415; Streeter, 
U. Lab., 8,561. 

1892 (Pres.), Cleveland, Dem., 177,335; Harrison, 
Rep., 170,846; Weaver, People’s, 9,909; Bidwell, 
Proh., 13,132. 

1896 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. and People’s (Populist), 
165,349; Palmer, Nat’l d) Dem., 4,553; 
McKinley, Rep., 268,051; s 

1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem. 159,279; McKinley, 
Rep., 265,756; Woolley, Proh., 10,022; 


Soc., 7,051~ 
1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 124,109; Roosevelt, 
ep., 280,164; Swallow, Proh., 9,770; Debs, Soe., 


28,220. 
1908 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 166,632; Taft, Rep., 
247,747; Chafin, Proh., 11,572; Debs, Soc., 28,170. 
1912 (Pres.), Wilson; Dem., 164,228; Taft, Rep., 
130,695; Roosevelt, Prog., 62,460; Debs, Soc., 


33,481. 
1916 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 193.042; Hughes, Rep., 
221,323; Hanley, Proh., 7,166; Benson, ‘Soc., 


Pres.), Cox, Dem., 113,422; Harding, Rep. 
398, 576: Watking, Prob’, 8,647: Debs, Soc., 89,041. 


_), La Follette, Prog., 453,678; Coolidge, 
one Pres). 614; D 68,115; Foster, 


3.773; Faris, Proh., 2,918; Johns, Soc.- 


Rep., 697,740; Hoan, 


‘ 


7, 


707,410; Hoover, 
c., 53,379; Foster, 
Com., 3,112; Upshaw, Proh., 2,672; Reynolds, 
Soc. Lab., 494. 


RE ses Sage ge A i 5 Seine 


oe) 


_ Republican candidates William H. Taft for President and Nicholas Murray 


* wy t : ar Oe Fag ee 


; Petes 3 9 
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135 é: ., 802,984; Landon, 1944 (President)—Soldier vote included; no 
Y eS ENE bok tae Daten 90,297 Thomas, ||rate tabulation. ; en tS 
Soc., 10,626; Browder, Com., 2,197; Colvin, Proh., 1942 (Governor)—Hunt, Dem., 39,599; Smiujg 
1,071; Aiken, Soc. Lab., 557. Rep., 37,568 
W . 1942 (U. S. Senator)—Robertson, Rep., 41,4% 
yoming Swartz, Dem., 34,503. oe 
(Presidential vote, 1944, 1940) 1940 (President)—Babson, Proh., 172; Thom 1 ¥ 
te 1944 1940 Soc., 148. a 
Counties Roos., | Dewey, reed we PAST VOTE OF WYOMING | 
2 m, ° v2 i 2 
<sraeenn Wibes ce ——|]1900 (Pres.), Bryan, Dem., 10,164; McKinlslig 
Albany..... 3,229 2,970 4,018|. 2,756||, Rep., 14,482. / _- 
Big Horn... 2,314 2,659 2,594 2,859||1904 (Pres.), Parker, Dem., 8,930; Roosevelt, Regis 
eo ea 3 OE ake s4ase ae 20,489; Swallow, Proh., 217; Debs, a 7 
Converse. 1) * ‘979 1,801] 1,395| 1,888// 7905 adg; Chafin, Proh., 66;" pebs, 80¢., 1,115, I 
remit 2 2t77 3/193 2,644 3/788 ||1912 (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 15,310: Taft, Res < 
Goshen..... 1.514 2,674 1,982 2,861 14,560; Roosevelt, Prog., 9,232; Debs, Soc., 2,7 ‘ 
Hot Springs. 969 877 1,266 913/|1916. (Pres.), Wilson, Dem., 28;316; Hughes, = 
See Sk ee pees 4 ree wane 21,698; Hanly, Proh., a6 Renae es = ; 
-aramie.... d . 5 a : > ar ‘ dae 
Eineoln..:.:| © 2140] 1/649 2.839) 1, 765|| 1928 ((Pres.). Cox. Dew, iLicbs.. Soc, dual 
Pee | 2880). 9196) | 6873) 8.859). Christensen,.F.-Lab.; 2,180. ‘ 
PORTER: “ 3: 4 2'512|| 1924 (Pres.), Coolidge, Rep., 41,858; La Follet# 
phd ae 2.260) 2.071 2,047) 2-612! ““Progs., 25,174; Davis, Dem., 12,86 
BS ei : 3 3 i .» 25,174; : -, 12,868. 
Sheridan.... 3,862} , 3,802 ne ete si jeer rare emote Bi 52,748; Smith, D er 
Sublette... . 470 683 é omas, Soc., 5 3 
Sweetwater . 5,599 2,623 6,637 2,436 || 1939. (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 54,370; Hoov 
chbey # lel wes a, a ; pa A ite » one Rep., 39,583; Thomas, Soc., 2,829; Foster, Con 
nta....2. f : 2, 180. - a 
Washakie, ! . 777 1,130 942 1,080 - Tenge 
x 1936 (Pres.), Roosevelt, Dem., 62,624; ande 
Weston... .. 754 1,097 985]. 1.292 |) 9 OSS 739. bemke, Union, 1,853; Thoms 
Totals...| 49,419] _51,921| 59,287] _52.633|| Soc-, 200; Browder, Com., 91; Colvin, Prohai 


3 4 


\ Electoral Votes for President) 1908-1944. 4 


| 1908 1912 1916 ja 1920 1924 1928 1944 
D.| D.| Pr.| R.|; D.| R.; D.| R.; D.| R.| D.| R.} D. | R | D.| R. | D. | RB 
11) 1 TO) ea Paha, ao depen cf) Sales ct Ria 
oe ey Riba) peat IRA | J oY atints | PPG a t= 3.034) | Speen 
9 CEPR aiag | Fe ae A ae) ed ae i ‘ 
231733) ..c. 3 (dots sh RS tne gE ; 
ve HS Pees Prer t I Ba Fe} is | Ne 
ae A eee Saved = fo Bins Shee ls 
ae =] RS eae | oe Ae Blac 
‘ Rad EG ae eee 23 TIM 
14). aoa Cees 12]. 12). 
: 4}... 4|.. 4). 4). 
29). B92: .) )201e 29|.. 29)... 
15|.. 15 15}. 14 af 
13}. fei aie 
TO) seic|. ee eet oh oto es 
PSPS pase aks PSL Ee TA, 
+) NOT) Ea Hn ee TE Re as é 10]. 
6|. C3 RES) fata 1c pee bea | Re! TD Oi ee 
1 | ees aa bene 1 | a 11S A) RS, 8}. . 
ide | SES Se PY) 5 Ee 17}. 
ay Ora PE me: i a me Rd DP > Pg is Y 3% PRR Ve) Me 1) Dad eda ae Cra Pgs ad) 
Rs 97 St] Be Ts Pama FR) ae cae pl sy ll}. 
Ra BOT O\ 8 cel sue haOl. tt AUPE aly aOls cc at 9|.: 
an Pe Ot cc) VIS LSts SEITE cet DRieesle cc 4 15}... 
Mont....| 3 Bie M assay bn wails oe P| GR ieee are tee tie ah tee 
Aye LP Gee a ile) Me Be 8) ct U8 4 eae 
Nev. BU MMSRS Micah Bl Slee RAGA? liveth oe SLES 
BAe liciaclet > Ab RG ANS Ta Re nc a 5 eat | el i 4). 
14) ae | 24): oc ch tlt eden at 3 16]... 
Blews fh ccd NGL Le Sho ss Ske 3 3]. 
45065 | 45). i. Re pees) Pie ee 47 
PIO co Meas | Aloe veh) a 
ni Beis |. 5 5}... 
celle? ie 24 24]... 
Gl 20\s 04s ede) oO el tare 
Dibba. Bilis Ae 
Pelee) WSSh"8S).c. Saline 
BI... 5]. Gh pale 
Ole Ol oxi iota 8 ea ele 
cael ES Ol). sO). Bithes 
PETAL ees | ceil! VAD are ie 
LBP 20 ser tec. | 20 120 
iS ba leee ah es 
M x) 4], 4}... 
12] 1 ea A ihe wea ih Te 
eat a ease fr Milas 
: Bilan. tocste|)| Gaal Shere 
Aa tas ASisia! sas] okt 
3}. 3 Ses 
bah ee er | gf Sheed pegs oh ea se, 
Totals | 321) 162| 435] 88) 254| 277| 404| 127| 382] 136| 444| 97 
Plughity) 159|,. 3.34710. 0...) 231277)....| 246)... 


*The four electoral votes of Utah and the four electoral votes of Vermont in 1912 were cast for # d| 


Butler for Vice-President, 

yThe 13 votes of Wisconsin in 1924 were cast for the Progressive candidate, Robert M. La Fo!) 

The Constitution. Article 2, Section 1 (pages 427-428), provides for the 

the counting of the electoral ballots and the procedure in the event of a tie. 
. i 
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Popular Vote for President, 1944, by States 


i 
I 
Aa Source: Compiled by the World Almanac from official state records 
Yd Roosevelt, Dewey Ww. 
’ atson | Thom T 
Dem. Rep. Proh. Son. Soc Lab. be 
ite 


198,918 i 
98,918 : 095 | 190 J.-.. eee efeeseseeees 


lotal United States. ... 25,603,152 22,006,616 74,758 80,419 45,335 216,290 - 


nd Total....... 2... | 48,026,170 
Bes Roosevelt Democratic vote includes 496,405 American Labor party votes and 
otes. 
er Votes—California, 326 Scattering. Georgia, 3,373 Independent Democrats and 9 Scattering. - 
na, 69 Independent. Massachusetts, 49,328 Blanks and 266 Scattering. Michigan, 1,530 America 
party. Mississippi, 9,964 Regular Democrats and 7,859 Independent Republicans. South Carolina, 
‘Southern Democratic and 63 Republican (Tolbot Faction). Texas, 135,439 Texas Regulars an 
erica First party. Vermont, 14 Scattering. ‘ 


SOLDIER VOTE 

(Included in. totals) 

nia—Roosevelt, 110,503; Dewey, 95,511. Military vote—Total ballots received, 2,793,203. 

o—Roosevelt, 14,419; Dewey, 13,836; Thom- Effective ballots, State 2,606,325; Federal 84,835; 

, 102. Total 2,691,160. Late ballots and ballots otherwise 

r land—Roosevelt, 21,317; Dewey, 13,231. ineffective, State, 79,371; Federal, 22,672. 

j Jersey—Roosevelt, 95,581; Dewey, 64,748. Voting in the armed forces was made possible in 
ork—Roosevelt, 254,459; Dewey, 151,011. one or another way by all States either on State 
yivania—Roosevelt, 146,820; Dewey, 107,789; ballots by mili 

0) 528: Watsong 62; Teichert, 27. United States or on Federal War Ballots by mili-, 
Island—Roosevelt, 14,178; Dewey, 7,510. ! 

nt—(Not separated) 5,309. 


329,235 Liberal 


fF 


te ie ne 
Party Nominees for President and Vice President 


Republican Democratic ; 
* Vice-President Vice-President 


= rp Se = 
_, Theodore Roosevelt, f _|Adlai B. Stevenson 
W. Fairbanks Henry G. Davis 
John W. Kern 
Thomas R. Marshall 
_ Thomas R, Marshall 
‘Franklin D. Roosevelt 
‘|Charles W, Bryan 
‘|Joseph T. Robinson 
“\Jonn W. Garner 
me at “\John N. Garner 
v p . ~. |Charles. “|| Brank! ““\fenry A, Wallace 
Thomas EH. Dewey... .-!/Henry W. Franklin D. Roosey Henry 8, Truman 
‘Oct. 30 and the Republican National Committee named Nicholas Murxray Butler. 


President 


——. = ete 
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522. United States—Popular Vote 1844-1944; Election Information — : 
Major-Parties Popular Vote, President, 1844-1944 


eee Ae S i, 
sae ete fy 


D indicates. Democrats; W’ Whig; R Republicans; D-P Democrat-Peoples; D-IL. Democrat- ibe : 
Republican. : 3 ‘ F 
\ Year Candidates and Party Year ‘ Candidates and Party 


1844—Polk (D) 1,337,243; Clay (W) 1,299,068 
\1848—Taylor (W) 1,370,101; Cass (D) 1,220,544 
1852—Pierce (D) 1,601,474; Scott (W) 1,386,578 
1856—Buchanan (D) 1,927,995; Fremont (R) 
1,391,555 
1860*—Lincoln (R) 1,866,352; Douglas (D) 1,375,157 
1864—Lincoln (R) 2,216,067; McClellan (D) 
1,808,725 
1868—Grant (R) 3,015,071; Seymour (D) 2,709,615 
1872—Grant (R) 3,597,070; Greeley (D-L) 2,834,079 
+18976**Hayes (R) 4,033,950; Tilden (D) 4,284,885 
1880—Garfield (R) 4,449,053; Hancock (D) 4,442,030 
1884—Cleveland (D) 4,911,017; Blaine (R) 4,848,334 
1888—Cleveland (D) 5,540,050; Harrison (R) 
5,444,337 
1892*-Cleveland (D) 5,554,414; Harrison (R) 
: 5,190,802 


*1860—Breckinridge (D) 845,763 votes; 1892— 

, Weaver (Peoples) 1,027,329; 1912—Theodore Roose- 

he (Progressive) 4,216,020; 1920—Debs (Socialist) 
19,799. ‘ : 

**The election 1876 was contested and Congress 

appointed an Electoral Commission of five Repre- 

’ sentatives, five Senators and four Supreme Court. 

justices. The justices chose another justice as the 

15th member of the commission—in all eight 

Republicans and seven Democrats. The commis- 


1896—McKinley (R) 17,035,638; Bryan OF P) 
1900—McKinley (R) 7,219,530; Bryan (D) 6,35 


4 
1904—Roosevelt (R) 7,628,834; Parker (D) af 3 F 
1908—Taft (R) 7,679,006; Bryan B} 6,409, 106% 
1912*-Wilson (D) 6,286,214; Taft (R). 3,483,922¢ 
1916—Wilson (D) 9,129,606; Hughes (R)- 8,52 
1920*—-Harding (R) 16,152,200; Cox (D) 9,147,38 
1924—Coolidge (R) 15,725,016; Davis (D) 8,38! 
1928—Hoover (R) 21,392,190; Smith (b) 15,00 
1932—Roosevelt (D) 22,821,857; Hoover By, 


1936—Roosevelt (D) 27,476,673; Landon ) 

1 ul 
1940—Roosevelt (D) 27,243,466; Willkie Py, 

1 
1944—- Roosevelt (D) 25,603,152; Dewey sr 43 


Dike: 


sion, by a strict party vote, awarded the 22. 
toral votes of Florida, Louisiana, Oregon and Sie 
Carolina to the Republican candidates, where 
Congress. in joint session (March 2, 1877) 
clared Hayes and Wheeler elected President i 
Vice President by an electoral vote of 185m 
| Hayes and 184 for Tilden. The Senate was; 
publican. The House, which was Democraties 
solved and declared as a separate body (Ma: 
that Tilden and Hendricks were elected ‘om 
face of the returns. : 


1 


Congressional Apportionment 
x ; source: United States Bureau of the Census; based on 1930 and 1940 population returns 
ef 1930 1940 1930 1940 1930 1940 1980 | 1 
9 9 7 6 ||Nev... 1 bi lsoce stews 
1 2 9 9 N. H. 2 2 2 ‘| 
7 7 8 SHEN, Dias = 14 14 9 “ 
20 23 3 3 |IN. M.. 1 21 ot 
4 4 6 6 |IN. Y.. 45 45 2 ad 
6 6 15 14 N. Go. Il 12 1 
1 1 17 17 ND. 2 2 9 § 
5 6 9 9 Ohio... 24 23 6 } 
10 10 7 7 |\OkKla 9 8 _ 6 
2 2 13 13 re 4 Wis 10 A 
B 27 26 2 2 Pal tuk 4 33 Wyo 1 ; 
12 ll 5 4 Ap Bae 2 2 - 
9 8 435 2 
Method of Congressional Apportionment 
Public Law 291 (H.R. 2665), signed by the Presi- | method of equal proportions, Ark 
nent ae anuen 15, 1941, directs that all future apy aes 


apportionments of representatives in Congress shall 

" be made by the method of equal proportions. 
ue’ This method, devised by Professor E, V. Hunt- 
- . ington of Harvard University in 1921, sets up the 
following criterion of a good apportionment. Sup- 
pose an actual apportionment bill, allotting any 
given number of seats (say 435) among the several 
states, is before Congress for consideration; and 


Be ii suppose an attempt is made to improve the bill 
. by transferring a seat from one state to some 
Poy fi eter state. Such proposed transfer of a seat 


from one state to another state should be made if, 
and only if, the percentage difference between the 
congressional districts in these two states would 
be reduced by the transfer. 

For example, Arkansas has a 1940 population of 
1,949,387, and Michigan 5,256,106. Under the 


- Proportional Representation and How I 


, 
. ‘ Proportional representation is the method used 
p in an election by which the votes are so counted 
. that each party has representation in the elective 
t body in proportion to its strength. 
. The voter finds on the P. R. ballot handed to him 
, party or group designations after the names of 
; hose candidates who are officially supported by 
: the parties or groups. Emblems are barred, but op- 
posite each name is a small square. Instead of 
“an marking a cross in the square the voter marks the 
4 ballot with the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, ete., in the order 
hs of his preference for the candidates. If Candidate 
‘are ‘A is the voter’s first choice, the numeral 1 is writ- 
7 ten in the square opposite Candidate A. If Candi- 
va date B ranks second, 2 goes in the square opposite 
his name. The voter distributes the figures 3, 4, 5, 
6, etc., opposite the names of the candidates as 


Representative-at-Large Defined 


seats and Micnigan gets 17 seats, so that Mii 
gan’s district (309,183) is 11.02 percent larger ¢ 
Arkansas’ district (278,484). But if a seat y 
transferred from. Arkansas to Michigan, gp 
Arkansas 6 and Michigan 18, the Ark 
trict (324,898) would be 11.26 percent larger ti 
the Mi an district (292,006). Since 11.26¢ 
Seater than 11.02, the transfer should not 
made. ht 
By_ following a short-cut process of computat#! 
the Bureau of the Census prepares, after & 
decennial census, an apportionment table which! 
certain to satisfy the above test for every pail 
states. But any dispute between two states cari 
settled immediately by a direct application of | 
test, the only data required being the populatil! 
of the two states directly concerned and the nu 
ber of seats allotted to each. * 


Lal 


ri 
nt 
4” orks i 
they rank in his prefererite. The voter does” 
have to vote for every candidate on the ballot 
The N. Y. City Charter provides that wh 
man has received 75,000 votes he shall be decla 
elected to the Council. Since some candidates 
receive more than the quota on the first tally £1 
extra ballots will'be transferred to the next ay 
able choice marked on that extra ballot. If b 
the number 1 and 2 choices are elected, the ba. 
will be cast for jhe number 3 choice. If eno 
candidates are not elected by this process after 
first tally, the candidate with the smallest nu 
of first choices is eliminated and these ballots» 
now transferred to the next available cltoice 
‘dicated on the ballot. This process of elimins 
and distribution continues until the proper nur 
of candidates has been elected. 


Source: Clerk of the House of Representatives 


The term Representative-at-Large is applied to a 
Representative in Congress selected by the voters 
of the entire State instead of by the voters of 

. ® specific district within a State. Representative 


TENS Og rae ae, 2) se ae 


at-Large are selected in this manner when 
State fails~to re-district after an epportia nme 
of Representatives following a decennial cens 


hale bi, et a nee . 
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a __ New York City—Vote for Mayor 


1937 
Mahoney La Guardia 
Trades ; Anti- Amer, 
Dem. | Union | Com. Total Rep. Labor Fus. Prog. Total 


ONX...... ais 1,378 15571} 166,805 ‘ 138,756| . 30,677 6,421] 272,322 
S 2'490| 2/020] 286647|| 2287313] 200,783] 55,423]  9997| 494,516 


1,014 957| 172,973 144,433 40,153 26,217 3,136] 213,839 
122 103 27,325 23,879 3,363 7,280 336 34,858 
7,048) 6,493 890,756|| 674,611! 482,790! 159,556 27,673\1,344,630 
1941 
La Guardia o’Dwyer | yartmann 
Repub- | Amer., City United Demo- | Socialist 
lican Labor *| Fusion City crat 


ones 21,642 6,090 227,717 4,790 

eT Oe 14,719 5,568 185,295 6,005 

Secacee 17,024 5,694 348,048 8,574 

Oe acisie sets 8,759 1,770 259,299 2,973 
wecneseee 1,223 170 876 

668,485 435,374 63,367 19,292 1,186,518 1,054,235 22,616 


Guardia’s plurality over O’Dwyer and Hartmann, 109,667; his majority over O’Dwyer, 132,283, 

esident of the City Council—Morris (R., Fus., etc.), 1,123,944; Fertig (D.), 1,000,219. 

‘City Comptroller—McGoldrick (R., Fus., etc.), 1,150,669; Church (D.), 1,001,129. 

Proposition 1—To reorganize the County government by abolishing the County offices of Sheriff, 

sgister, Register of Deeds and Registrar, creating the offices of City Sheriff 4nd City Register, to be 
d by appointment after competitive civil service examination, and assigning the functions of the 

thereby abolished to the City Sheriff, the City Register and the City Department of Correction— 


r, 509,284; against, 228,019. 
Registration in New York City 
1941 1940 1938 1937 1936 1935 


1944 ‘ 1942 
580,971| 829.330] .612;780| 635,383] 751,078} 500,436 
é 485,606] 551,105) 354,315 


7 3 0,347 
49,694| 60,645) 79,823 66,480) 72,527 56,646 


? .... .|3,217,751|£,751,156| 2,145,47212,452,094' 3,390,469 2,433,976 2,483,235|2,900,184!1,967,869 
‘he istration in the State (including N. Y¥. City) was—(1922) 3,266,242; (1924 3,887,554; (1925) 
503 ago. (1938) 3,621,036; (ia575 3,584,640; (1928) 4,885,276; 1929) 4,007,050; (1930 Gee gaa aaee 


169,695: (1932) 5,350,822; (1933) 5,215,627; (1934) 4,783,095; (1935) 4,966,819; : 
937) 5 /531,513; (1938) 5,557,845; (1940) 6,968,710; (1941) 5,548,694; (1942) 5,173,465; (1944) 6,894,785. 
The 1944 registration in New York City was composed of 1,495,756 males and 1,721,995 females. 

The 1943-1944 enrollment in New York City was—Republican, 328,395 (male, 158,053: female, 170,342). 
smocratic, 1,117,789 (male, 592,849; female, 524,940). American Labor, 179,372 (male, 95,292; female, 


0). 
In 43 the number of war votes cast was 21,226. ‘ 


Qualifications for Voting by States 

“voter must be at least 21 years of age (18 in Georgia); a citizen; not a convict; able to read or 
rite; must be registered. In some States paupers are ineligible. 

, PREVIOUS RESIDENCE REQUIRED 


State In State |In County|in Precin. 


40 days 10 da: 
30 days 10 Gays 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania... : si 

Rhode Island... A Wa) Peco. 
mos. 


oe SN deh eh fr Pah eh pk ft 
SBSSSSRS5 


South Carolina* L.yr. s 
South Dakota. . ‘ 30 days 


0 days 
10 days 


Wvoming.. 
equires payment of poll tax as a prerequisite to voting. 


National Convention Cities Since 1856 


 17-—Rep., 1860, 1868, 1880, 1884, | Cleveland, O., 2—Rep., 1924, 1936. 
2 i908, 1912 1918, 1906, 1933, 1944. Dem., | New York’ City, 2—Dem., 1868, 1924. 
1884, 1892, 1896, 1932, 1940, 1944. ~ Kansas City, Mo., 2—Rep.. 1928; Dem., a 
18etis Mo., 5—Rep., 1896; Dem., 1876, 1888," Minneapolis, Minn, 1 Rep., (02, 


- Charleston, S. C., + Domi 1860. 
2a, 5—Rep., sot mee 1940: 2a 


jlle, Ky-, 1—Dem., 1 a Saas 3% 
he eae nalcd Galif., 1>-Dem:,: 1920; - 
 3Rep.; 1876; Dem., 1856; 1880.” : t 
mare. Md. 2—Kep., 1864; Dem.. 1912. 


Denver, Col., 1Dem.,. 1908, 


' Houston, Tex.. I—Dem., 1928. 


2,044 1,842| 237,006 ae aae 99,735) 39,959 7,783] 328,995 - ~ 


re 


Pe pa 


ite, * 


ioe 


= 


=A 
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‘ 4 : eS } : yeh! a 
United States—Marriages; Divorces; Child-bearings aah | 
e Z e 2 2, ; i - 
Marriages and Divorces in the United States | 
Source: See note below the table ie 
Marriages Divorces Marriages Divorces || 
Per Per Per Per} 
Year No. 1,000 | - No. 1,000 Year No. 1,000 | + No. 1,00) 
Pop. |) Pop. Pop. Por 
a 
9.11 31,735 0.52 44,200 | 11.20 | 121,564 12 
Hegg ot ee 307 | 9:05 | 33-401 | 0:53 0007109 | 9:65 | 116,254 |, il 
9.19 35,540 0.55 .150,186 | 10.95 | 141,527 13 
9.15 36,579 0.56 74,476 | 11.96 | 170,505 1. 
8.97 37,468 0.56 63,863 | 10.76 | 159,580 1. 
8.60 37,568 0.55 34,151 | 10.32 | 148,815 3 
8.92 40,387 0.58 29,784 | 11.03 | 165,096 1. 
8.96 42,937 0.61 ,184,574 | 10.46 | 170,952 LS 
8.92 44,699 0.62 8,334 | 10.35 5.44 LL 
8.81 47,849 0.65 .574 |.10.32 | 180,853 LS 
9.00 51,437 9.69 01,053 | 10.16 | 192,037 1.6 
9,32 55,751 0.73 1,182,497 9.8 195,93: 1. 
9.57 60,984 0.79 32,559 | 10.14 | 201,468 L if 
9.80 61,480 0.78 1,126,856 9.15 | 191,591 y 
10.15 64,92. 0.81 e 4 
9.92 66,199 0.81 22 
10.04 67,976 0.82 1.2 
10.47° 72,062 0.86 1.6 
10:71 76,571 0.838 Lin 
9.63 76,852 0.86 Ls 
9.89 79,671 0.88 LG 
10.28 83,045 0.90 y 
10.20 89,219 0.95 19 
10.56 94,318 0.99 fi 
58 91,307 0.95 
10.47 | 100,584 1,03 
10.14 | 104,298 1.05 
10.68 |7114,000 1.13 


3,900. 
"Figures for 1933-1936 are estimates by S. A. Stouffer and Lyle M. Spencer; figures 1907 to 1915, 18 


to 1921, and 1937 to 1940, are estimates of the United States Bureau of the Census. 


Number of counties reporting marriages—(1937) 2,891; 


(1938) 2,893; °(1939) 2,910; 


Number of counties reporting divorces—(1937) 2,670; (1938) 2,672; (1939) 2,675; (1940) 2,655. : 
The figures for marriages (1937-1940) are from marriage recording offices covering more than | 


per cent of the population of the United States with estimates for the remainder. 


Figures for 


1931 are based on a complete survey of all marriage recording offices in the United States. % 
Marriage licenses issued in cities (or their counties) of 100,000 or more population—(1943) 561,9 


(1944) 513,147; and 118,911 in the first three months of 1945. 


This information’ approximates, E 


BM eet 


5658 bs: AD ee 


(1940) 2,82 


does not represent, the number of marriages performed. Obviously, not all licenses issued result | 


marriages. 


For those areas representeg by figures on intentions filed or applications made for licens 


the overstatement in terms of marriages is even greater, since not all such actions result in the issuar 


of licenses. 


However, figures of these types are more readily available, and more reliably reported, o 


current basis than is information on number of marriages actually performed. They may be reli 
pon to provide an indication of the trend in the marriage rate, even though in absolute numbe 
hey tend to overstate the number of marriages that occur. / 

Marriage licenses issued in cities of 100,000 or more population in the year 1944 were 513,147; in 19 


‘they numbered 561,962, ; 
Favorable Child-Bearing Ages j 


According to the United States Bureau of the 
Census, the most favorable age range for, having 


‘children is from 20 to 24 yéars, The age-specific 


maternal mortality rate for this age group was 
1.6 per 1,000 live births in 1943. The age-specific 
maternal mortality rate was relatively low for the 
age group 25 to 29 years (1.9 per 1,000 live births), 
but the rates increased relatively sharply for age 
groups over 29 years. The maternal mortality rate 
of 9.9 per 1,000 live births for the age group 10 


to 14 was relatively high in comparison with the 


eorresponding rates for the other age groups, but 


_ this rate involved only 37 puerperal deaths in 1943. 


4 
. 

the various age groups for the period i941 to 19 
For all age groups with the exception of 10 to# 
years, the maternal mortality rates in 1943 we 
the same as or lower than the corresponding ra 
for 1942. The relative decreases in the 1943 raz 
as compared with those for 1942 were latger ~ 
the older age groups, that is, for ages over 

years. This is in contrast to the findings for 19) 
where the largest relative decreases in the me 
ternal mortality rate were principally for 7 

younger age groups. The marked fluctuations | 
the annual ‘rates for the age groups 10 to! 
years and 50 to 54 years result chiefly from ~ 


relatively small mber of f 

Table below shows maternal mortality rates for! and births for are ane ae ide Se: < 

Maternal Death Rates Per 1,000 Live Births, By Age: United States, 1941-1943 | 
Age 1943 1942 1941 Age 1943 1942 
PGE RL aes Sean 2.5 2. 3.2 [130-34 years......<. } 
MOQ214 Years... 00.0... 9.9 5.9 10.2 |/ 35-39 young, Ey eee oes a 38 
15-19 years.......... 2.2 2.2 2.8 40-44 years... 00.0... TA 8.2 
20-24 years.......... 1.6 Le 2.1 $5740 years ior ee. , 11.0 12.1 
25-29 years.......... 1.9 2.0 2:5 50-54 years.......... 6.5 17.8 


1Ineludes ages not stated. 


Nevada Divorce Cases Put Up to Individual States 


._ The United States Supreme Court ruled (May 
21, 1945) in two cases that each State has the 
right to decide whether the six weeks’ residences 
under which Nevada grants divorces constitutes a 
legal domicile. In upholding the North Carolina 
conviction of O. B. Williams and Lillie Shaver for 


_ living together as husband and wife following their 


Nevada divorces from previous spouses and subse- 
quent marriage in that State in 1940, the court 
voted 6 to 3. In a second case the court unani- 
mously affirmed a Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
decision refusing to recognize the six weeks’ 
Nevada divorce of William F. Esenwein of Alle- 
gheny County. 

Justice Felix Frankfurter, who wrote the Su- 
reme Court’s opinion, declared that North Caro- 
ina was “‘not required to yield’”’ to the finding 


f 
of the Nevada court that the, North Carolina mi 


and woman were ‘‘domiciled’’ in the Western St: 
when the divorces! were granted. 4 

‘North Carolina was entitled to find,” wrote I 
Frankfurter, ‘‘that they (Mr. Williams and Ml 
Hendrix) did not acquire domiciles in Nevada aki 
that the Nevada court was therefore witha 
power to liberate the petitioners from amenabill 
to the laws of North Carolina governing domes" 


relations. = i 
ustice Hugo L. Black, in a vigorou Sst 
declared that the courts opinion, cs read te 
Frankfurter, ‘‘will cast. a cloud over the liv i 
countless numbers of the multitude of divord 
persons ‘in the United States. He added that t 
decision ‘“‘undermines and makes uncertain ¢ 
| validity of every uncontested divorce decree.” 
bgp” 


Seas 
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SER De ei Baan ET IC RET ae Seale ES I Oe ASS 
U. S. Government Crime Reports 
Source: Federal Bureau of Investigation, Department of Justice 
No. of Offenses - No. of Offenses 
Offense - 


Offense —— , 
i 1942 1943 1944 
ec ee, A 


1942 1943 1944 


a assault 
urglary on 
Se 6,552 Larceny . 
3,464 3,783 Auto the 
10,734} 10,915 

45,2681 43,804|| Total.............. 
(1939) 1,484,554; (1940) 1,517,026; (1941) 1,393,655. 
eavenworth, Kas.; Lewisburg, Pa.; McNeil Island, 


urder & non-negli. 
Mansiaughter...... 7,569 

oslaught. by negli. 4,019 
10,107 
ee ae 47,126 


The total for 1937 was 1,415,816; (1938) 1,433,812; 
tentiaries: Alcatraz, Calif.; Atlanta, Ga.; L 
‘ash.; Se Ee thy @hio: dai 
Reformatories: licothe, io; Reno, Okla.; Petersburg, Va.; women, Alderson, W. Va. 
‘Medical center: Springfield, Mo.: Hospital; Maintenance mie 
— camps: Du Pont, Wash.; Kooskia, Idaho: Mill Point, W. Va.; Montgomery, Ala.; Tucson, Ariz. 
rrectional institutions: Ashland, Ky.; Danbury, Conn.; Denver, Colo.; La Tuna, Tex.; Texarkana, 
; Milan, Mich.; Male, Female, Sandstone, Minn.; Male, Female, Tallahassee, Fla. 
ention headquarters: New Orleans, La.; New York City. 
tional Training School for Boys, Washington, D. C. 


ARRESTS IN 1944 BY SEX 


Number { 
Offense charged EO | Offense charged 
| e- 
Male | male 
homicide j2-. 5: --.<s5--- + 4,142| 627||Offenses against family and children 7,467 665 
ee eee 10,567) 622||Liquor laws. ..-...---+-+-+--+++9+ .228| 1,397 
OL Uae ee 32'332| 4,652||Driving while intoxicated......... 16,772} 1,018 
jurglary—breaking or entering. - .- 24,207 815||Road and driving laws........ -.| 4,509 134 
arceny—theft.........---->---- 37.909| 7,452||Parking violations............ 70 
0 eee 13,249 327|\Other traffic, motor vehicle law: 4,339 188 
bezzlement and fraud.........- 7.073| 1,058||Disorderly conduct. .... pts .| 26,004) 10,395 
len property; buying, receiv., etc. 2,257 269||Drunkenness..... .| 91,531] 12,956 
RSE 520 63/|/Vagrancy . . . .| 20,553] 10,419 
lorgery and counterfeiting. ....-.- 3,362 596|/Gambling . 13,093} 1,289 
Toe SS re 6,028]}......||Suspicion. . we seeee| 29,864) 7,019 
tution, commercialized vice... 3,155] 7,632||Not stated... .....-------2eee0-% ,677| 1,012> 
: Ea eS the. 81264] 3,268}|/All other offenses.......-----++++- 22,010] 9,086 
Ber Ne eng ee ee ee a gee 405,379] 83,600 


‘ Property 


ffd., 96; C fe) O., 21; Dallas, Tex., 72; 
mver, Colo., y : 0; Indianapolis, Ind., 24; 
lansas City, st oak 


ales and females under with the seasons, and the figures for 1944 followed 
Mid fingerprinted during 19 generally the pattern of prior years. During the 
Thich amounts to 22.0 percent of the total arrests. | summer months when the days are longer and 
between the ages of 21 and 24 numbered | warmer, murders and other felonious assaults 
ercent), m: are most frequent, while the predatory crimes 
less than It should | against property increase generally with the ex- 
ber of arrest records | tended darkness of the winter months. Negligent 
“doubtless. incomplete in the lower age groups | manslaughter, composed almost entirely of traffic 
‘cause of the practice of some jurisdictions not to fatalities, follow generally the seasonal curve of 
ingerprint youthful offenders. traffic deaths, increasing noticeabiy with the 
i e 1944 figures show that outs continue to darkness and unfavorable driving conditions of the 
lay a predominant part in he commission of | winter months. 
rimes against property. The portion of offenses Rural murders and rapes decreased in 1944, 
mitted by males and females under 21 is| whereas urban crimes of those types increased. 
n by the following figures: Robbery, 34.5} On the other hand, rural robberies were up 1.7 
cent; Paitwlary, G18 ercent; larceny, 35.4 per- percent, while urban robberies declined 2.1 per- 
¢: and auto theft, 63.1 percent. 1944, per-| cent. Similarly the rural larceny rate showed a 
s of all s arrested for robbery, burglary, | slight increase amounting to 1.7 percent, whereas 
roeny, auto theft, embezzlement, fraud, forgery, | urban larcenies registered a slight decrease. For 
anterfeiting receiving stolen property, and arson | offenses of negligent manslaughter, aggravated 
imbered 110,346: and 44,286 (40.1 percent) assault, burglary, and auto theft the trend of 
em were less than 21 years’ old. both rural and urban crime figures was upwards 
os: shows a definite tendency to fluctuate | in 1944. 
DEATH SENTENCES BY STATES, 1943 


E Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
Number Number 
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thes ite; = negroes; three other races. Put to death for murder: fifty-four 
i lash Reape edhe late Pr > two white; cpiee negroes; two other races. There PELE 
see in prisons and reformatories. . In several 
tenee of death are h by local sherifis; furthermore, there are 
ilitary establishmen not reperted, : me 
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TRUSTS 


E 
Public Trusts in the United States 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire : 
Founded {Endowment Assets Expen dede 
> 
The MerMPOUDEAON g..05 65... ei a Fine 1913 $182,814,480 |$148,181,350 |$325,403, 35% 
of Genany Edecsuion ESOERO Hideaes 5 80)b «are ore eb otters «3 1902 129,209, 167 12,968,361 | 274,542,28 
Carnegie Corporation of New York............->- 1911 125,000,000 | 166,506,401 | 195,859,6 
' Charles Hayden Foundation.................-.-- 193 50,000,000 50,000,000 6,500,0 HR: 
The Duke Endowment..............--..+-+--+-5- 1924 40,000,000 53,994,657 48,897, 40% 
W.K, Kellogg Foundation..............--.+.++-. 1930 31,970,000 46,825,011 18,189,558 
Julius mosenwald FUNG .« fos. 56s. ee eee eee 1917. 20,000,000 1,901,106 19,403,6' 
Russell Sage Foundation..............-.-.-..-+<-- 1907 15,000,000 15,000,000 20,000,090 
’ Horace R. Rackham and Mary A. Rackham Fund.. 1933 12,500,000 |(See descriptive p: aD 0 
Mary Louise Curtis Bok Foundation. ,........... 1931 12,500,000 Omitted Omitted 
PPMesBUMPOUNUAtION.. oo 6 lc eG ae ee ese 1928 12,483,151 13,182,106 4,342, 
Children's md OmiMiiebigats 6. 6k Hse tem seen 1929 12,100,000 6,513,783 11,513, 
Juilliard Musical Foundation. RMS oF oh Sore 1920 12,000,000 Omitted mitted 
Carnegie Endowment for sper noua Peace..... : 1910 10,000,000 10,920,106 20,744,48 
Carnegie Foundation for the Adyancement 0 _ oe 
\ ‘Teasing ET PO IR re ee ae eo aa area 1905 10,000,000 16,529,039 48,520,7 
+ Carnegie Institution of Washington.............. 1902 10.000,000 43,884,843 53,232,1 
iomingnwealth Fuad... so. ee ee eee 1918 10,000,000 49,110,262 6,570, 
Spelman Fund for NewvYork..................-.. 1928 10,000,000 1,736,666 13,333,4 
' - Maurice and Laura Falk Foundavion......3.....- 1929 7,000,000 §,213,242 2,422, 
Z. Smith Reynolds Foundation.................. 1936 7,000,000 10,122,194 1,873, 50 

. iGranprook Foundation:.....%).. 6. ee ee tee eee 1927 6,682,055 6,486,020 12,098,40 
Carnegie Hero Fund Commission. ....:.......... 1904 5,000,000 Omitted 6,651,424) 

; John Simon Guggenheim Foundation............. 1925 3,000,000 19,663,430 3,734,210 
John and Mary R. Markle Foundation. 1927 3,000,000 15,775,396 8,873,4 
Milbank Memorial Fund..... - etek 1905 3,000,000 9,176,407 13,046, 1 

-—*Permanent ‘Charity Fund................- 1915 2,836,553 5,947,811 .690,5 4 

an Perere er OUMeBMOR!: 6666. ee sks eee ese 1924 1,557,376 47,516,062 3,670,538 

; Daniel and Florence Guggenheim Foundation......| 1924 1,185,000 4,609,478 3,098,0 
POM ORR MOUNRURHON i)... ce oe eee ee 4 1909 1,000,000 9,000,000 5,642,354 
PVelpsestowes FUNG 6.5... le ee ee eee eee cee 1911 86,000 1,141,256 2,113,3 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation.................... 1922 800,844 844,121 425,9 

Bee Nutrition Woundation, Inc... 4.2... kee 1941 750,000 944,423 773,0 
Admred Poistioan Foundation... ........e.-...46.- 1936 500,000 6,136,804 2,932,38 
@icvyeland Foundation... .. 22... .45. 0.5.6...) ses 1914 260,933 8,635,167 3,423,46 
Henry C. Frick Educational Foundation. ......... 1909 250,000 2,473,256 1,611,33) 
Ghicazo Community Trust... 2.0.65. eek ea ee eee 1915 200,000 8,835,672 2,974,7¢ 

New York Community Trust.......... ash jaa 1924 None 15,871,557 4,820, 
cies (23) 1 20 bos OF Os Se ae 1941 100,000 118,215 , 54,88 

J : x 

a The permanent purpose of The Rockefeller | privilege of education, mental recreation, who 

- | Foundation, New York 20, N. Y., is ‘to promote the | some educational entertainment, and coordinat 

well being of mankind throughout the world. Its} physical training. Office of the President, 85 W: 

; f program, in terms of broad objective, is ther ad-|St., Boston, Mass.; the Administrative Office 

y : yancement of knowledge, with emphasis at present | 25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 

: upon certain specific fields: Medical sciences The Duke Endowment was established by Jam 

i (psychiatry); natural sciences (experimental bi- | Buchanan Duke to promote “the needs of manki 
ology); public health (development of general | along physical, mental and spiritual lines” in t 

2 public health activities and study and control of | South. Duke University (former Trinity college) 

t certain diseases); social sciences (projects con- | the chief beneficiary of the Endowment. Of 
tributing to the understanding 'of important social | schools in the Carolinas also receive funds. O' 

Rk problems and to the development of personnel and | objectives of the trust are the maintenance of ha 

+ methods); the humanities (efforts tending to raise | pitals, the care of superannuated Method 

; the general cultural level and to promote cultural | preachers and orphans. To the original endowme 

, interchange between countries). Except to a} was added $10,000,000 and two-thirds of the 2 

} limited extent in public health, the Foundation is | siduary estate. The main office of the endowmé 

pst Bae ppeketing eae. Its peck alr ge is in New York 20, N. Y. 4 

ye confined to the support of other agencies an W. K. Kellogg Foundatio attl Mic 

_ the training, through post-doctoral fellowship, of | Purpose: To inanee the Poaithe paths 
pompsient personnel in the various fields of | well-being of children without regard to rat 

‘: knowledge. creed or geographical boundary. The present pl 

P The General Education Board) New York 20, N.| gram is made up of national and internatior 

oA sate fees pe Rds tpe prmee Peeact ee activities, the granting of fe 

‘ e c r ing education within owships and admi i ; ‘0 
United States of America, without distinction of : amination ot te Sia 


Tace, sex or creed.’’ The present program concen- 
trates on southern education. It takes the form of 
{ assisting state governments and higher institutions 
to undertake studies, experiments, and demonstra- 
tions in public education; studies of significant 
Py southern interests and problems; qualitative de- 
’ _ yelopment of selected institutions; improvement of 
personnel. Special programs in Negro education 
relate to supervision and promotion of public 
schools, basic development of selected higher insti- 
- tutions, and training of staffs. 
l Carnegie Corporation of New York, New York 18, 
N. Y., was established by Andrew Carnegie for the 
ay advancement and diffusion of knowledge and under- 
; standing among the people of the United States 
and the British Dominions and Colonies.’ The 
present program of the Corporation includes the 
support of educational and scientific research, pub- 
lications of professional and scholarly societies and 
associations, fine arts education through educa- 
tional institutions and national organizations, adult 
education, library service and training, and support 
- of various related projects ,;which give promise of 
providing new knowledge. 
Hayden Foundation. The Charles Hayden Foun- 
_ dation, founded in 1937, aims to assist needy boys 
and young men; to aid clubs, gymnasia and recre- 
ation centers in this country for the training and 
development of boys and young men; and to place 
within the reach of boys and young men the 


i 


munity Health Project which involves seven cou 
ties in southwestern Michigan. ) : 
The Julius Rosenwald Fund, Chicago 15, Illy 
1944 completed the 27th year of its work. * 
year’s activities included: Experimental work’ | 
rural schools, especially in the South, with a vies 
to improving rural education and so improvin 
rural life itself. Fellowships for advanced study 1 
exceptionally able,Negroes and white southernel 
Aid to the most important ak universities. Gt 
eral study of race and culture and particuli 
activity in this racial field toward improving th 
opportunities and conditions of Negroes in Americ 
Julius Rosenwald provided that capital as well | 
income may be spent at any time in the discretic 
of the trustees, and that the entire fund, bot 
capital and income, must be spent within twent? 
five years of his death, which occurred Jan. 6, 193 
The Russell Sage Foundation, New York 10, N. W 
was created by Mrs. Russell Sage in 1907, as | 
memorial to her husband. Its purpose is ‘‘for #) 
improvement of social and living conditions | 
America.”’ Its departments give special attent 
to studies in the social work field and to res 
concerning various problems in the more ge 
field of the social sciences. Its staff interprets 
findings—makes the information available throug 
publications, conferences, and other means “ 
Public education, and in various other ways stil 
lates action for social betterment... 
The Trustees of the Horace H. Rackham 
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'y A. Rackham Fund have disbursed all th 
fs % © 
Dit: ae Tek mane a on the late Mr. Rack- 
thin e the co: 
issoived. rporation Ww: 
Louise Curtis Bok Foundation, Philadel- 
3, Pa., was created in 1931 by Mrs. Edward 
» how Mrs. Efrem Zimbalist, for the ‘‘support 
Music and musical education, support and pro- 
tion of the fine arts, scienee, scientific research, 
nition, discovery, or general education,’’ The 
cipal beneficiaries are: Curtis Institute of 
, Philadelphia, and the research Studio, 
and, Florida. 
purpose of the Buhl Foundation, Pittsburgh, 
o stimulate the advancement of human welfare 
iment, demonstration, and research. Prin. 
ants have been to existing agencies or 
ally established “gencies for promotion of 
lomally significant programs in the Pittsburgh 


N. Y., chartered in 1928. Its present program is 
centered upon the improvement of methods and 
techniques in public administration. Support is 
extended to public and quasi-public agencies for 
dissemination of information on current adminis- 
trative developments; for study and improvement 
of administrative practices; and for testing new 
Benes and devices under actual operating condi- 

The Maurice and Laura Falk, Foundation, Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa., confines its activity to the financing, 
of definitive research studies of economic problems 
burgh, confines its activity to the financing of 
definitive research studies of economic propicina 
affecting the development of American industry 
trade and finance as the basis for improvement of 
the general welfare of the people of the United 
Sue. bare engine ation. ies Aes not conduct 
; : v : arch; it makes grants to ou side research or- 

ens economic, social, and historical | ganizations for specific studies. Organizations Te- 
, higher education (including social work | ceiv. the F ion’ i 
Sning’ at the graduate level), and research 3 ing, the Foundation’s grants are required to 
® natural’sciences, The Foundation built Chat- Peeking f Stee = Fae aga ie 
m Village at a cost of $1,700,000, seeking to show aa ag Sukihe ie ore dati tab 
commercial practicability of building for long- | lished in 1936 by hicherd J ae ee bt Cerary 
m investment and management of large-scale | Reynolds Babcock and M 4 y e Soe 
en home communities, and to promote new and 7 s Babcock and Mrs. Nancy Hesnois a. 
7 standards in urban “‘white-collar’’ housing within’ the State af Nor ere Prt 
ac ; . rt na, a era’ 

E Beeseapronsistion 29 $1106. ae oe all the property received by them from the estate 
pea an. 1030 oO op cience, | of their late brother, Zachary Smith Reynolds of 
se 4 eee a of Micht ; Winston-Salem, North Carolina. Since its organ- 
; aged a Fa fat chigan, Detroit 2, | ization the Foundation has made annual grants to ~ 
“ Alea as - a she a Sl dee pent eae the North Carolina State Health Department for 
eleand ha; ey ns t One child € A he oe As ; the inauguration and maintenance of a campaign 
ze, ppi at (e) ec ren of the State of | for the control of venereal disease in the State. 
ich fen and elsewhere in the world.’’ Principal | For this purpose the Foundation has contributed 
we. as kcal are to be spent within twenty- | in all a total of $1,314,500. Contributions for other 
S years from the date of the gift. The work is | charitable, civic and eleemosynary purposes since 
Biipes fo, Michigan. enero she, Ration heath | isistrative expenses S406 96, a teg g 

re i L € ; 5 Tative expenses -96. 
lucation, pediatric clinics in Tural areas, oral The Trustees of the Foundation are Richard J. 
Bene, xe corres cat scans Bund | Nancy Meyagiss Bagley, W, N- Reynolds and W 
§ l res 4 3 v gley, W. N. Reynolds an jt 
es grants to other agencies in dependency re- | R. Hubner. Secretary, Stratton Coyner. The Foun- 
itch ang recreational fields. m dation is located at Winston-Salem 3, No. Car. 
The J rd Fn cael fee ore eed Ri Cranbrook Foundation was established in 1927 
ity, was set up by Augustus 4 ard to extend | with an endowment of $6,682,055 from George G. 
sical ate an Herbig Spied of hd t and Ellen S, Booth, to be devoted to the comple- 
The see purpose or fotos, D Tye tet tion of the religious, educational and cultural 
International Peace, Washington, DOS rie | projects pefils, Mich ii rk a 
Sere ) e ills, ch, 
ptivities of the Endowment are of an educational The principal purposes of the Carnegie Hero 
ture and ate conducted through the issuance of | Fund Commission, Pittsburgh 22, Pa., as expressed 
by the founder, Andrew Carnegie, are: ‘“To place 
those following peaceful vocation, who have been 
injured in heroic effert to save human life, in 
somewhat better positions pecuniarily than before, 
until again able to work. In case of death, the 
widow and children, or other dependents, to be 
provided for until she remarries, and the children 
until they reach a self-supporting age. For excep- 
tional children exceptional grants may be made for 
exceptional education. Grants of sums of money 
may also be made to heroes or heroines as the 
Commission thinks advisable—each case to be 
Teac 18, N. ¥., in- | judged on its merits. A medal shall be given to the 
retiring pens: ithout regard | hero, or widow, or next of kin, which shall recite 
or, for i-]| the heroic deed it commemorates, that descendants 
may know and be proud of their descent. The medal 
shall be given for the heroic act, even if the doer 
be uninjured, and also a sum of money, should the 
Commission deem such gift desirable. 

The John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Founda- 
tion, New York 7, N. Y., grants fellowship to citi- 
zens and permanent residents of the United States, 
to assist research in any field of knowledge anc 
creative work in any of the fine arts. The Fellow- 


di 
juiry it has s ships are award 
ae of higher e Semonstrated unusual capacity 

anada. 
he object of the Carneg: arts. The Fellows 
hington, D. C., periods, long or short, 


u 


] differences, and for the 
understanding and con- 
Jopment of interna- 
by all nations of the 


Foundation for the 


world where their work can best be done. The 
Foundation also offers a jimited number of Fel- 
jowships, for work in Ahe United States, to Cana- 
dians and, on its Latin American Fellowship plan. 
to Puerto Ricans, and to citizens of Argentina. 
Brazil, Chile, Guba, Mexico, Peru and Uruguay. 
The purpose of the Foundation is “‘the advance- 
ment and diffusion of knowledge and understanding 
and the appreciation of beauty, by aiding without 
distinction on account of race, color or creed, 
scholars, scientists, and artists of either sex in the 
prosecution of their labors.” 

The John and Mary R. Markle Foundation, New 
York 5, N. Y., limits its activities to grants to insti- 
tutions in support of specific projects in medical 
research, in the area of the United States and 


Canada. 

arposes. | The Milbank Memoria! Fund, New York 5, N. Y., 
veritish wor established and endowed ‘by, ire. ‘Elizabeth 
ded during the oe yosk'an.: Milbank Anderson. i. A208 ee ag ead 


of New York, “manity and genera. 


¥ eh . 4a 7 > 2 ‘iether * 
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rational 
domestic hygiene, promotion of sanitation a 
enoamares for prevention of disease; research 4 
to the causes of ignorance, Loabde i ri =H and ¥I y 
The Henry C. Frick Educational Commissi¢ 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa., was set up in 1909'in Pittsburi 
to. $2,500,000, by Henry C. Frick for improvemc 
of ihe teaching in Pittsburgh public apron” | f 
The A. W. Mellon Educational and arita aie 
Trust, of Pittsburgn, Pa., founded by Andrew > 
Melion in a deed of trust dated Dec. 30, 1930, W. / 
an indenture dated June 6, 1935, .is to be aay 
ministered and operated exclusively for the beneqe 
of such religious, charitable, scientific, literary a 
educational purposes as shall be in furtherance 23%) 
the public welfare and tend to promote the wey i 
doing and well-being of mankind, or ior the L 
of the United States, any state, territory, oF @ 
political subdivision thereof, or the District 
Columbia, for such exclusively public purposes | 
the Trustees shall determine. na om 3 
The Chicago Community Trust, Chicago 13, I 
like similar trusts, was established not for pre 
but for better conservation and use of charital 
trust funds. Assets are held in trust of Chica 
banks; income is distributed under supervision | 
a Citizens’ Committee. Charitable and welfe 
institutions, colleges and universities of the Chic 
region are chief beneficiaries. b 
The New York Community Trust, New York 5 
N. Y., 2 composite charitable foundation, inclu 
more than 70 philanthropic funds ranging fifc 
less than $1,000 to more than $1,000,000. Esta 


BOBS 


i , with an initial gift of $3,000,000. The 
ep herar ur ooee of the foundation is “‘to rape en 
the physical, mental and mofal condition of “ 
mannity and generally to advance gpd eo 4 
benevolent objects.”” Mrs. Anderson apie De re 
gifts from year to year until they amounted oe as 
315,175 at the time of her death in 1932, The * ni 
assists official and’ private agencies and ere ions 
in the field of public health and medicine, ae 
tion, social welfare and research. Emphasis is Elva 
to activities which are preventive rather than pal- 
liative. 

The Permanent Charity Fund, Boston 10, Mass., 

'. was organized in that city in 1915 to accept cet 
“to the and. the principal to be held invested an 
income each year to be applied to charitable per 
‘poses. The committee consists of 7 residents o 
Massachusetts and no person seeking or holding 
‘ public office is eligible. The first funds were re- 
ceived in 1917 and amounted to $2,836,553. 

The general purposes of the Kresge Foundation, 
Detroit, as set forth in the declaration of trust by 
3. S. Kresge, are: ‘The purposes for which this 

8 Foundation is created are the promotion of elee- 
mosynary, philanthropic and charitable means of 
any all of the means of human progress, whether 
they be for the benefit of religious, charitable, 
benevolent or education institutions or , Public 
benefactions of whatsoever name or nature. The 
discretion of the Trustees regarding disposition 
of the income from the Fund, for purposes indi- 
cated, shall not be questioned, except for a flagrant 
abuse thereof. 

The Daniel and Florence Guggenheim Founda- 


tion, New York 5, N. Y., has for its objects ‘‘the 
promotion, through charitable and benevolent ac- 
tivities, the well-being of mankind throughout the 


Cree QEICL: 
fe The New York Foundation, at New York 6, N. Y., 
i _ Yeeeives and maintains a fund or funds, and sup- 
See plies the income thereof to altruistic purposes, 


charitable, benevolent, educational or otherwise, 
ef within the United States of America. = 

Phelps-Stokes d, of New York 17, N. Y., in- 
ecorporated in 1911, to improve housing conditions 
New York City and to encourage practical educa- 

ion for handicapped people. 
The Woodrow Wilson Foundation, New York 21, 
N. ¥.; was created (1922) in recognition of the na- 
tional and international services of Woodrow Wil- 
son, who furthered the cause of human freedom 
and was instrumental in pointing out effective 
methods for the cooperation of the liberal forces 
of mankind throughout the world. The Award or 
Awards “from the income gf the Foundation are 
made from time to time by a nationally constituted 
committee to the individual or group that has ren- 
dered within a specific period meritorious service 
to democracy, public welfare, liberal thought or 
' peace through justice. The Foundation carries on 
an €ducational program directed to the furtherance 
of these ideals. It houses and supports the Woodrow 
, Wilson Memorial Library, containing all the docu- 
ments of the League of ‘Nations and its Commis- 
sions, those’ of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, and the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. Around this collection it has built a refer- 
enee library of books, periodicals, pamphlets, news- 
paper clippings and extensive Wilsoniana. A special 
Post War Collection is heing constantly enlarged. 
A large documentation is developing from many 
sources: books, pamphlets, mare articles, gov- 
ernment statements, reports of private and public 
agencies both here and abroad, and reports of 

, Bovernments-in-exile. 

The Alfred P. Sloan Foundation New York 20, 
N, Y., is confining its present activities to the field 
of economic education. Within this field it makes 
. rants-in-aid to fully accredited educational insti- 

Bs utions of recognized standin 
a a eed Among its current 

A 


to carry out specific 
eneficiaries are: The 
niversity of Chicago for its Round Table of the 
ir; New York University for its Film Library and 
its Institute of Postwar Reconstruction; the Public 
Ss Affairs Committee of New York for its pamphlet 
y ' series; The University of Denver for its Department 
of Government Management; the Universities of 
Kentucky, Florida and Vermont and the American 
| Association of Teachers Colleges in connection with 
experiments in applied economics. 

The Cleveland Foundation, Cleveland 13, Ohio, a 
community trust, was organized for the per- 
manent administration of funds placed in trust 
for public educational or charitable purposes for 
benefit of inhabitants of Cleveland and vicinity and 
other communities within Ohio as designated b 

* donors. It was the first such foundation organised. 
Llustrative Deepens ‘are: assisting public chari- 
fable or educational institutions; promoting scien- 

‘tifie research for the advancement. of human 
knowledge and the alleviation of human suffering: 
providing scholarsHips to young men or women of 

. Slender means; care of the sick, aged and helpless; 

; care of needy men, women and children; improve- 

ment of living and. working. condition; providin: 
facilities for public recreation; promotion of ‘socia’ 


agencies in 22 states. 


related manufacturers 
comprehensive research and educational program © 


Building, New 


the plant. 
Foundation has a membership of about 300 


lished in 1924, its resources at the ciose of 


were $15,871,557. Outpayments in that year tota 
ee and cumulative appropriations were 
614,511. 


Grants in 1944 averaged $2,972, came ir 
46 memorial funds. and went to 188 charital 
Largest among the yea 
allocations were $65,692 to the Salvation Arm 
$50,000 to Fhe James Foundation, $40,968 to Vis 


ing Nurse Services and $34,576 to the America 
Red Cross. 


The Westchester Welfare Foundatic 
@ group of funds for application in that*county, | 


administered as part of the Community Trust. T9 
latter also created the James Foundation in 194 


principally for the management of a program 
charitable activities in Missouri. 7 


The Ford Foundation, at Dearborn, Michigan, 


& non-profit corporation which was organized undid 
the laws oi the State of Michigan (Jan. 13, 193% 
for receiving and administering funds for scie: 
tific, educational and charitable purposes, all fi 
the public welfare. 


It has been financed by vo 
untary contributions. Assets (Dec. 31, 1942) we 
approximately $30,000,000. ' 
The Nutrition Foundation, organized by food am 
to develop and support: 


the science of nutrition. Incorporated Dec. 
1941, the Foundation has offices in the -Chrysl 
York City. Original contributioo 

were $150,000; contributions as of June 30, 19 
totaled $1,767,500, and the amount expended ff 
grants, $927,190, which latter amount includ 
commitments for future years—payments of whiw 
have not actually been made. Ril 
The James Foundation, New York 5, .N. & 

founded April 24, 1941, and was created by 
New York Community Trust principally for 3 
management of a program of charitable activitil 
in Missouri. a 
The Twentieth Century Fund, a nonprofit organs 
zation for research and public education on econ. 

Mic questions, was founded in 1919 and endoy 

by the late Edward A. Filene, Boston merch: 
and philanthropist. The entire income of the Fur 
is devoted to its own research and education wor® 
The basic aim is to help the American people solu 

some of their chief economic problems by o 
tive fact finding and the formulation of progras 
for action: Recent surveys have dealt with sud 
subjects as taxation, the costs of distributing good 
housing, collective bargaining; the electric pow! 
industry and postwar economic problems | ar 
activities. Since the end of 1942 a major pa 

the Fund’s resources haye been devoted to ti 
economic problems to be faced in the postwar ei 
The Fund is governed by a Board of Trustees 
composed of leaders in education, business, gov: ert 
ment and the professions—who serve without com 
pensation and are zealous in maintaining the not 
pen een ee eo Fund Rye tH 16S. cH 
ve Director is Evans Clark, 33 4 

St.. New York 18,/N. Y. ah : 


Industrial Hygiene Foundation of America, P: tt 
burgh 13, Pa., is a national association of smridet 
for the maintenance of healthful working con 
tions and the general achievement of indu 
vp a Its poy ae aude pectoris and eng nee 

g research and plan ustrial hygiene survey 
both in the laboratory and in a T) 
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nited States—College Fraternities and Sororities 
| SORORITIES 


Date | Active {Houses 
Found. | Chapt.) Owned 


“=r 


3 
A 
te silent. TED 1 Sel LA 


> 


Address, Nationai Headquarters 


aaiya 66 44 510 Chamber of Com., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
Ti fear 3 61 35 3074 Claremont Ave. Berkeley, Calit’  - =| 
Cee 33 13 2116 Octavia St., New Orleans 15, La. } " 
41 27 150 Claremont Ave., New York 27, N. Y, ns 
Seitaeas or ~iga ...... |145 No. Campus Ave., Oxford, Ohio > 
| ER aes 38 28 3310 Eatontower, Detroit 26, Mich. i 
57 28 840 N. Mich. Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. x 
orgs onan 12 1 P. O. Box 1296, Chicago 90, Ill. oe 
eee ewe eee ose +e eee eee i i 4 : 4 
isss && Pe Cincinnati, O. “ie 
1874 61 35 eg 
1918 17 10 7 a 
1902 55 30 hy 
1874 48 32 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Til. i 4 
1903 SEY 5 9 TS ee 2114 Albemarle Rd., Brooklyn, N. Y. ‘ 
1870 7 42 Suite 820, 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, TL. i 4 
1897 87 34 900 Landers Bldg., Springfield, Mo. Li 
1870 7 48 85 E. Gay St., Columbus 15, Ohi f ‘ F 
852 56 21 708 Church St., Evanston, Ill. x: 
1910 14 4 348a-14th St., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. ag 
1913 21 5 163 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 3 
— ee ae 1919 <a = ...... {481 Crown St., Brooklyn, N. Y. a 
“ae Se 1867 90 53 206 Nat'l Bk. Bldg., Decatur 16, IH. rit 
aes 1919 ty ete -..... {853 Main St., Nashua, N. H. 3 
ass, che i917 22 10 1612 Orrington Ave., Evansville, TL ¥ 
bo gs ea 1874 41. 21 129 E. Market St. Bidg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. rE. 
si ae ae 1912 14 227 Langdon St., Madison 3, Wise. iy 
aa yte'y nie. ¢-e% 1914 siete a oe _..... }110 N. 87th St., Wauwatosa 13, Wise. 5! 
Bf ee 1898 62 33 19,000 |708 Church St., Evanston, Ill. : 
PROFESSIONAL SORORITIES : 
Date * Active | Mem- ‘ ; 
Societies Found. | Chapt. bers Address, National Headquarters = 
a. am a 
¢ 
Boks 1922 wis. | .-++-+ [6659 Kingsbury, St. Louis 5,Mo.  / {Vai 
Eo Ae 1924 39 3,700 |1930 Napa Ave., Berkeley _7, Calif. m 
Pe 1924 9 1,685 |1433 S. Komensky Ave., Chicago 23, TL e. 
a w 
“Seine 1927 4 500 |67 E. Cedar St., Chicago 11, TL 4 
: 
Saws neces 1918 6 102 |16408 So. Western Ave., Moneta, Calif. “4 
Be eal Paleo 1904 10 _..... 12730 Wisconsin Ave. N. W., Wash. 7, D. C, my | 
\ ¥ 
‘Puls 1933 11 2,010 |108 W. Ash St., Normal, Ill. 4 
Mu Gamma......---- 1898 6 5,000 |3921 Ingersoll Ave., Des Moines 12, lowa ies 
Economics: , 7. 
Omicron Phi...... 1922 18 2,092 |3548 Sidney St., St. Louis 4, Mo. f : 
silon Omicron 30 5,670 |Powell, Ohio edi. * 
! 13 2 ie | 190 59 2,868 |286 Roger Williams Ave., Highland Pk., P\ a 
y pete ita Rega stomts 5 46 2,000 |6015 Manistique St., Detroit 24, Mich. ‘ * “ * 
Ripetlon Tota! . .....- 23 2,630 |1300 University Ave., Madison 6, Wise. ¥ i. 
i era: Wer eeige 893 Erne 1,000 |254 Metropolitan Bldg., Denver, Colo. ay. 
ar Ais Gh 33 4,152 |28a Weissinger-Gauibert Apts., Louisville 2, Ky. M4 
7 eee 52 | 10,000 |222 Nickels Arcade, Ann Arbor, Mich. pai 
a niche atau 76 15,000 |3741 Purdue St., Dallas 5, Texas . 
41 4,300 |2218 Union Blvd. S.E., Grand Rapids 7, Mich.. : 
1 475 |402 W. High St., Bryan, Okla. 4 
1 400 |540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Til, j 
, 146 600 |223 Walton St., N. W., Atlanta 3, Ga, ‘ 
: oad si ne 21 2,800 |501 High St., Pullman, Wash. a 
peg a ae Alabama Staté College, Montevallo, Ala. 


926 Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


77 Greenvale Ave., Yonkers 3, N. ¥. 


EDUCATION SORORITIES 


Mem- i : 

Wena’ hep. bers Address, National Headquarters 
1405 Hardy Ave., Independence, Mo. 
481 por ene Be eS aes 2, Ohio , ; 

Box 333, Warrensburg, Mo. 4 Mt ‘ 

1503 ist Nat, Bk. Bidg., Gincjnnatl 2, Ohio. ; a 

P.O. Drawer 108, Clermont, ¥la, “ 
0 |210 B. College Ave., Kent, Ohio 


.—<$<$<$<$$—— 


HONOR SOCIETIES 


. - Mi: he i 
Heand. fea bere Address, National Headquarters 


o (university of Illinois, Urbana, Til. 
i927 “ 20 oe Di ersity of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis. ; 
19i8 78 | 15,000 |565 So. Greenwood St., Pasadena 8, Calif, i 


cal . : fe Tact ae mt toate ash inte " ft 
Lh one iq a 3 
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punt 518 t 
: Date | Active }‘'Mem- 5 ° . 7 }! 
Societies Found.*|' Chapt. | bers - Address, National Headquartes 
tan Medicine: : : ; ee te Fe ij 
{ Bis dg Omega Alpha...... » 1902 47 15,000 |Box 47-57, Slaterville Springs, N. Y. 
Q usic: Z E 
Pi Kappa Lambda (a)....| 1918 , 21 3,200 |DePauw School of Music, Greencastle, i 
Pre-Medical: a 
Alpha Epsilon Delta (a)... 33 4,500 |3853 Lakewood, Detroit 15, Mich. 
Science Research: if i 
= igs Td, Soc. of the..... 1886 93 45,000 |165 Prospect St., Yale Univ., New Haver q 
; cholastic: : . oe 
Delta Epsilon Sigma (c)...} 1939 52 1,800 }1204 State St., Osage, Iowa — { | 


x 4 (a) Admits both men and women; (b) The United Chapters organized 1883; (c) In Catholi¢ 


and Universities. 2 


(a) Admits both men and women; (b) 


pledged to service for improvement of tnstit 


a ee 


general hono ; aye Sn 
finnahees x fraternity for outstanding upper. 


RECOGNITION SOCIETIES we ai 3 
“ Date Active | Mem- 4 
Societies Found. | Chapt. bers | Address, National Headquarter 
} Advertising: y i 
; Alpha Delta Sigma....... 1913 38 5,500 |Sch. of Journalism, Un. of Mo., Columb 
Agriculture: 4 , 
PETS FOCB os cea aw = =. 0 our 5 1897 45 20,000 {1010 aus Ave., Washington 5, D.C 
fi Spagpesi Gamma Delta.... yea james gl igi aes 111 E, chigan Ave., Jackson, Mich. 
rts: “ wi 
Delta, Phi Delta (a).....-. 1912 30 7,000 |Montana State College, Bozeman, Monti 
Stapp Pi (eens -...+.- 1911 33 16,090 |211 No. Adams St., Mt. Pleasant, Towa 
and: f 
s3 Keppa Kappa Psi (b)..... 1919) [Re | EE ee a ol ee a 
vey Biology: ; , % 
Beta Beta Beta (a).....-.- 1922 51 5,300 |214 S. 3 W., Mt. Vernon, Iowa hal 
Phi Sigma (a)......-.-.-- 1915 33 13,000 |Univ. of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla, | 
Business Education: *. 
PEOmersa,Wi>.......-..-- LO2B Gr os, Po tscteane! Yee cere « apiatsle ae a 
een, Sinisa Bpaiton 1919 16 1,500 2 : : 
ry amma Sigma Epsilon... . 4 Box 2, Davi aN ; 4 
Phi Lambda Upsilon...... 1899 Oe be Gots Peleg Paul @ Minn. . €! 
Theta Chi Delta...:..... 1921 S) | eae Wm. Jewell College, Liberty, Mo. | 
Ciyil Engindering a} 
| Wpsilon...-..-.-.-+-% 1922 20 3,300 |Educ.-Eng. Bldg., Madison 6, Wise.  __ 
Classics: ~ Ai 
e Bta Sigma Phi........ Peel seams SOM | x tece Ohio Univ., Athens, Ohio 
rama: al 
‘Alpha Psi Omege (a).....- _ 1925 207 | 12,744 |B 1 | 
National Collegiate ca ox 347, Fairmont, W. ve 
vera 4B). —...-.-2.-% iy Lae ae Grinnell College, Grinnell, 4 
Theta Alpha Phi (a)...... 1919 7 le ee Pa. St. Coll, State college Be al 
Economics: iG a | 
Se 1915 ee ee Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa t 
ane Sigma Rho (a) 1906 72 10,500 | North z| 
elta Sigma Rho (a)...... 72 : orthavestern Univ. i al 
at seb Delta (a)./2. 05: 1913 .173 | 207546 |1739 Fairacres Dry iGrociee, Salou | 
\ mcn: | 
eta Pi Theta (a)........ 1926 Aa eae 62 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y a) 
i Delta Phi 1906 14 1, 26 C n "17, Ga f 
Gooibee Mini 500 |426 Cole St., San Francisco 17, Calif. % 
Bains Gamma mpation 1915 27 5 f 
gma Ga Spsulo: 000 
Gaon: 1809 Ford St., Golden, Colo, ¥ 
sory Phi Alpha (a)... ... 1929 40 4,132 |Univ. of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, Ohio 
pos dlaary: . } 
emAlpha Theta (a)...... 1921 3 4,0 : 
Sou thalism - 5 00 |1046 No. 18th St., Allentown, Pa, | 
pha Deta (a)........... ‘6 500 |Brenau®ollege, Gainesville, Ga i 
Pi Delta Epsilon (a). 2.22! 1909 ani tee... j urgh 6, Pa 
* Zathematics: : e: 7 5738 Howe St., Pittsburgh 6, Pa. ; | 
Kappa Mu Epsilon....... 31 31 4,500 |Un,. of N. Mex., Albuque N. M / 
Pi Mu Epsion..... 1.1... 1914 4 3 | So- - SS a 
Meche uicel Pagineoring: , 3 10,132 |306 So-3d St., Lewisburg. Pm 
OT ee Mae L rs oni 55 1915 33 5,800 |Univ. of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. = 
qa Pershing Rifles........... 1894 209 Nebr. Hall, Univ. of N 
oe : : Nebr., Lincoln, 
= harmacy: Blade... .-. ROOT Spates ‘broek, 705 No. Main St.,.W. Lafayette, Ind. 
4 Physical Sign = ei : a Byes ra 28 ...- |Faculty Exchange, Norman, Okla 
ambda Delta Lambda...+ 1925 : 
Physical Training: 13 1,174 206 Naomi St., Fairmont, W. Va. 
é nystes: a En Seasons 1912 BO *b. ceavcd Un, of Minn., Minneapolis 14; Minn, 
Political Science paectes 8 1921 36 3,500 |Penna. State College, State College, Pa ; 
i wychology pha (a)....... 1920 32 5,000 |400 Investment Bldg., Washington, D. G 
pi bie Heal ye is nnasse 1929 37 5,696 |6342 Carnation St,, Philadelphia 44, Pa, 
elta Omega... . 2... sees ; 
Romance Lanaunaes: 1026 ~ 1,065 |2109 Adlebert Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 
Sciences Tota (@)....... 1922 34 4,883 |Beloit College, Beloit, Wisc. 
“Chi Beta Phti(a)......... 1916 15 2,800 |92 Woodward 
Park Dr., ei} 
sane Whey: is:). -. aad. 1899 sees [..2¢.. [Cornell Univ., Ithaca, Nv m wy, ey ' 
‘Alpha Phi Omega........ 1925 ‘99 | 11,659 |407 Land B y 6, Mot 
ae 4 kK, Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo 
’ 5 ogial Sciences, eked 1899 14 :000 |Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N.Y. - j 
amma Mu (a)........ 1 } ay 
Sociology: m4 926 125 30,000 {1414 E. 4th St., Winfleld, Kan. . ; . | 
a Kappa aoe Hall, 
Spanis he . P, 1920 36 2,000 |332 Lincoln , Un, of Tlinois, Urban: 4 
“Sigma Delta B)ojcde ss 1 *— a 
Suadene Ackivitican,. | 1919 45 3,286 |Denison Univ., Granville, Ohio 
Blue’ Key (By salons... 1925 _78 | 20,000 |Box 488, Gainesville, Fla. 


student welfare. 
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RECOGNITION SOCIETIES 


Date Active | Mem- : 
Found. | Chapt. bers Address, National Headquarters 


me 1920 5 ?,500 |614 Drake, San Antonio, Texas 


3 bp ade 1900 19 3,000 |Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
amb ta enews a sie aaa» 1910 61 20,000 |/405 Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
SEES Ny cane 1912 34 10,000 |Mich. St. Coll., E. Lansing, Mich. 
crate m & atte 1919 mS. ...... {Box 212, Ault, Colo. 
mh, ae con at 1909 42 10,000 |P. O. Drawer 1, Louann, Ark, 

1919 aves’ (aM ebe eeic Box 96, Riverside, Calif. 
1921 15 1,800 |1086 N. Broadway, Yonkers 3, N. Y. 
1922 wa. RL eee 612 W. 6th Ave., Pine Bluff, Ark. 


For graduate women; (b) Sophomore women—Scholarship, Leadership, Service. 


' _ Edueational Attainmert of U. S. Population 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census : 
b actual educational level of the population of | ulation has less than a fifth-grade education (13.7 
Tnited States 25 years of age and over was 
say “i connection with the 1940 Census. nection with programs for adult education. For a 
5 si Seeinti ee te pour a discussion of the proportions of the population 
Seith halt ~! i & erage level of edu-| paving completed high school and college. These 
alf of the total 25 years sold and | gata on the educational attainment of the pop 
gaving completed approximately 812 grades | tion have taken the place of the, former data on 
bh at a relatively high proportion of the pop- illiteracy. 3 


Educational Attainment of the Population 25 Years O 


and Over, 1940 
Number of Per- 


Numberof | Per- 
501 Years Completed |g Persons cent | School Years Completed Persons cent. 
shool years completed... 2,799,923 3.8||College: j , 
1-8 yearS...-.-t-e-- howe 4,075,184 5.5 
a 7,304,689 9.9|| 4 years of more.....-----+ 3,407,331 4.6 
Piieicials <2 + <** 8,515,111 11.6 ‘ 
RS REC... Swett’ 25897905 35.1||Median school yrs. completed,|.....-----+- 8.4 
3 years. og Ee eae eo~} 11,181,995 15,2 Total! ....0...-+es0-° "| 73,733,866 100.0 | 
10,551,680 143 i | : 


fot including persons for whom school years completed were not reported. 


’ 
Hi 


SS 


“ 


Vocational Education 
College Finances 


, ah F 
the Source: Federal Security Agency: 
1 Federal funds for vocational education are 
d by State and local money, and in 1943-44 | arid equipment of vocational schools, for which no 
tes and local communities expended $2.22 Federal money can be used. 
h dollar of Federal aid for vocational educa- 
ENROLLMENT IN, FEDERALLY AIDED SCHGOLS OR CLASSES BY YEARS 
include enrollment in schools and classes for distributive occupations—(1938) 
(1940) 129,433; (1941) 156,615; (1942) 215,049; (1943) 297,534; (1944) 181,509. 

= Agri- | Trade | Home 
pot eee Total cul- |and In-| Eco- 


- - Eco- 
Fess aed ane Hal 4romics tural |dustrial] nomics 
‘ pslciannslim Rebar seine pe) (eee oF 


* 


rollment figures 
(1939) 88,429; 


jie 
_. . [2,001,136 297,851 
*|2281,743 00 278,398 
*|23624,786 850,547| 954,041||1932. - 7 265,495 
at Pee : 858.4! f 175,944 
177,205 
Hn 23 178708 

Data a Me 475,82: : ; 

31,301 48,93 


1343, 6 , 
{1,255,861 537,151| 374,901)|1920......-+-- 
. 1,178,896 503,865 


ENROLLMENT BY STATES, FISCAL YEAR 1944 


ieee keee 19,156 |{New Hampshire. 3,197) |'Tennessee 
ae 850 ||New Jersey.---- 21,275||Texas 


New Mexico..-.|_ , 5,179 
ow 132,386) 


Minnesota..---- 877 ees oa ee 


|\Mississippi....-- 
Missouri 


ra 
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tion. This does not include expenditures for plant 


580° 


Area, Nativity, 
and Age 


None 


- United States—School Attendance, Teachers, Expenditures z 
’ Lie School Attendance in United States, 1940 


Source: United States Bureau of the ‘Census 
YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED BY WHITES IN J. 5S. 


Years of School Completed (Based on a 5 per cent sample) 


Grade School 


High School 


Cotte 


ito4 


5 or 6 


Zors 


Tot., 25 and over. 
25 to 34... Pers 


2,123,400 
162; 


301, ;900 


5,258,620 
603,500 


7,061,820 


as 
en NIGEY sf ocho sem se 
Loulsiana............ 
Mai 


Colorado............. 
Connecticut.......... 


Total Persons 5 to 24 


Years Old 
Attending 
Total School 


No. ‘ 
646,310 ||Nevad 


=, ae 110,416 
4 783,599 425,224 || New Jersey... .. 
oe heS 2,033,338 | 1,263,913 ||New Mexico.... 
on se 88,7 4,607 ||New York...... 
169,088 336,784 || North Carolina. . 
88,599 49,260 || North Dakota 
192,497 10, Ohio..... 
663,54 3, Oklahoma. . 
1,277,113 664,607 ||Oregon..... 
197,849 120,471 ||Pennsylvania. . 
re. F 2,521,877 | 1,463,310 || Rhode Island. . . 
se 154,85 681,16 
Bere 859,864 526,057 
Mira. & 614,900 386,427 
eee ,119, 436,771 
Lave ee 928,606 504,399 
296,465 184,678 
629,891 343,897 
1,413,95: ;665 
1,818,143 | 1,123,792 
962,035 76,887 
904,912 494,012 
1,245,451 715.275 
195,728 416,408 
459,425 ; 292.121 


lto3 4 
24,471,240|10,601,400/10,232,540 
5. 260) 4,2 40 100 


New Banik 


1to3 | 
3,976,240 


ST {eee set 


= 


5 
Cast Vicwy 


mss Ange? sh 


Ay. % 
i te 


Total Persons - 
Years © 


Total 


Public Schools Attendance, Teachers, Expenditures | 
Source; U. S. Office of Education; * Salaries cover supervisors, principals, and teachers © 


‘ Pupils Teachers ; a 
Pop. 5 to |—————__—____—_ — Salaries | ‘Tot 
oe 17 Yrs. ‘| Enrolled , Av. Attend.| Male | Female , Total Des 
15,065,767| 9,867,505] 6,144,143 | 122,795 | 163,798 | 286,593] $55,942,972 8,00 
18,543,201) 12'722/581| _ 8,153,635 | 125,525 | 238/397 | 363.922| — 91,836,484 iy 
bei 21,404,322] 15,503,116] 20,632,772 \| 126,588 | 296,474 | 423,062] 137/687'746| 214,96 
' 23,410,800 16,468,300] 11,481,531 | 110,532 | 349,737 | 460;269| 177/462.9 291.6% 
24,360,888] 17,813,852] 12,827,307 | 110,481 | 412'729 | 523°210| 253'915.470| 426,28 
26,425,100] 19,693,007] 14,964,886 | 118,449 | 485/852 | 604'301| 345/006, 605, 
27,728,788] 21,578,316] 16,150,035 | 95,410 | 582'794 | 67872 613,404,578 1,038" 

/ 29,705,264} 24,650,291] 19,838,384 | 131,164 | 646,781 | 777'945|1,006,408,536|1,946,06 
31,571,322) 25,678,015), 21,264,886 | 141,771 | 712/492 | 854)263|1,295,201,424|2°316,79 
32/392,749| 26,434,193] 22/458/190 | 161.949. | 685,171 | 847'120|1.103'705,67111.720 
31,618,000} 26,367,098] 22,298,767 | 179/073 | 691,890 | 870,963|1.181,772, *968, 
30,789,000} 25,975,108} 22.298.210 | 185,103 | 692,163 | 877.266|1,309,292,447|2.233, 

. ) BEG) Et PRE, | Sie | ca 
4 ,183, 69 858, 
RM NPLD4S ct. ose ce 24,155,146| 20,293,274 | 150,295 | 689623 gis 1,438,407,199 Bee 
‘ The 1938, 1942 figures for teachers (total) include “‘other ae staff’ not divided 


Ar illiterate is . person 10 years of age or over 
who cannot write in any language. 
The average percent of illiteracy among negroes 


in 1930 in the United States was 16.3. 
The average percentage of illiteracy amo: 


native whites in the 


literacy among foreign-ho' 


ng the 
United aed in 1930 was 1.5. 
whites in the 


United States in 1930 averaged 9.9 per cen 
‘Tanged from 0.3 p. ct. among Scots, and 0. 
among English and Canadians, to: 36. 3 p. ct. 
persons from the Azores: ~ 


ercen f 
Negtoes in cities. averaged about oy Ns 


Dp ee es ess ee 


of illiteracy in 1930 


wa 
7 a 


Z 


my 


D 


ay’ New Zealand and South Airica. The 
Btion of tne various other self-governing 
or dependent colonies cf Great Britain, 
combined form the British Empire, has been 
ed at 381,084,000 persons. Assuming that 
hth of this number understands and uses 
bh speech in barter, trade exchange, or other 
er Of communication, a total of 47,633,000 
persons is to be added to the number who 
stand and speak English. 
Tincipal other languages of the world are 
dow, followed by the number of persons 
ng them according to the latest official re- 
S@vailabie, but not including losses or shifts 


> War. 

Teputable English language contains approx- 
y 700,000 words. Possibly 300,000 more terms 

matized as nonce, obsolete, vulgar, low, 

md therefore seldom or never sought in dic- 

es designed for the home. 

he bulk—700,000 terms—nearly one-half con- 
of scientific terminology seldom met outside 
ft. books and of archaic or obsolete terms. 

s estimates of the sources of English words 
een made at different times. W. W._ Skeat 
fourth edition of his ‘‘Etymological Dic- 
*? which contains approximately 20,000 
Shows the following sources: 

b-Saxon and English, 3,681; Low, German, 
Dutch, 207; Scandinavian, 693; German, 333. 


TABULATION OF THOSE WHO 


3,707,000 
16,548,500 
127,000 


7,600,000 
12,000,000 
,000 


Other Jan- 

guages (See 
___Note below) 216,000,000 
Hungarian... 8,001,11 


inc. 
Boies 488,573,000 
5A 7,500,000 
f figures in the above table include one- 
of BAe Abe Saar eee i Dutch colonial 
ms (60,731, 991,378. 
ch figures include one-eighth of the total 
on of the French colonial possessions (68,- 


0) 8,560,000. 
man figures include Germpn-speaking citi- 
bf Switzerland, Yugoslavia and elsewhere. 
‘effect of the recent mass migrations in Po- 
other European States upon the languages 
= peoples cannot be reliably computed. 
ulation of India including Feudatory 
s is reported as consisting of 388,997,995 per- 


The languag ken Nave been classified as 
3 to Ary Kolarian, 


Burman stocks 
e languages 


ges 
Hindi (U) 


pd be cre! An 

he terms of the Lucius W. Nieman an 

Wahl Niem: Fund about $1,000,000 was 
t'to Harvard in 1937, to establish ‘The 

i owship, “‘to promote and elevate the 

of sourcelien Sate 3 Pigied Sete oe 
ms deemed specia: 

So Mr. Nieman Was the founder and 


J 300,000 words, including personal names. 
SPEAK THE CHIEF LANGUAGES 


U1 ited States—Languages Here and Abroad; Nieman Scholarships 581 
4. The Principal Languages of the World 


Source: Dr. Charles Earle Funk, Editor of the New Standard Dictionary 


French from Low German, 54; French from 
Dutch or Middle Dutch, \45, French from Scandi- 
navian, 63; French from (1) German, 85, French 
from_(2) Middle High German, 27; French fro 
(3) Old High German, 154; French from (4) Teu- 
 ireeon: SEeat B oo ee ene langue 297; 

ie) atin, 4,842; French from Late 4 

na es —_ avaneee roe | rh 
eltic, ; Latin (direct), 2,880; Provencal, from 
Latin, 25; Italian, 99; Spanish, 108; Portuguese, 21. 

Greek direct or through Latin, Late Latin, 
French or other sources, 2,493; Slayonic, 31; Lith- 
uanian, 1. 

Asiatic: Aryan languages, including Persian and 
Sanskrit, 163; European non-Aryan languages, 20. 
Semitic: Hebrew, 99; Arabic, 272. 

Asiatic: Non-Aryan, not Semitic, including: 
Malay, Chinese, Japanese, Tartar, Australian, 135; 
African languages,~32; American, 102; hybrid, 675; 
unknown, 12. Total, 19,160. 

The select vocabulary of the New Standard 
Dictionary of the English Language totals approx- 
imately 455,000 words. If the dead words of our 
speech be added, the total, as shown by the New 
English Dictionary on Historical Principles, would 
reach 700,000 words for the English tongue, living 
and dead. f 

The latter work admits to a vocabulary of 418,825 
terms in use in the literary language. It has not 
specialized in scientific terminology. ; 

The vocabulary of the New International Dic- 
tionary, Second Edition, as reported by its Editor- 
in-Chief, Dr. W. A. Neilson; (July 2, 1934) was 
placed at 550,000 entries, which total was increased 
to 600,060 by adding 36,000 names in the Gazetteer, 
13,000 in the Biographical Section, and 5,000 Ab- 
breviations. ; 

The German word-book (Kurschner’s Universal- 
Konversations—Lexikon) contains not more than 


s 


Russian and 
dialects ... peg 


43,700,000 
97,700,000 
42,000,000 
1,905.000 
2,393 000 
20,000,000 
000 


Italian «...-. 
Japanese .... 
Javanese .... 
Lettish 
Lithuanian .. 
Marathi 
Nepali 


Norwegian 2,814,200 i . ,6,266,000 
. 19,000,000 
. .15,000,000 000,000 
. eS 32,000,000 
Portuguese .. 48,800,000 r 17,000,000 
Punjabi ..... 24,000,000) Turkish ..... 16,160, 
Rumanian 19,400,000 | Urdu (See Note below) 


of the southern half of the island,of Ceylon}. 

The Dravidian group includes twelve tinct 
languages—Tamil, Telegu, Kanarese, Malayalam, 
Tulu, Kodagu, Tuda, Kota, Gond, Khond, Oraon, 
and Rajmahal. These languages are spoken in the 
following regions or districts of India: South- 
eastern, northeastern, northwestern, and south- 
western, the Malabar coast, Coorg (adjoining the - 


guages of Baluchistan), and Sinhalese (the a, 


Malabar const), Nilgiri hills, Central India, North- — 


- 


west Orissa, the Rajmaha! hills of Bengal. Tamilis _ 


spoken also in the northern part of Ceylon. 

The Mohammedan people of India numbering 
nearly 70,000,000 generally We one language— 
Hindustani or Urdu. The Mohammedans of East- 
ern Bengal speak Bengali. In general, Arabic and ° 
Persian are known as classic languages to the Mo- 
hammedans of India, but are not spoken by them, 

Urdu or Hindustani, or Hindi with the addition 
of Persian and Arabic words, written in the Persian 
character, originated after the Mohamniedan con- 
quest through official intercourse of Persian-speak- 
ing rulers with their Hindu subjects. A southern 
yariant of it is Dakhani. 

The Kolarian (so-called from the Kols of Bengal) 
or Munda group consists of ten languages of which 
the best known are the Santali (spoken by a tribe 
which inhabits the western frontier of Lower Ben- 
the Mundari (spoken by the Mundas, 
, and Larka Kols). More than 2,000,000 
been said to speak et: ae aac 

The Tibeto-Burman group has not ye een com-~ . 
pletely surveyed. It has been divided by Cust to five . 

eographical groups—the Nepal, Sikkim, Assam, 
Sranipur-Chittagong, and Trans-Himalayan 


groups. 


paperme: 
ogpportun 
leave from their pape: 
fellowship equals eac: 


« 
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The School of Journalism (graduate) at Colum- 
bia University, founded and endowed by the late 
Joseph Pulitzer, opened (Sept. 1912) and entered 
(1913) its new ‘building at 116th St. and Broad- 
way, New York City. The dean is Carl W. Acker- 
man. The school has a reference library of 15,800 
books and 4,350 bound newspaper volumes, @ file of 
fifty daily papers (American and foreign).and a 
“morgue” of 1,400,000 newspaper clippings of 

; ee the private collection of Dr. Talcott Wil- 

‘ams, former Dean, formed the basis. 

Advisory Board—Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of Columbia University; Sevellon Brown 
(1948), Providence (R.-I.) Journal; Kent Cooper 


THE PULITZER 


Desirous of aiding a number of boys of ex- 
!  ceptional ability to gain an education that would 
fit them for careers of leadership and usefulness, 
the late Joseph Pulitzer founded (1889) the notable 

- scholarships that bear his name. 
For, a2 time the boys selected went to the College 
- of the City.of New York, but the lack of suitable 
r “preparatory schools at that time ‘caused a new 
y arrangement to be made (1893) for a seven years’ 
j course for the students selected, three years in 
Horace Mann High School and four in Columbia 

~ ..« University. 

é In that year Columbia, in return for a gift of 


United States—Pulitzer School of Journalism: Pulitzer Prizes 


The Pulitzer School of Journalism — - 


Source: An official of the school ; 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
money, undertook to carry ten, boys a ye 


3 


pga a a ee ree K 
oad, Brooklyn, N. Y¥.; Frai p me) 
gun (Baltimore, Md.}; John S. Knight || 
Knight Newspapers, Detroit, Mich.; Arthur 
, The New York Times (Washingta 
Teau): W. R. Mathews (1948), The Arizor 


Kansas City (Mo.) Star. i 


in all, upon its scholarship rolls without t ihe 3 


Still later, as the public high schools 


in number in the city, the scholarships were 1 
open to graduates of the high schools—t® 
pin SA er and Richmond being later ac 

r3 ‘ 


th * 2! 
To the holders of the schclarships, never 
than forty, a stipend of $250 each, available! 


American college of the first class, was @ 
paid by Mr. Pulitzer during his lifetime, am 


ment is now continued by Columbia Una 
under the terms of his will out of the ine: 
a fund provided for the purpose. ; 


# 


Pulitzer Prizes in Journalism and Letters 
Source: Pulitzer School of Journalism 


The Pulitzer Prizes in Journalism and in Letters, 

established by the late Joseph Pulitzer in a bequest 

; Columbia University, New York City, are 

awarded annually by the trustees of Columbia 

University on recommendation of the Advisory 

Board of the School of Journalism at Columbia, 

which was also founded and endowed by Mr. 
Pulitzer. 

Juries selected to pass on the year’s productions 

for 1935 made no selection: of prize-winners but 

i submitted to the Advisory Board for its guidance 

a list of eligible candidates for each prize with a 

statement of reasons for each recommendation. The 

7 specifications for the prize winning play and novel 

: for 1934 and after carry the phrase “preferably 

<—- dealing with American life.” 
Winners of Pulitzer prizes which are in each 
field awarded for work done in the preceding year, 


follow: 
PUBLIC SERVICE 
For the most disinterested and meritorious public 
lservVice rendered by an American newspaper during 
the year—$500 gold medal. 
1918—The New York Times for the publication in 


full cf so many official reports, documents and. 


at speeches relating to the World War. 

Tey’ 1919—Milwaukee Journal for its. campaign for 
Americanism. 

ay? 1920—-No award. 

ae 1921—Boston Post for its work in the,exposure of 


pee CWorld of New werk for dts ‘work in expos 

1922—-World of New York for its wor 

i. F the operations of the Ku Klux Klan. nl 
; 1923—Memphis Commercial ites for “its cou- 
“y Trageous attitude in the publication of cartoons 


' and the handling of news in reference to the | 


operations of the Ku Klux Klan.’ 
1924—World of New York for its work in connection 
with the exposure of the, Florida peonage evils. 
1925—No award. 
: -4926—Enquirer-Sun, Columbus, Ga. 
| ; _ 1927—Canton, (O.) Daily News. : 
ety). 1928—Indianapolis Times (a Scripps-Howard news- 
aa, ie the exposure of political corruption 
ana. 
; a 1929—Evening World of New York for its effective 
: campaign to correct certain evils in the adminis- 
tration of justice in New York City. 
1930—No award. 4 
i 1931—Atlanta Constitution for a successful munic- 
ipal_grait exposure, 
F 1932—Indianapolis News for its successful campaign 
; “to eliminate waste in city government and to 
reduce the tax levy. 
1933—New York World-Telegram (a Scripps-How- 
ard newspaper) for its series of articles on veterans’ 
f relief, on the real estate bond evil, on the ‘‘write 
in McKee’s name’’ campaign and exposing lottery 
schemes of various fraternal organizations, 
. 1934—Medford (Ore.} Mail-Tribune for its cam- 
polsh seatnet unscrupulous politicians in Jackson 
county, E . 
1935—Sacramento Bee for articles on Federal Ju- 
diciary nominations in Nevada. ; 
1936—Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Gazette for its crusade 
- against corruption and misgovernment in Iowa. 
Honorable mention was given to the ' Paul 


Daily News for its campaign against misg 
ment and corruption in St. Paul, Minn. 
1937—St. Louis Post. Dispatch for its expos 
wholesale fraudulent registration in S' 

Honorable mention was given to the Da 
of New York for its public health caul 
covering venereal diseases and prophylaxis 
idence Journal and Evening Bulletin: 
research study of direct and indirect taxes 
upon one year’s detailed expenditures oo) 
families of working people; Cleveland PB: 
its investigation and expose by news, edi 
and cartoons of a cemetery racket, and 4 
Journal for its campaign by news, editorial 
radio to end corruption and inefficiency © 
police department. a 
1938—Bismarck (N. D.) Tribune for its 
ports and editorials entitled ‘“‘Self Help 
Dust Bowl.’”’ A special public service pz 
the form of a bronze plaque was award 
Edmonton (Alberta) Journal for its lead 
in defense of the freedom of the press in 4 
province, Engraved certificates were vou 
each of the six daily and ninety weekly 
which co-operated with the Edmonton d 
1939—Miami (Fla.) Daily News for its suc: 
campaign to oust the majority of the Mian 
Ba tp =} 
40—The Waterbury (Conn.) Republica 
American for its campaign exposing graft |} 
city administration of Waterbury that 
in_ the trial and conviction of several mu 
officials. ; 
1941—St. Louis Post Dispatch for its sul 
campaign against the local smoke nuisane 
1942—The Los Angeles Times. for its sues 
campaign which resulted in the clarificatiall 
confirmation for all American newspapers #| 
right of free press as guaranteed ine 
Constitution. | 
1943—The Omaha World Herald ‘‘for its ini 
and originality in planning a State-wided 
paign for the collection of scrap metal £ 
De a effort.” “a 
44—The New York Times for its survey 
teaching of American history. 7 
1945—Detroit Free Press for its investigat 
legislative graft and corruption in Le 
ch. 4 


=| 


REPORTING 

For a distinguished example of:a re} er” 
during the year, the test being atric’ acd 
terséness, the preference being given to news 
prepared under the pressure of editio: mee 
pote | fo the credit of the profession of ‘os 
1917—Herbert Bayard Swope, W oe 
1918—Harold A. Littledale, New otk plea ny 
1919—No award. : 


: Z| 
1920—John J. Leary, Jr., World of 4 
1921—Louis Seibold, World New “fori 
1922—Kirke L. Simpson, W. ff 


Associated Press. . ston staff 


1923—Alva Johnston, Th ¢ 8, 
Set teens nie ane New Soe 


San Diego a SC 
Howard newspaper) P eep: Pua eae 


a ta | va 
‘ - ‘ 7 - 
ty Abate. i 2 


al + 


—James W. Mulroy and Alvin H. Goldstein, 
Licazo Daily News. 
—W illiam. Burke Miller, Louisville Courier- 


uTn : 
John T. Rogers, St. Louis P . 
“No award, " is Post Dispatch. 
3 - Anderson, St. Louis Post Dispatch. 
—Russell D. Owen, The New York Times: also 
ecial award of $500 to W. O. Dapping, Auburn 
AK Macbonald, K 
—A. B. acDonald, Kansas City_Star. 
‘W.C. Richards, D. D. Mastin, J: S. Pooler, 
D. Webb and J. N.. W. Sloan, Detroit Free 


Francis A. Jamieson of the Associa 
Prenton, N. J. ae,” 
-Royce Brier, San Francisco Chronicle. 
‘William H.Taylor, New York Herald Tribune. 

—Lauren D. Lyman, The New York Times. 
Shared by five reporters who covered the 
centenary celebration of Harvard University; 
bn J. O'Neill, New York Herald Tribune; Wil- 
aL. Laurence, The New York Times; Howard 
. Blakeslee, Associated Press; Gobind Behari 

sl, Universal Service, and David Dietz, Scripps- 
fard newspapers. 

ymond Sprigle, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 
‘Thomas L. Stokes, Scripps-Howard News- 
per Alliance. 

=—S. Burton Heath, New York World-Telegram, 

Scripps-Howard newspaper. 

—Westbrook Pegler, New York World-Telegram 

a@ Scripps Howard Newspaper Alliance col- 

anist, in recognition of his series of articles on 
ndals the ranks of organized labor that 
‘to the exposure and conviction of George 
» og) aaa of the Building Service Em- 
ves mn. 

Stanton Delaplane, San Francisco Chronicle, 
reports concerning the movement of several 
ifornia and Oregon counties to secede and 
ma 49th state. 

George Weller, the Chicago Daily News, for 

story of how 2 pharmacist’s mate under 
smy waters performed an operation for ap- 


indicitis, saving a sailor’s life. No award for. 


ional reporting. 
-—(Foreign)—Daniel DeLuce of The Associated 
ess. (National)—Dewey L, Fleming, The Sun, 
Itimore, Md.; (Local)—Paul Schoenstein, 
s New York Journal-American, and to the 
001 s who cooperated in the development 
d publication of a news story which saved the 
‘of a two-year-old girl in Lutheran Hospital, 
York City, by obtaining pencillin. Special 
lation—Byron Price, Director of the Office of 
msorship, for creation and administration of 
Newspaper and radio codes. At the same 
ae, the members of the Advisory Board of the 
uduate School of Journalism deplore certain 
fs and policies of Army and Navy censorship 
‘he handling of news at the source, and for 
6 unreasonable suppression of information to 
hich the American people are entitled. 
—(Foreign)—Mark S. Watson, military cor- 
pondent of The Baltimore Sun, “‘for his dis- 
suished reporting—from Washington, London 
‘the fronts in Sicily, Italy and France.”’— 
jonal)—James B. Reston, The New York 
mes, for his news dispatches and interpreta- 
articles on the Dumbarton Oaks Security 
nference. (Local)—Jack S. McDowell, The 
Francisco Call Bulletin, for his campaign 
encourage blood donations. 


FOREIGN OR WASHINGTON 
CORRESPONDENCE 


= 


12: Ross of St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
_-Hdear Ansel Mowrer, Chicago Daily News. 
“Frederick T. Birchall, The New York Times. 
—Arthur Krock, New York Times. 

“Wilfred C. Barber, Chicago Tribune; honor- 
le mention to Webb Miller of the United Press 
sociations; Ashmun Brown of the Providence 
rening Bulletin; Jay C. Hayden of the Detroit 
ews and. James Ay Mills of the Associated 
aie f 


Anne O’Hara McCormack, The New York 


thur Krock, The New York Times. 

nis P. Lochner, ‘correspondent of the Asso- 
d Press in Germany. 

to D. Tolischus, The New York Times. 
award. The judges ordered 


erence amnun 
‘ ce LY b 
Dae for his reports on the operations 
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of the British Mediterranean fleet. (Interpretive) 
Br. Carlos P. Romulo, The Philippines Werald, 
for observations and forecasts on Far Eastern 
developments, \ i ’ 

1943—(National)—Ira Wolfert, North American 
Newspaper Alliance, Inc., for his series of three 
articles on the fifth battle of the Solomons. 
(Foreign)—Hanson W. Baldwin, The New York 
Times, for his series of articles reporting his 
tour of the South Pacific battle areas. 

1944 -Ernest Taylor Pyle of the Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper Alliance for his distinguished stories 
from the war fronts. 

1945—Harold' V. (Hal) Boyle, war reporter and 
columnist for The Associated Press. 


EDITORIALS 


For distinguished editorial writing during the 
year, the test of excellence being clearness of 
style, moral purpose, sound reasoning and power 
to influence public opinion in what the author 
conceives to be the right direction—$500. 
1917—New York Herald Tribune. a oe 
hes Courier Journal, Henry Watterson, 

iter. 


1919—No award. \ 


1920—Omaha Evening World-Herald, Harvey E. 
Newbranch, writer. 

1$821—No award. F 

1922—New York Herald, Frank M, O’Brien, writer. 

1923—Emporia (Kans.) Gazette, William Allen 
White, writer. 

1924—-Boston Herald, Frank Buxton, writer. 

1925—Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier, Robert 
Latham, writer. 

ee New York Times, Edward Kingsbury, 

a 1 Ede Herald, O. F. Lauriston Bullard, 
Ww er. 

1928—Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser, Grover C. 


Hall, writer. 

1929—Norfolk (Va.) Virginian Pilot, Louis Isaac 
Jaffe, writer. 

1930—No award. 

1931—Fremont (Neb.) Tribune, Charles S. Ryck- 
man, writer. 

1932—No award. 


1933—-Kansas City Star, Henry J. Haskell, writer. © 


5 +g re i(Ia.) News-Telegram, E. P. Chase, 

writer. 

1935—No award. y 

1936—Two awards—Washington Post, Felix Mor- 
ley, writer; George B. Parker, editor-in-chief of 
the Scripps-Howard Papers, writer. 

1937—-Baltimore Sun, John W. Owens, writer. 

1938—Des Moines (Ia.) Register and Tribune, 
W. W. Waymack, writer. 

pe (Ore.) Oregonian, R. G. Callvert, 
writer. 

i eM Louis Post-Dispatch, Bart Howard, 


writer. ‘ A 
1941—New York Daily News, Reuben Maury, writer. 
1942—-Geoffrey Parsons, The New York Herald- 


Tribune. ¢ 
1943—Forrest W. Seymour of The Des Moines 
(Iowa) Register and Tribune. P 
1944—The Kansas City Star for editorials written 
by Henry J. Haskell. 

1945—The Providence Journal Bulletin for edi- 
torials written by George W. Potter, especially 
those on the stibject of freedom of the press. 


CARTOONS 


For a distinguished example of a cartoonist’s 
work during the year—$500. 

1922—Rollin Kirby, World of New York. 

1923—-No_ award. 

1924—J. N. Darling, New York Herald Tribune. 

1925—Rollin Kirby, World of New York. 

1926—D. R. Fitzpatrick, St. Louis Post Dispatch, 

1927—Nelson Harding, Brooklyn Fagle. . 

1928—Nelson Harding, Brooklyn Eagle. 

1929—Rollin Kirby, World of New York. 
1930—Charles B. Macauley, Brooklyn Eagle. 
1931—Edmund Duffy, Baltimore Sun. 
1932—John T. McCutcheon, Chicago Tribune. 

1933—H. M. Talburt, Washington Daily News. 
(A -Scripps-Howard newspaper). 

1934—Edmund Duffy, Baltimore Sun. 

1935—Ross A. Lewis, Milwaukee Journal. 

1936—No award. 

1937—C. D. Batchelor, Daily News of New York;' 
honorable mention to John Frances Knott, of the 
Dallas News and Quincy Scott of the Portland 
(Ore.) Oregonian. \ 

1938—Vaughn Shoemaker, Chicago Daily News. 

1939—Charles G. Werner, The Daily Oklahoman, 


Okla. 
41940—Edmund Duffy, The Baltimore Sun. 
iwwek, The Chicago Times. _ 
awrence Brock, NEA, Newspaper 


1943—-Jay N. Darling, New York Herald Tribune. 

14 Cliora ie Epeenae, of the Washington 
. G.) Evenin: ar. 

1 ‘ gt. Bill Mauidi * the United Feature Syndi- 

cate, Inc., as exemplified by the cartoon en- 

titled ‘‘Presh, spirited American troops, flushed 


—._— 2 


. 1922—Booth Tarkington, 


1930—Oliver La Farge, 


y 
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with victory, are bringing in thousands of 
hungry, ragged, battle-weary prisoners’” in the 
series titled ‘‘Up Front With Mauldin. 


NEWSPAPER PHOFOGRAPHY 


For an outstanding example of news photography 
as exemplified by a news photograph published in 
a daily newspaper—$500. 

1942—Milton Brooks, The Detroit News. A 
1943—Frank Noel, The Associated Press, ‘‘Water. 
1944—(War Front)—Frank Filan of The Associated 

Press, for his photograph entitled ‘“‘Tarawa 

Island”’: (Home Front)—Earle L. Bunker,-of the 

World-Herald (Omaha, Neb. .) for his photo- 

graph entitled “Homecoming.” 
1945—(War front)—Joe Rosenthal, The Associated 
_ Press, for his photograph of the marines plant- 

ing the American fiag on Iwo. Jima. 


NOVELS 


For a distinguished novel, preferably dealing 
with American life, by an American author, pub-~ 
lished during the year—$500. 
1918—Ernest Poole, ‘‘His Family.’’ 
1919—Booth Tarkington, \‘‘The Magnificent Am- 

bersons.’ 
1920—No. award. 
1921—Edith Wharton, ‘‘The Age of Innocence. 2 
ey Ss Adams.’ 
1923—Willa Cather, ‘“‘One of Ours.” 
1924—Maregaret Wilson, ‘ "The fable McLaughlins.”’ 
1925—Edna Ferber, ‘ So Big.”’ 
1926—Sinclair Lewis, “‘Arrowsmith.’”’ (He declined 

the prize.) 
1927—Louis Bromfield, ‘‘Early Autumn.” 
eegaomion Wilder, ‘‘The Bridge of San Luis 
1929—Julia M. Peterkin, ‘‘Scarlet Sister Mary.’’ 
“Laughing Boy.” 
1931—Margaret Ayer Barnes, ‘‘Years of Grace.” 
1932—Pearl Buck, ‘‘The Good Earth.”’ 
1933—T. S. Stribling, ‘‘The Store.’’ 
1934—Caroline Miller, ‘‘Lamb in His Bosom!”’ 
1935—Josephine Winslow Johnson, ‘‘Now . in 

November.’ 
1936—Harold L. Davis, “Honey in the Horn.” 
1937—Margaret Mitchell, ‘Gone With the Wind.” 
1938—John Phillips Marquand, ‘‘The Late George 


Apley 
1939-—Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, ‘‘The Yearling.’’ 
1940—John Steinbeck, ‘‘The Grapes of Wrath.’’ 
1941—No award. 
1942—Ellen Glasgow, “In This Our Life, a 
1943—Upton Sinclair, ‘‘Dragon’s Teeth.”’ 
1944—Martin Flavin, “Journey in the Dark.” 
1945—John Hersey, ‘‘A Bell for Adano.’ 


PLAYS 


For'the original American play, performed in 
New York, which shall best represent the educa- 


‘tional value and nower of t on stage, dealing 


preferably with American life—$50 
1918—Jesse Lynch Williams, Rhy Marry?” 
1919--No award. 


1920—Eugene O'Neill end Ae Horizon,” 


* 1921—Zona Gale, ‘‘Miss lu B 


-1924—Hatcher Hughes, 


1922—Eugene O’ Neill, 


Lu 
“Anna Christie. .” 
1923—Owen Davis, d.’ 


“Teeboun 
‘‘Hell-Bent for Heaven.” 
Perey Howard, “‘They Knew What They 


1926—George Kelly, ‘‘Craig’s Wife.’’ 
1927—Paul Green, “In Abra’ ’s Bosom." 
1928—Eugene O'Neill, ‘‘Strange Interlude.”’ 
1929—Elmer Ricej “Street Scene.’’ 


-1930—Mare ay ‘The Green Pastures. ¥ 


; 1940-William Ps eke 


1931—Susan Glaspell, ‘‘Alison’s House.’ 

1932—George S. Kaufman, Morri ie Ryskind and Ira 
Gershwin, ‘Of Thee I, Sing.” 

1933—Maxwell Anderson, ‘Both Your Houses.” 

“Men ee White,” 


k Old M J 
1936—Robert E, Sherwood, “Idiot's Delight.” 
1937—George S. Kaufman’ and Moss Hart, ‘You 

Can't Take It With You. 
1988—Thornton Wilder, “Our 


Town.” 
Pree ponent ER. Sherwood, 


“Abe Lincoln in Ili- 


“The Time of Your Life.’’ 

(He declined the prize.) ‘ 

oe a E, Sherwood, ‘‘There Shall Be No 
ght.’” 


1942—-No award. 

1948—Thornton Wilter, ‘‘The Skin of Our Teeth.’ 

1944—No award. Special award—Richard Rodgers 
and Oscar Hammerstein II, for the operetta 


' “Oklahoma,” produced by The Theater Guild. 
1945—Mary Chase, ‘‘Harvey.” 
HISTORIES 


For a distinguished book’ of the year upon the 
history of the United States—$500. 
1917—J. J. ppecens “With Americans of Past 
and Present 


1918—James Ford. Rhodes, “A History of the Ojyvil 
1919—No award. : if 
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1932—Henry F. Pringle, 


* ¢ er: | ir 


~ A ay ew. - ey. 
¥ 


. oe di 


1920—Justin H. Smith, 


“The War With Meade. 
1921—Rear Admiral W William Snowden Sims 
Victory at Sea.’ ae 


1922—James Truslow Adams, “The Four $s 
New England.” $ 
1923—Charles Warren, “The Supreme Cowie 
United States History.” : 
1924—Charles Howard McTllwaih, ‘ ae Am iH 
Revolution: A Constitutional Inte: ati e 
ee = Paxton, ba. tory og 
American Frontier.’ 
1926—Edward Channing, “‘History of the U ! 
States, Volume VI.’ a 
1927—Samuel Flagg Bemis, ‘‘‘Pinckney’s Tre , 
1928—Vernon Louis Parrington, “Main Cure: 
American Thought.’’ A 
1929—Fred A. Shannon, ‘‘The Organise O19] 
Administration of the Union Army, 1861-65 
1930—Claude H. Van Tyne, ‘‘The War of 


pendence. 
19$1—Bernadotte E. Schmitt, “The Coming a . 
War, ' 
1932—General John J. Pershing, “My Expe 
in the World War 4 7 
1933—Frederick J. Turner, ‘The Significans 
Sections in American History.’’ Tt 
1934—-Herbert Agar, ‘‘The People’s Choice.” 
1935—Charles McLean Andrews, “The Co 
Period of Americen History ‘ * 
1936—Andrew_ C. McLaughivn, A Constitw 
History of the United States.’ ‘ 
19 aie Wyck Brooks, “‘The Flowering 0 
ingland.’’ ; 
1938-—-Paul Herman Buck, ‘‘The Road to Reunm 
1939—Frank Luther Mott, “A History of Ame 
Magazines.’ ; 
1940—Carl Sandburg, “Abraham Lincoln: The: 
Years.” 
19k, alae Lee Hanseti (posthumous), _ 


Atlantic Migration.”’ 
“Reveille in Washint ge 


1942—-Margaret Leech, 
1943—Esther Forbes, “Paul Revere and the 
“The Growth of Ame! 


He Lived IN.” 
ae Pa Curti, 

1945—Stephen Bonsal, ‘‘Unfinished Business. 
‘ BIOGRAPHIES 


For the best American biography teachingl Bp 
otic and unselfish services to people—$500. _ | 
1917—Laura E. Richards and Maude House Ely 

ee by Florence Howe Hall, “Julia? 


} 
1918 William Cabell Bruce, ‘‘Benjamin F 
Coie oekl eg ey 4 
ss be cae Henry Peres (post-obit), ‘‘The Educ; 
1930— Albert J. Beveridge, “The Life of | 
a 
1921—Edward Bok, ‘The Americanizatior 
Edward Bok” (autobiography). 
pe a ee Garland, ‘‘A Daughter of the My 
der.’ 
1923 Burton J. Hendrick, “The /Life and 
of Walter H. Page | 
“From sounifere to 


1924—Michael Bunt: 
1925—-M. A. DeWolfe Howe, “Barrett Wendel 


ventor 


His Letters.’ 

1926—Dr. Harvey Cushing, . “The Life & 
William Osler.’ Z| 
1927—Emory Holloway, ‘Whitman. 
1928—Charles Edward Russell, "Lephe Ame 


Orchestra and Theodore Tho: 
1929—Burton J. Hendrick, ‘“‘The Training ° 
American: _The Earlier Life and Lette! 
Walter H. Page j 
1930—Marquis Saco “The Raven,’’ a biogt 
of Sam Houston. ‘ 

1931—Henry James, ¢ ‘Charles W. Eliot.’” 
“Theodore Roosevelt. 


. TGraver lak at F 
“John Hay. 4 


1933—Allan Ne Rae 
1934—Tyler Denriett, 


1935—Douglas Southall Freeman, “R. E. 6, |. 

1936—Ralph Barton Perry, ae Thought 
Character of William James.”’ x | 

1937—Allan Nevins, ‘‘Hamilton the I 


Fish, 
History of the Gteat Administration. eee 
1938—Divided_ between Odell Shepard. 2d. 
Progress; The Life of Bronson Alcott 
Marquis James, ‘“‘Andrew Jackson: Vol. 1, 
rae Captain. Vol. II... Portrait of a 


d 
1939—Carl Van Doren, ‘‘Benjamin Franklin: { 
1940—Ray Stannard "Baker, *"Woodr 
Life and Letters.” * 
1941—Ola Elizabeth Winslow, ‘‘Jonathan Edw: 
1942—Forrest. Wilson, ‘‘ Crusader ets mie si 
| 


Ee es Eliot Morison, 
a, 
1944—Carlton Mabee, ‘‘The American Leon: 
The Life of Samuel F, B. Morse.’ 
1945—Russell Baline Nye, ‘‘George = ne¢ 
Brahmin Rebel.’ \ 
: POETRY 


For a distinguished volume 
American author—$500. 


of ‘verse £ 
alte ae : 


Br 


pots 


win Arlington Robinson 
L-Hana St. Vincent Millay. | 
—Robert Frost. “ 
Edwin Arlington Robinson. 
=: my Lowell. 
—Leonora Speyer. 
Edwin Arlington Robinson. 
= tephen Vincent Benét. 
onrad Aiken. 
Robert Frost. 
—George Dillon. 
—Archibald MacLeish. 
R pies wager. 
—A ‘urdemann. 
R Beart Peter Tristram Coffin. 
Robert Frost. 
‘Marya Zaturenska. 
—John Gould Fletcher. 
Mark Van Doren. 
onard Bacon. 


; Counterfeit Money 


om 1933 to 1936 the American people lost an 
age of $771,000 a year to passers of counterfeit 
1937 the U. S. Secret Service, a branch of 
easury Department, began a crime preven- 
Program, in which a “know your money” 
paign reduced counterfeiting losses by _teach- 
potential victims how to tell the difference 
yeen good money and bad. 


HOW TO DETECT COUNTERFEIT BILLS 
pmpare a suspected bill with a genuine of the 
‘ type and denomination, Observe three 


‘ae Portrait . 
unterfeit—Dull, smudgy, or unnaturally white 
eratchy. Squares in oval background usually 
and broken. 
muine—Stands out distinctly. Eyes appear 
ife. Tiny squares in background are clear. 
Colored Seal : 
uunterfeit—Saw-tooth points around rim! are 
ly broken off and uneven. Color may be 
ter or darker than genuine. . 
snuine—Saw tooth points around rim are even 
sharp. Paper | 
interfeit—Generally has no colored threads, 
(they may be jmitated by red and blue pen and 


nes. 

ss ama tiny red and blue threads scattered 
hout. 

JOW TO DETECT’ COUNTERFEIT COINS 

TO) coins on hard surface. Genuine coins have 
like ane Most counterfeits sound dull. 

1 all coins. Most counterfeit coins feel greasy. 
} ated-outer edge of genuine silver coins is 

and regular. Fdge of counterfeits is uneven, 
ced, or missing in places. : 

rn Spay of questionable coins. Most counter- 
can easily cut with a knife. Genuine coins 
not easily cut. 7 

ast silver coins with acid. Scrape coin and 

ly drop of acid. If coin is not silver it will 
eee at once. Acid for testing silver coins 

de with: 


yurce: An official of 
“Army, The—General George L. 
national Headquarters, FI 
ident, Commissioner Ernest, I. gmire. Na- 
ial ‘Secretary, sioner Donald McMillan. 

: quarters, 120-130 West 14th Street, 


the United States is part 
international organization operating places 
pilitation centers in 97 
the world. Officially 
March 10, 1880, when 
Railton arrived from 
women officers. The Salva- 
ates in 1,867 cities and towns 


for 
mment of the masses, its 


2 ers, 

3; men’s industrial institutions, 

“children’s homes, 
Medical work 


United States—Pulitzer Prizes; Bogus Money; Salvation Army 


ee ne BA ee 


The Salvation Army ty 


1 to rural areas 
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1942—William_ Rose Benet. q 
Sen ee ee’ eee ‘Tree.s: 

44— e incent Benet, ‘““W Be ; 
1945—Karl Shapiro, ‘‘V-Letter and Other Poet Bs 


MUSIC 


For distinguished musical composition 
large forms of chamber, orchestral oF Charak mova 
“he wats operaee work including ballet—$500. 
=< i chuman, “‘ é 
Wensoure ‘Secular Cantata No/ 2, r 
i944—Howard Hanson, “Symphony No. 4, Opus. 


1945—Aaron Coplan, ‘‘AppjJachian Spring.’’ { 

The Advisory Board, in a special station, com- t 
mended the work of the cartographers of the ‘0 
American press, whose maps of the war fronts 
helped notably to clarify and increase public in- 
formation on the progress of the Armies and 
Navies engaged. 


Silver Nitrate 
Nitric Acid\ ........ 
Distilled Water 

The solution may be purchased for a few cents in 
any drug store. : 

4 FORGED CHECKS 

Some estimates have placed losses 
less checks as high as) $300,000,000 a year. 


from worth- 
The 


Secrét Service is engaged in a “‘know your en- 

dorsers’” campaign against those who steal and P n 

forge Government checks and has prepared the vi 

following rules for guidance: Ate Wek 
IF YOU CASH CHECKS : Fav 


Know your endorser—require identification! In- - $ 
sist that a person presenting a check identify him- Phil 
self as the person entitled to that check. e 

Before accepting any check, ask yourself this 
question: ‘‘If this check is returned as a forgery, 
can I locate the forger and recover my loss?”’ > tk 

Insist that all checks be endorsed in your pres- ie 
ence. If a check is already endorsed, ask that it ae 
be endorsed again, then compare the handwriting, ae 

Require all checks to be initialed by the employee -t 
who pays out money for them, or who approves een - 
such payment. i 

IF YOU RECEIVE CHECKS 


BY MAIL 


Be at home, or have a member of your family 
at home, when checks are due to be delivered. If iy 
you | de the checks they cannot be stolen from your he 
mail *box. part 

Print your name clearly on your mail box. Equip is 
the box with a lock if you have not already done rel 


so. A lock may prevent a loss. 
+ Cash your checks in. the same pl 
This will make identification ree 

Do not endorse your check until 
presence of the person you will ask to cash it. 

Millions of the checks issued by the Government \ 
go to dependents‘ of men in the armed forces, to . i " 
Social Security pensioners, to war veterans, to 
farmers, to holaers of Government bonds, and — \ 
others. When these checks are stolen, the payees : 
may be deprived of some of the necessities of life. 


place each month. He iid 
3 at 


H it 


clinics and dispensaries Ba 
When war loomed in 


1940, The Salvation Army 
conceived a united plan for serving. the non- 
military needs of servicemen. Establishment of . j 
the United Service Organizaticn was the result, aan 
As a member of that organization, The Salvation ’ 
Army operated 201 clubs and canteens in the ’ 
United States and_territories. f 4 Re 

During World War Il, The Salvation Army’s ; 
activities extended around the world. Operating 
on 26 fighting ‘fronts, these services included . 
3,000 Red Shield canteens and huts and 1,000 \ r 
mobile canteens, many of which landed with in- f : 
vasion troops. , 

World-wide figures on services to troops are 
not available yet, but preliminary Teports show 
over 300,000,000 individual services during the 
six years of war. In the United States, 115,760,605 
individuals entered Salvation Army canteens and 
clubs; 21,936,520 personal and aceommodation ser- 
vices’ were . rendered; 50,613,804 envelopes and ap: 
postcards were provided; 1,598,097 beds were pro- \ 
594,033 individual hospital patients were ‘ 
0 families of servicemen were 
afforded home hospitality. : : 
St ntinued for troops stationed 
expanded program of ser- 
‘ad by the organization includes aid to 
veterans and extension of Salvation Army service 

the nation. ‘ean 


ty 
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m 


Bank Bldg., Springfield, Ill.; 


Associations and Societies: in the United States 


Abolish Capital Punishment (see Capital Punish- 

ent, American League to Recey 103 Smee es 
‘ir’ 

‘Abraham Lincoln Ass’n ( OE eases Bee Be 


Wm. £. Baringer. 


_N: 


y tution Ave., 
member, 43. foreign. associates; 


Academy of a ae New York (see Medicine, 
Y.. Academy 

Academy of Sciences,’ Nat’! (1863), 2101 Consti- 

N: W., Washington 25, Di C.; 378 

Exec. Sec.,~~Wm. 


Kenerson. 
© Accountants, American Institute of (1888), 13 
Bast 41st St., N. Y. 17, N. Y.; 8,800; Sec., John L. 


Carey. 


Madison Ave., N. Y. 17, 
Wyman P. Fiske. 


Frank Sterbenz, c/o x GTCEE Pub. Co., 
Ave., N. Y. 16, N. 


(1919), 45 West 47th St., 
Int’l Pres., 


St., New York 19, 
Duilzell. 


N.Y 


of Cost (1919), 385 
Accountants, Ne Poy 18,000; Nat'l Sec., 


ty of (1900); 200; Sec., 
Accountants, N. Y. Society o a adie th 


ist f America, a 
Actors and Ar tes bs ster my $F 000; 
Paul Dullzeil. 
A Equity Association (1913), 46 West 47th 
New Yorke 1 N. Y.; 4,500; Exec. Sec.,-Paul 


aay Fund of America (1882), 1619 Broadway, 
. 19, N. Y.; 2,608; Sec., Robert Campbell, Rm. 


810, ‘as above. 


Actors Guild, Catholic (see Catholic Actors 


Guild). 


Ave., New York 1, N. 
-La& Salle St., Chicago 3, Il.; 


Actors Guild, Screen (see Screen Actors Guild). 
Actuarial Society of pene ae ae Seventh 
800; Ww. Jenkins. 
Actu uaries, American viinstitute oof (1909), 135 So. 
780; Sec., W. D. Mac- 


Kinnon, 1701 Equitable Bldg., Des Moines 6, Iowa. 


West 120th St., 


. 


(1941), 525 West 120th St., 


Adult array American Ass’n of ‘(1926), 525 
. ¥. 27, N.-Y.; 2,800; Dir., Morse 
Cartwright. 


Adult Education jof Teachers College, Institute of 
N.Y.S7, Ny. YG Exec: 


ficer, Morse A. Cartwright. 


\(1936), 84 William St. 
Dir., 


Ave. at 59th St., 


Advancement of Management, eh jacgd for the 
N. Y. 7, N. Y.; 3,900; Exec. 
Carl S. Coler. 


Adventurers Club (1912), Hotel Delmonico, Park 
New York City: Sec., Leslie A. 


Kramer. 


420 Lexington Ave., 


Advertising Agencies, American Ass’n of (1917), 
N.Y. 17, N. ¥.; 164; Exec. 


Sec., Frederic R. Gamble. 

Advertising ge Sar ag of America (1905), 330 
West 42d St., N. Y. 18, N. Y.; Gen. Man., sEarle 
Pearson. 


Advertising Managers, Ass'n of Newspaper 


Classified (1920), 415 Lexin ae Ave., New York 17, 
N. ¥.; 500; 


Ave. 


™M 


; Gen. Man elix S. Towle. 
“Aeronautic Ass’n, Natl *(1905), 1025 Connecticut 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; 17;000; Gen. 
‘an., Lowell H. Swenson. 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of America 


(name changed to Aircraft Industries Ass’n of 


America). 

Agricultural Engineers, American Society of 
(1907), Sts. Joseph, Mich.; 1,519; Sec.-Treas., Ray- 
mond ‘Olney. 

Agricultural ges Society ee Rm. 3901 
South Bldg., 13th and C Sts., S. BS Washington 
. C.; Sec.-Treas., cohas” A. Tae cicteet 
Agriculture, International Institute of (1928), 
1111 Investment Bldg., Washington 5, D. C.; 

Chmn., Charles J, Brand. 


Agronomy, American Society of_ (1907), Lp ine 
Experiment Station, Morgantown, W. Va.; 1,200; 
Sec., G.-G. Pohlman. 

Air Transport Ass’n of America (1936), 1515 
Seg aed Ave., N.. W.,.Washington, D. C.; 
Sec., M Redfern. ‘ 


61 


Exec. Sec., Jo 


Aircraft, Industries Ass’n of America Sad th 
6 Shoreham Bldg:, Washington 5, D. C.; 185; 
ihn E. P. Morgan. 

Alcoholic Beverage Control as n, Nat’l (1938), 


221 No, La Salle St., Chicago 1, Ill.; Exec. Sec., 
John H. Law. 

Alcoholics Anonymous (1934), P. BS Box 459, 
Grand Central Annex, New York 17, N. Y.; 16,000; 


address inquiries to National Bouretare 


oh 
A 


‘ton 6, 


1G 


fae Artists of America (see Artists. of America, 


Allied Youth (1931), 1709 M St., N. bake Washing. 
D. Exec. ’Sec., Ww. Roy Ber, 

Alumni Federation of ‘Columbia Univ. (1913), 

5 Alumni House, Columbia Univ., New York 27, 

Y¥.; 9,000; Sec., Albert G. Redpath. 

Pekar Athletes (see Athistes . of America, In- 


4 OS Tg Ass’n of 


U. 


First St., 


Amateur Athletic Union (see Athletic Union of 
S., Amateur). 
Amateur Press Ass’ n, American (1936), 244 vie Ww. 
Miami 36, Fla.; 300; Pres Ed Wal 
Amateur Softball Ass’n (see Softball Ass’ oh 
American Academy of Arts and Letters (1904), 


United States—Associations and. Sacicties: pos 


Memorial Library, New H 


—— 


ed ‘ 
i “ne 


{ F 
he 1 P 
633 West 155th St., New York 32, N. Y:; 505 Siti 
Van Wyck Brooks. 

American Academy in Kome (1894), 101 7%, 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Pres., James Ke wy 
American Antiquarian Society (1812), Salis 
St. and Park Ave., Worcester 5, Mass.; 220, 
Clarence S. Brigham. : Li. 

American Asiatic Association ace India E S:5 
1 Hanover Square, New York 4, N. Y.; 200 , 
John B. Chevalier. 

American Ass’n for the United Nations t 
45 East 65th 'St., New York 21, N. Y.; 10, 000 LF 
Dir., Clark M. Eichelberger. 

American. Federation of Labor etree 4 
L. Bldg., Washington 1, D. C.; 6,8 BD saa yl 
William ‘Green; Sec. ,Treas., George Meany. | 

American Field Service (4914), 60 Beave: 
New York 4, N.-¥.: 1,000 volunteer ambulm, 
drivers; 150 civilian ‘workers; Dir. Gen., Ste 
Galatti. 

American Institute of the City of Pe a f 
135 West 44th St., New York 18, N. 5 4235); 
Glenn O. Carter. 

American Irish Eeeenicst Poets (1897). 
Fifth Ave., New York 28, Y.; 3,000; Secs 
Walsh. 7 

American Jewish Committee (1906), 386 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 397; Exec. Vice-i ; 
Dr. John Slawsop. 

American Jewish Conference (1943), 521 - | 
oes. New York 17, N. ¥.; 487 delegates; ae | 
enen. 


American Legion fae 177 No. Meridiang® 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana; 1,653,409; National A 
tant, Donald G. Glascoff. % 

American Legion Auxiliary (1920), 777 Ne qT 
dian St., Indianapolis 4, Indiana; 635,312. N: ate 
Secretary, Mrs. Gwendolyn Wiggin MacDo ‘ 

American Legion, Sons of The (1932), ; 
Meridian St., Indianapolis 6, Ind.; 44 9285 
Supervisor, Joe E. Rabinovich. 

American Library Foundation (see Library 
dation). 

American Oriental Society (1842), 329 Ste: 


aven, Conn.; 875; | 
Ferris J. Stephens. 

American-Scandinavian hee ee (191 
East 64th St., New York 21, N. Y.; Sec., Job 
C. Watkins. 

American Swedish Historical Museum and 
dation (1926), 19th St. and Pattison Ave., B® 
delphia 45, Pa.; 1,000; Exec. Sec., Elizabet| 
wees Title Association ( 

merican e ion (1907), 409 Bet 
St., Detroit 230 keh Sec., J. She ; 
hen Getiacicdts: oe 
ew Yor iz 
Dir., Read Lewis.. - 

American Women’s Ass’n (1922), 111 E 
St., New York City; Sec., Miss Thalia Brow 

Americans United for World Organiza i 
World Organization, Americans United 

Americas, The Society for the (1938) 244 7 
25th St., New York 1, N. Y¥.; Corr. Sec., Mili} 
B. ‘La’ Fontaine. 

Angling & Casting Clubs, Nat’l Ass'n. of 
7010a Tulane Ave., University City 5, Mo.; 
eater 

ni amation League of B’nai B’rith { 
a No. La Salle St.; 200. 000; Nat’l Dir., R 
B GHepedts ity L 4 
n rofanity League (1902), Ware, M: 
000; Gen. Sec., Rev. Ronald b Sawye ‘ay ass. 
aa oat rose oS Kero (1895), 131 B 
gton Ge! 
W, Grabbe. aes n, Supt., Dr. Gi i 
n oon f N.Y. (1905), 44 He 
St., Albany 7, ; state Supt, Rev. Wall 

Aquarium Society (1892); American M 
Natural History, 79th St. and Central Par! 
New York City. Address communications 


secretary. 
Arbitration Ass’n, American (1926), 9 Rocke 
N. Y¥.; 10,000; Sec., vest 


Plaza, New York 20, 
wie logi 

eological Institute of A 9 
Schermerhorn Hall, Columbia eee 
a ans Gen. Jeoest Meriwether S Stu art 
Boston 10, ec 5 ; tak ee 

Architects, 

New York aie 
pad 


one New ee f 
z 0} 
P New York 17, N. Y.; 0 ton, . 
Carre ae ral League : 
re AL NewYork (188 

East 40th St., Z 
Albert c. Clay pos York 16, .N. = 5 
d Navy Legion of Valor i 

erin 316. Cour, ¢ House, Pittsbur, 
350; Nat'l Adj., Bt. Ben Prager. veh i 


“4 


ny and Navy Union U. S. A. (1886), 10 So. 
pence Ave., Atlantic City, N. J g P00: Nati 


= 
jt., William R. Emsley. 
ny of the Philippines, Nat’l Society (1900), 42 


Colchester, 1470 Beacon St., 


e Brookline 46, 
$§.; 4,023; Sec., Joseph S. Wood 


rt and Industry, Nat'l Alliance of (1932), 119 
st 19th St., New York 3, N. Y.; 250; Sec., 
sephine M. Peterson. 


Society of N. ¥., Municipal (1892), 118 East 
ih St., New York 3, N. Y.; 300; Sec., A. F. 
mekerhoff, 101 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Students League of N. Y. (1875), 215 West 
ih St., New York 19, N. Y.; Sec., Suzanne 


Artists of America, Allied (1914), 333 East 41st 
> New York 17, N. Y.; 237; Sec., Frank Gervasi. 
ists, Nat’l Ass’n of Women (1889), Argent 
iés, 42 West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y.; 
; Pres., Mrs. Arthur Ellis Hamm. 
is, American Federation of (1909), Barr Bidg., 
hington, D. C.; 2,000; address communications 
the secretary. 
rts and Letters, Int’l (1922). 457 West 57th St., 
¥ York City; Founder, E. F. Barker. 
ts and Letters, Nat’l Institute of (1898), 633 
155th St., New York 32, N. Y.; 250; Sec., 


ner. 
pciated Press, The (1900), 50 Rockefeller 
Za, New York 20, N. Y.; 1,400; Exec; Dir., Kent 
oper; Sec., Lloyd Stratton. 
Astronomical Society, American (1899), Perma- 
Dearborn Observatory, Evanston, Ill.; Tem- 
rary, Harvard Observatory, Cambridge, Mass.; 
* Sec., Dr. Dean B. MecLaughin, at Cambridge. 
Atheism, American Ass’n for the Advancement of 
38 Park Row, New York 8, N. Y.; 200; 


c. Woolsey Teller. 

Athletes Ameri Intercollegiate Ass’n of 
teur (1875), Biltmore Hotel, New York 17, 
¥.: Sec.-Treas., Asa S. Bushnell. 

Athietic cy ammeter Helms (see Helms Athletic 

undation ). 

Athletic Union of U. S., Amateur (1888), 233 

oadway, New York 7, N. Y.; Sec.-Treas., Daniel 


Ferris. 

Athletics Eastern Intercollegiate, Central Office 

* (1938), Biltmore Hotel, Madison’ Ave. and 
t., New York 17, N.'¥.; 20 Leagues and 


is’ns; Exec. Dir., Asa S. Bushnell. 

Audit Bureau of Circulations (1914), 165 W. 
acker Dr., Chicago 1, Ill.; 2,506; Man. Dir., 
mes N. Shryock. a 

Audubon Society, National (1905), Audubon 
use, 1006 Fifth Ave., New York 28,,N. Y.; 50,- 


) members; Pres., John H. Baker. 
authors’ Guild (1920), 6 East 39th St., New York 


N. Y¥.; Exec. Sec., Luise M. Sillcox. 
authors’ League of America (1912), 6 East 39th 
; New York 16, N. Y.; 5,000; Exec. Sec., Luise 


cox. 
automobile Ass’n, American (1902), Pennsyl- 
niaAve. at 17th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
000; Gen. Man., 11. E. Singer. 
Automobile Club of New York (1925), Hotel 
mrsylyania, 7th a = a St., New York 1, 
-; 33,000; Sec., W. B. Foden. ; 
utomobile Dealers Ass’n, Nat’l (1914), 1026- 
., N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; 13,000; Exec. 


., Ray Chamberlain. 
x“ il ‘Manufacturers Ass’n (1913), New 
mter Blidg:, Detroit 2, Mich.; 30; Gen. Man., 


be Romney. (1909) 
Ink Central Hotel, 7th Ave. at 56th St., New 


D : n. Man., Farlow. 
Bite Coun for War Production (1942), 


unecil 
W ‘Center. Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich.; 550; Man. Dir., 


Automotive Engineers 
; Sais of 1847 (Military Society of Mexican 
(1847), 2015 N Bi Ms Washington 6, 

. Hunt. 
Jor Soviety of American tee 1335 


Washington 5, D. C.; ,267; Sec.- 


erica, Ass’n of Professional 
Spring St., Los Angeles 13, 


in Clark. 
1875), 22 East 40th St., 
+ frees 6, Man., Harold 


Investment (1912), 
_ Clark St., Chicago 3, Til.; 663 Main and 677 
h Offices; Sec., Robert Stevenson ae Feet 
ing, Am 

ih St., New York City; 51,836; Sec., Floyd W. 


n. , American (1812), 
ist Home Mission Society, Y.; 14 million; 


1941); 400,000; Gen. 


he United States—Associations ‘and Societies 


' (1880), 
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Sec., Dr. Oliver Cummings, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa.; New York City Office: 21st 
floor, 152 Maaison Avenue. 

Ste Oneans eke Te A 140 No. Dearborn 
Ehiehe. i aS ,500; 'Sec., Harry S. 

Bar Ass’n, Bronx County (1902), 851 Grand Con- 
course, Bronx 51, N. Y.; 600; address communia- 
tions to the secretary. 

r Ass’n, Brooklyn (1889), 123 Remsen St., 
Brooklyn 2, N. ¥.; 900; Sec., John P. McGrath, 

Bar Ass’n, Federal (1920), 416 Fifth St., N. W., 
Washington 1, D. C.; Sec., W. G. Hamilton. 

Bar Ass’n, N. ¥. State (1876), 90 State St., 
Albany 7, N. Y.; 4,800; address communications to 
7 meg Fay 

ar of the City of N. ¥., Ass’n of the (1870), 
42 West 44th St., New York 18, N. Y.; oes Boe 
Charles H. Strong. 

Baseball Congress, National (1935), Box 2202, 

Wichita, Kan.; 25,000; Sec., M. Cunningham. 


, 111 Corcoran St., Durham, No. Car.; 26, 
Leagues, 200 Clubs; Pres.-Treas., William G. 
Bramham, Suite 1212-1220, as above. 

Beaux-Arts Institute of Desigh (1916), 304 East 
44th St., New York 17, N. Y.; 375; Sec., Kenneth 
K. Stowell. 

_Beer Wholesalers Association of America, Na- 
tional (1940), 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill.; 1,500; 
Sec., R. H. Hopkins. 

Belgian American Educational Foundation (1920), 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. ¥.; 105: 
Pres. and Sec., Perrin C. Galpin. * ; 

Beneficial Union of Pittsburgh, Greater (1892), 
1505-07 Carson St., Pittsburgh 3, Pa.; 50,000; Sec., 
Wm, T. Funk. 

Better Business Bureaus, Nat’l Ass’n of (1914), 
212 Guyahoga Bldg., Cleveland 14, hio; 90 
Bureaus; Exec. Dir., W. Dan Bell. 

Bible and Fruit Mission to the Public Hospitals 


of New York City (1874), 5 East 48th St., New York 


17, N. Y.; Sec., Miss Anna Goddard. 
Bible Society (1915), P.. O. Box 65, Peoria 1, 
Ill.; 2,000,000; World Exec, Dir.,. Mrs. Grace 


Thacker Diehl. 

Bible Society, American (1816), 450 Park Ave., 
ats York 22, N. Y.; 10,000; Sec., Rev. Francis C. 

er. 

Biblical Instructors, National Ass’n of (1909), 
Corr. Sec., Narola E. Riverburg, Baptist Institute, 
1425 Snyder Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Biblical Literature and Exegesis, Society of 
Haverford College, Haverford, Pa.; 644; 
Sec., Prof. John W. Flight. 

Bibliographical Society of America (1904), 100 
Washington Sq. East, New York 3, N, Y.; 1,128; 
Perm. Sec., Nelson W. McCombs, P. O. Box 397, 
Grand Central Annex, New York 17, N. Y. 

Bicycle League of America, Amateur (1920), 144 
ay? atte St., ‘Bronx 67, N. Y.; 15,500; Sec., Henry 

sola. ; 

Big Brother Movement (1909), 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. ¥.; Gen. Sec., J. H. McCoy. 

Bill of Rights Commemorative Society (1943), 
Sub-Treasury Bldg., Wall & Nassau _Sts., New 
York 5, N, Y.; 450; Exec. Sec., Elizur Yale Smith. 

Bill of Rights Day Ass’n, American (1941), 39 
Highlawn Ave., Brooklyn 23, N. ¥.; 1,000; Nat'l 
Dir., Vincent Rossini. 

Billiard Ass’n of America (1941),429 So. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Sec., Miss L. D. Wayne. 

Biological Chemists (see Chemists, Amer.). 


Biophysics and Cosmobiology, American Society’ 


of (1936), 20 West 69th’ St., New York City; ad- 
dress communications to the secretary. 

Birth Control Federation (see Planned Parent- 
hood Federation). ; 

Blind, American Foundation for the (1921), ‘15 
West 16th St., New York .11, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., 
Robert B. Irwin. s 

Blind, New York Ass’n for the (1906). The Light- 
house, 111 East 59th St., New York 22, We Ses 
Exec. Dir., Dr. Philip S. Platt. . 

Blind, N. Y. Institute for the Education of 
(1831), 999. Pelham Parkway, New York 67, N. 
Y.: Prin., Dr. M. E, Frampton. f 
Blizzard Men of 1888 (1929), Hotel Pennsylva- 
nia, New York City; 700; Sec. and Treas., John 
Schneider, 1377 Hollywood Ave., Bronx 61, es 

Blue and Gray Cradle Association (1938), City 
Hall, Montgomery, Ala.; 9,700; Gen. Man., Champ 
Pickens. 

ee Star Mothers of America (1942), {1-CIO 
Bldg., Flint, Mich.; 550,000; address communica- 


tions to the secre 


tary. 
Bnai Brith (1843), 1003 K St., N. W., Wash-, 


ington 1, D. C.; 225,000; Sec., Henry Monsky. 
Bnai A i one ae y (1943), Yemen 42d 

St., New _ Yor! ; Sec., Lawrence ite. 
B'nai B'rith Youth Organization (1923), 1746 M 

St... a ne H ros ha i aes & 

Sec., Julius Bisno. 

. Bnai Zi 1910), 220 Fifth Ave., New York. 1, 

wey 4,200: {gee 'gaco Ish-Kishor, 386 Fourth 

p . New. Yor y. { 

A Soard of Trade, Bronx (1994), 349 Hast 149th 


1701 Chestnut St., ° 


Nat’l Ass’n of Professional — 


os 


C.; 28,000; Adm. 


ett 


or 


» St., New York 16, N. Y.; 
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Bronx 51, N. Y.; 1,897; Exec. Sec., William E. 
Stattnews. 

Makers Ass’n, Master (1902), 29 Parkwood 

gtr Albany 3 N. AS 4712; Sec. -Treas., Albert 


it 4 
Stigunele American (1900), 35 East 20th 


~ “Booksellers Ass’ A 
St., New York 3, ; Y.; address communications to 


he executive Se euiney, 

: Tees Society of America (1906), Botany 
Dept., See eee hee New York 27, N. Y.; 1,400; 
Sec., "John. S arling. 

potera yet eis Beverages, Amer., (see 

arbonated Beverages 
z Bowling Association, American Lawn (1915), 12,- 
000: Sec., Charles S. Rettie, 375 W. Preston St., 
Hartford, Conn. 

aera Association, New York (1904), 462 Indi- 
ana Ave., N. W., 14k oe ee igen D. Siig address 

mmunications to the executive secre! 
ipawiizy Congress, American (1895), 2200 No. 3rd 
St., Milwaukee 12, Wisc.; 958,000; Sec., E. H. 

aumgarten. 
ae Congress, Woman’s Int’l (1919), 85 E. 
Gay St., Columbus 15, Ohio; 250,000; Sec., Mrs. 
Emma Phaier. 

Bowling Proprietors Association of America 
(1932), Legal Counsel, eae V. Falkenberg, 221 
No. LaSalle St., Chicago, 

Boy Rangers ‘of America (1913), 740 Lexington 


Ave., New York 22, V3. eRec. Sec., Wilson. 
Boy Scouts of America (1910), 2 "Park Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y¥.; 1,196,637; Sec., Elbert. K: i 


twell, 
on Scouts of America, Greater N. Y. Councils 
(1923); 120 West 42d St., New York 18, N. 


a 000; Sec. and Scout Exec., Joseph A. Brunton, 


” Clubs a America (1906), 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y.; 275,000; Exec. Dir., David W. 


Armstrong. 
Brewers Foundation, U (1862), 21 East 40th 
47 Ny Sec., C. D. Williams. 

Bridge League, American Contract (1927), Park 
Central Hotel, New York 19” N. Y.; 8,453; Exec. 
Sec., William E. McKenney. 

Brith Abraham, eae, Order (1887), 37- 
Tth St., New York 3, N. Y.; 35,000; Sec., Abraham 
H. Hollander. 

Brith Sholom, Independent Order (1905), 506 
Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa.; 12,000; Gr. Sec., 
Louis I. Gilgor. 

Broadcasters, Nat’l Ass’n of (1922), 1760 N St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; 708; Sec.~Treas., Cc. 
E. Arney, Jr. 

Broadway Association (1911), = Bldg., bag oe 

way at 57th la New York 19, N, ne 1,000; 


Dir., Henry G. Fargel. 
Bronx Board of Trade (see Board of Trade, 
Bronx). 


Bronx Chamber of Commerce (see Chamber of 
Commerce, Bronx). 
Bronx County Bar Ass’n (see Bar Ass’n, Bronx 
County). 
Brookings ‘ar ceria (1927), 722 Jackson Pl., 
in Washington 6, D. C.; Sec., Elizabeth H! 
son. 
Brooklyn Bar Ass’n (see Bar Ass’n, B'lyn). 
Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce (see Chamber of 
Pemmerce, Brooklyn). 
oklyn Church: and .Mission Federation 
(829), C. Parkes Cadman Memorial Center, Cad- 
man Plaza, Brooklyn 1, Y.: 2,000; Exec. Sec., 
Dr. J. Henry Carpenter. 
Brotherhood of Ameri ca (1847), 2410 Frankfort 
Philadelphia 25, Pa. 2,000; Sec., C. A. 
ange (name changed 


Len 

t Building and Loan League, U 
to Savings and Loan League, U. 

Building Trades Employers’ aan of Har Git 
of N. Y. (1905), 2 Park Ave., New York 16, 

850; Sec., William G. Wheeler. 

Business Men’s Ass’ n, Nat’l Small (1937), Nat’l 
Hdats., 163 No, Union St., Akron 4, Ohio; Execu- 
tive Offices, 1635 Pittsfield Bldg., Chicago 2; Tl. 

Business Paper Editors, Nat’! Conference of 
M1018), qos East sae paw, Lore 17, N. Y.; Sec., 

J. H. Lyne, c/o ‘‘Railway e,”’ 30 Church 
Reeviieey Gnd Peotens! we an 
' Business an rofessional Women’s Clubs (see 
Women’s Clubs, Nat’l Federation of) ‘ 

Camp nee Girls (1912), 88 Lexington Ave, 
oe ie ; 340,000; Nat'l Exec, Sec., Martha 

Cancer Society, American (1913), Rm, 1211, 
Empire State Bldg., 350 Fifth Ave., New Yorke1’ 
N. Y.; address communications to the secretary. 

Canners Ass’ . ane (1907), 1739 H St., N. 
Washington 6, * 4-025; Sec., Carlos Campbeli. 

Capital Phe latices: American League to Abolish 
(1925), 342-3 Douglas Bldg., Los Angeles,’ Calif.; 
3,0 aad | ete Sec., Vivian wee 

ona, Beverages, mer PY of (19 
1128-16th St., N. W., Washington 6, ae 3,506 j 
pieet: Bebe ohn J. Riley a 

arl Schurz Memorial Foundation (1930), 420 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 6, Pa.; 47 { 
Dr. Wilbur K. Thomas, 5 pe nets Baier 


New 
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Casualty Actuarial Society (1914), 90 John 
LR Fie = Ty Ne. X.7 2785 fanineeat R 

ndiller 

Catholic se Guild of America (1914), 
Astor, New York 19, N. Y.; 1,250; Exec. 
ca Buck, 130 West 44th’ BE.; New Yor! 4 


atholic’ Benevolent Legion, aie see: Co i 
(198i), 186 Remsen St.,, Brooklyn 2, 2¥H yR2 2, 
Sup. Sec., Cornelius O'Leary. 

Catholic pie ree National Conference ot as 
1317 F. St., , Washington’ 4, D. C.; 3,70) 5 
R. Rey. Msgr. joke O’Grady. 2 

Catholic Hospital Associa (1915), 1402! 
Grand Blvd., St. Louis 4, Mo.; 1,000 institutic 
Exec. Sec., M. R. Kneifi. 

Catholic Knights of America (1877), 4 No. i 
St, St. Louis 1, Mo.; 12,277; Sup. Sec., Nori 
E. Patrick. 

Catholic Men, National Council of (1920), 
Massachusetts Ave., N. W., ihr 5, Di 
2,194 local organizations; ‘Exec. Sec., Edwara 
Heffron. 

Catholic Rural Life Conference, National Gs 
3801 Grand Ave., Des Moines 12, Iowa; 3,200; 
Sec., L. G. Li gutti. 

Catholic Trade Unionists, Ass’n of (1937), 
Lafayette St., New York 12, N. Y.; 4,100; 
Sec., Roger K. Larkin ro, 

Catholic War Veterans (1935), 350 Fifth | 


New York City; 10,000; address communication ae 


the secretary. 

Catholic Welfare Conference, Nat’l (1919), © 
Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. 
Gen. Sec., V. Rev. Msgr.-Howard J. Carroll. - 

Catholic Women, Nat’l Council of (1920), - 
Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington 5, 
4,500 local. organizations, 5, 000,000 members; Eg 
Sec., Miss Ruth Craven 

Catholic Writers Guild of America Goin 
West Tist St., New York 23, N. Y> =" 
Eleanor M. Tucker 

Catholic Youth Organization of the Archdio 
of New York (1936), 35 East 51st St., New ¥ 
22, N. Y.; 80,000; Sec., ot clas H. Ridder. 

Cave Men of America (1944), Wyandotte C: 
Mee Ind.; 32 Caves; Sec., Samus 

ely. 

Ceramic Society, American (1899), 2525 No 
St., Columbus 2, Ohio; 3,459; Gen. Sec., Rose 
Purdy. 

Chamber of Commerce, Borough of Qua 
(1911), 24-16 Bridge Plaza So., Long ao a 
1, N. ¥.; 886; Exec. Vice Pres., P. W. Moo! 

Chamber of Soc Bronx (1914), 260 Si 
161st St., Bronx 51, YS 1,200; Exec. Sec., “4 y 
E. Gannon, 

sarees of Commerce, Brooklyn (1918) 26 | Ca 

Brooklyn 2, Y.; Sec., Ivan Boxell. 

pa Sey of Commerce: Flushing (1938), 
wan 6 St., Flushing, N .Y.; 230; Exec. Sec., Hay 

e 

Chamber of Commerce of the State of Ne 
(1768); 65 Liberty St:, New York 5, N. Y.; 1 
to 2,000 resident; Exec. Sec., B. Colwell Dav 

Chamber of Commerce, Staten Island (189 i 
Bay St., Staten Island 1,-N. Y¥.; 356;. adam 
communications to the secretary. ; | 

hamber of Commerce for Trade With Ii 
American (1887), 105 Hudson St., New Your} 
ya i tof Paul H. E. ke 

amber of Commerce o! eS U. s. (1912), 

H St, N. W, Washington 6, ,044 oO} & 
zations; 14,706 business aries, “and corporaticy 
Gen. Man., Ralph reaee a 
seater, ot Sonamen 2 a ease c0ce (1920), 
icago Exec. — 
mse Harold he Herman = 
mber, of Commerce, e Uptown (1896 
West 125th St., New York City; _Exec. (a9 i: 
ee) Sear A: 4 
rities rag sa 2 State (1872), 105 Ei 
22d St., New York 10, is 383 10-000; peli Hor 

‘olks. i 

Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle 
te Nivgxe Sec., Mrs. qs 

ze er Ass’n, American (1907), 664 Cole 
Ave., Benton Harbor, Mich.; Pres., W. E. 
Chemical Engineers (see Engineers, nae § 


. ’ ; 


Institute of Chemical). ral 
Chemlent Society, American (1876), 1 155-1 

St., N » Washington 6, D. C.; 42, 000; Sec., 

Charles “E Parsons, ; 


Ghevnists Amer. Soc. of Biological (19 
Dr. Arnold Balls, U.S. Barents of eee a 
Chemistry and Engineering Washington, r 
Chemists, American Institute of (1923), 
ad eta New York 17, ; 2,100; Sec., - | 
"Chemists gad Chemical Engineers, Ass’n of 
sulting (1928), 50 East dist St, Seni a ‘ 
wi 
D 


108; Exec. Sec., Robert T. Baldwin, 


82, obt above. fe ‘ 
cago e Com Ww 
Monrose Bie Ghicdaaa: mission (1919), 79 


Virgil W-. Peterson. meas Operating 


mS Y . é 3 } 


Stock Exchange (see Stock Exchange, 


2 Sunday Evening Club (1907), Rm. 

10 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill.; 1,800; Pres., 

veen, Jr. , 

| Conservation League of America (1913), 

fest Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill.; Exec. 

res., J. Mitchell Howard. 

i Labor Committee, Nat'l (1904), 419 Fourth 

New York 16, N. Y.; 18,000; Gen. Sec., 

ude Folks Zimand. 

Welfare League of America (1920), 130 

29nd St., New York 10, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., 

1 W. Hopkirk. 

drefi of the American Revolution, Nat’l So- 

(1895), 1720 D St., N. W., Washington 6, 
at’l Cor. Sec., Mrs. Robert V. H. Duncan. 

en’s Aid Society of N. ¥. (1853), 105 East 

%., New York 10, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., Arthur 


dren’s Association, Westchester County 
).©Rm. 502, 8 Church St., White Plains, N. 
600;>Exec. Dir., Mrs. Edith J. Mitchell. 
le-American Association (1918), 31 Nassau 
lew York 5, N. Y.; Chmn., H. G. Brock. 

E United (1941), 1790 Broadway, 
Work i9, N. ¥.; Sec., B. A. Garside. 

ma Society of America (1913), 570 Lexington 
ew York 22, N. Y.; 500; Exec. Sec., Mrs. 


“L. Hough. 
mese Women’s Association (1932), 309 Fifth 
Wew York 16, N. ¥.; 374; Exec. Vice-Pres., 
Jane Joyce O’Ryan, Suite 209, as above. 
opractic Ass’n, Nat’l (1910), National Bldg., 
ter City, Iowa; 5,354; Sec., Dr. L. M. Rogers. 
iropractors Ass’n, Int’l (1926), Davenport, 
1,050; Sec., A. P. Brugge. 
erus Equity Association of America (1919), 
Beventh Ave., New York 19, N. Y.; 4,713; 
Séc., Ruth Richmond. 
istian Endeavor, Int’! Soc. of (1881), 41 Mt. 
on St., Boston 8, Mass.; 2,000,000; Exec. Sec., 
oli M. Wright. 
istian Endeavor Union, World’s (1895), 41 
Vernon St., Boston 8, Mass.; 4,000,000; Exec. 
1 M. Wright. 
Higher Education, Nat'l Commission 
nf the Ass’n of American Colleges (successor 
at’l Conference oi Chuch-Related Colleges) 
744 Jackson Pl., N. W., Washington 6, 
Exec. Sec., Gould Wickey, Suite 203, as 


Nat’l Conference of (1928), 
Y.; Sec., Willard 


stians and Jews, 
purth Ave., New. York 16, N. 


ch Boards of Education (see Education, 


of) 
urch Peace Union (1914), 710 Fifth Ave., New 
“Ai, N. Y.; Gen. Sec., Henry A. Atkinson. 
h-Related Colleges, Nat’! Conference (see 
jan Higher Education, Nat’l Commission on). 
irches, Greater N. Y. Federation of (1895), 71 
St., New York 16, N. Y.; Sec., Dr. Robert 


d 

le. 

Fans Ass’n of America (1926), Publicity 
, W. L. (Bill) Montague, 1156 Farmington 
tford 7, Conn.; Sec., Gilbert T, 

dale Rd., Hartford, Conn. 
i$ Saints and Sinners Club of America 
292 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. ¥Y.; 
: ., Mack A. Nomburg. 
4 Commission (1932), 51 East 42d 
N. ¥.; Chmn., D. E. Nolan. 
of the City of N. Y. (1897), 41 
New York 7, N. Y.; 5,500; Sec., George 


£, Jr. 

nship, National League for American 
405 hexington Ave., New York City; ad- 
‘communications’ to the executive director. 

ity Managers’ Ass’n, Int’l (1914), 1313 Hast 60th 
jicago 37, Ill.; 855; Exec. Dir., Clarence E. 


> Federation, Nat’l (1900), 112 Park Ave.,, 
ork 17, N. ¥.; Sec., Mrs. Ral 
“Service Clubs Executives, Ass’n of (1930 
jam St., New York City; Nat’l Pres., James 


ean. - + : 
Prineincers (see Engineers, Amer. Soc. 


of 


i Liberties Union, American (1920), 170 
wh Ave., New York 10, N. ¥.; 6,500; Sec., Lucille 


er. 
‘ice Lea: Nat’l (1881), 67 West 44th 
Bae york: 8. 2 * Y.; 3,000; Sec., H. Eliot 


International (1920), 800 Farley Bldg. 
fagham 3, Ala.; 7,000; Sec., Rudolph T. 


d. | League American (1919), Vanderbilt 
Nashville 4, Tenn., Sec., Dr. Clyde Pharr. 
ing House Ass’n, N. ¥. (1853), 77 Cedar 
ew York 5, N. Y.; ‘25; Man., Edward u, 
"exchange, N. ¥. (1925), 92 Beaver St., 
. ¥.4 183;_Sec., Rober? | IS 
St eugse Exchange, N. ¥. (1882), 113 


' 
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50th St., New York 20, N. Y.; 
Albert W. Staub. 


425 West 117th St., New York 27, N. ¥.; 
Sec., George W. Mullins. ¥ 


Hall, Ithaca, 


\ } 2 
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Pearl St., New York 4, N. Y.; 344; ! 
Corbett. Y.; 344; Supt., A.D. 


Coliege Association, Near East (1919), 50 West 
12,000; Aimer. Dir., 


College Entrance Examination Board (1900), 
Exec. 


College Publicity Ass’n, Amer. (1917), Univer- 


sity of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind.; 500; Sec., E-. 
Ross Bartley. 


College Unions, Ass’n of (1919), Willard Straight 
N. ¥.; Sec., Edgar Whiting. t 
Colleges, Amer. Ass’n of Junior (1920), 1201- 
19th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; 516; address { 


communications to the executive secretary. 


Colleges, Ass’n of American (1915), 19 West 44th 
St., New York 18, N. Y.; 605; Exec. Dir., Guy EY 
Snavely. t 

Colleges, Association of American, Nat’l Com- 
mission on Christian Higher Education of the 
(1944), Rm. 203, 744 Jackson Place, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.; Exec, Sec., Gould Wickey. 

Colleges and Universities, Ass’n of Land-Grant 
(1887); Sec.-Treas., Thomas P. Cooper, Lexington, 


Ky. 

Collegiate Schools of Business, Amer. Ass'n 
(1916), Rm. 112, Norman Mayer Memorial, Tulane 
Univ., New Orleans 15, La.; 55 member schools; 
Sec., _Dean_L. J. Buchan. 

Colonial Dames of America, Nat’l Soe, (1891), 
Dumbarton House, 2715 Que St., N. W., Washing- 
ign 7, D. C.; 12,000; Sec., Mrs. Kenneth C. M.) 

ills. ‘ 

Colonial Dames of America, *N. Y. Chapter 
(1890), 421 East 61st St., New York 21, N. ¥.; 1,- 
400; Rec. Sec., Mrs. Robert Marsh. 

Colonial Wars, General Society of (1893), P.O. 
Box 396, Rosemont, Pa.; 3,121; Sec. Gen., Branton 
H. Henderson. 

Colonial Wars, Society of, State of N. Y. 
(1892), 122 Bast 58th St., New York 22, N. os 
890; Sec:, Walter Emery. 

Colonization Society, American (1916), -514-6 
Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C.; Sec., Paul 


Sieman. 

Colored People, National Ass’n for the Advance- 
ment of (1909), ee Fifth Ave., New York 3, N 
Y.; 250,000; Exec. Sec., Walter White. $ } 

Commerce and Industry Ass’n of N. Y¥. (1897), 
233 Broadway, New York 7, N. ¥.; 4,000; Sec., 
Thomas J. Miley. i 

Commercial Law League of America (1895), 111 
As mentee St., Chicago 3, Ill.; 3,500; Sec., Curtis 

. Post. : ; 

Commercial Travelers of America, Order of 
ct si (1888), 632 No. Park St., Columbus 8, 

oO. ; 

Common Council for American Unity (1921), 222 
Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y.; 3,000; Exec. Dir., 
Read Lewis. ; 

Community Chests and Councils (1918), 155 East 
44th St., New York 17, N. Y¥.; 482; Exec, Dir., 
Ralph Blanchard. 

Community Councils of the City of New York 
(1918), 20 Reade St., New York 7, N. Y.; Sec.. 
Harold Davis Emerson. 

Community Service Society of N. ¥. (1939), 105 
East 22d St., New York 10, N. Y.; Exec. Di 
Stanley P. Davies. (Formerly N. Y. Ass’n for 
Improving Condition of the Poor, 1843; N. Y.> 
Charity Organization Society, 1882). 

Compensation Insurance Rating Board (1914), 
125 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; Gen. Man., 
Henry D. Sayer. fi { 

Concrete Institute, American (1905), New Center 
Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich.; 2,210; Sec.-Treas., Harvey 
Whipple. (Formerly Nat’l Ass’n of Cement Users:, 


name changed 1913). 
Confederate Veterans, United (1889), Office 


closed in 1944. For information write Col, 
Scott Hancock, 1202 Central Nat'l Bank Bldg.,’ 
St. Louis, Mo: : $ 

Confederated Unions of America (1942), 809 Eye 
Washington 1, D. C.; 475,000; Sec.. 


Ly MW 
Donald F. Cameron. 

Congregational Ass’n, American (1853), 14 Bea- 
con St., Boston 8, Mass.; 90; Sec., Thomas Todd. 

Congress‘of Industrial Organizations (1935), 718 
Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. O35. 6,= 
500,000; Sec.-Treas., James B. Carey. 


Consulting Chemists 
Ass’n of (1928), 50 East 
Y.; Exec. Sec., R. T. Baldwin. 

- Consulting Engineers (see Engineers, Amer. Inst. 
of Consulting). 

Consumers’ Resarch (1927), Washington, N.d.3 
Sec); Glark C. Willever. i 

Contract Lad al League (see Bridge League, 
Amer. Contract). P ; 

Contrellers Institute of America (1931), 1 Hast 
42d St., ey Pe i7, N. ¥.;, 2,689; Man. Dir., 

rthur R. Tucker. : { ; 
erie Operative Club International (1912), Rm., 
Mi, President Hotel, Kansas City 6, Mo.; Exec. 


- iegenfuss. i 
Pie. Bow ei Exchange American Nat'l (1937), 


41st St., New York 17, N. 


and Chemical Engineers, 


‘ 
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90. We: West 5 Bi cadway, N New York 7, N. Y.; 2,000; West 42 aad St. jt, New York 18, N. Ys Exec. 
an 


eague of U.S. 8. A. (1916), 343 a. Druias,” Unitea Ancient Order. (Lond 
_capperative hai hicago 4, Ill.; 1,500,000; Gen. | U. S., 1832); Sup. aie ae Geider, 29.8 
Sec,, E. R. Bowen. bi! i. Indianapolis, £ eg 
nee Accountants (see Accountants, Nat’l Ass’n ings an a 1935), iba ‘West aad | ba en 
Y f America, Nat’l (1938); 69 ~ Y5 ;_ Exec. Sec., Leon ‘izer. 
HUsion eae Memphis Tp Tent.: 305; Exec. Vice. pie cons st ny Na ye bt a 
'Pyes., Wm. Rhea Blake, P. O. Box 18, Memphis 1, ao ew York 1, N. 
EE ke Exchange, N. of: (1870), 60: Beaver St., Fd? Chet ew oa 8 (928): ey 
New York 4, 3 ae PE ge oa att. ert York 13 
Cotton iuninckarcrs: a ss’n 0 Duck - oe re aval 
Federal St., Boston, Mass.; 350; Sec., Russell T. | >? TA re inoue, 0,2 Serge 


Fisher. 4), 
Credit Ass'n, Nat'l Retail (1912), 218 Shell Bldg., Danone Soccey. a America (194 ), 20 Os 
St. Louis 3, Mo.; + 16,593; «State, Aso PC aaee: Bente > Sec. mr 
Credit Bureaus of N. ¥ na oar Eagies, Fraternal Order of (1898), Kit 
a eee Bldg., Glens Falls, N. Y.; Sec., A. M. Bide- 1737 MoGee St. Kansas ¢ Gity 8; Mo. | 
eet) 000; Sec., Charles uenth 
Credit Men’s “Ass'n, N. ¥. (1895), 354 Fourth | ""E: -f"hennessee Historical Society (1925), Ls 
=) Say 10, N. ¥.; 3,158; Exec. Man., McGhee Library, Knoxville 10, Tenn.; 22551 
ay artha Ellison. . 
Crime Detection Behoe story af N. J. (1933), 245 a tec 
Borris Ave., Elizabeth 3, ; 38; Sec., Herbert Masonic "Temple, isth torn i ane ( 
ermens. Mr: R 
Crippled Children, Nat’l Society of, (1921), Ma- Washingtos 6, D..0.5)10,272; Cree q aaa 
gonic Bldg., Elyria, Ohio; Exec. Sec., E. Econometric Society (1930), Univ. of oni 
Howenstine. t Chicago 37, Ill.; 716; Sec., Alfred Cowles. § 
Crippied Children, Walter Scott Foundation for Economic Ass'n, American (1885), Northw 
the Aid of (1903), 55 West 68th St., New York 23, | university. Evanston, Ill re a ae tnembers, 
N. Y.; address gommunications to the secretary. subscribers; Sec., James Bell. 


Curb Exchange, New York (1911), 86 Trinity | Economy League, Nat'l 1952), 3 230 Madisoni 
Place, New York City; 717; address communications | yew york City: Exec. Dir., Sundelcge 
_ to the secretary. lu Edison Electric Institute gaa) “420 Lexile 
Dairymen’s League Cooperative Ass’n (1919), Ave., New York City; 200; Sec., M. B. Woor 
} wrest eek St., New York 18, N. Y.; 26,137; Sec., sinitorial Asa Net G38), ” 188 we Ran 
ilks. icago : Don Ec! 2 
PDeughters of America (1891), 1002 Home Savings | St ,Chicaeo 1, TIl-s 5.109; Seo, Don Rel aay 
te, Loan Bldg., Youngstown, Ohio; address com- West 120th St., New York City; 2,400; Exec. ' 
munications to the secretary. * Morse A. Cartwright. 
_ Daughters of the American Colonists, Nat'l So- Education, American Council _ sg 
-eiety (i921), 310 East Elm St., Wichita 5, Kan.; Jackson Pl,, N. W., Washington 1 
0; Nat'l ’Pres., Mrs. Loren Edgar Rex », | Pres George F. Zook. 
"Daughters of the American Bovelution, Esmee Education ASs’n of the U. S., Nat'l (1857), 
ey (1890), ee on Bldg., 1720-D St., | isth st., N. W., Washington en Dae 


as Nessnineton 6, D. C.; 148,384; Sec. Katha- | mxec. Sec., Willard E. Giv , 

ine Ma es. Education As li 
Denaughters of the Cincinnati, Society of (1894), | ssn). oB Ass'n, Pubite (Gee Public zat 
aan Pere New York 28,«N. ; 297;, Pres. cuaucation, Board ih aot the Northern B 

mily er onvention (1912), adison Ave 

Daughters of 1812, Nat’l Soc., U. . (1892), | N ¥.; Exec. yg My a en W. Smith. | 
Library and Museum, 1461 Rhode’ Island “Ave., N. Education, Council of Church. Boards of 
W., Washington, D. C.; business address, 1020’ So. 744 Jackson Place, W., Washington 6, Pe | 
60th St. Philadelphia, Pa. Boards; Gen. Sec., Gould Wickey, Suite 2 
. Daughters of Founders and Patriots of America, Education Foundation, Souther (193' 
Nat’l Society (1898), 1828 Eye St., N. W., Wash-/ Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. 
ington 6, D. C.; 2,000; Sec., Mrs. Samuel B. dress communications to the secretary. Wy 
Woodbridge Education, Institute = Int’l (1919), %3 Wes 


\ Daughters of Isabella, Nat'l Circle (1897), 375] st. New York 19, N. Y.: ~ Steph | 
Whitney Ave., New Haven, Conn.; 65,000; Nat’l| >“aucation and * publications” ‘Board ofan 


Sec,, Mary F, Riley Northern Baptist Convention (1912), 152 Mae 
Daughters of The King (1885), “pio 401, 150 | Ave. : 
Fifth Ave. New York 11, N, Y¥.2 5,000 and 300 | Av@,New York City; Exec. Sec., Luther ¥ 


junior members; office secretafy, Alice ‘e. Rennie. Educational T=» 
ebm of the be the ears (1891), fae Wer ine Educational ivand, Industria ial Union), pas hai 
ew or . hth A 
‘Schaefer, Rm. 451 as above, or 211 West 106th 8t., Hens Aksootadioas mga) ists eee s, Malone es 
Ss. 


York 25, 
Riterntees of the Union 1861-65 (1912), Pennsyl- Geis, Rm. 410, 123 W. Madison St., 


Til. 
aie erotel New York 1, N. ¥.; 982 active; Sec., 82nd Division Association (1920), 28 Ee 


Miss pee: Field, 43-04-Parsons Blvd., Flushing, St.. New York 16, N. Y.; 1,000; Sec., Man 
Dinany rs of Union Veterans of ane Civil War ferinan. | i ot tl | 
1 1861-65 Sis). 1326-18th St., N. W., Washington | of Wises eneineers (see Engineers, Amer 
D. Sec., Mrs. Geers” M. Bone, 15| — Electrical Manufacturers Ass'n, Natl (098 
Adelaide St., Hartford 6, Conn. East 44th St., New York 17, 456 
Deaf, American Ass’n to Promote the Teaching companies; Man, Dir., W. J. ee ai 
“Toe ~ oe, kino a ger ae Electrical Society, New York G38), 39 We St | 
: “ St., New York 18, N. Y.; 340; let 
Exec. Sec., iibarphine B. Timberlake. Electrochemical Society (1902). ‘Oalumpie ; 
Deaf, American Schools for, Conference of Ex- sity, New York 27, N. Y.; Sec’, Colin G. Fink 
eoutives BS? eo. pyeine! St., Frederick, Md.; Eiks, B. & P. Order p (1868), Elks fat 
mn. Exec ’ oe 
Deaf, Convention of American Instructors of the ii 100,000," Ge. etn oe BE. Master Chicae 
ot San Marco, Aye., St. Augustine, Fla.;!2,-|' ike, iB. B. “ Lodlge Ni ‘No. fase) 161 | 
res., Dr. et: » 161 
Democratic Action, Union for (1941), 819-13th St, 7% St. New vork 35, ‘2 See 
AS “ By washington 5, C.; 10,000; Sec., James ‘ Engine and Boat Mfrs., Nat’l ip i ag Nt | 
oe ea 
‘DeMolay Order of (1919), 201 E. Armour Blvyd., Hand. AvO.. Hew York VW, N. ¥.; |) 
Kansas City 2, Mo.; 1,500,000; Founder and Sec. Engineering erence (1914), 29 West. 3! 
Gen., Frank S. Land. New York 18; -; 16; Sec., John H. R 
Dental Ass’n American (1859), 222 E. Superior Engineering omeky: Higavinating ‘as 
Bee Chicago 11, Il; 60,665; Sec., Dr? H. B.| Madison Ave., New York 1 10, N. ¥.; 4,225 
Kc] 


ohn 


“Baie a eee 6; Ohio; 44,500; Nat’l| 39th ime New York 18 N. Y.; 12; Sec., 
an D. Arm: 5 
own Town Magoclahioks (1860), 60 Pin: St., En ’ 
“New York City: 4.200; Sec., Alfred Bly, 45 Broad oaengine ‘Ave Chicago su: Nahe 
St. New York C ity. clver. 4 
Drama: amafiste’ Gull (1919), g East 320th St. New Cc 


Institute 
York 16, xec. Sec. Silleox. (1908), »50 
Druscisty’ Asia National Wholesale (1876), 33015 18085080 ten ae ork ‘whe 


— 


Disabled American Veterans (1921), 1423 E. Mc- Bec. Bi pe Aaripeey. .. United (1904) | 
ra 


<F 


Ere ios Salus Ci, ‘ ; 
on . . \ 
ev) 4 I ¥¢ 
r* United States—Associations and Societies Y 5o1: 
Engineers, American Institute i : 
BO), 75 ‘West St... New York er mee ae priacen ee es Cees 
Ss a a A Bi PES oo ae Nat’l Ass’n for Universal (1916) 
B84), pa ont Soe Bie New York 18, N. ¥.; Ei? Gereeiebee 5, Coun, 6. PUR 
‘ * 3 Fire Fighters. International Ass’ 1 
Engineers, American Institute of Mini : oe’ C1919), oat 
Fallurcieal (isi) 22 West 35h st ining 7a A. F, of L. Bldg., Washington 1, D. C.; 51,000; 


ur, 
Ni ¥.; 14,100; Sec 


3 eers, Ameri ret ae lot cA; ult 

agin ican ety icultural 
907), 505 Pleasant St., -St. Soseph.- Mich.; 
61; Sec., Lg Later ey - 

7 neers, American Soc. of Civil (1852), 33 
est 39th St., New York 18, N. Y.; 20,831; Scc., 
n. N. Carey. 

E neers, American Soc. of Heating and Venti- 
i (1895), 51. Macison Ave., New York 10, N. 
4,200: Sec., A. V. Hutehinson. 

Engineers, American Soeiety of Mechanical 
B80), 29 West 39th St., New York 18, N. Y.; 


983; Sec., C. E. Davies. 

a rs, American Society of Nayal (1888), 

¥y Bidg.; Washington 25, D. C.; 2,000; Sec.- 
s., Capt. F. W. Walton, U.S 


j SN, 
Sngineers, American Soc. of Refrigerating (1904), 
West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y.; 4,000; Sec., 
id i. Fiske. 
Engineers, American Soc. of Tool (1932), 1666 
mobscot Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich.; 18,000; Exec 
», Adrian L. Potter. 
tugineers of the City of N. Y., Municipal (1903), 
| West 39th St., New York 18, N. Y.; 600; Sec., 
fred Brahdy. 
r eers, National Ass’n of Power (1882), 176 
dams St., Chicago 3, Ill.; 13,500; Nat'l Sec., 
pmpson. 
mgineers, N. Y¥. State Soc. of Professional 
26), 1941 Grand Central Terminal, New York 
aS .2,150; address communications to the 
Rgineers, Radio (see Radio Engineers). 
Engineers, Society of American Military (1920), 
3 Mills Bldg., Washington 6, D. €.; 26,000; Exec. 
1 Col. J. Franklin Bell. 
Pnugineers Society of Automotive (1905), 29 West 
St., New York 18, N. Y.; 12,800; Sec. and Gen. 
n., John A. C. Warner. 
a neers, Society of Motion Picture (1916), 
btel Pennsylvania, 7th Ave. at 33rd St., New 
Tk 1, N. Y,; 1,400; Sec., E. A. Williford. 
EI one Tooi (see Tool Engineers, American 


in h-S g Union (1920), 19 East 54th St., 
York 22,.N. Y¥.; 15,000; Gen. Sec., Mrs. W. 

ary France. ) 

Episcopal Actors’ Guild (1926), 1 East 29th St., 
York 16, N. ¥.; 1,200; Vice-Pres., Rev. Ran- 

ph Ray. 

tpworth League of the M. E. Church (1890), 740 

ish St., Chicago, Ill,; address communications 

‘the secretary. 

Erectors’ Association, Nat’l (1906), 33 West 42d 

= New York 18, N. Y.; + Sec., Bessie L. 


er, 
Sthnological Society, American (1842), Dept. of 
ath opology, Columbia University, New York 27, 
Y.; 250; Sec., Esther S. Goldfrank. " 
Muzenics Society, American (1926), /1790 Broad- 
“New York 19, N. Y.; 600; Sec., Chauncey 


siknap. 
EN Society of America (1838), wv? 
XEC. 1c 


7 


57th St., New York 22, N. Y.; 
., Mrs. F. Robertson. Jones, 137 East 66th St., 
‘York 21, N. ¥ 


Board of 


1 Missions L 

Race St., Philadelphia 2, Pa.; Exec. Sec., Dr. 
Goetsch. : 

e Club, Nat’l (1917), 335 Superior St., 

- Nat’l Sec., H. M. Harter. 

elfare Ass'n of America (1911), 122 

. ¥.; 230 member 


ft. 
rican (1919), 58 
828,486; Sec., R. 


297 Fourth Ave., 
1 denominations, 25,000,000 member- 
Gen. Sec., Rev. Samuel McCrea Cavert. 


“a Grand 
x ie 

Federal Em loyeesy Nat’l Federation of (1917), 
Mfndependence Ave:, Washington 4, D. C.;. 90,000; 


_-Treas., Gertrude M. McNally. 
é ation of Churches (see Churches, Greater 


we t . 
ore ace ae erica, Amateur (1891), 
‘Dr. Ervin §. Acel, 15 Whitehall St., New York 
ilizer Ass’n, Nat'l (1925) 16 Investment 
Mean Fh 
Daniel S. z 
Avenue Ass'n (1807) 350 Fifth Ave., New 
WN. ¥.; 1,000; Exec. Vice Pres., William J. 
G arts Federation of N. ¥. (1895), 115 East 


1c 
" 


Aa 
D. C.; 464 Exec. Sec. snd 


Sec., G. J. Richardson. 
Recs See, Lieut. Henty-J, Fehling, ¥3 Richardson 
bs ee . Henry-J. Fehlin 
St, Brookiyn ti, N 8 g, 75 Richardson 
erwriters (see Underwri' ¥ 
of Fire). ¢ writers, Nat'l Board 
men’s Ass’n of Greater N. ¥., Uniformed 
(1917), Rm. 407, 63 Park Row, New York City; 
address communications to the secretary. 4 
First Avenue Ass’n (1926), 878 First Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y.; 400; Sec., Stanley M. Rabadan. 
Fisheries Society, American (1870), P. O. Box 
1495, Hartford, Conn.; 657; Sec., Dr. R. P- 
Hunter. ' 
Flag Association, American (1920), Greenwich, 
Conn.; Sec., Konstance Walker Kelley. 
Flag Ass’n, U. S. (1924), 923-15th St,, N. W., 
Washington, D. C.; Sec., Mrs. Eleanor Austin. 
Florists, Society of American (1901),, 600 So. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill.; 5,200; Exec. Sec., 
Robert H. Roland. f 
Flushing Historical Society (see Historical So- 
ciety, Flushing). : 
Fiying Services Foundation, American (1941), 149 


East 54th St., New York 22, N. ¥.; 440; Dir., S. 
M. Strong. F * 
Foreign Missions Conference of North America 


(1893), 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. ¥.; 124 
Boards and Agencies; Sec., Dr. Wynn C. Fait- 
child, Rm. 1101, as above. 

Foreign Policy Ass’n 
New York 16, N. Y.; 
Leet. 

Foreign Press Association (1917), The Lotos Club. 
110 West 57th St., New York 19, N. ¥.; 136; 
Sec.-Treas., Bernard Musnik. } 

Foresters, Society of American (1900), 825 Mills 
Bldg., Washington 6, D. C.; 4,500; Exee Sec., 
Henry Clepper. 

Forestry Ass'n, Amer. (1875), 919-17th St. Tt 
W., Washington 6, D. C.; 12,500; Exec, Séc., Ovid 

utler. 

Forty and Eight (1920), 777 No. Meridian St., 
Indianapolis 4, Ind; 65,000; Sec., C. W. Ardery. 

Forty-second Street Property Owners and Mer- 
chants Ass’n (1919), 50 East 42nd St., New York 
17, N. ¥.; 500; Exec. Vice Pres., Lloyd P. Hooper. 

Founders and Patriots of America, Order of 
(1896), 27 West 44th St., New York 18, N. Y¥.; 800; 
Sec. Gen., Milo F. McAlpin. , 

Four Freedoms Foundation (Jan. 6, 1943), 247 
Park Ave., New York City; address communications 
to the secretary. , ‘ 

‘Franklin Institute, The (1824), Benjamin Frank- 
lin Parkway at 20th, Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Sec. and 
Dir., Henry B. Allen. 

Fraternal Congress of America, Nat'l (1886), 35 
E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill.; 105 Societies, 
6,000,000 members; Sec.-Treas. and Man,, Foster 
F. Farrell. 

French Alliances in the U. S. and Canada, Fed- 
eration of (1902), 22 East 60th St., New York 22, 
N. Y.; 200 groups; Sec., Daniel Girard. 

French Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. 
(1896), 4 Bast 52d St., New York 22, N. ¥.; 200; 
Exec. Se¢., Firmin Guego. , 

French institute in the U. S. (1911), 22 East 
60th St., New York 22, N. Y¥.; 


Bedard. : 
ch Legion of Honor, American Society of the 


Fren 
(1922), 522 Fifth Ave., New York 13, N. Y.; 600; 
Sec., M. A. Downing. 4 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick in the City of N. 
¥., Soc. of the (1784), Hotel Astor, New York 
City; 1,000; Corr. Sec., Adrian P. Burke, 55 Lib- 
erty St., New York 5, N. ¥. 

Friends of de Grasse, Soc, of the (1931), Red- 
ding Ridge, Conn.; 1,500; Sec., Philip R. Dillon. 

Friends’ General Conference (1900), 1515 Cherry 
St., Philadelphia 2, Pa.; 17,783; Sec., J: Barnard 
Walton. , 

Friends of latencies Ape (1932), Easton, 
Pa.; 682; Sec., Theodore B. Nor on. 

Frozen Licker Ass'n, Nat'l (1939), 212 
Old Colony Bldag., Des Moines 9, Iowa; 2,200 plants; 
Exec, Sec., Albert Guggedahl. 

Fruit and Vegetable Distributors, Nat’l League of 
Wholesale Fresh (13893), 512 F St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 1, D. C.; Sec., Joe R. Cavanagh. ‘ 

Gas Ass’n, American (1918), 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. ¥.; 6,000; Man. Dir., Alexander 


Forward. ; 
: ‘Gets Society, American (1934). 541 So, Alexandria 


,000; Sec., Dorothy F. 


, 


“Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif.; 1,000; Sec., James G. 


navan, Jr. 
ene valogical Institute of America (1931), 541, So. 


lexandria Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif.; 200; Exec. 
Dir, Robert M. Shipley. Hastern Headquarters, 69 


., Boston 16, Mass. 
eS Bulsakl Memorial Committee (1937), 


1918), 22 East 38th St., , 


1,150; Dir., Pierre 


1505 Carson St., 


Germ 
Reh York City; Sec., 


. wenn 17, 


Ave., Univ. Pl. 
‘Sec., Jo 


hy 
592 


287 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y¥.; 50,000 
participating members; Sec., Anita Ziminski. 

ote? Association, American (1903), 1507 M 
St., ‘W.,. Washington-5, D. C.; 3,500; Sec., Dr. 
cide. Er Leight iy. 

Geographers, Ass’n of American (1904), Univ. 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn.; 223; Sec., 
Prof. Ralph H. Brown 

eoeranies Ppa Nat'l (1888), 16th and M 
Sts., W., Washington 6, D. C.; 0,000; Pres., 
Dr. Gipert Grosvenor; address communications 
to the secretary. 

Geographical Society, American Ard!) Broad- 
way at 156th St., New_York 32, N. Y.; 4. 1648; Sec., 
Dr. Robert Cushman Mur phy. 

Geological Society of pamerice (1888), 419 Cohen 
117th St., New York 27, N..Y.; 871; Sec. igh Koes 
Aldrich. 

German Beneficial Union of Pittsburgh (1892), 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; address com- 
munications to the secretary. aye 

an Press Club (1888), 22 No. William St., 

Wm. Hoffmeister. 
erman Society of the City of N. Y¥. (1784), 
Po Fourth Ave., New York City; 500; Sec., Henry 


Velte. 
P -Glieons, International 1808) 202 So. State 
St. Chicago 4, Til: F. Dewa 


15,000; Sec., ewar. 
Girl Scout ‘Council’ of Groster N. ¥. (1912), 
670 Lexington Ave., New Bee 23 ,N;./%as- 30,916; 
Met. Dir., Eleanor PF. Edso: 
Girl Scouts (1912), 155 East 44th St., New 
N,-¥.; 1,071,176; Sec., Mrs. Dudley H 


Goat Society, American (1927), 5134 Huntington 


Station, Lincoln 4, Nebr.; 900; 
hn P, Brox. 

Gold. Star Mothers, amorican (1928), New 
Colonial Hotel, Washington 5, €.; Corr. Sec., 
ee Isabel Adams, 4516 eee St., Philadelphia 

Golden Rule Foundation (1929), Lincoln Bldg., 
60 Hast 42nd St., New York City; 2,000; Sec., John 


'F. Tenney. 


Golf,Ass’n, United ie (1894), 73 East 57th 
St., New York 22, N. ¥.; address communications 


to ‘secretary. 


Good Templars, Int’l Order of Srey 1459 
bees aig W. Hartford 7, Conn.; Sec., A. Abra- 
amson. 

pole onal Researeh (1938), 180 State St., 


Albany 6, N. ¥.; Exec. Vice-Pres., Abbett Pulliam. 
Governm: se * Research, “Detroit Bureau of 
(agi), 1050, Buhl Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich.; Sec., 
Laura’ Davis. 
Governors’ Conference (1908),.1313 East 60th 
St., Chicago 37, Il.; eee 48 States, 4 Terri- 
tories; Sec.-Treas., Frank 
Grand Army of the Republic, Teak April 6, 1866), 
Sec., Katherine R. A. Flood, 629 S. wth St.; 
Springfield, Ill. National Woman’s Relief Corps 
(Auxiliary to the G. A. R.) (1883), President, 
Grand Jurors Ass’n, Federal, for the Eastern 


; —. of N. ¥. (1927), 401 Federal Bldg., Brooklyn 


: 1 Jurors 
3734 aeth St., 


rc 


Hadassah 
" America) (1912) 


55th St., 


, N. Y,; address communicatigns to secretary. 


Grand Jurors Ass’n, Kings County (1919), 1261 
eet ‘Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 600; Sec. Joseph 
‘OX. 


Ass’n, Queens. County (1936), 
Jackson’ Heights, N. ¥.; address 
communications to. the. secretary. 

Grand Jury Ass’n, Federal, for the Southesn 
Dist. of N. Y (1927), 101 Park Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y¥.; Sec., Coleman B. McGovern, Rm. 1838, as 


re. 
pane Sure Ass’n of N. Y¥. County (1913), Rm, 
90s. 320 mppaw ay, New York 7, N. Y.; Pres., Lee 
Thompson Smit 
Grand Street Boys Association (1920), 106 West 
New York City; 3,000; address com- 
munications to the secretary 
raphic Arts, American Institute of (1914), 115 
East 40th St., New York 16, N. Y.; 700; Exec. 
ak ater ae ti f Ch 
reater N. 4 eration 0: urches see 
Churches, Greater N. Y,) : 
Oe oT gr rear RE 
is war chumann, Truce St., 
pyc oreee en Pa. r 


a Ay Font of American (1904), Univ. 
aoe Horse Association (1926), Rut- 
barn Vt.; Pres., Earle E. Johnson. 


Gyro International (1912), 786 Union Com- 
peor Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio; 5,000; Sec., BE. L. 
agy. 

(Women’s Zionist Organization of 

1819 Broadway, New York 23, 

N. 135,000; Exec. Sec., Miss Jeannette Leibel. 

Hard of Hi g (see Hearing, Amer. Soc. for 
the Hard of). 


‘Health Council Nat’l (1921), 1790 Broadway, 
New York MOAN. 6 Mus ASS aah A. Bigelow. 


Health, Physical reation, 
Amer. Ass’n for (188 a crt 16th St., N. W., 
hr nm, D. C.; 10,749; Sec., Dr. Ben W.-° 

er, 


Hearing, Amer. Soo. for the Hard of (1919), 


United States—Associations and Pak 


.-Congregations; 


a> 7 
x 


7 . 


1537 35th St., N. W.,-Washington Me D. c. 
Dir., Field Service, Betty C. Wright. 
Heart Association, American (1922), 1790 
yet BR 19, N.-Y¥.; 2,364; Office Sec,, Al 
s rig! * 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers (see 
gineers, American Society of). 
Hebrew Congregations, Union of Am 
(1873), 32 West 6th St., Cincinnati 2, Ohie 
Adm. Sec., Rabbi Louis, I; 
son. 


Hebrew Educational Society of Brooklyn ( 
564 Hopkinson Ave., Brooklyn 12, N. ¥.; eh f 
Exec. Dir., Rabbi Alter F, Landesman. _ 

Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant. Aid § ; 
(1884), 425-37 Lafayette St., New York 3, Ny 
50,000; Exec. Dir., Isaac L. Asofsky. = 

Helms Athletic’ Foundation (1936), 117 a 
9th St., Los Angeles 15, Cae Founder,, 
Helms; "Man. Dir, W. R. ill ‘Schroeder. 

Helpers, Supreme Order aE (1915), 615 F 
N. W., Washington 4, D. C.; 1,600; Sec., Wi} 
L. Houston. 

Hibernian, Ancient Order of (1836), 1648 
mont Ave., Pittsburgh 10, Pa.; 50,000; Seca. 


Kelly. 
Highways Ass’n, Nat’l (1912), Bass River, 
1,000,000; Founder, Charles H. Da 


Cod, Mass.; 
Historical Ass’n, American (1884), | paes ey 4 
ore. 


274, ees. of Congress Annex, 
D.. 3,628; Exec. Sec., Guy Benton] ‘ 
Historical Ass’n, N. ¥. State (1899),. Cena 
Quarters, Cooperstown, N. Y.; 2,100; Sec., Je 
R. MacFarlane. 
Historical Society, Flushing (1903), Lin 
Bldg., 41-25-Main St., Flushing, N. Y.; 154; 


Frank Surgent, Jr. 
Histerical Society, National (1915), 175 
N. Y.; Sec., Arthur Lip 


«New York 10, 
Handley. + 

Historical Society, New York (1804), 170 Cen 
Park West, New’ York 24, N. ¥.; 900; Dir., R. 


G._Vail. 

Holland Society of New York (1885), 90 
St., New York 6, N. Y¥.; limited to 1,000; 
Harold E, Ditmars. 

Holy Name Society, National ete 141 By 
es St... New York 21, N. Y.; 500,000; hy 


™ 


Bldg., Washington 6, D. C.; 
Miss Lelias Massey. 

Home Missions Council of North Anson rer: 90) 
297 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. ; 
Secretaries, Miss Edith E. Lowry and “Mian : 
Dawber. be 

Homeopathy, American Institute of eer y 
Chestnut St., 3 Pepe 2, Pa.; 


Roy Huntsm: 

Horological I Institute of America (1921), atin 
Bureau of Records, Washington 25, “s C.5a5 
Sec., Ralph E. uid. 

Horse Show Ass’n of America, Nat'l 188: 
90 Broad, St., New York City; Vice-Pres., Whiti 

Horseshoe Pitchers Ass’n_ of America, N 
(1920), 213 So. Everett Ave., Monterey Park, Ci 
address communications to the ete ert: 

Horticultural Society, American “(1922), 
Bh ligtae en Loan & ‘Trust Bidg., a 
D. C.; 1,200; Sec., Dr: V: T. Btoutineser, 

Horticultural Society, off N. (1900), 598 Mak 
son Ave., New York 22. Nata 3,000; Sec., © 
ence L, Hay. 4 

Hospital Association, ‘American (1899), 18° 
Division St., Chicago 10, Ill.; 3,200 institution # 
ae personal members: Exéc., Sec., George Bul 

Hospital Fund of N. Y., aS. 1879), _ 
Lexington Ave., New York in, xec, D 
R._O. D, Hopkins. 

Hotel Ass’n, American (1910), 221 Wes 
St., New York 19, N. Y.; 5,500; Exec. Vice 
Chas. A. Horrworth. 

Humane Association, American (1877), 135 W 
Boe pe , Albany 6, N. Y.; Gen. Man., Walt 

e 


Hunts Racing Ass’n, United (1905), 250 
Ave., New York Ry Ast ape: de foo eos Sec., 


Helen Eden. | 
te Rowing (see Rowing Ass’n, 1 
acht Club,. North Shrew: | 
k, N. J. 


Intercollegia‘ 
tereatlemiate).- 


oat & Y 
(1889), eon’ Broad St., saat Ban) 
"data? arto Bic 
Ot eerin Se 
a A meat! Hiuminatin 5 B00 7 eee 
ustrators, Society of (1901 1 
St., New York 21, NY. a wean: 1 aa 
ayaa ae areata soa of 
ew Yor - f 
MES af ghee haat 
mperi: ler e Dragon (Vetera: 
Uprising; founded in Peking, Chie (G00) Sf 
1157 Stanyan St.; San Francisco 17, 
Custodian Archives-Finance, ‘Enoch 
Sri P. O. Box ‘1707, San Rreneisco id i, Gallé. 


Coun American (1943), 545 Fifth Ave., 
liam H. 


dian F 
- York -17, N. Y¥.; Exec. Dir., Wil 


Mdian Rights Association (1883), 301 So. 17th 
nage Hlladeiphia 3, Pa; 800; Sec., Chester E. 
lustrial Conference Board, Nat'l (1916), 24 
New York 17,,N. Y.; 2,500; Sec., 
pnard E. Read. : 
dustrial Democracy (see League for Industrial 
of America 
mn. Dir., John F. McMahon. 
infantile Pzralysis, Nat’l Foundation for (1938), 
Beadway, New York 5, N. Y.; Sec., William 
nstructors of the Deaf (see Deaf, Convention 
erican Instructors). 
rance Society of N. ¥. (1901), 107 William 
, New York 7, N. Y.>.Sec., E. R. Hardy. 
fntercollegiate Athletics, Eastern (see Athletics, 
fern Intercollegiate). 
nfernational Lyceum Association (1903), 605 
. Michigun Ave., Chicago 11, Ill; 400; Exec. 
‘Miss Caroline L. McCartney. 
[Avestment Bankers Ass’n (see Bankers Ass’ 
America). 
iron and Steel Institute, American (1908), 350 
n Ave., New York 1, N. Y.; 1,900; Sec., George 


Rose. 
talian Associations, National United (1934), 39 
shiawn Ave., Brooklyn 23, N. ¥.; 50,000; Nat’l 
mn., Vincenzo Rossini. ‘ 
falian Chamber of Commercé in New York 
B87), 99 Hudson St., New York City; address 
pimunications to the secretary. 

Society (1918), 122 East 56th 


taly American 
address communications 


New York City; 
the executive secretary. 

p Credit Association (1925), 210 No. Au- 
., Ithaca, N. Y.; 82; Sec., Jane G. Mc- 


r Walter League of America (1922), La- 
Ne Hotel, Chicago, Ill; address communica- 
iS to the executive secretary. - 
met Roper Club (see Seamen’s Church Insti- 
of New York). 
an Society (1907), 527° Fifth Ave., New 
City; address communications to the presi- 


swelers Association, Amer. Nat’l Retail (1906), 
1 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 6,097; Sec., 
harles T. Evans. , 
Jewelers Security Alliance af the U-_S. (1883), 
D ee Ave., New York City; Sec., Richard C. 
Sewish Agricultural Society (1900), 386 Fourth 
e., New York 16, N, Y.; Man. Dir., Gabriel 

dson. 
j sh Braille Institute of America ( 1931), 1846 
ison Ave., New York 53, N. ¥.: 6,000; Exec. 
ce-Pres., Leopold Dubov. 
Jewish Committee, American (1906), 386 Fourth 
fe, New York 16, N. Y.; 2,450; Exec. Vice Pres., 
ian Slawson. 
Newish Federations and-Welfare Funds, Council 
)(4932), 165 West 46th St., New York 19, 'N. Si 


cc, Dir., H. L. Lurie. z 

swish Historical Society, American (1892), 3080 
oadway, New York 27, N. Y-; 00; Sec.,. 1. S. 
ver. f 
J a th Institute of Religious Alumni Association, 
West ae New York 23, N. Y.; Pres., Dr. 
lephen S. Wise. 

fish Philanthropic Sccieties, Fed. for the 


pport of (name changed to Jewish Philan- 


pies of N. Y., Federation of). 
Jewish Philanthropies of N. ¥.. Foundation_of 
i917), 71 West 47th Ee ney York 19, N. ¥.: 
} 000: Sec., Victor S. Risenteia. 
6 wish War Veterans of the U. S. (1896), 276 
fth Ave., New York 1, N. ¥.; 150,000; address 


munications to the secretary. 
‘ish Welfare Board, Nat'l (1917), 145 East 
St., New York 16, N. Y.; 420,000; Exec. Dir., 


ft. 

Se Wronien, Nat’l Council of (1893), 1819 
dway, New mor 23, N. Y.; 65,000; Exec. Dit., 
va R. Rothenberg. . j 

dic ‘e Society, American (1913), Hutchins 
Gordie Arbor, ‘ich.; 6,000; Sec., Herbert 


evement (1926), 345 Madison_Ave., 
Y.: 5,000; Exec. Vice Pres., George 


3 


arley. 


erce, U. 
ae Colleges 
+ League of ‘the City of 
st ist St, New York 21, N. ¥.; 2,200; Sec 
Leslie B. Soper. 

(1921), 
etorin, Crone York dee: Y.; 42,000; 


ef dae n¢ 
reas (sss), 281 Fourth Ave., 


N. ¥. (1900), 
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vania eee ia com 4, eye 
- feade . on. 
; Diéyal Orange Institute (1868), 2539 Perryville 


593 


New York 3, N. Y¥.; 266;. Ex ‘s 

a Bixby. a H se Vice Pres., Henry 
Kindergarten Ass’n, Nat’!! (1909), 8 West 40th 

St., New York 18, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., Bessie Locke. 
King’s Daughters and Sons, Int'l Order of 

(1886), 144 East 37th St., New York 16, N. ¥.; 

56,000: address communications to the Executive 

Secretary. 


Kiwanis International (1915), 530 No. Michigan 


Aye., Chicago 11, Ill.; Sec., O. 
Knights of Columbus (1882), 
Haven 7, Conn.; 525,000; Sup. Sec., Joseph F/ 
Lamb, P. O. Drawer 1670, New Haven 7, Conn. 
Knights of the Golden Eagle (1873), 814 No. 
Pere St., Philadelphia 30, Pa.; Sec., Fred W. 
i on. a 
Knights of Pythias (1864), 1054 Midland Bank 
Bldg., Mineapolis 1, Minn.; 250,000; Sup. Keeper 
of Records & Seal, Mel. M. Ewen. 
Knights Templar, Grand Commandery, 
of New York (1814), 875*Main St. East, Rochester 
5, N. Y.; 14,902;. Gr. Rec., John B, Mullan. 
Kosciuszko Foundation (1925), 159 East 67th 
St., New York 21, N. Y ~ Sec., Stephen P. Mizwa. 
Labor Committee for Palestine, National (1924), 
“a — Tith St., New York 3, N. ¥.; Sec., Isaac 
amlin. J 


E. Peterson. 


Lalor Foundation (.935), Lancaster Pike & Old 


Baltimore Rd., Wilmington, Del.; Dir., C: Lalor 
Burdick. 

Land-Grant Colleges and Universities ‘(see Coi- 
leges and Universities, Ass’n of Land-Grant). 

Lanscrape Architects, Amer. Soo. of (1899), 9 
Park St., Boston 8, Mass.: 445; Corr. Sec., Brad- 
ford Williams, 

Language Ass’n, Int’l Auxiliary (1924), 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. ¥.; Exec. Sec., 
Mrs. Mary Bray, Suite 1808, as above. 


Laryngological, Rhinological and Otological So- 


American. (1895), 475; Sec., Dr. C. Stewart 
Nash, 277 Alexander St., Rochester 17, Nt. ‘ 

Latin, Ass’n for the Promotion of Study of 
(1929), P. O. Box_501, Elizabeth, N. J.; 3,000; 
Pres.-Sec., A. E. Wargley. 

Law Schools, Ass’n of American (1901); 94; 
Sec., Arthur T. Martin, Coll. of Law, Ohio State 
Univ., Columbus 10, Ohio. { 

Bowling Ass’n, American (1915), 375 Ww. 
Hartford 6, Conn.; 1,300; Sec., 


Lawn 
Preston St., 
Charles S. Rettie. 5 

harles S, Hettie’ w. -¥. County (1908), 14 Vesey 
St. New York 7, N. ¥.; 5,724;/Sec., Terence J, 


McManus. ‘ 
Laymen’s National Committee (1940), Vander- 


ciety, 


Kiroack. 

League for Infustrial Democracy 
East 19th St., New York 3, N. Y.; 
Dir., Harry W. Lai 


(1905), 112 


United Nations, American Ass’n for the 
Learned Societies, American Council of (1919), 
1219 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. 
stfituent societies; Dir., Waldo G. Leland, Het 
Legal Aid Organizations, Nat'l Ass’n of (1911), 
Pres., Louis Fabricant, 11 Park Pl., New York 


City. 4 

Legal Aid Society (1876), 11 Park Place, New 
York 7, N., ¥.; 3,581; Sec., Edward Everett 
Watts, Jr. ‘ f ; 

Legion of Decency, Nat’l (1934), 35 East 5ist 
St.. New York 22, N. Y¥.; Exec. Sec., V. Rev. 
Msgr. John J. McClafierty. 

Leonard Wood Memorial (American Leprosy 
Foundation) (1927), 1 Madison Ave., New York 
10, N. Y.;-25,000; Sec.,-H. L. Elias. > 

Lepers, American Mission to (1906), 156 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N. ¥.; 55,000; Ger. Sec., Dr. 
E,. R. Kellersberger. en 

Libraries Association, Special (1903), 31 East 
10th St., New York 3, N. ¥.; 3,916; Sec., Mrs. 
Kathleen B. Stebbins. ‘ 

Library Association, American (1876), 520. No. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1i, Tll.; 15,000; Exec. 
Sec., Carl H. Milam. i 

Library Foundation, American (1937), 
dale Ave., Los Angeies 46, Calif.; Dir., William 

Ass’n of America (1906), 


h. 
Houston Branc ie 


Life Insurance 


Broadway, New York ‘6, Y.; 90 companies; 
Actuary, Bruce E. Shepherd. . 

Life Underwriters Association (see Underwriters 
Ags’n of the City 0 Oe 5 ’ 

Lions Clubs, Int’l Ass’n of (1917), 332 Sc. Michi~ 
gan Ave., Chicago 4, Ul.; 260,000; Sec. Gen., 
Melvin Jones. 

Lithographers National Ass’n_ (1906), 420 Lex- 
ington AVé., hb York 17, N. ¥.; 200; Sec., Ww. 
Floyd Maxwell, i 

A iati 1926), 273. Pennsyl- 

Long Island Assoc’ tion ( xv e00; Me, 


ayy urgh, Pa.; Sec., Robt. McCrerry. 
ie ee Ee ot ‘america (1895), 1228 Spruce 
7; Pa.; Exec. Sec., Rev. Joseph 


405, a8 above. / 
/ f 


45 Wall St.,. New - 


State. 


420° 


bilt Hotel, New York 16, N. ¥.; Exec. Dir., Howard: 


2,500; “Exec. © 
aisle 
League of Nations (1923), (name changed; see . 


C.; 24 con-. 


1250 Hill-- 


rs 


\ 


f 


"504 


~ Bee., 


_R. 


iarscd 


Lateral Walther. bes ge OR 875 ae Dear- 
at St., Chicago 
i gicians Guild 121 et 944); 3 oe Sec. Edward W. 
a o John St., New Yor 
a ociety of American (1902), Barbi+ 
zon Plaza ‘Hotel, 6th Ave.,-at 58th St., New 
York City; 1, 5M: ‘See. Leslie P. Guest, 29 Frank- 
lin Pl., Summit, 
“eprataiss ts, Amer, Society of (1919), 1,104; 
Sec., Dr. E; T. Hooper, Pt een. of Zoology, Univ. 
f Michigan, Ann Arbor i¢ 
by Masrnfacturens, Nat'l Ass’ n of (1895), 14 West 
49th St., New York 20, N. Y.; 13,000; Sec.;—Noel 
s ent. 
e te e Underwriters pe Underwriters, Amer- 
ican. Institute of Marine 
he Port of N. ¥. (1873), 80 
Maritime Ass’n of the te $ of Noo: Exec. Vice 


Broad St., pa park: 4, 
Pres., C. allaghan 
Maryland Outdoor Life Federation (see Outdoor 


~ Life Federation). 


Masons, 33d and last Degree ‘A.A.S.R., Supreme 
Council (1813), 1117 Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. ; 
1,796 33°, 260, 195 32°. ‘Sec., Samuel H. Baynard, 
"intone, F F. & A., Grand Lodge of the State of 

bY (1781), Masonie Hall, 71 West 23d St., New 
York 10, N. Y.; 250,290; Gr. Sec., Charles H. John- 
son. There are 15, 364 Grand Lodges with a mem- 
bership of 2,565, 391 in the 48 States, the District 
of Columbia’ and Puerto Rico. 

Massing of the Colors, Society of the (1921), 
Hotel Plaza, Fifth Ave., at 59th St., New York 
City; 200; Sec., Major/Chas. -A. DuBois. 

Master Bolise Makers’ Ass’n (see Boiler Makers’ 
Ass’n,. Master 

Mathematical Ass’n of America (1915), McGraw 


Hall, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y.; 2,500; Sec., 

alter B, Carver. 
Reever S Carver Society, emeress Geee ag 
Co, 


West 116th St., New York 2 > 
“JiR. Marsan 110 eee Hall, Univ. ag "Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia Pa. 

"Mathematical Statistics, Institute of (1935), Mt. 
Royal & Guilford Aves.," Baltimore 2, Md.; 700; 
Sec., Paul.S. Dwyer, 116 *Rackham Bldg., Univ. of 
_ Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Mayflower Descendants, Gen. Society of (1897), 
Winlow House, Plymouth, Mass.; 6,062; Sec. Gen., 
waren. Lester Glenny, 916 Madison Ave., Plain- 

J. 


Mayflower Descendants, Massachusetts Society 
(1896), 9 Walnut St., Boston 8, Mass.; 1,108; Sec., 
Mrs, Frank L. Nason. 

Mayors, U. S. Conference of (1932), 730 Jackson 
-Pl., N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; 250 American 
cities over 30,000 in population; Exec. Dir., 


Col. 
Paul*V. Betters. 
Mechanical Engineers (see Engineers, American 
Society of Mechanical). 
Mediaeval Academy of America 1926), 1430 
Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge’ 38, Mass.; 1,000; 


Exec. Sec., Dr. Charles R. D. Miller. 

Medical Association, American Rey 535, No. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill.; 124,755; Sec. & 
Gen. Man., Dr. Olin West. 


Medical Society’ of the County of .Kings and 
Academy of Medicine of Brodkiyn (1822), 1313 
mee Ave., Brooklyn 16, N. -Y.; 3,100;, Sec.; 


‘B. M. Bernstein. 

pitedical Society of ‘the State of N.-¥. (1807), 
292 — os ., New’ York 17, N. Y.; 19,280; 
Sec., Dr. W. Anderton, 

Medical Women's Ass’n, res (1915), 50 
West 50th St., New York 20, N. 2,000; address 
communications to the ee AER 

edicine, N. Academy of (1847), 2 East 103d 


‘St., New York 29, N. ¥.; 2,200; Dir., Dr. Herbert 
B. Wilcox. P 
Mental Hygiene, American Foundation for 


(1928), Rm. ts 1790 Btoadway, New York City; 
Clifford W. Beers. 

) Mental Hygiene, Nat’l eae ae for (1909), 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, Y.; 800 elected, 
1,200 associated members; Medical Dir., Dr. 
George S. Stevenson. 

Merchant Marine Institute, American C1905}. 
ey, New York 4, N. Y.; 66; Sec., R. J 


Merchant Marine Library Ass’n, Amer. (1921), 
roadway, New York 6, N. Y.; Sec., George 


ogers. 
‘Metal Treating Institute (1933), 420 Lexington 
xec. Sec., Stewart 


ae New York 17, N.“Y.; E 
. Y. City Society). 


Clark 
Mexican Society of New gC ercaly 1108 De- 


45 


NeMfctholist, Church (see N. 


‘Kalb Ave:, Brooklyn 21, N. 18,000; ° Sec., 
Manuel Verite 
wee Engineers (see Engineers, Soc, of Amer. 


y) 
"Military Institute, 
tional Archives, Washington 25, 
Sec.. Capt. Thurman §. Wilkins, Rm. S8-E 
3 Military Order of the Carabao Stig in Manila, 
P, I.); 1028 Connecticut Ave,, N. W., Washington, 
“Des address communications to the secretary. 


\ 


The Na- 


2 ’ y 


American ( as} 3 
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) Day. League). 


Military Order of the Liberty Bell ry 2) i 
31st St., N. W., Washington, D. C.; address 
munications to the secretary. a 

Military Order of the Loyal Legion of tl 
(1865), 1805 Pine St., Philadelphia 2, Pa.; 


communications to the recorder. ; 
; Reco 


Military Order of the Loyal ak of the 
Commandery of the State of N. ¥. (1865) 
43d. St., New York 18, N. Y.> 300; 
Lieut. Wm. Emory Pettit. 2s __e 

Military Order of the Purple Heart { 
607 No. Hayford St., Lansing, Mich.; 6 
address communications to the National “Ad: 

Military Order of the World Wars (1920), i 
Eye St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; Adjt< i 
Col. Edwin Ss. Bettelheim, Jr. iy 

Military Surgeons of the U. S., Ass’n of a 
Army Medical, Museum, Washington 25, 
10,500; Sec., Col. James M. Phalen, U.S.AS 

Mineralogical Society of America (1918) 
Geological Museum, Oxford St., Cambridgeg® 
Mass.; 1,052; Sec., Dr. C. S. Hurlbut, Jr. Vz 

Mining and Metallurgical Engineers (see? 
gineers, American Institute of) i 
ee to Lepers (see Lepers, Amer. Mi 


) *. 

Missionary Association, American (1846 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y¥.; Gen. 
Fred L. Brownlee. 

Missouri, State Historical Society of (ya89), | 
versity Library Bldg., Columbia, Mo.; 3,868 
Floyd C. Shoemaker. 

Modeyn Woodmen of America (see Woodme 
America’, Modern). 

Moose, Loyal. Order of (1888), Mooseheart, y 
601,305; Sup. Sec., Malcolm R. Giles 


Morgan Soe Club ie $0 Broad St. 


York .4, N. 200; F.B 

Metion Piciure Arts a Seacneaps Academ 
(1927), Taft Bldg., Hollywood 25, Calif.; ada# 
communications to the secretary. Pt 


Motion Picture Engineers, Society of 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 1, N. ro8 
Sec., E. A, Williford. 

Motion Picture Producers and Distributor 
See wee 28.West 44th St., New om 
Ne Sec., Carl E. Milliken, 

Motion "Pictures, Nat’l Board of Reve 
(1909), 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. 
Exec. Dir., James Shelley Hamilton 

Motor Bus Operators, Nat’l Ass'n of ag 
831 Tower Bldg., Rigemingtan 5, 3 600; 
Man., A. W. Koehler 

Motor Freight Ass’ ny Central (1930), 29 E. 
son St., Chicago 2, Ill.; 385; QGhmn., Bd, § 
rectors, Chester G. Moo 

Municipal Association, “American (1924), . 
East 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill.; 42 State Leas 
of Municipalities; Dir., Earl D. Mallery } 

Municipal Engineers of the City of N. Ya} 
Engineers of the City of N. Y.) 

Municipal League, Natonai (1894), 299 B 
way, New York 7, N. ¥.; 2,000; Exec.-Sec., A 


ie 


We uenhy. ik; 

ur: ainters, Nat’l Society of (1895), 
Fifth Ave., New York City: 150: Sen Z 
Stonehill, 


Museums, American Ass’n of (1906), 
ian Institution, Washington 25, or YS smiths 
coe 300 institution; Dir., Laurence vail Cr 
n 
Music Teachers National Ass’n (1876 547; & S 
Wilfred C. Bain, School of Muse Norn ed i 


State, Denton, Texas. 
Musicians, American Federation. of Bi | 
New York -22, N. 


Lexington Ave.,, 
Pres., James C. Petrillo. 


60 East 42d St., New York i 515 se 
ee eat John w. Binatone | 

atio: range ae 7144 =~; 

W., Washington 6 , oe Gs O00. 


Albert Ss. Sep of ean 
ative Sons the Golden West. srG08 
Mason St., San Fran i 
Sec. John Reg Lt cisco 2, Calif.; 25,00) 
aturalists merican Society of (1 & 
Sec., Wm. Randolph Taylor, Dent. C89) 
Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, a 
Naval Order of the U. 8. 
Luce, Fogg Museum, 
38, Mass. 


Navy Day League (see Theodore Roosevelt-N: 


(1902), Mills ‘Ble 
15,000; Sec., Evelyn 


Navy Mutual Aid Ass’n (1879), WN: : 
Wash., D. C.; address 2 aT), Navy 1 


oo ove Mckee ; 
vy U.S. (1935), M: He 
Pittsburgh, Pa.;, address eet to s 


Needlework Guild of Aeon (1885) jai f 
mut-St., Philadelphia 4 
A. Desborough. ~ 2 + 1,000; 000;, ae : 


Negro ‘Congress, Watianale (1935), ~ ce 


vy League ve th 6 
Washingt Cc: 2h 
Collins, 


ihe aS : oF F 3 roy 
as " ‘ e « t i 
yy ts i! : : : : 
pet: i 
a igs United States—Associations and Societies 595 
re., N. W., Washington, D. C.; address com- Memorial Libra ‘ 
unications to the secretary. © ‘ Saumunication= 4 Marie Aa Sone Lori 


Netheriand-America Foundation (1921) 
PY * 7 140 
ekeféeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.; 400; 
ic, Thomas E. Freeman, oer 
Be, or Aisinrion bites, oc Sikes SEU 
45 ace, Boston 8, oe 5 
ae Elsie a ees ‘ iia > 48h 
ngland Socie in the City of New York 
B05), 206 West 34th St., New York i, N. ae 
dress commun cations to secretary. 
lew England Women, National Society of (1895), 
B Maryland Ave., Syracuse, N. Y.; Pres. Gen., 
aoe er: Hareb (1900) 4 
ra Clu ), 274 E. Broadway, New 
rk 2, N. Y.; 180; Sec., Harry Dovnarsky. 212 E. 
OKAdway, New York 2, N. Y. 
. ¥. Academy of Medicine (see Medicine, N. Y. 


rademy). 

New York City Society of The Methodist Church 
B66), 150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y.; 
BC. Sec., Frederick B: Newell, Rm. 405, as 


y York Clearing House Ass’n (see Clearing 
buse Ass’n, N. Y.) 
flew York Cocoa Exchange (see Cocoa Exchange, 


lew York Coffee and Sugar Exchange (see 
fee & Sugar Exchange). 

few York Cotton Exchange (see Cotton Ex- 
ange, ‘N. Y.) 
few York-New Jersey Trail Conference (1920), 
B00; Sec, William ‘Hoeferlin, 553 Fairview Ave., 
‘ooklyn 27, N. Y. 
INew York Produce Exchange (see Produce Ex- 


hange, N. Y.) 
trew York Stock Exchange (see Stock Exchange, 


2@) 

New York Society for the City of N. ¥. (1914), 
ks’ Club, 161 West 93rd St., New York City; 
§ native born New Yorkers; Sec., John J. 
lanagan, fe eden Avé., Silver Beach Gardens, 


on 


New York Veteran Police Ass’n (see Police 
'n, N. Y. Veteran). 
Newspaper Classified Advertising Managers, 
’n of (1919), 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 
Y.; Gen. Man., Flex S.. Towle. 
fewspaper Guild, American (1933), 63 Park 
ww, New York 7, N. Y.; address communica- 
ns to secretary. 
spaper Publishers Association, American 
887), 370 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 
3; Gen. Man., Cranston Williams. 
INinety-Nines, The (or 99’s) (1929), 1025. Con- 
scticut Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; 800; 
c., Belle Hetzel. , 7 
Noise Abatement Council, Nat’l (1940), 9 Rocke- 
Mer Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.; 126 members, 
‘affiliated local committees; Exec. Sec,, F. Edgar 


Gee. 
North Sea Mine Force Association (1922); 1,500; 
es., John Fallon, 245 East 21st St.; Exec. Sec., 
- RS Cole, 203 East 26th St.; both New 


ag 
North Shrewsbury Ice Boat & Yacht Club (see Ice 
pat & Yacht Club). 


Numismatic Association, American (1891), 99 
ingston St., Brooklyn 2, N. ¥.; 4,700; Sec., 
ewis M. Reagan 


ic Society, American (1858), Broad- 


Numism4a 


7 at 156th St., New York 32, N. ¥.; 470; Sec., 
ydney P. Noe. 
Nurses Association, American (1896), 1790 


oadway, New York 19, N. ¥.; 178,415; Exec. Sec., 
its. Alma H. Scott, R.N. 
Nursing Education, National League of (1893), 
‘99 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; 7,500; address 
mmunications to executive secretary. . 
‘Occupational Therapy Ass'n, American (1917); 
Jest 42d St., New York 18, N, ¥.¢°2, 100; 
. Sec.,.Meta R. Cobb. 

Fellows, Independent Order of, of State of 
(1823), 31 Union Square West, New York 3, 
Y.; 72,613; Gr. Sec., Clayton W. Boyce. 
Phio Society of New York (1885), Hotel Penn- 
Hvania, New_York 1, N. ¥.; 800; Exec. Sec., 
¥s. Florence P. Rydell. 
Old Guard (1826) 307 W Qist St., New York 24, 
iw; 250; Fh aa aero Major Charles W. 
> Adjt., Capt, Walter M. Mohr. . 
ie. Internation: i (1919), 1721 Railway Ex- 
ie Bldg., St. Lotiis 1, Mo.; 20,000; Sec., Rus- 


Meyer. | 
ometric Ass’n, American (1898), 205 Andrews 
Spartanburg, So. Car.; 10,000; Sec., E. H 


[:} 2 , 
fmetcic _Ass’n, N. ¥. State (1895), 2472 
pile Rs York 25, N: Y.; 845; Sec., Dr. 
im al. 


anists, American Guild of (1896), 

mational Bldg., Rockefeller Center, 

- 7.000: Sec., Ralph A. Harris. 
earch, A 


Rm. 1708, 


of (1900), 
i, Conn.; address 


New York 


Orthopsychiatric Ass'n American (1924), ,1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N. = 2 : 
Ridenour 9; Y.; 560; Sec., Nina 

steop: e Ass’n, American (1897), 139 No 
Clark St., Chicago 2, Til.; 7,444; ; é 
BC. Mcbauehan. ,444; Exec. Sec., Dr. 
utdoor Cleanliness Ass’n of the City of N. Y¥. 
(1930), 139 East 57th St., New York bo. Nye 
300; Sec., Mrs. R. Foster Duryea. } 

Outdoor Life Federation, Maryland (1937), 29 S. 
Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md.; Pres., G, C. Swope. 

Owls, Order of (1904), Owl Bldg., 31. Wethers- 
field Ave., Hartford, Conn.; 245,000; Sup. Sec., 
T._B. Kleiman. 

P. E. 0. Sisterhood (1869); Corr. Sec., Gertrude 
P. Tomhave, 137 Summit Ave., Montevideo, Minn. 

Pacific Relations, Institute of (1926), 129 East 
52d St., New York City; address communications 
to_secretary. 


Pan American Society (1912), 630 Fifth Ave; 
New York City; address communications to sec- _ 


retary. 

Pan American Union (1890), 17th St. & Con- 
stitution Ave., Washington 6, D. C.; 21 American 
Republics; agidress communications to the Direc- 
tor General. 

Paper and Pulp Ass’n, American (1878), 122 
East 42d St., New York 17, N. ¥.; 16 divisiongl 
ass’ns; Exec. Sec., E. W. Tinker. # 

Parenthood Federation of America Planned 
(1921), 501 Madison Ave., New: York 22, N. Y'; 
10,000: Sec., Mrs. Walter N, Rothschild. 

Parents and Teachers, Nat’l Congress of (1897), 
600 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill.; 3,487,138; 
Dir., Ruth A. Bottomly. - if 

Park Ass’n of N. Y. City (1928), 295 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 7,000; Exec. Dir., John 
Gilland Brunini. 

Park Executives, 2 
Box 422, Rockford, Ill.; 700; Exec. Sec., Will 
O. Doolittle. 

Parks, National Conference on State (1921), 901 
Union Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C.; Exec. Sec., 
Harlean James. ae 

Patriotic Society, American Nat'l (1931), .130 
West Jefferson St., Pittsfield, Il; Sec. A. B. 
Caughlan. 

Patrolmen’s Benevolent Ass’n of N. ¥. C. (1894), 

te) 


63 Park Row, New York City; Sec. C. J, Mona-_ 


han. 


Pen 
Suite 408 Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C.;_ad- 
dress communications to executive secretary. 
Pennsylvania Society (1899), Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York 22; N. Y.; 1,800; Sec., ‘Robert 


Mazet. 
People’s Lobby’ (1928), 1410 H. St., N.. W., 
Washington 5, D. C.;. 4,550; Sec. Benjamin Cc. 


Marsh, Rm. 308, as above. 
Petroleum Geologists, American Ass’n of (1917), 
708 Wright Bldg., Tulsa 3, Okla.; 4,550; Bus. 
J. P. D. Hull, Box 979, Tulsa 1, Okla. y 
Petroleum Institute, American (1919), 50 West 


50th St., New York 20, N. ¥.; 4,500; Sec., Li 

, Walker. : } 
Pharmaceutical Ass’n, American (1852), 2215 

Constitution Ave., N.. W., Washington T. Darks 


Adm. Sec., Dr. Robert P. Fische 
Philatelic Society, American 
lege, Pa.; 6,500; Exec. Sec., H. Clay Musser. 
Philological Ass’n, American (1869), 1,014; Sec., 
Stanley B. Smith, Schoolcraft, Mich. 
Philosophical Ass’n, American (1900), 875; Sec., 
Prof. Cornelius Kruse, Wesleyan University, Mid- 
dletown, Conn. 
Philosophical Society, 
5th St., Philadelphia 6, Pa.; 
foreign members; Exec. Sec:, 
Physical Society, American (1899), 


University, New York 27, N. Y¥.; 8,900; Sec., Karl '— 


K., Darrow. 
Physicians, 
zene Bs he eeuahi 25, Fa 5 
. R. Loveland. 
Physicians, Ass’n of American (1885), 250; Sec., 
Dr. bee xaos Wearn, c/o Lakeside Hospital, Cleve- 
land 6, Ohio. 7 
Physics, American Institute of (1931), 57 East 
55th St., New York 22, N. ¥.; Dir., Henry A. 


American (1921), 1790 
N. ¥.; 2,460; Exec. Sec., 


American: College of (1915), 4200 


Barton. ‘ 
Physiotherapy _ Ass’n, 
Broadway, New York 19, 
Mildred O. Elson. 
Piano Manufacturers 
eee 221 No. LaSalle St., 


on “Society (1820). Pilgrim Hail, Court St., 


uth, Mass.: Sec., Henry W. Roval. s 
PPuerina of the U. S. (1904), 17 Bast 42d St., 
New York City; address communivations to sec- 
reo 1001 Persons 


ternational (1921), I 
Pilot Club Taterni coo in 160. clubs in 23 states 


Ass’n of America, Nat'l 
Chicago 1, Til.; Sec., 


American Institute of (1898), | 


Women, Nat’l League of American (1897), - 


an., | 


helis. i 
(1886), State Col- 


5,439; Exec, Sec., » 


ina ormer (1926),) 


"596 


Box 13. Three Rivers, Mich.; 4,000; Gr. Diapason, 
Chet Shafer. 

Planned Parenthood Federation (see Parent- 
hood Federation of America). 

Planning Officials, American Society of (1935), 
1313 East 60th St., Chicago 37, Il.; 1, 300; Exec. 
Dir., Walter H. Blucher. 

Plattsbure, Society of (1933), 1,000; Organizing 
Dir., James N. MacLean, 84. William St., New 
York City. 

Polar Society, American (1935), American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, Central Park West at 
Tith St., New York 24, N. ¥.; 581; Sec., August 
Howard. 

Police Ass’n, a Y. Veteran (1891), 150 Nassau 
St., New York 7, N. Y.; 1,500; Sec.-Treas., James 
J. Gegan. 

Polish National Alliance of Brooklyn (1903), 155 


Noble St., Brooklyn 22, N. Y¥.; 17,735; Sec., Joseph 
A, ‘Glowacki. 

Polish National Alliance of the U. S. (1880), 
1514 W. Division St., Chicago 22, Ill.; address 


| communications to secretary. 


' New York 3, N. 


of (1889), 3457 Walnut St., 


‘York City; 75 member clubs; 


{ ional 
State Soc. ‘of Professional). 


asisy 122 Hast 42d St., 
Sec. 


Political Science Ass’n, American (1903), North- 
western University, Evanston, Il.; 3, 300; Sec.- 
Treas., Prof. Kenneth Colegrove. 

Political and Social Science, American Academy 
Philadelphia 4, Pa.; 
10,500; Sec,, Dr. J. P. Lichtenberger. 

Ass'n, U. S. (1890), 250 Bark ~Ave., New 
address communi- 


Polo 


euions to the chairman. 
Poor, Association for Improving the Condition 
of (1843) (see Community Service Society of New 


York). 
Portuguese Continental Union of U. S. A. (1929), 
901. Boylson‘St., Boston 15, Mass.; 5, 452; Sec., 


Anibal S. Franco. 
Power Boat Ass’n American (1903), 410 Ameri- 
can Security Bldg., Washington 5, LD. C.; 70,000; 
Exec. Sec., W. J. McManus. 
Power Engineers (see Engineers, Nat’l Ass’n 5f). 
Presbyterian Historical 3 852), 520 With- 
erspoon Bidg., Philadelphia Pa. 205; Man., 
reas Charles A. Anderson. 

Press Ass’n, Nat’l Amateur (1876), 202 Rose- 
land E., Springfield, Ohio; 375; Pres., Willametta 
Turnepseed. 

Press Ass’n of America, United Amateur (1895), 


815 Lowman Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash.; 500; Sec., 
Roy Erford. ° 

Press Photographers Ass’n of N. (1915), 220 
East 42d St., New York 17, N.. L:: 160; Sec., 


‘Morris Gordon. 


Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, American 
Society for the (1866), 50 Madison Ave., New York 
10, N. Y¥.; 6,500; » address communications to 
Executive Vice-President. , 

Prevention of Cruelty to Children (see Children, 
New York Society for). 

‘Prevention of War tere A Nat’l Council for). 

ison Ass'n, Amer. (1870), 136 aa 15th St., 

850; Gen. Sec., R. Cass. 
Prison Ass'n. of New York (1884); Tis East 15th 
ae New York 3, N. Y.; 1,050; Gen. Sec., R: 


Produce Exchange, New York (1861), 2 Broad- 
way, New York 4 N° Y.; 566 regular, 90 associated 
members; Man. Dir., Laurel Duval. 

Professional Ball layers of America (see Ball 
Players of America). 

Professional Baseball Leagues 
Leagues, Nat’l Ass'n). 

Professi Engineers (see Engineers, 


(see Baseball 
AS 9 


Understanding, 
Ave., New York 


motion of International 
Ass’n for the (1944), 247 Park 


City; Exec. Dir., Ada Siegel. 
Propagation the Faith, Society for rae oe 
ag Serer 1898 in U. S.); 109 East 38th St., 


New York 16, N. Y.; Nat'l Dir. for U. S., R. Rev. 
Msgr. Thomas J. ‘NicDonnell 

Protestant Chaplains Association; P. AA a os 
901, Grand Central Annex, New York 17, 

Psychiatric Ass’n, American (1844), a iodebs 
feller Place, New_York 20; N. Y.; 4.381: Cg 
mS Austin M. Davies, Rm. 924-25, 

Public Education eres (1895). 20 West 
40th St,, New York 18, 1,200; ‘Dir. + Mrs. 


Samuel A, Lewisohn. : 
Public Health Ass’n, American (1873), 1780 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; 10,000; Exec. 


Sec., Dr. Reginald M. Atwater, 

Public Health Nursing, Nat’l Organization for 
eng 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 

1,080 individuals, 355 agencies; Gen. Dir., "Ruth 
Wanita, 


Public Welfare Ass’n, American (1930), 1313 rat H 
‘60th. St., Chicago 37, Hl.; 


2,700; Dir., Howard L 


p and Paper Industry, Technical Ass’n of the 
New York 17, N. Y.; 
»400;- Agen Macdonal d. 
Purchasing A) Naat w araf n of 
Park Plac Place, » New eink 7, N. ¥.; 9,200; 


Ruseell. 


1918) 
XeC, Bec. i 


United States—Associations and Societies 


tution Ave, ~ N. W 


Queens ar iaeeeuaner ih (see Cha 
Commerce, Borough. 0: 

International (1919), 1719 E 
Washington 6, D. C.; 4,100; Gen, 


ao = 
elle 
-gscley- Association, Watts ‘Hunts (005), 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 400; addr = 
munications to secretary: 

Racing Commissioners, Nat’l Ass’n- of St . 
be i Bor 18 Lexington, Ky; 85; 5&8 
hos nderwoo 
Radio Artists, American Federation of ae 
West aa, St., Yew York City; 18, 000; Nat’ re 
Sec., Emily H 
Radio Engineers, Instttnte of €1912), a0 a 
42d St., New York 18, N. Y.; 13,500; Sec., Hara 
Pratt. 
Radio Relay League, ee ae (1914), 38, 
Salle Rd., West Hartford 7, Conn.; 33, 641; S 
Kenneth B. Warner. ’ 
Radio Union, Int’l Amateur (1925), 38 La S 
Rd., West Hartford 7, a 36 member societ# 
Sec., Kenneth B. Warne 

Radio Writers Guild (1937), 6 East 39th & 
New York 16, N. Y.; 4,900; Nat’l Sec., Doros 
Bryant. 
Railroads, Ass’n of American (1934), 
tation Bide. Washington 6, D. C.; 
lines; Sec., J. Forster. 
Railway Gisineas Association (1908), 38 
Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill.; 420; Exec. 
Pres., P. Harvey Middleton. 
Railway Engineers Association, American (18 SI 


® 


136 syst 


59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Iil.; addr 
communications to secretary. 

Rainbow Division Veterans, Nat’l Ass’n (gil 
P. O. Box 342, Roanoke 3, Va.; 6,042; Sec., 
Allen Gibbons: 

Real Estate Boars of. N. Y¥. (1896), 12 
41st St., New York 17, N. Y.; 2,221; Exec. ts 

. Jones W. Mersereau. : 

Recreation Ass’n, National (1906), 315 Fou 
Ave., New York 10, N. Re 11,579 contribute 
Sec. to Board, Susan M. 

Cross, American National (1881), ite 
bet D and E, Washington 13, D. C.; address con 
munications to secretary. 

ed Men, Improved Order of (1834), 15235 
ohare Ave., Philadelphia 30, Pa.; 144,793; 
H. Stetser. 

Ret formed Church of the U. S., Board of 
eign Missions (1838), 1505 Race ates Sear oe 
2, Sec., A. V. Casselman. & 
" Relvigersting Engineers (see Engineers, a 

oc. 0 ; 


Regional Plan Aa Sah 205 pee sand 
New York 17, N. Y!; . 

Regular~Veterans Riseoelashan? (1934), Hiisy Nas 
St., N. W., Washington 5, D, C.; 35,000; /Ne 
Commander, William M. Floyd. 

Regular Veterans Woman's A (1938) 
1203 31st St., N. W., Washington, rc 
communications to secretary: i 

Religious Education, Int’l Council of 29) 
ue: wore Ave., Chicago 1, Ill.; Gen. Sec., R 


Research Council, National (1916), 2101 Con 
mngion 25, D. Ci: 


Exec, Sec., win . Ke 
Reserve Officers Ass’n of the ‘U. S.’ (1923) 
Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., Washington 6, Da 
25,000; Exec. Sec., Brig. Gen. E. A. Evans. 
Restaurant Ass’n, National (1919), 8 So. Mic) 
gan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill.; 5,000; Exec. Vice-Prek 
Frank J.’ Wiffier Vi. ‘ 
Retail Credit Ass’n (see Credit Ass’n_ Nat’l). 
Retail Dry Goods Ass’n, National 000 sto el 
West 31st St., New York 1, N. Y.; 17,000 
G ew Hahn. 
& Dry Goods ‘Ass’n 


gs 
a Ass’n, Greater New York). 
il Jewelers ‘Ass’n (see Jewelers Ass'n, 


Nat’l Retail). 
evolver Ass’n, United States (1900), 5 


St. Springfield, Mass.; 3,000; Sec., Col. 
ones. 
Rifle Ass’n of vege Rattors (1871) 


Rhode Island Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. 
250,000; Sec., G. B, Lister. 
sett Renaematte a SiR, GaN os 
as! on ineer-Di 
Charles M. Uph 
Rocket 
St., 


et Hopebn American (1930), 130 West + 
8) NL X37 350: G. Edw 
Pendray. 


New York 1 5 C., 2 
Roleo Ass’n, National eg 1102" ore 
Drive, Gladstone, Mich.; hat ee n, D 


BE ne ee th 

kay perators Ass’n of. e 

aspe Bras Woodward Ave., Detroit, M 

‘address communications to ne hag 

Roosevelt Memorial Association (19 We 
Roosevelt House, 28 East 20th St., 

N. Y.; address communications to" the 


United States—Associations and Societies 597 


er (1898), B Box 687, Harris- 


ts. CA 

(AMORC) (1918, in U.S. 

S clan Park, gan pose, Calif.; 35,000; Ree, 
‘Eo Sriniane, Society of (1909), See House, 321 


(1926), 1060 Broad St., Ne : 
ects eerie 
ES porters ae n, National (1899), 150 
Nassau St., New York . : 
Boas, ork 7, N. ¥.; 1,550; See., Louis 
Se erage pees eis (1906), 1 Madison Ave.,. 


R ‘Societ: 
By Pa.; & sido; 
Rosicrucian 


© 


fest Hy habe oe York 25, N. Y.; Sec.-Gen., | New York 1 Y.; 180: Sec., Godfrey Dewey 
Bien vane A i 
otary International (1905), 35 E. Wacker Drive, | New ti Avene spcoiation GSD), 270 Sixth Ave, 


: “apes eg 5,420 clubs, 245,000 members; Sec., 
Vv 

: hy Tabie International (1922), 171 Shirley- 
BVOY Hotel, Denver 2, Colo.; 1,100; Sec.-Treas., 
mes andrum. 

owing Association, Intercollegiate (1895), Bilt- 
ot re Hotel, New York 17, N. Y.; 5 colleges— 
iolumbia, Cornell; Navy, Pennsylvania, Syracuse; 
EC ~Treas., Asa S. Bushnell. 

Boyal Arcanum, Supreme Council (1877), Box 
Sta. A, Boston 18, Mass.; 55,000; Sec., Herbert 
‘Hotchkiss. 


Ski Ass’n of America, National (1904), Broad St., 
Barre, Mass.; 213 clubs, 23,000 members; Pres., 
Roger Langley, Box 33, Barre, Mass. ‘ 

Social Hygiene Ass’n, be car or (1914), 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; 5,464; Sec., Bailey 
B. Burritts "| 

Social Sciences, Nat’l Institute of cers 271 | 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. ¥.; 550; Sec., 
Rosina Hahn. 

Social Work, Nat’l Conference of (1872), 82 No. 
High St., Columbus 15, Ohio; 5,500; Sec., Howard, 


Safety Council, National (1913), 20 No. Wacker R._ Knight. 
ave, Chicago 6, Ill; 7,139; Sec., R.-b. Forney. poe, Ween ee ial ae of 1000) eee 


Andrew’s Society of the State of N. ¥. 
isa). ee East 22nd St., New York 10, N. Y.; 
30; Rec. Sec., Allan MacBain Stewart. 
%. David’s Society of the State of New York 
35). 289 Fourth Ave., New York City; address 
bmmunications to secretary. 
it. George’s Society of New br al (1770), 15 
floore St., New York 4, N. Y.; 860; G. N. B. 
Jatkind, Rm. 3345, 130 Broadway, “nave York 5, 


Sec., Joseph P. Anderson. 

Society of the Cincinnati (1783), | Anderson 
House, 2118 Mass. Ave., N.. W., Washington 8, ° 
D. C.; address communications to secretary. 

Sociological Society, American (1905), U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington 25) 0D Os 
1,242; Sec., Conrad Taeuber. " ? 

Softball Association, Amateur (1933), May ito 
Nov., Lakewood Elks Bldg., Lakewood, Qhio; Nov. 
to May, Municipal Pier, een Petersburg, Fla.; 600,- 
000 teams; Exec. Sec., J. Pauley. 

Sojourners, National Magit). 702 Albee Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.; 15,000; address communicatiens 
to secretary. 

Sons of The American Legion (see American, 


alph A. Urish, Apt. 2, as above 
Save the Children Federation (i932), 1 Madison 
., New York 10, N. ¥.; Exec.. pir., John R. 


Save-the-Redwoods oods League (1918), 250 Adminis- | Legion, Sons of THe). 

on g., Univ. of California, Berkeley 4, Sons of the American Revolution, Nati Eocene 

if:; 11,000; Adm. Sec., Aubrey Drury “ aa 1227 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, 
ss ‘ utual (see Mutual. Savings G.; 16,500; Sec..Gen., Frank B. Steele. : 

nks). sane ae the American Revolution, Empire State 


Seciety (1890), Hotel Plaza, New York 19, IN, SF 
2,500; Sec., Maj. Chas. A. DuBois. 

Sons of the American Revolution, New York 
Chapter (1918), Hotel vy os aid Bi: 19, N. ¥.; 
1,200; Sec., Maj. Chas. DuB 

Sons of Confederate Vetcrsas “(1896) Rm, 301 
Law Bldg., Richmond, Va.; 15,000; address com- 
munications to secretary. 

Sons of Italy, Grand Lodge (1911), 231 ‘Bast 
14th St., New York City; 10,000; address com- 
munications to secretary 


Savings Banks, National Association of Mutual 
1 320) , 60 East 42d St., New York 17, N . Y.; 534; 
iress communications to koucantt 
‘Savings and Loan League, (1892), 221 No. 
alle St., Chicago 1, Ill.; 3, L538 ‘associations and 
0-OD vr banks; Exec. Vice Pres., Morton 
Beenie and Historic Preservation Society, Amer- 
(1895), 287 Convent Ave., New York City; 
Merrill Denison. 
ool Art League of N. ¥. City (1909) = Liv- 


ngsto Bréoklyn 2, N. ¥.; 24,546; Sec., 
2 a ee Ave., Jersey City 6, N. J.; 16,227; Sec., Alexander 


hool Garden Ass’n of New York a 121 | Sudnik, Jr. 
Yi a a, 20, Exec. Sons of the Republic of Texas (1921), gee: 
a ee ae Pres., James Shaw, 905 A, West 34th St., Austin 


ice-Pres., Van Evrie Kilpatrick. 
schools and Colleges Association, American 
1914), 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City; 
ddress communications to the secretary 
Science, American Ass’n for the Advanchment of 
1848). Smithsonian Institution Bldg., Washing- 
on D. G.; 27,053; Permanent Sec., F. R- 


Texas. 
Sons of the Revolution, General ina ame), 
30 States & Dist. of Columbia; 10,000; Sec 

Hoyt Garrod Post, 4 Linwood bay Winite “plains, 


Fraunces ae a 54 Pearl St., New York ee Wises 


foulton. 2,000; Sec., J. Wilbur Tovell. 


» Scien A f (1934); 
BS. a arta rae i et 1fi8 Sons of st: Patrick (see Friendly Sons of St. 
7St., N W., Washington 6 Gi? Sec, Frank | Patrick). 


: Wash- Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil War, Com- 
at: stor gfe Asiociated eect 330 tat Bug's 4 mandery- Oe ney Sone Trust Bldgy, 
Sciences, National Academy of gh 2101 H. H Tt 


C stitution a Sivichie Wastenescn 00th Dent “838), pd Muetoel Bldg., New York 7, 
| Sciences, ‘New York Academy of ee Central ec., Julius Isaacs. 
Ss of oH n, Order of (renamed B’ nai Zion). 
ark West & 79th St., New York 24, .; 2,400; ons 0: io ps a a enamel Be ee tae 


Sorop t 
(1921), 1530 Chestnut St., Pipe agit.’ 2, Pa. 


* Southern Council of Resea ne “fi939), Chmn., 
Garland R. Farmer, P. O. Box 472, Henderson, 
Texas. 

Southern Society, New. York (1886), 165 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y.; 800; Hig Harter F. 


Wright, Ere Trinity Pl., New York 6 
S 


sxec. Sec., Mrs. Eunice Thomas Mine 

‘Scottish Clans, Order of, Royal Clan (1878), 

me Little Bldg., Boston 16, Mass.; 18,224; Royal 
, Thomas R. 


"Pp. Gibb. 
Actors. Guild (1933), a 7046 Hollywood 


ie myer weod 28, Calif.; 7,500; Sec., 


National (1893), 115 Hast 40th 
300; Sec., Eleanor M. Mellon. 
Institute of Ne York (1 a 2 


Dir. 2 
"3 East 67th St., 
stitute. It opened 
the late Thomas 


57th St., New York 19, N. Ss rma Keith. 
Spanish War NW cterane ‘United (1904), 40 G St., 
N. E., Washington 13, . ©.; 85,000; ‘am. Ge en., 


de ‘Callan. 
i inne Uv. ‘Ss. Navy, Society of (1905), 
Washington, C.; 650; Sec., Kathryn R. Nor- 
man, R.F.D. 4 * Alexandria, Va. 

Standard Associvtion, American (1918), 70 Bast 
45th St., eh York ae ei ve rig 1 Cee 
tions, 2,000 ompany Members, ; 

Stars and Base Order of the (1938), Law 


Bldg,, Richmond, Va.; 500; address communica- 
tions to secretary. 


Seamen’s he Society, American (1928), 115 
th Ave.» New York 10, N. ¥.; Sec., R H. L 

jeamen’s Service, United (1942), 39 Broadway, 
New umon’s, Service, z- Exec? Dire De P: age 
Shoei se pe ‘Geis 1201 16th 
Washington 6, D. C.; 10,003; Exec. 


apace Council, a Amerlen. i9at), at 21 West 


F * Sec., C. C. 
ea ory Ase, Malionsd Cisia), 214 Madi- 
aa rie 7 work 1 , N: Y.; Exec. Vice Pres., 


igo Preservation’ Ass’n, American 


Midland Bldg., Snap Obie: Sa commu: 
ative vice pres 

orotate G exact. Council of (1925), 1313- boat 

oe St., Chicago 37, Tli.; 48 States & B51) 


Dir., Prank Bane. 
State Parks, National 1 Conference on asa), ori 


Sons of Poland, Ass’n “Of the (1903), 665 Newark | 


Ms Wad 
‘Sons of the Revolution, State of N. (1876), 


American Society "Gs, 260, Wat 


State Founders Society of America (1902), ees 


598 


Union Trust Bldg., Washington 5, D, C.; address 
communications to executive secretary 

State Universities, Nat’l Ass’n of 1895), 223 
Frank Strong Hall, Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence, 
an. 51; Sec, Deane W. Malott. 


N, Staten Island Chamber of Commerce “(see Cham- 
De 


cations to president. 


' Wabash Ave., 


. Sec., Miss A 


St., Chicago 3, Ill.; 


‘way, Covin, 


r of Commerce, Stalen Island). 

Statistical ssociation, . American (1839), 1603 K 
t.,'N. W., Washington, D. C.; 3,308; Sec., Lester 
8. Kelloge. 

Steamship Historical Society of America (1931), 
Peabody Museum, Salem, Mass.; 240; Pres., Leland 
D. Wood, 62 Broad St., Norwich, Conn 

Steel Founders’ Society of America (1902), 920 
Midland Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio;.210; Exec. 'Sec., 
Raymond L. Collier. 

Steuben Society of America (1919), Suite 2003, 
369 Lexington Ave., New York City; address com- 
munications to national secretary. 

‘Stock Exchange, Chicago (1882), 120 So. La Salle 
300; Sec., Carl E. Ogren. 
Stock Exchange, New York (1792), are ‘Wall St., 
New York 5, N. Y.; 1,375; Sec., John C. Korn 
Student Volunteer Movement (1886), 156 Fifth 

New York 10, N. Y.; Eateg is AS als 


Sugar Brokers ge n, National 1 (2903), 129 Front 
St., New York 5, N. Y.; Exec. Sec., J. D. Hege- 
man, Jr. 

Summer Club, William Graham (1914), 139 W. 
Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill.; address communi- 


Sunbathing Ass’ Bs Amer. (1932), Mays Landing, 
N. J.; Sec., Isley Boone. 
Suppression of Vice, N. Y. Society ee the (1873), 


215 West 22d St., New York 11, N. ; 300; Sec., 
John S.*Sumner. 

Surf Fishing Club, East End (1931) Box 172, 
pporent, EL N. Y.; 500;.Sec., Everett A. 
rown 


Surgeons, American College of (1913), Sec., War- 
field M. Firor, M.D., Johns-Hopkins Hospital, Bal- 
timore, Md 

T ‘able Tennis Ass’n, U. 8. (1933), 547 Insurance 
echiare Bldg., Des Moines 9, Iowa; 1,600; Sec., 
Helen ' Baldwin. 


many, Society of (or Columbian Order) 
(1786), 233 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 
1,000; ‘Sec., Edward J, McCullen. 
Tax Ass’n, National (1907), c/o Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D. C.; 1,500; Sec., 
Raymond E, Manning. 


Teachers, American eae: of (1916), 506 S. 
Chicago 5, Ill.; 40,000; Exec. Sec., 
Irvin R. Kuenzii. 

Teachers of English, Nat’l Council of (1911), 
211 W. 68th St., Chicago 21, Ill.; 8,000; Sec., W 


Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, American 
Ass’n of (1917), Denison University, Granville, 
Ohio; 3,000; Sec.-Treas., Graydon S, De Land. 

Tempiars’ of Honor and Temperance (1845), 37 
cry St., New Haven, Conn.; Nat’l Pres., John 


Textiles, National ho acy m of (1872), 389 Fifth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 154; Sec., Miss Irene L. 


Blunt. 

Theodore Rooseyelt-Navy Day Larue (1922), 
126 East 54th St., New York 22, Pade ig 
Joseph J. Bruno; Sec., Evelyn J. 

Theological Schools, American Assn “or (1922), 
744 Jackson Pl., N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; 10 
eonaee: Exec. \Sec., Dr. Gould Wickey, Suite’ 203, 
as above. 

Theosophical Society (1875), 1061 State aoe 

na, Calif.; Sec. Gen., John P. Van Mat 

Theosophical Society in America (1875), “Olcott, i 
Wheaton, Ill.; Nat’l Pres., James S, Perkins; Nat?l 
mn E, Kerr. 

Thirty Fourth Street- Berg at 4 ‘Ass’n_ (1918), 
47 West 34th St., New York 1, N, ¥.; 100; S 
William G. Kretch. 

Title Ass’n, American (1907) 409 Griswold St., 

Detroit 26, Mich.; 2,250; Exec. Sec., James E. 


Wilbur Hatfield. 


' Sheridan, 


» Ave., New York 17, 


‘(age 341 Madison Ave., New York 17 


‘New York 32, .N. 


Toastmasters Weenie (1924), 227 No. 
Broadway, Santa: Ana, igre -} 7,125 members, 325 
eee, Sec., Ralph C. Smedley. 

bacco Merchants Association of the mee 8. 
, ¥.; 


address communications to managing director. 
Tool Engineers (see Engineers, Amer. Soc. of). 
Torch Clubs, Internat rae, Ass’n (1924), 519 
White Bldg., Buffalo 2, ; 3,000; Sec.-Treas., 


Irving a _Kempleton, 
Town The (1894 as Teague for yay tical 
rauentions Aas West 43d Be pia oe 18, N. 
Pres., George V. 
ffic Club of New York (1906) ‘Hotel Biltmore, 
2,000; Sec. Burtis, 
“Aimeitean (1882), oa Madison 
Coys, S10! Gen. Sec., Guy C. 


, , 


Transit Ass’ n, 


Hecker. 
Transportation Ass’n America (1935), ee Ww. 


~ Adams St., Chicago, Ill.: 4,000; Sec., E, C. Krogh. 
3° Trapshooting Aeahanitins Amateur cig3) Van: 
» dalia, Ohio; 15,000; Sec., L. M. Krieg. 


United ‘Stolen Aaedsanens aha Societies 


eC. + 


’ a 
= ‘ 


Travelers Aid Society of New York (4905 

East 44th St., New es A, INOS e 5,000; 

Dir... Katherine E. Youn : 

Trotting Association, jaited States (1938 

Main St., Hartford, Conr!; Exec. Vice Pres.,- 
Duncan. 

American (1933) 

C.; 52. a 


Trucking Associations, 
16th St., N. W., Washington 6, 
State associations; Man. Dir., Sohn W tan 
True Sisters, United Order (1846), The ©! 
House, 150 West 85th St., New York 24, N. 
9,000; Sec., Mrs. Louis Michel. 
Tuberculosis Ass’n, National (1904), 1790 B: 
N. Y.; 3,006; Man. 


‘250 Park 

New York 17, Sec Helen Ede 

Turners, Acicatnan: (188) 8735 E. Jefferson 
Detroit 14, Mich.; 45,000: Sec., Emil Pletd. 

* Typo thetae America, United (1887), 
15th St. N. W.,. Wash. 5, D. €.; Exec. 
L. Irving Lamphier. 

Underwriters, American Institute 
(1898), 99 John St., New York 7, N. = 84 4 < 
panies; Sec., Ernest G. Driver. 
Underwriters Ass’n, Life, of the City. of “ ; 


pt | 


ee Hotel Penasylvania, New York 1, N. 
1,877; Exec. Man., Thomas Sterli ee 
Underwriters, Nat’l Board of e - (1866) 
John St., New York 7, N. Y.; Gen. Man., We 
Mallalieu. x 
Union for Democratic Action (1940), 166 ~ 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill.; 10,000; Sec. now 
Y. Williams. 
Unitarian Laymen’s League (1919), 25 Bea 
St., Boston 8, Mass.; 4,200; Sec., Winslow Che 
Sisson. 

Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian Won 
General Alliance of (1890), 25 Beacon St., Boston 
Mass.: Sec., Mrs. J. Edward Donnellan. 

Unitarian Sunday School Society (1827), 
Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass.; 1,331; Exec. Be! 
Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler. 

Unitarian Youth, American (1896), 25 Beacic 
St., Boston 8, Mass.; Sec, Priscilla Peirce 

Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian Wome 
General ae Sect of oe 25 Beacon St, Boston 
Mass.: Sec., Mrs. J. Edward Domnellan, 

United American War Veterans of the Unit; 
States (1918), 478 Broad St., Newark 2, N.ja 
address communications to secretary. 

(see Hos} 


United Hospital Fund 
Fund of N.Y.) 

United Nations, American Ass’n for the ( 
new name, Feb. 1, 1945); 45 East 65th St., 
York 21, N. Y.; Nat’l Dir., Clark M. Eichelberg 

United Press Associations (1907), 220 Bast 
St., New York 17, N. ; Pres., Hugh Bail 
Sec., R. °H. Fancher. 

United Seamen’s Service (1942), 39 Broadw 
New York 6, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., Douglas P. Falcone 

United Service Organizations _ eee. hee Se at 
Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y.; Cc. 
Kramer, Jr. 

Universalist Youth Fellowship (see Youth 
lowship, Universalist) . 
University Extension Ass’n, National gies 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind.; 64 in: 
tions; Sec., W. S. Bittner. 

University Frolessims. American Ass’n of (191 
1155 16th St., W., Washington 6, D. C.; 16,91 

gnivesy ‘Women, Amer, Ass’n of (1881), 
I St, N. W..W: D, C.; address communi 
Gen. Sec., Ralph E. Himstead. 
tions to general ceo . 

Urban gue of Greater ae York (1944) 
West 136th St., New York 30, N. Y.; 2,000; 
Sec., Edward 8. Lewis. 

Veterans Ass'n, ° So (1932), 271 Mad 
Ave., New York 16, N Sec., John 'R. Dunlap, 

Veterans of Foreign ware of the U. S. (18 
Broadway at 34th St., Kansas City 2, 
1,000,000; Adjt. Gen., R. B. 

Veterans o! Foreign Wars i 
Auxiliary (1913), 406 West 34th St., Kansas Citi 
2, Mo.; 250,000; Nat’l Sec.-Treas., Grace H 

Veterinary Medical Ass’n, American (1863), 
s. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill.;. 8,800; 
Dr [seas Hardenbergh. 

Veterans of World War Il, American ‘( 
Nat’l Commander, Jack Hardy, ar Pesci in 

Vocational Ass’n, American st 
mont Ave... Washington 5, D. °33,000) Exe: 
Sewialt It * Whites a Socict: of 

a man y America 1936 
301, a8 Pulton ote eee ead, ‘ ; 


dS R. Jones, 377 Anchor . 


ed 
lex) 


witlion: ‘Len 1893 
oe No. peanigrn (at , 


Exec. Sec., O 
War of 1812, General Society of . ioe 
New York City; addres: 


Lexington Ave., 
munications to to"secretary-general. 


War Fund, National (1943), 46 Cedar St., New 
5, N. co Sec., Ralph Hayes. 
War Moth American (1917), 1240 Pennsyl- 
D Bch Denver 3, Colo.; Corr. Sec., Mrs. Cora 
| War, National Council for the Preventiop of 
921), 1013 18th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; 
tec. Sec., Frederick ‘J. Libby. . 
| Water Works Ass’n, American (1881), 500 Fifth 
Baked York 18, N. Y.; 5,631; Sec., Harry E. 
Weights and Measures, American Institute of 
916), 33 Rector St., New’ York 6, N. Y.; address 
pmmunications to the secretary. 
West Side Ass’n of Commerce (1925), 330 West 
. New York 18, N. Y¥.; 1,000; Man.*Dir., 
ames W. Danahy. 
| Westchester County Children’s Ass’n (1914), 8 
Hurch St., White Plains, N. Y.; 4,000; Exec. Dir., 
Edith J. Mitchell, Rm. 502, as above. 
fe Dry Geods Institute (see Dry Goods 
Wildlife Institute, American (1935), 822 In- 
estment Bidg., Washington 5, D. C.; address com- 
inications to the secretary. 
William Graham Sumner Club (1914), 139 W. 
@n Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill.; 567; Pres., W. FP. 
eter, Rm. 1025, as above. 
oman Geographers, Society of (1925), 1117 
arr Bldg., 910 17th St., N. W., Washington 6, 
. ©.; 300; Sec., Mrs. Benita S. Harris. 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union (1874), 
10 Chicago Ave, Evanston, Ill.; 400,000; Sec., 
Grace Matheson, 
Woman’s Int’l] Bowling Congress (see Bowling 
Sngress, Woman’s Int’l). 
‘Woman’s Roosevelt Memorial (1919), 
heodore Roosevelt House, 28 East 20th St., New 
Rg N. ¥.; 512; Sec., Mrs. Sherman Post 


Ass’n 


’ ; 


Women Voters, Nat’l League’ of (1920), 1726 
ackson Pl., N. W., Washington 6, D, C.; 60 
ec., Mrs. Daniel Earles._ : 
Women Voters, N. ¥. League of (1919), 461 
purth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 6,668; Exec. Sec., 
ioe Boardman. 
iomen’s Aid Society for the Relief of Widows 
nd Orphans (1844), Hotel Astor, New York 19, 
7. Y.: 266; Sec., Mrs. Robert D. Howard. 
Women’s American ORT (1927), 212 Fifth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y.; 20,000; Sec., 
ireman. 
iomen’s Clubs, General Federation of (1890), 
N‘St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C.; 2,500,000; 
Pres., Mrs. LaF ell Dickinson. ) 
Women’s Clu Nat’l Federation of Business 
ind Professional (1919), 1819 Broadway, New York 
b3, N. ¥.; 90,300; Exec. Sec., Louise Franklin 


ache. 

Women’s Education & Industrial Union (1877), 

64 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass.; 3,806; Sec., 

fary H. Tolman. 

" Women’s Industrial League for Peace and Free- 
(1915), 1734 F St. . W., Washington 6, 

.C.; address communications to the executive 


eretary. 

Women’s Medical Ass’n of N. Y. City (1900), 250; 
ec., Dr. Margaret M. Klumpp, 114 East 54th St., 
few York City. 

Women’s National Republican Club (1921), 3 
fest 51st St., New York 19, N. Y.; 4,000; Rec. Sec., 
s. Walter H. Mallory. 

“Women’s Trade Union League (1903), 247 Lex- 


r 


‘The American Seamen’s Friend Society, organ- 
ized in 1828, is a national society. Christian but 
mdenominational; cooperates with all who aid sea- 
nen, particularly merchantmen. It established 
first Sailors’ Home in New York City in Cherry 

st in 1842 and supervised the colored seamen’s 
sarding House kept by William P. Powell as early 


s 1839. H y 

“Almost since its foundation it has sup lied books 
or vessels sailing’ from the Port of New York. 
yuring 1944 it has donated more than 65,000 books 


azines exclusive for the use of seamen; one 


Ni 
ah 

van St., Brooklyn. ‘Be 
§ containing more than 30 of the most used. 
fecal books have been supplied to various 
nizations in many pours for the use of seamen, 
he society conducts an Information Service 


317-18 Machinists Bldg 
direct & 


Margaret , 


at Seamen 550 st 20th 
"York City, and the other at Bethelaniys ao 


i * 
i 
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ington Ave., New York 16, N. ¥.: : 
Sec., Katherine Burke. say get a et 


Women’s Trade Union League, National (1903), 
Washington 1 PE ¢ 3. 
affiliated, 1,000,000; Sec.-Treas., Blisabeth 


Christman. 


Woodmen of Atmerica, Modern (1883), 1504 Third 


Ave., Rock Island, Ill.; 406,490; Sec., J. G. Ray. 
Woodmen Circle, Supreme Forest (1895) 3303 : 


Farnam St., Omaha 2, Nebr.; 138,417; Nat'l Sec., 
Clara B. Cassidy. 

Woodmen of the World (1890), 1447 Tremont 
Pl., Denver 2, Colo.; 39,332; Sec., R. D. Longmire. 

Woodmen of the World Life Insurance Society 
(1890), Insurance Bldg., 17th & Farnam Sts., 
Omaha 2, Nebr.; 348,507; Sec., W. C. Braden. | 

Woodrow Wilson Foundation (1922), 45 East 65th 
ey York 21, N. Y.; Exec. Dir., Mrs. Burnett 

on. 


Wool Associates of the N. ¥. Cotton Exchange’ 


(1930), 60 Beaver St., New York 4, N. Y.; 600; 
address communications to the secretary. 

Wool Manufacturers, National Ass’n of (1864); 
422: Pres., Arthur Besse, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y:; Sec., Walter Humphreys, 80 Fed- 
eral St., Boston 10, Mass. 

World Alliance for International Friendship 


Through the Churches (1914), 70 Fifth Ave., New. 


York il, N. Y.; 16,000; Gen. Sec., Henry A. 
Atkinson. ; 

World Calendar Association (1930), International 
Bldg., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y.; 12,800; 
Pres.. Elisabeth Achelis; Sec., Harriet A. Lillie. 

World Peace Ass’n (1915); Hon. Pres., Charles 
H. Davis, Bass River, Cape Cod, Mass.; Sec.-Treas., 
Carl A. Ryan, Jenkins, Minn. 

World Peace Foundation (1910), 40 Mt. Vernon 
St., Boston, Mass.; Dir., Leland M. Goodrich. 

Werld Organization, Americans United for 
(1944), 465 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. ¥.; 9,000 
members, 80 chapters; Exec. Dir., Ulric Bell. 

Young Judaea (1909), 381 Fourth Ave., ‘New 
York 16, N. Y.; 18,000; Exec. Dir., Dr. Aharon 


Kessler. j 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, Nat'l 
Council of (1844 London, 1851 North America), 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y.; 1,295,393; 
Gen. Sec., Eugene E. Barnett. . 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association (1Bisy ae 


ton Ave. & 92d St., New York 28, N 


Young People’s Religious Union (name changed 
to Unitarian Youth, American, 1942). } 

Young Women’s Christian Associations of the 
U. S. of A. (1906), 600 Lexington Ave., New York 
22, N. Y.; 685,000; Sec. to Nat'l Board, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Crawford White. 

Young Women’s Hebrew Association (99) 


Lexington Ave. & 92d St., New York 28, N. ¥.; 


Sec., Mrs Benjamin Marshall 
Youth Fellowship, Universalist ( 1889), 16 Beacon 


St., Boston 8, Mass.; address communications to” 


secretary. 

Youth Hostels, American (1935), Northfield, 
Mass.; 15,000;'Exec. Dir., Monroe Smith. 

Zionist Organization of America (1897), 1720 
16th St., N. W., Washington 9, D. C.; 153,421; 
Sec., Saul S. Spiro. "i 

Zonta International (1919), 59 E. Van Buren 8t., 
Chicago 5, Ill.; 5,200; Exec. Sec., Harriet OC. 


Zoologists, American Society of (1903); ds 
Sec., Dr. L. V. Domm, Whitman Laboratory 0: 
Experimental Zoology, University of Chicago, 5700 
Ingleside Ave., Chicago 37, Til. 


j 


The American Seamen’s Friend Society 


for all seamen and their friends available every 
day from 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. This service operates 
on the assumption that no question is unimportant 
to the person asking it and has the challenging 
slogan, ‘‘Ask about anything you want to know. 

Supplementing the Information Service, more than 
275,000 copies of a folder entitled, ‘“Entertainment, 
Canteens, Lodgings and Rest Centers in the Port 
of New York for Merchant Seamen’’ have been 
distributed for the information of seamen in the 
Port as has also a booklet easily fitting into a sea~ 
man’s wallet entitled, “‘The Pocket Map of the 
World and Information for Merchant Seamen, 

containing among other things useful information 
in regard to epee ga aap Koi, making sug- 

s as to their replacement. 
Bee on soclety ae cates in furnishing perigee 


American representatives of the 


British Sailors Society. Executives offices, 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. ¥- 
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Bright Lights of Stage, Screen and “Radio” | a al 
2 Source: Latest authentic records; as of November 1, 1945 7 
30:4 
Name Birthplace Born Name Birthplace = d 
Belctet $2008; |Win 
Rome, Italy........-. 1907 enchley, Robert.....|/ Worcester. Mass .-... as 
Abba, Marta.......+.- New York, N et | ‘ 
nd, Ni eile eg sik Bendix, iam...... 
Abbot, Bua (Within). Coney Islay i1887||Bennett, Constance... .|New York, N. 7 oe Ga | 
Pee udrty deat : Bennett. Joan.....,.. Palisades, N. Foegee a | 
eel eee : Can 873 Bennett, Wilda aeaw: Anborse Satan ee aa i 
Y : ore ity, Utah..| 1 enny, Jack......... icazo) 3.5 sens sas i 
yeiecl ee ear Salt Take - ey Psion uss ‘i erect “Elisabeth 2 Gi cat ee tere et k 
MAPLIN Go i ..s FUORI Ne Nose 1% 19 rgner, Elisabe B Prastes mete pimen est pi ‘14 
ree ke ag Angeles..,.....-- 1913 || Ber; Stockholm, big ah 1 
‘Aherne, Brian Worcestershire, Eng...| 1902|| Berle, New Yor Be -| 19 
‘Alberni, Luis Barcelona, Spain.....|..... Best.. Edna ..|Hove, England. . a 
Aihentagn Frank Fergus Falls, Maes ig ite Bevan, Billy : Orange, Australia, 

1 hristchureh, ey, Turhan.......,./Vienna.....-.. .. “se 
ve oki oe England 1910 || Bickford, Charles Cambridge, Mass.. 1s 
All: Maud Toronto, Canada.....|..... Black, Frank. .|Montreal, Canada. 15 
ier .|Cambridge, Mass 1894 Bisokmer, Sidney ‘i Salisbury, N Car 1& 

\ ‘Atien: Gracie ""lSan Franciseo......../-.... Blair, J Altoona, Pa..../..... ig 

auen eobert Mt. Vernon, N. Y, 1906|| Blondell, Joan New: York, Ni¥. 2: 1 
en, Viola Huntsville, Ala....... he Bins, Monte Jnatanspolis Ends 72.5 § 
Newport, Ky......... ythe, Betty........|Los Angeles.......... x 

Alexander, pee isl ubiin. ce Sacks 1883 || Bogart, Humphrey .//|New York, N.Y... 18: 
Allister, Claud: : Tpndony..1.7, 0's oes 1893|| Boland, Mary........ Detrotta.4..0s seas 18: 

Ailwyn, Astrid So. Manchester, Conn.}..... Boles, John......<.5. Greenville, Tex...:... 1 
Alvarado, Don Albuquerque, N- M,..| 1904|| Bolger, Ray......... Dorchester, Mass.,... 19 
Rem PPARISICRE SUN A TAC brs «4, 2'4 ree i< Sa cieeisrame buchsrate Bondi, Beulah. ...... Chieage xs 42:2. . eee 18% 
aaa CNTMGN tl). on [so 2o is go. Ne eeepc eens ordoni, Irene....... Ajaccio, Corsica......}.2 1 
- Ameche, Don........ Kenosha, Wis......... 1908 || Bori, Lucrezia........ Valencia, Spain....... 18! 
Amos (F. F F Gosden): Richmond, Va........ 1899 || Boswell. Connie...... New Orleans, La. ...-|... 
Anderson, Judith... .. Adelaide, Australia. . ‘| 1898|| Bow, Clara.......... BrooklyNiy. J.csceae 19 
Anderson, Marian. . . -[Bhiladelphia, Fs pe ay Ge Ceci Bowes, Major Edward|San Frenvisty) Calif...) 5. | 
Anderson, Mary.....- aoe Te fre Ala... ae Spat, Wore ey en Cambie, ata Cee = 

si i 0! ora 5 oyer. aries. . .|Figeae, Fr: ma 3 
* ees Sane Bracken, Eddie Astoria, L. I 19! 

‘ .|Minneapolis, Minn. 1917|| Bradley, Grace. Brooklyn. 19 

iz Minneapolis, Minn. 1919/|| Branzell, Karin Stockholm ae 

7 Minneapolis, Minn. 1921|| Breen, Bobby Toronto, Canada 19 
Z Ande 8 re Correll) . }{/Pepris,: Tih... vs... at 1890 || Brendel, El." .. ..|Philadelphia...... 18: 

ate Heather.......|Oxford, England.,.... 1909|| Brennan, Walter. ....|Swampscott, Mass x 
Angelus, Muriel.. .|London, England 1909 aoe Eves eye ealge Sue ee ee 5 
rent, George........ ublin, Ireland....... 
ape. Margaret. Brian, Donald. :....: St John’s, N. Fo... 83 
Brian, Mary......... allas, Tex. Aico. nasee : 
& Brice, Fanny......... jew York. N. Y. so. Se 
‘ .|Sagi Britton. Barbara. .... Long Beach, Calif.....].5.. 
New York, Broderick, Helen. .... New York, Ye 18° 
New York, Brook, Clive......... MOO, iy. 3.0 ae 18' 
fi Scottsdale, Pa Brophy, Edgvard..... New York, N. Y... 0. 18 
\, eign Ont., Can Brown, Joe E........|Holgate, Ohio........ 
| Omahk, Nebr Brown, Johnny Mack |Dothan, Ala... 1.1 .: 
: Omaha, Nebr Bruce, Carol 

.|Malmo, Sweden Bruce, Nigel 

i .| Lakewood, Ohio Bruce, Virginia. 

; Quincey, Il.. Brusiloff, Nat. . 
ry Grange, Miss. Bryan, Jane 

Croydon, Engiand. . Buchanan, ap 

ba St. Petersburg, Russia.| 1905 Buck, Frank., 

“ .| Tioga, Texas.......,. 1907 Burke, Billie. 
CEPT MPH VIIA Se div sc cece nue cd peeecbelss wand urnette, Smiley g 
F , Miuneapolis,......... 1908|| Burns, Bob nt 
Burns, George N } 
B B Anne E. 
Butterworth, Charles. 89 
ES SG) a ee 2 ae | Buzzell, Eddie....... 7 
.|Moscow,. Russia...... 1899 Byington, Spring... g 

Angeles, Calif.) ..}..... od 

4 St. Joseph, Mo.,....: i893 Cc H 

; Los Angeies.......... 1892 || Cabot, Bruce. 2...... Carlsbad, New Sane i 

New York City). 71; 1893|| Cagney, James... .-!! New York, N. Y..... 190i 

PeeensteE POHODOING, 6...) we eee eee fen ns aici. New York, N. y ay 189 

‘t, Joseph, Mo....... 1907/| Calleia, Joseph....... Altec... 2. Sey ee ae of 

../Monrovia, Calif...... 1912/| Calloway, Cab....... Rochester, N. Y.....4 1904 

..|Philadelphia......... 1896|| Cameron, Rod. ...... Calgary, Alb. Gouiadk 19158 

:|Butte, Mont. : -| 1911]| Cantor, Eddie...) 12! w York,N. Y..... 18915 

Philadel phfa . 1882|| Carey, Harry........ Ne ow York, N. ¥ wih a 1874 

; Huntsville, Ala. . 1902 Carlisle, Rittync i G55 New Orleans, La. .\...| 195i 

3 LAE Liverpool, England 1890 || Carminati, Tullio... .:)Zara, Dalmatia... |||) 1898 
, Holland, Mich. ......)..... Carr, Alexander umni, ete: 187 

MEN PAR eee Sh co. Carrili 4a |e 

) Roanoke, ¥ Va. Carroll, ‘John yak 

: n arroll, leleine W. Bromwich, Eng...| 1 

; New York, N.Y. 1891]| Carroll, Nancy.. New York City cia 1 

Roxbury, Mass....... 1906 || Carson, Jack. Carmen, Canada..... 1 

1909||C a, Bruna BarlyItaly . 3.605) a6 3 
EE'a ins’ oro 1913 Castle, Pyne. Sate aS pall ne r i 
att eines op vanaug C) ¢ la City, Nev....}..3. 4 
SR iy 1879 Cawthorn Joseph... .|New York, N. is7e 
at a eres 1878|| Candler, Helen. ...... Charleston, 8:0; 1900) 

.  Barthelmess, Richard .|New York, N. Y..... 1897)| Chaney, Jr., Lon... .. Okla. City, Okla | 193 
- Bartholomew, Freddie|London.......... 2.) .| 1924|| Chaplin, Charles 8..|/|London.. |... 188% 
-+-| 1890 ase, Ika... .... 5.5 New York, N. 1965) 

Bo 1909 epee Pauline.....,.|Washingto! 188: 

873|| Chatterton, Ruth... |. New York, | 1892 

1911 || Chevalier, Aipuriee,, «|Parley it tne | 188¢ 

Ae) ee = hristians, Fae arteries .| 190 

ae. 1893|| Christie, Audrey .”; * | ||Chicago, Til | 1942 

Mo....| 1887|| Ghurchiil, Mata Kansas City, Mo... ..| 194 

anses Cy -+++] 18841 Claessens ... {Brus rae Bel 881 
» Noah, J ity. ...,.| 1915|| Claire nS ; quaptngson. D. C.. cee!) 2895 
alee oR City, Mo:... | 1889|| Clare, Bobby// 10.21) rh io... .| 1888 
amy, Ralph. .., bo: ceee el 1905 ark, Bobby iss... peela. hia, ears: A 


Birthplace 


| Born 
(in BREA er Blairgowrie, Scotiand . 


1892 
-e|Macon, Ga,..7...... 1877 
ae he ad Haven, Conn.. 1917 
Windior, agiagd” 2s 
: or, an 
‘Coli er, Jr., William...j/New York, nN. aa 902 
‘Collinge, Patricia.....|Dublin........5..... 1894 
MemnnS, JOSE. . 0... ,-)LODGON......... 02 -sJenans 


Mer, Gary os... Helena, ‘Mont. = 
per, Gindys. Lewisham, £nglaud.. 
Los Angeles. .,....:-.- 


per, Jackle (deed eles 
per, Melville. .... Hininghath: England. 
London 


Cooper, Violet Kemble 
Robert 


‘Coote 
Corbett, Leonora 
ea Katharine. 


v» 

Cummings, oe 
Cummings, Robert. . 

D 


Dale, Esther....... Oke 
ta, Lili 


Dallas, T 
.|Bordeaux, France. .... 


a eal ae OR a ig a 
eH Haven, “Gloria =i as spies teeing ete ee Hh> 
e Havilland, eee tN fa hy a Sapte wars, - 


Hungary.. 
Manchester, Engla 
Portasowe, Ireland. 
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Name 
Dvorak, Ann........ 


Eggerth, Marta...... 
Eilers, Sally....... 
Eldridge, Florence 
Ellington, Duke 
Elliott, Gertrude 


Evelyn, Judith......- 
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Fairbanks, Doug., Jr.. 
Falkenburg, Jinx. » 


Farnum, William. 
Farrar, Geraldine. _ 
Farrell, Charles. ..... 


Birthplace 
New York, N. Y.. 


Shanghal. . 20.5 dane : 
Worfolk. Vai. eaten pi 
Providence, R. I.,.. 1901 


Hannibal, Mo 


New York, N. Y.. 


Farrell, Glenda....... Enid, Okla 

Fay. Frank.......... San Francisco. . 

Faye, Alice.....3..' New York, N. 
Fazenda, Louise...... Lafayette, "Ind boos 
Fealy, Maude erga: ote Memphis, Tenn...... 
Ferguson, Elsie......- New York Clty is <a 
Fetchit, Stepin....... Key West, Fla....... 
Field; Sylvia......... Alliston, Mass... .. 
Fie Vt Se ieee VR lhcb 


Foran, Dick 
Forbes, Mary.......- 
Forbes, Ralph......-.- 
Ford, Frane' 
Ford, Helen.,......- 
Ford, Lhe ems SS as 
Forrest, c . 
Foster, Norman. 

Foster, Preston. 


Foster, Susanna .|Chicago, Ill 
Foy, Jr., Eddie.......f.-. cess tee ee swrece ators 
Francis, "Arlene. gitie 3 eats oo ig dage enna eam ated 
Francis, Ka .|Okla. City, Okla...... 1905 
Frawley, W. liam ee Burlington, Iowa..... 1893 
Friganza, Trixie...... Grenola, Kan........ 1870 
Frigerio, Claudio nist Paterson, N.J......+5 1903 
Frisco, Joe......5.4+: Rock Island, Iil.......]....- 
Froman, Jane........ Louis, Mo......:. 1911 « 
Fulton, Maude Eldorado, Kan. oy tin. 1881 
Fung, Willie........-(Chima..... 2. .2ssee 1900 
Furness, Betty.....-- New. York: NwW eae 1916 
Fyffe, 1 Scotland. ....0.ceeecr}- Biel 
Gabin, "Jean. Presa eae Paris. . 1904 
Gable, Claske wero z, Ohio..... 1901 
agan, Helen...... Boonton) NwJ.. 1900 
Gallagher, Richard. . .|Terre Haute, ind. 1890 
pasner, oma ae Betas, eet td 
Galli-Cure elita . 
Garbo, Greta@.......- BrockiatA.. 1905 
ardoe, Betty... oo ++ |acepotat : lene aa eae ae 
aca, Macs: .|Aberdee 1877 
Garfield, John. . ‘|New York City...... 191 
Gargan, liam ° OKLYD. ..- eens es 190 
Garland, Judy . ‘|Grand Rapids “yin 1923 
Garson. Greer. . “\North Ireland......-+-|+s2; 
Gaxton, William. ....|Sam Francisco.......- 1893 
Gaynor, Janet...... . .|Philadelphia, Pa. ba AER cs 
Geer, Will. ......+ w+ Frankfort, Ind... ....]+ 
Gear, Luella.....--..- New York, N. ¥..---}. 
Genee, Adeline... Bren serra 
, Gladys. ....-- atten, Me.....-.-++ 
Genres’ or 2 eS “INew York, N. Y. p 
Gibson, Hoot......-. Tekamah, ‘Nebr... 
er bh ler) ‘ es, i 
ohp........)London...... 
Biot penjamizio eet pean Tialy 
more, Margalo jondoD....-..- 
isn, Dorothy....-+-: Massillon, Ohio 
4 Lillian ose 2 hoe lng 
IGiaset, ae wee | Oreneay. ‘City, Pa. 


i Norway.... 


Valler, Monti. vo. 0.2 seen 
Chesterton, England..| 1893 
Alameda, Calif....... 1914 
Sydney, N.S W..... 1881 
Squaw Valiey, Ss a a 
‘|David City, Nebr.. 1907 
New York, N. Y. 1909 
Dorchester, England. | 1901 
nr. Ridfield, No. Dak.| 1913@ 


d 


oe 


elen 
“ISteeson: acitie 
Gleason, James... 
Gleason, Lucile. 
Goaaara, Paulett 


Goodman, Benny... oh 
Goodrich, Edna...... 
Gordon, Kitty...-. o 


Cary 
Granville, Bonita... -. 
Grapewin, Charles... . 
EGreen, Mitzi... .). 4). =. 
Gr treet Sydney . 

Gigs wood, Charlotte. 


Griffith, Raymond. 
 ®Gypsy Rose Lee.. 


H 

Hackett, Raymond. -.:|New York, N. Y...-- 1902 
r Haden, Sarah........ Galveston, Tex: . 2...) oc. 
Hale; Jonathan... 5... |. i oe ee ee ce eee ee wees 
) Haley, Jack.......... Boston... . shoe <boters «el ogni 
SACS oe nr. San Francisco, Calif.|..... 

Halliday, John....... Brooklyn............ 
Hamilton, Neil....... Lynn, Mass.......-.- 1899 
Hampden, Walter....|Brooklyn.....-...--- 1879 
Har Mee beet. Ft. Sam Houston, Tex,} 1904 


« Harding, Lyn........ Newp 
cemerawicks. yer. Cedric}Lye, Stourbridge, 
Ho Atlanta, Ga 


‘Hayworth, Rita. 
a Eddie. 


Ros 
\ Hobbes, Halliwell. 
Hoctor, Harriet...... 


a Holloway. Sterling. . 
Holm, Celeste....... \ 
Holm, Eleanor,...... 


Philadelphia . 
Metamora, Ill 
San Francisco 
Seelam Ark 
».| Gee  Hovick, Louise) 


Newburgh, N. Y.. 


.|County Cork, Ire! 
Lo. 
Hines |... a awe es taco 


Oak Park, Il.... 


MGstannudd, Bwebden,. 


Walters, Okla... 


.|Philadelphia . aoe 


New York, N. Y 
Des 4 aa ag Tow. 
New York, N. Y 

Hoosick Falls, N. 


Casimir, Cracow 


Holli 


ort, Wales...... 
Eng. 


Binghamton, N. Y.... 


‘|Stratford, England... 


jand. 


. .| Dorchester, Mass... 
.|Copenhagen, Denmark 
.|Los Angeles. 
-|Selma, Ala, . 
.|Columbia, Mo. 
.|Milwaukee, W! 


a 


Rat 


Des Moines, lowa.... 


daysburg, Pa... 
New York, N. Y 
Brooklyn, N. Y.,..... 
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Name 


wk t Pik 


Horton, Ed. Everett... Taenok ya wre eee yb wre 
dousman, Arthur... :|New York, N. Y- 
Hovick, Louise....... Seattle, Wash........]. 
Howard, Eugene. .... New York, N. ¥-...-.- 
Howard, Willie....... New York, N. Y....- 
Hudson, Rochelle..... Claremore, Okla...... 
Hughes, Lloyd....... Bisbee, Ariz...... os 


Kaye, Danny. 
Keane, Doris. 
Keane, Robt. 

Keating, Fred. 
Keaton, Buste 
Keeler, et fe 
Keene, Tom. 


Kelly, Nancy. 


y 
King, Walter 


Kirkland, Mu 


Knight, bag 2 


Kruger, Alma 
Kruger, Otto. 


Ladd, Alan..,. 


) Lahr, Bert. . 


Lake, Arthur. 
Lake, Veronica. . . 


oC ree Louisville, Ky.. 
Hull, Josephine. ..... Sa Mass 


Hunter, Glenn. 
Hunter, Ian... 


Huston, Walter... ..- 
Hutchinson, Josephine 
Hutton, Betty.....-+. 


Jenkins, aia 
Jeritza, Maria. 


Jordan, Dorothy..... Clarkesville, Foen, ates 

Jory, Victor..J...5..% Dawson, Yukon, Can. 

Joslyn, Allyn........ Milford, Pa. ......... 

Judge, Arline........ Bridgeport, Conn. .... 
K 

Kaelred, Katharine... .|ngland............. 


Kelly,’ Loo ed peer Pitsburg, Pa 


Kennedy, Edgar...... Monterey’ County, Cal. 
Kennedy, Madge..... Mage a eee Spun we 
Kent, — ee Hartt 


an. |. ..,|Rochester, N. ¥ 


Kingsford, Walter... /|Red Hill, ipso 
Kirkland, Alexander, .|Mexico ey Ee. 


Knapp, Evalyn B Poach 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


Hyams, Lella.......- New York, N. Y..... 
Hymer, Warren....-. New York, N. Y..... 

I 
Inescort, erieee. hee: ee Edinburgh, pg Ne 
Irving, George. ,..... New York, N. Y.. 22. ). 923 
frying, Pawieos. <. -1s Boston. i... Resse. oboe 


ane LAOS Ss. th Ogden, Utahy........ 
Janney, William...... Abies York, Nv Ye. 3 
rooklyn....... 


Brunn, Austria. 
.|New York, N. 
.|Shoshone, Wyo.. 


c) 
Cl Worcester, Mass. iA...) 6. . 39 


Kanlweis, Oscar.) ...).)50]\¢ Gs 51 wail ee eee en 
Karns, Roscoe. 


ee ae San pene Calif. 
Seat tie Bs Brooklyn, N. Y 

Aa 33 Michigan 
Emmett ieee York, N. 


r 


aS ea Lowell, Mass......... 


.|El Paso, Tex../...... 
Tsaw 


Woolf 


riel 


Kostelanetz, Andre. ..|Petrograd......... 
Krelsler, Fritz... ..... Vilenty is jae 


.|Hot SAA Ark. 
. Acta ager: Be Gh. 


aa 
.| Lake Placid, N. 


HERES 


_ Birthplace Born Name Birthplace Born 
Wee es Massey, Raymond... .|'Torovto.... 1896. 
oy 1914|| Matthews, A. E......|Bridlington, England,.| 1876 
SRF de ae aate yer eee ee On LER RE SS ETO 1907 
ee news, ter... .| Nottingham, England. 1900 
ee 1904|| Matthison, Edith W..|Birmingham, eaeinnd? 1875 
Pa, See eee Mature, Victor.......|Louisville, Ky........| 1916 
1917 || Matzenauer, Mme. A..|Temesvar, Hungary... 1881 
ee”. 1916|| Maude, Cyril........)/London..............| 1862 
Petes be 1945 || Maude. Margery.....|Wimbledon, England..| 1889 
Ries oy Se May. Ada..........,/Oyster Bay, a A ie Ls 
5 Ree ae 1899|| May, Edna..-....... 1878 
ALR IM oe 1898|| Mayfair, Mitzi....... 1917 
1898|| Maynard, Ken. . - 1895 
1882||-Mayo, Frank. . . 1886 
a PR Mayo, Virginia... F .. Bi Ie se 
is. . oe 1916|| McAllister, Paul. .|New York, N..Y.....| 1875 
wag] aeceareng (SOAS ak | 
Ry ere r aw, Mich........ 
Le ee SORTS ci. ils es ets ee ee 3 ei 
eCrea, Joel. ....... Los Angeles........-. 1905 
1898|| McDaniels, Hattie. ..: Wichita, Ka....... a 2s 
1904|| McDowall, Roddy....|Engiand............- 1930 
1881|| McFarland, George. ..|Dallas, Tex.......... 1928 © 
mS sc 1900|| MeGlynn, Frank. ../.|Sam Francisco........- 1866 
1899|| McGuire, Dorothy....|Omaha, Neb.......... 1918 
a a, Ae 1906||"McHugh, Frank... ...|Homestead, Pa.......| 1899 
dace Bes McIntyre, Frank J....|Ann Arbor, Mich,..,.| 1879 
rr 1911|| McLaglen, Victor.....|London.......,....-| 1886 
1905|| Meek, Donald........ Glasgow.... - 1880 
en IT Bee eee ee ae te ce Melchior, Lauritz..... Copenhagen 1890 
Seat) San 1914|} Menjou. Adolphe. ... .| Pittsburg 1890 
Se SP 1899)| Menken, Helen....:..|/New York, 1910 
OA OP ce Meredith, Burgess... .|Cleveland, O,. 1908 
Tiel Ne ie.w 8,0 CS 1883\|| Merivale, Philip. Rehutia, India. 1886 
MBA: . Tey Ub. 2 ees | 1914 Merkel, Una.. Covington, Ky. 1903 
SUMIGHCOW..5 toh vgs YS 1894|| Merman, Ethel. Astoria, Ys. Sees 1909 
Detroit, Mich... . 1925|| Merritt, George. London... 4. \anantas 1890 
pew. York, N. ¥ _...|| Miebael, Gertrude....|Talladega, Ala.......|-+ Fe oie 
San Francisco... 1881}|| Milian, John......... Lead City, 8. 
vile, Ohio. ....|| Milland, Ray........ Debs Ireland } 
Greenport, N. Y 1901 || Millar. Gertie.......- Bradford, England.. .. 
‘oronto...... 1898)| Miller, Ann.......... Chireno, Texas....... 1919 
.| Waterford, N. Y “| 4899|| Minevitch, Borrah....|Kief, Russia. -.--.-.-|---24 
.| Dubuque, Iowa.....-. 1910|| Miranda, Carmen... ./Brazil.........--++0. 1914 
SRROMUOTE, oo «, « «Soe 1899|| Mitchell, Grant...... Columbus,, Obio 1874 
.|San Antonio, Tex....: 1895|| Mitchell, Thomas... .|Elizabeth, N. J 1895 
.|Liverpool, England. . .|..-.. Mitzi (M. Hajos)..... Budapest...... .| 189 
.|Buchard, Nebr......- 1893|| Monroe, Lucy........|New York, N. Y...... 191 
London, Ont., Canada) 1892/| Montez, Maria......- Tijuiila, S'to Domingo| 1919 
Karachi, India. .....- 916|| Montgomery, Douglas|Los Angeles .......+- 1908 
oat a Ae a 1898|| Montgomery, George.|Brady, Mont....-...- 1916 
St ee ec Montgomery, Robert. |Beacon, N. Y 8, | gee 
Sydney, N. S. W...... 1890 oore, Carlyle, Jr... .|New York, N. ¥.....)-- 22% 
London, Ont., Canada| 1903) Moore, Colleen. . '"|Port Huron, Mich....| 1902 
DS eee, |: 1898 || Moore, Constance ‘Dallas, Texas........| 1919 
BR TEIAS © Svc. clivaieem © 1892|| Maore, Dickie....... Los Angeles......-+-- 1925 
Han/“ord, Calif......- Moore, Grace,......- Slabtown, Tenn. ....-. 1903 
Rosenberg, Hungary. . Moore, Tom.......-- Ct. Meath, Ireland...| 1885 
Moore, Victor.......- Hammonton, N. J....}| 1876 
Moran, Jackie......-|.2--+--+esssereeeers 1925 
Midland, Tex... Moran. Lee........+- Chicago... -.ec+1s=%s 1896 
San Jose, Calif......-. Moran, Lois......-.- Pittsburgh.......- 1907 
.|Helena, Mont.......- Moran, Polly....-.-- Chicago... 2... .-«+:)rsece 
VY. oses% <hoer Morgan, Claudia..... Brooklyn, N. Y. 1912 
Yo ee Morgan. Dennis......|Prentice, Wisc. . state 
Morgan, Frank....... New York, N. Y 1890 
tee a SE td Me ot ope > a= Morgan, Johnny Lb bla acdc ae ee 
Liat Morgan, : New York, N. 1888 
Ti Llesmie bloke Morgana, Nina Buffalo, N. Y.......-| 1895 
Be a Morini, Erika Vienna.....-.--+++++| 1906 
Pte «aie Morley, Karen.. Ottumwa, Iowa......]-.--. 
ee ae Morley, Robert. Semley, Eng and .-| 1908 
Wrtahysia’s ate Morris, Chester. New vork, N. Y.....| 1901 
Sica akal Morris, Mary....,...|Swatmpscott, Mass... .| 1895 
Morris. Wayne...-...|Los Angeles, Calif....| 1914 
. Penta aa Prenatal oust iondde iN 
Philadelphia owbray. BU sv wyins > MdON.....3+-5++8 
Rock iisud. Tl 1913|| Muir, Jean.......--- New York, N. Xe 
d 1905 || Mulhall, Jack.......- Wrap'ing’s Falls, 
, .|Detroit....... i Muni, Paul.........- Lemberg, Austria. . 
_|Ganterbury, N. H “| 1899|| Munson, Ona.......- Portlanu, Ore. 
Columbia, S. Car....- 1902|| Murphy, George..... New Haven, Con 
_|McKeesport, Pa Murray, Mae......-+- Portsmouth, Va 
Kankakee, Ill.....--. Myrtil, Odette....- Paris, France......-- 
N j 
Wedge eae, ks Nagel, Conrad.......|Keokuk, Towa....---- 1897 
waite ‘sabe Hash tees ¢ Albany Ny eR ie 
, Mary....- TOY, Nv S= tam rele : 
Natwick, Mildred Baltimore, Md....... 1908 
Neagle, Anna NOW. «6+ < asis eee el 1908 
Negri, Pola......-..- Lipno, Poland......-- 1899 
Nellson-Terry, Phyllis. paaee Saale sy aenesiane iA 
Nethersole, Olga...... ONGOD. . .- ++ sbseleus 
Newcomb. Mary....- North Adams. Mass. . 1897 
Niesen, Gertrude 
Nixon, OD ees 
Nobel Ray....---- 
Nolan, Doris. :. 
Nolan, Lloyd. ....+++ 
Norworth, J 
ovak, Jane....+.+.- 
ovis, Donaid.....-- 
Novarro, Romon. , 
Nugent, Edward. 


_MacDonald, Jeanette. 


a ey ee 


World Facts—Bright Lights 


of Stage, Screen and ‘Radio 


| Nugent, Elliott“... 


] 
4 
Iq 


Oakie, Jack.......--- 
Oberon, Merle. + 
O’Brien, Edmond... ... 


: O’Neill, Nance. 
Osborne, Vivien 
~ O’Shea, Kevin 
O’Shea, Michael....-.- 

_ O'Sullivan, Maureen. . 


Ouspenskaya, Maria. . | Rus 
Ow 


en, Reginald 


Parker, Eleanor 
ip Sehr Heien. 


_ Patricola, Tom. 


Patterson, Elizabeth... . {Sar 


Peck, Gregory...) .:- 


Pidgeon, Waite 


| ‘Pryor, Roger......... 
Purcell, Charies 
_ Pureell, Irene..,..... 
i hi t : Q 
1 juillan, Eddie. . 
a aan Anthony. 
Va R 


Rasch, Albertina 
Rathbone, Basil... .: 


co Elisabeth. 


. |Tasmania, Australia . 


: Des Moines, Iowa. ... 


Birthplace 


Sedalia, Mo........:. 


Royle, Ireland... 22] 


Wheatham pstead,Eng. 


New York City. Bs 
Edinburgh. Scotland. .|. .. ee 


Davenport, Iowa..... 
d@on, iN. Joi. .4.vii. 


New york, ee ah a a 
Chattanooga, Tenn... 
Hammond, Ind....... 


Eaiadelphis Rd tage 3 
Mexi 


. |Schwarzenberg, Sax... 
New York, N. Y 


Series ira 


World Facts—Bright Lights of Stage, Screen and Radio ; 


Name 


Roberts, eevee 
Robertso gers 
Robeson, Paul. 
Robinson, Bill. ...-..- 
Robinson, Rdward G.. 

Robson, os eae Oy a 
Robson, Fiora,....... 
Rogers, Chas. (Buddy) 
Rogers, Ginger....... 
RogersfRoy .......--- 
Romero, Cesar......- 
Rooney, Mickey... . 

Rooney, Pat.:......- 
Rosenbloom, Maxie.. . 


Santley, Joseph 


Sinatra, 
Sinclair. Upton 
Singleton, Penny 


Skeltomtitichard (Red) | Vi 


Kinner, Cornelia cane 
Skipworth, Alison. 


. |Waterbury, Conn. 
.|Cecilia, Ky : 
.|New York City. . g 
.|Long Beach, Calif. ... 
.|Topeka, Kan........ 


i Tlckeen. No. “Dak. es 
-|London 


Birthplace 


Bucharest, Rumania. . 
Wi 


Olathe, Kan.......-- 
Independence,-Mo.. 

Cody, Wy0-.). 5 i ee 
New York, IN Yea 


.|Brooklyn. -..-..-..+.]- 


Santley. Frederic..... Sal 


Chicago. 08.50 ee 
.|London 


co) 
io, Canada. . 
Romanoff, Russia.. 


eee 


Russia‘ 


Wilmington, 


pag are Canada... 
Linz, Austria 


Nashua, Iowa.... 


Del. < 


‘|Quebee, Canada... .. i 


Winterset, Ia........| 19077 
.|Grossville, Tenn...... 1913 
Indians... <2 sn... see 1891 
Webster eee or Bald York, N.¥!..12| 1905 
. P er, hit CR ae ollywood, Calif... 0. 
pre e, Maggie. .| Wolverhampton, as 1889 || Weismuller, Johnny... Chicago, th oan panier a 
bault/Conrad. Northbridge, Mass.. 1898 || Welles, Orson........ Kenosha, Wisc....... 1915 
ae John Charies,|Meyersdale, Pa.......|..... Werrenrath, Reinald..|Brooklyn........... 1883 
orndike, Dame Sybil|Gainsborough, vine 1882 || West, Mae..........% Brooklyn. ..........- 1892 
a . Lawrence... .|Bakersfield, Calif..... 1896 || Weston, Ruth. . Lida cosh cehd ee ee 
lerney, Gene........ Brooklyn, N, ye a ecw 1921 || Whalen, Michael... .. Wilkes-Barre, Pa..... : . 
Vic re Worcester, England...| 1864 Wheeler, Bert........ Paterson, N: J... 3. his 
Titheradge, Madge... |Melbourne, Australia..| 1887|/ Whelan, Arieen...... Salt Lake City, Utah 
Tobin, Genevieve New York City....... 904 || White, George........ Toronto, Canada 
sie olpp-e LCs de | MO. ies 
i akoceoee ttsburgh, Pa....... 
aga gr sect aoe at Te wwieoee : . 
Z 2 ee agara S, eal coxon, Henry. ‘TB. Wakes; 
Arthur.......- Philadelphia William, Warren. .|Aitkin, Minn. . .- | 1895 
eae Williams, Frances... .|St. Paul, Minn...,... 11903 
Williams, Guinn......|Decatur, Tex........ 1900 
Williams, Hope. ..... New York, N. Y..... 1901 
Wilson, Edith........ Jeffersonville, Ind....-|....- 
Wilson, Lois. : 2... . 4. Pittsburgh, Pa. J\...sleasee 
Winchell, Walter... -: New York, N. Y....- 1897 
Windsor, Claire. ..... Coffee City, Kan.....J]-.... 
Winninger, Charles...|/Athens, Wis......... 1884 
Winwood, Estelle..... Lee, England........ 1883 
Withers, Grant....... Pueblo, Colo.......-- 1904 
. Withers, Jane........ Atlanta, Gaol. icckes 1927 
Bepelyctress. MHeien. .. |BFooKlyn.....---.+-- Withers cae rode . .|New Orleans, La. 1890 
v wong, Rane Ms Oe ae 
, Peg rooklyn. . 
WUirte, Lenore.......++ New Ulm, Minn...... 1894 || Woods, EES eer aes 4 a dees 1908 
Vv Woolley, Monty New York, N. Y 1888 
Wray, Fay Alberta, Canada 1907 
Vallee, Rudy.........|Island Pond, Vt Wright, Teres New York, N. 1920 
Van, Billy BAS ack we Pottstown, Pa........ Wyatt, Jane. .|Campgaw, N. J....... 1912 
enh (Gi8;). 0: 7)oe HAPOOKIVT Abts 5. cpwete| of ge Wycherly, Margaret. .|London............. 881 
Yan Godon; OLE gimeeh y Camden, Ohio........ : Wyckoff, Evelyn.....|------ 02.2 --0esesee|esaas 
Victor......- Kisvard. Hungary : Wyndham, Olive..... Philadelphia........ -| 1886 
Venable, Evelyn... Cincinnati........... Wynn, Bessie... -...- Adrian, Mich......-. 1883 
Venuta, Benay....... San Francisco, Calif. Wynn, d.;..:...... Philadelphia. ........ 1886 
Victor, Josephine... .. Hungary.....- Wynters, Charlotte. ..|Wheeling, W. Va.....|.---- 
Victoria, Vesta... ... Leeds, England. Wynyard, Diana..... ‘London, England..... 1906 
Vidor, Florence....... Houston, Tex.. XY 
m, Helen.......- Beaumont, Tex. 
w Yapp, Cecil Montreal..........-- 1879 
Young, Clara ‘Kimball Phicago... 50% sccmntes 1891 
Wakefield, Henrietta..|New York, N. Y..... 1889 || Young, Loretta..+... Salt — Gir, bas 1913 
-|Plymouth, Ind....... 1887 || Young, Robert....... 907 
Galveston, Tex....... 1878)|| Young, Roland....... 


B’n |D'd Name Bn n |D’d Name B’n |D’d 
ige7 1944 lorentorg, Flare’ 1302] 1860 
y 1875|1 rgere, Valerie 
4 1855 1940 eee 1863/1927|Bernard, 1872|1943 
oe 1931|Arbuckle, Maclyn 1893/|1943|Bernie, Ben 1843/1920 
1887 |1933 Arbuckl le, Roscoe 845 /1923|Bernhardt, Sarah 
+ 4891 1936 Argentina 1869|1927|Bingham, Amelia 
1888 1945|Armetta, Henry 1900/1943 /Ble Jules 1900/1938 
4871 vinaae ‘Asche, Oscar» 1872|1928/|Blinn, Holbrook 1862/1937 
1898/1940 Ayres, 1886 | 1936) Blood, ele 1874/1933 
fA 1870/1907 Bloodgood, Clara 1865/1940 
1932|Bonstelle, Tessie 1871/1941 
aziaichpoott. Ai (testa? 
arrett, Lawrence 18 oot 
a 1891 Barret, Mabel 1838|1865|Booth, Joho Wilkes (a). | |1887/1918 
1893|Barrymore, Geo 1873|1937|Booth, Sydney, 1883/1930 
1942|Barrymore, John 1867|1943 Bosworth, Hobart 1893/1940 
1848 |1905|Barrym re, Maurice 1869|1913|Boucicault, Aubrey 1872|1931 
~,.../1845|Barry: William H. |/1821|1890|Boucicault, Dion 18611923 
1941 Bates, Tsnche 1898|1935 Boucicantt, 1 Renee 1876)1940 
1822|1857| Bowers, D, P. 1887)|1940 
35|Boyd, Winlain 1833}1899 
B , Alice 1850/1924 
6|Breese, Edmund 1874/1931|C 
1814/1880 prin leon Jobn ree ree 
18461910 Burge Nell 1862) 19391 Cilffe. 


st 


“The Apos 
eieoinee 


earance of John 
tate”; 


Yurka, Blanche 
Z 


Bygone Stage Stars 


Wilkes. Booth as an 


‘ 


Zimbalist, Efrem 
Zorina, Vera.......-- 


@ 


Rostow-on-Don, Russ. 
Berlin, Germany..... 


27 days Jater, in that playhouse, he shot, 


A k Source: Latest authentic records; as of November 1, 1945 
i Name ‘ 
"Sek Sees ca eed RAS 0" gs 


Burr, Hen 

Burton, William E. 
Byron, Arthur 
Byron, Oliver D. 


c 


Cabot, Eliot 

Carter, Mrs. Mai t 
Cahill, Ma 

Campbell, Mrs. Patrick 
Carle, Richard 

Carlisle, Alexandra 


Cutt, Laddie 
H, Cooper 


NS 
actor was in Ford’s Theatre, in Washington 


and fatally wane? 


1857|1934|Cline, Maggie 
1900|1937|Clive, Colin 
1880/1940 eka Edward E. 
Irvin 8. 


1851/1932|Coghlan, Rose 
1878}1942|Cohan, Crore ™. 
.1876|1916|Cohan, Josephine 
1866|1944 ba re Collier, Sr. 


1876|1937|Conquest, Ida 
1854/1896|Conway, ‘Minnie 
1851/1933|Cottrelly, Mathilde 
1848|1936|Coulter. Frazer 
1875|1933|Courtenay, William 
1896/1941|Courtney, Fay 
1869/1930|Courtleigh, William 


» 1847|1924|Crabtree (Lotta) 


> 


1860}1935) Dani 


| 1855 te Hilsler, Effie 


1845|1928|Crane, William H. 
1875/1945|Craven, Frank 
1917|1945|Cregar, Laird 
1880/1942|Crews, Laura Hope 
1865/1944|Crosman, Henrietta 
}4943/Crumit, Frank 

876 Peshmen. Charlotte s. 


1864/1942|Dalton, Gharies 
7\Daly, Arnold 
1869|1941|Danforth, William 

els, Frank 
1815/1877|Davenport, E. L. 
1858|1932|Davenport, Eva 
1829]1891|Davenport, Mrs. ©. L. 
1850/1898|Davenport, Fanny 


/1872)1945|Davis, Fay 


1859/1933|De Angelis, Jefferson 
1900|1943|DeLeath, Vaughn 


1943 Dixey, Henry E 


: 4380 1924 Dockstader, Lew 


1853/1927|Drew, John (her son) 
1827|1862|Drew, John (her husb.) 
1870/1920|Drew, Sydney : 
1877|1927|Duncan, Isadora © 
1881)1942|)Duncan; Malcolm » 
1859|1924|Duse, Eleonora ; 


E 
1894/1929 Bagels, Jeanne 
1896|1930|/Eames, Claire 
1875|1937)\Earle, Virginia 
1881)1929 Bddinger, Wallace 
Edeson, Robert 
1871|1934|Ediss, Connie 
1829|1905|Hldridge, Louisa 
1871/1940) Plliot, Maxine 


76|Elisier, Fanny . 
1\Eltinge, Julian 
1 Hanae ea W. F. 


1884/1939 Fairbanks, Douglas 

Phe] 1929|Farnum, Dustin 
865|1935/Farren, a F. 

1888 1906|Farren, N. (Mrs. Soutar) 

1826|1908|Farren, William 

1881)1910)Faust, ‘Lotta 

1868}1940/Faversham, William 

1861|1939|Fawcett, George 

1887|1936|Fenwick, Irene 

Wm. J. 


i "Minnie Maddern 
1856)1935 Eitz-Allen, pees 


1876/1941/Franklin, Irene ; 
1885|1939| Frederick, Pauline 
1860 1915|/Frohman, Charles 


G 
1898}1940|Galli, Rosina 
1717|1779| Garrick. David 

883/1945|Gay, Mazie 


1398 1937 Gershwin, George 
1810|1889|Gilbert, John 
1897/1936/Gilbert, John 
1855|1937|Gillette, William 
1870|1939|Gillingwater, Claude 
1867|1943|Gillmore, Frank 
1854 1921) Gillman, Ada 
1879] 1930|Gilpin, Charles 
71|1912|Gibson, Lottie 
1884|1936|Glendinning, Ernest 
1870|1938]Godowsky, Leopold 
1859/1919 oe Nat C. 
1884|1940}Gordon, C. Henry 
1869/1944 Gottschalk, Ferd anand 
1936)Greet, Ben 
1883/1944/Grey, jane 
1858) 1934) Griffith,. Kate 
1848}1912|Grossmith, George 
1874|1935| Grossmith, George 
1868) 1944) Guilbert, Yvette 
1884/1933|Guinan, Texas 


H 
1800)1871|Hackett, James H. 
1835|1909| Hackett, Mrs. J. H. 
1869] 1926| Hackett, James K. 
1939| Haig, Emma 
1870|1943| Haines, Robert T. 
Louise Closser 


1883|1942|Hamilton, Hale 
1931|Hampton, Mary 
1847|1931|Hanlon, Edward 
1844/1921) Hare, Sir John 
1865|1940| Harlan, Otis 

1937| Harlow, Jean 
1844|1911}Harrigan. Edward 
1905|1944| Harris, Mildred 
1864|1935| Harrison, R. B. 
1876|1945| Harwood, John 
1855) 1903| Haworth, sosee 
1896|1937| Healy, Ted 
1853/1938| Heath, T. 
1879|1936| Heggie, O. P. 
1873) 1918) Held, 
1857) 1943 Herne, Katherine 
Corcoran 
1840|1901)Herne, James A, 
1863|1937|Heron, Bijou 
1878|1921| Herz, Ralph 
1895|1942|Hibbard, Edna 
1857/1927| Hilliard, Robert C. 
1870|1929|Hitchcock, Raymond 
1874/1932| Hodge, William 
1870|1944 Holland, Mildred 
1858) 1935| Hopper, DeWolt 
1873|1926| Houdini, Harry 

1943) Howard, Leslie 
1880/1936) Howland, Jobyna 


I 
1934 ag sk daca 
1887|1937|Ince, R. 

1838 ee Irving, he Henry } 
Irving, Isabei 

1872 loid Irving, Laurence 
1867|1937|Irwin, Edward 
1859/1930 Irwin, Flo 

1862)1938| Irwin, May 


- 
oo 
Q 
Lal 
. 


J 
1942|Jackson, Joe 
1843|1910|James, Louis 
1829/1905 Jefferson, Joseph 
1859/1932|Jefferson, Thos. J. 
1872 1943) Jeffreys, Ellis 
1862/1930) Jewett, Henry 
1886|1935| Johnston, Motfet 
1889/1940) Jones, Billy 
1889/1942 Jones, Buck 
1846|1931/ Jones, Frank 


K 
1874/1939] Kalich, Bertha 
1811|1868|Kean, Charles 
1806|1880|Kean, Mrs. Charles 
1787|1833|Kean, Hdmund 
1858/1929 Keenan, Frank 
1830|1873|Keene, Laura 
1841|1898' Keene, Thomas W 
1873/1939) Kelly, Walter C. 
1823|1895| Kemble, Agnes 
1775|1854|Kemble, Charles 
1773|1838|Kemble, Mrs. Charles 
1809/1893) Kemble, Fannie 
1843)1917|Kendal, Wm. H. 

1858) 1933|Kerr (Keen) : Fred’k, 
1886|1945/Kent, William 
1886)1939 Keys, Nelson 
1867|1939| Kidder, Kath 
1863|1933| Kilgour, moses | 
Test 1892 fen @ vem 

nign’ eorgie 8. 
1889/1938 Kohler, Ped 
1860) 1943] Kolb, sons Ww. 


1862)1932/ Lackaye, ‘Wilton 


EL SOE DS EAE: 2 TR a a! a Ss i 


1831|1905|Lemoyne, W. J. 
1870|1941 Leonard, - Eadie 


1883/1938|Lioyd, Rollo 
1876|1943)|Leftus, Marie (Cissie> ’ 


1909]1941|Lone Ranger 
(Graser, E. W.) 
1876/1935|Loraine, Robert | 4:1 


1853/1932 Lupino, George 
1942/Lupino, Stanley 
1867|1936|Lytton, Sir Henry 


. M 
1863|1931|/Mack. Andrew 


1854|1928|Mantell, Robert B. 5s 
1873)|1927|Marceline 
Marshall, Tully 7 
1857|1919|Mason, John 
1866|1898| Mather, Margaret 
1886 va Maurice 

853 


1837/1885|McCullough. John 
1883|1936|McCullough, Paul 
1853|1935|MecHenry, Nellie 
1857|1937|McIntyre, James 
1879|1937|McKinley, Mabel 
1866|1923|McNaughton, Tom 


1832|1918|Mitchell, Maggie 
1880/1940 Tom 
1845|1909| Modjeska, Helena” 
1861|1932|Monroe, George W. 
1824/1861|Montez, Lola : 
1886|1935|Moore, Florence 
1861|1931|Moore, Mary 

1886] 1939|Moroe, Owen 
1900|1941|Morgan, Helen 
1849/1925|Morris, Clara . 
1845|1906|Morrison, Lewis 
1871|1940|Moscovich, Maurice 


N 
1865|1945|Nash, eicare Frederick | i 5 | 
1879|1945 Nazimova, Alla } 
1846|1905| Neilson, Ada 
1848|1880|Neilson, Lilian 
1844/1924|Nobles, Milton 
1898/1930 Bite Mabel 


oO 
1898|1943 O'Connell Hugh 
1872|1937|O’Dell, Maude 


B’'n |D’d | Name 


1855|1894| Vokes, Rosina 
1853/1894|Vokes,- Victoria ¥ L 


Name 


3 R 1858|1942/Skinner, Otis’ 

- 1820|1858|Rachel, Mme. 1830|1881|Sothern, Edward A. 

1873/1943 Sergei V ||1859|/1933|Sothern, Edward H. 

1876/1 . Jessie 1873)1937|Standing, Sir Guy 1795|1864|W. 
1816 


allac! mets 
1873 Wallac, ra aay. 


1815|1879|Wallack, Mrs. 30 W.. “ 
Stephens, yorke 1819|1888|Wallack, Lester PM 
ee ee 1904|1943/Waller, Thomas (Fats) 
Stev ng, et 1873|1915|Walsh, Blanche a 
4838 evenson, Chas. A. 1855|1935|Ward, Sallie ; 
38/1912|Rignold, George 34/Summerville, Amelia 1851/1935|Warde, Frederiek B. 4 
a 1906) Ristori, "Adelaide 1940/Swickard, Joseph 1877/1989 Ware, Helen ” 3 
4/1930 Ritchie, Adele Ty \ 1857|1932|Waring, Herbert a 
1907|1943/T. 18s0|1887| Weathersby, El Va 
amara 5! eathersby, Eliz ‘ \ 
_ 1861|1928|Roberts, Theodore 1899/1934|/Tashman, Lilyan 1855/i931)Weathersby, Jennie a . 
1830/1912) Robinson, Frederic 1873|1940|Tate, Harry 1867|1942|Weber, Joe %y 4 
1865/1942)Robson, May Y 1878|1938|Tearie, Conway 1859) 1934) West, Basil oh: 4 
1836 1903 a inp sent re ties Alma + |/1904)1935 Westcoff, Gordon ea") 
ellegen, Lou 1879|1942|Westley, Helen 
1882|1936 Rothatel, 8. L. (Roxy) ||1864/1942)|Tempest, Marie 1845) 1936| Whiff fen, Mrs, Thos, 
pases 1936| Russell, Annie 1865/1939|Templeton, Fay 1889|1938|White, Pearl 
861|1922 Russell, Lillian 1848)1928|Terry, Dame Ellen 1871|1932|Whitehill, Clarence — 
1857/1934|Thomas. Augustus 1869|1942|Whiteside, Walker 
1857|1914|Thomas, Brandon 1882|1943|Whiting, George. rR 
1868 |1939/Thomashefsky. Boris 1853/1914|Willard, EB. S. ¥ 
1834/1911|/Thompson, Denman 1823|1876 Williams, Barney B 
1836}1903|Thompson, Lydia 1826|1911)| Williams, Mrs. Barneys P 
1861/1938|/Thornton, James 1867/1918 Wiiliams, Evan a 
87/1940|Tinney, Frank 1865/1930 Williams, Fritz * H' 
1830/1906|Toole, John L. 1872)1942| Williams, Hattie F 
1878}1933|Torrence, Ernest 1854|1935| Wilson, Francis A hy 
1853|1917/Tree, Sir Beerbohm # 1865/1928|Wise. Thomas\A. 
1865}1937|Tree, Mrs. Beerbohm 1881|1931|Wolheim, Louis E 
1883/|1942|Tucker, Richard 1822|1915| Wood, irs. John ; 
1879|1945|Turner, Clara , || 1887/1943 | Woolleott, Alexander — : 
1874|1940|Turpin, Ben 1889| 1938) Woolsey, ‘Robert = *t 
\ 1868/1943 |Wright, Haidee | | 
a isigised|Wyadham ee 
1895/|1926|Valentino, Rudolph yaa ee 
1935|Sherwin, Amy 1882/1927|Valli Vallie 1882)1931)Wynne, Miss Wish N) 
1755/1831 |Siddons, Mrs. Sarah 1894/1943|Veidt, Conrad Y ih en ae 
1852|1930/Sills, Milton 1910|1945|Velez, Lupe 1836|1912| Yeamans, Annie ; 
1867|1943|Sitgreaves, Beverley 1885|1944|Vivian, Robert 1874|1929| Yeamans, Laat \ i 
1869/1938 Yohe, May : 


1891)1934'Skelly, Hal 1890/1942) Vogeding, Fredrik 


Singers-of the Past 


Source: Latest authentic records; as of November 1, 1945 
Nat. |/B’n |D’d 


A 1878|1933| Harrold Orville’ Amer. 1833 1882 Phillips, Soca. eng. 
1877 1919] Abbott,iBessie. . 1852|1929| Hauk. Minnie...|U.S. |/1854)1914 Plapeon. Pol... .| FT. 


91) Abbott, aap 
- 1885 1933 Hinkle, Florence U. g1sti900 inant me. ; 
1844/1899) Hogarth, Wm. -  ||1828) 933] Renaud alre, 
J 1882| Ritching 
1868] 1933] Journet. Marcel. 5 1772|1839| Ronconi, 
1863] 1939) Juch, Emma.... -1|1795| 1854) Rubini, Giov.. ae 


Name 


K 
1886|1942|Karinska, Maria 
1842|1916| Kellogg, Clara 1.. 
1875|1933|Kurz, Selma. . 


L 
1794|1858|Lablache, eer 


eri eee tp ct g pero er. ||1804| 1860 Schroder - Dev-|. 
a Bey rient, Wilh 


Cc 
1866 1942|Calve, Emma...|Fr. M 
-1846|1896| Campanini, I . 1879|1935| Maclennan, - 8. |}1785)1857) gingiatn, John Eng. - 
1849/1922 carlton: W. T..|U. 5. ||1808/ 1836] Malibran, Ly re ae 1840) 1912|Soldene, — 8 ; 
It. (oe Reape to It. 1806] 1854)Sontag, sen Krah 
1849|1927|Sucher, = g . ae 
1899] 1936] Supervia- C...../S 


oF 
1851|1905|Tamagno, F.... 4 
1863)1940) Ternina, Milka. . Croat ' 
1874|1940|Tetnazzini. Luisal It. 
1831|1877 cee Therese. | Fr. 

1753) 1833] Tedi, Luiza.. rl 
1845/1931 Thursby, Em. U.S8 > 
1838]1892|Trebelli, Zeli ‘ f 


U 
_ pase basse 
1859|1914| Nordica, Lillian.|U. S. |]1868 rlus " 
7igea)ioxs rare, Jean B.. “lee. _||4838)1908|Novelo, Clara.-[tne "idea 
1848 Fug! cien. . 70|1932| Van Rooy. n 
2 acti: ee te 1821 1910] Vierdot- % 


ge ie 
1872 1933 |Gadski Johanna. Ger, 


es s 1824| 1893] Wachtel Wheod - Gor. 


P Ns] 
1831/1910 Palm Bessie. -/U, 8. 1698|1744| Walker, ‘Thomas. 208 


ik, Alma... : } 
1805/1840 Gris  chaditti, ; : 1 idea peerere 


a? 1931|Gustafson, Wm - 16o5| Pants een 
1843/1919] Patti, Adelina. . 


the arlotta.. BS erbert. » 
1829 190 Batti Carlotta. Eng. ((180011890 ves Jose} 


ee 


¢ 
ts 


Motion Picture Arts and Sciences Awards : 
The Academy of Motion Picture ArtS and Sciences Confers Awards of Merit anny to eo 3 


outstanding achievements in motion pictures. 


1927-28 
Actress: Janet Gaynor, ‘‘Seventh Heaven.” 
‘Actor: Emil Jannings, ‘‘Way of All Flesh. 
' Production: “‘Wings,’’ Paramount. a 
| Artistic Quality of Production: “Sunrise,” Fox 
Corp. 


Direction: Prank Borzage, “Seventh Heaven.’ 


Lewis Milestone, ‘“‘Two Arabian enehts.” 
| (Comedy). y, = 
= Art, Direction: William C. Menzies, ‘‘Tempest. 


Sere any: Charles Rosher, Karl Struss, 


‘ “Sunris 
a W: > Or nt, ‘“Under- 
f . iginal story: Ben Hecht, ° 
world. ig, Orta Benjamin Glazer, “‘Seventh 
akg 
tle Writing: Joseph Farnham, “Telling the 
World. “© ” 
Engineering Achievement: Roy Pomeroy, ““Wings. 
Se Special Awards: Warner__ Bros., for ‘Jazz 
ae singer’ Charles At aaey “The Circus. 
928-29 
‘Actress: Mary Pickford: “Coquette.” 
., Actor: Warner Baxter, “Tn Old Arizona.’ 
_..* Production: ‘‘Broadway Melody,’ iaetto-Gold- 
| wyn-Mayer, 


ste Direction: Frank Lloyd, ‘‘The Divine Lady.” 
ei aiken Cedric Gibbons, “‘Bridge of San 
u: e: 
Ginennta graphy: pee, “White 
Shadows of the South ia 
Writing: Hans eraly, eeThe Patriot. 
aie 1929-30 
a “Actress: N Norma Shearer, ‘‘Divorcee.” 
_ Actor: ‘Geo: Arliss, “‘Disraeli.’’ Pa 
Production: “<All Quiet on the Western Front, 


Universal. 
Direction: Lewis Milestone, ‘‘All Quiet on the 
Western Front.” a 
’ Art Direction: Herman Rosse, ‘‘King of Jazz. 
__ Cinematography: Willard ‘Vander Veer and 
Joseph T. Rucker, “With Byrd at the South Pole.” 
Writing: Frances Marion, ‘“The Big House.’ 


‘Sound Recording: Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Sound 
Department. Douglas Shearer, Chief Recording 


de Vinna, 


ei 


_* Engineer, ‘The Big House.’’ 
oy 1930-31 
. Actress: Marie Dressler, ‘‘Min and Bill,”’ 
‘Free Soul.’’ 


‘Actor: Lionel Barrymore. 


Production; “‘Cimarron,’’ RKO. 
Pe aioe Norman Taurog, ‘“‘Skippy.’” 
_ Art Direction: Max Ree, ‘“‘Cimarron.” 
ae origin: Floyd Crosby, ‘“Tabu." 
: Writing: Original story: John Monk Saunders, 
-. “Dawn Patrol.’ Adaptation: Howard Estabrook, 
-“Cimarron.”’ 


Sound ee he mount Sound Department. 
ey as hay Helen Hayes, “The Sin of Madelon 
. Olaudet 
ay a or: ‘ Fredri¢ March, ‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Becton “Grand Hotel."’ Metro-Goldwyn- 


ayer 
+ Direction: Frank brikee, “Bad Girl.’’ 
' Art Direction: Gordon Wiles, *‘Transatlantic.”’ 
Pere ee oe ADEY: Lee Garmes, ‘‘Shanghai Ex- 


Writing: Original story: Frances Marion. “The 

amp.’" Adaptation: Edwin Burke, ‘‘Bad_ Girl.’’ 
| Short Subjects: Cartoon: ‘‘Flowers and Trees,’’ 
Disney Productions. Comedy: ‘‘The Music Box.” 
Roach Studios. Novelty: ‘Wrestling Swordfish,” 
Mack Sennett, Inc. 

Sound Recording: Paramount Sound Department. 

Special Award: To Walt Disney for creation of 
Mickey Mouse. 


1932-33 
Actress: Katharine Hepburn, 
Paps ne Laughton, “The Private Life of 
e 
| Production: ‘‘Cavaleade,’’ Fox Film Corp. 

Direction: Frank Lloyd, “Cavalcade. ie 

Art Direction: William L. Darling, ‘‘Cavalcade.” 

Cinematography: Charles Bryant Lang, Jr. “A 
‘Farewell to Arm 

Writing: original story: Robert Lord, ‘““One Way 
Passage.’’ Adaptation: Sarah . Mason and Victor 
ie age “Little Women.’ 

oh hte Cartoon: “Three Little Pigs," 
Disney f Productions. . Comedy: “‘So This is Harris.’ 

adio. Novelty: ‘Krakatoa,’ 4 Haucational 
Binsin’ The. 

Assistant Direction; William Tummel, Fox; 
Oharles Dorian Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer; Chas. Bar- 
ton, Paramount; Dewey Starkey, RKO Radio: Fred’ 
Fox, United Artists; Scott Beal, Universal; Gordon 
Hollingshead, Warner Bros. 

Sound Recording: Paramount Sound Department, 
Franklin Ha byes (Chief Sound Engineer, for “a 
Farewell to Arms.’ 


“Morning Glory.” 
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United States—Motion Pictures; Arts and Sciences Awards 


é 


ered Claudette Colbert, “It Happened One 
igh > 
Actor: Clark Gable, “It Happened One Night. + r 


re It Happened One Night.’’ Col : 
‘Dizection: Frank Capra, “It Happened One 
i 


BF 

Art Direction: Cedric Gibbons and Fredric Hope. . 
“‘The Merry Widow ¢ 

Cinematography: ‘Victor Milner, “Cleopatra. 

Writing: Original story: Arthur Caesar, ‘‘Man- - 
hattan Melodrama.’’ Adaptation: Robert Rickie ' 
“It Happened One Night.’’ 

Short Subjects: Cartoon: ‘‘The Tortoise and the ' 
Hare,’’ Disney Productions. Comedy: ‘“‘La Cucara= » 


a | 
7 


cha,’’ Pioneer Productions. Novelty: ‘City off 
Wax, ** Stacy and Horace Woodard, Baucational 
‘OX 


Music: Best Song: ‘‘Continental,’’ Music by Con . 
Conrad; Lyrics by Herbert Magidson. Best Score 
Louis Silvers. ‘“‘One Night of sailed Columbia 
Pictures Corp. 

Assistant Direction: John Waters, Viva villa." * 

Film Editing: Conrad Nervig; “Resi 

Sound Recording: ‘‘One Night of Love.’’ Colum- 
bia Pictures Sound Department. 

Special Award: Shirley Temple (miniature statu-= 
ette) presented in grateful recognition of her out- 
Hoop: contribution to screen entertainment in 

1935 

Actress: Bette Davis, ‘‘Dangerous.’’ 

Actor: Victor McLaglen, ‘““The Informer.” 

Production: “‘Mutiny on the Bounty,” Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. 

Direction: John Ford, ‘‘The Informer. 

Art Direction: Richard Day, ‘“‘The Dark Angel,”” 

Cinematography: Hal Mohr, “‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” 

Writing: Original story: Ben Hecht and Chas, 
MacArthur, ‘The Scoundrel.” Adaptation: Dudley | 
Nichols, ‘‘The Informer, 

Short Subjects: Cartoon: “Three Orphan Kit- 
tens,’’ Disney Productions. Comedy: ‘‘How to 
Sleep," Metro- Goldwyn-Mayer._ Novelty: ings 
Over Mt. Everest,’’ Gaumont-British and Skibo | 
Productions. 

Music: Best Song: ‘‘Lullaby of So ”” Musi¢e 
by Harry Warren; Lyrics by Al Dubin. Best Scor- 
Tage Max Steiner, “The Informer,” RKO Radio | 
Pictures Music Department. 

Dance Direction: Daye Gould, ‘‘I’ve Got a Feele 
ing You're Fooling’? from ‘‘Broadway Melody of 
1936"’ and “‘Straw Hat’ from ‘‘Folies Bergere.”’ 

Assistant Direction: Clem Beauchamp and P; 
vor poe Lives of a Bengal Lancer.’’ 

Editing: Ralph Dawson, “A Midsummer 


Night’s Dream.’ 
“Naughty Marietta.” Metro= 4 


Sound Behar ding: 
Goldwyn-Mayer. 

Special Award: David Wark Griffith for distin- | 
guished creative achievements as director and pro- | 
ducer and lasting eontribyvions to progress of mo- 
tion picture arts. ie | 

19; , | 

Actress: Luise Rainer, ‘‘The Great Ziegfeld.” | 

Actor: Paul Muni, ‘‘The Story of Louis Pasteur.” | 

Actress ” (supporting role):, Gale Sondergaard, 
“Anthony Adverse.’ 
Actor (supporting role): Walter Brennan, “Come — . 


and G 
“The Great Ziegfeld,’’ Metro-Gold=— 


Production: 
wyn-Mayer. 
ree Frank Capfa, ‘Mr. Deeds Goes To 

Art Direction: Richard Day, ‘‘Dodsworth.” | 
EMRE THE DY Tony Gaudio, ‘‘Anthony Ad 

Writing: Original story: Pierre Collings an 
Sheridan Gibney, ‘‘The Story of Louis Pasteur,’ 
Screen-play rs Pierre Collings and Sheridan Gib-— 

ney, ‘‘The Story of Louis Pasteur.” 

Short Subjects: Cartoon: “Country Cousin,” Dis-_ 
ney Productions. Color: ‘‘Give Me Liberty, a 
Warner Bros, 1-reel: ‘‘Bored of pene aie Roach — 
Studics. 2-reel: ‘‘The Public Pays,”’ ei i] 
wttasies Hest (s J 

usic: Best Song: erome Kern and Dorot 
Fields for ‘““‘The Way You Look Tonight.” est 
Scoring: Leo Foebstein. ‘“‘Anthony Adverse,’? War- 
ner Brothers. 

Dance Direction: Seymour Felix, “A Pretty Girl 
Is Like a Melody’ number from ‘The Great 
ope BaP est Blan, nme chee 

n rection: Sulliv. 
of The Light Bri gade.”’ gi Ch 
Film iy Adverse.”* 
etro- 


Gold- 


Special ary To March of wins for signiti- 
cance to motion pictures and for efor 


T 


et ee f 2 . 
. / 


mnited States—Motion Pictures; Arts and Sciences Awards 609 


|, Actor (supporting role): Thomas Mitchell for 
‘Production: “Gone With 
oduction: ‘Gone i . ae 
International. K the- Wind,” Selznick 
irection: ictor Fl “ 
ind eming, “Gone With the 
She! Direction: Lyle Wheeler, “Gone With the 
oo ae aL en Benning ian 
as. gton.’”’ reen! 3 e; 
mover. cal With the Wind” ii ‘ 
peci ects: Fred Sersi a Ee . 
Wits cine Gee” ersen and E, H. Hansen. 
Cinematography: Black-and-white: Gregg To- 
land! “Wuthering Heights.’’ Color: Ernest Haller 
and Ray Rennahan, ‘“‘Gone With the Wind.” 
Sound Recording: Bernard B. Brown, “When - 
Tomorrow Comes.’’ ; } 
.. 2 ilm Editing: Hal C. Kern and James E, Newcom, 
Gone With the Wind.” 
lusic: Best Original Score: Herbert Stothart, 
The Wizard of Oz,’’ Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Best 
Scoring: Frank Harling, Richard Hageman, John 
Leipold, and Leo Shuken, ‘‘Stagecoach,” Wanger. 
Best. song: E. Y. Harburg ‘and Harold. Arlen, 
“Over the Rainbow” from “The Wizard of Oz,” 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. : 
Short Subjects: Cartoon: “The Ugly Duckling,” 
Disney. 1-reel: “Busy Little Bears,” Paramount, 
2-reels: ‘“‘Sons of Liberty,” Warner Bros. 
Irving G. Thalberg Award: David O. Selznick. 
Special Awards: To Douglas Fairbanks, — 
To 


‘tlonized one of most important branches of 
SP epi ihe a Howard Greene ona 
color ¢ 
“Garden of Allah.” e emstography in “The 
1937 ‘ 


Actress: Luise Rainer, ‘‘The Good Earth.” 

_ Actor: Spencer Tracy, ‘‘Captains Courageous.” 
Actress (supporting role): Alice Brady, ‘‘In Old’ 

ag : 

Actor (supporting role): 

“The Life o ae Sear rar 

peroduetion: “The Life of Emile Zola,’’ Warner 


> Direction: Leo McCarey, ‘‘The Awful Truth,”” 

‘ Art Direction: Stephen Goosson, ‘‘Lost Horizon.”’ 
- Cinematography: Karl Freund. “The Good 
Earth,’ Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

Writing: Original story: William A. Wellman 
@md Robert Carson. ‘‘A Star is Born.’’ Screen- 
jay: Norman Reilly Raine, Heinz Herald and Geza 
erczeg, ‘“The Life of Emile Zola.”” 

~ Short Subjects: Cartoon: ‘‘The Old Mill,”” Disney 
Productions. Color: ‘‘Penny Wisdom,” Pete Smith. 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 1-reel; "Private Life of the 
Gannets.’’ 20th-Fox. 2-reel: ““Torture Money.’’ 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

Music: Best song: Harry Owens for ‘“‘Sweet 
Lelanie’ from ‘‘Waikiki Wedding,” Paramount.’ 
Best Scoring: ‘(One Hundred Men and a Girl,” 
Charles Previn. Universal. 

' Dance Direetion: Hermes Pan, “Fun House’ 
number from “Damsel in Distress,” RKO Radio. 
Film Editing: Gene Havlick and Gene “Milford. 
“Lost Horizon.”’ 

Assistant Direction: Robert Webb, ‘In Old 
_Phicago,”’ 20th-Fox. 

" Sound Recording: Thomas Moulton for «Hurri- 
eane,’’ Goldwyn. 

Special Awards: Mack Sennett for lasting _con- 
“tribution to comedy technique of screen. To Edgar 
Bergen for outstanding comedy creation, Charlie 
McCarthy. To W. Howard Greene for color pho- 
tography of ‘“‘A Star Is Born,” Selanick, United 
Artists. ‘To The Museum of Modern Art Film 
Library for significant work in collecting films 
dating from 1895 to the present and for the first 
time making available to the public the means of 
studying the historical and aesthetic development 
of the motion picture as one of the major arts. 

Irving G. Thalberg Memorial Award: To Darryl 
F. Zanuck. 


1938 

- ‘Actress: Bette Davis, ‘“Jezebel.” 
- Actor: Spencer Tracy, ‘‘Boys Town.” 
Actress (supporting role): Fay Bainter, ‘‘Jezebel.’’ 
Actor (supporting role): Walter Brennan, 
“Kentucky.” 

Production: ‘‘You Can’t Take It With You,” 
Columbia. ' 
- Direction: Frank Capra, ‘‘You Can’t Take It 
_ With You,’’ Columbia. 3 
Art Direction: Carl Weyl, “The Adventures of 


eph Ruttenbepg, ‘““The Great 


Dore Schary and 
reenplay and 
, _ “Pygmalion.” 
i] Lewis and Ian 


nizing his unique and outstanding contribution 
international development of motion pictures. 
Technicolor Company for successfully bringing 


Motion Picture Relief Fund acknowledging out- 
standing services to, the industry. To Judy Garland 


To William Cameron Menzies for outstanding 
ae in use of color for ‘Gone With the 


1940 

Actress: Ginger Rogers, ‘‘Kitty Foyle.”’ 

Actor: James Stewart, ‘‘The Philadelphia Story.” 

‘Actress (supporting role): Jane Darwell, Mc 
Grapes of Wrath.” i 
* Actor (supporting role): Walter Brennan for 
“The Westerner.’’ 

Production: ‘‘Rebecca,”” Selznick International. | 

Direction: John Ford, ‘The Grapes of Wrath,” 
20th Century-Fox. 

Art Direction: Black-and-white: Cedric Gibbons, 
Paul Groesse, Associate, “‘Pride and Prejudice.’ 
Color: Vincent Korda, “The Thief of Bagdad.” 


Barnes, ‘‘Rebecca.’’ Color: George Perinal, “‘The 
Thief of Bagdad.” * \ i 
Writing: Original story: Bi jamin Glazer and 


John §. Toldy, ‘‘Arise, My { 
Donald Ogden Stewart, *‘The Philadelphia See ; 


Original screenplay: Preston Sturges, “Thi 
Sound Recording: Douglas Shearer, “Strike Up 


Short Subjects: Cartoon: “‘Milky Way,’’ Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. Rudolph _ Ising Series. 1-reel: - 


Q-reel: ‘Teddy, The Rough 


on. 
rion: pendinaget Live” 
“Tha: others ve,”” ing: , 
i ~ 4¢ Mounted Police. 
gipeck: “Deciaraton’ OF (Muse, Best Crip Ste eBingamtes' Bes 
+ J. Smith an ashington, ‘* ie 
Fees Hi rio ger and Leo, Robin | scoring: Alfred Newman. fitin Pan Alley.” Best 
* Best original score: Erich Wolfgang ne Ne it feng te = See ene ‘when 
“The Adventures,of Robin Hood.”’ Best ’ * 
oP man, ‘ ’s Ragtim Special Effects: Lawrence Butler and Jack 
ee Aired) Neve manat 3S €| whitney, “The Thief of Bagdad.” 


A 
ba Film Editing: Ralph Dawson, “The Adventures Special Awards: To Bob Hope in recognition of © 
, = ” 


int ture industry. To 
‘of Robin Hood. , unselfish services to motion pic 
d Recording: Thomas T. Moulton, “The Colonel Nathan Levinson for outstanding sores fs 


and the Lady.”’ 7 
Pevniis G. Thalberg Memorial Award: To Hal B. Silenced Gamers. To : Warner Bros, ‘Att Depart: 
re ia, + To Oliver Marsh and Allan ment and m Grot for design . 
Sas Awards: To Craphy of Sweethearts.” | Water Ripple and Wave Illusion Machine. 
a Durbin and Mickey Rooney for sig- + 1941 
eed pete Por | Actress: Joan Fontaine, ‘‘Suspicion.’” ‘ 
ham the Actor: Gary Cooper, “Sergeant York. $i 
‘Actress (supporting role): Mary Astor, “The 
Great Lie.’’ —- be 
Actor (supporting role): Donald Crisp, How 
Ww. ey.”” ; 
Greroduction: gow Green Was My Valley,’ 20th 
-Fox. el . 
Cop irection: John Ford, “How Green Was My 
Valiey.’’ pe 7 
rection: Black-and-white: Richard. Daj 
and Nathan Turan, “How Green Was My Valley.” 
Color: Cedric seat ,Urie McCleary, associate, 
ey e Dust. : 
Blossoms bhy: Black-and-white; Arthur 


ea. 
cant col 
‘sonification” of 


: Vivien Leigh, “Gone With the Wind.” 
Bele Hehe tine Sea eBeaie fr 
aan ess (suppor a cf J aniel . 
« With the Wind.” °— Baek 


- Cinematography 


>) 


three-color feature production to the screen. ‘Oo 


for outstanding pérformance as screen juvenile. .. 


Cinematography: Black-and-white: George ~ 


Mil- . 


. 


is 


ve.” Screenplay: ~ 


| 
é 
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ler, “How Green Was My Valley.’’ Color: Ernest 
Palmer and Roy Rennahan, “Blood and Sand.’’ 

Writing: Original story: f 
Comes Mr. Jordan.’’ Sereen play: Sidney Buch- 
man and Seton I. Miller, “Here Comes Mr. Jor- 
dan.” Original screen play: Herman J. Mankiewicz 
and Orson Welles, ‘‘Citizen Kane.’’ 

! Sound Recording: Jack Whitney, “That, Hamil- 
ton Wcman.’’ ; : fig 
‘short Subjects: Cartoon: ‘‘Lend a Paw,’ Disney 

(Mickey Mouse’ series). 1-reel: ‘‘Of Pups and 

Puzzles,’’ Passing Parade series, Metro-Goldwyn- 

Mayer... 2-reel:. ‘Main Street on the March, 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. e 
Film Editing: William Holmes, “Sergeant York. 
Music: Best musical score: Frank Churchill and 

Oliver Wallace, ‘‘Dumbo.’’ Best scoring of a dra- 

matic picture Bernard Herrman, “‘All That Money 

Can Buy.’”’ Best song: Jerome Kern and Oscar 

Hammerstein II, ‘‘The Last Time I Saw Paris,’’ 

from ‘‘Lady Be Good.’’ 

Special effects: Farciot Edouart and Gordon 

*. Jennings, photographic effects; Louis Mesenkop, 

sound effects, from ‘‘I Wanted Wings.” 

Interior Decoration: Black-and-white: Thomas 
Little, “How Green Was My Valley.’’ Color: 

. Edwin B. Willis, ‘‘Blossoms in the Dust.” 
_Irying G. Thalberg Memorial award to Walt 
Disney for the most eonsistent high quality of 

‘production achievement. : : 
Special awards: Citation for distinctive achieve- 

ment in short subject documentary production: 

“Churchill’s Island,’ Canadian Film Board. 
Certificates for distinctive achievement: 

. Rey Scott ‘‘for his extraordinary achievement in 

1¢ roducing ‘Kukan,’ the film record of China’s 

j ‘struggle, including its photography with a,lémm. 

‘camera under the most difficult and dangerous 
conditions.’’ e 

The British Ministry of Information “for its 

vivid and dramatic presentation of the heroism 

‘of the R.A.F. in the documentary film,) ‘Target 

. for _Tonight’.”’ ‘ 

Walt Disney, William Garity, John N. A. Hawk- 
ings and the-RCA Manufacturing Company ‘‘for 
their outstanding contribution to the advancement 
of the use-of sound in motion pictures through 

_ the production of ‘Fantasia’.”’ 
Leopold Stokowski and his associates ‘‘for thein 

SE A" ique achievement in the creation of a new form 

» of visualized music in Walt Disney’s production, 
‘Fantasia,’ thereby widening the scope of the mo- 

) tion picture as ere and as an art form.” 


—s 


Actress: Greer Garson, ‘‘Mrs. Miniver.”’ 

Actor: James Cagney, ‘‘Yankee Doodle Dandy.’’ 
Pee (supporting role): Teresa Wright, ‘‘Mrs. 

niver.’’ 

Actor (supporting role): Van Heflin, ‘Johnny 

ager,’” 


fe py oduction: ‘‘Mrs. Miniver,’’ Metro-Goldwyn- 


‘ayer. 

Direction: William Wyler, ‘‘Mrs. Miniver.’’ 
) Art Direction: Black-and-white: 
or Joseph Wright, ‘This Above All.”’ 


' _ Sound Recording: Nathan Levinson, “ 
Doodle Dandy.”’ 5 enh 


Short Subjects: Cartoon: ‘‘Der Fuehrer’s Face,’’ 


» | Walt Disney. 
ts _One Reel; ‘‘Speaking of Animals and Their 
Paramount. Fairbanks & Carlisle. 


Families.”’ 
| PipworReel: B d the Line of 
’ wo-Reel: eyon e Line of Duty,’’ Wa 
Bros. Gordon Hollingshead, Producer. ij tr 
_. . Film Editing: Daniel Mandell, ‘‘The Pride of the 
* . Yankees." : 
Music: Best musical score: Ray Heindorf and 


Heina Roemheld, ‘Yankee Doodle Dandy.”’ Best 
Scoting dramatic picture, Max Steiner, ‘Now, 
Voyager.” Best Song: Irving Berlin, ‘White 


sf Crean arora Ho dag on 
Specia ects: rdon Jennings, Farciot Edouart 

i an William L. Pereira, photographic effects trom 
er the Wild Wind.” Louis Mesenkop, Sound ef- 


2 awards: Certificates for Distinctive 
Achievement. were presented to the following: 

Charles Boyer, ‘‘for his progessive cultural 
_achieyement in establishing the French Research 
<Foundation in Los Angeles as a source of reference 
‘for the Hollywood Motion Picture Industry.” 


i ‘Bob f 
Noel Coward, for his outstanding production \ Margaret O’Brien, outstanding child oairéat off 4 


United States—Motion Pictures; Arts and Sciences Awards 


Harry. Segall, ‘“‘Here; ment in representing the American Way of Lite 


\ Bey Linge j ih 


achievement, “In Which We Serve.”’* ee ‘ 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studio, ‘‘for its achie 


es production of the ‘Andy’ Hardy’ series 
ms.”” 

4 ee Jennifer Jones, ‘‘The Song of Berna- 
ette.”’ 


Actor: Paul Lukas, “The Watch on the Rhine,”! 
Actress (supporting role): Katina Paxinon, ‘‘FO! 
Whom the Bell Tolls.’* Ea 


Human Comedy.” 
Philip G. Epstein and oward Koch, ‘“‘Casa- 
blanca.’? Original screenplay, Norman Krasna, 
“Princess O’Rourke.”’ : 

Sound Recording: Stephen Dunn, ‘‘This'Land Is 
Mine.” : 

Cinematography: Black-and-white: Arthur Mil- 
ler, ‘‘The Song of. Bernadette.’ Color: Hal Mohrt 
and W. Howard Greene, ‘‘Phantom of the Opera.” 

Short Subjects: Cartoon: Frederick Quimby, | 
“Yankee Di Mouse,”” Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. - 
One-reel, Grantland Rice, ‘‘Amphibious Fighters,” 
Paramount. Two reel, Jerry, Bresler and Sam Cos- 
low, ‘‘Heavenly Music,” Metro Golds72 aaa . 

rce.’” 


comedy picture; Alfred Newman, ‘ 4 
Bernadette.”” Best original song; Harry Warren, . 
music; Mack Gordon, lyrics; ““You’ll Never Know, 
from ‘‘Hello, Frisco, Hello.’’ q 
pecial Effects: Photographic, Fred Sersen, . 
Ss d, Roger Heman, ‘‘Crash Dive.” ; 3 

Interior Decoration: Black-and-white, Thomas } 
Little, ‘‘The Song of Bernadette.’’ Color: R. A, 
Gausman and Ira Webb, ‘‘Phantom of the Opera.” 

Irving G. Thalberg Memorial Award to Hal B, 
Wallis for the most consistent high quality of 
production. 

Documentary Awards: Plaques were presented to 
the United States Navy, Field Photographic Branch . 
Office of Strategic Services for the most outstand- 
ing documentary short subject, ‘‘December 7th; | 
and to the British Ministry of Information for the 
ais Outstanding Documentary Feature, “‘Desert 

ictory.”” P bs | 

Special Technical Award: To: George Pal for the 
development of novel methods and techniques in 
the production of the series of short subjects | 
known as Puppetoons. . é \ 


i d 
Best Picture: ‘‘Going My Way,’’ Paramount, ~ 
Actress: Ingrid Bergman, ‘‘Gaslight.’’ ‘ 
Actor: Bing Crosby, “‘Going My Way.’’ 
Actress (supporting ~ role): thel Barrymore, 

“None But the Lonely Heart.”’ : / 

_ Actor (supporting role); Barry Fitzgerald, “‘Go- 

ing My Way.” 4 
Diréction: Leo McCarey, ‘‘Going My Way.’’ ‘| 


“Going Le ;Way’’; Original Screenplay, ) 


, 


Joseph La- 


Tokyo. 
Interior Decdration: Black and white, Edwin B 
Willis and Paul Huldschinsky, ‘‘Gaslight.”’ 7 
Thomas Little, “‘Wilson.’’ 4 ant Ca 
Documentary awards: 
Peau Cato and th y 
for the design and to Radio Corporation.of Amer-_ 
ica for additional development of ~the Electronic 
Compressor-Limiter. Documentary features. 
vee Lady.’’ 20th-Fox and U. S 


4 “ =! 
y ‘ 


Year _ First 
1944—-Bob Hope 


1943—Fred Allen 

_ 1942—Bob Hope 

a Lombardo 

’ +—Guy Lombardo 

_ 1942—Harry James 

» 1944—Information 

jease 

_ 1943—Information 
Please 

1942—Information 

A Please . 

°1944—Bing Crosby 


1943—Bing- Crosby 
1942—-Bing Crosby 


944—Dinah Shore 
.1943—Dinah Shore 
1942—Dinah Shore 


i 
1944—New York -Phil- 
rmoni 


"1944,-John Charles 
Thomas 


1943—-Gladys 
“ Swarthout 


1942—Lily Pons 


1944—-Bill Stern 
 1942—Bili Stern 
- 1943—Bill Stern 


" 41944—Milton Cross 
- 4943—Milton Cross 


1942—Milton Cross 
 1944—Lowell Thomas 
5 1943—Raymond Gram 
Hs 1942—-Raymond Gram 
= . Swing 
_ 1944—Let's ‘Pretend 
", 1943—Let’s Pretend 
 4949—Let’s Pretend 
< 1944 Chester Chub 


-1943—Fred Waring 
wnt 19%3 Fred Waring 


? 

- 1944—Bob Hope 
_ 1943—Bob Hope 
 1942—Bop Hope 


= % 
4944—Alan ¥. 


oung . 
1943—Frank Sinatra 
4942—Dinah shore 


-Day Hicks 
o44 DB Letter ‘of 


‘is a \ Invasion of Sicily 
i. or awe Toseanini’s Concert Announcement 
be “~ BEST GOVERNMENT sHOW 
944 The y Hour Meet Your Nay Assignment Home 
1340 The end, four ‘Treasury Star Parade 
4942—The Army Show DOCUMENTARY PROGRAM 
i at Town Meeting 


sd ¢ 


Bob Hope 


1942—New York Phil- NBC Symphon: 
harmonic a < 


44 I ~~ words at War 
His—March Sind the Gun” Report to,the Nation 


‘ 


¥ 


é 


United States—Radio Air Entertainment Favorites . 


Radio Favorites Named in Poll of Editors 
Source: New York World-Telegram poll for 1942; The Billboard for 1943 and 1944 


FAVORITE PROGRAM 
Second Third 
Information Please Fibber McGee 
and Molly 
Fibber McGee 


and_ Moll 
Information Please Jack Benny. 


POPULAR ORCHESTRA 


Walter Winchell 


Vic and Sade 
Vic and Sade 


Music That 
Satisfies 

Walter Winchell 

Walter Winchell 


LEADING COMEDIAN 
Fibber McGee an Jack Benny\ 


Fibber McGee 


Fred All 

en 

¥ and Molly 
Jack Benny Fred Allen 


OUTSTANDING NEW STAR 


Frank Sinatra Patricia Munsell 


Jack Douglas Dick Haymes 
ie aaaner Red Skelton 
Zero Mostel 


FAVORITE QUARTER HOUR — 
Lum ’n’ Abner 


5 


, ooo & 


me 


lee 
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Fourth Fifth ~ 
Bing Crosby Jack Benny 
Information Please Bing Crosby 
Fred Allen Bing Crosby 


Fred Waring Sammy Kaye Bst 
Harry James Fred Waring Sains have aes ri 
Guy Lombardo Tommy Dorsey Fred Waring Sammy Kaye 
QUIZ PROGRAM 
Take It or Leave It Quiz Kids Truth or Con- Dr, I. Q. 
sequences P ; ow 
Take It or Leave It Quiz Kids Phbpks te the Truth or Conse- ¥ 
Take It or Leave It Quiz Kids Bob Hawk prt. @ B 
ea MALE POPULAR SINGER | e oe 
aymes an! inatra err a 
Frank Sinatra Dick , Haymes Dennis Day one anaes f 
Dennis Day Barry Wood Frank Sinatra Panny, = 4 
Ginny simm®EMALE POPULAR SINGER eae ; 
y ms ate Smit neces Langford Hildegarde ‘ 
Ginny Simms Kate Smith Fances Zan tord Georgia Gibbs\4¢) as 
Kate Smith jee bee a se ae Connie Boswell Frances Langford 4 
Sereen Guild Cavalcade This is My Best  Hildegarde- |) 
Screen Guild One Man’s Caval i Family ve 
Playhouse Family Peri? et eae hn) 
Screen Guild Henry Aldrich oa of Inner, Sanctum _ 4 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA ao, 
NBC Symphony Boston Symphony pp sles Stradivari d i 
NBC Symphony Boston Symphony The Pause that Hour of Charm ; 
efreshes 
Kostelanetz Or- Philadelphia “ Voorhees Orches- 
chestra Symphony tra 
CLASSICAL SINGER ‘% 
Nelson Eddy Lily Pons ase Swart- Richard Crooks 
James Melton John Charles Lily Pons Richard Crooks 
Nelson Eddy Richard Crooks Lawrence Tibbett Jan Peerce 
Gladys Swarthout : } ‘ 
SPORTS ANNOUNCER Me. 
Ted Husing Harry Wismer Red Barber Don Dunphy - 18 
Ted Husing Red Barber Harry Wismer Don Dunphy ~ 
Ted Husing Red Barber Mel Allen Don Dunphy 
PROGRAM ANNOUNCER 
Don Wilson Harry Vonzell Ben Grauer Bill Goodwin = ~~ 
Harlow Wilcox Don Wilson Harry von Zell Bill Goodwin 
° Ken Carpenter 
- Ken Carpenter Harry von Zell Don Wilson Martin Block 
COMMENTATOR 
Rayne Gram H. V. Kaltenborn Fulton Lewis Gabriel Heatter 
Ww. - - 
Buy¥e “altenborn Lowell Thomas Fulton Lewis ; Jona? W. 3 i 4 
; ook . 
H. V. Kaltenborn Lowell Thomas, Gabriel Heatter William Shirer és 
CHILDREN’S PROGRAM Nie, 
Lone Ranger Quiz Kids American Air Coast to Coast . 
School on a Bus. * 
Quiz Kids ; Lone Ranger reed and the Coast-to-Coast 
; Ta i 
Quiz Kids Lone Ranger Jack Armstrong School of the Air, 


Lowell Thomas 


Amos ’n’ Andy i é 


News of the World 
Amos)’n’ Andy 


Vic and Sade 
‘  Duffy’s Tavern | 
Burns and Allen 


Burns and Allen 
Jack Benny 
Fibber McGee and Red Skelton 
~ Molly 


‘ 


Larry Stevens 


nny Kaye 
Gary Swoore Jack Carson 
Herb Shriner Ed Gardner 


> DCAST ’ 
OUTSTANDING SINGLE BROA rtd Christmas Party 


D-Day Description 
Owl Christmas Story 


ury Hour 
Mon. Behind the Gun ‘Army Service Forces 


March of Time 


Elgin Christmas Show - ; 
Elgin Thanksgiving Show B 
First Hall of Fame Broadcast — / 


Words at War 


Army Hour - » Gavaleade ~ 
Cavalcade of America é army ‘Hour 
TT Eee ines eh Pe 


© 
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Growth of Radio in U. S. 


‘ Source: Radio & Television Retailing : 
Tie WL ee Re | : Gd. Tot.; 


‘ Sales of 4 
Total Sets Total Tubes Auto Sets Radio| Ap.| Auto Sets” 
Made Made Made ‘ |for Bdest.| in Use —_ 
t Recept. | 
Number Value Number Value Number Value Value 
100,000] $5,000,000} 1,000,000] $6,000,000|..........]..+---+--% $60,000,000 
550,000] 15,000,000} 4,500,000} 12,000,000 136,000,000 |. 
1,500,000} 100,000,000 | 12,000,000} 36,000,000 A . - {358,000,000 |. 
2,000,000) 165,000,000 20,000,000] 48,000,000 [ |430;000;000 | - 
1,750,000} 200,000,000 | 30,000,000 58,000,000]. : 506,000,000 |. 
1,350,000] 168,000,000| 41,200,000 67,300,000. - 425,600,000] - 
F 3/281.000|400,000,000 | 50;200,000|110,250,000} . . 690,550,000 
4,428,90) 000, 69,000,000|172,500,000 - |842,548,000}. 
8,827,800/300,000,000 | 52,000,000/119,600,000 496,432,000}... - 
3,420,000) 225,000,000 53,000, 6 000 300,000,000 
3,000,000/ 140,500,000} 44,300,000} 48,730,000 "000 |200;090,000 
3,506,000] 180,500,000 | 59,000,000] 49,009,000 724,000] 28,598,000 300,000,000 
4,084,000/214,500,000} 58,000,000} 36,600,000 780,000} 28,000,000 |350,000,000 
6,026,800|330,192,480| 71,000,000} 50,000,000] 1,125,000 54,562,500 |370,000,000 
5 8,248,000 "000,000 | .98'0007000| 69;000,000} 1,412,000] 69,188,000 |500,900,000 
8,064,780|450,000,000 | 91,000,000} $5,000,000} 1,750,000) 87,500,000 |537,000,000 
6,000,000/210,0C0,000 ,000,000} 93,000,000 800,000} 32;000,000 |350,000,000 
10/500;000 354,000,000 | 919@00,000}114,000,000; 1,200,000 48,000,060 |375,000,000 
11,800, ,000,001 |115,000,000)115,000,000; 1, 60,000,000 |584 y 
: 13,000,000) 460,000,000 |130,000,000/143,000,000} 2,000,000 610,000,000 
4,400,000} 154,000, 87°700,000| 94,000,000 50,000} 12,250,000 |360,000, 
; , 100, 500, , 000 | 895000, ODO) 5 2.5. eta [ss Sao wiaee 60,000,000 3 
Se Bt Poesy .ucles l= +--+ | 22,000,000] 25,000,000). 2... ,-.-2i]. -s o20-6. | 70,000,000 ,000,000 — 
JP eile & i66) See See 30,000,000) 35,000,000). .........].......... 85,000,000! | 6,000,000. 


| ° *Figures for sets include value of tubes in receivers. In recent years, (except 1942 to 1944) sbi ic 
ment eer have run 25% to 40% of total tube sales. All figures are at retail value. 

‘No WPB ordered (April, 1942) all civilian radio-set production stopped ad factories converted 
ab Ww Peipeoduction . Reconversion to civilian-radio production began August, 1945 * 


f : HOMES WITH RADIOS, TOTAL SETS IN USE 
i Homes with Total Radio Homes with Total Radio 
Radio Sets Sets in Use Radio Sets Sets in Use 
Ft t Number in U. S. Number in U.S. 
260,000 400,000 21,456,000 i 
Louden | 3.1886 saggy | Susan 90 
2, 5 5 . 24,600,000 33,000,000 
3,500,000 4,000,000 26,666,500 37,600, ! 
5,000,000 5,000,000 28, ,000 40, 000 
.6,500,000 6,500,000 28,700,000 45,200,000 
7,500,000 8,500,000 29,200,000 51,000,000 
egeoe) 10,500,000 9, ,000 56,000,000 
12,048,76: 13,000,000 g 000 59,340,000 
14,000,000 15,000,000 32,000,000 58,000,000 : 
16,809,562 18,000,000 33,000,000 57, 000 te 
20,402/369 22,000,000 34,000,000 56,000,000 5 
The Radie-Electronic Industry . 
d i Source: Electronic Industries; data are for year ended Sept.-1, 1945 ¥| 
% gee eee : Total Annual Number of A j 
i L. ~ | Investment | Gross Rev. Employees Paytutt 
Radio manufacturers (1200),....... At ae $350,000,000/$4,250,000,000 5 i 
' Radio distributors, dealers, ete... 2222222231! 280,000,000] °200;000,000. 100: 009 ea 30/000,000) 
: Broadcasting stations (960) inei. talent costs. 90,000, aan 300;000,000 *20,000 55,000,000 h 
+ Gommercial commutication stations........ i 0000000) /47 Wy «', carck vn 15,000, 7,000,000 
Listeners’ sets in use (56,000,000)............ 3,500,000, 000, <i ee eA A . ..--.|_ #350;008;000 © 
*Regular staff—not including part-time employees, artists, etc., who nu 2 
f +Annual operating expense for listeners’ sets, for tube replacements, Gisuurieity,” servicing” peer "ete | 
- Note. Manufacturers’ gross revenue was. almost entirely f -N q 
which Teached a peak rate of $4,623,000,000 per annum ake the Sore ct 1944. Estic;electromls production, 


Civilian Radio Sets in Use in U. S. 


Source: Radio & Television Retailing 


‘ 
ae 1, 1945 | Auto radios 


8 s. ae Vibe eget hes Oaks wa, $4,000,000 [nnn ee ere AWE Sokcatbes ons «sn fas Sem 6 ,000, 000 
: econdary sets in above omes. ..&.. 12,000,000 
Sets in business pisces, institutions, etc.. 4, 000; 000 Soh initcity iene as scolar aT oak, 56,0005 ooo 
}. ; Annual Bill of United States for Radio i 
+ “ Source: Radio & Television Retailing 
Sales of time by broadcasters.......... $250,000,000 | Radio parts, supplies, et: 
Tet GOS ties’ ete. ta operate,” °° | Phonograph records, ' 160/000,000:°.:., 80,000,000 
56,000,000. receivers oo... 0.0.0... 4... 195,000,000. adioveet: repairs, servicing <...-..-., 4 00,00 


_ 30,000,000 replacement tubes........ ... 35,000,000 Total 


Frequency Modulation—FM 
7 Source: Electronic Industries 1 " 


{ ita y modulation’? (FM), an improved | natural and f = 

i dere of broadcasting now being introduced, has} of. bickeround $a! beget ie 
s its outstanding advantages (1) the elimination.| the set itself, and (3) high Bat of t ets 
of practically all static and interference, both! the frequency bands assign fy tl service 8 


3 


oe United 


fo 


: ness. 

The reduction of interference is partly a prope 

bf the radio frequencies used (in future, 88 to 108 
me gacycles or millions of cycles per second) and 
baxtly due to circuit arrangements (notably that 
bf Dr. E. H. Armstrong) which eliminate all re- 
maining traces of interference. 

In the sound wayes are reproduced by 
momentary changes or modulation of the frequency 
bf the radio carrier wave. This is in contrast to 
he ordinary standard’ broadcasting (amplitude 
modulation or AM) in which the amplitude or 


States—FM; Radio Awards; National Academy of Design 


f 
is 
= i 
! \ 
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volume of the radio carrier wave is 
continuo’ 
being modulated. If broadcasting is to yn 
ed to a light blinker message system in which 
ae and dashes of light are to be sent, AM can 
compared to switching the light on and off to- 
produce the signals, while FM would have as its 
Sey the changing of the color (or frequency) 
ha light, the brightness of which remains uni- 
About 50 FM stations operate in the United 
States, and applications have been filed with the’ 
Fcc for nearly §00 others. The system has many 
applications in the non-broadecasting services of 
radio communication where the above features are 
also of value. UL 


George Fosters Peabody Radio Awards 


The George Foster Peabody Radio Awards 
established 1940 to perpetuate the memory of 
George Foster Peabody, benefactor and life trustee 
of the University of Georgia} are designed to give 
recognition to meritorious service by broadcasters. 

1940 % 

Public Service (network)—CBS, (large station), 
WLW, Cincinnati, O.; (medium sized station) 
WGAR, Cleveland, O.; (small station), KPFU, 
IGolombia, Mo.; news reporting, Elmer Davis. 
y 1941 
News reporting, Cecil Brown, CBS; Drama, 

inst the Storm’’ by Sandra Michael and John 
Gibbs, and ‘‘The Bill of Rights’’ by Norman Cor- 
‘win; Music, Alfred Wallenstein. Mutual Broad- 
fasting System: Educational, Chicago Round Table 
Of the Air. NBC: public service by stations, inter- 
national Short Wave Broadcasters. 


1942 


News reporting, Charles Collingwood, CBS; 
Drama, ‘‘The Man Behind the Gun,” CBS, 
Music, The Standard Symphony, NBC, Pacific 


Coast network; Educational, ‘‘Afield with Ranger 
¢ diso Wi Public Service by 


Lac, . a nm is. 
local station, ‘‘Our Hidden Enemy—Venereal Dis- 


eases,” KOAC, Corvallis, Ore,; region@l station, 
“The Home Front,’’ WCHS, Charleston, W. Va. 
1943 4 
News ‘reporting, Edward R. Murrow, CBS: 
Music, Salt Lake’ City Tabernacle Choir, KSL; 
Educational “‘America’s Town Meeting,”’) CBS; 
Children, ‘‘Let’s Pretend,’ CBS; Community ser- 
vices, KNX, KYA at * 
1944 3 


Raymond Gram, Swing; | 
Cincinnati, O.; drama, 
> NBC; music, ‘“Telephone 
“Human Adventure,’’ 
Youn 
(regiona 


News commentary, 
news reporting, ; 
“Cavalcade of America,’ 
Hour,’? .NBC; education, 
«Philharmonic 


CBS; 
quirements 
—American ingenuity on 4 
Edward M. Kirby, chief, 

Department, Washington, bd. C. i 


oe ae 


The National Academy of Design 


(Founded 1825. Headquarters, 


Council—President, Hobart Nichols; Vice-Presi- 
dent, John Taylor Arms; 2nd Vice-president, Paul 
Manship; Corresponding Secretary, Georg Lober, 
Assistant Corresponding Secretary, 

nm; Recording Secretary, R 
Ballard Williams, 
urer, Charles Keck; other members of 
‘Wengenroth, Grosvenor Atter- 
De Francisci. 5 


ACADEMICIANS 


The year named is that of election) 
lien, 5; Wayman 


her, 1932; Frank W. Benson, 1905; Louis Betts, 
mis Isa! Bishop, 1941; Charles Bittinger, 1937; 


‘nest L. Blumenschein, 1927; ‘kman, 


1940; Roy Brown, 1926; mores 
“Dines Carlson, 1941; Char gig 


1a) ; 
Picticw ag Corbino, 
1928; Arthur S. 

1937; John Steuart 


1938; Gladys 
Paul 


1940; Dean 


‘urry, 


‘Leon D Randall Davey, 


(elect), 1943; 

. Dickinson, 
asi inaae ubtoad, 
929; cen ‘ond, ¥ 
yey Dunn, 1945; George Wharton Edwards, 1945 
Lydia Field Emmet, 1912 : 
Jerry Farnsworth, 1935; a1 
‘Gertrude 


- bard, ; Eu 
(elect), 1935; Howard L. 
| Hopkinson, 1929; Pete: 
erick W. Hutchin F 
hn , 933; 
dney Laufiman, 1945; 
Lever, 1933; Dewitt 
Luigi Lue : 


MacLean, 1926; 
. apy bias ere ert cnpvannt een- 

F son, ; He: +4 - 
eth H. Miller (elect) 1944; Felicie Mixter, 1945; 


us arry Leith-Ross, 
“\M. Lockman, 1921; 
i san (Johansen) 


1083 Fifth Avenue, New 


The National Academy of Design and the Society of American Artists (founded 1877) were united 


April 7, 1906. All members of the latter organization 


York 28, N. ¥.) : 


then became members of the former. _. ; 


Ross Moffett, 1942. 
Raymond P. R. Neilson, 
Nelson, 1942; G. Glenn 
Nichols, 1920; Spencer Nichols, 1933; Robert Nis- 
bet, 1928; Violet Oakley, 
1919; Cathal B. O'Toole, 1944; 
06; Dewitt Parshall, 1917; Van Dearing Perrine, 
: Robert Philipp, 1945; Ogden M. 


J. E. Powell, 1937. 


Edward W. Redfield 1907; William Ritschel, 
1914; Henry R. Rittenberg, 1924; Edward F. Rook 
1924: Charles Rosen, 1917; Ernest Roth, 1928; Carl 


1920 


hauncey F’. Rydex, : 
Savage, 1926; 
(elect); 1943; 


Rungius, 1920; C 
Paul Sample, 
Leopold Seyfiert, 
Eugene Speicher, 29 
Maurice Sterne, 1944; 
Lester Stevens, 1943. 
Thompson, 


Francis Speight, 1940; 
WwW. 


1944; 

Everett Warner, 
Beast Willams 
: J. Sco’ ams, ; 
liams, 1942; Andzew. Witt: 1938; Ezra Winter, 


1935;. Irv- 
‘Williams, 


1934; Rudolph Evans, 95; 
- James Warle Fraser, 1917) 
1931; Harriet Frishmuth, 


1945; 
Walker Hancock, 1939; Henry Hering, 1937; Charles 


1919. man A. MacNeil, 1906; Paul H. Manship, 


Hermi 

6; McCartan, 1925; Pruce Moore, 1942; 
1916) Boy erriill, 1935; Furio Piccirilli, 1936; Albin 
Polasek, 1933; Phimister Proctor, 4904; Brenda 


‘Richard Recchia, 1944; George. 


Putnam, Albert Stewart, 1945; Bessie: Potter: 


930; 
Snowden, 1941; 


¥ 
‘ a 
: 


es 
: oa 
a 


k 
Lt 
é 
’ 
j 


: Dana Pond, 1945; Abram Poole, 1938; Arthur — 


et 


am 


5 


Vl 


4 


“ 


vit 
4 


i 


¥ 


\ 


Vonoh, 1921; Sidney Waugh, 1938; Adolph A. 
Weinman, 1911: Wheeler Williams, 1940; Mahonri 
Young, 1923. 


Architects—William Truman Aldrich, 1944; Gros- 
venor Atterbury, 1940; Louis Ayres, 1936; Welles 
Bosworth, 1928; Harvey Wiley Corbett, 1930; Paul 
P. Cret, 1938; Wm. Adams Delano, 1937; Thomas 
H. Ellett, 1945; Arthur L. Harmon (elect), 1944; 
Charles. D. Maginnis, 1942; Frederick Law Olm 
stead, 1929; Henry Rt. Shepley, 1943; James Kellum 
Smith (elect), 1944; Clarence Zantzinger, 1945. 

in Graphic Arts—John Taylor Arms, 
1933; Samuel Chamberlain, 1945; Asa Cheffetz 
(elect), 194 
1937; Armi: 


4; Kerr Eby, 1934; Arthur Heintzelman, 
in Landeck, 1942; Allan Lewis, 1935; 
Thomas W. Nason, 1940; Louis C. Rosenberg, 1936; 
Stow Wengenroth. 1941; John Winkler (elect), 
1943; George Wright, 1939. ~ 
Aquarellists—Andrew Wyeth (elect) 1945. 


Rb ASSOCIATES 
| Painters—Kenneth M. Adams, 1938; Percy Albee, 
1943: Ernest Albert, 1922; Ivan Le Lorraine Al- 
bright (elect), 1942; William Auerbach-Levy, 1926; 
Kenneth Bates, 1942; Walter Emerson Baum, 1945; 
Reynolds Beal, 1909; E. A. Bell, 1901; Oscar F. 
Berninghaus, 1926; Mary Greene Blumenschein, 
1913;. Carl Oscar *Borg,..1938; Joseph H- Boston, 
1901; Alexander Bower, 1931; Francis Scott Brad- 
‘ford, 1932; D. Putnam: Brinley, 1930; Belmore 

' Browne, 1928; K. A: Buehr, 1922. 
_ Carlo Ciampaglia, 1936; William Cotton, 1916; 
Allyn Cox, 1940; Louise Cox, 1902; George David- 
son, 1936; Frederick. K. Detwiller, 1939; John 
Ward Dunsmore, 1925; Will Howe Foote, 
1906; Floyd 


| 1943; Mary Gray, 1929; Nan Greacen, 1940. 
‘Ben Ali Haggin, 1912; Frederick G. Hall, 1938; 
Armin Hansen, 1926; Laura C. Hills, 1906; Harry 
| Hoffman, 1930; James R. Hopkins, 1929; Henry 
S. Hubbell, 1906; Alphonse Jongers, 1906; Hilde 
B. Kayn, 1943; Henry Keller, 1939; Bernard M. 
_ Keyes, 1938; Frank C. Kirk, 1944;. Gerald Leake, 
ant Charles Locke, 1945; Mary Fairchild Low, 


* Emma Fordyce (Swift) MacRae, 1930; Fred Dana 
Marsh, 1906; Maud M. Mason, 1934; Frank Me- 
chau (elect), 1937; Hildreth Meiere, 1942; William 
Meyerowitz, 1943; Clarence Millet, 1943; Dorothy 
Ochtman, 1929; Tosca Olinsky, 1945; Lawton 
Parker, 1916; Douglas Parshall, 1927; Joseph T. 
Pearson, Jr 1913; Charles Prendergast, 1939. 


‘The following statements are based on the rec- 
ords of insurance companies: 
Among short men—that is, those below 5 feet 7 
, inches in height—at the age period 40 to 44 years, 
“an excess of 20 per cent in weight involves an 
» added mortality of 30 per cent above the normal. 
A 40 per cent excess in weight in such individuals 
involves an increased mortality of nearly 80. per 


cent. 
\ _ Among tall men—that is, those over 5, feet 10 


inches in height—the adverse situation is even 

more marked; for among them, at ages 40 to 44, a 

20 per cent excess in weight carries a 40 per cent 
_increase in mortality, and a 40 per cent excess in 

weight doubles the mortality. 

* On the other hand, underweight, which is com- 

moh enough, presents a different picture. In gen- 

eral, underweight is an advantage, provided. of 

_ course, the percentage of deficiency is rot too 
great. It is a serious impairment in early adult 
life, especially among tall men. 

Persons who are over 5 feet 10 inches and who 
are 20 per cent below the average weight for their 
height show an increased mortality of 30 per cent. 
Persons 30 per cent underweight have a 50 per cent 
excess mortality at these early ages. ; 

But from age 40 onward this condition, in fact, 
becomes a distinct advantage; for these are the 
people who have the best mortality rates. 

It would seem that the records of insurance com- 
panies indicate that there is an optimum weight 
—that is, a weight-height ratio in relation to age 


‘Sound—How Far, How Fast, Does It Go? 


On a day in Dec., 1933, a dynamite explosion set 
off on the Arctic island of Nova Zembla was de- 
tected af Berlin, more than 2,000 miles away. 
Thunder, which is the loudest common noise, 
never has been heard unmistakably more than 
about 20 miles from the flash. { | 
Continual cannon fire has been heard 100 miles 
away and somewhat doubtfully as farias 300 miles. 
The landing of the great Siberian meteor, which 
fell on June 30, 1908, was heard 400 miles away and 
_ affected weather instruments in Europe. ¢ 
The world’s loudest noise, the volcanic explosion: 
of the Island of Krakatoa in 1883, was heard by 


Bet Steer) Ca eT, UAL Links? 
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Louis Ritman, 1943; Margery A. Ryerson, 1944 
Robert K. Ryland, 1940; Gordon Samstag, 1939; 
Helen (Farnsworth) Sawyer, 1938; Frank Schwarz 
1934; Jes Schlaikjer, 1932; Rosina Emmet (Mrs. 
Sherwood, 1806; Howard E. Smith, 1931; Arthur E 
Spear, 1920; Alice Kent Stoddard, 1938; Ern 


Ee ee eee 


Dalton, 5 n 
Le Coux, 1940; Gleb Derujinsky, 1933; Lu Duble,? 
1942; Leo Friedlander, 1937; Karl Gruppe, 19395) 
Herbert Haseltine (elect), 1940; Donal _ Hord, 
1943; Cecil Howard (elect), 1944; Thomas Hudsons 
Jones, 8932; Boris Lovet-Lorski, 1945; Bonnie Ma 
Leary, 1930; Eleanor M. Mellon, 1938; Berthold 
Nebel, 1932; Ruth Nickerson, 1945; Willard D.) 
Paddock, 1922; Joseph Renier, 1937; Ulysses Ricci, 
1942; Marion Sanford, 1944; Heinz Warnecke, 1939.) 
Architects—Archibald Manning Brown, 1942); 
Arthur Brown, Jr. (elect), 1943; Gillmore 4 
Clarke, 1944; John Walter Cross (elect), 1942; | 
Cass Gilbert, Jr., 1932; Eric Gugler, 1942; bebe | 
K. Harrison (elect), 1938: Edward pera, itt, | 


Gaw Meem, 1942; William Graves Perry, 
William Platt (elect) 1942; Eliel Saarinian, 1940; 5) 
William Van Allen (elect), 1943; Lawrence Gr Y 
White (elect), 1943. \ ' 
Workers in the Graphic Arts—Grace Albee, 1941, 
Hugh Botts, 1942; Adolph Dehn (elect), 1942; E. 
Hubert Deines, 1943; Ralph Fabri, 1944; Gordon 
Grant, 1942; Victoria Hutson Huntley, 1942; Law- 
rence Kupferman, 1943; Paul Landacre, 1939; J. J. 
Lankes, 1941; Warren B. Mack, 1944; Walla 
Morgan, 1945; William Oberhardt, 1945; Roi Part- 
ridge, 1940; Martin Petersen, 1943; Doel Reed, 1942; | 
; Robert Riggs, 1939; Rudolph 
(elect), ; Carl f 
ad Cadwallader Washburn, 1940; Harry Wickey, | 


i 

Aquarellists—Walter Biggs, 1944; Warrem Baum- ~ 
gartmer, 1945; John Marin (elect), 1944; John W.. 
MgeCoy II, 1945; Barse Miller (elect), 1944; Ger- + 
trude Schweitzer, 1945; Eliot O’Hara, 1944; John 
Pike (elect), 1944; Millard Sheets (elect), 1944; 
Fred Whitaker, 1945; John Alonzo Williams, 1945; 
John Whorf, 1944. ; 


that is associated with the most favorable 
tality experience, and that this optimum weig! i 
or best build, is not the average build. ‘a 
It is stated that those who weigh between 10 and 
20 per cent below the average show the optimum | 
ee for longevity at most ages beyond es | 

ife. : 
Continuing the question of optimum weight, or* 
best build, as indicated by insurance records, it is | 
stated that at ages under 30 years the lowest more + 
tality rates among insured persons are found in! 
those whose weights are above the average, ani 
excess of weight of about 10 pounds above the aver- 
age producing the most favorable mortality rate 
between the ages of 20 and 24 years. 4 
This excess tapers off until about age 30, ab; 
which age the lowest mortality is found among 

persons of approximately average weight. Beyo: 
age 30, the lowest mortality is found among per= 
sons whose weights are below average. oe 
At age 50 optimum weight appears to be, on the + 
pounds below the average weight 


——— 


average, 30 to 40 

soe aes eae 
Scrimination must be made between t 

build of overweight persons, it being shown th 
among overweights having a large chest capaci 
the conditions of mortality are more favorable thi 

among those of small chest. capacity. 4 

On the assumption that the average weight is the 

erroneous supposition ther welaht eile soe 

osition that we! 4 

to increase with advancing age. nary conti 


human ears as far off as Bangkok, something mor 


than 1,400 miles. 
“How far away was that flash of lightning?” is” 
The answer is that sound 
ee Here feet 
ae at ee to a eOecees @ second. s ee 

peed of sound (feet per second) in ot! 

diums—ice-cold vapor, 4,708; Aa at 60 re 
BCR: ice-cold water, 4,938; granite, f 
ot), 15,480 to» 17,390; steel, cast, 16,360; wooc 
11,980; glass, 16,410 to 19,69 


teak) Sate iw 
clay rock, 11,420; gold, 5,717 to 6,890; silver, 8,6 


oy) ide “: ue = , cr | 
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Sie Social Security Board 


AD ; 

» S$SB—Social Security Board—Arthur J. Altme 

; F yer, | program pays monthly benefits to 

en a E. Bigge, Elien S. Woodward. Insured under the syatora and their ARosndents ang 

wate sare ; Vas nee. 25, D. C. Regional offices|to survivors of insured workers. Benefits, are 

Washi menage Boston, Mass.; New York, N. ¥.;} based on wages received by workers in what 'may | 
Atlautae Ar D. C.5. Cleveland, O.; Chicago, Wl.;| be broadly termed industry and commerce. Cer- 

a a.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Kansas City, | tain types of employment are excepted. These ~ 
_Mo.; =~ Antonio, Tex, ; Denver, Col.; and San| are: agricultural labor; domestic service; casual 

one = co, Oalif. Territorial offices are main- labor not in the course of the employer's trade of 

rd em in Juneau, Alaska, and Honolulu, T. H.,| business; service on foreign vessels and_ certain 

P. 


d area offices in New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, small fishin A i 
J s Nat Res g vessels; service for Federal, State, 
3 gs Til.; New Orleans, La.; aud San local governments and certain of thei epee 
Wy ae isco, Calif. The field organization also in- | mentalitiés; employment by religious, charitable 
cludes 422 field offices, 38 branch offices, and 1,496 | educational, and scientific organizations not or- 
‘Stations with itinerant service. ganized or conducted for profit; service for a for- 

' The Social Security Act, signed by the President, | eign government or its instrumentalities; certain 
Aug. 14, 1935, included 10 programs. It established | Part-time or itinerant employment providing only » 
72 Federal system of old-age insurance, and author- nominal wages, such as services for fraternal and 
‘jzed Federal cooperation in establishing and ad- beneficiary associations and for schools and col- 
Ministering State unemployment compensation | leges by. regular students; self-employment; fam- ” 
laws and Federal grants in aid to States for pub- ily employment; and service by newspaper boys 
lic assistance to the n@edy aged, blind, and de- under 18. Railroad employment is excepted be- 

indent children. It.also provided or extended | cause it is covered by a separate system for rail- 
deral grants to States for health and welfare road workers. 

services and vocational rehabilitation. Amend-|' The amount of monthly benefits is based on the 
ments to the act in 1939 materially liberalized the | worker’s averagg monthly wage. The formula for’ 
old-age insurance system, in particular by estab- computiig monthly benefits is 40 percent of the 
lishing benefits for survivors of, deceased insured | first $50 of average monthly wage, plus 10 percent 
workers, and also strengthened the other pro-| of the next $200, with an added 1 percent of the 
grams. Later, the provisions for vocational | amount thus obtained for each year in which the © 


‘¥ehabilitation and public. health services formerly | Worker earned $200 or more in covered employment, 
in the Social Security Act were transferred to 


; uri The average wage is obtained by dividing a 
“separate laws administered by the Office of Vo-| worker’s total accumulated covered wages Cex- 
cational Rehabilitation and U. S Public Health clusive of amounts in excess of $3,000 received in 
_Service, eepentive’y: 
Under the Social Security Act, the Children’s 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor admin- 
jsters grants to States for maternal and child 
health, child welfare, and_ services for crippled 
children. The Social Security Board administers 
old-age and survivors insurance and the Federal 
_ provisions of the programs for unemployment com- 
pensation and public assistance. The Board also 
administers three war emergency programs— 


Civilian war benefits, civilian war assistance, and } 
aid to liens and others affected by re-| as many as half the calendar quarters between” 


strictive action—financed from | Dec. 31, 1936 (or his attainment of age 21, if 
Federal funds. the Social | later) and the quarter in which he dies or at- 
Security Board tains age 65, but in not fewer than six calendar 
quarters. Such quarters of coverage count toward 
benefits even if they occur before the worker is 
21 years old or after he is 65. Wages received 
in i937 or 1938 by a person past 65 years of age 
do not count toward benefits. ‘ 
When a retired worker is entitled to monthly 
benefits, supplementary benefits are provided for 
his wife if she is 65 years of age or over ‘an 
for unmarried dependent children under 16 years 
of age, or under 18 if regularly attending school, 
The supplementary benefit for each is ‘one-half 
the worker’s benefit; Table I illustrates: monthly — 
benefits payable to a worker and a married couple. 
Monthly benefits are not paid ‘to the annuitant 
(or supplementary benefits for his dependents) 
for any month in which he earns $15 or more in 
covered employment. , et 


worked under the system—that is, the number of 
months between 1936 (or his 22nd birthday, if 
later) and the quarter in which he becomes eligible | 
for benefits or dies. 

An insured employee becomes eligible for bene- 
a if he is 65 or more years of age, is fully in- 
stired, and files a claim for benefits. A worker 
is fully insured for life when he has received 
as much as $50 in covered.employment in each of 
40 calendar quarters; or if he has received $50 in 


_ The Soc: 
_members appointed by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, for 
- overlapping six-year terms. In addition to its 
~ direct administrative functions, the Board is re- 
“sponsible under the act for studying and recom- 
- mending to Congress steps to strengthen and im- 
prove methods of providing economic security. 

__. Old-Age and Survivors Insurance—The Social 
Security Act has only one gee which is ad- 
“ministered solely by the Federal Government—the 
-age and survivors insurance. 


ABLE I—ILLUSTRATIVE MONTHLY OLD-AGE INSURANCE BENEFITS! 


“system of old 


‘a J 
emeear Of Single |Marriea? Single |Married bib ery Single |Married? Single |Married? 
———— al ,——— ll —— —__—_————_ 
workers | 4 workers | ay. monthly wage || Av. monthly wage 
Beocerage Av. en, wage || Av. mon wage || overage EEO Me E25O 


| S| A eS err eat | Sars tits Mee ree = panes sy 

2 f 30.90 $25.75 $38.63 3 $30.90 $46.35 $41.20 $61.80 

} ; 3 ai 00 53130 26.25 39.38 5 31.50 47.25 an cone 

xe | 280 | B00 |] 278) | das | 8 | soon | Seon 43:00 | 72:00.» 
30 36.00 39:00 32.50 48.75 30- 39,00 58.50 52.00 bed 
‘40 _! 28.00 40.00 35.00 52.50 40 42.00 63.00 |i 56,00 yl 


¢ indivi i le .to 
wy that an individual earns at least $200 in each year of coverage and is. eligible . 
ioe Se percent increment for each year. If this were notthe case, the benefit would be some- 


ee cents i itled to wife’s benefits. 
f Je without young children, with wife entitled to W. 

‘ eg es ee wate under $50 ae benefits are smnaHer; but the penefit cannot be less than 
$10 a month for the worker, or $15 a month for the worker and entitled wife. 


y sur- | he died even though he was not fully insured. 
q s efits based on any 
ths of The amount of monthly ben paste latte 


ual’s wage record rages fro: 
Aa to a maximum which cannot exceed $8, 
80 percent of the average onthly wage, or twice 
the: amount of the old-age nsurance benefit of a 


insured w 
das 


Tf no survivor is entitl 

° i f death 

| the time of the worker's death a lump-sum death 

aid ty te rate and | payment. equal to six times the worker’s maniee 
if the de- | benetit amount, may be paid to certain relatives; 
wages” of | or the individual paying the burial expenses mney 
six of the | be reimbursed for such expenditures up 10) is 


which ! amount. 


meeon=ee oe arter fo 


0 or more @ qui ‘ as 
elve gaiendar quarters preceding that da 


mary 


one year) by the number of months he could have — 


. 
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single worker ed to monthly benefits at. 
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FEDERAL GRANTS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION ADMINISTRATION, 
FISCAL YEAR 1944-451 va 


i {In thousands] 
f . 
Source: Compiled by Social Security Board, Bureau of Employment Security. 


: T3339 F 
‘ E isiann! 1-5 nee $371 ||Oklahoma. . . $258 
wera 2 Maine abt ote Ee 182 ||Oregon..... 308 
ceisone | Maryland ‘ 399 ||Pennsylvani my: | 
‘ ‘Arkansas - a Massachusetts |Rhode Island. . 247 | 
California. . ee Michigan.... ie 5 
Colorado. . . A 155 ||Minnesota..........-- 1 
Connecticut = Mississippi-.........- | 
Delaware. .......6-)..- 118 :-})Missourlen . 23. hie 
- District of Columbia... 277. |\Montana:. 5.2) 2. «ase 
YOR asaree «(bens eye. 344 ||Nebraska.....7......- 
Georgia... ... 3 Ee oe 1A 427. |\Nevada......2--.--+- 
TEAWAM Go ise of = 116 ||New Hampshire..-.... 
PARCENO sre Walang. iss eS 116 ||New Jersey... ) 
Stiieaolstenc ct 5). 5 4 é 2,125 |\New Mexico. . 
Indiana... . array Bi 653 ||New York........ 
Iowa..... Le 237 .||North Carolina. . 
Kansas... .. 232 ||North Dakota... . 
Kentucky...... 352 Ohio... 62. fn. 


met 


+f Balance, Fiscal year 1944-45 Balance, & 
State } June 30, June 30, 
} 1944 Deposits Interest Withdrawals 1945 
HAL oy $5,879,417 $1,383,391 $125,906 $73,304 $7,315,410 ~ i 
| State accounts, total.... 5,381,300 1,255,281 115,222 72,504 - 6,679,298 — 
: 54,645 10,715 ' 4,135 728 
5,622 1,954 127 35 
14,529 3, 316 76 
22,202 5, 165 
535,107 164,149 11,820 14,240 
7,69 4, 8 
138,708 30,010 2,954 1,575 
13,152 1,118 6: 132 
40,590 1,635 789 359 
39,788 14,009 88 } 919 
60,567 14,890 1,307 500 
15,064 1,77 (2) 
11,051 2,765 239 6 
422,523 77,810 8,821 7,750 
143,656 32,805 3,086 ,365 
f 12,022 * 1,002 270 { 
K 4 5 10,931 885 250 
70,714 12,340 1,464 925 
‘Loui 55,513 18,658 1,251 572 
27,423 7,447 00 560 
Maryland. . 97,245 24,167 2,107 800 
Massachusetts. ...... M4 186,435 25,268 3,801 2,700 
PMIDHIGATY, iar, oad. ve a ee 233,574 48,833 4,904 12,450 
AOTIOROTA ME ja ky cides 4 ,787 20,535 1,419 379 
epee a ie es ee 17,716 6,095 99 160 
DVRRBOUL Laie clis nis eas «s,ap os 124,494 27,255 2,660 914 
PPOOTGUR Tce. kk wre ee 13,641 3,538 296 70 
PROSE Doe eyle v's are tiees 20,404 4, 435 60 
CT EE ee Pee ae 1,840 168 36 
New Hampshire. F 17,723 3,212 371 140° 4 
New Jersey. . 350,462 | ' 80,502 7,494 3,665 
New Mexico ; 1,7) 162 1 
_New York... 722,198 226,928 15,953 10,800 
North Carolina f 18,4 1,741 335 | 
‘North Dakota. . . 7 8 16 
Ohio 377,802 74,465 8,043 750 
4 vee Or 804 205 
52,641 15,896 1,173 225 
525,719 64,130 10, 2,600 
55,589 14,683 | . 1,200 1,300 . 
30,436 ,09 64 240 
04 57 112 14 
58,422 21,824 1,328 1,420 
124,434 22,234 2,621 571 
19,262 4,97 418 190 
o ,776 2,041 208 65 
Virginia... 52,511 8,850 1,091 285, 
Washington... 105,142 35,615 2,388 521 
West Virginia’. we... se... ... 55,658 10,958 VATE 505 
ATcTfoy 0 kr Ie a eed 130,995 39,897- 2,932 515 
Vp ere Seco > UE een 6,231 1,230 132 (2) 
ailroad unemployment J 7 \ 
insurance account...... 498,118 *128,110 i 10,684 800 |» 


i ce rp from State unemployment funds and from which State agencies 
mt 


| TN) aa ee eed ‘ F : 


fe 


 7fotal includes, but State figures exclude, expenses for postage. 


i : UNEMPLOYMENT TRUST FUND, BY STATE, FISCAL YEAR 1944-451 
o : [Im thousands] 5 


Sdatoe: ‘Compiled by Social Security Board. from data furnished by the Treasury Department, | 
Bureau of Accounts. ee ; 


iTrust fund maintains a separate account for each State agency, in which are held all moneys” 


withdraw amounts as re-— 

ed for benefit payments. Deposits include those not cleared by Treasurer of Unite. ates; res 
includes accrued interest receivable; and withdrawals include oulseanting cheesae 6 aE a 
“Cash in State benefit-payment accounts: of Hawaii and! Wyoming was sufficient to cover benefit 
expenditures of $2,892 in Hawaii and $4,823 in Wyomin t ‘ “ withov : 
from accounts in the trust fund. $ ¥ g during the fiscal year wapoes ye 


- } 


; “In the fiscal 


year 1944-45, monthly benefits 


Benefits in force 


2 
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_ Table Ii illustrates the monthly survivor benefits. | ments of more than $25,887,000 were certified. 


‘ 


617 


Beneficiaries and benefits on the monthly benefit 


‘amounting to $224,716,000 and lump-sum pay-/ rolls, June 30, 1945, were: 


. Benefits in force 
Beneficiaries 


Pu Of the beneficiaries on the rolls, about 179,000 
‘Had had their wenefits deferred or suspended 
temporarily because they were at work in covered 
employment or failed temporarily to meet some 
condition required by the Social Security Act, 
. an as school attendance for children aged 16 
r 17. 

Benefits under the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance system are financed by equal contributions of 
_employers and employees, based on the employee’s 

ges in covered jobs (exclusive of amounts in 
excess of $3,000 received in any one year). In the 
fiscal year 1944-45, the employer and employee each 
od 1 percent of the employee’s taxable wages; 
legislative action in 1943 and 1944 held the tax 
Pate for the calendar years 1944 and 1945 at 1 
recent. Under the original schedule contained 
the Social Security Act, the*rate would have 
been 11% percent each for employer and em- 
ployee for 1940-42, 2 percent for 1943-45, and 
* would rise to 215 percent for 1946-48 and to 3 


Beneficiaries No. of Ariount No. of Amount 
a bene- monthly bene- monthly 
= Ror. ciaries " benefits ficiaries benefits 
“Retired workers........... 519,186 |$12,357,934||Aged widows 
A ed wivesofiretired workers) 153,521 1,987.93) eho. See $3007 amet 
PET. ate BAe. ancents ; (692,331 5 eda : Ki 
aioe with janie children ae os $02 oF Wot be gone bd ~otte 1,284,679 23,606,761 


eral Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund 
in the Federal Treasury to be supervised by @ 
board of trustees consisting of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Secretary of Labor, and the Chair- 
man of the Social,Security Board. All contribu- 


tions for old-age and survivors insurance are — 


appropriated to this trust fund. 


The Social Security Board keeps a continuous © 


wage record, under a separate account number, 
for each employee until he is eligible for benefits, 
in order to determine his average monthly wage 
received in covered employment. Every three 
months employers report the amount of each 
employee’s wages, with his name and account 
number, to the Bureau of Internal Revenue, when 
they pay the employer’s and «mployee’s contri- 
butions. The Bureau forwards these reports to 
the Social Security Board which records each 
employee’s wages in his account. By Jun2 30, 
1945, social security accounts were held by some 
74,000,000 persons, or almost 70 percent of the 
population aged 14 or over. It is estimated that, 


it is assumed that an individual earns at 
ease, the benefit would be somewhat lower. 
Unemployment Compensation—The Social Se- 
curity Act authorized Federal cooperation in es- 
fablishing and maintaining State unemployment 
compensation systems in two ways: Federal grants 
are made to States to pay the cost of administering 
State unemployment compensation laws, and em- 
-ployers are allowed credit against the Federal 
“unemployment tax for their contributions to a 
ate unemployment fund. ; z 

Stine Federal unemployment tax’ is an excise tax 
‘Jevied-on the pay roll of employers with eight 
or more employees. It amounts to 3 percent of 
wa paid (exclusive of amounts in excess of 
; 3 boo paid to one employee in one year). Wages 
paid for certain types: of employment are - €x- 
oa from this tax. The exceptions include 
Ht fural labor; domestic service; casual labor 
“wot in the course of the employer’s 
ness; Ona on American or 

5 ice 


ae ry nse ciations and 
a SO 

_leges by re ular students; and_ services for cer- 
“ein charitable, religious, | 

organizations not organized or conducted for 


. profit. : 
_~ Employers subject to the Federal unemployment 
are ere went credit to 90 percent of the 
the tax) for their contributions to 

ds, or the contributions 

been excused under State 
were in effect 


¢ 


least $200 in each year of coverage. 


‘lage payments per recipient have T 


percent for 1949 and thereafter. in 1944, about 47,518,000 w i (J 
"Phe act as amended in 1939 established a Fed-| credits under this program. aie Serre ae 
TABLE Il—lIg¢@. USTRATIVE MONTHLY SURVIVOR BENEFITS1 ee 
3e Ce] c) c) i 
Be |ees|*% | Es |ges| S| fe [ees] 2 | es | See] 3. | as 
2s [85] es | b= | S8o| Es | ee | Gee] Fs | £s B2o| 5 | ee 
& Cs, | of | 69 aul oF oo | San] oF 60 | Sen] of 3) 
=8-| e865) 35 | So | 285) 25 | So | e895] 8° | Sa | aoe] ee 3. 
Sy | oss! Bs | Fs | 088! Fs s | oss! Bs | FS |ossl Fs 8 
2 ~ 
ric Average monthly Ayerage monthly Average monthly Average monthly 
eo wage of deceased, wage of deceased, wage of deceased, wage of deceased, 
mE $50 $100 $150 250 
aes rt a 
10.30 |$15.45 |$25.75 |$12.88 $19.31 |$32.19 |$15.45 |$23.18 $38.63 |$20,60 ($30.90 |$51.50 
nil 3 $10.30 15.75 26.25 | 13.13 |.19.69 | 32.82 15.75 | 23.63 | 39.38 | 21.00 31.50 | 52.50. 
10 11.00 | 16.50 | 27.50 | 13.75 20.63 | 34.38 | 16.50 | 24.75 | 41.25 22.00 | 33.00 | 55.00 
20 42.00 | 18.00 | 30.00 | 15.00 22.50 | 37.50 | 18.00 | 27.00 45.00 | 24.00 | 36.00 | 60.00 
30 13.00 | 19.50 | 32.50 16.25 | 24.38 | 40.63 | 19.50 29.25 | 48.75 | 26.00 } 39.00 65.00 
40 14.00 | 21.00 | 35.00°| 17.50 26.25 | 43.75-| 21.00 | 31.50 | 52.50 28.00 | 42.00 | 70.00 + 


If this were not the 


July 31, 1937, all States and Territories had en- 
acted unemployment insurance laws which had been 
approved by the Social Security Board. By July 
1939, unemployment benefits were Lp bgt 7 in 
State. “During 1944 about 4,000,009 
wage credits under State dahon ek 
States paid $71,209,000 in unemploymen 
fits in the fiscal year 1944-45. The curtailment 
in wartime activities was reflected in the fact that 
percent above the raga 
e 


maximum for individual assistance, payments. The 
own public 


proved by 
State becomes eligible for Federal 


grams by Jun 
for public assistance were the only 
eral financial 
year 1944-45. 


programs have declined materially. Many per- 


gr: 

sons have left the roils because they found jobs 
or received greater support from relatives, wise 
servicemen’s allowances, higher family Bee is: and 
other factors have greatly reduced the volume 
of néw applications. Because assistance stand- 
ards i, Ban 2 Atha ms hate increased, ave, 

Pi ng costs have i , aver- 
and aiso.because living Thee oer 


three prograis. i 


bene-- 


Zs 


f 


/ 


’ 


é 
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For old-age assistance the Federal Government 
grants the State an amount equal to half the as- 
sistance payments to each recipient, up to’ @ 
Federal-State total of $40 per person a month. 
The Federal Government adds 5 percent tg its 
share of assistance payments which the State 
may use for either administration or assistance. 
All States and Territories have approved plans 
and are receiving Federal grants for old-age 
assistance. In June, 1945, 2 gts 2,038,000 
persons received assistancé, and payments to 
recipients from Federal, State, and local funds 
totaled nearly $60,047,000; the average payment 
was $29.46 per month. 

For aid to the blind the Federal Government 
grants the State an amount equal to half the 
-assistance payments to each recipient, up to a 
Federal-State total of $40 per person a month 
and also pays half the cost of administering the 
State plan. June, 1945, all 51 jurisdictions 
except Alaska, Delaware, Missouri, Nevada, and 
Pennsylvania were receiving Federal grants for 
aid to the blind. The number of recipients of 
aid to the blind in that month was approxi- 
mately 71,000, including those in 3 States which 
administer programs without Federal participa- 
tion. Payments to recipients from Federal, State, 
and local funds totaled nearly $2,134,000 in that 
‘month, or an average of $29.97 per recipient. 

_ For aid to dependent children the Federal Gov- 
ernment grants the State an amount equal to 

* half the assistance payment for each child aided 
up to a Federal-State total of $18 for the |first 
child and $12 for any additional child aided in the 
Same family, and also pays half the cost of ad- 
ministering the State plan. In June, 1945, all juris- 
dictions except Alaska and Nevada were receiving 
Federal grants for aid to dependent children. In 
that month about 648,800 children-in 255,700 fami- 
lies received payments from Federal, State, and 
local funds of about $12,133,500, or an average of 
.947.46 per family, These figures include pro- 
‘grams in the two jurisdictions not receiving Fed- 
eral funds under the Social Security Act. 

War Emergency Programs—The civilian war 
benefits program, one of the three emergency pro- 


PUBLIC AID EXPENDITURES.1 JANUARY 1933-JUNE 1945 
* [In thousands] 


, Source: Compiled by Social Security 


‘\ Earnings 
} Special types under 7%) 
Total |——— General Federal 
Old-age| Aid to | Aid to | assist- | Other? works 
I i assist- |depend-} the ance programs? — 
' ance ent blind 
children 
1983 January-June.......... «| $467,167] $13,425) $20/722| $2,901] $403,200 
uly-December 756,16 12,646 19,782 2,938] 355,552 
1934 January-June... .......... 20,254 3,237| 465,116 
y-December 20,432 3,836] 735,499 
1935 January-June 5 3,890] 852,880 
he y-December 21,139 4,080 0,302 
' 1936 January-June. . 23,30 6,021} 248,767 
July-December 26,34 6,792} 190,237 
1937 January-June. . 32;322 7,568] 211,684 
ri j y-December 38,129 8,603} 195,197 
1938 ae ones nA a 2. ees 256,279 
= i \ 219,924 
1939 January-June............ 56,194) 10,267] 253,236 
‘uly-December 58,755) 10,485) 229,417 
1940 January-June............ 64,333] 10,791] 223,9: 
uly-December 68,910 11,035} 180,981 
1941 January-June......,..... 76,786] 11,286] 158,346 
July-December 76,367} 11,615} 114,30: 
1942 January-June. ........... 80,827} 12,203) 104,914 
. July-December 77,608 12,457] ¢ 75,6 
1943 January-June. ........... 72,612} 12,497) 62,09 
uly-December 68,156) 12,627) 48.81 
G ay Piss 471,124 348'380 61308 13'eoa 23'806 
~December........... ‘ ‘ ; 1664] 42'8 
1945 January-June ......... 481,568] 354,761] 71,250 ron 


iContinental United States only. 


2Includes subsistence payments by the Farm Security Adm 4 } 7 
ananced by Federal iimergency Reliet ‘Administration pan inistration and special programs largely” 

cludes earnings.from Federal funds of persons enrolled in j ee 
tion Corps, National Youth Administration, Work Projects Aamminiateaem ce Py ine Civilian Gonsalves Hs 


American Rhodes Scholarships 


The American Rhodes Scholarshi; 
‘pended by the Rhodes Trustees 
“Normally. to the United Stat 

vy, e es are assigned, 

‘yearly, 32 scholarships, worth £400, tannbie tick 


two years. 
igible a candidate must be—(a) A male 


were sus- 
Sept. 1939). 


ear 
ritinen ae He Hotted b 
zen of the Un States; Over nin 
‘not over twenty-five years Eh aes (c) ABGYe oni 
omore Standing in some recognized degree granting 
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porary total disability, and $3,100 was paid in 
burial expenses. At the end of the fiscal year, 
monthly benefits amounting to $146,500 were bein 

paid to dependents of civilians killed, missing, oF 
interned by enemy action and of civilians killed 
in the performance of their defense duties, and 
$8,900 was being paid monthly to permanently dis- 
abled defense workers. P| 

Under the civilian war essistance program, 
temporary aid and essential services are PYro-= 
vided to civilian defense workers injured in line 
of duty; dependents of civilians missing, interned, 
or killed as a result of enemy action; and per= 
sons evacuated from Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
or the Virgin Islands or danger points in the 
United States. State public assistance. agencies 
designated by the Social Security Board provide 
the assistance under this program from Federal 
funds; during the fiscal year 1944-45 expenditures 
amounted to $913,000. 

The third_emergency program administered by 
the Social Security. Board provides financial as- 
sistance and servi¢es to enemy aliens or other per- 
sons, and their dependents, who are detained or 
removed from specified areas under orders of the 
Army or other authorized Government agency. 
In the fiscal year 1944-45 designated State pub- 
lic assistance agencies spent $191,000 in Federal 
funds for assistance under this program. ‘ 


Board, Bureau of Public Assistance. 


Assistance payments 


jon, and other works programs. 


4 


¥ 
% 
a 
which — 
home, or 
they have 


college educa- 
Selections are made on the basis of ndi- 
ate’s record in school and college, quppleniee a 
y Teferences of persons who know him and a 
personal interview with the Committee of Selection: 


university or college in the United States 
dates may apply either from the State ide 
they have their ordinary private domicile, 
residence, or from the State in which 
pevelyed at least two years of their 
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_ United States—Food Vitamins 619° ow 

% ; 

The Vitamin Content of Foods uy | 

a Source: Dietary and Chemical Researches: 100 gram edible portions ; 


The range of values reported for any one vitamin in a particular food item is often broad, due to 
natural variations in the food, varietal differences, and method of assay. 

In calculating the vitamin content of ordinary diets, average figures for the vitamin conten} of foods 
are fequired because specific information about the variety, condition of growth, and other factors 
affecting the vitamin values of foods is usually not available. 

' very figure in the enclosed table represents one or more actual assays of the respective food item 
’ listed in the lefthand column. =e 


VITAMIN VALUES FOR EDIBLE PORTIONS OF FOODS 


Vitamin values per Vitamin values per 
100 grams! & 100 grams! | 


Food 

DD « I Micro.|mzgm| I. U, 

50} 18-69|}3-6> j....... Lettuce: Head...... 
“ Beet 


Fluid, skim, pasteur. 
Fluid, summer, past. 
Fluid, winter, past. 


Orange: 
bias «8% Seer erty Deep yellow. 
ees Light yellow. 
% ’ Orange juices 
Deep yellow 
Light yellow....... 


ea tee 40)-*2:-|:27557 "|| Yellow fleshed... 2: 
ade ties vate ste “yl ill 2. ||Peanuts: 
Seg "ter" ]l....--{] Blanch, roast, Span.}.. 
Raw.s.--- : Acie , Spanish...... 


Sy a Saal dregiiatat 3K 
Country Gentleman.) . tel eee 


Ae, 5s Slate one 
ber....-. ers . L te Roast, lean, loin....}--+-+s.. gacehreeae + 
£ : 

‘ 


Potatoes: Mature.. - 


Dandelion. Gt. a 
Dates: Dried.....--. neeahs vr oat [ELOnae ee nn 


x ‘ammer, whole. ... - 


aDagas. .. 
Janned . ee 30, Rye: ole grain. ...|.----s-« 
0 3 Seimon, red canned .- 
Sardines, can.; Amer., = 1404. - ++ 


Vitamin values per 


United States—Vitamins; Food Values; Calory 


| Be ke net Pat One 
Portions 
Vitamin values per 


100 grams! ; 100 érams! 
Food - Food H a, C 
; AEP OBE c D { ; 
.U. _|Micro,jmgm] T. U. 3 : BE OE Micro. mgm oh 
Tangerine I s0 120| 2 Walnut meats: Engl. 40 340 re i 
Tangerine juice 350} 120) 26 Watercress ....-2..<+)se--0-0+ Sr ae pee tel | 
Tomato: Red. rien = 0 bh eae Sica a ape aetetath> nis 4 a abel ‘| 
'Tomato juice... .. A : 
Trout, fresh water He DON eae: an Germ. {im cadens 100 12000 ya vs 
Sr ST401T 48, |e aie “Shredded... 2s. ec. [Sees 220), 28. cae 
60) 32, 1....... Whole grains. ......!.....-.- 4501.....1....-+- c 
iVitamin Values are for uncooked products unless otherwise indicated. f ‘ 
* f raw weight corrected for vitamin losses in cooking. : y 
where Bhs. Grelto Beures. the food has been tested and, found lacking in this vitamin or the” 
quantities present are insignificant; or no Teliable value can be given. ; 
: a 
Food Value of Fresh Fruits ‘ 
Source: United States Department of Agriculture t 3 
230 Fuel Fuel 
xt Water| Prot.| Fat |Sugar; vai. Fruit Water| Prot.| Fat |Sugar| yaj, | 
poe | % | %  % | % | cab % | %.| % | %: | cable 
“ 0.4 11.1 290 ||Mulberries....| 82.8 1.2 0.6 9.4 310 
: {3 | Of | joa | 255 Muskmelons..| 92.8 | 0.6 | 0.2] 54 | 125 7 
Avocados ; 1.7 | 26.4 0.6 |1,200 ||Nectarines....| 82.9 0.5 0.1.| 11.8 | 305 | 
Bananas... ... 74.8 1,2 0.2 | 19.2 | 445 |jOr; 87.2 0.9 0.2 8.8 | 230 
' Blackberries. .| 85.3 1.2 1.1 6.1 | 285 8.7 0.6 0.1 9.0 } 195 i 
Blue les... .| 83.4 0.6 0.6 9.7 | 310 6.6 5.2 OO) |aGeere 435 
Cherries... . . .|\ 83.0 11 O38) He arses yay 31 6.9 0.5 0.1 8.78} 236 
Crabapples...| 81.1 0.4 0.3 | 12.6 | 340 2.7 0.7 0.4 8.9 | 315 — 
» Cran! les... .| .87.4 0.4 0.7 4.2 | 240 8.2 0.8 0.4 | 15.9 | 395 
Currants. ....| 84.7 1.6 0.4 5.7°| 275 5.3 0.4 0.2 | 11.9 | 260 
RR AIRS Sd 78.0 14 0.4 | 16.2 | 395 64.7 1.3] 0.4 | 25.3 | 635 
_ Gooseberries..| 88.3 0.8 0.4 42) 215 5.7 0.7 0.2 8.3 | 255 
' Grapefruit....| 88.8 0.5 0.2 6.5 | 200 5.84) 1.5 1.2 | 11.9 | 455 
: 81.9 1.4 1.4 | 11.5 | 35! 6.5 0.9 0.2 | 13.3 20 
80.6 } 1.0 0.6 6.1 | 355 5.3 0.3 0.1 6.3 | 260 — 
75.8 2.0 G6 fe.0. 440 0.7 1.5 1.6 7.9 | 375 
$9.3 | .0.9 0.6 2.2 | 200 94.9 0.5 0.1 0.4 80 
86.0 0.8 0.1 0.5 | 240 90.0 0.8 0.6 5.27} 185 
81.4 10.7 0.2 ' 13.7 | 335 92.1 0.5: 0.2 6.0 | 140 


Calories are per pound. Sugar means as invert. 


BE EON IY ge aa EIS lad a a te Sa eden nar tesir ae chain eee ees ie ea ak oS a 
Citric is the acid in blackberries, blueberries, 


Malic is the acid in apples, apricots, bananas, 
cherries, grapes, mulberries, nectarines, .peaches, 
“persimmons, plantains, plums, prunes, quinces, and 
water melons. ; 


cranberries, currants, figs, gooseberries, grapefruit, 


guavas, lemons, limes, loganberries, mangos, musk- 


melons, oranges, papayas, pears, pineapples, pome- | 


granates, raspberries and strawberries. 


3 100-Calory Food Portions, 


| Source: United States Department of Agriculture 


Each of the following items contains approxi- | fruit, 


~ mately 100 calories in food and body requirements, 
. which total 3,000 calories per day, or more. 
_  Breads—Corn, 142 inches square; brown, 1 medi- 
- um slice; graham,, 1’ medium slice; coffee cake, 1 
_ Small slice; niuffin, 1 small; plain rolls, 1; raisin, 1 
_ Small slice; rye, 2 small sltces; sweet rolls, 1 small; 
wheat, 1 large slice; zwieback, 3 pieces. 
Broths and Beef Juice—Beef broth, 8 ounces; 
_ chicken broth, 8 ounces; mutton broth, 8 ounces; 
beef juice, 5 ounces. 
"4 Cereals (cooked)—Barley, 6 tablespoonfuls lib- 
' eral; bran, 8 tablespoonfuls lib.; cornmeal, 6 table- 
spoonfuls lib.; Farina, 6 tablespoonfuls lib.; hom- 
' iny, 7 tablespoonfuls lib.; oatmeal, 7 tablespoon- 
fuls lib.; rice, 6 tablespoonfuls lib. 
- Cereals (dry)—Cornflakes, 10 tablespoonfuls; 
. Lex ene ed 3 tablespoonfuls lib.; puffed rice, 10 
tablespoonfuls lib.; puffed wheat, 10 tablespoonfuls 
lib.; shredded wheat, 1 biscuit. 
Cheese—American, 142 cubic inches; cottage, 4 
tablespoonfuls; cream, 114 cubic inches. 
. Cracker—Animal crackers, 10; graham, 3; oat- 
_ meal, 3; oyster, 20; saltines, 3; soda, 4. 
, Desserts—Apple tapioca, 3 tablespoonfuls lib.; 
_ bread pudding, 3 tablespoonfuls lib.; cake (sponge 
or angel food), 144 inch square; chocolate eclairs, 1 
small; cookies, 2 medium; conrnstareh, 2 table- 
spoonfuls lib.; custards, 2 tablespoonfuls lib: 
_ doughnuts, 1 small; gelatin, 4 tablespoonfuls level 
(dry); pontuls tb. 144 inch square; ice cream, 2 


tablespoontfuls lib.; lady fingers, 2; macaroons, 1; 
jelly, 1 tab’ espoontul 


; marmalade, 1 tablespoonful, 
' - Eggs—Eges, 1; yolks, 144; whites, 5. 
Fats—Butter, 1 pat (1 tablespoonful); lard, 1 


tablespoonful, jevel; olive oil, 1 tablespoonful. 
Fish—Halibut, equivalent of 2 med. chops; oys- 
' ters, 12; salmon, equivalent of 2 med. chops; white, 
equivalent of 2 med. chops. , 
_ Flour—Banley, 2 tablespoonfuls, level; graham, 
3 tablespoonfuls, level; rice, 2 tablespoontuls, level; 
rye, 3 tablespoonfuls, level; wheat, 3 tablespoon- 
ifuls, level. 
ibaa mapa 5 tablespoonfuls, lib.; 
large; apple sauce, 3 tablespoonfuls, lib.; 
1 medium; cantaloup, 4 
-spoonfuls lib.; dates, 5 


apples, » 
anana, 
medium; cherries, 4 table- 
large; figs, 2 large; grape 


cooking. Since such losses may be extensive 
‘be made for them in planning practical dietaries. 


MeL Moa OG NN chatty es ed tants, _—_, 


= 44 medium; ‘grapes, Concord, 25, California, 


Oranges—1 medium; peaches, 2 medium; pear, 1 
large; pineapple, 1 medium slice; plums, 3 table- 
spoonfuls lib.; prunes, 4 medium size; raisins, 40; 
raspberries, 3. tablespoonfuls; strawberries, 10 
tablespoonfuls. 


Fruit Juices—Grape, 214 ounces; lemon, 6 ounces; _ 


loganberry, 245 ounces; orange, 6 ounces; prunes, 5 
ounces; raspberry, 7 ounces; strawberry, 12 ounces. 

Meat—Bacon, 1 strip (not crisp):’ beefsteak 
equivalent of 1 med. chop; chicken, equivalent of 
2 med. chops; ham, equivalent of % chop; lamb 
chop, 1 medium; mutton chop, 1 medium; dried 
ager 4 tablespoonfuls. 


Ik~-Buttermilk, 9 ounces; cream, 2 ounces; — 


skimmed milk, 10 ounces; whole, milk, 5 ounces, 
Nuts—Almonds, 10; hickory, 2 tablespoonfuls; 
peanuts, 12; pecans, 10; walnuts (English), 10. 
Soups—Cream vegetable soups, 4 ounces; thick 
vegetable soups, 5 ounces; clear soup, 20 ounces. 
Sugars—Dextrin-maltose, 2 tablespoonfuls, level; 
granulated, 4 teaspoonfuls, level; milk sugar, 
teaspoontuls, level; malted milk, 2 tablespoonfuls, 
Syrups—Ordinary table, 
maple, 1 tablespoonful; 
brown sugar, 


144 _ tablespoonfuls; 
honey, 1 tablespoonful; 
ore ae t kell gate a i id 
ege es—Asparagus, a oonfu lib.; 
beans (green) 8 tablespoonfuls lib.; ‘be ‘i 
tablespoonfuls; beans (baked), 3 tablespoonfuls 
lib.; beets, 8 tablespoontuls lib.; carrots, 6 table. 
spoonfuls lib.; ca ower, i3 tablespoonfuls 
(creamed); celery, 6 stalks; corn, 4 tablespoonfuls 
lib. (creamed); lettuce, 3 medium sized heads. 
Onions—8 tablespoonfuls lib.; parsnips, 7 table- 
spoonfuls lib.; peas, 5 tablespoonfuls lib.; potato, 


Irish, baked, 1 medium; mashed, 3 tablespoonfuls _ 


lib.; creamed, 3 tablespoonfuls lib.: potato. 
1 ae rhubarb, Jo tablespoontuls ti gab 
espoon. .; Squash, 8 tables = 
tomatoes, 10 tablespoonfuls 1 ire 
ghey tie Sk Aca eae 
iscellaneo ‘ocoa, ablespoons (uncooked); 
chocolate, 14 square: macaroni 5 
(cooked) ; olives, 101 Meee rani 
1 tablespoonful. . 


ans (lima), 4 


lib.; turnips, 6 table- — 


medium size; peanut butter, 
> f + 


“The vitamin figures are calculated requirements for food as eaten and do 


especially of the water bys Meg leh lossea 


-soluble vitamins, provision should 
. *: 


Tt. =. = ON x), = 
: 2 ’ —— . 
z . : > oe 
‘ ARs. - J : Bis. 
United States—Die Cha 
es—Dietary Allowances 62 4 
. 4 ‘ 
; Recommended Dietary Allowances * a 
‘ource: Food: and Nutrition Board, National Research Council. : 
} — b pang Calcium Iron View ; 
: : & ams grams mg. 1.U., ie 
by 2500-- |! \ : 
ee el eel (RG ee MT il 4 
| Moderate 3000 s err ere ce 
Dwonan ae 4300 rete 3) eS eed © 
3000 |. ess ee ae } 
: ee Seta r 
“ tion 5 6000 7 
- Children up to 1? years:—Under 1 yeart..... 100/ ke 3 toHK te + 8000 ‘ 
: a} yearstt.....<- ae pe 1200 = 10 1500 8 em 
DP  #B years... oe ee eee 50 19 3 3008 i 
; SR Wes Se eae ae geet 5 oe 
a MER SCA eck Soe 2000 60 1.0 10 3500 
ee anes ei sano hoon ts 70 1.2 12 4500 . 
Be Girls, 13-15 years... 0... 2+... ° 2800 ~ 80 43. i 
NGO GOMIS.. Fee. vaca. oo cs ee «| * 2400 75 1 ig 5000 
OR ei 85 1.4 15 5000 és 
| ‘ 3800. 100 1.4 15 6000 P 
4 : t x Niacin Fe ; 
; Thiamin | Ribo- | (Nicoti- | Ascorbic | Vitamin 
; at pe pe nic acid) d D 
5 = c » még. 
Man (70 Kg.)—Sedentary.... ; Be 9 
| CUS Se et ce ena RE 6 3 ig 
Seen Very active..........focs ccc eccee eects 2:3 216 23 , 
Woman (56 Ke j—Sedenthry be ae ifs? 1.2 mos 12 ¥ 
Moderately active.........-.....------+- 1.5 2.2 15 : 
|S ee 1.8 22% 18 
> Pregnancy (later haif)..........-.-----++: 1.8 2:5 18 Fe 
Ramat N. toe... nek. eo eee i: 3.0 23 ; 
Children up to 12’ years:—Under 1 yeart.....] 0-4 0.6 4 i 
DS GS SE ae eee re 0.6 0.9 6 : 
ES A i REE SS a ie O28 1.2 8 : 
| ES ee eee 1.0 115 10 ‘ 
Dp dQ-2S years. oo... see een ere of 1.2 1.8 12 we 
’ Children over, 12 years: : ‘ 
Girls, ee years 1.4 2.0 14 eee 
. _ 8-20 i es 12 
Boys, 13-15 years 1.6 2.4 16 3 
16-20 ca 3.0 20° 100 oF eepeeeeenee “ie 


. *Tentative goal toward which to aim in planning practical dietaries; can be met by a goo ie" Die 
of natural foods. Such a diet will also provide other minerals and vitamins, the a Pe es . 
which are less well known, a : 
1 **] mg, thiamin equals 333 1.U.; 1 mg. ascorbic acid equals 
*#*Requirements may be less if provided,as vitamin A; greater 


carotene. ; 
‘6 7Needs of infants-increase from month to month. The amounts ee are for approximately 6-8 
- months. The amounts of protein and calcium needed are less if derivéd from human milk. oA 
Me ++Allowances are based on needs for the middle year in each group (as 2, 5, 8, etc.) and for moderate — 
ubtedly necessary for older children and adults. When not available from sun- — 

ided probably up to the minimum amounts recommended for infants. oe 

Further recommendations, adop’ 1942: The requirements for iodine is small; probably about 
0.002 to 0.004 milligram a day for each kilogram of bodyweight. This amounts to a ut 0.15 to 0.30 
milligram daily for the adult. This nee 


7 


20 1.U. ‘ wy 
if provided chiefly as the pro-vitamin ' 


5 


activity. 
_ ¢#7Vitamin D is undo 
shine, it should be prov: 


yi 


d is easily met by the regular use of iodized salt; its use is. 


‘ecially important, in adolescence and pregnancy. f ™ 
ghborhood of 1.0 to _2.0 milligrams a day. intents wm 


_ The requirement for copper for adults is in the nei 

and children require approximately 0.05 per kilogram of body weight. The requirement for copper. i 
‘approximately one-tenth of that for iron. ‘ ? 
_ The requirement for vitamin K_ is usually /satisfied by any good diet. Special consideration needs 
to newborn infants. Physicians commonly give vitamin K, either to the mother before j 


to be given . c 
aoc to the infant immediately after birth. i 
and the 56 Kg. woman at three levels: 


elivery or 
| The allowances for adults are given f _ Kg. 

. of activity. They will need to be propo: or decreased for larger or smaller indi- 

’ viduals. It will be noted that the allo n, riboflavin, and niacin (nicotinie acid : 
roportional to the caloric intake. has been est yf i 
een assumed to hold also for ribofi i like thiamin, they are part 

stem involved in the me 2. f 

are for persons in health, and needs may vary markedly in disease. For example 

an increased need for calories thiamin and ascorbic acid. —— 

e need for these or other constituents may also be greatly altered in other diseases, especially 
those of the alimentary tract, which interfere with normal absorption, hy 
; ae 

; - . DAILY DIETARY ALLOWANCES t " 

is to include certain foods in the ~ 3 

tain a variety of foods commonly | 


eals. 


) 
ablished for thiamin, and it= % 


sure that the dietary allowances are met 
given two lists which. con 
\ 


The safest way to in: 
[Other foods as needed to complete the m 
List 2 


diets in spedified amounts. Below are 
os - ¥ 
vavailable: be leaky 


Bee Fane scciple. (On days not} Turnip greens. .....-+---0-7777""* . 
ae i used, beans, peanuts, cheese, or Sweet potatoes. 3 
more milk or meat to be used in- | Peanuts.....----++*++>* 


a < fead)» : 
OWL. ede. eS 4 or more servings | Beans or cowpeas \ ie 
"4 or more} Tomatoes ...-<--++---*8er tren” (4. Cibo 


“-°"*'oor more servings. Orie green! or| Corn meal......--..--ss070r 7" 
/ Enriched fiour....-..- 


a 
yellow | one citrus fruit or tomato| Milk (fresh, evarne 


-. 2 or mor 

ae r source of vitamin C Lean pork. .... sma 

4 ret BOO whole grain or enriched Molasses. fai ete., to complete the meals 9 
It should be pointed out, however, 


ethene ee a no er ‘tood is omitted, therefore, it should be 


equal ee 
y Jdren the milk needs to be increased but — 
eeds pratt For children 1e milly needs eat ven a3. 


622 United States—Farms; Number, Acres, Value, Harvests ~ ts 


FOOD, CROPS 


Farms in: United States—Number, Acreage, Value 


f = 
Source: United States Bureau: of the Census; data are for 1940 ee 
Value of Value of ~ 
: Land in Farm Land Land in Farm Land — 
States Farms Farms & Buildings States Farms Farms & Buildings { 
—————— | — ———_-_ ] | | » 
Acre: Dollars t 
231,746 19, 143, 391 408,782,488 947, 073, 893. 
18,468 25,651,092 153,676,675 736,708, 125 | 
16,674 18, » B42 848, 490, 197,398 
\ 132,658 30,524,324! 2,166,452,648 1,443, 917, 176 
1,43) 31,527,240 , 343,847 "831 7140; } 
21,163 ,512, 204, 761,302 476,817,354. 
6,99. 895, 898.82 864,199,795 
6 593,700 26,334,374 
62,248 8,337,708} 324,377,874 338,494,517 
216,033 23,683,631] 480,344,531 505,452,178 © 
fl 10,297, 339,194,391 664,474,267 
213,439 31,032,572) 2,537,117,306 5 Oe ae 
184,549 19,800,778] 1,251,491,614 54,358,3 
‘ 213,318 34,148,673) 2,690,744,215 111,108,534 
i 156,327) 48,173,635] 1,421,387,464 674,975,424 
252,894 20,294,016 494,098 593,366,445 
007 9,996,108} 353,873,506 269,827,285 
38,980 4,223,297 124,082,841 1,188,559, 
11 4,197,827 73,980, 35: 158,971,294 
31,897 1,937,963 212, 014, 287 | ee 
187,589 18,037,995] 912,545,223|| Total....|6,096,799 seed. 852,374 33,641,738,726 
197,351 32,606,962) 1,443,021,290 : ; 
, ,092 19,156,058}  474,986,062||Alaska..... 625 841, 
100 34739,598| 1,107, wee 598}| Hawaii. .... 4,995 112,788,201 
,823 46,451,594] °350,178,461||Guam...-.. O29) 0" 64,899) oe eee 
, 121,062 47,343,981) 1,137, 308, 019||Puerto Rico 55,519 173,861,275 
3 3,785,106 47,594,384] |Amer.Samoa EOSH) ok Dees be aoe th | 
16,554 1,809,314 62:206, aae Virgin Isl... 828 55,219 2,398,546 
25,835 1,874,402 227,805,6 } 


34,105 38,860,427 


‘ 


86 
187,525,814 
‘Number of farms Jan. 1, 1945, in United States (U .S. Census Bureau) 6,812,350. : 


Receiving central ‘station electric service, 743,954. 


yet oe percese in Puerto Rico indicate cuerdas, each of which equals 0.9712 acre: 
ae une and buildings were valued at $32,858, 844,012; in 1930, at $47, '879,8 358; in- 


1030. 4 se ns 002,5 


arms operated by full owners numbered 3,084,138; by part owners, 615 039), 4 managers, 


In 1 
36 MiP i felts 2,361,271; by croppers, 541,291. 


Whites in 1940 operated 5, 377, 728 farms; non-whites, 719,071. 
Field crops (wheat, etc.) harvested on farms in the United States in 1939 were valued at $2,470, 727, aa 
$295,350,985; poxticuleine special products, $129/345 345,003; 


_ Farm products used ne farm householders were valued at $1,132,063,275. 


vegetables, $199,526,002; sarees and 


’ forest products, $39,151,6 


nuts, 


Harvested Acreage of Principal Crops 


Source: United States Department of Agriculture 


Total harvested acreage of 52 


crops (exclud. duplications) crops (exclud. duplications) 
State State ———_—___________} | 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1941 1942 1943 1944 i 
pated ¥,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 
. acres | acres | acres acres || acres |.aeres | acres | 
1,211} 1,234) 1,210) 1,236|/ North Carolina. . 459° 
79 38 372 374||South Carolina 618 
1,010) 1,027] 1,003} 1,022}||Georgia....... bs | 
entucky. . . ,059| 5,591 ; . | 
, Connecticut....... 3 369 374 380 || Tennessee 6,560} 6,774 Cael 
Gf x At Guanes ee 6,722|. 6,748] 6,174 — 
7,120) 7,046) 6,784 
Ws 6,606} 6,331] 6,218 © 
why aetna 4,095) 4,092) 3,798 — 
12,720] 12,271| 13,813 
RCS 26,414) 28,586] 29,179 — 
SSaths omemeh 20) 7,4 217 


; is mostly duplicated in real tame hay acreage. 


Total. . | 65,534 6,267,392] 292,889,067 


5 | 
- e | 


4% 


Total harvested. acreage of 52 


& ‘ i 


Cash Farm Income from Crops and Livestock 


———— 
Commodity 1942 19431 1944? Commodity 1942 1943! 19442 
$1,000 | $1,000 $1.000 1,000 f 
7,046| 800,939] 7,069,841) | Olives............... J a4 5089 art ‘ 
63 12,031|| Avocados............ 2,136 3,755 5,069 
105,579) | Other fruits’. ........ 5,773 9,728: 10,960 
3,910!) Truck crops'......... ‘| 665,593} 957,062) 917,324 | 
Dry field peas...... 3 ye 26,230} 46,378 37,626 | 
Dry edible beans..... 92,556] 121,844 81,477 . 
Potakoes Fei wit... 272,529) 409,106} 306,391 
Sweetpotatoes.,...... 30,157 57,951 56,675 
Walnuts We 17,626} 29,313 31,256 
Almonds fi . 11,455 ¥ 
Pi ~~: 11,518; 23,353) 28,327 
|} Filberts. . A 1,398 507 a 
Red clover seed, ..... 8,443} 12,161 16,264 
Alsike clover seed... .. 2,873 3,769 3,328 
Sweet clover seed..... 2,187 2,238 3,619 © 
Alfalfa seed... 2. 2,+- 13,354) 19,926 17,392 © | 
Timothy seed........ 3,010 vl 8,383) 
Cowpeas......,...-- 5,570) 6,188 6,138 | 
Lespedeza seed....... 9,308) 10,692 13,001 
Winter cover crop “4 ey 
pees”, i. .; wap sep << 14,125} .14,783/# 10,373 
Sugar beets....... 83,615 52,911 66,098 
3 ; Sugarcane for sugar... 23,743 496 28,772 
20,920} 23,574 39,325|| Sugarcane sirup...... 8,467 11,830 12,574" @ 
15,973 13,801 38,248||Sorgo sirup........-. 6,142 7,546| 8,988, — 
~ 6,463 13,301 12,635) | Maple sugar........- 188 199 204 
25,327; 40,288 43,571|| Maple sirup.......:... 5,919 6,365 6,845 : 
9,933 10,905 9.0261) ODS...» 2- bee je } <piae 15,894| 26,580) 30,797 
46,866 54,415 49,385] | Other’... 2.2... see. 328,412| 372,341) 419,348 
19,593 24,930 22,845 —_—__|———_ || _ - 
6,244 13,539 10,673 otal ..5e e+) dhs sae 6,329,243] 7,980,026}8,604,476 . R 
igubiect to further revision. “Includes all berries except cranberries and strawberries. 3Includes 
dates, kumquats, loquats, nectarines, papayas, persimmons, pineapples, pomergranates, prickly pears, 
‘and quinces, as well as apricots, apples, avocados, cherries, figs, grapes, lemons, limes, olives, pron 
ums and pears in noncommercial states. “Includes all vegetables except dry field peas, dry edible 
s, potatoes, and sweetpotatoes. SIncludes crimson clover seed, Austrian winter peas, common.rye-— 
grass seed, perennial rye-grass;seed, hairy vetch seed, common vetch seed. Willamette yetch seed, 
Hungarian vetch seed, and purple vetch seed. SIncludes proomcorn, peppermint, spearmint, popcorn, 
hemp, vegetable seeds and nursery products, and greenhouse and forest products. f 
F- , & ‘ 
a LIVESTOCK! ae + Se en 
Ee eee 
Commodity 1942 1943 1944 Commodity 1942 1943 1944 re 
$1,000 $1,000 $1,000 aan —— es $1,000 $1,000. $1,000. 
Meat animals oultry products ian 
Cattle and calves.| 2,293,305] 2,531,200 2,606,633); Eggs......------ 1,004,832 1,426,498| 1,335,816 
ot, Sas 2.191411] 2,942,206] 2,795,624|| Ch ckems......+- -"345,840| 624,942) 541,344) _ 
Sheep and lambs. 307,132| 342}027| 302,556|| Broilers......... 139,098| 210,289] 198,182 . 
io RURKEYD: i. 2 <ts:0.5:0 144, 160,436 7,983 
/ ‘etal..0)-..-.- 4,791,848] 5,865,433) 5,794,813 Other poultry.... 17,316 24,287 22,168 
" roducts i 
Cis Pirnolesale milk.. .} 1,524,775! 1,879,931) 2,084,247 Totali... 3-505 1,651,785| 2,446,452) 2,295,493 
Retail TAC CS, 3 be 3191405| 335,248) 342,671 ; arene 
' Farm butter..... 3,515 23,319. " 157,235| 159,953} 47,2 
» Butterfat........ 469,857| 570,585} 519,980 50,755 78,565 68,580 
Rotals....-- +- 2,335,552! 2,809,083] 2,969,361 8,987,175 | 11,359,486 111,185,511 
(36 F 
4 


*Includes horses, mules, maltir and honey. 


~ 


——_— 


Farm Employment: Annual Averages oe: 


Source: United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics f 
Family Hired he 


Total Family Hired 

eS era ae 

i Index Index Index 

(1910- |Aver.| (1910- Aver.| (1910- 
14 No. 14 oO. 14 

=100) =100) 


Index 
er. Se 


Index | 
(1910- |Av 
1 lo. 
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943 .|10,263]. ; 
|1944. [10,037 85 


ae th employment estimates. 


Bs ‘Annual averages are Straight averages of first of mon 


sudan ACR ey eae i 


nom 
bo Aaa 
‘| 


f 


= { ve | 
624 United States—Chief Crops ‘ “i Bris 
* Figs } 1 i : 3 / 
Chief Crops for United States, 1930-1944 *| 
Source: United States Department of Agriculture ; j 
Sorgh’s Buck— Flax- —— See 
Year Corn Oats Barley for gr. | Wheat Rye |wheat| Rice | see Lint | Seal " | 
1,000 1 1,000 ; i 1,000 | 1,000’ | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000) | 
s Ff els | bushels | bushels } bu. bu. | bu.»| bales] tons) 
Tora 02 Sty oe Bel 522 .383| 6,967] 44,929) 21,673) 13,932} 6,19 
1,124,232 200,280 71,914} 941,540 32,777| 8,910} 44,613} 11,755] 17.097) 7,604 
"254584 299,394 ,097| 756,307 09: .727| 41,619) 11,511) 13,003} 5,7! 
"736,309 152,839 54,386] 552,215) 20,573) 7,816) 37,651) 6, 13,047} 5,806 — 
"2 -117,39' 19,209} 526,052 16,285} 8,994) 39,047} 5,719 636} 4,282 — 
1,210,229 288,66 57,610} 628,227 56,938] 8,488) 39,452| 14,914) 10,638} 4,729 
92, 147,740 30,270] 629,880} 24,239] 6, 9,82 331} 12,399] 5,51 
1,176,744 221,889 69, 873,914] 48,862) 6, 53,422] 7,070] 18,946] 8,426 
1,089,383 256,620 67,210] 919,913 55,984| 6,763) 52, 032] 11,943) 5,310. 
57,7 278,163 26 741,180 8,562} 5,736] 54,062| 19,606] 11,817; 5,260 
1,245,388 308,944 83,164] 813,305} 39,984! 6,476) 54,433] 30,888) 12,566) 5,595 
\ »180,663 362,082) 111,784} 943,127 45,364| 6,038] 51,323] 32,285) 10,744| 4,788 
ira! 1,349,547 429,167| 106,770}. 974,176 57,673 .636| 64,549) 41,053) 12,817) 5.717 
1,137,504 324,150} 103,864] 841,023 452 830! 64,843} 61,9. 11,427; 4,688 
Ye 1,166,392 284,426|  181,756|1,078,647! 25,872 9,166| 70,237 f : 4,941 
> ; Sorg- |Sorg- Peanuts | 
Bret, f Tame | Wild |hums |hums| Beans | Peas picked Sweet 
ti hay | for for dry pota- 


; forage|silage | edible toes 

bushels 

54,577 

21 1 2,8: 67,314 

71,768] 11,953} 8,071] 1,345] 10,961} 2,094 41,195 86,594 

66,296] 8,776] 8,418] 1,791] 12,760) 2,591 19,620 4,619 

q 802] 7,417} 2,244) 11,399) 2,859) 1,014,385 77,677 

78,460) 11,929) 12,052) 3,133) 14,335} 3,385) 1,152,795 81,249 

62,718} 7,322} 6,579) 2,874) 11,821) 2,682} 1,260,0! 59,765 

3,26 ,769| 7,713) 2,988] 15,830} 3,095 ent go 144 
} me} 1,066} 12, 512] 15,704; 1,778) 1,288,740 68,603 
¥ 76,375} 9,930) 11,718 358} 15,061) 1,908} 1,211,710 61,873 | 
Ms 5,067} 9,700! 16,079] 7,192) 16,879] 2,077) 1,749,705 52,243 _ 
82,736) 11,502)-16,572) 8/774) 18,503} 3,700} 1,476,84 2,144 

i 2.207! 13,088] 13,564] 6.677! 19,035] 7.408! 2,211,534 65,508 
¢ i areas et 10,993} 20,922| 193,126) 464,999 23,380) 5. -. >... pete 

5,371| 83,845] 14,135| 12,306) 16,128] 192,863) 379,436 FT, CSR Ss. . Sine eee 


Sugar 


dry and 
field | threshed 


: Sugar sirup beets | Pecans | mondsj} nuts - 

j A j Others - 
1,000 1,000 1,000 - 1,000 
tons tons tons | tons boxes | boxes | 

28.6 13. - 30.3 -3; 18,345] 36,715 
44.2 14.8 34.2 -4/ 19,2 0,660 | 
34.1 14.0 49.1 -5/ 19,324) 32,291 
39.4 12.9) 34.0 1.1] 16,465 0,709 ; 
28.1 10.9 47.1 1.2) 26,057) 37,931 
62.2 9.3] @ . 57.4 L.2| 18,3 33,733 
29.9 7.6 45.8 2.1} 16,593 (945 
53.6 20.0 62.4 2.6} 29,23 45,051 _ 
37.2 15.0 55.3 2.4) 23,450 5,081 — 
48.5 20.0 62.5 3.9] 26,904] 48,838" 
61.8 10.2 50.8 3.2] 31,223 1287 
60.7 6.0 70.0 5.8] 30,181 54,976 
» 38.6 22.0 61.21 4.3) 30,055! 59,261 — 
66.1 16.0 63.8 7.6! 30,895| 75,761 
70.9| 20.7 69.2| 6.6| 36,198] 70,650 

f - Apples — 

; . Grape- | Lem- | 3 citrus | | Cran- <2 
Year| fruit ons fruits Com- |Peaches; Pears |Grapes | berries pee q 

All mercial | we | 

oe 1,000] 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 4 “000 4 

bi ‘ ,000 ; ; ; ; : 000 | 1,000 | 1,000 

boxes boxes tons bushels | bushels | bushels | bush@ls tons barrels Ti . 

i 4980... 18,690 LEG 8281-52 foes 56,392! 7,167 2,458 584 : 143 

ey 1931. 8 ON 55 3s coe B4 1280) 1,647 654) 11,527 

en cceme seman” | 6.408) 2,815) J46,809)...- ox. 24,513 2,233) 580 13,088 
} Tita |i) sey Ae MRA 145 RC 8 Da 24,010} 1,939 699 12,187 

“| ; 28,095 1,958 445 i 

“a 25,943 2,477) - 516} 10,811. 

ane 27,326 1,897 504 ,005 

7 " 29,212 126 877) 10,809 

‘ ; 31,704 6741 474 973 

i 12,2 4 

at ae . Be eae pie i 12687 

128. ‘ 5 13.401 

1 89,050 24,585 2,973 681 #031 
124/212 30,821 +580] 377)‘ 5,033me) 


Estimated value of chief crops in the United States in 1943—figures show thousands of 


Corn, 3,439,268; wheat, 1,127,448; hay, 1,487,893; 
cotton, 1,129,985; oats, 823,630; barley, 322,469. 
+ 30,215; 127,369; buckwheat, 10,730; 
flaxseed, 146,783, potatoes, 345,957; sweet potatoes, 
Apples, 217,470; peaches, 106,969; pears, 59,805: 


Banes. 184,534; oranges, 254,055; grapefruii 


Lemons, 34,312; cranberries, 
303; walnuts, 29,697; 
24,932; prunes, 56,370; plums, 13,402. 


almonds, 


10,905; pecans, 26, 
11,600; cherries, 


dollars, — 


i” ad 


United States—Food and Other Living Costs +625 
ndex of Annual Average Living Costs in Large U. S. Cities 


Source: United States Department of Labor; Bureau of Labor Statistics ; 
(Average 1935-39=100) 


Gioth-| Rent | elect'ty an_| Food | ctoth-| Rent | etece'é 

oth- en e y 
ing and ice items ing gaan ‘ 
7 | 79.9 3 | 92.2 61.9 |]1929..] 122.5 5 3 
‘8 | 81.8 8 | 92.2 62.3 |/1930.. i4 .0 om 3 lit 
“5 | 80.9 4] 92.9 62.5 |/1931. 7 9 2.6 0.3 ‘9 
9 |, 90.8 3 | 94.0 65.0 {|1932..] 97.6 6.5 0.8 ‘9 14 
6 6.9 1} 93.2 72.4 111933 i4 ‘1 9 ie 0 1} 
-& | 134.4 5 | 94.9 84.2 ||1934. ve Wy “i 4 14 c 
Bs 9.2 7 | 102.7 91.1 1/1935. ay 4 :8 2 ei 
-3 | 168.8 0 | 120.7 | 108.9 ||1936. 1 :3 7.6 6.4 B) 
‘7 :3 8 | 138.6 | 114.0 ||1937- my ‘3 a3 9 2s 
eae 9 6 | 142.7 | 113.1 |}1938. ‘8 8 ‘2 ct 9 Oy) 
9 :0 9 | 146.4 | 115.2 {|1939- 9.4 Ea 5 3 Or 
2 ‘8 9 | 151-6 | 113-7 .}|1940.: 2 6.6 Ly 6 9-7 ; 
4 ‘9 4 | 152.2 | 115.4 |]1941. 2 ‘5 3 2 2 
14 4 6 | 150.7} 117-2 }}1942: 6.5 9 12 15 4 
‘0 *: 3 | 148.3 | 115.4 |/1943: 6 mt) “ti 0 8 
6 8 5 | 144.8 ] 113.4 }}1944. 5 £1 ‘8 | 108.2 ‘8 


PER CENT OF CHANGE IN RETAIL FOOD COST IN CITIES 


Percent Change 


Nov. 14,\Dec. 14,|/Sep. 15, 
1944 1943 1942 


to to to 
Dec. 12,/Dec. 12,|Dec. 12, 
1944 1944 1944 


Percent Change 
Nov. 14,|Dec. 14,|Sep. 15. 
1944 1943 1942 ~ 


to to to 
Dec. 12,|/Dec. 12,)/Dec. 12, 
1944 1944 944 


Region and City 


ee ASE + 0.7°) + + 8.5 Wee a ot aes 2.0 | +.6.9 
—|—__——__|—-||__ Wihita............. + 1 1.0°( 4F Aer 
nee BT ET. + 6.7 
eee eo be + 5.9 + 0.7 | + 1.1 | +10.2 
Bebe cicdic «st + 5b} ~ '.3) + 52 — 30) 0 Sera 
ote tea oO} = 1) + 54 ae to took Veta ae 
oe Le — 12] + 7.2 + 6]+ 18) + 94 > 
Pyetaog —) ee — 10} + 58 + 8] — 13] + 86 
ry DPE 11.) 74 +21.0° |. Sia esi 
— 1} + 5 | +129 
+ 6] ~ 2.5| +51 +8 po Ao ee 
+ 8] + .6| + 9.5 ||. Winston-Salem....... + 56) +) 9} +158 
Seer + 9 | — .3 | +10.8 |/East South Central: 
ees + 1.3 — 8| + 9.0 Birmingham.........| + .7| + .8 | +13.6 
AAA +10]+ ..7) + 81 Sb aeet sulatecs| To ped pe. Oe 
ON 6 ic ate ao + 1.2) + 11 | + 7.0 Srey + 1.0] + ..6 | +180 
tranton.........-.- he hee ee | 19.2 Louisville . + -.8)1.— 159) see 
‘North Central: his + 5] + 8 | 412.3 
+ 15) + 21 | + 9.3 —- 8/- 2) + 80 
~- 2) - 2{ +61 
— 14] — 1.4 | +10.4 + 6) — 15) + 78 
+ 3) —10)4 8.2 + 10} — 1.0] + 39 
nee + 3) — 11 + 6.4 Little Rock + 6} + 11 | 4,69 
: aie a - + = Sanka aries + 4) + 9 | +106 ¥ 
yaukee Ol 1. it: ountain: : 
ia... ee eB le FB ef 7b + 6)/- 21] + 73 
mefeld, ti. ...-) + A) - 7 + 9-4 +11) ye ae 88. 
emen Cotmeret: 2| + .1| +154 |lPacifie at 6 oe Bee 
Ba D1 — Lb] + 8.6 Los Angeles. . + A) + 4 | + 424 
3) — 14] 4 58 Portland, Oreg + 9| + 22) + 49 
Sha" L.7 | + 8.5 San Francisco. +19} + 3.8 is 
7 | 4 11| 410.1 Seattle ae 1S, Seu eremeees 


Includes Portsmouth and Newport News. 
ae, , 

py AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES IN U. S. CITIES 

3 United Stateb Bureau of Labor Statistics; figures show cents per pound, quart and dozen.- 


,; k | Ba- ‘ But- | Milk Corn | Pota- 
ey nbs con Ham | Lard | Hens | Eggs ter Del. | Flour| meal | toes | Sugar 


i Lb. Lb. Lb. z. | Ub. Qt. Lb, Lb. Lb. Lb. 

3] 16.2] 9.9 | 13.4 Wve ~ BB 2,001 se kee 1 ee 

.5 | 24.6 | 16.4 | 19.9 gs .9 4 3.6] 2.8 he7, 6.0 

.9 | 26.1 | 14.8 3 Bu 8 8} 4.2) 3.3 | 1.5} 6.6 

.3 | 55.5 | 29.5 at ap rp 7 8.1 6.5 6.3 | 19.4 4 

.1 | 55.1 | 23.0 0 A 2 9 6.1 5.4 3.6 7.0 

.5 | 54.6 | 16.8 Aa 4.5 Bes | 4.6 5.3 3.6 boas, 
36.6 | 47.2 | 13.1 +2 0 8 6 | 3.6 4.5 2.4 5.6 
24:2 | 35.9) 8.7 6 32 8 7 |. 8.21-18.6 |) 1.29) 2.8 
22.6 | 31.3 | 8.9 8 +8 8 14] 3.9'| 3.5) 2.8) 5.8 
29.1 | 37.4 | 11.7 9 -5 +5 +2 4.9 4.4 2.3 3.9 ; 
41,3 | 46.6 | 19.5 9 -6 0 ay 6.0) . 4.6 1.9 2.4 | 
40.7 | 48.6 | 16.4 5 al 5 2.0 4.8 4.7 3.2 5.6 “4 
41.3 | 50.2 | 17.0 ay | -2 oily 5 }]-48 | 6.1 2.8 5.6 P 
36.7 | 46.7 | 13.0 2 5 7 6] 4.0 | 4.2 raps oe 
31.9 | 46.3 | 11.0 6 oe 5 2 3.8 4.0 2-3 Bo % 
27.3 | 43.6 9.4 «4 | 33.1 * Ot 4.8 4.2 ye t. . 
34.3 | 49.8 | 12.7 6 7 13.6} 4.5] 4.3 3B OA | 
Ba) a3 Bela ae les] Stl ee] del ge 
41.1 | 50.8 | 18.7 | 45.1 [54.5 0 6.1.6.5 | 6.2, 4.7 | Ger x 


_ 


ie ureau C. nged ts method of vombining the average retail ood prices by tles t 
average rices for the cities combini This change included a revision’ of the consumption j 
on weighting. factors. 


ie Spove ave on the new plan and therefore are not strictly come i 


< , ; Winer Fes af 
i ae Nite x “ er Baw 7 


stock “a 


626 United States—Meat, Egg Production; Farm Live 


Meat Production (Total Slaughter) and Consumption in 
Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington 


u Lamb and Pork ee t 
Beef Veal Mutton (exclud. lard) All meats \ Lare 


ro- {| Con- | Pro- | Con-| Pro- {Con-| Pro- { Con- | Pro- | Con- | Pro- 
uae sump-| duc- |jsump-| duc- |jsump- duc- |sump-| duc- |jsump-| duc- 
tion tion | tion | tion | tion | tion | tion tion tion tion tion 


Mil Million} Million| Million| Million | Million | Million | Million | Million | Ma t 
te oe Ibs. z 1 bs. Ibs, Ibs, Ibs. l Ibs. 


bs bs. | Ibs. | 1 D Ds. all 
5,628} 5,10 397| 493| 493] 6,329] 5,476] 12,847| 11,470] 1,653] ©) 
61504| 5,973| 556 530) 529} 6.629] 5,945] 14,219] 13,003} 1.7421 | 
6,647| 6, 667| 667| 597| 595] 6,087| 5,756! 13,998] 13,526] 1, a | 
6'075| 5,669| 590| 591| -605| 612] 7,616] 6,690) 14, 13'562| 1,689] | 
6,306] 6,294 852] 538| 579] 77648| 6,765| 15,334| 14,490] 1, | p 
6.878| 6,888| 989] 993 5| 8128] 7,734] 16,598| 16, 2:153| | 
B917| 6021 792| ~794| 825] 824] 8,482] 81245] 16,016] 15,884| 2,227) ) 
6.009} 6/026| 823] $23] 885] 886] 8,739| 8,477| 16, 16,212) 2,307} 
5,789| 5, 823} 822| ~8s4| 883] 8.923] 81826] 16,418] 16,361| 2.380] |i 
; 64691 891| 891| 852| 849] 9,134] 8,796] 17,317] 17,005} 2.475| | 
7,066| 7,066] 1,065) 1,065 796| 8,397} 8,130| 17, 17,057| 2,091) © 
6548] 6°731| 1.0t7| 1.017} 877} 876] 5,919] 6,155] 14.361] 14,779] 1.276) ~ 
7'358| 7'442| 1.075| 1,076] 855| 845| 7.4741 7/060] ,16,762| 116,423] 1,679 e: 
6'798| 77107| 15108; 11108} 852] 858| 6,951) 7,185] 15,709] 16,258] 1, i 
6,908] =7,058 897| 894] 7,680| 7,654] 16,479] 16,500] 1,728] | 
70111 7°159/ 991, 9921 872] 868] 8,660] 8,474] 17,534] 17,493| 2.037 : 
77182) 7.265} _ 97 978; 877) 874] 9.958| 9,615} 18,995] 18(732| 2/343 a 
’092| 87200| 1,029} 1.029} 925| 919] 9, 91020] 19,493| 19/168} 2)281| 7% 
"3311 8'867| 15139| 1,106] 1,045 976] 10,723] 8,792] 21,738] 19,741| 2.469] | 39m 
$7536}  49.8| 15142| 7.9] 1,107]  6.3| 13,371] 72.6] 24,156] 136.6) 3,061] | 
91450} 53.0] 1.2701 10.0 6.0| 13,8001 74.0] 25:460) 143.0] 3; 


hi ; 

de all meats going to the civilian and military forces of the United States. yO) 
1939 the packing houses sold meat to the amount of $666,172,000; cooking fats, $175,126 

sausages, $227.441,000; poultry, $157,085,000, according te the United States Bureau of the Census. | 


sumption. i" a | 
The apparent yearly civilian consumption (lbs.) of*other foods, 1943-’44 was— 4 § 


Eggs (42.9-432); chickens, dressed (28.1-24.1); turkeys, dressed - (3.2-3.0). | 
Milk (767-2-777.3); cheese (5.1-4-9); condensed and evaporated milk (18.8-15.0). % 
Butter (11.9-120); margarine, fat content (3.2-3.1); total fats and oils (45.6-45.6). A, | 
Citrus fruits (59.7-66.9); apples, commercial (23.0-23.8); canned fruits (11.0-9.7 


ie ‘ 
Vegetables, fresh (232.9-248.1); vegetables, canned (31.5-30.3); potatoes (139.0-121.5); sweet pot : 
(21.7-18.4); beans, dty (9.7-8.8). iy 
Sugar, refined (80/3-81.1); corn sirup (10.5-10.1); corn sugar (4.6-4.9). | 
Wheat flour (159.3-159.6); rye flour (3.8-3.8); rice, milled (5.8-6.1). ye 
Coffee (13.1-15.6); tea (0.5-0.6); cocoa (2.9-3.5). 
Oleomargarine production in 1943 was estimated by the War Food Administration at 610,131, 
and was stated by the U. S. Bureau of Internal Revenue to be 613,961,000 Ibs. i h 


Live Stock on Farms in the U. S., by Years 
Source: United States Department of Agriculture 


Horses Te ; 
Year All | Milk an Year All | Milk $} 1 
On Jan. 1 | cattle| cows | Hogs | Sheep|mules//On Jan. 1 | cattle} cows | Hogs |Sheep |m 


ni 1 “1,000 | 1.000 | 1 

44,518] 18,054 68,846| 26,082] 39 

48,105] 20,995 67,847| 25,196 iy'ors Brose 
: 24/21 66,098] 24'649| 431083] 51,019 


4 9 
51,565} 19,124 71,461) 25,478] 54,256 3 
5233] 18,468 75,162] 26,398]: 60,377| 56, 
53,902} 17,812 78,170) 26,940] 73,660 eeiO8 
,054) 17, 82,192| 27,607] 83,756] 51,718 
.503} 16,997 ) 81,760) 27,785 60,660] 47,945. 
Horses and colts (1945) numbered 8,897,000; mules and colts, 3,408,000. 7 


The total estimated value of livestock on farms, as of Jan. 1,’ 1945 
cen. are dea aee Gad reo Goh and obey Le ee ($67.30) ; mil 1] 
» $1,262,057, -80); sheep and lambs, $411,220, .58); t 
Oe at aria HEGRE igs Sia vt hoy sea \ 

ckens on farms 130,000; value, $617,445.000; turkeys, 7,491,000; ), 
Milk production on farms in 1944 totaled 118,952’ million pounds: a Seer averece oP ee te 


per cow. 


Egg Production in the U. S. by Years 

Source: Crop Reporting Board, Department of Agriculture; (in millions) ; 

1943 | 1944 1943 | 1944 1943 | 1944 1943 | 1944 1943. is 
| 


Ala..|> 777| 733||...| 2,642| 2,859 : 
‘Arig. |. 79) 77 oh tice seu 3,712 ||N. C. 11020 1,091)/Texas| 3,216 


% Ind 1,978] 1,973 663 |IN. D 63 
807 || lowa.| 3/999] 4'333||Mo . || 2 Piast Utah.| 322) 

Galit,| 2,090) 2,326||Kan.-| 2'170| 2'220||Mont.| ~">so| "Se ||Oni- 1506) Lessllvec: 10st | 
‘olo 521 1,288] 1,270||Nebr..| 1,858] 1,980||0: , , Wash pe) 
Conn): 448 Be pee | ou) als iNev. | 38 324 ||Rene-| 2-611) 2.800\\w. Vv.) _ 5 
Fla. :|, 226 ‘| 410] 456/[N J."] 940] 1,038||8° 6 ellwass| 2d 

oe: ; , . C. 355||Wyo: 
Ga... 6s is Mass 800] 814||N. M 155 ||s. 988 1,4 yo:| 106) | 


9%, ! -M.|_ 144 55||S. D. : oss 
29 |\Mich. 518) L7121N, Y..1 2,032) 2,172 \|Teng,.| “1 oe ries U.S., 54,165\! ; 


United States—Farm Income s Mortgages \ * 627 


Farm Income and Government Payments 
7 


Total Cash Receipts from = 
Cash Receipt d 
Farm Marketings Govetnment buyments 


1944 


ee ee, We 


495,337 

} : f 541/406 

1,778,992 , 1,9065571 ; 
694,192 j : 719,032 


seers: 390, "467, 488 ‘477 
ee ee fe ; 708,543 ; 7 783,660 
: ,659. 154. : 3,836,374 


lissouri 
Yo! 311,428 7 4 : 42 
‘ O22 348,593 


sas... 86 65 691.7: 
reitig ch ola an eats é 754,431 
4 5,429,073 


ith Central 


280, 
1,701,141} 1, 1,588,679 ; 
3/666.926| 2,709. 3.535,696| 3,784,011 | 


/ 


By Lender Groups : 


Continental United States 


Farm-Mortgage Debt Outstanding 


Source: Farm Credit Administration; data are for 
Amounts held by selected lending agencies 
Beginning Total farm |Federalland| Life in- Farm Se- | ; 
_ -of.year ie ras banks and surance Commer- curity Others 

ebt Land Bank | companies cial banks Adminis- 
Com’ is’ ner! a 3 trationt 


Ne 
So 


NwNWNwoc 


&> 
Ee 


2,26 
1,882, 
1,556,956 
om the Farm Credit Administration and were yevised for the years” 
mortgages, and sales contracts as well as regular mortgages. 
rts from life insurance companies, official report pmitted ‘to 
‘Best's Life Insurance ” Data were revise! 
lar and purchas ey mortgages. Daisy es 
ts by tle Federal Depos: poration for insured, ~ 
dat: e for all open State and nation: = 
pata are based upon reports from the Farm Securi Administration, inc! 
hase and farm enlargement loans, farm development loans, and construction loans” 
s made for these purposes from Rural Rehabilitation Trust funds are #lso. included, ; 


and in 


1 
} 


oo. 


628 ‘United States—Farm Credit Operations; Price Indexes; Wages i 


Farm Credit Administration Operations RE | 
! 
z 


~ 4a: 
w 


Source: Farm Credit Administration; loans and discoynts outstanding in thousands of dolls 


Fed. interme. ; ? 
Farm mortgage |cred. bk. loans Loans to cooperat 


loans by— _ _|to & disc. for—|_, oS ee bY 
——<—<$——————o 3 2 0 
3 ; “ 5 $3 a4 
fe | 2 | 2 | 23 | 28] 8 | $218 

a 8 2 i) Qe= S Se _ 

a - 2o ds | cae | s 3 y 
be “3 go ? =e e“s Ss oo ye 
| & 996 => 3 Se os 2 os ae 

End of month e & oog x Li #8 | p85 f=) 85 a 
2 3 So Se ines E | $22] 88 a 
3 1) =H i pe ti) ay a.) 68 -)t 
2 | # | Seo] 8 | 38 | 82 | gee] se | 5 je 
S| 32 aok | £6 Ee ox Soe | “a 22 cher 
a /| @ | ¢e8= |] 7S | 33-1] 88 | 288] £2 | cs lem 
é 6-2 «= BS of ae ue ey | 8 
s 3 AT ie = ua Mo | RCO] Bs $2 } 
a +g 2 ad : 
4 ee 4 a5 | a8 | <a 
1933—December.. 1,232,707] 70,738| 73,263) 60,989 27] 144,636] 90,863} 15,211} 18,697) 1577 
1934—December. .. }1,915,792| 616,825) 99,675) 55,672} 60,852] 87,102] 111,238] 33,969] 27,851) 54,8) 
1935—December. . |2,071,925| 794,726 | 104,706} 47,162] 94,096) 43,400/ 172,8 2,731] 50,013 os 
1936—December. . |2,064,158] 836,779 | 129,872) 41,017] 105,212] 25,288) 165,369] 1,641] 69,647 ea 
1937—December. . |2,035,307| 812,749 | 165.194 ,4641 138,169} 15,592) 172,701 1,813] 87, : 


ES ° . 633 ) 
1938—December. |1;982,224| 752,851 | 168,392] 33,545/ 148,037] 11,081} 171,489 920} 87,496] 23,2 
1939—December .. |1,904,655| 690,880 | 165,236] 33,354] 154,496} 8,005] 168,330] 1,835) 76,252] 20,4 
1940—December. , |1,851,218}.648.296 | 186.933) 34,102) 172.312) 5.855] 168,438] 1.490] 74,741 re 


; 


1941—-December . |1,764.398| 596,802 | 226,017] 39,222) 187,668] . 5.531] 164,974] 2,152)113.444) 16.9 
1942—December. | |1,602,846| 512,197 | 272,964) 39,059] 184,720] © 3,991] 156,675} 2,000) 14 126 
1943—June....... »489,450} 463,257 | 283, 40,610) 256,991} 53,754| 166,301 101,885 19,84 
1943+December. . |1,357,937) 406,190] 308,671] 35,778] 198,756] 32,047| 147,650} 2,000) 235,174 % 
1944—June....... 1,245,463] 368,881] 285,127] 35,499] 268,789) 20,561) 157,537 400| 143,014 2,0 
1944—December. .11,136,928) 329,700! 267,135) 31,197! 191,698) 12,195! 139,541 700} 212,835) 3,0 
F z 4 | 
Index Numbers of Prices Received by Farmers | 
f .Source: United States Bureau. of Agricultural Economics ' Bi 
(August 1909-July 1914=100) , 
2 
fey od N S$ ) $ 2 $i | 
d ¢ ° = ah Ug S| mw | 
Year ° 3 ee S 8 3° 2) #8 ab: >s Sg" x 
; . Ue joke] = ers} So] s8] Be bse | oe 
go /30s| 8 | 81/28) 2] 2] os] eu oe | 
fe | Oo | &/S6 = |e |= |Q | 
100 100.| 104 
102 5 9 & 
98 102 | 101 : 
108 104 | 101 | gf 
87 101 | 106 | & 
$2 101 | 101 te 
98 111 | 116 | a5f 
114 146 | 15 
163 179 | 186 F 
170 201 | 209 | 27 
178 202 | 223 | 26 
151 149 | 161 g 
160 139 | 140 | 15y 
129 159 | 145 | 20K 
123 148 | 148 | 20% 
158 155 | 162 | 21) 
134 156 | 158 Ls 
134 162 | 143 | 16e 
152 165 | 152 
Vy 125 64 | 161 
j 146 142 | 128 
91 ili 
73 86 81 
70 87 74 
88 101 89 
114 | 116 
, 125 | 114 
130 | 110 
114 | 108 
110 95 
119 96 
139 | 121 
162°} 151 
193 | 190 
198 | 174 
*Adjusted to the 1924 level of the all-community index. ; 
AVERAGE FARM WAGES ‘ k 
; Per Month—| Per Day— ie Per Month—) Per Day— met Per Month—) Per Day—> 
al. nse Fie no mane Sree aera semen on a. re al, = 
¥r.| Inct. | Ext. | Inct. ; Exct. || Yr.| Inct. | Excl. | Incl. ) Exct, || ¥r.| Incl. | Excl. | inci. | Exell 
Board|Board|Board|Board Board|Board|Board|Board Board|Board|Board|Boar 
1910/$21 .22/$20.08] $1.12) $1.39]|1922/$32.75|$43 .33] $1.73] $2.07||1934|$20 .24/$28 .19 } 
1911} 21,49} 28.54] 1.13] 1.39]|1923] 37.24) 48.25] 1.89] 2.25/11935 39 -tol’a0 38 be 
191 2.23). 29.34) 1.18) 1,43)/1924) 37.92) 49.32] 1.94] 2.29]11936| 24.53] 32.2: 1.15 
1913) 22.89} 30.21] 1.20) 1.46/}1925) 38.77 ea ea 1.97] 2.29]|1937) 28.00] 36.32] 1.33 
1914) 22.62) 29.74] 1.17] 1.43//1926] 39.87] 50. 1,98] 2.31/|1938| 27.73) 35.63] 1.31 
915) 22.97].30. 1.18] 1.44)/1927} 40.11] 50.85] 1.98 ee 1939] 27.39]. 35.85} 1.30] — 
1916) 25.17 ee ae 1,31) 1.58)}1928) 40.11] 50.72 ee of 19 28.05] 36.68] 1.36) 
91 1,11} 40. 1,65], 1.98}}1929})° 40.61] 51.22] 1. 2. 1941] 34.85] 43 1.69 
1918) fs 48. 62,15} = 2.54//1930] 37.59) 48.10] 1.76] 2.08]|1942 .64) 55.91) 2.1 
iat) ar 7 Sean) dos G8 Hae aba] Seas) PURE a8 aad an 
19211 33.62) 44/67) 24.771 212119331 18.07! 25.671 185] 1.11111945! 74.60 38:96 3 ba 
% A oe 
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_ United States—Farm Cooperatives; Prices Received by Farmers 629 
mers’ Marketing and Purchasing Cooperatives in the U. S. 


4 
/ _-Source: Farm Credit Administration (Marketing Season, 1943-44) 


Associ- {| Mem- | Busi- Associ- | Mem- 
ations | bership} ness State, Group ations baratitg ptt 


No. ut 4 
Marketing: ? ay siren 


. £ 
Sere Cotton and products 5 258,000} 189,000 
‘ Dairy products..... i 702,000) 1,203,000 - 
Fruits and vegetables 2 160,200) 638,000 
ns, rice 452,000|1,178,000 
642} 636,000} 747,000 


Miscellaneous. . - . 


2,730,000/4,430,000 


Total marketing. 
1,660,000) 730,000 


MoewSdenece 10,300|4,390,000 /5,160,000 || Purchasing......-... 


Total marketing 4 
and purchasing. . 10,300!4,390,000/5,160,000 


7 making adjustments for the purchasing business of marketing associations and the marketing. 
ss of the purchasing associations it is estimated that the total purchasing business was approxi- 
$1,010,000,000, 19.6/percent of total farmer cooperative business. et t 


OPERATIONS OF COOPERATIVES BY YEARS 


2] Estimated Estimated ||Marketing Estimated, | Estimated 
Number |Membership| Business Season Number |Membership| Business 


———$—$—— ee —  ——— 


F i! $1,000 


2,778 


r* 


850,000 


1942-43....] 10,450 +850, 3,780. 
”390,000 5,160,000 


5 3 
1943-44....| 10,300 4 


EI... 
233... 
3-34. ee 
55-36. 


list includes independent local dssociations, federations, large-scale centralized associations, ~ 
cies, independent service-rendering associations, and subsidiaries whose businesses are distinct 

m those of the parent organizations. Ai 
he membership estimates for the years since 1935 include members, contract members, and share- 

lders, but do not include patrons not in these categories. 

‘stimated business includes the value of commodities for which associations render essential ser- 

85 either in marketing or purchasing and the value of commodities sold by associations whether 

2 commission or a brokerage basis, also some intra-association business. J 


AVERAGE PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS, UNITED STATES 


Cattle 
Calves 
(veal) 
Sheep 
Lambs 
Wool 
Cows 
Horses 
Clover 
seed 
(red) 
Alfalfa 
Seed 
Corn 


(beef) 


Bee a)- cisinjs ts <= 5.88| 8.24! 7.73/12.89| 42.8 54.8| 66.9/16.17 0.52 12, 
1 Se ere 9.30|12.20| 7.82|12.25} 35.9 91.5] 68.8|16.96 2.67 80. 
VE Se a 9.07|11.77| 6.75)11.10) 27-4 89.2| 68.6] 9.92 1.15 ei 
eo eae 6.72| 8.66] 3.99] 6.01] 17.4 59.9) 57.6)11.78 9.97 61. 
4.49| 5.69) 2.45] 4.51| 12.5) 42.1) 49.7 7.27 6.36 3a: 
"42| 4.17] 2.11| 4.30] 8.9 31.7] 53.0) 4.73 5.68 19, 
"48| 4.54) 2.72| 5.78] 24.6 31.0} 66.5| 6.44 5.32 43. 
“17| 5.92| 3.35| 6.77, 18.8) 36.1 77.6|11,.89 10.83 85. 
“11] 8.03] 4.33) 8.53) 24.1 52.6} 92.7) 8.89 7.372 53. 
LS Ae “0| 8.29| 4.25) 8.14) 31.3] 54.5 96.3}15.55 12.37 00. 
60) Sone "21| 8,16| 3.70) 7.39} 21.6 56.8] 87.4|17.37 13.67 52. 
Seisthie sie soe ss ‘97| 8.23] 3.90] 7.58} 20.0 58.6| 82.0) 8.62 11.15 
Sey Siw. #0 0's 19] 8.91] 3.95| 7.79) 28.1 59.9| 78.3) 8.75 10.29 
~ POCO aes "37| 9.71] 4.44| 8.56) 31.3 64.6] 70.2) 6.11 8.20 
TS a ee °72|12.03] 5.52|10.56] 37.1 81.7| 71.8|10.04 14.03 
. ARS ae ace -76}13. 6.39|13.03| 39.5|103.2| 81.7/12.94) 2. 16.44|44.3 if 
ee ee 6.11/12.50| 40.4|108.0) 79.7|18.20) 2. 19.80)52.80]146 
: 6.18113.00| 40.11104.0] 64.6|18.60) 2. 20.40|52.80'146 


Phe figures represent dollars per 100 lbs. for hogs, beef cattle, veal calves, sheep and lambs; dollars 
Bead for mite cows and hoes? cents per lb. for wool; dollars per ton for cottonseed; dollars per 
for clover seed, timothy seed, and alfalfa seed; cents per bushel for wheat and corn. 5 


B ae 2. | 

od o ofa] Ko 
ES ge PAC RD 

S| a |ae Fes es 
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ids acsie s%e vie .0} 82.4}126.2/107.0 145.5] 2.72 8. 
:7| 56.2). 87.9) 91.2 104.2) 2.11 is 

‘1| 53.9} 85.7) 97.3)1 103.1] 2.80 9. 
4} 36.6] 37.4) 78.9 98.1| 1.32 5. 
"7| 35.7] 36.8) 42.1 61.4; 1.16 3. 
aR eiate 43-3 18.4] 22.7) 39.2 42.2) 91 9. 
2.5| 43.7| 53.6) 52.1 67.2| 1.61 9. 
 ESGba toc 54.6] 80.2| 73.1| 57.7 71.5] 1.68 12, 

Pe tierce ie clint vate sie 25.9| 38.6| 41.4] 51.7 65.4; 1.61 16. 
Beaters feral occas 2.75) 52.7| 90.4; 97.9) 86.4)2 87.8] 2.09 | te 
30.0} 54.0} 64.1} 66.5 75.8) 1.93 aa: 
Bee ee ailehsi tale vie + +! 26.3} 38.0) 34.7) 53.7 69.2) 1.71 14. 
BPs gleie s bys asia age 's-* 36.3 pee 56.7| 63.0 72.9| 1.94 ie 
ois. ase 33.3] 42.5] 43.6 #4 87.5: 1.54 ape 

Be aties 50.2| 60.8) 65.2 0) 93.0| 1.94 ie 
Bo) Sal Seal ecguay Bou] faa Sissies | 

{11 72,1'102.01109. ) 2.91 0.201. 23 


otters, sweetpotatoe! 


ye : 102.0'109. | 97.51155. "90. 
; 7 3 - if, #4 
figures represent cents pee pushel for oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, por’ orn utter and 


per bushel for flaxseed and apples; dollars per ton for hay; cents per 1 
cents per dozen for eggs. ‘ 


nter- suppliable Area 
STATE Pri- Supple- irrigable 
mary mental abe Joao 
Acres Acres A 
Arizona... 653,263 844,212 1,104,645 
Arkansas....... 161,601 287,765 3 9 
California. ..... 5,069,568 7,398,576 8,039,175 
Colorado....... 3,220,685 913,542 4,283, 
oO. 277,857 2,593,534 2,870,023 
Kansas. ....... 99,98! 409 147,2: 
uisiana...... 447,095 759,915 793,674 
Montana 1,711, ,344,390 2,588,214 
Nebraska. 610,379 992,957 | 1,095,567 
Nevada. . 739,86. 841,304 915,6 
New Mexico.... 54,03 1,990 807,656 | / 
_ North Dakota. . 21, 52: 39,558 
Oklahoma...... 4, 13,49 
: 1,049,176 1,261,081 1,441,417 
60,1 847 123,961 
1,045,224 1,773,812 | 2,180,796 
1,176,116 1,357,714 1,432,533 |> 
ae ¥ 15,013 ,527 837,096 
olan 3,385 1,486,498 1,913,527 2,277,046 


South Carolina. ........... 
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Grain, Tobacco, rao Production by sales 1944 

Source: Estimated by the United States Agricultural Department 

Y Winter | Spring ; 

Corn Wheat | Wheat Oats 

1,000 1,000 1,000" 1, 000 

Buebels Bushels Bushels | Bushels Bushels | Bushels spa 
48,128 218 4,608 152 32 

VATIZOTIA Sitesie stn fe preteens 361 3 2, ae the 5 ae 


Barley 


States 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania...... et ge 
Rhode Island.............. 


South Dakota............. 
DRMIMIEGEBO Jo 0c csjejere vps eee 


a ; 430 
Wiscons 735 688 us. 938 
Wyoming 1,260 : 1,092] ~. 4/320) 


we ieee tse ee ss 282,641|1,166,392} 284,426 


( 1000 rea — crops of chief ERS countries, as reported to the Bitters Hela = Trade N) 
ushels)— 
anada—W heat, oe ee corn, 11,700; oats, 490,643; rye, 8,526: barley, 194,712. 
India “wheat 361 
Turkey—Wheat, ie. Ti3. 


Irrigation in the United States, Cost and Extent 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
Farms Area Irrigated 1939 


Florida* Gusts wisiels 3,628 1132,362 . 175,813 188,557 
=--+.+-| 91,697 | 430,022 21,003 739) 3,287,210 | 28,055,248 | 31,305,949 1052. 


*Florida data are not included in. the totals. 
iIData jaghices one supplemental enterprise. 


4 DRAINAGE IN UNITED STATES COVERS 87 MILLION ACRES 
“ Of. the total land area in the United States in| in farms available for crops, land. fa i 
farms, one-twelfth, or pnproximavely. 87,000,000 Saber eas is one-sixth of all farm lands. I 
acres, are sérved by organized drainage enterprises however, some 17 million acres of lan 
according” to” the 1940" Census. Eliminating land dyewines enterprises outside of “occupied 


rr aS 7. ee re. © al sans a Yel a — </eN a. = st 

oid 2 \ ¥* * * 4 ‘ — y, 

Be, mi ye , ° . * + ’ Pe 
* i ik 


X ' ; a : a 


’ ee Pe vi tad \ “is sae, £ 
tates—Lumber; Sugar; Exports Wheat, Corn; World Grain Crops 631 tl 

_, ~ Production of Lumber in the United States asi 
se: United States Bureau of the Census; Federal Forest Service; figures show millions of board feet \ 


2,755]|1919.. .. .|34,502||1924..... 36,886)/1934. 
18,0911/1920... -- 133 25... ./38,389 36.081 |1935....;|10;880|(1940..  -[astosa 


31,569 soem 
a ot nals 37,166//1928..... 


LUMBER: PRODUCTION OF SOFTWOOD AND HARDWOOD, BY STATES, 19431 


: Total Total Total Total eae 
ite M ft. State M ft. State M ft. State M ft. a 

: b.m. b.m. : b.m. ‘b.m. ; 
757\\Indiana...... 156,081 || Montana. .... ,520||S. Carolina. . ./1,001,140 i 
a 2,141,832/|Iowa......... 53,956 || Nebraska’... . 0||South Dakota. 45,064 * 
Babs es : 20,942 ||N. Hampshire. 2, Tennessee. ...| 767,54 
Be terese \Kentucky....| | 531,212||New Jersey...| 30,40: vite spialais : 
..| 2,352,592|/Louisiana. ...} 1,082,230||New Mexico. . a Rees oe f 
Bes 89,479||Maine....... 288,084||New York.... de aes i 

ca 21,071) Maryland.... 131,942 ||N. Carolina... 3 a 

Le 21,551/ Massachusetts 95,983 ||Ohio......... 276,276|| Washing ; 

» Saas 507,103)\Michigan..... 406,959 ||Oklahoma.... 95|| West Virginia.| 655,048 ie 
eee 1,856,585) |Minnesota.. . . 195,658 ||Oregon....... Wisconsin. ...| 393,466 ae 
ee 889,748| Mississippi. ..| 1,634,004||Pennsylvania.| 447 Wyoming....} 47,871 - Me 
oa } 91,659) Missouri... .. . 291,062 |! Rhode Island. 3,513 Fi au 

or any state in which the production of either softwood or hardwood is very small in relation to | ” 
‘ 


production for the state, the amount shown is subject to a large sampling error and is only 
dication of the magnitude of the item. : 
here was no production of lumber in Nevada or North Dakota in 1943. 

ta subject to extremely large sampling error due to inadequate provision in. this State for 
'n ee of idle mills which returned to active status. Production constitutes less than ~ 

£n of one percent of United States total production. ; t | 
yood cut, 26,917,342; hardwood, 7,371,415. ~ 
mber\production in 1943, by chief kinds (M ft. board measure)—fir, white, 403,175; hemlock, . Mer 
608; larch, 229,404; pine, pon derosa, 3,871,855; pine, white, 1,395,653; pine, yellow 9,961,509; : f 
sod 460,829: spruce, 554,604; beech, 318,812; birch, 188,342; cottonwood, 243,768; gum, 1,439,579; ae 
le, 580,985; oak, 3,038,363; yellow poplar, 589,344. ’ i 


ths, 189,512,000; shingles (squares) 3,736,961.” V6 
; ; 4 4 


* 


Ry ie 

Sugar (Raw) Production, 1930 to 1945 1] eae 

Source: United States Bureau of Agricultural Economies i Nea " 

: ; ne 

Continental United States Hawaii bytes PotD . Cuba woe oR ie 

Beet Cane Total Cane . : 

9 |) a ee ee ee | a al ee SETS FTPES TS cs bit 

+ t s|Short tons|Short tons/Sh ha 

pe 2 81 9793,000 Short t950{ 1.508.000] 1,018,047} 783,163}  958,032| 3,544, Ser ft 

mass 395,000 437,000 832,000 944,382 3 : oe 

f 4 4.967 nua 

i } F 

Res Pat 

LM eras a 
s72""7* 1] 9987000] 498,000) 1,496, 875,000 2 : a : 

eA: 1,134,000) 437,000 10 880,000 ie , 000. 4 | 

World Exports of Wheat and Corn Poe 

Source: G. J. S. Breomhall, Liverpool; figures show thousands of bushels ; : the 

rts by Countries Named, Corn Exports by Countries Named rey” 

Per eid total for all Countries and otal for all Countries ‘ne 

al 2 Argen- Black ,; North ; South i 

ated nao, ; eration Russia | Total | tina — ea | Am’ica} Africa 4 

76,304|- 76,544) 276,752 47,114 29,645 ' 

4 0 21,777 if 

05,1 3 10,8 Dasaes 4 

40,997 Wi 

802 " 

26,478 y 

9,947 4 


io7'293| 18 
251,198] 85.0691 .....-- 1 36,583 ameeeay iia? ey Thee 5 


‘_ id 


Grain Crops of the World 


fans itute : ; figures represent — 3 
t of Agriculture; U. S. Department of Agticulture; figu epresent | ahr 
poterpaqtonel aitons of bushels and include Russia except'as noted below \ ietesh toh 


“Gorn |Wheat) Oats Barley] Rye Year Corn | heat Gste Rye: Lae 
"7,694 ||1928. 4,883 | 6,579 | 4, 
:} $309 | 41867 Tsar 1940. 5,105 | 6.216 , 
1] 45583 | 3,582 | 4, 966 0 020 | 6.050 | ; ; 
‘4/064 | 3,540 3,96 i 895 ||1941 5 2.700 | 
5 4380 B,800 | 4,842 j»2,347 | - 773 1/1942. ‘ 5, 
and rye figures, 1935-1939. exclude Russia and China. 


(ee 7 eit 


’ 


632 Ltned Sites —Tonulles: ‘Distilled Spirits; ‘Silk, Rayon — a 2s | 
U. S. Production of Cigars, Cigarettes, Tobacco, Snuff — | 


. Source: United States Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
Cigars Cigarettes Tobacco 


Y¥ = rR 
(al) Large Small |.Large Small it; Smok £ 


\ .- 
-| 5,363, 125,480 173, 
: ; ee 123,340 : 323,583,888 139, "861 
Tcluded in the 1943 total were 51,414,141 pounds of scrap ene 
Included in the 1944 total were 52, 866, 763 pounds of scrap chewin: B: 
‘ Leaf tobacco used in 1943 in making the above products, totaled~ 1,228, 703, 431 pounds, of 
131,895,503. pounds went into cigars and 860,458,619 pounds ‘into cigarettes. 
Tueaf tobacco used in 1944 in making the above products, totaled 1,254,541,355 pounds, of 7 
129,881,988 pounds went into cigars and 920,418,171 pounds into cigarettes. 
Distilled’Spirits and Fermented Malt Liquor Produced 
Source: United oe Bureau of Revenue; figures show thousands of tax gallons or bbls. — 
Fer. 
Year Distilled Spirits Malt || Year Distilled Spirits 
fiscal Liq. |} fiscal 
Whky., Rm., Bdy. Alcoh., Tot.*| Tot. Whky.) Rm.) Bdy.) Alcoh. , Tot.* |i 
: 1,000 |1,000]1,000} 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 |1,000} 1,000 1,000 | 1, 
: Gals. Gals.|/Gals.| Gals. Gals. | Bbls. Gals. |Gals.} Gals. is. Gals 
z 1900...) 67,114)1,615|3,760) 35,159) 109,245)/39,331)||1936. .|223,660/2,107/20,094 449 994 511 
1905-. 71,083 1,792 5/449) 72,748/153, '258|49,522||1937.. 223,458 |2,524|12,472 . 
1910. .| 82,464}2,254|7,656| 68, 1534 163,894) 59,545) |1938. . 
~  ——-s- 1915..| 44,552/2,844/8,522| $1,101 140,656|59:808| |1939- . 
7° 1920 235| 945)1,649 98/436 101/265 9,231]|1940.. 
1922.. 316} 864|1,077| 79,906] /82,163}. 6,348||1941-.. 
Toge. 2222, Pa Mer REE RESET eS cone 
1 Be ot. Stoic »891)|1943.. ik 32, 
1985": foie ky. 100 433 i 168 sae 130 ae Searle. 13 eee: 1,592 38 87, "bag 1 on Feslet $11 
P | 41,562 Z 8 
1935. “\149! 11313,103/9,8771181,771 711349, 772|45,229) 8 8 26, ihe 100, eee 178, Ses Bt 
“sIncludes gin. P-Preliminary. b 
f FOREIGN TRADE IN DISTILLED SPIRITS AND .FERMENTED 
i Source: United States Department of Commerce ae 
7 a United States Exports United States Imports 
i Jan.- 
> ‘ 
1942 1943 1944 June 1 
r ; 1945 942 1943 1944 
Rum gals... 10,028 4,907 7,213 2,792 || Brand: 
eee .”.|, 224,264) 235,661 385, 720 335, 362 pina oe 3 tf “a8 yoaly EA peat. 
| quors 4 
RIB ek. 3,879,715|2,599,422/3,032,561/6,087,490 Whiskey. = 
Of the Exports the gts apace aoe Cordials. "2. 
ata 124,532]  seber ters,...".| 45,766] 627268] ~-64'166 
4 } Shipments from .,S; to ion-contiguous Is. . Ey . . [2,371,571|3,654,926 8,034,393)4, but 
‘erritories -hipments from N 
Rape 7,728 67,554 Territories to U.S. Senest : | 
Ww hiskey.. nan 897/337, 950 “193, HZ}. - es ‘Rane 2.745,32215,620,718)6, 740, 500 1 omg) 
B +++} 178,012) 239,842) 325,477)........]1 Gordials.~ 
skey...| 336,403) 400,057| 435,374/:....... 
, Male la... |1,814,504|1,114-440/1,109°118| 2222327 808, 125)1 735, §33/2,661,106 n 
. Puerto Rico 20,264] ” 17,419 3,986]... 
CE Seeshgae 44,340) foe BE ZUG ais cies 
| Malt lig. .| 976/248]...... fle BS, 258) 


Silk, Rayon Yarn, Cotton and Wool Production 

Source: Cotton—U. S. and World Production ; Agricultural = 

Boe. Bussey ct Agreutneal Seavomic, Aen, | ge de Gue,tna 0 to dete Satatioal Nena 
eau 0 gricultura. ico- ie) 

nomics. World Production from Office of Foreign Bones Seren ieee 1941- pe bia ai 


Cotton Wool Silk Rayon Cotton Wool 


@ 1 Te \ 
(3 i é : $.(8 a8 
Boieesi ee) ul a lee) x ce lses|ee| 2 
Wear |S legs|22| 2| 2/48] 8 os |gss|aa| 2 
9 3 = be - 
Bs \26s| 88/28 | es | BE] 28 ES 265] 28 | 2s 
/ Be |S¥e| ge Sa | $2 | aa] 53 aa |owe| Ga | 53 
Bs % be |RSS) 5a |/e2|BS | os] fs Ps EES] OS] BS 
13.4) 21.4 A 11.8] 29.0/428.2| 4,120) 
1.4) 282 3 12.6} 30.6/436.6 sti 
“2 26.2 2 10.7| 27/41456.4|24'240 
eee s]iata: | 1) ace aa 
48-9) 38:6 92 12.2]. 2 //418.1 pes 


plot A Pt IL oy es vb rh BP ve Cae 189 tea 
~—1Estimate. °Preliminary. 3Not ‘avaliable: 
' 


See . pet \ aan ee aa J 
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2 gia me : Men ete et Me 

3 _ United States—Mineral Products by States “603 } 
oo MINERAL PRODUCTION  ©— | 
_ Mineral Products of U. S. and Their Producing States : 


4 ‘ Source: The Bureau of Mines; data are for 1943 
ank Principal Producing States 


| in Product $$ 
alue In Order of Quantity In Order of Value _ a 
‘3 N. Y., Wash., Tenn., Ark... |Rank same as for quantity if 
: alii ay). tone eee ...|/Rank same as for quantity 7 
oi separable by states. ...|Not separable by states Ke 
A Idaho, Oreg., Alaska, Nev. . Idaho, Alaska, Oreg. Nev. + 
[V Bd oars Sot ee ee ep So Rank same as for quantity i 
oe Mont., Utah. ...-..-...--- Rank same as for quantity 
76 Vt., IN. Cy Arts., GaHEss cf - Ariz., Vt., N.C., Calif. « ; 


Texas, Okla. Ky., Utah.... Utah, Texas, Ky., Okla. 
Not separable by states. .../Not separable by states 
Mo.,, Ga., Ark., Tenn. .....}/Mo., Ark., Ga,, Tenn. : 
~~ Alm’ Ga., Va aie Rank same as for quantity vied 
8. D., Colo, N. H., N. M...|/Rank same as for quantity +} 
_ > |Not separable by states. . . .|Not separable by states gai 


BeSENEES 
° 
B 


Utah 22... oe deal Rank same as for quantity = 

5 Calif........... . s+, ./Rank same as-for quantity iil 

30 N. C., Texas., Mich., Calif..|Rank same as for quantity . 

ie Cadmium . ge Se ee ...|Not separable by states. ...|Not separable by states ¥: 

7 \Calcite (I SBA a. Ga ='s a «50 se owt Se MONE. 35 Blt ant ales Rank same as for quantity re 

57 |Calcium-magnesium chloride. ........-- Mich., W. Va., Calif., Ohio. |Mich., Calif., W. Va., Ohio ibe 

4 Oe a ee ree Penn.. Calif., Texas, Ala....|/Rank same as for quantity iis) 

2 Seg Sl ee ee Mont., Calif., Oreg., Alaska.|Calif., Mont., Oreg., Alaska — Oe 
4 yi ps) Me 
16 Products (other than pottery and re- ; i 

SS ad) Ok A ab Ohio., Penn., Ill., N. J. . 

eg (sold or shipped by producers)... . Penn., Mo., Ohio, Ga...... Ga., Penn., Mo., Ky. ve 

‘oal: Yr 

By Bituminous...........----«-8<s-++0" W. Va., Penn., Ill., Ky.....|W. Va., Penn., Ky., Tl. a 

\ Pennsylvania anthracite.......--.-.-|Pemn...--.------- ../Rank same as for quantity | HE 

68 iste ./Rank same as for quantity = = — 

5 Penn., Ind., Ohio., N. Y. nig 

eB same as for quantity Ke 

106 Rank same as for quantity Aeas 

if .|Rank same as for quantity * a 

.|Rank same as for quantity Vo 

Rank same as for quantity , xe 

N. C:, 8. D., No, Va. A he 

Penn., N. Y., W. Va., Ohio } 


Rank same as for quantity ot 
_..|Rank same as for quantity os 
Texas, Ga., Ill, Fla......-- Ga., Texas, Fla., 


SEHLoBESE 


°973 \Garnet (abrasive)..'...-----+<s-+-+--+> N. Y., Idaho, N. C.s...---- Rank same as for eed ff 

 - |JGems and precious stones... .--.--+.->- No canvass for 1943....... No canvass for 1943 
Not separable by states... . Bee separable by states. Xs 
Utah., Ariz., Calif., Nev....|Rank same as for quantity 


Rank same as for quantity 

_|Rank same as for quantity Z 
Rank same as for quantity £ 
N. Y., Mich., Nev., Calif. : 


Graphite: 
Amorphous 


pores 


.|Not separable by states 
_|Rank same as for quantity 


./Minn., Mich., Ala., N.Y. 0° 5 4 
Rank same as for quantity | as 

Va., N. C., Calif., Ga. — i 

*"|}Rank same as for quantity ° 9 

_.|Rank same as for quantity ‘ 

| | }/Rank same as for quantity 

; _{Nev., Wash., Calif,, Texas 

2 i 4 "/Rank same as for quantity ry) 

‘\Texas, Mich., Calif., Nev... Texas, Calif., Mich., N. J. | 


Indi 
odin 


Pas al) -«---*"|Mfont., Calif., Nev., Wash. .|Mont., Calif., -Wash., Va.” bY * 
ore. . : ‘-"'lMiinn.” Mich., N. M., Va...|Rank same as for quantity u 
zine residuum. ....----- New Jersey..-----+- My oy he's Rank same as for quantity. a 
Pe ie, 
Nis SC ee ea Va., Minn., Mich., Ind.....|Va., W. Va., Minn., Ney. — ; h 
55 ORC MRI ote, sears Jersey....-.-.-....../Rank same as for quantity =| 
ede Spite 5 I ‘ .../Rank same as for es Pie 1) Dien a 
a St NN N.C ‘IN. C., N..H.; S. D., Ga. Vs 
ihe, Fee i N.C N! CLS. D., Ga.,.Va ay 
Coe: A eied Neneh + C.,.N 3 ‘)''lRank’same as for quantity a 
ree sae oe a oe ay ed Ife ne eA ee a in Va., N..C., N. ¥. 
iat HTN. Bs aeerhc saa Ponn., N, J. Hi, Cale ie 
yi arene, ee is Ht Kan., Ohio Penn., Ill., Ohio, Kan. 4 
“ttc TTT LET LINo canvass for 1943. No canvass for 1943 ‘ 
PRR RLS EN «Ss :‘|Golo., Utah, N. M., Calif. . ./Rank same as for uantity 
PRIA eit, 6 «Ao michal Texas, La., Calif,, Okla... .|Texas, Callf., W. Va., La. 
ay ‘as, Calif., Okla., La... . Rank same as for quantity 
Didhs acdsee = Texas, Til, Oklahoma, Caiif. Texas, Calif., Tll., Okla, | . 
e,, Not separable by states. . . .|Not separable by states || 
a8: o bode Ark., N. H., Ohio, Tod..... Ark., Ohio, N. H., Ind. id 
fife oe ee. Wee freee North Garolifa.....,----- Rank samé as for quantify + | 
Sten, Ney., N_M... er ae 
SUCODDELA Lit ae eles. ee eae ee ee TU my , h Bt 
Dry a, Colo., Idahe, Nev.. 2 ea 
ae Mo., Galit,, Utah. ugk Sede 
Okla., Kan., Tenn., Be : 
“iWash., Ariz., Calif........- 
. |OKla., Kan. 
"JAriz., Utah, oe) en ; 
- y 


_— 
; ti f . 2 pert st eat is o 
i ma tk ; ree Whee & 
634 United States—Mineral Products by States 
Rank ; ; Pringipal Producing States 
vane gone In Order of Quantity , In Order of Value : 
Mi ee een as ee DL, N. J., N. ¥., Penn... ; 
de Aeopbics tor Gaudi | ee ce Tekan, Minn., Wise., N. ©._|Rank same as for quanti 
We Petroleum Wes fos sels wasllete awralee teres ea Texas, Calif., La., 
31, |Phosphate rock. . 2.632... 6 <== - piss aWer Fla., Tenn., Mont., Idaho 
61. |Platinum metals: ..... 00.0. ... 25... Alaska, Calif..-... ace arn 
27 OUBBS IMME SUNDAE hls icaie pcs tte sete ein os nie ele N. M., Calif., Utah, 
BOUL Pintgeie eo eek oe ee. f+. 2! ss eae, Cali, Ne Tr, 
TRE ey oR Sa eeeeoe so oe oe = ge 
92 (Gals rece eee 222022022. One a 27 
Behe = sy >, eno eto jalif., Iil., Texas, SOG 
59 Baveien it e Mette ess oc. nade Not separable by states. . 
7 Silica (quartz).... We dee Rae oat. See Os; 
28 : (is eine abla ae eae Idaho, Utah., Mont., Ariz..|Rank same as for 
le Se eee re = aera S20 Penn., Vt., N. Y., Me. 
ig 7+ }@alit. Tex; Wya-n. ..|Rank same as for quantity, 
a >.|Penn., Mich., Ohio, Ill. Penn., Ohio., IIL, Tenn. 
86 .|Texas, Calif., Ark., Tenn. ..|Rank same as for quantify 
“21 Poxdd: Ta! , achecsiencten ts: Rank same as for quantity 
34 
; Ine roasters. 2... 22... Penn., Ill, Tenn., Ariz... .. Penz., Ill, Tenn., Ind. * 
96 eadtur or, ae f a : = aa ele aioveke ne Texas, Colo...-.. i aat Se Rank same as for quantitys 
42° N. Y., N. C., Calif., Vt. ...|N. Y., Calif., Vt., N. Ci \ 
H 95 ‘\Tantalum and columbium ores......... N. M_, N. G, Colo., 8. D...|N. M., Colo., 8. D., N. G. 
BEIM CPATIFAVITIN CES Soha cos ms > 5 5.0.5 eve ewe eeelg Not separable by states. ...|Not separable by states ~ 
f TSI 7 1 a ae en San ae! 8 Not separable by states. ...|Not separable by states _ 
eS. iawn eienet sales Ney., N. M., S. D., Calif. ..|Rank same as for quantitys 


concentrates: 
iS nantte ¥ - SES esse sone Nik, Vat, Bin ieee 
PTI PE RE Aaicrarn 5 albiorsis ¥ evaieisrsiaisi = MS Mest mee Pacahelairdie hate spate peo ei = pe vy 

OLS Ot re ge eee Oss ae ae out BTOUNR A 00505 b juan’ 
Tripoli hp , z ak. Mantels at oe eee Ill., Mo., Okla., ATK. ...... Rank same as for quanti 
PESO MUNOGSPCH OFC... ww eee ee eae Idaho, Calif., Nev., Colo. , .|}Rank same as for quanti 
fy MMRTUMMEIRI ES vances 5. oe as os gam ae Colo., Utah., Ariz., N. M...|Rank same as for quanti 


Rank same as for quantityay 


Peebrty ee iWariniculite. 63.05... 5... tae ee .. 8. C., Colo!, Texas. |}Rank same as for quant ) 
N.. MIA PIRESED IA te desc a os wie wt hin b Pin eS ‘WOrkc, 5.3 RGA ewe os 2 Rank same as for quanti 
MRI ing oh sla... . sss se ane tee e ce Okla., N. J., Idalio, N. M! ||Okla., Idaho, N. J., N 


«oki ee eee Florida \..|Rank’sdme as for quanti 


CHIEF MINERAL PRODUCTS BY STATES, 19431 


n 


i Percent of 
é State Rank jtotal value 


Principal mineral products in order of value 
for U. S. 
+ 


Coal, iron ore, cement, stone 
Gold, sand and gravel, coal, platinum. metals 
Copper, gold, zine, silver 
Bauxite, petroleum, coal, natural gas 
Petroleum, natural gaS, natural gasoline, cement 
Molybdenum, coal, zine, gold 
Magnesium, stone, clay products, sand and gravel 
Clay products, sand and gravel, stone, raw clay 
Clay products 
Phosphate rock, stone, cement, sand and gravel 
Raw clay, stone, cement, clay products 
Zine, lead, silver, tungsten ore 
Coal, petroleum, stone, sand and gravel 
Coal, cement, petroleum, stone 
Coal, cement, stone, clay products 
Petroleum, natural gas, zinc, coal 
Coal, natural gas, petroleum, stone 
Petroleum, natural gas, natural gasoline, sulfur 
Sand and gravel, cement, stone, slate 
Coal, sand and gravel, cement, stone be 
Stone, sand and gravel, lime, clay products 
Tron ore, petroleum, salt, natural gas 
Iron ore, manganiferous ore, sand and gravel,-stone 
Petroleum, sand and gravel, clay products, raw clay 
Lead, coal, cement, zine ; 
Copper, petroleum, coal, zine 
Cement, sand and gravel, stone, petroleum 
Copper, magnesium, gold, tungsten ore 
Mica, feldspar, clay products, stone 
'|Zine, sand and gravel, clay products, stone 
Petroleum, potassium salts, copper, natural gas . | 
Petroleum, iron ore, zine, salt 
Bromine, stone, clay products, mica 
Coal, sand and gravel, natural gas, clay products 
Coal, natural gas, stone, clay products 
Petroleum, natural gas, zinc, natural gasoline 
Sand and gravel, cement, stone, mercury 
Coal, petroleum, natural gas, cement 
Stone, sand and gravel, graphite, clay products - 
Stone, clay products, raw clay, sand and gravel 
Gold, stone, raw clay, cement 
Coal, stone, zinc, cement 
Petroleum, natural gas, natural gasoline, sulfur 
Copper, coal, gold, zine * 
Stone, slate, talc, lime ' f. ng 
Coal, stone, sand and gravel, zine 
Cement, sand and gravel, coal, magnesite 
Coal, natural gas, petroleum, natural gasoline 


Colorado 
Connecticut 


= 


4 4 

West Virginia........ 

Wisconsin... ,. ai 
yoming.. 


Stone, iron ore, zine, sand and gravel 
Petroleum, coal, natural gas, iron ore _ 


1 k iron dre, not pig iron, is taken as the basis of iron, valuation, and for other 
mine production (recoverable content of metals) is the basis. Compilation of rank for 1944 not avai 
*Less than 0.01 percent. 4 bi) Ak igi? a a 
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‘United States—Mineral Products; Iron; Steel; Coal; Coke 635 
DM SR hic) gts 
Value of U. S. Mineral Products, 1905-1944 


Puels are coal, natural gas, gasoline and allied products, petroleum 
Nonmetaflic Nonmetallic 


MiWear (Metallici—_—______—_—_| Grand Year Metallic} —___—__———_| G 
‘ Fuels Total Total Fuels Total Goat 
na $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 | $1,000 $1, 000 | $1,000 

702,785} 602,258; 920,980 1,623,765 || 1925. ...... 1, 382, 2156 3, ct 680 4 S05, 475 I) 
886,280] 652,398/1,014,600/1,900,88 9: 405,345|3,541,916/4, aus: 255|6,213,600 

904,151) 789 128} 1,165,419|2,069,570 1300 633|3,060,047|4,309,367 5, 700 
550,890} 716,034/1.040,883/1,591,773 1,288,290|2,884,962 4,096, 910/5,385,200 
755,092| 746,204|1,132,015|1,887,107 1,480,390]3,190,527|4,407,210)5, ,600 
750,027} 828,213)1,237,817/|1,987,844 985,790|2,764,500/3,779,010)4,764,800 
681,023) 835,763) 1,243,058 1,924,081 569,790] 1,892,400] 2,596,810/3, 166,600 
862,191 5,541/1,375,603/2,237,794 285,875|1,743,400|2,175,825|2,461,700 
Ber ant 1,087,843) 1,554,487 |2,433,545 417,065} 1,683,400] 2,138,035|2,555,100 

1} 992,837|1,424,071|2,111,172 548,934/2,233,300|2,776,466/3,325,4 
$93, 353 972,617} 1,401,291 |2,394,644 33,130|2,330,000}]2,916,870|3,650,000 
1,622/129 1,332,584 1,886,310|3,508 439 1,081,600 |2,759,200|3,475,200|}4,556,800 
4 14|2,237,837| 2,903,582 /4,992.496 1.468, 200|3,200,500|3,945,200/5,413,400 
"156,588 /2,736, 151|3,384,120/5,540,708 892,600/2,820,300}3,470,600/4,363,200 
1,861,099 |2,510,894|3,262,671)4,623,770 1,291,700|2,834,300/3,622,500|/4,914,200 
1, ‘763, ae Sy 192, 910)5,217,665 6,981,340 1,678,600]|3,116,500)3,935,300|5,613,900 
"654.7002, 703,470! 3,483,800 |4,138,500 2'132:000|3,708, 100|4,746,000] 6,878,000 
988, 100 2'737, vt 3,659,190/4,647,290 2 2,363, 300/4, 163,400) 5, ae 400|7,575,700 
1,511,930/3,317,100) 4,474,570 5,986,500 2)493, 000)4, '589,000|5,563,000|/8,056,006 
e *233,370'2.89 "63041072,430'5,305-800 27377, 000'5, 254,000 6,166,000 8: 543, 000. 


Value of U. S. Mineral Products 1944, by States 


State otal value State Total value State Total value State |Total value 
.} $108,432,000)|Ind. ..-... $ 91,134, 000) x $ 5,055,000)|S. C..... 3) 4,152, 000 
2,000|\Iowa. ...-.. 24,458,000 51.799.000)|S. Dak. . 5.465, 000 
Kansas....| 219,666,000 N 1,166,000]|Tenn.... 63,342,000 
iKy 272'952,000 33,794,000] |Texas- . ./1,319,260,000 
304,894,000 128 218,000||Utah...:| 150,103,000 
2,146, 8,015,000||Vt.....- 7,672,000 
15,400,000 35. 192,000||Va....~. 88,528,000 
5,259,000 4'671,000||Wash 36,234,000 
151,992,000 190,770,000||W. Va 612,366,000 
170,465,000 260 ,576,000||Wis. ...- 22,794,000 
| 18,805,000 ,668, Wyo 73,031,000 

71,178,000 988,104,000 

89.479,0001) 612, 


i United States Pig Iron and Steel Output 


Source: American Iron and Steel Institute; figures show net tons 


Total * Total © ‘ 
Total pig iron and Steel Years Total pig iron and Steel 
pig iron ferro-alloys pig iron | ferro-alloys 
——— an ee es Ses ee SIS GaSe =e 
562,429 | 53,499,999 |/1938...... 20,771,598 21,460,164 | 31,751,990 
Se ieris 35887 516 45,583,421 ||1939...... 34,808,682 35,677,097 52,7! 98,714 
9,575,624 9'835,227 | 29,058,961 |/1940..4.-. 46,071,666 47,398,529 66,982,686 
14,560,80. 14'947,074 | 15,322,901 ||1941....-- 55,100,551 ‘686,604 | 82,839,25 
dessus | leoceaue | 2509022 ||iote-- | go8iaere | saeuaes | Seb 
23274451 | 23.937 459 | 35. i ~=->2"| 879977439 | 62/866,198 | 89,641, 


: ,842,532 34.752.689 | 38,183,705 1944....°. 
“| 3 465,147 41 582,550 | 56. 638. 945 


The 1942 iron ore figures tepresent gross tons. 
4,110,690; Ohio, 18, 699,610; Ind., ae ae ae TiL., 


ry 34 and subsequent years in- 

clude BAe cot cotton of the capacity and pro- 7,409,094; Mich., Minn,’ and Mo., 3,85 ; OFla., 
ction of steel for castings used by desert ans fl Golo., wish, Wash. Ne 2,143,527; alte 1,538, - 

i e€ otal, 16 

a eq were operated by companies producing s tale entre ie fun = in 1g by States oe 

Py et tons); | tons): F ic BB ats ze 

oduction of steel in 14 Ad pare Oe 649, B01: 7,164, ate Buon. and New York, 3,386,00 


>enn., Fe 0.685: Pa ae ae ae ae 2 "680,562 i 420,0 as nal 505,000; other states, 4, 155, 000. 
Ww Ky, and Tenn., 3,306,122; Ga., Ala., Texas, 004,628 
, Coal and Coke Production in the United States \ 
Source: - United States Bureau oi Mines } 
Penn. Anthracite Bituminous Penn. Anthracite Bituminous 
: “Penn. Anthracite minous 
fe 
, - Year | Produc- Produc- 
. By ah ‘Value’ ores Value i tion Value tion Value 
1,000 net ‘ 
1,000 nef x 
Tons} $1.000 Tons $1,000 
Net Tons :| ‘Tons $1,000 ae Net Tons | Stinvas 
66| 2,129,933||1853 9,541,344| 206,71 533,630) . ; 
hee] ea] ASU et Mier) Goin ae) ae 
lessee) Soret] See PRT ga) a) 
87'926,862| 377,231] 483,686 1'062,626||1937. .- | 51,856, 97,099) 425, 804,042 
*817, '052| 1,060,402 || 19 46.099:027) | 180, i j 
Bereer j eatin 378,360 1,188,412 1939 51,865,328 189,645 394,855 728.388 
PO ee me teal ee ee ie ee Bh 
737828195| 385,643] 534. ; . {60,327.72 a7 O18 1693) 1.815 -28h 
"384" 56} 795.483]|1943. . . }60,643,620| 30 
Oo aes One Bete 38208 9} 588,895 ||1944. . “88, 701,363) 354,583 1820, 000 WL 316.600 


309.7091 _ 406.677 Vee eae 


qpapject io revisio 1,676,063, $476,117; ( 
eee production (net tons) (1943) 7 k 568,944, $475,60 

et Sag re ani oe abi so i943) on 607; eigds) 366,835. Imports— 

nf tt 261 iO epo een net et te 043) a) 12 age (1943) y4 439, 000; (1943) 4,139,000; (1944) 4,186,000. 
pees *f(1941) 75,000; “abia) yh on, (i943) 166,000; (ibaa 12/000 


me 


(1942) 70,568,944, $425, 614; (1941) 65,186 5B, 


Ps 


Ort Sgcr ee ee ees 


————— 


* z - 
Sie 


636 United States—Petroleum; Copper; Lead; Zine; Salt 


World Production of Crude Petroleum 
Source: United States Bureau of Mines; figures show millions and tenths of millions of 42-gallon 
“7 Rage fWene-| iia 7) | MexNeth.| Col. | angel) j Tria- India| Po- 
Year | U.S. | sia land 


442.9) 25.4 )..... TA * 3B fees be a 2.8 . $ 
s 898. i 6.7 | 42.8 K . 20.3 9.0 | 12.5 i 49 
785.2 y 6.5-] 53.8 2. .0 | 16.4 | 13.1 9.9 | 10:1 8.8 4.1 
905.7 5 7.7 | 54.0 é a 13.2 -~ | 13.3 9.6 8.7 4.1 
908.1 , 6.1 | 62.1 . : 17.3 16.3 | 10.9 | 10.5 3.9 
-|_ 996.6 ( 8.2 | 61.3 40.2 ‘ 17.6 27.1 | 21.7 2.0 3.8 
. -|1,099:7 i 4.8 | 63.6 41.0} 50.0 | 18.7 17.6 | 13.2 2.0 3.8 
. -|1,279.2}193.2 |186.2 | 52.4 46.7 | 56.7 | 20.6 17.4 | 15.5 2.2 3.7 
. {1,214.3 -9 |188,2 | 48.4 38.3 | 57.3 | 21.6 15.8 | 17.7 2.5 3.8 
-|1,264.9 -5 1205.8 | 45.6 42.8 | 62.1 | 22.0 13.5 | 19.3 2.3 3.9 
.|1,353.2/218.6 5 42.2 44.0 |, 62.0 | 25.6 A 12.1 | 20.2 2.3 3.9 
1,404,2|238.1 40.9 43.8 | 53.7 | 24.5 5 11.9 } 21.2 2.9 3.3 
.|1,386.6|227.5 41.6 y 35.1 9,0 | 10.5 5 13.6 | 25.7 2.8 3.4 
1,505.6/200.7 y 38.6 | 73.8 | 35.2 | 20.0 |. 13.3 3 14.6 | 21.4 2.3 | 3.5 
*677.8|275.0 |257.0 | 25.6 |102.0 | 38.2 | 46.0 | 22.3 | 24.2 | 14.4 | 22.0 2.5 3.0 a 


We cersny Austria, 17.4: Hungary, 9.9; Iraq, 30.9; Japan, 3.0; Canada, 10.0; Albania, 0.8: Bahres| 

6.0; Burma, 0.8; Sakhalin, 5.0; Sarawak, Brunei, 6.0; Saudi Arabia, 7.8; Egypt, KL e 

CRUDE PETROLEUM PRODUCTION BY CHIEF STATES IN UNITED STATES 
(Figures represent thousands of 42-gallon barrels) 


N. Y.| Pa. | Ohio |W.Va. E : . |. Kan.| Texas | Okla. | Wyo.| La. 


ee += Batol eorelietes Lr a 6 Ly RSE 


metdh 8,795 8} 8,899] 52,029} 115 

Pe 906 7,400] 8,24 y 44) 39. 96, Aer 106,206/16,83, 

BE see 8,097 232, ; 8 144,648|176,768|29,17. 
2 1930.....| 3.64 > 290,457|216,486|17.868 
Seies's 3,508/1 . , '848|312,478]153,244| 13,418 


Ae 62 4,244 : 402,609]182,251/11,227 
tre veg 3,80: ‘ 0 381,516|180,107|12,560| 3 
eho Vice 7,8 392, ee 185,288] 13,755 
7|427,411|206,555| 14,582 
510,318}228,839| 19,166 


11454] 93/646|2 
93,209| 156,164/25,711|103,584|2 

: 3 ’ 1)507,584 134,759 29'694|115.908 

ys 17,779| 3,543 2 ee 133 6,391| 97,636 |483, 097/140,690|32 812 115, 785 26, 
1.2.2) 4697|14,118| 2:937| 3.070|311.79319,621| 77,413] 98.762 are 124°616|32'388|129.207|29.44 


U. 8S. PETROLEUM, KEROSENE AND NATURAL GAS PRODUCTION 


Petroleum (Domest.)| Petr’I’m Nat. Gas Gasoline Natural Gas 
Motor | Keros’na |——\_——_——_ — 
Product’n| Value Fuel Prd. Product’n| Value |Product’n) Valt 


1,000 Bbis.| _ $1,000 _ |1,000BbIs.|1,000Bbis.| 1,000 Gals.| $1,000 |Mil. 
442,99 5 | "116251 | 53,240 |  Bsarae | & Mi Cut! fae 


ORORO NO DORI ee 


0% 270 F 
1,677,753 | 2:030,500 | 743,484 78,344 031, 148,200 | 3,780,232 


58, 
Copper, Lead and Zinc Production in the U. SS. 7 
Source: United States Bureau of Mines. a 

- Copper Lead Zinc Year Gopper | Lead 1 Zin cae || 


Mil $1,000 | Short ) $1,000 Short Mi. Mil. ) $1,000 | Short | $1,000| Short pv 
Ibs. Ibs. tons tons {dal 


tons ms_ |dol. 
: 1, 634]214,087|690,493] 110,479 515 831] 67 5 | °761|_ 63,295|324.560 
+1 111675|237'832 766 "869 133,453|555,631 ose [4,228 ue 499 

:11,740|243'547|798,941|127'8311611,891 1,66: peeate 
+ ./1,684/220;609|796; 330 100/363 976, 960 13125/1 

. . |1,826]262,930|781°071| 90/604|591.525 ea be 
<1. ]8008|392;50¢\774°655 ata 
, . |1,394]181;271|643;033 Reece 
se le 

2 
2 


1 
4 


t '8 6 
\ -...! 488! 39,076'311.236! 23,031!355,366 


Salt Production in the United States 
Source: U. S: Bureau of Mines (Short Tons) 


1930- 1934, 1935-1939 
average | average 1939 


Evaporated, ..... 2,251,226) 2,507,374 


1940 


1941 


1942 - 1943 


2,658,577) 2,782,741| 3,33 
In brine. .... ¢...] 3,333,391] 4)205,587] 4/584,177| 5; 311,671] 6, ay 436 3 373, 185 ? 961113 | 98 


Rock salt .......| 1)822,889] 1,947,254] 2:035,157 2, 265,548] 2,619,087| 2) 802,287| 3/259, 138 sa 


Wetal: 2257-250. | 7,407,506| 8,660,215! 9,277,911 10 :359,960 12, 720,629 13 ,693,284'15,214,152|15,71 


According to the United States Bureau of Mines 

Yearbook of 1941, more salt is used in the manu- gogiuat emarie? (iecrs. Sean oe 

tise ng, ae ae ves “abe war ae: 'clature for table salt. New Ss York is second. 
jean out s 

year to Season food, - x i a , * Feat ne eee ang produces ad 8 


- 


ee Ee FE ee ee ee ee 


7 ¥ 


ee { i 


meee et ¥ 

| United States—Gold, Silver Production, Exports, Imports; Paper 637 

_. World Gold Production Valued in U. S. Money 

- — Source: The Federa! Reserve Bosra Arures show thousands of dollars. : 3 

at.) Prodac-| South |Rho-| West | Can- |Unitea Saar ae 

* tion _Africa desia| Africa ada BtareslMéxicclanstia cite ae Japan Tedia 
$1—25-8/ 10 grains of gold.9/10 fine; 1. e., an ounce of fine goli=$20.67 | 


O..) 401.088) 221,526)11,476 | 4.995 |} 43,454 } 47,123 } 13.813 | 3,281 428 
3. | 469,257'927,673|13,335 | 6.623 | 601968 | 527842 | 13,169 | 61165 {3,009 18873 8968 gare 


$1—15-5/21 grains of gold 9/10 fine: i. e., an ounce of fine gold—=$§35 


794,498, 385,474|22.578 7 11.214:103.224| 89.467 , 22,297; 10,4388 , 5,094° 28,568 ,1 
, , Sp + ~~ = * , , , 5, i 
3|377,090}25,477 | 13,625 114,971}126,325 | 23,858} 11,515} 9,251 131,240 |20. O33 11468 
971,514/396,758| 28,053 | 16,295) 131,181)152,509 | 26,465) 13,632 | 9,018 [40,118 23'684 |11:663 
041,576 410,710 28,296 | 20,784) 143,367|/168,159 | 29,591) 15,478] 9,544 |46,982 |25,065 11,607 
425,649|28,532 | 24,670) 165,379|178,143 | 32,306] 18,225 | 10,290 |54,264 |.. .|11)284 
1.208.705} 448,753) 28,009 | 28,564|178,303|196,391 | 32,300] 19,951 } 11,376 | 56,182 ii 
1,297,349|491,628/29,155 | 32,163)185,890)210,109 | 30,878} 22,117 | 11,999 |55,878 110; 
88,945|504,268/27,765 | 32,414/186,568/209,175 | 27,969] 22,961 | -9,259 |51,039 |. at 9 
#. .\494,439| 26,641 | 29,225]169,446/130,963 | 30,000) 20,882 6,409 }42,525 |, 
.|448,153/23,009 | 19,740)127,796) 48,808 | .....- 19,789 | 6,081 |28,560 |.. 
. 1429,787'20,746 | 18,445'101,980' 35,065 |....... 19,374| 7,131 \16,310 
p Nicaragua, $7,865,000: 
United States totals include the Philippines. 


‘orld totals exclude estimates for Soviet Russia, as follows, in millions of dollars—(1933) 95; (1934). 
+ (1935) 158; (1936) 187; (1937) 185; (1938) 180. 
Jn ted States gold production, fine ounces (190) 6,003,105; (1941) 5,976,419; (1942) 3,741,806; (1943) 


522. 
Phe gold in the United States Treasury on June 30, 1945, amounted to $20,212,930,614. 


* _U. S. and World Silver Production, by Years 


Ri. Source: Director, United States Mint 
U. S. Production World Production ¥ ) U.S. Production World Production 


oe = Sy 2) as 
1.)| Fine Ozs.; Value |) Fine Ozs. Value (Cal.)| Fine Ozs.| Value | Fine Ozs. Value 


66,155,424) 45-911 245,213,993 | 172.498]|1940..| 69,585,734) 49,483 | 272,510,428) 95,610 
§0.748,127| 19.538 | 248,708,426 96,302)/ 1941. . 72,336| 51,439 |..... 

46,924.454| 33,008 220,704,231 | 142.535]/1942..| 56,090,855) 39,887 |......-.-.- 4 

37... i 55,647 | 274,573.873 | 124,077}}1943..| 40,900,121 18,430 312). Deletes 

8..1 62,665,335! 40,511 267.765.4834 | 116.577}11944. .| 35,651,049" 16,065 '......-- 4, SMC. eee ee 
Broduction of silver by countries in 1942; fine ounces (value in parentheses): Canada, 20.695,101 
7,997,622); Mexico, 84,864,359 ($32,795,832); South America, 26,472,556 ($10,334,661); Philippines. 


2197 ($89,346);> Australia 10,000,000 ($3,864,500). 
Soins minted in United States numbered 2,023,898,270 at a face value of $136,237,136.70. More than 


If the coinage was the steel penny. 


. U. S. Gold and Silver Exports and Imports 


P| eet 
‘oe 
hs 
~I 
is 


a eel 
ear Gold Silver. Year Gold Silver 
fy" Dollars Dollars Dollars “e lars 
+ Jeg 466,794,459 26,485,253 : 28,664,139 
_ ACARO SE 809,527,524 13,849,894 19,649,943 
|e GRE 366,652,193 19,040,973 * 60,224,746 
52,758,664 16,551,336 102,725,135 
1,960,319 | 18,801,291 354,531, 
27,533,521 11,965,493 182,816,199 
46 ,018 12,042 91,876,984 
5,888,904 7,082,153 230,531,137 
08,063 14,629,792 5,307, 0) 
4,994,899 ,674,38 8,433,8' 
64,280 5,673,361 47,053,413 
102,126 1,999,490 41,103,149 
32,854,590 30,689,397 27,902,960 _ 
Sone 959,227,923 126,915,344 23,373,087 


3 rts (1873-1942) gold, $6 775,355,898; silver, $3,530,867,416. 

al Tmports OR 3-1942) silver, $3,344,829,024; gold, $25,855,046,018. 

imports for the period—gold, $19,079,690,120; net exports for the period—silver, $186,038,392. 
nage of domestic gold was discontinued in 1933; silver coinage in the calendar year 1943—half 
ars $38,993,000; quarter dollars, $34,373,900; dimes, $32,405,900; also, 5 cents (nickels). $19,525,950; 


$10,938,386. 


rare ee 
. Wood Pulp, Paper, and Paperboard Production a 
if Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


ood pulp production in the United States in 1944 totaled 10/108,443 short tons of 2,000 pounds of ) 


es C sulphite fiber; 1,557,681 tons were ground- 
ich 4,548,810 tons were sulphate fiber; 2,386,149 ere acre 2 ip ite fiber; 1-057 Oar sid tons); Maine 
857,986 tons); Florida (655,148 tons); and New 


f 2,000 pounds)—total (17,182,804 tons); newsprint 


: and specialty paper (593,094 tons); book paper ( 
ya 32 rape a land including shipping nga paper (2,314,031 tons); special industrial 
(245,416 tons); sanitary paper (807 ms); bu : pe OE peer ls, 

oduction of paper and paperboard (toms Of 4, Pp ; 
Booked (363,981): -W Sconsin (1,215,028); Ohio (1,185,517); ennsylvania (1,075,520); 


(1,042,438) Louisiana (1,036,438); pr vious years or f 2,900 pounds)—-(1930) 10,169,140; 
(1933) 


hich 


0d; 2,755 soda fiber. The chiet producing s 
3 ay Louisiana (929,313 tons); Wisconsin ( 


5). 
Bee cork production in 1944 (tons o 


of 2, 
“190,017; (1934) 9,186,598; (1935) 10,479,095; (1936). 
Red { 4a) 16 Pi ce (1940) 14,483,100; Oa) 18 B66 831; 
n 1 .093,092° | 6 " ,901,997,, 866,831, 
a eae able Be Senet? ing years: é 41) 17,762,965; (1942) 17,083,862; | (1943) 17,035,688; 
Lact jér and paperboard 

- in the production of paper’ and pap’ E 

tion, of wood pulp ie ms. Of 2.000 pourra, and in 1944 it was 10,502,204 tons. 
| nes 


31.000 . $1,000 
65,361,573) 60,801 173,296,382 | 176,658 a 65,119,513] 44,202 | 265,262,077) 104,500 


/ 


“wh ci Ns hee 


3 


638” United States—Foreign and Domestic Trade 


‘TRADE AND TRANSPORTATION — 
Value of U. S. Merchandise Imports and Exports, by 


Source: United States Department of Commerce 


‘ = Exports (1) General {Imp. for Consum. (b) Total 
Year - [$$ E 
} (Gal.) Total Domestic; Foreign ( Free Dutiable 
$1,000 $1,000 $1,000 OR 000 * 
1920. 8,228,016 | 8 5,278, 3,115,958 985. eee 
1921....| 4,485,031 2,5 1,564,278 2.5 
1922. 3,831,777 3,1 1,888,240 
1923. 4,167,493 | 4, 3,7 2,165,148 
1924. 4,590,984 | 4, 3,609. 2,118,168 8, 
1925. 4,909,848 | 4, 4,2 2,708,828 > 
1926. 4,808, 66' 4, 4,4 2,90 9, 
1927 4,8 4, 4,1 2,680, 9,050. 
5,1 5, 4,0 2,67 9,219. 
5,240. 5, 4,3 2,88) 9,64 
3,8 3, 3,0 2,08 6,90: 
2,42 2, 2,0 1,39 4,51 
1,6 1& 1,33 88 2,93) 
1,6 1 1,449, 203. 3,124 
2,1 2, 1,6 99 3,78 
j 2,28: 2, 2,047,48 20. 4,330, 
2,4 2, 2,422,592 538 4,87 
3,3 3, 3,083,668 76. 6,43. 
3,09: 3, 1,960,428 18 5,0. 
3,17 3, 2,3 
: 4,021, 3, 2,6 
~-| 5,14 5,019,877 3,345,0 
--|. 8,079,517 | 8,003,642 2,744, 
a 12; 962,696 12,839,348 3,372, 


ae: 8. ,033 
y; y 1944* | 114,242'043 '14'144'524 78,519 | 3.911.366 | 2'707,103 | 1,164'693 |18, 153,409 18) 330.6 


- (1) Export data include Lend-Lease goods shipped to the United Nations but exclude shipments 
United States armed forces abroad. Lend-Lease exports were as follows: 1941, $739,000,000; 
$4,890,000,000; 1943, $10,106,000,000; 1944, $11,289,000,000. 


(a) ‘‘General imports” include merchandise entered immediately upon arrival into merchandis 
or consumption channels, plus commodities entered into bonded customs warehouse for storage.” 


(b) “Imports for consumption’? include merchandise entered immediately upon arrival into m@ 
chandising or consumption channels, plus withdrawals from bonded customs warehouse or storete 


(*) Subject to revision. 
UNITED STATES TRADE WITH NONCONTIGUOUS TERRITORIES, 1942-1944 (Value in BI 


Nai : 
‘ : Shipments from United States Shipments to United State 
Noncontiguous Territory © |_———_________ 7 = 
q ,> 1942 1943 1944 1942 1943 
Domestic and foreign metenandise 326,063,974/348,615,713|/372,736,458 
BSB Dos we sabe ats « 89,497,621 73,558,796 62; 042/363 
CL). Ee nen 141,701,552/182,594, Ee 185,797, 383 
verte Rico soi... .... ..-| 90,380,869) 87,419,797| 120,499,206 
; eres TCV GT 3,768,497| 4,025, $30 3,726,484 
§ eee panes: s,s. 710,558 
DVOROMIPIONGS, 5 cu. cet 61 
Midway Island. wd CR (7) eee) em: Ff (:)| Cees Se eS 
Canton and Enderbury Isl. .? . OFT) obec esl py OBIS. sean taal ¢ ag one a een 
Gold and silver. . 12,139,485) 2,000,588 
Alask 12,139,485) , ,388 
j Lh tig Se 200 
4 
(TEE REE AS Tae eee eee. te) PRR Sere) Te oc 
U. S.—LATIN AMERICAN MERCHANDISE TRADE % 
Exports, inc. Re-exports , General Imports | 
1943 1944 1942 1943 
oi rs 000 $1,000 1,000 dy 
if Total, 20 Republics. ..... ' e776 1318484 
. eee esse ho : #36393 264 yal 123,939 192,219 
Central Americ 
Costa Rica. 
Guatemala. . 
Honduras. . 
Sap GES yo 2 KP 4,44 
Panama, Republic of........ 28,064 
BIO RIVAGORG cctheg Gs ke. ke | 5,458 
Dominican Republic i ae RE: 9,262 
PTET CLAUS «xh iene iin » 5 > 152 
South America, total........... 362,066 
MEAT TE EAL oe oy ad 71,86! 
ESSE AS TATA he RUD en a 11,00: 
Brazil, .. 105,040 
ile... 20) 
Colombia 41 
Beuador 1933 
Paraguay 1,655 
(2) ot oars 27,537 
% UORUSUBY syed. ghee jin 47,292 
‘Venealigite Neues tes net Fah ae ac Ft 


Source: United States Department 


1941 
Economic Class and Commodity |Jan.-Sept. 
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United States Imports of Leading Commodities 


of Commerce; values in thousands 


. 
°1941 ( “i 
Economic Class and Commodity |Jan.-Sept. 9 


639 


2,315,787 ||Cane sugar: | i 
89,736 From the Philippine Islands..1.000 Ib.| 1,469,380 i; 
438,184 From foreign countries...... 1,000 !b.| 4.427.710 ae 
71,983 |)Whisky and other spirits.....:.. Dollars 34,289 i ee 
1, FOS-411 Wines 2. Voisin dack aie ne 91 ft 
22,555 Semimianuveitues 522,583 ‘ 
11,362 |\Leather.........7.. 0. 946 
.523 ||/Expressed oils, inedible. 33,076: 
28,007 ||Wool semimanufactures. 6.515 
224,676 ||Sawed bds., lumber, except 920,089 2 
Dollars 14,982 cabinet woods and railroad ties. Dollars 9,800 te 
mand Fite butts... ..6as-.-...- tons PLZ42 |\Wooe ‘pulp. 20225. ieee se ee 811 q 
tax and hemp, unmanufactured. . . tons. 2.650 |/Gas oil and fuel®oil.. 220.2025. 5. 19,680 2 
iL unmanufactured........ 1,000 ib. 666.298 Potee s cut but not set 182,652 ¥ 
MACAW ..-. = 2d Eien sok ss bb «0 ib. BLSS0) HOopper, . J =. veces nee ainemen 1,284 | % 
petroleum.....,...... 1,000 bbl. 36,4 Nickel and alloys. 0...) 2.5.03 1.00) 112,656 
ss Dollars} » 29.564 in, bars, blocKs, pigs......... 255.766 
Crude Foodstuffs.......... Dollars 263,817 ||Coal-tar products.........-... 6.797 
wattle, except for breeding.. thousands 551 ||Fertilizers and materials...... 
Dollars 15,077 Finished manufactures....Dollars 300,987 
tor milling and export. .1,000 bu. 6,711 ||Leather manufactures.......... Dollars 2,098 
Dollars 4.815 ||Cotton manufactures..,........ Dollars 15,709 ‘ 
he ee 1,000 bunches 39.169 |/Cotton cloth.............-1,000 sq. yd. 55,967 
0& or cacao beans. Ib §86.312 }{Burlaps. o.oo. c's bole alalc ohne 1,000 Ib.} 372,419 y 
_ oe BAS EAL ee ..1,000 Ib.} 1,646,679 Dollars 33,975) 17 
eS Ae eee 1,000 Ib. 76. |Flax, hemp and ramie mifrs. Dollars 11,922 
other crude foodstuffs....... Dollars 47,008 |)/Wool manufactures Dollars 4,066 
fanufactured eee .Dollars 238,665 ||Silk manufactures Dollars PEE we 
a a . 1,000 lb. 125,098 ||Shingles........ } 5 hee 
; Dollars 16,594 || Newsprint. | 4,225 eH 
eI eer mere 610118 a 16,508 94,505 : 
: Dollars 3,143 ||Machinery...... Siiebe sue sateen Dollars 10,110 
ish and shellfish, canned,.... . 1,000 Ib. 80,555 ''Works of art... ese eae wee Dollars 877 
UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF LEADING COMMODITIES thes 
Source: United States Department of Commerce; values in thousands ; 4 
‘ 1941 1941 7 
Jan.-Sept. Jan.-Sept. eek 
Total..........-+-0-+++-- Dollars} 3,236,845 Steel ingots, billets, bars, rods, j ; 
Grude materials. .--........Dodars 224,48 pines ghavid and seaip ic. -., Dollars 116,187 | 
otto ufactured....... : i y ates, shee nd skelp.. olla: 
? er Dollars 51,692 Tin plate and taggers’ tin... |. Dollars 23,162 rc 
; 171,97 Ferromanganese, other ferro-alloys iP 
lars 39,746 Dollars 4,690 , . 
14,519 ||Aluminum semimanufactures. ,. , Dollars O23. | f 
76,282 ||Copper, ingots, plates, rods... 1,000 lb. 161,333 
19,281 ollars ie 
26.780 ||Brass and bronze semimanu!.... Dollars 12,717 
52,147 ||Coal-tar products......... Nha oe Dollars 22,374 
43° Industrial chemicals............ Dollars 43,415 
7,656 ||Pigments........---+-0Fe-s+00: Dollars 12,228, 
8,066 Finished manufactures... .Dollars| 2,209,425 
6,880 ||Rubber manufactures.......... Dollars 36,695 
15,064 Automobile casings........ thousands 1,10 
493 Dollars 19,673 ! 
838 ||Tobacco manufactures... ...-Dollars 12,211 
, 5 3,132 ||Cotton manufactures........... Dollars 00: 
Ee pay ate cloth, duck, tire. ...1,000 Fed hae oe F 
ctu pacsture .Doliars} 210, GDYIG;..sjc >. 4'e's donee gis eaare y : 
sre pared & negh gob] 224/847 ||Rayon manufactures. Dollars| — 20;679 
ay seraee aed erpeaey ane advanced. i Pat 
ou | B00 ‘D. 1,42 ‘aper and mapufactures 3 Ki 
f including neutral lard. . 4 Dollars rer Motor fuel and gasoline... ie tars wee 
ae Leeae -Dollars ' y ‘ 
airy prod. except tr AR ECO.s 2px Dollars 7,858 ||Lubricating oil............+-+ 1,000 Ae 
lied rice, incl. Ree os proken’ ah ooo we 283,735 Boliars eats 
d screenings.......----+ +; 10,956 ||Glass and glass products.......- ollars ig'syy 
RMOUD eee em acs = od 2D 1, ood rani 4,687 ||Steel-mill manufactures........- Dollars| ; 
BOUT 32's ollars: 19, 4 15 Ston eae ae bad barton rg) Fis etd 
tables, canned, prepared... . Doilars), 4 éctrical mach., apparatus..... ae tee 
“1,000 bu] 183,391 ||/Radio apparatus......-¢..+-+++ ollars f ; 
d and evaporated fruits... lo iiars| 9.976 ||Industrial machinery.........-. Dollars] 330,269 
G5 ee. 1,000 Ib. 16,126 ||Construc., conveying mach. . Dollars »o 
OS a ars pie Mining, well, pumping mach... ies iBe'tae 
and related products Doliars 5 etal-working machinery....... e - ; 
ollars| 540,495 ||Agricultural mach., implements. oliars' ‘ 
ae a _ ‘Bottars 12,665 Motor trucks and busses, Dew.. .number 80.87 
Tt 363 Dollars 5a’484 
71,100 ||Passenger cars, BeW....-...---+- number ASE ' 
2 Doilars| , 41,435. 
ollars 2,289 48°921 
F . ft. 388,212 ||Automobile parts for assembly, . . Dollars} gt 
, Dollars 15,988 ||Automobile parts for replacem’ ¢: Dollars 33.008 
...short tons} 246,986 ||Merchant vessels. .........- +> Dollars ogee 
Dollars 15,801 ||Medicinals and pharmaceuticals. Dollars} roan 
..:.1,000 dbl. ,659 ‘\|kexplosives, fuses. etc.......---- Dollars} 3 oo . F 
“Soest: sara Dollars A c. \Seientific und prof. junition, ei. Psi iA: 
: “ e b 230, Firearms and ammunition, ’ 
meted! semi-maniif.... poe 12,051 WaT other Anished manuf. . . Dollars 758,763 


and steel scrap......---- 


odities. 
Pure 


planes, ¢ { ircraft, and parts are included in total expor 
m4 n Se coer aaished manufac tures, although 


they are not shown separate! 


‘ 


ts of United oe merchandise 


the list of 


} 
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640 | United States—Foreign Trade 
She ’ i ; 
United States Foreign Trade, by Countries be: 

Source: United States Department of Commerce; by calendar years 


(In Thousands of Dollars) 


; a 1941; 1942 1943 
Exports ([Import8 | Exports | Imports | Exports { Imports 


$1000 $1000 $1000 $1000 $1000 
166,61 4 149,85 31,62 144,864 

283,591} 197,796 206,775)... 92500 een 
2,21 876 : 


Countries 


13,950] 22,501 

155,436] 228,498 
“1,305,349 "],399,446| "i,025,030| 1,393,068] 1,26) 
40,661 0] * 42,631) '141,407 


ungary... 127 

hen ee “A Pt Mien aed mn a MS a 5 at eS 
. an (Persia) 7 ; 7,558 ; 756 

ees land (Eire) 748 


U.S. Africa ..| _ 186/980 1 99,686 iS} uk 
United Kingdom... ; ® 4461628 
4| " 17/045) 20,64. 13,317 


goslavia. 


\ Shipping weight of United States exports, (in millions of pounds): North America, (1943) 102,5 
(1944) 100,593.4. South: America, (1943) 5,091.2; (1944) 6,616.9 Europe, (1943) fates (9 
65,536.4. Asia, (1943) 3,618.9; (1944) 740.8. Australia, and Oceania, (1943) 6,251.6; (1944) not ave ) 
Africa, (1943) 5,667.7; (1944) 4,630.5. Total, (1943) 175,539.0; (1944) 186,955.7. 


General iniports: North America, (1943) 74,444.8: (1944) 85,930.2. South America, 
(1944) 24,970.4.- Europe, (1943) 2,148.4; (1944) 2,135.6. Asia, (1943) 2,629.6; (id) 313 Aus 


a! 
— and Oceania, (1943) 1,722.2; (1944) not available. A: fe a 
BE anit bay iio sere. e frica,- (1943) 3,048.8; (1944) 3,048.3.\Total, (ig 


x * 


i \ \ 4 - 
ee Per Capita Exports and Imports of Merchandise 
¢ Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


R Year Ex- | Im- Year Ex- | Im- Year 
. (Ga as (Cal.) ports] ports (Cal.) ports (Cal,) 


19305, ..... 
TOSI Ss casa 
19: 


eens 


90}/1938...... 
1939... 


| 47,16||1928 
23.27/|1929° -. 


? 
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Si 
i i i o - 
ey - * > ry 

. 5. Merchandise Imports and Exports, By Grand Divisions 
We Source: United States Department of Commerce : 
Vatue of Imports from ‘ ' Value of Exports to 


* No. So. Asia & * No. So. Asia & 
Europe | Amer. | Amer. |Oceania} Africa || Europe | Amer. | Amer. Ocesitia Africa 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 

Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars || Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | Dollars | D 
509,458} 322,282) 365,865) 34,638||2,573,408| 558,803) 144,129 241.186 B71 a5 


.. | 546,362 
4 Pore nar gre yt 760,999/1,476,691| 150,285/|4,466,091/1,929,163| 623,917/1,043,184 165,662 ‘ 


80,534] 518,797|1.396 934) 92,144//2'603,750)1,138,354) 402,606) 676,081; 89 
433,516; 889,286 67,548]|1,838,377/1,019,229| 337,508} 555,707 32 362 
93,421 p 4) 590,826) 158,69 


’ 


; 3 86/1,015, 5 
0,771} 982,246 246, | 160,899 

217,647 (1,114,322 568, | 3,065 

233,463 |4,689,082 480,191) 203,478)/7,616, 022, 

4... | 285,513!2,037,492| 922,600) 453.600] 221,134|'9.330,483/2,104,200, 540,254|1,405,611] 861,381 

Celand included in Europe through 1941; thereafter, in North America. 

ports, 1942-44 mean exports of domestic; imports, 1942-44, mean general imports. 

TRADE OF CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 

Value of Export s | Value of Imports 

. To Foreign | _ To U.S. From From U. S. 


Total Countries | Possessions Total Foreign Possessions - 
Countries 


* Dollars | Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
RR «se 5,083.287,000} 4,835,565,000) 244,722,000 4,456,787,000| 4,090,887,000) 364,900,000 .- 
24,538,000 4 253,083,000 3,287,534,000| 2,929,978,000| 357,556,000 - 
211,768,000 2}307,185,000| 1,987,340,000] 319,845,000 
172,185,000 1,497,364,000| 1,229,283,000) 268,071,000 | 
175,401,000 1,639,694,000| 1,244,933,000| 294,761,000) 
200,705,000 1,863,045,000 1,554,327,000| 308,718,000 


Ew dis nwece Ue 


235.597.000 || 2,258,087,000| 1,987,537,000} 320,550,000 ~ 
2741921000 || 2,698,581,000] 2,206,104,000| 392,477,000 
313.772.000 || 2,181,571,000| 1,844,602,000| 331,969, 
335,594,000 || 2,549,199,000| 2,211,884,000| 337,315,000 
Siretota= ,018,000 + 376,365,000 || 2,838,221,000| 2,521,685,000) 316,546,000 
Sets He ~ y 5 ‘ 527,041,000 || 3,621,610,000| 3,227,623,000| 393,987,000 
Haein 403,24 .077,097, 326,148'000 .|| 2,987,810,000} 2,721,393,000) 266,417, 
2'731.651,000| 348,616,000 |}. 3,633,173,000 3,353,877,000| 279,296,000 


ee Ie 12'883,938/000|14,514,929,000| 369,009,000 || 4,180,190,000) 3,892,339,000 287,851,000 


trade of Continental United States is shown in United States dollars without reference to the 
s in the gold content of the dollar, while the data in the table below represent old gold dollars. . 
6 statutory price of gold, $20.67 an ounce, in effect prior to January 31, 1934, was changed on that 
Executive order to.$35 an ounce. The trade of Continental United States is with foreign 


es, and non-contiguous areas. 
WORLD TRADE, AND SHARE OF THE UNITED STATES THEREIN 


Values show millions of dollars 


\ 


\ ee oa OO ee 
ted it. States United Unit. States - 
{world Total| states (a) Oe deat. World Total| states (a) | Per Cent. 


Im- Ex- im- 
ports} ports} port 


Year |——_———__ |= 
(Cal.) | Ex- Im- Ex- 
ports | ports | ports 
O71 i ; 987} 11.2 


Ex- Im- 


Im- 


1,82 13.8 
1,876] 1.369] 14.5 


Exports 


$20,205,156 $2,794,844 |... 
39,765,139 10,467,430 |ccceqacneushine 
59,153,297 31273/351 |. 2.02. 


1 

1825-1828 

1829-1832 
1833 


o 


3 
ESOTE TOT | nth bea alt 45,973, 01 
: ae Pe: 118,904,048 
7688,606,689 ows. e ee cee es 136,164, ¢ 
964 405.645 a 
1322 459,998, 


Sperite i 2.306,730/ 389 

BiNZ5. AOS? | ew hie i * 631,257,859 

B591Z,076 0.0. cess 9,297,712, 711 
917, 


ys 
ca 
2. 
Sear 
rs 
ra 
[oval 
oe 


tb 


i 


2 
| 31.795,962.536 
1 34,347,939,116 | 65, 


or 
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United States Foreign Trade, By Economic Classes 


ca Source: United States Department of Commerce 
‘ ; Value of Domestic Exports *Value of Imports 
(cal) ) . Crude Crude (Manp’d; Semi- Finish. | Crude | Crude anu’d/{ Semi- 


‘Mater’ ls|Foodst’s|Foodst’s|Manuf’s Manuf’ s |Mater’Is|Foodst’s|Foodst’s|Manuf’s 


; . 1,000 1,000 1,000 a Aa “gh 900 ni a0 ni “ee aS oe ae ka 
9 Dollars ollars ollars ollars ollars ollars 10. 
; ee ae, 573 753| 661,683 b i 494,800| 432,906] 755,085 


2,531,823/1,558,620 
1,898,089]1,002,161 
642,173 


ee ,982| 744,860 
t 2, 74,019 2,329/590]|1,010,841 
are ! 4 4 771,442| 3,384, 659/1,376,355 


838] 925,227) 918,6: 
ie 1943 662,144 169. 067]1,550,062]1,091,413 
554,014] 133,854|1,632,184]1,096,882 10; 727, 193 1,068,936} 841,409] 521,135 508, 155, 


*General imports through 1933; imvorts for consumption théreaiter. f 
In the above tabie agricultural exports were valued at .000 omitted (1941) $668,971; (1942) $1, 178,% 

Sarhaad $2,072,925; (1944) $2,096,683. 

cultural imports for consumption were valued at .000 omitted (1941) $1,668,364; (1942) $i. 272, 

cis) Ae aie 7717; (1944) $1,820,367. 

: (in 4 the value of chief exports—.000 omitted, was—Cotton, unmmanufactured, $530,758; “H 

es |) se anpAetadtarcd, $280,189: ‘coal, $172,957; meat products, $584,604; lard, $143/994: iron an 

, semi-manufactured, $307,226; cotton manufactures, $219,713; machinery, except agricultural, $1, 3538 oi 

S motor trucks and busses, $404, 476; automobile parts, $209,049 


} | ; | 
oA AW Net Balance of U.. S. Moscllandins Trade with the Amerie 


’ Source: United States Department of Commerce; U. S. export balances (+); U. S. import balance © 
_ Country 1942 1943 Country 1942 


$1,000 1 i 
1.17 0 : $ re $1,0008 


Ont 
: SIN 


DELFI AIEL+ 
“ite 
I 
iS 
on s © 
POUR 
ie 


+ 26,934 
— 259,582 


ae World Trade, by Chief Countries 


‘Source: League of Nations Yearbook; Figures Show Millions of Dollars and Decimals Theres 


: Imports Exports _ Imports 
1939 | 1940 | 1939 | 1940 1939 


1940 


Ponigitie tine 5° 419.3) 577.8) 590.0) 637.3 
1,344.31, 500.5}1,844.6|2,323:5 
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EE 
of 
as 
a 
os 
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o 
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pid ben pe cae tae yc av 
United Kingdom. ! 12, 203. 6|2, ie. 5 
Sweden... joo. "354.3| 281-1 


Cea 
oS 
a 
oo 
ns 
bo 
nO 


HORONRONO WrOWDWOO 


ESn0F 
SN OP O9¢ 
‘CONWOONHAD NRONNH DOOR 


a 
* Dominican Rep,;.. 
Guatemala. 


bt 


= 
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: 
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_ 
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Cros ont 
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ee ew 


60. 177.6] 145.0]| Bgypt......... 
Rhoaeaia, + 
al sha 432.0 Un. of So. south . 
oe bat enn 
; : K x ustralia 6.4.6 srs ex F 
‘Finland . 89.4) 58.2) 91-6} 32.5||__New Zealand....""| 103.5! 86: 118. 


. Where there are. nO figures. there was no, available data; there ses no ae since sid 
i 
iy, . —4 , >» Ae * 


~~ = a2 ot ee a" 7” a 
we eo Pe se 


; United States—Wholesale and Retail Trade Bis 
Wholesale and Retail Trade in U. S. hy States . a 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census; data are for 1939 


Wholesale 


Retail 


States Kime 
ployees 


Wases in; Sales in Em- Ww 
, Year Year Stores | ployees Years SArore 


No. $1,000 $1,000 No. No. $1,000 $1,000 


Ot ASS St Ae 14.202 18,910 5,68 4 
| Paes 415,688 51,830 37,826 


64, 
1,075,302! 
66,337! 
25) 14,508,479 ' 
8}. 831,251 
170,252 
2,630,784 
461,519 


ee aiseNs Big. Soyer ss wie 26,728 3 , * 
Reiss aie’ = oy se 4s 1,2 1,671 37,031 4,113 8,938 9,34 100,23 
1,562,121] 2,625,203155,265,640) 1,770.355 4,600,817| 4,529,499 42,041,799 


RETAIL TRADE IN 1944 
Ss of all retail stores in the United States | in 1944 accrued from sales of chain stores and — 
hed a record total of $69,275,000,000 in 1944, mail-order houses which reached $15,500,000,000 
ding to estimates of the Department of Com- for the year. This was/7 percent above the 1943 
This represents an increase of about 9 | total. Although the rise in chain store sales was 
PB . ; more moderate than the relative increase in sales © 
¢ over the 1943 total as compared with an 11 i S 
é of independent retailers, it nevertheless Yepre 
ent rise from 1942 to 1943 and a 4 percent | sents marked expansion in all major lines of chain 
om 1941 to 1942. It indicates spending of | store business. The margin of gain over the pre- 4 | | 
@ per capita by the civilian population in. 1944 | ceding year’s total was more than twice as lange Voi 
pared with $421 per capita in the prewar | in 1944 as in 1943. In prewar years chains ayera d { 
4941, Out of every dollar spent in retail | about 22 percent of all retail sales so that the | 4 
sin 1944 about 27 per cent went to food stores, | 1944 proportion was normal. In, 1942 the propor- 
recent to peerel rae tater i to ene tion ro Bae to 24 percent but dropped back dur- j 
rinking places, o apparel stores, o | ing the following year. x y eed: 
ee aaverial and hardware stores, and 4 per- ‘About three-fourths of the chain store usiness >. ‘ate 
“each to home furnishing, automotive: filling | is concentrated in the food, apparel. and general 72.95 
os, and drug stores. The remainder was spent merchandise trades, with chain grocery stores 
jous other ap ee pee) stores. yg laEe Fee Brcounyes for about one-third of all chain, — 
* dollar volume of all major groups of re a store sales. / 7 
eereced in. 1944. Sales of durable goods During 1944 retailers in most lines were able to 
which had reached a peak of $15,604,000,000 | maintain their inventory position. At the end of 
1 and dropped to a wartime low of $9,339,- | 1944 the total dollar volume of stocks of all retail is 
in 1943, increased to $9,931,000,000 in 1944. | stores was about 2 percent below the previous 
of nondurable. goods stores continued to in- | year. This is a moderate decline in view of short- 
se substantially in 1944, although at a reduced | ages in clothing and durable goods and especially : 
from that of the Oop taal) war years. The | im the light of the higher dollar sales during the MW 
of this contraction is indicated by compari- | year. The continued stability of inventories is 
the 9 percent rise for 1944 over 1943 with | attributable to the substitution of higher priced 
at 14 percent for 1943 over 1942 and 20 per- | lines and to stocking types of merchandise in some \ 
for 1942 over 1941. of the nondurable goods stores, which had not Y 
put 22 percent of the Nation's total retail trade | usually been handled. Suk Seer 
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644 United States—Credit Sales; Express Service; Federal Canals; Rai 
SS SS ee ee ad 


Credit Sales in the United States 


~> Source: United States Bureau of the Census; data are as for 1939 


Credit | 
State Sales 


Niele 3 Maine...... 

yess. i 63,238|| Maryland...| (362,483| 187,130//Oregon..... 
Galorado,.:|.'289'560| '154°479|| Minnesota. : 
4 Connecticut.| - 7,676 A Mississippi. . 


Missouri... . 


Washington. 
82,61 9//W. Virginia. 

‘ P if me Wisconsin. .. 
“a < : ‘Wyoming... 


Eanes Total 25,404,887 |13.456,%. 


Z * / Ey 
‘Express Service by Rail and Plane 

. Source: Railway Express Agency Ree vi B 

i egan Air Express service was started on a commer 

te es Seen Spee of | basis (Sept. 1, 1927) when the express compa 
operation (1838) and is a recognized medi nee ee wath eeieting ena 7, on 
expedited shipping on the passenger trains and REP he AES carr 4 
planes coordinated through the Railway Express More than 4.000 shipments were handled durt 
Agency into a nation-wide system, with 23,000 | the first four months, while in the first full 
Offices and 60,000 men and women employed. Ser- | of operation 17,000 shipments were flown. 
vice is from point to point, in most cases providing 


~ 


; jot ; i f Gross Aver. W; 
pick-up at points of origin and delivery at desti- YX Number o n 
i i i ear Shipments Weight Per Ship 
table: Traffic carried is shown in the following 1939 870,806 5,850,569 6 
7 - 1940 1,078,189 7,699,772 
é Year No. of Shipments Handled | 1941 1,306,629 11,240,204 8. 
\ MDE ele we cee Pisa 3 wlk eS 148,855,809 1942 1,405,320 21,704,323 15.4) 
1 AU ig tees bares Ses 8 os soe 160,777,326 1943 1,543,729 30,713.062 19.9° 
ne a3 RS 4 a 2 opt s4 “1944 1,773,823 34,276,834 19.37 | 
‘ 1 SSSR IS SO Oe eat : Air Express is flown in all regularly-schedul 
. PES SS SSeS eee 179,208,360 ; : srli 
ft 1944 200'289'443 passenger flights of domestic airlines of the U: 


States and through’ connections with Internat 
Some 15,000 motor. trucks, one of the largest | Airline Routes to Canada, Mexico, Central 2 
fleets under commercial management, are used in | South America, the West Indies and Alaska. Fé 
- maintaining collection and delivery of express | lowing the- conclusion of the war, service was i 
_ Shipments. The Express Agency operates on a] sumed to Europe, the Pacific and the Far Ea 
. total mileage of 278,981 which includes 198,589 on | Domestic planes fly a daily average of 350,000 mi 
railroad lines. over 51,000 miles of air routes. 


. Chief Federal Canals in the United States 
mE Source: Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army; data are as of 1931 ~ 


The Intracoastal Waterway—Boston, Mass., to{ Great Lakes Connecting Channels — Keween 
Miami, Fis., by the main route, 1,798 miles: | Waterway, Lake Superior to Keweenaw Be 
= ‘Apalachicola Bay, Fla., to Mississippi River at New | percent completed; Sturgeon Bay to Lake Mi i 
— Orleans, 360 miles; Mississippi River at New| 63 percent completed; Lake Huron to La 

Orleans, to Corpus Christi, Tex., by the main route, | Clair, completed; Lake St. Clair to Detroit 

666 miles. 1936; Lake St. Clair to Lake Erie, 99 percent e 

I Seti Ss rc be Rae ges pleted. . : 

r ; the ecoct, reat Sou ay, S 7 
; Norfolk to Beaufort, 1936: Norfolk to Bimlico | agit ake Washington Ship Canal. Seattles 
ts Sound (alternate route) 1903; Beaufort tp Cane lected be 1a etree yah 
‘Fear River, 1932; Cape Fear River to Winyak Bay,.| Ple ; 

1940; to Charleston, 1940; to Beaufort, 1940: 40 The Canalized Waterways are practical 
Ferhandina, Fla., 1940; to St. Johns River, 1941; | pleted on the Tombigbee Warrior, Black Wa 
to Biscayne Bay, 1935; to Florida Bay, 1939; Apa- | Ohio, Monongahela (1941), Allegheny, and Kan 
lachicola “River to East Bay, 1937; St. Andrews | rivers. The Little Kanawha was completed in ] 


. fs 1937; to Mobile Bay, 1934: to New Orleans, The Columbia River work is completed exc 


“at Bay to Choctawhatckee Bay, 1938; to Pensacola 
3; to Corpus Christi, Tex., 1936; (alternate | to Vancouver to Bonneville (85 percent); at B 
organ City route), outh of Snake R 
» Brownsville, Tex., 1940 (70 percent). ‘ 


fe 8t! . Railways of the World 


, | Source: Official Reports of the Several Countries 


(1936; Brazos Island to | Ville (78 percent); Celilo to m 


[Passengers 
carried 


&.. 
Switzerland*... 


2,311 || United States....... 
44,540] 15,310)| ¥' 
92,846 | 24,710 


wn 
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: United States—Railway Statistics 645 ‘ 
c: | 
4 > . . | wd ' 4 
s American Railway Statistics 
Ta Source: United States Interstate Commerce Commission Ag 
= Mile- Loco- | Fre’ht | Pass. : " 
Year age | Miles |mo’es| Cars |Carsin| Passens nae , 
i ers Freight Em- ‘ J 
i Owned] Built jin Ser.| in Ser. | Serv. Carried Carried ployees ra a 
Miles | Miles | No. No. |} No. No Tons y ars | 
. | 248,829 492) 58,652/2,245,904! 52,096 599,226,754/1,694,074,786 1,282,825 92,134 783 093 j 
314| 56,732| 2,184,690} 50,598) 480,717,777}1,229,078,365) 1,052,285 1'535,086.189 | z 
122} 54,228/2,072,632) 47,677] 434,847,907!1,322,462,572 990,839|1,424,391,647 - 
33| 51,423/1,973.247| 44,884! 452,175,619]1,440,433,567|1,027,426]1,541,312,928 ae 
25}. 49,541/1,867,3 42426] 448,/059,317| 1,502,590, 185|1,013,654/1,666,228,739 ¥ 
38] 48,009 1,790,043 41,390} 492,493,214|1,805,766,847 1,086,405|1,873,819,393 
149} 47,555 1,776,428 401949] 499,687,875|1,928,444,49211, 136,912|2,013,676,694 
35 46,544 1,731,096] 39,931 454,507,540/1.482.504,121| 958,280)1,771,082,762 
1) 45,172/1,680.519 38,977 454 031,928]1,729,537,305|1,006,711)1,889,129,5 
19 44,333 1,684,171 38,3808! 456,088,496 11,947,478, 587 |1,045,738/1,990,630,844 
: a 22 44,375 1,732,67 3) 38,334], 488,667,994/2,404,801,172)1,159,025/2,360,369,224 
: ~~ {229,174 38] 44.67111,773,735| 38,446] 672,419,792|2,946,469,672/1,290,818)2, 66,061,994 
Ss 227,999 34] 45,.406/1.784,472) 38,331! 887,675,00013,157,563,000)1,375,000 3,556, 189,000 
. e ' 4 
j Railway Passenger and Freight Data 
Miles [Rev.|Ave- { Frt. Miles Miles Casualties E 
Passenger Freight Trayeled | per |Jo’r.| Rev.| Traveled | Traveled ‘ 
Revenue Revenue by Pas.| per |aton| by Pass. |by Freight ; , 
asseng’s|Mile| Pas.|Mile rains Trains |Kill’d| Inj. 
ol lars Thousands} Cts. |Miles| Cts. Miles Miles : | No. | No- a 
1,726, 3.3) < 21,933.345| 2.52|36.60| 1.06)485,537,618 446,261,006} 5,099) 35, 

j . 2,485,475, 16,997,426| 2.22|35.36| 1,06|419,087,987 368,658,048! 4.747] 29,219 
329,816,306|2,528,968,226| 16,368,043) 2.02/37.64| 1.01 380,434,894 /368,665,908} 5,019) 27,494 
346.870,291|2,671,900,556| 18,068,635] 1.92/39.9 0.99|381,610,861|397,149,702] 4,879} 28,631 

.423,361|2,831,139,271 18,509,497| 1.94|41.31] 1.00}385,874, 136/40 ,851,169} 5,10’ 8,08) 
413,189,186|3,.356,631,227| 22.459,781| 1.84)45.60 0.98]409,071,812| 496,267,819] 5,398) 34,706 t 
443'532,407 |3,428,420,638] 24,695,214] 1.80}49.42] 0.94 420'818671|512,200,236| 5,350) 36,692 
406, .349|}2,900,676,475| 21,656,918] 1.88)47.65 0.99|398, 145.009|431,389,779| 4,499) 27,253 - 

417,716,429 }3,297,059,339 22°712:941| 1.84/50.02| 0.98)395,127,242 461,026,269| 4,362| 28,119 : 
944). ...| 417,955,185|3,584,201,061 23'815,598| 1.75)52.22| 0.95|395,410,187 491,126,907] 4,612] 29,5: ‘ 
B41....| 515,851,237|4,509,760,088} 29, 406,250 1.75|60.18| 0.94]404,435,236|577,144,176| 5,086 37.811 
i942... .|1,030,485,574|6,026,415,903 53.747, 029| 1.92|79.93) 0.94|431,000,999 676,246,978| 5,233] 48,108 i 
943... . 11,655,814,000)6,865,754,000! 87,924,994) 1.88 99.05) 0.94|466,749, 710,497,000} 4,942|. 60,317 — 


v 


y ' Grade Crossing Accidents on Railways 
, op a ee 
1927| 1928) 1929; 1930| 1931) 1932 | 1934) 1935) 1936] 1937) 1938) 1939] 1940) 1941) 1942 1943 


1,564|1,680/1,786|1,875| 1,517|1,398|1,808|1,931/1,970]1,732 : 
4'300 4,658 4,930 |5,136|4,018|3,999|4,632|4,885/4,616 4.217 La 


_|2,371| 2,568) 2,485| 2,028/1,011)1,525)1,511 
ed|6,513|6,666|6,804| 5,517) 4,657 |3,989|3,697 


otal . 18,884!9,234! 9,289! 7,545! 5,66815,51415,208 
hie rade crossing accidents in which automobiles and trains collided killed 1,378 persons in 1943. 


Railway Revenues, Expenses and Dividends 


a Total Net Railway f Ratio 
‘Year . | Operating | Operating | Tax Operating Net Dividends|Op. Exp. to 
oh -| Revenues Expenses ‘Accruals ncome Income | Declared |Oper. Rey. 


Dolla Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
ON 906,037 308,491,869| 528,204,145] 169,286,689/401,462,731 


pea ae4 279'263.082| 325,331,654/121,629,641 150,774,322 
5,217,647 253,522,018 477,326,360] 26,542,939) 158,790,118 
0! 


32 235, 
$39: o71 361,616,822] | 595,960,535 141,134,243|179,4 
647 ae 953,40: 


3 
121,234 : 
101|4,653,704,515|1,211,775,009 1499, 364,442!992,843, 140 254,088,202 k jf ; 
o236'819;000 5,714,804,000|1,862,940,000 1/370,569,000}946, 150,000 263,915,000 A . 


F fi-face net income figures, 1932 and 1938, indicate deficits. 


Railway Values, Stocks, Bonds, and Capital rete 


(Investment figures, first column, represent book values) 


CORRS CORO NINN N09 
a 
=) 
ea 
on 
50) 
oy 


s f d Funded Tot. Railway Net Amount of 
ie ean ond Stock: ip S stack: Debt Capital Capitaliza- | Stock Pay. 
Equipment Outstand. | Outstand. Outstand. | Outstand. —_fien —Pivicenes 
‘Equipment | Surras—-|——.—-—_|-—"oliars | ; 

llars Dollars’ Dollars Dollars 5 Dollars ollars 
1|2 008. 898,545 8,090 476 804 2,049,011,972 14,264,295,921|24,343,734,697 18,941,460,134 7,325,664,365 
2 67086990 995] 8,066,630,991 2'047,545,714|14,722,717,556 24'$36,894,261|18,893,459,4 ‘ ane i 
bso set Tale nae bo sea ClL aes a/NeCSbegE Gach tit ate Is antag athe 
if 6 7, _) 0 * , , * , 7f GS <3, Ovo, »! , ’ " 79a ' 
i 4,2: 27728124, 246,368,665 18,342,297,429 3.412,967,544 
180 On Toe Oo 2539381 ors 302? Er lSt bos, BBL BOT |18.335.886,587 |3, 694,789,000 


p /035,453,938|13, 761/ 24,002,551, 

Beaciost713 Bo83' 946.798 208 a'368| 14,008,765, 824124, 122 836,920] 18,312,002,557 13,880, 1F “331 
ao ong o0-473/.040 07 40912 048408 00318 SGA AealabeS gah des Ue 00e aes Aas 8:100'115.000 
25,538,157, 18,020,000, ,029, y Pipes, 23, i " 789 13.122 era Ba Hi 
38 '646,013,606|8,004,987,573|2,064.230,007 (3,302,080,2 56 23,371,404, 088 | 17,629,613 O16 s'son4 


U J ‘ , ~ * + , ‘ 3 

2 86 8'983,777|7,832,067,990|1 07 9,691,614/18,140,358,33 8 1952/1 17,894|17,568,202,916/3, 861,658, 
5'838,350, 778s |1,958,805,467 |1 2,901,467, 192|22,742,412,750|17,31 ,558,796|5,355,928,000 — 

26,14 oF O00 z #400000 1’936000,000|11.762;000,000 2'1.49000,000116,755;000,000 486.506, 


ae Tas é ‘ 


aX es, : 7! 


646. United States—Canal adh Port. Trafic 


Tonnage of Vessels Entered and Cleared at United States Por 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census 
Total Totai i 
American Foreign American Foreign i 
Calendar = ae Calendae eek PE Th . = 
wr) ds; P oO s ‘er ear ousands er ousands| Per 
sige of Net Tous Cent of Net Tons Cent of Net Tons} Cent jof Net Tons) Centy 
12,345 22 44,100 7s 44,922 37 77,301 63. 
17,697 22 62,245 78 5,991 36 81,497 64 
0 51 52,253 49 44,498 34 85,001 
’ 57,733 42 81,135 40,751 31 91,2! 6 
55,423" 36 100,552 64 465 27 104,975 7 
59,082 39 90.668 61 37,849 27 103,952 7 
63,019 39 97,859 61 35,925 26 103,3 7 
64,168 39 100,777 61 39,468 33 81,2 6 
: 63,426 39 99,135 61 ,809 35 8,84 ' 
}) 53,761 37- 92,522 163 29,964 33 61,683 6 
48,143 37 81,141 63 62,974 49 64,82) 5 
*Fiscal . year. at 


‘Total U. S. Water-Borne Cargo Commerce, by Regions j 


Source: U. S. Maritime Commission; figures show thousands of tons of 2,240 Ibs. % 


Year Atlantic Gulf Pacific | Gr. Lakes | Total U.S.; Non- Grand /jAdjuste 
(Cal.) Ports Ports Ports Ports Sea Ports | Contig. Total otal \ 
77,216 219,964 512,082 7,562 519,644 BA : 
55,639 79,643 217,994 518,660 7,566 526,227 314,725 
58,289 83,093 232,594 531,608 9,692 324, 
60,992 345 :790 574,815 8, 582,875 345, 
57,286 76,386 212,058 »278 8,156 434 305,18 
54,771 fy 6 Ce 139,203 407,239 7,363 414,602 244,92 
53,029 1,427 79,887 6,941 307,597 184,615 
64,511 53,823 132,645 247,098 7,267 387,010 222,49 
66,538 50,894 136,13 258,041 8,053 12,233 236,81 
72,063 846 161,351 265,979 7,550 434,880 255,056 
86,294 60,352 219,045 01,7 8,497 529,282 303,01 
106,922 73,025 256,682 350,783 9,308 616,774 360,411 
102,161 ,021 144,035 465,028 5,077 470,105 292% 
105,152 12 217,143 4 337. 


564,006 i 3 
100,715 74.160 270,290 357,424 6,273 633,987 370,864 
Later figures not, available. Y 


Cargo Traffic on Chief Foreign Canals — a 


Source: Official Reports of the Several Waterways 


ti St. Canadian 
Year Cal.) Welland Lawrence (Total Suez Panama . | Manchester: 
Short Tons Short Tons rt Tons | Net Reg. Tn’s | Long Tons T | 
\ ee 2 ae 3,061,012 4,409,467 Fi is, “ 15,266,155 2.803.101 tem 4, 536 
2,276.072 2.067 -! 8.7, 17,574,657 11,232,865 4387-363 | 
6,087,910 6.179,023 14, B03" 33a 28,511,0u0 27,853,635 6.290.625 
8,953,383 6,873,655 18,205,989 32,810,968 24,701,904 135,003 _ 
10,436,803 8,288,416 21°466,810 32,378,883 27,369,615 6,373,308 | 
11,747,950 9,195, 23,348,477 36,491,332 29,298,766 7,053,21 
12,629,054 9,236,318 24'636,462 34,418,000 +26,227,268 6,409,873 
11,727,553 8,340,165 20,067,718 29,573,394 29,081,360 errr | 
12,909,597 7,479,617 22/875,668 TERE 26,546,579 Bee. | 
13,230,175 6,929,569 23,453,367 Neto ee we 24'950,791 odevatee sae | 


Later figures not available. y 


The cargo traffic on the Panama Canal (1940) | Hungary, France, German: 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific totaled 9 sian 009 | Russia,’ Conte and Turkey. 7, Sealy) te eter 
tons; Pacific to the Atlantic 16,592,570 tons The canal is oe y a French beanie 
Passengers (1940) numbered 80,751. Benjamin Disr then British Premier, bought! 
1941 Panama Canal apes are for the 12-month | (Nov. 24, 1875) ane, 602 of its shares for 100,000,000 
period ended June 30 of that year. Owing to the| francs from the Khedive Ismail of Egypt. Gt ae 
war no later data are available for publication. Britain owns 295,026 of the 652,932 shares nied out 
! Canadian totals include duplications; thus 23,-| standing and carries them among its assets at. 
me a stripped of duplications, becomes 18, 938, 081. | valuation of approximately $375,000,000. The g 
e Suez Can 104.50 miles long, connects the erning board is composed of 19 French, ten B ritisl 
‘ Rroiiernntece Ww. the Red Sea. It was begun | two Egyptian and one Netherlands aitectanee a4 
| (April, 1859) and’ opened (Nov. 17, 1869) to traffic. The minimum width of the canal is 196 feet. 
The canal is open to all nations and free from inches, the maximum draught of water allowed fo 
| blockade by the Convention of Constantinople, | vessels passing through 34 feet. The average tim 
signed (Oct. 29, 1888) by Great Britain, Austria- | of transit through the canal is 11 hours 31 minutes# 


Bell Time on Shipboard 


Source: United States preiee dy Commission 


Army-Navy 24-Hour Clock System for Time 


"The ‘United States Army adopted (July 1, oat time of 7.52 P.M. becomes 1952 or 19 hours an 
the 24-hour clock system, a system long in effect in | 52 minutes past midnight.. Under the new sys 
the Navy and which is patterned on the English | the common time standard is divorced from 
system of beginning the day at midnight and |0cal time area in the handling of messages fr 
numbering the hours.around the clock. Thus: 8 | org, time zone to another. Within time oe me 
A.M, is written as 0800 and 8:25 AM. as 0825. | long distance mesee meee eoeeocal ecko 3 
Under this ‘system 4 P.M, becomes 1600 and the | stand C0; MESEAGTS / CkeeB eee 


Time, A.M. Time, A A.M. Time, A.M. Time, P.M. Time, P.M. Time, P.M 
1 Bell... .. 12.30|1 Bell...,. 4.30\1 Bell..... 8.30 1 Bell. . .-12.30|1 Bi 8.3 
2 Bells... ! 1.00|2 Bells... 5.00)2 Bells. .... 9.00 |2 Bells... 2. L002 Bells...” Boos Bers “IIT 9l0@ 
eee 18013 8. f 6.3018 63. 8.8018, “mee BOIS en ekks 3Ole 9:30 
Aeon 4. 9.0014 wee, 6.00)4  2..520.0014 “2054 2.0014)“ ONS Sloola Owe 
Bee ce sOI6) 4: . 6.305. 8) 10.8015) Nice eh 280 ace en 630s “ 0.30 
Sear = o.0016 “i. .... 7.0016 -11.00/6 “ 2222 3.0016 “2lIl Zoole « 11,00) 
i Claes 6 2s 2 0 - 2-30)2 ay ebde30 | Feo $8 sess 3.3017 ia Cisery AL tii eae. 11.30 
Reese huss ce.OOl8 ss 8.00/88 “* ..-Noon|8 “ . 400/18 “ .... 8.00/8 * igh} 
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| United States—Public ‘Roads and Streets; Fire ates 647 K 
Public Roads and Streets Under State Control ae 


: * Source: Federal Works Agency 
(Figures are as of the nd of 1942) 


Total Total 
j oat hee milage, faneae 
including including including 
connect- connect- connect- E 
- ing Total State ing Total State ing Total . 
streets streets streets 
not under not under not under 
state state state 
control control control 
6,910 581 4,487 206 Oreg Ks 
3,821 59 1,917 119 ||Penn....] 40,528 2,801 
9,505 577 9,399 1,031 .||R.1.-: "107 
13,703 1,055 11,232 1,290 BOL. 11,943 817 
12,259 399 6,390 475 8. D.. 6,015 205 
3,110 622 16,282 883 Tenn. . 7,610 340 
,884 143 7,966 183 Texas. 24,610 1,515 
8,278 927 9,235 376 Utah.. 5,4 fi 
13,992 1,304 5,749 58 ta Pa F 1,885 157 
153 = 3,718 208 Va rene 47,146 272 4 
11,835 1,655 2,095 372 Wash. 6,3 405 
10,318 879 9,358 180 W. Va. 33,085 348 
,689 1,039 14,961 825 Wisc. . 10,392 1,151 
10,182 327 Oars mets Dot ¢ : 3 
y 7, D. of 
18,455 872 18,456 2,284 5 _——<—— Base 
9,268 394 9,333 491 Total.| 565,644 32,170 
Rural roads totaled (end of 1942) 1,598,000 mules. Delaware, North Carolina and West Virgini 


te highway departments built (1942) 305 County roads are under State control. - Map 

miles of roads. } oe 

a4 ' - . ; 

ESTIMATED MILEAGE OF ROADS, STREETS AND ALLEYS IN THE U. S&. 
Source: Federal Works Agency; data as of Dec. 31, 1941 


pay SSS 
Unsurfaced Surfaced 
“3 Gravel, 
oe) System Primitive | Graded Stone, Low- 
> and Un- and Total| and Sta- Type | Paved?) Total 
improved |Drained bilized Bitu- on 
Soil minous! 
1,000 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 ~ 
Miles Miles | Miles Miles Mil Miles 
Rural roads: i : 
Roads under State control: ’ ' 
Primary State highways....-.--- 13 13 26 55 122 129 
canner 5 JO 15 33 23 il 
24 34 5} 44 10 2 
|S Re Ber oe 1 1 1 2 ae 
Total rural roads under State 
@antrol: .. +. 3-42... ee 43 58 101 133 155 142 
add as Er 852 546 (| 1,398 788 109 45 
rests, reservations, 
er Wee - 39 21 60 Ak 1 
Total rural roads......-...---- 934 625 1,559 932 265 187 
y and village streets and alleys: 
ans-city connections of State . 
BHWAYS. ....-220----oe de nee: Se, 1 1 2 6 21 
Local streets and alleys*....--..--- Pit, « 80 80 74 42 mc) 
‘¢ Total streets and alleys. .-.-.- 81 » 81 76 48 99 
if Total roads, streets and alleys. 934 706° | 1,640 1,008 313 286 


tuminous types. 
sheet asphalt, Portland cement concrete, 


es and from planning survey data, {¥ 
tc., are in addition to those forni=) 4 aon 


a for eight States. : : 
ee e pe: County and- local roads, 58,000 miles; National parks, | 
S al, 62,000 miles. \ \ 


? otal oe 09,000 miles. Ver peta: 


Annual Fire Losses in the United States . eee 
e, National Board of Fire Underwriters , Ye 
i Year Loss 


‘Source: Up fo 1916, Journal of Commerce; sine 
Loss Year Loss {| 


Year Loss 


mats | gah eh ouae $235,263,401 
«| 8165.22 85) oe 377.9. 1°561.980,751)|1936......- 266, 449 
20 8 vA 459,445,778 938 otra PEER TCREC) io 
501, 980.624 Mle Rte 285,878,897 ei 
400; 955411942). 239 

271,453,189 
“| 272'197,296}| 1944. 
n lives. 


+e 


oe if . waa 


a) 
wed 
Sw 2 . 


' 648 United States—Telephone Statistics 
World Telephone Statistics . | 
Source: American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
Telephones Wire - Conversation ; 4 
; Cc Statistics Number | Per 100 | Thous. | Per 100 | Millions Per Ave = , 
ountries tatistics u fon hk Sop. oe 


North America: 


nited States........:...|Jan: 1, 1945/26,859.000 21.3. 109,000 86.5 
conan. = ee » Ae FRR, Jan, 1, aon Aa O2R1 at nee Bae 
ane America.......-- Jan. 3 2 ‘ i 
Mexic Rica x SP ica ts > © Jan, 1, 1944) 200, 0.9 900 4.2 
West Spadied: 
CUDAN!. .'. ald-ais Jee Jan. 1, 1944 j 1.8 360 8.4 
Puerto Rico; ...:....-.- Jan. 1, 1944 23,272 ¥! 46 2.4 
Other West Indies....... ss 1, ae Z oe 3 2 ee 
Other Places N. Americ an. : 5 P S 
Tota ie ») booed 28,407,908 14.7 115,536 59.8 
South America: 
‘Argentina ys iste «.o'> so Jan. 1, 1942) 511,880 3.8 1,862 13.8 
Lo ee eras Jan. 1, 19 2, 0.1 6 0.2 
Mei licveteivie ie elere’= ate e+ = Jan. 1, 1943 331,000 0.8 1,360 3.2 
(oot re. Pe PRE Jan. 1, ee ee ae oF a 
Colombia aie eis asics 2, <1s{s:- Jan. ; a 8 iW? 
IEFOMAGOE 8s. .fo ois pic o o's os a 1, hres eet a ay ve 
PArAgUayY .- i ese c ee ree: an. : s ¥ ). 
ee OS: Jan. 1, 1042| 36,344] 0.8 137] 19 
PENTRU irre ei iat = 2 <= + «2 Jan. f ‘ 2. 
Vesesucla Cece soe Ree Jan. 1, 1942 36, 1.0 120 3.3 
i Other Places So. America..|Jan. 1, 1942 3, 0.6 9 1.6 
Total: ... ...ssecceeess 1,131,655 1.2 4,245 4.7 
Europe: 
y Belgium Gone oheeee, Cee oie Jan. 1, 1940) 428,752 3.1 2,200) 26.2 
OR Pgs ee an. 1, 1943 35,947 0.4 100 t2 
Czechoslovakia........-- Jan. 1, 1938 215,853 1.4 700 4.6 
Dr Sots ree Mar. 31, 1943} 511,622 13.1 * 1,700 43.6 
Gilat J6S 3S Sa wee ~-.|Mar. 31, 1943 49,269 1.7 160} 5.4 
PUIMANG i cae oe eee ees Jan. , 1941 186,54: Ce | 330 9.0 
aa | Jan. 1, 1940} 1,622,680 3.9 6,230 14.8 
RSOTEUSUN coi -)s love sie fees - June 30, 1939) 4,226, 5.3 8,500 23.0 
‘  Britaii, No. Ireland Mar. 31, 1943] 3/575,000 7.5 18,000 37.5 
reece. . Jan. 1, 1940 404 0.8 188 2.6 
Hungary Jan. 1, 1943] 244,934 1.7 ~ 570) 3.8 
Italy. ..7. Jan. 1, 1941) 685,815 1.6 1,800 41 
Netherlands Jan, 1, 1942} 498,223 5.5 1,600 17.8 
TWSY..... June 30, 1940} 255,712 8.7 780 26.5 
MECNIIAGL cers w Wiblerels ie a: /e oye +0, Mar. 31,1939] 294,828 0.8 1,068 3.0 
Port: 7m Weer ER Pols bee. Jan, 1, 1943 86,5 1.1 210 2.7 
oor TAS a ee a Jan. 1, 1943] 102,742 0.6 430 2.5 
Russia, riiausing Siberia. .|Jan. 1,-1939] 1,272,500 0.8 ,000 is 
REMUS on. qlee mibie bw a> 5 an. 1, 1944 393,000 1.5 2,100 Zid, 
ci Jan, 1, 1943] 1,034,000 16.0 900 60.4 
’ . -1,-9944| 567,517 13.2 1,950 45.4 
1, 1940 72,000 0.5 172 11 
1, 1942] 214,706 1.1 735 3.7 
. 6,629,068 2.8 65,423 11.0 
31, 1939 8 0.02 460 0.1 
; , 1941] 160,000 0.04 600); 0.1 
31, 1939] 1,367,958 1.9 4,864 6.7 
a , 1942] 333,074 0.2 1,040 0.5 
1,944,410 0.2 164 0.7 
Afeiea: 
Hey pt REPRE « craidisie ns ¢ Jan. 1, 1940] 67,983 0.3 397 1.8 i 
* Union of South Africa... .|Mar. 31, 1941] ~ 235,686 2.2 1,000 9.5 320 30.7 
Other Places in Africa....|Jan. 1, 1942] 153,751 0.1 46 OD - |e wiam em on eee eet 
0.3 1,857 1.1 730 440 
| 10.6 3,550) 49.1 687 5, 
12.8 186 35.1 150 Pte 
: 0.1 280 0.4 84 
. Zealand " 3 38,441 14.6 700 42.8 600} 367.2 
Philippine Islands........ ov. 1, 1941 36,890 0.2 88 0.5 170 
Other Places in Oceania. . lian. 1, 1942 5, 0.2 14 0.6 ables eee 
aeh Li h e 1,172,053 1.2 4,818 4.8 1,700) “17.4 
Total Ap aS ees 49,742,514 23 198,843 9.0 71,910 ae 


Note: The above statistics incorporate the most recent information available on August 1, e 
TELEPHONES IN LARGE CITIES 


Tele- Per 100 
phones Pop. 


1,923,248 27.6 


Exchange Area 
‘Paris’ (I/1-1939)..0.. Js)2 0... “ 437,139 | 15.! 


5 
; 1,151,704 | 34.2 ||Berlin (¥11/31-1939). .. 12.112 3. 
so0\264 | 32.9 |iLondon ‘peiraagee? 1,100°000 is 
364,204 | 39.5 dapest (1/1-1939) +2] "107;906 6. 
362,051 | 31.5 Rone (1/1-198 O06 te 122,442 9. 
2,428 | 441 |/Amsterdam aa gh03® 67,927 8 
217,367 | 32.0 |lOslo (V1/30-19 73,786 | 17.7 | 
205,676 | 27.3 |}Warsaw.........-. 90,627 70" 
191,872 | 36.7 chase iu 347 ae 
9 33.6 ||Moscow (1/1-1936) . 144,669 | 3.5 
129/296 | 36.4 (1/1-19 Dagerrstcts: 6, 7.0 
i) 19.6 |!Stockholm (1/1-1943) . 200,733 439 } 
‘Ate 310,002 | 910 ||Shaneal (Ex /30-1941) 1022077 330 | 73.3 
Rio de Janeiro... eee wT | 131,384 | 6.6 Ohlone ts oat ra 
3 "42.103 38 SH OBO: © com sttaas occ eee 21 
,639 Johannesburg SIGE of dnd etx ee : 
1586 | 7.7 dney (I/1-1942) . 8 it: ; 
223/817 | 2 3 Honolua (1/ (1/1-1949) 522551" gao1a | 17 


; aga |[Ausbland tO) saaee toe 35,743 | 16.6 
é / . bo Si 


f i 


* 
. 


7 
/- 
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2 on 
. Automobile Registration, Taxes, Gasoline Consumption 1944 
Source: Public Roads Administration; Federal Works Agency 
Motor Fuel Consumed 


py? Registra- Tax Per Gross T: 
. State tions lection yonr 
‘wa : Gallon Collections Total* Highway Highway 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1 
Cents Dollars Gallons Gall ‘Hon 
ie wae | pie | fais | Rees | aa 
oe : 269,902 6.5 101564 172.412 150'038 1Peas 
eee | amiss | ft Tee | “goraas | ier'es9 ae 
geo 3): 499,452 3 6,958 266,800 285,988 3g'509 
: $8 4 4 1/809 41/996 3, 
a 3... 498,996 7 21661 334/114 291/793 30,408, 
woes | fs va | Suse | Suse | es 
1,737,429 3 35,888 1,210,167 ose o3s 208,105 
; R 498, 
703,898 3 15.205 519/841 360R bebe 
99/1 3 , 78 442'847 260,377 175,853 
ee. 438/692 5 12/488 2527158 218,264 30,775 
eS 405,178 7 17/540 255,806 230/099 \ 21/891 
reap tae 196,615 4 4,474 112/684 104/889 474 
ae 56,580 4 10,626 266/203 239,717 23/502 
ae 34,6 3 13/935 495/091 460,955 23/701 
ae. 2: 1,498) 293 3 26,383 1,012,145 800,008 198,597 
ee: 363° 380 é i136 187'735 ste ate 
re . : 174,569 ; 
ERE 837,937 2 10,043 534/09: 481,361 44/733 
161,238 5 : 112/170 77,626 32/911 
401,836 5 10°633 217,064 149/835 63.8 
48,362 4 1/349 35,471 29/049 6,126 
120/850 4 2'337 57,645 54/84 4/2025 
1,002/838 3 18/859 665,276 565,108 ‘61 
113,867 5 4,492 1853 76, 16,037 
a See ee 2,276,526 4 48,336 1,308,019 1,177,620 118,142 
fel AAT 11,149 6 22/302 1938 360, 18.3 
182,112 4 27596 168,587 64,442 101,960 
RE Se. 1,901,807 ae 44744 1,141,417 988/864 135,459 
ee i, 03,135 5.5 16,223 369.458 269/550 vee 
ete 1,028,074 Z Leer | Teeas | 1.019750 30.376 
. eae 928; i 118, ,019,750 90,376 
Ee 173,866 3 2'812 0:39 . * 86,3 98 
3427145 6 11,918 192,578 182/414 7.949 
180.991 4 5.545 141,678 89,745 50,507 
459,499 7 21,688 326,667 285,026 38,512 
1,573,502 4 52/071 1,276,136 1,012,639 50,483 
156,499 4 3,865 98,397 1045 8.919. 
85,24 4 1,786 45,366 42441 2/471 
538,740 5 18/188 366,693 331,099 31/217 
614,053 5 16,397 333,606 307,306 1733 
280,995 5 8/550 162.815 . 1541541 ' 
$32;700 4 18,806 506,557 412/262 87.109 
$3,362 4 2°20 56,334 43,596 il. 
127,259 3 2'891 100,094 98,353 1/360 
30,479,306 4.06 751,448 19,523,552 16,429,668 2,862,379 
. 


231,505,000 gallons. : 
ding taxicabs, 25,466,331; buses, 106,518; trucks and 

Publicly owned, 393,117. 
Total 1943 registrations, 


“#Losses allowed for evaporation, handling, etc., 
_ Registrations above include: Automobiles inclu: 
es 4,513,340; total for private and commercial wel Eageee 

ers, ,099. 


ers and semitrailers, 1,317,378. Motorcycles, 165,675. Dea 


30,499,608. ; 
“Motor fuel consumed, total above includes (in gallons) for private and commercial use, 18,837,161,000; 


public use, 454,886,000. Total 1943 motor fuel consumed, 22,916,821,000 gallons. 
Gross tax collections 1943, $725,628,000. 
U. Ss. AND WORLD MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS BY YEARS : : 
World World World 
U.S. total Jan. 1 U.S. total Jan. 1 VU. S. total 


26,382,321 |37,454,809)|1941 32.557.954|45,376,891 
28,520,559 |40, 560, 167||1942 30,002,606 
Eipie| Ge - 30,041.292|43,078.630 |/1943 ys 
ee 562, Sate 29,942,316 |43,819,92% ||1944 
3 = 31,104.118|45.422.411 ||1945* 


World Production of Rubber 


Source: United States Department of Commerce 


‘ Mexi- 
Middle | Ama- Five nesica 


Middle 
East 


Yr. 
Cai. 


Ama- 
East zon ua- zon 
Valley| yule Valley 


Lo Lo: Long Long 
os ied ; fons tons ns tons tons 
94,013}/1935. . 38 5,031 eae 


i b+ 3. 14 6,1 ; 
341.994)/1936. 333,65 Geol 1,138,308 
7,919) 889,438 


802 1 2b2] S60T)  Bar'9i4|li937 
3 420 sans ei Te 985,141] 13,968] 1,964) 16, 1,017,458 
ee a | Bb1.45 1940.1} 1,353,052 16.318 1.890.661 
1,004.253] 8,903) 9211 1,016,509 ae} 


fese ures, due tothe war. : 
fe United Oates #unoning to 7,200,000 tons of synthetic rubber in 1946, more ie ‘the 


soe 250,000 tons more than the United Stetes produce 
, 
% 


on 


200, 
u rid in an ar before the war,- In the | 
the entire world in any ye ain 19445 


id 


Automobile Production in the United States 
Source: Automobile Manufacturers Association, Detroit, Mich.—Values, Wholesale 


. Passenger Cars Motor Trucks 
; Numbert Valuet 
750° "| "1,336,000" ” 
6,000 9,660,000 
125,800,000 


3,8 3 342 437,132,258 
4,587,400 771,020 566,029,634 
2,784,745 1,645,398,523 571,241 389,436,690 
1,973,090 1,111, 774- 648 |\ 262,417,542 
1,135,491 618,291,168 -| 235,187 136,193,336 1,370,678 5 
1,573,512 762,736,512 346,545 186,069,314 1,920,057 .805,8 | 
2,177,919 1,147,116,195 575,192 320, 143,667 2,753,111 1,467, 259, 362 Bn | 
3,252,244 1,709,425,904 694,690 379,407,751 3,946,934 2'088'833,655 
3,669,528 2,015,646,217 784,587 462,820,474 4,454,115 2'478,466,691 7 
3,915,889 2,304,349,25 893,085 542,921,096 4,808,974 2,847,270,348 
¥ 2,000,985 1,269,765,050 488,100 339,226,639 2,489,085 1,608,991,689 
.| 2,866,796 pie Apr 710,496 502,421,776 3,577,292 2,318 Cee * | 
, 1940* .| 3,692,328 2,422,491,461 777,026 593,731,603 4,469,354 3,016,225,064 | 
1941*° 2.011 3,744,300 2'615,697,373 |1,094,261 | 1,086,925,650 4,838,561 3'702,623,023 - | 
1942, 1943 and 1944 figures not available because of war restrictions. , é. 


*Includes federal excise taxes, also standard equipment in 1937, 1938 and 1939. 


FA substantial part of the trucks reported comprises chassis only, without body; hence the value of 
‘bodies for these chassis is not included. S| 


1 / 


Motor Bus Operations 


a 
Source: Bus Transportation b 
; INTERCITY MOTOR BUS COMPANIES ONLY : ] 
is } Revenue ) Bus- Revenue Bus- | 
Passen-|Bus Com-| Buses Miles Passen-|Bus Com-|} Buses Miles — 
gers in panies Owned Oper- gers in panies Owned 
Year / ated Year 


361,455 30 18,000 893,658]|1943 00) 3,500 28,504 


, 
t 
. 
(ooo) |, ) (000) (000) 
$13,450 18,614 | 853,142|/1942.... lz. 909 2,637 22,710 p94 
376,833 18,420 | 892'955!/1944 (Est) 1,162" B00 3'850 30,675 1,492) 


CITY OR LOCAL COMPANIES ONLY (IN CITIES AND TO SUBURBAN POINTS) 


1934... .)1,809,300 805 17,580 | 587,600 1940. Penis $20, 570 
1935. . . 2,084,100 800 | 19,250 | 690,600]/1941-.*! |4°544,012 800 | S7'aas |1908/868. | 
1936. . ; .|2,571,000 815 22, 000 750,000]|1942; . |. |6,500, 600 900 44/111 |1/453/000 | 
| Be | Re aso S| eee Cea 
aj ghh 38.200 746 g2.g00) | S8au0 (Bst) |8}510; 000 1,150 48,200 |1,574,000 


REVENUE PASSENGERS 
Totalin Siaheseene Z| 


Year i) Gity & City Intercity Line Haul ‘a 

Suburban Service uve Cosi 3 a a 

DADE cic Wisiesie sts v > 3,820,570.000 | 361.455,000 | 4,182,025,000 3 ‘| 
ji ea 44,012,000 | 376,833,000 | 4'920'845,000 2031000 Lops Tre eee 

ee 6,500,600,000. | 617,000,000 | 7;117;600, 2 7,119'600,000 _ 
Tee oe 7,377,000,000 | 953,000,000 | 8.330,000,000 none’ 8'330,900,000 

ABGAN(HIAL).. cisiccie woes « 8,510,000,000 | 1,162,000,000 | 81672,000,000 none 8,672,000,000 


PASSENGER CARRIERS 
Source: The Interstate Commerce Commission 


Year Ended December 31 1941 1942 ° i 1944, 
Number of carriers reporting. ................. 4. 4 
1 ae of ape a ii ai é ae TO Ore Shei eine Beas 
assenger intercity revenue...................... 
Leal and suburban ee ey #280, 86, a $308, 33 bat $338, oor 711/$385, bar 103 
er oF Special bus reyenu ,233,051| | 7,353,925 
Total operating revenue... 19fT1T SO 525062 444 
ore expense. Fess sbi i oo tek oe 216,862,216 
Bussulien 4 mtorr Ine aorviod vs... /yeka ch yee i: 671,432 497 848" sth ize 
pus rales in tenes peat pad eee? service. ite siaie eae geen Paeaal 
ercity, ¢ r or, special service.....| 18,803,555] 21,202,344 
Couiapaaan pos. bus-truck Eariogs M8 ie sagen) 8 oO e aes mare 
c ne servic ,163, 
Intercity eh me pescengare revenue passengers’ |. ): | sto, ea < pri pang bg Me 
Intercity charter or special revenue passengers. ..@..| 5,654,607|" i2,011,7 778 


\ mid ' ; 4 . 


id Bee ty: ‘United States—Census of Manufactures 651 
MANUFACTURES . 
Chief, American Manufactures \ 


+ United States Bureau of the Census; N.E.C. designates not elsewhere classified; data are for 1939. 
7 Wage earners (Cost of mater., etc./ Value of products, 
Rank Dollars 


_All industries, aggregate... . . . |184,230/7,886,507)...... 32,160,106,681|...... 


Industry No 


otor vehicles, bodies, parts....... < 2,720,561,158 ey 


ee]. works and rolling mills....... 368,904 1,572,471,554 
otton broed woyen goods. . . . 431,023,433 é F x 
wwrollls. veneer ‘mills...... i 280,009,254 
ear (except rubber) 388,439,102 
and other bakery s , 
(except biscuit, crackers, pretzels) 
Woolen and worsted ufactures. . 


Household furniture except uphol- 
oe ee 
’s, boys’ suits, coats, overcoats. 


eg 5} 187,326,472 
Shipbuil 153,415,481 
Rayon broad woven goods 20 177,442,588 
ning mills not sawmills 62,8: 
‘aperboard containers N. E. C..... 


‘osiery seamless 

fachine-shop products, N. E. C... 
Chemicals N- a ae Pee 
Dyeing and finishing textiles....... 
Gray-iron, semisteel 


ye ee 112,543,601 
ol 30 349,556,866 


mt i Tol a 
‘ferrous metals, except aluminum. . 

tted underwear:..--.-.+--+-+- 
Mmdtcol..:...-2ucess 


172,437,165 
‘“gar-conditioning units 309} 35,1 150,462,662 


oe daa to a 


neosessece eee eeneee 


ork N. 
cal powe 


819,158,396 
811,068,315 

27,033,202 
144,736,646 


ee ye iti Rate. 


nays . 4 . Rat <oy > Ser 
j : . Fie let oy 5 T RS 
j ; : : ; ba FR Ge 


~ é wie 


United ‘States—Census of Mesapeatnee® 


Wage earners [Cost of mater., 


Now ‘er 
fake Aye. no.) Rank Dollars 


Wood eae N.E.C. 

Wire drawn from purchas 

_ Industrial machinery N. E. A 
' Wire drawn from purenased, rods .. 

i Industrial machinery N. BE. C...... 
Textile machinery ..... Ce ee 
Steam panes Cecio: Sere Oe 

» Converte: pape products, N. E.C.. 
Ronalcoha ¢ beverages .. 
Oven coke and coke-oven ‘byproducts 
Periodicals: publishing, printing . 
Women’s, children’s, infants’ under- 
wear of silk ape Tayon 


90,627,640 
124,581,725 
145,696,194 
550,802,313 


pressors 
Power boilers and associated products 
Boot, shoe cut stock and findings... 
- Corsets and allied garments........- 7 65 40,104 
‘Sheet-metal work not ~specifically ; 
70,981.079 


Te 


ery butter. 
Clocks, watohes, and parts 
RWAGLHCASOR)23 Gc. ' 2-50. -- 0+ 
Automotive electrical equipment... 
Conerete products... ...........- 
. Photographie apparatus and mate- 
Trials (except ienses)............. 
Construction and similar machinery 
(except mining, oil field, and tools) 
Aluminum products (including roll 
and draw.), N. iB. C..:35--.....% 
Signs, advertising novelties... 2... 
ee products, wo 


 aelenal 


CE SE ee See eer ke 
: 90 i ,686, 
ty Se eee 130, 166,312 
bt LORY eS eee 120 . 98,975,454 
ee draperies, bedspreads... .. iS 
_ Canned fish, mollusks............- 
Skee cresin and ices.............5.. 
‘Tnsula 70,124,571 
oi) hy Sa eee ee 24,909,824 
104,883, 
ee ass Se 1 ite: 3 


Fabricated plastic products, N. E. C. 
Batteries, storage, primary......... 
bustion engines.,.... 
tring ces and cyl Ce ere 
_ + Poultry «Segoe pa acking...... 
Bolts, nuts, ers, rivets Dot made 
- in rolling mills 14, 38,748,757 
Cane sugar refining . 292,917,795 
ee pocketbook per naes,¢ : 
REPRE e5hi Ues bars. «j~'> ; 32,877,638 
a ae 13,979) 140 © 31,949,526 
oe 30,506,708 
26,689,795 
161.002,676] 40 


‘ re sees 7. 
Cotton thread 
gooey ee enone 28 
coats and garmen } > 
Oil field ery tools . oF Bt 3 6 ‘ 183" 977, 1337 
‘Caskets, coffins.......... sh 66 70, 353, ras 
Silk throwing and spinning . 78 
Silverware and plated ware. t 
Cordage and twine...... 
Textile bags, not made in textile mills 
Office furmiture.........0.. 0050.0 
ay es, other meat products, not ‘ 
ne me le P pone A eee 60 37 sahil 345 
welry (precious metals).......... 4, 667) 
yon si s, ehildren's eee anaes 34,006,088 1 A 
* wear of cotton and flannelette 21,944,368 37,184,478 
Wood preserving.............. 14,2 4 ‘i 4 
Paper ad except made in paper 7. 77,264 nO 295, se 
eer us awe SRA eee 53,964,442 


10,808] 16 38,921,990] 


TRAD USE cas ce 10,646 
Housefurnishings (except. curtains, 46,742,013 


i pated be gaureads) eine h Sy _ 10,623 ih 67, 521, Ned 


TY a 


- * i 


‘United States—Manufactures;) by States, Industrial Areas 653 


Industry . ee, Wage earners (Cost of mater., etc.) Value of products 
tab. Dollars [Rank| Dollars {Rank 


74 | 134,396,017] 98 
55,785,016] 191 | 


ae ’ 


85 84,951,372 
ipecial industry machinery N. E. © gtyry 
feat cosmetics, toiler prepara- ans 19,836,848 


Se ECGS sb ep ae Go oun 36. 58,509,926 147,465,585} 85 
Opitainic goods 91 14,209,313] 5 "954, 
ENS ; 209, 44,954, 

phe ors and glass products. 2.22... \ O15 26,454,765 ? #e'888 408 308 


There were no censuses since 1939 because of the war. 


MANUFACTURES BY STATES, 1939 : q 


No. . Wage vi aes in Cost of Value of 
Earners Year Materials Products - 
$92,018,670 | $327,287,079 $574,670,690 
p 65,488,191 97,529,481 


= 
a 

? 
oe 
AT 
= 
1S] 
eS 


. Ore... 

© 

“North Carolina. St 
‘North Dakota. : "351 2'809 2, 901, 231 as eeie 
hor : ; ; 209 "312,168,499 


ieeode isiand.......... 11460 | ° 275 : 
South Carolina... -.... 331 6,983 86 616,24 397,512,863, 
Bilatdiecees ¢ > 
Brine: ; "661, 728,087,825 


7, Fi S ae 
2BE 1947, ein 1,604,506,797 ' 
4,755,511 ,790,970 45,416,813 
ee 
5,089,940,916 160, 81 56,843,024,800 


184,230 7,886,567 


MANUFACTURES IN INDUSTRIAL AREAS, 1939 


Wages in Cost of 
ear Material 


Value of 
Product 


Area 


Dol! Priest 
r CES: iw cow ewosce Nica sores z 184,230 %; 886 5,567 9, 089, 040, 916) 32,160, 106, 681/56,843,024,800 
_- ae Sotal mere Kcss ane s- 98,377\4, "311,567| 5, °552,128,053) 18, ? 656,916,279|33, Peery coh 
a ee 


905,220, 
702, 620) O18 
co, Oa ; 110,964,281 

Care Shee 2 $47 107,944, 195 829, 223; 979 


Se nvdlececrsoreces 


424,117 
> ! 2 30.6e6'927|, 138,871,123 Eo ehaas 


430,271,715 
4542764625 
294,511,708 


101) 
; 46,162,848) ° 228). Cite 2451190'248 
31,452 oo 187.02 66'821,221) 132,922,225" 


EE 


Production of Eleetrit Knergy in vahied U. S. 
; Source: The Federal Power Commission e. 
Electric Energy Produced Fue! Cuasumed in the Year. 


Calendar | f 
Year : Internal j 
Total Hydro Steam |Comb’t’n Coal Oil 
\ 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 Short 4d 
w. hrs. | Kw. hrs Kw. hrs, w. hrs, tons Is } 
22,233, “423 43,223,181 294,533) 40.217,000 4,000) a 
31,737,724] 62,277°888 635,985) 42,910,000 0 363; 000 130, 307, Q 
39'034,152| 58,649,829 780,092| 34,807,000] 11,393,000] 125,239,000 
39,516,274] 71,755, a 909'030] 42:025,000] 14,119,000]156,080,000 9% 
44'489/183| 76.329.917| 1,017,713 oo 766,000} 14.143,000 10 
44,834,410} 70,727,426 1,119,587 40,212,000 13,077,000) 170,688,006 : 
44,021,631 oo ria 941] 1,307,478] 46,223,000] 17,423,000|191,13 Do 
47,752,627 4,653| 1,557,285] 53,398,000] 16,772,000) 183,157,000 1% 
61,261,768 ite 36. *508| 1.631.704] 64,756,000] 20,248,000/ 205,156, é 
64,179,359]123,356,138} 1,645,662) 68,421,974] 15,281,418/238, 735, 9 
73,942,550|145,268,233| 1,758,758) 79,672,845] 18,035,566) 305,593, 
74,032,525|154,782,875| 1,921,088| 82,314,115] 20, 866,491/359.766, 2 : 
- Number of residential pamionmecs in 1944 of the Power Concerns, Inc.; Tennessee Valley Authority; | 


Wash.; Bonneville Administration; Oontario, Canada; was 27, 365,000. Totaled $1,090,917 Bs 
- The installed “capacity (kilowatts) of electric utility generating plants as of December 31, 1944, 
hydro, 14,604,264; steam, 34,606,662; internal combustion, 1,064,451; total, 50,275,377. 
éliminary data on combined utility and industrial ‘production’ of electric energy for 1944 sho 
+ a total of 279,489,018,000 kilowatt-hours and total capacity of 61,990,866 kilowatts. 
‘ Electric operating 1 revenues of the larger privately owned utilities totaled $3,110,153, 000 for 1944, 


Tacoma, 


ves Farm Population, April, 1940 and 1944. 


eae Source: Federal Bureau of the Census 


1944 1940 i} 1944 | 
_. Age and Sex Farm Farm Age and Sex Farm ! 
\ - 4 
+ Fotal, all ages...) 25,630,000 30,390,000 20-60 .26.).n s Lae ets 580,000 1,390,000 — | 
(nder 14 years. .... 7,740,000 »940,0 ZO SBR ic. cian 2,960.000 3,790,000 
14 and over........ 17,890,000 21,450,000 45 0 4. &. .. dou gigs 2,780,000 2,990,000 | 
i Si us bt eS See . YS ona S anieae. 65 and over...... 1,120,000 1,130 000 
2 eS 2 ZOU. * Female, allages.| 12,730,000 14,380,000 
ri = aa 2) COR Os 5:210,000 rye ay Under 14 years. * A die 80,000 4°380/000 a | 
eo Ea Aa eee 000 5,540,00 14 and over........ 8,950,000 10,000,000 © 
and over...... 0,000 1,980,000 UO. beeen 1,490,000 1'920,000 
ere : Male, all ages. . Fe cen gat 16,010,000 20 tar 24. 8% #2. os 900.090 5 "140,000. ; 
: Under 14 years..... 3,960,000 4'560,000 25 to 44........-. 3,290,000 3. 540, ay 
ey weand Over. ec 2). s,s 8,940,000 11,450,000 45 0066... 24. ce ae 30,000 2,550,000 A 
1 DESC eS aes | 1,500,000 2,150,000 65 and over...... 840,000 "850, 000 
* 4944 figures are official estimates. 
inf ; Re ee ee ee ; 
Crop Lands of the World / 4 
: ‘ Source: International Year Book of Agriculture } 
ia: Arable Arable F 
Country land Country land Country ama 
; 4 1 oe acres 
' ~ 5,854 
an 446 
38,968 
Swit Jand . Bd in 
f? zerlan ; ndia (British Prov.)| 310, 585 
te S.S.R. 553,296 India (Ind. S 
Uialted xcingdon MEK Po Lees kite ie 
Englan ales... " Java and Madura...| 19,269 
i Scotland........: 2,968 Syria and Lebanon . |) 13) 338 
Northern Ireland. .. 1,114 ALKOY it Wee eaten / 19; 143 
i sraacsinria reba 431 rica 
or merica Alperiaed <.7y eer 3 g 
Canada. i. ......++. 58,269 mone pa ee ie 
uatemala......... ditt Frenet , fh 
a || Mee] A |) 
; nited States... . | t} 31 Uni re ; 
Luxemburg .. “Toe 274 South America Augeronen At seen 
7; ‘Netherlands. /.2>¢ ee 2,412 Argentina...:...... 62,818 Australia. ....... . 29,343 
Norway ...../..... 2:058 Brasil ds ax udsseiaes 22,968 New Zealand.:.....) 2,046 
aa There are no reliable figures for any year later than 1936. Are 
j Coal-Mine Disasters in the’ United States 
Date Location of Mine | Killed Date Location of Mine | Killed — 
1|Scofield, Utah....... 200 M 30 
19|Coal Creek, Tent 184 Milica: OWton eed ee 
10 Johnstown,’ Pa 112 Dugger, Ind. ae aed 28° 
30/Hanna, Wyo. 169 Boissevain, Va. . ia 38 
25)Cheswick, Pa. See ya’. Yancey Ky. ‘; 23 
20/Virginia City, Ala.) } 108 Moweaqua, Til)? 12)? 54 
6|Monongah, Va.. N° 361 Birming am, 
19|Jacobs Creek, Pa,...| 239 ° Grundy, Va. 
28 arenenna, PAG beng 154 4|Providence, K 
13 Cherry, Uh oo... oa 259 Bartley, W. V 
Littleton, Ala....... 
As Beran yon, Ras pee he aM He  Claireviie, a 
awson, N. M...... d » 
A 28|Wecles, W. Paces 181 Cadiz oaks 
arch 2|Layland, W. Va..... 112 Osage, W. Va. 
April). 27|Hastings, Col...) 121 Pursglove, W. Va i 
Feb) -°8|Dawson, N- MM...) 120 7|Red. Lodge, Mont... | 
‘|March 8|Castle Gate, Utah.) /| 171 La Follette, Tenn... . 
April 28) Benwood. W aes wanlluke Ua Sayreton, Ala,..... “ ie 
+ May. 20|Mather, Pa. ..,....| 198 6|Bellaire, Ohio... 221! 
: ea aisteet 
Dec. - 17} MeAlester, Okla. 61 Supayride. Pee 


‘Ss ™ 2-4 
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‘- +. United States—Public and Private Debts 


FINANCE, WEALTH, DEBT, TAXATION. 
Net Debt in the United States, by Years 


Source: United Stafes Department of Commerce and United States Department of Agriculture 
OUTSTANDING NET PUBLIC AND PRIVATE DEBT [Billions of dollars] 


a Public eee D 
pr: Public Fed, | State py Long-term) yk 5a Ps 
_ Year | private. Gov. and : 
end total | Total and local 

” Fed. 


190.4 29.5 14.8 14.7 160.9 93.6 51.1 9.4 67.3 
175.7 32.4 16.5 15.9 143.3 91.6 50.2 9.1 51.7 
168.3 35-0 18.2 16.8 133.3 88.1 49.1 8.5 45.2 
161.7 37.3 20.5 16.8 124.4 83.2 47.8 (ey 41.2 
161.0 38.9 23.0 15.9 122.1 79.1 44.5 7.6 43.0 
163.2 41.9 26.0 15.9 121.3 ay bk | 43.5 7:4 44.2 
169.0 45.6 29.5 16.0 123.4 75.4 42.4 Romain 48.0 
171.1 47.2 31.4 15.8 123.9 7§.2 43.4 7.0 47.7 
168.6 48.4 32.7 15.7 120.2 77.4 44.7 6.8 42.8 
172.7 50.9 34.9 16.0 121.8 77.3 44.3 6.6 44.5 
179.0 53.1 36.9 16.2 125.9 77.4 43.6 6.5 (48.5. 
200.4 64.1 47.8 16.3 136.3 78.5 43.5 6.5 57.8 
247.8 109.3 |* 93.6 15.7 138.5 77.1 43.0 6.1 61.4 
302.8 161.8 147.0 14.8 141.0 74.8 41.9 5.6 66.2 — 
361.7 219.1 205.0 14.1 142.6 73.4 40.9 5.3 69.2 
GROSS AND NET PUBLIC DEBT [Millions of dollars] ; 7 
Item 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 1944. 
| Gross public debt...... 53,560/56,988|61,067|63,828 |}66,225|70,008 |73,725|87,938|137,709 197,515 |259,671 


' Federal Government an 


phe a> 30,557|34,406/37, 286|39,439|41,961/45,040)58,020/108,170 165,878|230,630 
naa é 27'944|29/596|33.699/36,715|38,911|41,465|44,472|57,533|107,308)164,508/228,891- 


d 

Treasury bills). ... - 27,386)28,868|33,067|34,488|35,755/37,234|39,102/50,551 98,276|151,805|282,565 

Special issues to Gov- , { feist, 
ernment agencies and 


‘ 4 ih. idee Pas 


trust funds....-.... 5 2 632| 2,227) 3,156} 4,231) 5,370] 6,982] 9,032) 12,/703)-16,326 ~~ 


' Non-interest beari 
cluding magure: 
ebt on which interest 


in ; 
has ceased) .......-- 496} 568 1,370| 1,739) 0 


ury holdings...-...-- 6,948] 7,210} 8,051) 8,439 12,945 11,570 - 


ies ret 1,152] 1,082]°1,170] 1,276 7,835] 8,639 
5'871| 5,796] 6,128] 6,881) 7,163 5,4 5,110}. 2,931 .. 


18,692 1471 P 


2 ee ee 04/19, 
z oe ; ees | 
"Local government. . ers $359] 2°345| 2:282| 2/219] 2'156| 2,046| 1/846] 1,634| 1,694 

'. 


1,949; 1, 1,860] 1,837| 1,813] 1,787/~ 1,701 3). 1,465 
1/948] 2,022] 2,202) 2,382) 2, 2,770| 2,853 * 2,700 
15.502|16,617|17,875|19,123|20,647 23,811| 28,391 40,567 © 


24,450| 31,825] 37,160 


\ 


16,503] 21,672 


954 145 


; encies from other| / 
Gate agencies...... 238] 366 ag. 8,508 
Loans receivable by Fed- ' es 
\ yy agencies from pub-| _ 7,750| 7,946 8898) 


ate 
ment holdi 3,4 
3,993] 4,035 A07 
* and local oe Gayest seen - 1.454 1,530| 1/535} 1,533 1,373 
kin fUNGA. <i.)-:24- 0 ear 1 6 632| 637 iy 6 306} _ 247 
SRN HOWE oa. ceia'a- tis cle : 898 898] 1, 1,126 


3| 2,463] 2,500) 2,36% 2,034 
ens ‘ a] 2258] Kara] Kamo) Tass] ate) cae] uggs 

2 ge aoe 0 (300) 1 | 
r: cmiic debt... : $25| 45 Sosl47 ait 350 50,885|53,078\64,127|109,318| 161, 784|219, 104 - 
eral Government and), 471. 9731 29,582)81,387|52,668)34,882|36,867|47,707| 93,569/146,098 205080 
x 15,682116,003/16,211|16,330| 15.749) 14,786 14,064 
te LSet pea] 17236] 1.389| 1860]. 1,670] -f,313). 1,426 

goal government a ea 


(co yi F — ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ul 
school, nd spe US 14,377114,365114,583 14,527 14,429114,767|14,822\ 14-4707 


C woscerss 


j . x 


Y 


f 
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United States Revenues and Expenditures 
Source: United States Treasury Depa 
‘General and Special Accounts 


; ipts: a 
Riernal revenue: income tax: withheld by employers...........-- $10, 289 249,960.92 a 392, sa 506. 


GIEDCE Daye cera cs are iecte tie’ sive = oes sos e+ oes wipe wrwielas para ee 24,883,801,412.50) 26, 262;06 5,345. 
Ss Riisoeinneows internal TOVeMUG.... 5-2. cur se nee le alge eS ae 6,949,449,280.90| 5,291, 039) 059. 


. Social security taxes: 
Employment PAX GRPCSTML UC so Litre ay'chd.« a oo aralqniel ie wiNptoue aia S Pura Se 
Tax'on employers of 8 or More........-.-.-- < 
Taxes upon carriers and their employees 
a ag unemployment insurance contributions. . 
EL OLE eS en ea 
Miscel pects receipts: 
Proceeds of Government-owned securities: 


. Principal—tforeign obligations... ... 2... 2.6.6. ree cece ee eee 99,272.63 
‘mniteresh—toreien obligations, .. 2... eae ee de ee ee etre es 3047227.17 
ll SSS Sa ee oe be ave teeiate tes pertain enya sistas f 121,387,583.53 

is ea evel tolls, ete. . Nev ee plate blblye ay 5 Ve Siateies Sone Aiticin nit 

Seigniorage..........-. 

Other. Pat belienoous Z 


Go casieakaaiiad 45,408,442,028. 
1,282,969,759:85| 1,259,515,059.95 


' Total receipts.......... 
: Deduct: Net pe propeniarn to Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund: 


ab Net! receipts ............. 46,456,554,579.71 
ty Expenditures: 
1. General: 
'. Departmental (not otherwise Glansificd 278 oe the ates oD he 892,386,901.76 
’ Agriculture Department: 
Farm Credit Administration. .... aehks gitlnrcteistele.s pis weal sre-mik OH ors 3,438,324.03 
» Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation... .:..........-++.+-++5. 1,372,001.09 
Mederaland Danks Lovie ee ee eee Gee en eee a59,114, Bet 26 
Forest roads and trails......... Be ere As ee eer igo is 6 ae 6,899,290.90 
Hi . Rural Electrification Administration. .................-...... 11,130,384.89 
y War Food Administration: 
eben Agricultural Adjustment Agency. ........-..-----. 2. eee eee 281,336,092.90 
; Commodity Credit Corporation—Restoration of capital 
Phy ; ca apa: (aS ee oe een hes ees are @256,764,881.04]........ Je a 
ars iar security. Administration. . 2. 2... nee een eee ene 25,719, 267.4 5, 0: 
os 4 SMC ECIEBESIAUCISTIEIOIS! 2S. iy. 2 Ge nis =e bev eo alt bs balmaiemns stench o 25,699,181. b171,148,495.0 
we oh apeetion and Mxtension Service... .. 5... desscieess 042'362/606.1 
eA ot fe ots, te 5 ie rear ie x, loam bee sea ee ae uy 783, 160.36 11,118,460. 


Civilian Conservation Corps........ Rie Paw CL ats cea ee \ @50,386. 169,887.0' 
Social Security MRNA CLs 8, FAN are Pictatts 4G seins’ dT 15 ee aw fate we ibe, vs Coll A454, 666, 454. a4 write 443° 901.57 
lS ST oS ee eee 94,216,042.93 ,739,685.75 


fl er 
' Federal Works Agency: 


Public Buildin s Adminstration 45,857,177.43 1 4 
Public Roads Administration ... -|  49,010,277°68 80.048 400-4 
i 4 Public Was Administration,. : 123,379.1 
a Dy Dh Projects Administration. ; 186,619. 39 
‘ i Ts CCE ARE aa aR bene es ot 5,104,859.13 
; “Taterlor ee pees x 
pe) EUR ETELE ROTA EOIOOR: (ss nto! fe coca og a)oi3 0 appa kage ob Seay cele au als 49,705,968.02 
' National Housing Agency: 0 
x _ Federal Housi PPR RIntPAtOnl /Ah:tica «eijciast> Ieee bie Geelecs ee 166,149.77 
: ae Public poang PARITDOVIGY des. phn voile eb SwibS aoe ee ote 8,906,639.28 
a TEN SEEN OSE: 5 5 cng vs KIC Nip g's Bla obs 0 en u on aw alert teres wih 2) 839,530.10 
PAD ATONOADAD Go ie ee bes Ln aie ale ee dp cep eee al 8)891}507.14 
| ‘ ‘ost Office Department (deficiency) (prior years)................ 9) 768.53 
Oe ad Retirement Board ; 5, 932) 491.39 
xe iver and harbor work and flood control........-....-......45- 141,837,858.84 
) si tennessee Valley Authority... 0.0.60... ccc nee eee ees } 20067,994.04 
- titer i ney tk ee pant debt ‘ 
Tk est on the public debt. .............65 Bish 5 Siena ar . 3, 4: 
Refunds of taxes and duties... ........... 6.000 ee eee vf 1 oie 880" O8y, 30 
Veterans’ PUTT EEEMULONA. y phates |v Cink bs W uk vine niet ve wh ee are ges °"934,147,191.32 
" ply atsa -) VU rs seg horns arabes sisaks Ge ea Meni § week *8,750,5' 
Ty War War activities: ‘ stay id 
Pi MUMCUDREMGL OG aviv 6 cca eceseds {ish hvsieict.s es. Saath Ee 5 4 
Nery PREM DOIOTLU Le Wstahuia.- Ins A’ois hb vie Se Dein! am aigiv'w a Sielels sa Gy tied 30! Oar ioe 1sete 
A eae DUREEREOORLONAGUE © Si 5p t\e)s os iswine paw vev avec ne cele qe ks 
deral Security Age§cy......... Bi Oe Ree ED Ba ees,” 
i at SEMIS TOOREE AROBOS ss neck fest by icotwnave eee hunwae ins vee 
ational Housing Agency. 
‘Treasury Department............ 
United eee Maritime Commissio: 8 
War Shipping Administration... ... 2;041,8991324.96 
TRTOEOMOMITA a Sk wks y ies sins so tines 140,355,437.46). 0. 0S... 
Payments Tor piesa Nations Relief and Rehibilitation A Pe hes 
MRRMIMIGLTATON CeO sua ek si cede Pend ohne eee Green dit P \. 118,638,15612)_.. 2 2 eee 
RRM RMl W's isin. »'v's chan ve oe cicempaaichiestsiee ny lasibe 1,022) 309,210.58 ; 
DEMMSTARERAR OE ROY, Peder ts iad 954m As Ave cind SEIe els aula ty a ete aie : 
mi, Rev. ol ving 1 i ds Gist 7 j 90,029,145,512.84| 87,038, 671,937.86 
‘arm Cre ROAEIBEATION ¢. . Sivisie:t's vind eate baw as Nei ars oie be RO 44 
Public Works Administration: 22/222/22/2222200NIINTIIE biaias FER ESE Oi a8, 218} 
PSARETRMN CON A i ecaccibaclous 2.0 lyin’ slice ees heise ehihraeh PRC BAe 

TY. Transfers to trust accounts, etc.: Pa SL es ee, 

Adjusted service certificate fund... 2.0... . cca cece eee ese cece 9,000,000.00 ; 

_ ,Pederal contributions to District of Columbia (United States share)|. 6,000,000.00} " ’ ° ~ 6,600,000. 
Government employees’ retirement funds (United States share) 196,762'500.00 i 
National service life insurance fund..............-... if, 116, 524, 685. 3 101; 208.9 
seh of Distribution (surplus commodity stamps). a ¢ 294:026.50 

MIPORAMOtITGMeNt ACCOUNE. 2 Loi oes id leone ceded ht ad 308,817,000.00 pee "720 07000. 
a Railroad unemployment insurance administration fund transfers ' 

1H tO oll saree trust fund (act. Oot. 10, 1940)....... 0.2.00... ae’ 948, ae 00). 1 699, 7 

}. c BEMMOLGU GAS orthd Sapp kin oii a's «cece sed c« diata ioral A oud Leal eyoch vile aoe 5,758,371.93) | _ 556)110, 
Total expenditures (excluding mene debt retirem 
Y. Public debt cette Aitkin ing fun fund, ete MER he ‘ ay e mae nee too 0a 3540884 oe Rae 


\ 


‘ : ' 
# % | 


United States—Public Debt; Gold Reserves 


“gBxcess ot ices ha a not available on account of changes in classificati st is 

ou tne Jane Gy the ORE RANI FA Se. safits: Off of Distibe 

jon: "reanster or G4 os and $317, 327,996.11 capital ae ae to applicab’ :, EA ear: ae a 

a eat Ce ay 1, Martin 

Boerieon: cing funds by the U. S. Maritime 
, 


Public Debt of the United States 


Source: United States Treasury Statements 
Per 


.~ Per 
June 30 Gross Debt Cap. June 30 


Gross Debt Gross Debt 


Dollars. ’ Dollars. t ollrs. | 
2. 138, 453, eee 63.1 20 ute y i 1934....] 27, O33. rin 5414} 2 ; 


Bislese = 9 }S 2 563 8 nee 5,116| 538.5! 
Pasa >: « 1.83 29. 931, A “2 "] 136.696,090,330|1008:34 . J 
" "| 11225,145,568| 11.96//1930..... 5 z 1944. |? || 201,003,387,221|1448.56 a 
3 ° si “1 11] 258'682;187;410 1853. OL . 
=o js 
OWNERSHIP OF U. S. GOV’T. SECURITIES, DIRECT AND FULLY GUARANTEED (In Millions) _ 
? : | Held by U. S. Privately held ‘ 
a Government 
i Total agencies and | Held by é Other investors 
_ End of |interest-| trust funds |Federal Com- |Mutual | Insur-. tt 
month |bearing Reserve | Total | mercial |savings ance |Market-| Non- 
securi- |Special] Public | Banks banks | banks com- able |market- 
issues | issues panies | issues able 
issues 
2,295 2,466 | 38,338 | 16,550 3,110 6,500 9,400 2,800 5 
D 2,250 2,184 | 40,556 ,760 3,220 6,900 9, 3,100 
4941-June 36 2,184 | 44,081 | 20,100 430 7,000 9,400 4,200 
942- Jun / Boe | z258 | siete | 2788 | seer | g300 | 101700 | 18/000 
-June| 76,51 7,885 ae ~63, 26, 7 , 5 4 
B une 1 3,218 6.189 | 93,152 | 41,373 4.559 | 11,300 | 14,800 | 21,100 
1943-June 2 Ht 3,451 7.202 | 117,948 | 52,458 5,290 13,100 | 18,700 | 28,400 
: ‘Dec.| 16 4,242 11,543 aay 59,842 6,09) 15,100 | 23,700 
1944-June| 201,05 tid bar 14:901 | 167,061 431 7,30! 17, rite 30,700 | 43,300 " 
Dec.| 230,361 | 16,326 34 18,846 | 189,841 
| = aT 


_ UNITED STATES GOVERN 


public issues public issues 


ee Marketable ie 

ay + h-4 

39 = 2 

5 | Ss a) 1% ac} 4 

oo be > a4 > BP Des pe 2 

ay | =e 5 |28o| 5 3 5o3 ga] wes 

=ad =& @ Gia! aa a2 a on B=| 2% 

ae Sue Sa qo] so e¥ ad & ae eS 

$8) | 338 eg |t-8| 25 | 28 24% 88 383 

BS | Ras BS 633 | ea | HS BSS Zo |eS8 | 
1,302 6,383| 26,555} 3,166) 2,905).....- 5,498 
igs 1A) eg 6,178 5 5,901 
1,603 5,698 6,360 
2,002) -2s 25 997 
2/50: 689 ‘ 
6,6 863 
11,8 , 168 i" 
13,072 |22,843/11,175 


ary 
rs 
~ 
oo 
rs 
oe 
00 
iS 
is 
Ne 
bx 
& 
On 


199, 40 
"401|23,039| 91,585|50, '917/40,361 
630|228,891/161, '648| 16,428|30,40 a 039) Bo eal og/926145,586 


" Dece.|230, 
4 5-June|258,682 256,357 '181,319117,041 34,136 


Gold Reserves of Central Banks and Covert 
Source: horas Reserve Board; figures show millions of dollars; at par of exchange 
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658 United States—Corporate Debt; Banks, Number, Deposits pe 
Gross and Net Corporate Debt = =, — 1 


Source: United States Treasury Department, U. S. Department of Commerce and Interstate Commer 
Commission (in millions of dollars) ' 
Item 1934 1935 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 1942 1943 


Gross Corporate Debt 
coupo 2,537191,699|92,445|92,167|88,618)88,767|90,943|99,067|106,403|111,366|110, 
opera rations. ee ter lb 37146 8 943153'089| 52°479| 517362| 50118 


Ree ee Se ne Or 


Long-term. ........-- .|55,167|53,922/52 53,532/54,83 3) : 4 
Shorten Bebe als picthiats 37370 37,777 40, 299)38,635}33,788 34, 629/37, 700 45,978] 53, "924 60,004 
Notes and accounts 
\ payable..........-; 25,724|25,867|27,000|25,486|21,536/22, 102/22,694/26,076) 26,180] 27,568 
fi Other, ine. tax liability 11.646]11,910| 13,299 13,149] 12,252|12,527|15,006/19,902| 27,744) 32,436 
Railway corporations. . .|18,520|18,495/18,474|18,792|18,931|19,102|19,221/ 19,266 19,642} 20,047 
Longeierm... SS as a 16,793 16,638|.16,398| 16,663) 16,648) 16,614/16,593|16,346| 15,942) 15,308 
Short-term........:...| 1,727| 1,857] 2,076] 2,129] 2,283] 2,488] 2,628] 2,920) 3,700 4,739 
Notes and accounts 
payable. 685 691 683 632 629 633 500 529 584 855) 
No Other, inc. ‘tax liability 1 1042) 1,166| 1,393] 1,497] 1,654] 1,855} 2,128) 2,391} 3,116) 3,884 
nrailwa : “ 
APR Siehorations ae Sea 74,017|\73,204|73,971|73,375| 69,687 |69,665|71,722|79,801| 86,761) 91,319 
A bong-term............ 38°374|37,284|35,748|36,869|38, 182|37,524136,650|36,743| 36,537| 36,054 
See Short-term. -../.).-... 35,643 /35,920/38,223/36,506/31,505/ 32, 141/35,072|43,058| 50,224) 55,265 
‘ .Notes and accounts . 
payable........... 25,039 )}25, 176|26,317|24,854|20,907|21,469/22,194\25,547| 25,596) 26,713 
Other, inc. tax liability) 10,604)/10,744/11,906|11,652/10,598}10,672/12,878)17,511| 24,628) 28,552 
i \Intercorporate Debt 
_ Fotal, all corporations ,|17,183|17,053)16,573/16,533/15,585 15,367|15,424|15,985| 16,424) 16,701 
Bong-term, .2.....-.... 10,662|10;464| 9,729}10,125 10,127 9,864) 9,621} 9,569) 9,520) | 9,425 
Short-term. ..........- 6,521| 6,589 6,844| 6/408] 5/458] 5,503} 5,803] 6,416] 6,904] 7,276 
m. 
| Railway corporations. ..} 3,237| 3,267; 3,034) 3,467) 3,498) 3,516| 3,492) 3,442) 3,447) 3,476 
Eong-term . i305. .5. 2. 3,019} 3,031] 2,776} 3,201] 3,209) 3,201} 3,161] 3,087] 3,074) 3,064 
i WMLOFE-CEFM 50... sy swe 218 236 255 266 289 315 331 355 373 412 
» Nonrailway 
pop rerione . |13,946|13,786/ 13,542) 13,066) 12,087) 11,851) 11,932|12,543} 12,977) 13,225 
. Long-term. . 7.643| 7,433| 6.953| 6,924] 6.918] 6,663] 6,460| 6,482] 6,446] 6,351 
Short-term. . 6,303} 6,353) 6,589} 6,142] 5,169} 5,188) 5,472| 6,061] 6,531) 6,864 
_ Net Corporate Debt : i 
Total, all corporations. .|75,354|74,646|75,872|75,634)|73,033|73,400/|75,519|83,082| 89,979) 94,665 
i Ky ONE-termM. 4b. ew 44,505 |43,458|42,417|43,407/44,703)44,274|43,622/43,520| 42,959} 41,93 
Poe SnOrtterm......-..... 30,849131,188|33,455|32,227|28/330|29,126|31,897|39,562| 47,020] 52,728 
x | Notes and accounts i 
et payable. ......... .|21,076)21,194/22,242)21,091|17,909) 18,440) 18,924/21,740) 21,829) 22,993 
if % Other,,inc. tax liability; 9,773) 9,994/11,213)11,136/10,421/10,686|12,973}17,822 25, 191] 29,735) 
i * — ———$—$—— 
‘Railway corporations—. |15,283/15,228) 15,443) 15,325) 15,433/15,586|15,729|15,824| 16,195} 16,571| 15,7 
Long-term. ........... 13,774|13,607|13,622|13,462/13,439|13,413/13,432|13,259| 12,868) 12,244 
Short-term.......... 1,509} 1,621/“1,821] 1,863) 1,994) 2,173) 2,297) 2,565, i 4,327 
aes and accounts 
Liat \ Weple:..j..05 6... 589} 595} 592) 544) ~ 541) 545) 430) 455) 503 736 
Oe Other, inc. taxliability; 920] 1,026) 1,229) 1,319} 1,453] 1,628} 1,867] 2,110] 2,824] 3,591 
; Nonrailway : 

: corporations......, 60,071|59,418)/60,429|60,309/57,600|57,814|59,790/67,258| 73,784| 78,094 
Long-term. ..........: 30,731 /29,851/28,795|29,945/31,264/30,861/30,190|30,261| 30,091] 291693 
Short-term............ 29,340|29,567/31,634/30,364|26,336|26,953/29:600|36,997| 43,693] 48,401 

RY | Notes aie accounts Uederance 

b, Uh Oe ae ; ,599}21,650/20,547|17,368|17,895/18,494/21,285| 21,326] 22,2 

i! other, i . ine, tax liability| 8,853! 8,968! 9,984] 9'817| 8.968] 9'058|11/106|15,712| 22° 367 e a4 

ber Data for 1934-42 adapted from reports of the Bureau of Internal Revenue except for railroa 

oN ca for 1934-44 are from tabulations of the Interstate Commerce Commission. For T933- 34, eel ee 
» __ in 1942, BIR reports are partially on a consolidated basis,,thus requiring adjustment to an unconsolt = 


‘Sag dated basis for comparvbility over the entire period. i 


Fy) 3 o 


~All Banks in United States—Number, Deposits, by | Years 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 


” Comprises all national banks in the continental | ments. Also incl peri ; 1934 
United States and all State commercial banks, | June 1935 avivatel aes in, riod Jun to 
; ‘and sugh private Lg ee gi savings banks peer of the Banking Act. of 1933, submitted- 
$y 4a industrial banks as are in- | condition r 5 of 
4 _ chided ‘n abstracts issued by State banking depart- ! rency. on Teports to the .Comptfaiiecs a aaaaas * 


Number of Banks 


Nonmember ; 
Member banks banks Member banks 
po —|———_————- Total 


Na- tu Na- 
Total | tional | State Bava Other Total | tional| State 


15| 7,598 17|. 636) 18,260]. 21,894] 8,894! 8,817] ° 
025 25,401] 17,15! 
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16,047) 6,410) 5/425 85] 569] 9/068] 51,149] 34938 : 

5,808) 6,400} 5,368} 1,032] 565] 8,843] 57/884] 40°706 oats 1n5e3 i 

5,539| 6,357| 5,293] 1,064] 563] 81619] 59°222 ?: 0} 26:716| 14'774 7607 

15,2 ,338] 5,242) 1,096}  562| 8,399] 58,792} 41/308] 26/763] 14'546 ae 

15,083) 6,330] (5,203) 1,127 552] 8,201) 64,222) 45,873] '29'416| 16.458 ‘791€ 

reac "398 164) 1,234) 551] 8,006) 70,770] 51,729] 33/014| 18/715 -8'410 
a 
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Ip ens 
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14,61; 
14,5 


546), 544 Pak e 
1,643 542] 7:373|107 54,589 
uf 036 1,737 541| _7,239/128) 308 101 O76 65, 585 


7. eae ee 


United States—National Income . 


National Income, by Industrial Divisions 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce; in millions of dollars 
Industrial division : 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 1941 1942 


5,230] 5,313] 7,377 
1,418] 1,580] 1,946 
117| “127| 7152 
503] 615| 786 
244| 838] 1,008 
5 Peer cert 
1933) 2, 2249] 2/284] 2; "379| 1,889] 2,192 
490 1,876 , 


1 ‘Construction mater., furniture. - 
_ Chemicals, petroleum refining... 
| Machinery, transportation 2 oes 
ment and other metal products ,3¢ , ; 1,733] 2,267 | 
Ms ee gereracoen EE ‘ ; 5,681| 4/332 
; SES 2 ea : ; 
” Steam railroads, Pullman and au > 
5,773) 0 ae 
919° 
_ Motor transp’tation, public ware- ee 
* houses and other transportation 960 y 2,467 
| Power and gas ne é ; 1,587| 1, 1,667 : 
munication P 862| "865 5| 937 1,056| 3,176 {| 
42 R : js iN 17,551 SS 
11,456 
2.0952) oa 
_ Insurance..... i eee ae 1:201/5 55m 
Security brokerage and real : " 
BEPERCALO + cies... cn cee ewes 3,609) 3, # ,625| 4,737] 5,265 6,342 — ; 
Sa Oe FOS LS A 9,291 10,303)11,469 s 26,268 
ae. a 3, i 9 67) 6,43 )} 20,988 
te, county, local, pub..educa.| 3,932 52| 5,280 - 
ee ee: ; 2 
4,592 XR; 
™“ 


Total national income..... 
~ includes work-relief wages; excludes subsistence to members of the armed forces. } . 
- i a 

‘ 

< 


NATIONAL INCOME BY DISTRIBUTIVE SHARES: in millions of dollars le 


‘ ; 

5 1 Type of share 1937, 1938) 1939, 1940, 1941) 1942) 1943) 1944 

—————S - —_— = g 
45,105|48,075|52,288/64,489 84,087 106,348]116,027 ‘ 


Tot. compensation ofemployees|37, di 
Total salaries Gea. .'.- 35, 41/181|44,236|48,622|60,810|80,793|103,139 112,806 7) | 
Salaries, wages 135,183/37,990/41,851|52,587 66,921] 79,973) 84,595 
i ies, wages 62| 5,722] 5,998 246| 6,771| 8,223/13,872 28,211 e 
t. supplemen. salaries, wages 1,893 9 3,679 3,209 ys 
fork-relief wageS?.....-------- 1,329} 2,155} 1, ,094 3 
Soe. Sec. contribu. employers’. -.).-., 303, 5} 1,286) 1, ie 
Other labor income!.......-.-- 596 14; 645 780| 755 85! Q2Ri 5 Sa 
inc. incorporated business. 3,767 , 
“Dividends......+------------- f 4,655 3,172 
Business saving 1/263} —888] —802|-1,514 
income of * 7) 9'476|10,870|11,919} 10,122) 11,151 
ek SRE Ea i he oe 4'088| 4,401] 5,086] 4,013] 4,291 6,2 9,703 
ant | es 88) 6, 6.109} 6,860} 7,627| 9,560/10,871 
ee ee 46) 5, 5,129] 5,250| 5,472 
3 5 2,324] 2,761] 3,359 


1935 | 1936 


ndum: Net income of in- : 
2,403| 4,958| 5,2191 2,518 5,460| 8,388115,721119,869|923,671\. -- - - 


_corporated business before 
Federal taxes.....---------- 


5 enrollees and pay rolls of Civil - oe 

d the Federal Works Program = 
t the Federal Works F 
are included 


mployment, and pay-roll figures. i ae 
jrement and Railroad Unemployment Compensation Funds.’ ,-* 
i plans and under systems for Government \ § 


if 


a 
Value and Weight of Gold 


Source: Director of the Mint * 
e. An| contains 7,000 grains, there being 16 ounces to the 
roe ee Te gold.| pound. The troy ounce is about one-tenth heavier 
imed the | than the avoirdupois ounce, 1 
of The 400-ounce gold bar is most frequently used 
equivalent to $35 for monetary purposes. Tt is about 342 inches wide, 
fous value of gold was | 674 inches long, and 134 inches thick. / om 
on the dollar of 25.8 ‘A 14.1 inch cube of gold weighs a ton. eh 
ne. Weighings ar@ made A Government gold storage vault has been puil itt 
thereof. Jewelers use | 2! fort Knox, Ky., and gold was removed there | 
| from New York and Philadel hia in, 1937. ee 
aks at: San Fran-. ~ 


The troy pound never 
troy and: isco rage of Government id was dedicate 
i y, 183 it is built on solid. tock in a ‘five- 


“ 
, 


: vated at West Point, on 
From New York was moved 


7h 4 ‘ , 
4 


f t ‘ 
| 


f ° ; . Z = * 
United States—Income Tax Collections; Revenue Receipts 
U. S. Income Tax Collections, 1944. 


f Internal Revenue. Figures are for year ended June 30. Figures for 
ee nae Maryland include the District of Columbia 


Collection District Corporation Individual Withheld* 
ees 23,123,302.02|  $83,082,718.58]  $55,488,087.64 
Pec setae SIE SS SS eae . 3,868,462.46 35,193,157.26 15,243,426.63 { 
BIAWKAtigeS—<-tane tA lb dade $,856,047.83 44'411,051.05 14,309, 144.87 | 
ist California...) .- ie 192'403,928.06|  521,669,261.32 359, 104,577.96 f 
6th California. . 104,1427792.43|  691,881,309.52 377,369, 139.50 k 
‘Colorado 26,483, 647.33 81,420,228.91 35,880,189.88 
Connecticut 93/114,142.81 235,256,171.71 183,936,020. 12 
} 120;774,681.32 52'793,911.12 62.811,687.24 ; 
| Florida |  25;771;888.00|  168,543,377-20 57,890.787.43 
Georgia 43'804,040.74|  117,281,161.01 67,259.191.15 
Ha: 14,381,779.26 50,696,521.21 40,616,393.73 
oat PRUE]  olrsieusgae|  ssusre ne 
431,562,045. 885, 
ages 28'540,819.24|  120,985,052.06 52,948.769.63 
Indiana 75,719,545.93|  203,788,035.11 128,141'057.83) 
Towa 27/147,310.42}. 141/928/078.42 695.95 
Kansas 86,173,982. 15 99;983,997.22 52,445,799.76 
Kentucky 33,603,539.44 89,655,413.30 43,690, 169.45 
abtins es 29:818,871.73] 1091700,065.65 57,602,054.90 
M 14,535,221.49 43/553,051.63 31,498,173.95 
) » Mary 78,901,398.34| | 364,954,455.81 308,678,948.17 
M 208,342.712.54|  389,308,022.79 :373,548.43 
_\\ Michig: 334/184'652.31|  600.497,377.83 602,254,996.87 
“> “Minnesota 84,855, 526. 60|  153,334/158.27 109228/318.09 
- Mississippi T7 5.94 43,044 847.13 13;399,528.99 
\ Ist Missouri 116, 0, foo70] 12 F480,646.59 148,618,205.22 
_ 6th Missouri 32'836,389.58 86,260,223.44 48,904,673.10 
~ Montana 29;046,494.40 9:074,291.54 
Nebraska 75,420,577.50 48,207,388.59 
_ Nevada 19,407,316.18 5,957,869.81 
/ New Hampshire. 25,128,783.84 18, 730, 019.23 
“4st New Jersey. 91,738,750.25 50,406,721.13 
| ‘5th New Jersey. 293,542,374. 237,440,764.05 
” New Mexico... 22/245,272.31 6,539,965.31 
Ist New York.. . : 290,073,391.83 190,777,826.07 | 
> 2nd New York...22..2 2202. 650,638. 557.724,966.73 411,857.914.98| 2,499,768,479.07 | 
s .'Srd New York....:...-..:.. 7 ; 450,280,392.47|  589,529,635.69| 2,637,310,243.78 
‘14th New York. =: : PA 42'830,482.68|  158,634/206.30 123,846, 853. 30 562,977,540.75 
2ist New York............-. 20,963,691.55 68,287.309.74 57,873, 143.78 255,989, 112.1 
125,939,635.88|  143.750,731.06 117,702,945,21 606,053,862.47 
62/645,655.86|  101,727,479.14 64,714.692.54|  892,305,362.69 | 
- 1,998,448.33 23,495.470.36 4,241,573.80 34,606,521.35 
86/060,008.63}  144,222°079.90 110,691,920.89 681,679,053.56 
119,838,590.29 78,773,950.02 59,891,771.37 344,217,573.51 | 
18,301,107.2 57,187,310.14 40,571,796.19 195,476,977.52 | 
470,455,461. i 284°857,417.56|  305,471,016.46| 1,729,106,156.75 | 
49,017,703.53 83/309,908.25 47,742\376.6: :202,197.39 
19,018,641.17|  134,262/302.82 74,713,816.72|  315,855,799.65 | 
, 240.895,076.62| - 407,222'720. 339/304'286.13] 1,665,365,322.97 _ 
30,622.470.09 53.759,111.43 117,268,699 :942,893, 
180,525,694.91|  238'893,645.67 265,576,947.41|  1,315,551.461.56 | 
25,168,959.79 68,602'8 49.785,111.17 ,865,234,2 
18,247,009.82 40,670,148.39 29, 146,470.85) 173,858,227.5 
2)642°021.40 22'163,487.61 587,880.75} , 37,369,830, 
29/506,463.41| 109,146,019 54,602,262.60 03,688,739. 
72'364,654.02)  240,673,126.41 98,560, 133.50 592,160,126.1 
47,864,920.44|  190/056,044.34 7 105.66 445,231,560.97 
11/5091306.69 9,154,899.28 20,575,625.02 :919, 2.36 
4,919,073.96 13,518,799.55 8,636,845.4 52,202,782. 
59,720,482.03|  129,874,204.68 92\535,736.64|  830,548,224.99 
37,028,995.67 9:336,616.63 159, 196,262.56 4,280,369.04 
24'719/396.23 53,490,521.89 38,310,879.45) y 
73,474,695.78|  157,960,548.73 132/462) 129.27 822)160,650.36 


2;172,004.21 16,026,612.06 4,987,596.86 28 945,976. 


$5,284, 145,852.31/$10,437,570,433.53| $7,823,434,977.46 $40,121, 760,232. 
———<$<$— 

tae Agi TOTALS FOR AREAS, PART OF OR MORE THAN ONE COLLECTION DISTRICT | 
2 fo. AS ET a 


| 


743,767.80 9,886,931.45 5,394,242.58 18,805,945.94 
296,546,720.49] 1,213,550,570.84 738,473.717.46| 3,371, 697,961. 96 
District a Columbia 22,646,252.81 151,842,252.31 166,469,208.58 “419, 639. 
ino! | 460,102,865.16 748,87C,242.81 622,323,804.37 3,231,847,963,06 > 
’ Maryland 56,255, 145.53 213,085,367.90 142,209,739.59 0,272,130.69. 
Ar} issourt.... . p 149,606,580.28 cee ek 167,522,878,32 ~970,921,587.67 
New Jersey . ae 155,540,543.34 385,281,124.73 87,847,485.18] 1,392,637,070.83 
New York. . 2 143,346,580.71] 1,668,750, Leal 13) 1,491,588,319.03| 7,409,468,290.49 
NOEUD Sut bie's 2 ; 694,655, 167.54 565.0 40}757 62 516,626,504.91| 2,950,479,761.34_ 
Pennsylvani 4 451,743,241.62|- 699,875,477. 64 722,149,933.18] °3,376,859,678.26 
TCXOS. 2... Ae 120,229,574.46 430,729,170.75 174,062,239.16 mitts) 
ne ton.. vee 36,285, 227. 87 209,449,680. 18 153,802,019.93 605,474,423.10 
erto 


setitawe he. abe By WARE SRD. BO 6 Fok sce tens 3,395,047, 84 
*Income Tax withheld on salaries and wages also includes amounts withheld for Nictory Tax vie! ’ 


U. S. Customs and Internal Revenue Receipts, by Years 
Source: The United States Treasury 


ee y 
Internal Year Internal |} Year Internal 
risen phere eee (Fiscal)| Customs Revenue (Fiscal) Customs Revenue 
eeu 040,145,783||1936.. ,{386,811 594 3, 20.208, 208,381||1 88 E 
aes , , 1 aoe QO 4] 
ta 398" B40, 8 2 8 228" 754/|1937.. .|486,366,599 53:195,318 315) 1985. x ey aay D3 oo 380 000, 
Bee ‘ean ras a 818 Re 234 1939: a Sisisay ail 3 5, tet" 73, 352 846. “|3ea" ee 
He +h 827, i 
i334 in ce ate 1434°8 sole 9,1941/1940.. .1350,851,573] 5,340,452/346 i part, pela 004. Bae 
33 "358 034 s 58 38° 572 1941... |1392/933'153l’'7:370.108.377 : mess! 


cite showin, ‘ins 934 collec j 
eer oie ewertop cee aggeinis si eg if pelude Agricultural Adjustment tax 


ee. tol 


aad 
_ United States—Tax Collections; Business Failures; Bank Suspensions 661 
> F : : 
- Summary of Tax Collections: ; 
Source: Federal Bureau of Internal Revenue 
Fiscal Year Ircrease or Decrease (—) 


1944 1945 Amount Per Cent 


General Sourdes 


éome taxes: 


Corporation income tax.........- $4,879,715,380.86|$ — 404,430,471.45 
ean cee income oS he eee .53| 8,770,094,034.15/] — 1,667,476,399.38 = 180 
thheld on salaries and wages. . . 10,264,219,340.18| 2,440,784,362.72 SL. 2 
143,797,825.17 6,818, 255.76 5.0 
we ES Ae Soe 9,345,198,293.03| 11,003,519,622.76| 1,658,321,329.73 17.7 
: 39,036.47) = Ob ben, Seeks es — 39,036.47|........5.% 
ch hin, lee o 433,723.98 , 179,995.24 —253,728.74| —58.5 
BRIEOSESG. Fd Sa wre cwe ec caelgesss 33,027,801,888.19| 35,061,526,200.36| 2,033,724,312.17 6.2 
cohol taxes: 
atte spirits, imported, excise. . 286,871,176.22 199,690,666.79 —30.4 
liled spirits, domestic, excise .. 612,565,608.93} 1,284,614,946.97 109.7 
8,874,169.23 32,549,440.40 12,5 = 
"1, 1942, and 1944). 85,834,272,.82 83,343;159.15 — 2,491,113.67 —2. i 
Bottle or container stamps. -. 9,887,190.87 12,105,342.86 2,218,151.99 22. 
Wines, incl. fortifying brandy..... 34,106,880.39 47,442,034.59 13,335,154.20 39. 
Fermented malt liquors, excise tax) 559,151,627.85 638,682,102.13 79,530,474.28 14 


11,438,097.18 — 46,132.44 sas 
2,309,865,790.07 691,090,634. 14 42. 


Special or occupational taxes. .... | 11,484,229.62 
1,618,775,155.93 
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~ 
crepes 
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ro) 
sO 
= 
wo 
S 
I 
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> 
w 
see 
= 
i) 
ws 
re) 
) 
- 
on 
oo 
wWiRnNiow® | wieHRO 
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Boe cieielaw aeaid wes ¢ 380,702,005.85 “==: 

8 511,210,336.87 643,055,076.97 25, 

WBE. ft Kiwie de ws cvs 988,483,236.89 932,144,822.32 ar 
i <hr 2 503,462,170.36 782,510,639.70 55. 
225,232,264.46 88. 


scellaneous - (admissions, 
communications, oleomarga- 
Tine, documentary stamps, mo- 
tor vehicle stamps, coal, etc.)....| 1,058,931,828.02 
68,788,910.31 


3,736,810,752.76 


1,422,709,612.41 363,777,784.39 34,4 
73,293, 966.35 4,505,056.04 6.5 


4,649,818,172.99 913,007,420.23 24.4 


Employment taxes: 
Federal Insurance Contributions 


AL a ere 1,290,024,857.45| 1,307,931,218.36} . 17,906,360.91 14 

_ Federal Unemployment Tax Act... 183,336,565.38 186,488,616.60 3,152,051.22 1.7 
M@arriers’ taxes............--+--- 265,011,013.06 284,757,577.52 19,746, 564.46 (ities 

Mutlntals.. oi... 2 eens e eee | 1,738,372,435.89| 1,779,177,412.48 40,804,976.59 2.3 

Total ali collections....:...- 40,121,760,232.77| 43,800,387,575.90| _3,678,627,343.13 9.2 

Commercial and Industrial Failures in the United States 
* Source: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.; data do not include banks 

Current ; E Current Current — 

Year Failures Liabil. Year Failures Liabil. Year Failures Liabil. 

& Number ($1,000) 

ees San 92501 0s 21,214 443,744 

, 12,244 Gs Acts 8,881 295,121 

a: | 333,959 nein bo | 302,28 

saree} iso | 436104 |11933B....| 19,859 | 457,520 |/1310..... 12,652 201,757 

recat 11,520 102,676 

if 00.....| 10,774 138,496 


19 f 
1895,....| 13,197 173,196 


Dees 246,505 
9,490 183,253 


y ines i or this record, | as businesses making voluntary compromises with 

f Be sate. tal or industrial enterprise | creditors out of court. Comparison of this series 

{nvolved in a court proceeding or a voluntary wih Ce en a reports of the Attorney Gen- 

; eral o e 

tion which is ee, Pegi = pe Cre cot: ter give complete coverage of all types of cases, in- 
cifically, the Dun esa CO: : diuding farmers, employees, professional men 

includes discontinuances following assign- | and others not in business, all of which are eX-. 

or involuntary petition in| cluded from the Dun & Bradstreet statistics. Re- 
execution, foreclosure, | visions were made in the classification of failures 
in 1933 and 1939. In these years, two sets of fig- 
ures are given—the original denoted as ‘‘A’”’ for 
comparison with previous years and the revised 


ne 1934, reorganization, or arrangement, which | denoted as “Bp for comparison with subsequent, 
q ~ lead to discontinuance; as well | years. . 


/ 


Bank Suspensions 


| 1,352, $853 (1931) 2,294, : 
or perma. | (1932) $36. $715,826,000; (1933) 628, $361,051,000: 
Teper nt | HERR, A HPS Ass CEES, olan 
* ($13,012,000); (1939) 42, ($34,998,000). 
{i040} - (Os 000); en) ( 196 000)%, (1942). 


Ba ‘hum “sor 1933 do not include 2,113 bauks with 
BEgLOWs: gat). 305, y Ra ae de eures F501 523,958, 000 at ere not a 
43.000: (1923) 646; $ O00: (19249. 775, | following the “banking holiday: since Bees 


3,000: ; 
1.000. 1925) 618, $167,555.000: (1926) 
$260,378,000; (1927) 669, $199,329,000; (1938) | M 


- > ‘ 


liquidation or receivership. - 
farch @ amd closed Maged 18, 1098: 


ited States is not possible. The lat- _ 


$ i 
59 ($19,723,000), 


1043, 8, ($3,128.00 
1940) 2 Hi); (i943) 4, ($6,223,000); (1944) Le 


! : a AS Be el 4 


662 United States—Income Payments; Government Receipts, Expenditure 


Z 
Per Capita Income Payments (Dollars) 
‘Source: United: States Department of Commerce 


Percent of nati 
per capita in 


1929| 1940 1943 


Per capita income payments to 


4 ‘Region and State 


all individuals* 
* —— 
1929] 1933] 1939| 1940) 1941| 1942] 1943) 1944 


693| 862|1,037| 1,117 


>) = 


-_ 


boicomercoccm | & | OB 


lad 
e 
J 


Continental United States .... 


New Ensgland.................. 
WOMNECHCUG: avs ..5....5...-- 


‘ Massachusetts. ..........-.-.- 
5 New) Hampshire. :..0..5......- 


72 0 
? 1,097}1,218)1:279 
Whode Isiand.............--. pe ert 


Raipnpemnine es. 981 5 
Middle Baad ee ae F 1,031}1,212|1,333 
hi Delawate sc). 2k)... 5... : 7 23|1,133|1,324|1,405 


1 141}1,287/1,333 

' Maryland. A 
aN New Jersey 

New York. b3 

Pennsylvania. . .). nk... ows. 

Sweat) Valsts. Sse. es. is 5 

NOUCHCASE. 2803 6. (eR ae 


CGO | re 
Louisiana... 5 


Ahh 0S Se Gee Oe eee 
MIOUCIWESE ny. oe ae ee ee es 
LAS ee 

TNE GS. @ (Se 


655} 835] 884 
ltd ah ae 745| 914/1,120)1,192 
2 Ey ae Ea ee PoE fe 865/1,002/1,213)1,309 
705| 879/1,097)1,144 
finds a : 806}1,007) 996 
ne i f 48 982}1,259)1,307 
Target ; 759| 913 
RIESE Se 337 763| 902) 991 
O > SSC” Ao er 48 998)1,206/1,298 
Pa Renn 5 teas te eS 815] 999/1,084 
oy OTS Ragen 
NNT DN. FS oe po sy ben. < 
DOW TSS a a a 
eS aS er 2 42: 814/1,016]1,052 
SESS co A a 2| 290 891|1,029/1,105 
2 84/ 980) 995 


PEN MA amr cay bs eva .cs 64 544 752|1,075]1,241/1,295 “€ 

Pe BODIOETON . . ies 833]1,152]1,372/1,483 110] 132) 93 

*Per capits income payments are derived by division of total ‘income payments: by total populati 

excluding armed forces and civilians outside continental United States. In five states: Lower 

re _income was transferred from the State of the recipients’ employment to the State of residence 

computation of per capita income. These States are New York, New Jersey, District’ of Col 
Maryland and Virginia. . 


: 
\ 


eins United States Governmént Revenues and Expenditures 
Source: Annual statements of the Treasury Department 


i, Net Receipts Expenditures - Net Receipts 
ear | | : 
(Fiscal) Per 
Total Cap. 
Dols, bt iS 
7.03 


04,151/37.40 
vet eae 


44;702/35.44 


,042,848,156/33.73 30.40]/1944 148, 
033, 250,225]33.19| 3,848/463,190 +11 146)456; 
or S77 94170318801 va adi 


Le ee a ae a bal 4 ‘eo. 


_ United States—Business and Wholesale Price Indexes; Security Tesuer 663 


Ie U. S. Business Indexes ; 
. Source: Federal Reserve Board 
s “adjusted” and “‘unadjusted’ refer to adjustment of monthly figures 


Constr’tion con- 


for seasonal variation 


. 1 
S |Industrial production] tracts awarded | Employ- ° 
=| (physical volume) (value) font, to {2 E 
Fal 1935-39100 1923-25—100 | 1939=100| 2 | US |6 
oc a | Ein Suis | oo 
ES Manu- 2 3 “|| |2es| oSe| se 
bao factuces c FI Pe uh EET) 2a) pe 
ae eA i & Se | as? hich ols 
c 2 2 5 OS | Mn | oro 2a = 
on” 2 2\ = ae] $ |g my | es |B-ele Sis 
eo| «| 2 | .3| 5 3/3 |.3 S| = |ES8| Spe) oe 
Bs] a, 2 |ce| 3 3 28 82 | He [eee |s2"| 33 
g&| 2 | 4 | 23| = 2| 2 \28| 2 |e Eee |S 
‘ =a e me me | 
41 feo |ao =] = a] 5 ae ig C] 3 0) 
33/3818 | 38 33 33 33 | 38 32 
ae 4 
<8 | 68 | <8 | <3 <2 <2 a2 | <2 a2 
24 Sha Ea oe Tie = = Saag Peas pe 


Sa 


96 
5 
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The 1944 figures in the first five columns are preliminary. 


‘ Wholesale Price Index in United States by Years 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. of Labor, 1926=100 


Hides, Fuel, Build- | Chem- 
Foods | Leath’ Textile) vight-| Brod, | ing | icals, 
Tr , 
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ao 
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Chemicals and Allied Products has been substituted for Chemicals and Drugs 
+8 Pie tee and, beginning with Feb., 1941, the figures are based on $89 price series. 


‘ nt New Security Issues 


Commercial and Financial Chronicle; foreign issues, U. S. Dept. of Commerce 
(figures show millions of dollars) 


For New Capital 
NSS Se 


SS 

BS 

OM 
ou 


purce: Domestic issues, 


For Refunding 


Domestic 


g) 
*Federal 
agencies 
Corporate 
Bonds 
and notes 


Total 
(domestic 
& | and foreign) 


(domestic 
and foreign) 


Total {new and 


refund 


State and - 
municipal 
*Federal 
agencies 
State and 
municipal 
On 
2 2m | Foreign 


ig 


OO em Oo Go 
Yo Whe Po 


(2 
S 


NNWoUboRO ORNS 


. 282| 2) 1,532 
seal geal 12] 8a). Anna) eal 
but excludes 


Peleton: 
Corse 


ia 


‘aes publicly offered issues of Federal credit agencies, . 
S. Treasury. ‘ pay AS 
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664 United States—Bank Statistics 4 aes 


a 
Operations of the Federal Reserve Banks 
Source: Federal Reserve System; conditions at end of year in millions of dollars < : 
Fi 1935 |¥1936 | 1937 1938 | 1939 ] 1940 , 1941 ,; 1942 1943 15 ae) L 
RESOURCES : 5. 
Totalgold& goldc’tificate r’s’ves| 7,571) 8,865 9,129] 11,798] 15,209] 19,760|20,504) 20,554) 19,766 18,34 ; 
Other reserves. .....----seoe-- 265 257 352 368 315 275 261 354 330 22 
“Total reserves.......--.- 7,835| 9,121| {9,481| 12,166! 15.524| 20,036/20,764| 20,908|20, 096 | 18,68 . 
Non-reserve cash.............-|+++ sdePeiafemiliacieg ae alee On Repeat Rap Prensa st . 5.) | 
Redemp. f'd—Fed. Res. Bk. notes|.....-|.- 2-2 [.---ee |. eee e efor eee e|ee ees [ene eee|e eee celee sees [ae CM 
é a ¢ 
Bills discounted......-....---- 5 3 10 4 7 3 6 5 a 
PS DOUG iias ase ale c's ee oe ot 5 3 1 DY res et Oe ere ee me | 
U.S. Government secur......-. 2,431] 2,430] 2,564) 2,564] 2,484) 2,184 6,189] 11,543 | 18,8445 
Other securities.............--|--- en e}e eee |e eee ade cee le fee ees clone eee fee ee safe ee es bene e en lene ‘ 
Industrial advances ........-.. 32 25 18 16 il 14 10 i 
Tot. bills and securities. .| 2,473] 2,461} 2,592) 2,584) 2.502) 2,195 6,208) 11,558 18,92 
(a) (a) (a) (a) | (@ (a) (a) ic) 


12). - 39 19 17 91 80 “a7i|681| 88 


: Total reserve batik.credit| 2,486] 2,500] 2,612) 2,601] 2.593] 2,274 6,679} 12,239 19,7 
Fed. Res. notes of other bks..... 27 33 30 33 33 32 


57 gi] 4 
Uncol. items not incl. in float.....) 592) 786] 674]  694| 777] 833 62: 
op ook Se Se eA age gad aa alt gat ta ee 3 a se 4 
Bank premises........-... 0. . 40 : 
All other resources............ 38 38 37 44 59 48 39 ae G 

Total resources.......... 11,026| 12,525] 12,880|15,581| 19,027] 23.262|24,353| 29,019| 33,955 | 40,28 
2. LO ABILITIES 3,709] 4,284] 4,284 
p : r.notesin circ........ 2 > 4, . , 
Pet, Res Bank notes in ciré.0.2).00006).2202 |}. i Winton radars Metres Pecan cs 
iia Maree tata | boas beeen ime beet Coat eo be. 
+ Member bank reserve acc....| 5.587] 6,606} 7,027| 8,724] 11,653] 14,026|12,450| 13,11 371 
Government. ..........0.- 544] "244) 142] 923] "634! 368] 867 9709) 17359 | aa 
MUberiGAUCe.< ssc sc-.ess 291 99] 172} 199] 397] 1,133] 774| 793] 1,360] 1,20 
Other deposits.......5.5552. 226] 160] 236] 242} 256! 600) 586] 485] ‘356| 89 
Total deposits. .......... 6,386] 7,100} 7,577} 10,088| 12.941| 16,127|14,678| 15,194] 15,181 | 16, 
Deferred availability items... . 592] 786 674 694 777 F 
Capital paid in. . . als SASte"ASTh 188s 186h 1 186 $39 aoe e iG arte 13 
Surplus (Section ‘| 146} 146] 148] 149] 152] 157) 158) 160}, 188| 958 
Surplus (Sect. 13b TRA Weel ae ea 27) 9 27] 127° 27) 27) 0) (azine 
Allother liabilities... 22.2222: 39/42 37 36 37 49} 49 51 66| = 
Total liabilities............ 11,026112,525| 12,880\ 15,581] 19,027] 23,262|24,353| 29,019| 33,955 | 40, om 
(a) Less than $500,000. } a 
. ed 
RESERVE BANK CREDIT AND RELATED ITEMS; (annual average of daily figures in million: ; 
Reserve Bank Credit Outstanding wo & . 
<0 Sy aT ee 3 3 3 
o ‘) ‘ 
S| 23 3 FS | bE g. ian 
a Ely] < | 8 | 833 =3 | ces 
a ee 58 Silty s He] ane D 7 
$ | 32 eB le 3 So | 255 3 g : 
_& [BE @ (6 | & | 38 | £66 za | ome 
1923 | 736 86 | 1,205 | 3,774] 1 9e. 
1923 | 373 49 | “ove | Piso | SDay 380 Bi 
1925 | 490 59 | 1,195 | 4/094 | 2'000 244 36 
1926 572 55 | 1,258 | 4,165 | 15985 24: ba 
1927 44: 63 | 1,175 | 4,277 | 2/000 226 30% 
1928 | 840 1,505 | 3°919 | 2'008 225 3 
1929 952 59 | 15459 | 33996 | 2°015 229 37 
1930 | 272 38 | 1087 | 4173 | 2'095 239 3 
1931 327 33 | 15274 417 | 2°025 23 251 
1932 521 24 | 2,077 | 3,952 | 2'096 27114 275 
1933 11 | 2:429 | 47059 | 2'271 2'343 34 
1934 36 2 10 | 2,502 | 7\512 | 2/381 3,676 | 2,879 
1935 2431 | 32 | 2/475 | 9'059 | 2'478 5,001 } 2919 
936 2,431 | 41 | 2,481 | 10,578 | 2/503 5,989 | 2920 
1937 14 2,504 | 33 | 2'554 | 12:162 | 2'567 6,830 | 3,38 
1938 2,565 | 26] 2'600 | 13,250] 2°711 7,935 | 3,457 
ri air | ar | 2aer (10ese | 308 | 20h ass | See 
f Xe ' 01 : 
1941 2,187 | 102 | 2,293 | 29°546 3158 13408 xs 
1942 3,191 | 210 | 3/408 | 22'729 p 3'324 12/648 | 2/4 
1943 7,724 | 433 | 8/182 | 22:371 | 4'025 12,626 | 2,596 
1944 135 14,772 | 451 | 15,358 } 21,204 | 4105 13,222 | 21733 7 i 


I 
(i 
- iM 
RESERVE BANK HOLDINGS OF BILLS DISCOUNTED; (annual average of daily figures in mil! Y | 
Bank (1957/1938/1939/1940 1941/1942/1943)1944); Bank 1937 (1938/1939/ 1940/1941 /1942/1943)1 v4 
5 ; 
a 


‘Boston... 
' New York 
~ “Philadel. . 
~ Cleveland 


Chicagoy, | Press She sek |. eee eee eee 8)| Total. .. 14 
Where there are no figures in columns, the amount is less than $500,000. 


4 Eis , : + es : j ! ‘ 6 { 5 ; 
United States—Foreign Exchange Rates; Diamond Cutting 665 


. Foreign Exchange Rates 
. y _ Source: Federal Reserve Board 
Averages of certified ncon buying in New York cable, transfers; in cents per unit of foreign currency. 


1 
ee ee 


Argentina Australia Brazil fe} d: 
Tosca) (pound) Bel- (cruzeiro 1) sap Bul- | (dollar) 
————————_| India | garia 


+—_—_—_——_—_——' gium = 
Official “eee! Official, Free j(belga) |Official; Free |(rupee) | (lev) |Official | Free 


_.. 23 ee 393.94! 16,876) 8. 6. 33 22 ee ri, 
212] 389.55] 16.894] 5. Pre iy 2494)... ge 100 a9 
353.38] 16.852] 6.00: c 3.279| 21.211 i 
305. 16)216.880] 6.0562) 5. BBD... 6, ae 290 


Beal. . Pcie 2 x Sly 64 AR 


“ 


Ger- | Greece 


mark many | (drach-| Kong 
a | (krone) (franc)| (reichs-} ma) | (dollar) 
Official | Export ¢ k) Ne 


5.1697)24.0000 A .726| 3.4930) 22.069] 2.1811) 4.0460 E .9055) 30.694 


eae 5.1716) 4.0000 - °953| 3.4674| 21.825| 2.1567) 2.8781) 40.164) 8958 5 
aoe ate, = 5.1727| 4.0000) 11.879 “061| 23.4252] 20.346] 1.9948] 2:5103| 40.061] | .8153 27.454 
....+-}.5.1668} 4.0000 6.000 POBGE nL is. 219.308] 1.8710] 22.0827] 40.021] 2.6715] 22.958 
Ay 25 .1664|24.0000) 25.313 -.|22°0101]......-|239.9681...... .) 224.592 


roy geass. d 
PPG eat ie age 5 oe “ey 
; LY 
Hun- | Italy | Japan | Mexi- erlands| Zea- Nor- Po-. | Portu-|Ruma-| South ~— . 

gary (lira) (yen) (guild- | land way land gal nia ca 
(peng6) er) (pound)} (krone)} (zloty) (escudo)| (eu) | (pound) ‘ 
doc 9.7 27'750| 55.045 -91| 24.840 . 7294 y 
Bhi a5 i's 5 22.122) 55.009 2.35) 24.566 cy 
Sere at» 3 .963 .303| 53.335 ~82| 23.226 a 
eu: ee "546| 253.128] 306.38] 222.709]....--- ‘ 
4 
q 
[' 
qi 
“4 
7 
Wa 
Straits Uruguay 7 
coe Settle- (peso) axons - 

peseta)| ments —| ey ‘ 

; Non- | (dinar, 

(dollar) (fran Gout hveoke (dinar) 
trolled | trolled hr 
“ag Gil ee & 
“i 
' 
th 


Py fe ig 92 
>rio | 1, 1942, the official designation of the Brazilian_currency unit was the milreis,”” 
“ey Hy ate for that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 


 BAverage of da 
; ie 
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iation in New York City in August, 
oe n, a partner in Josep H. 


Brazilian diamond industr 
tor after the war in vie 
are mined there. 
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666. United States—N. Y. Stock ans Curb Transactions; ar eFe! Insurance 


N. Y. Stock Exchange Transactions and Seat Prices. 


\ Source: New York Stock Exchange : , 
Stocks Bonds Seats 


Stocks Bonds Seats eke 2a) 
Ye = ae EiT, ee SmDT: 8) Gal ae | 
(Cal) . Shares Par Value | High | Low (Cal.) Shares Par Value ean, Low 
Dollars Dollars} Dollars No. ollars Dollars Dollar 
res 579,293,000 | 47,500| 37,500 ||1934...) 323. 845,634 |3, 702, 820, 000 |190,000| 70, : 
1908, ¥ 138. 281, $00 1,026,254:000 | 85,000] 72,000 ||1935...} 38, °635,752 |3,339, 458,000 |145,000| 65, 
1910... |. 163,705,000 634,863,000 | 94,000] 65,000 |/1936... 496,046,869 |3, 576,878,000 |174,000] 89, ) 
1915...|- 172,497,000] 961,700,000 | 74,000) 38,000 }/1937.. . 409,464,570 |2,792, 531, "000 {134,000} 61, Tt 
1920...| 227,636,000|3,868,422,000 |115,000} 85,000 || 1938... 297,466,722 1'859.865, 85,000} 51, qd 
1925. ..| 459.717,623|3,427,042,210 |150,000| 99,000 |/1939...| 262,029,599 |2,046,083,000 70,000) 51,000 : 
-1929*. . |1,124,800,410|2,996,398,000 |625,000|525,000 || 1940...) 207,599,749 1,669,438,000 60,000 33,000 
1930... 632, 2;720,301,800 |480,000|205,000 ||1941...] 170,603,671 }2,111,805,000 35,000] 19,000 i 
-1931...| 576,765,412|2,969,848-000 |322,000|125,000 ||1942...| 125,685,298 |2,311,479,250) 30,000 a7 ; 
. 1932...| 425,234,294/2,991,244,000 |185, '000| 68,000 ||/1943...| 278,741,765 }3,254,717,725| 48,000) 27,0007 
1933. . 654,816,452 |3,355,646,000 250,000} 90;000})1944...| 263,074,018 }2,694,704,000) 75,006) 40,000 
, *Record high. 6 
‘As of the close of business Dec. 31, 1944, there were 1,259 stock issues aggregating 1, 492,277, 71 


Market Aver. 

Group Value Price Group Value * 

——— x 
OCs a NL 675, an $28.00 || Retail merchandising. .... \.| 3,111,021,018) 41.8% | 

‘Automobile. : 1). 20)22.22: 4,849,194,049| 39.73||Rubber.......2..:.-...... 684,314,819] 64.5 

UNV ARIOIT AS: ct <a )a soe oss os 748, 238" 501 | 20.30 ||Shipbuilding and operating . 120,117,735) 21.7 

> UU ee 680,832,412 | 31.33 ||Ship ing Services.........- 22,580,243) 13. | 
' Business and. office equip. . 489,063,902 | 37.59 ||Steel, iron and coke........ arte eee 48.70 
2 SY DR 6,392,012'385| 66.48||Textiles.................- 638,691,052 39.94 } 
Electrical equipment....... r 855,221,134) 44.11 )||Tobacco................-- 1,347,674,914| 49.497 
' Farm machinery........... "$61,023,698 | 60.42 || Utilities: > | 

ce eal oF 1,081,940,768 | 22.44 Gas and elec. (operating).| 2,484,863,993| 29.63 _ 
Food...... es 3 F 5 40.56 Gas and elec. (holding)... 1,358,404,586| 14.25 

“Garment : 29.41|| Communications......... 3/931/960.585| 91-63 

Land and r . 8.45 Miscellaneous utilities... . 135,733,187) 22.99— 
MUDEE iteok. se a ; 24] 31.77||U. S. comp. oper. abroad... 904,228,549] 26.59 
achinery and metals. .... 2,064,815,504 | 28.30||Foreign companies......... 981,512,023 : 4 : 
‘Mining (excluding iron). 1,600,823,981] 25.88)|| Miscellaneous businesses... . 268,738,374| 3 i; | 

Paper and puplishing...... 650,853,905 | 27.33 Se 4 
FSG CUT: 6, 410, 611,587 | 31.31 All listed stocks........ $55,511,963,741|$37. 20 | 

PENICOS Ms hides Fag fe 'snie -b 4,778,678,827 | 43.52 


: york Stock Exchange member total het borrow- Last published figures, as of Nov. 30, 1944: 1,248" 


‘4 


OORT eg eae : } * 


shares listed on’the New York Stock Exchange, with a total market value of $55,511,963, 741. 
In the following table listed stocks are classified by leading industrial groups with the aggregate 
pnreet value and average price for each: 


As of the close of business Dec. 31, 1944, New | market value. 


ings amounted to $972, 935,938 of which $560,435,250 | stock issues aggregating 1,482,857,102 shares: total 
i loans which were not collateralized by | market value $53,591,644, 063, average price $36.14; 

‘S. Government issues. The ratio of the latter | ratio of member borrowings not collateralized by 
iS eescints to the market value of all listed ie U. S. Government issues to total market value o: 
on that date, was, therefore 1.01%, As the loans | all listed shares 0.97%. | 
‘not collateralized by U. S. Government issues in- As of the close of business Dec. 31, 1944, ther e | 
clude all other types of member borrowings, these oe 1,063 bond issues aggregating $117, 115,884,155 
yatios will ordinarily exceed the precise relationship ar value listed on the New York Stock Exc! xchange 
between borrowings on listed shares and their total | aith a total market value of $112,620,708,662. i 


N. Y. Curb Exchange Transactions and Seat Prices 
Source: New York Curb Exchange 
Transactions Prices for Seats ‘Transactions Prices for Seats 


Year Stocks Bonds Year Stocks Bon 


ds : : 
te ) | (Shares) | (Par Value) | High Low (Cal) | (Shares) |(Par Value) High Low | 
Dollars | Dollars Num Dallars | Dollars | Dollars. 


37 500 8,500 |1938...} 49, 640, 338 366, peet 000} 17,50 8, : 
225,000 70,000 |1939..:| 45:729'888|444/4: ma 900 13'000 7,000 — 
. 6 


2. ." 1} 42799 3 2 

1933. | 2|200,916,602| 944'374'000| 50/000 | 25'000-|1941...| 34°656;354|249,793,000|  a'6oo | Stonon 
1934 60,050,695]1,013;679,000| 403000 | 17/000 |1942..:| 29'307° 704, : ; f 
1088 i 764|1171,440'000| 33,000 q Ff aon 383 238 048'R00] - B°6O0 Boo 


fs ,046,00 8,500 
1330 .|134,665,196| 823.050/000] 48,000 | 26.000 |1944.._ ; 
1937... .1104.178.804| 442:361:000! 35000 | 17:500 ot 71,061,718 181,078 $300 ies. 7.5008 $ 


Life Insurance in Force in the United States 


Source: Life Insurance Year-Book of The Spectator, Philadelphia; figures do not includ usin . 
foreign companies operating in the United States hi i at 


ee ee eee 
As of Dec. 31 Ordinary Policies* | Industrial Policics Group Policies All Policies. 4 


Tp) 
ae 
= 
i 
bina 
=} 
S 
— 
oO 
ee 
wo 
ion 
i) 
tw 
w 
ion 
S 


No. No. $1,000 
23, a3, }758 saealo. 176 iS 738, 801]12, F339 6 681) 11,181 S2009 271| 97,629,440| 7 § 
2,738,561)79,774,841| 89,436,448|18,287/408| 37:774 | 9'886,029|122'212,773 een 
1 9,954,011| 121,760,536 |108.885,562 
9,108,742|115,762,622| 103,154,370 
8,911,742] 113,469,594| 97,985, 
8,593;022|115,222,123| 98,542" 
10,469,577|117,369,853|100,730,4 
11,465,650|121;131,244|104,667,206 _ 
12'910,263|124,157,611|109,572.45 
198840] ide sue tesa Saee 
; ’ ” 7 , 5 
26,610 |15,381,535|125,793,811| 117,794, 
- |}40,639,689|84,363,735) 89,412,305|22,280,022| 29:042 |18,029,481|130,081.036 124, 673,237 
42. 1158,716 87, 125, 338 31975718 36, 340, 412 30,633 |19/862,098|134;166,067| 130.3 32,848 y 


424) 38,364 |22,9 ; 
147; 134,172 87, 577,462] 100,364,759 |27,047,6431 40, 974 |24 G88, Bot pe: abe if i 4( be 


Includes ordinary business of Industrial Companies and the forei 
New Business in’1944 includes policies revived, increased and Sead aie vee: 
601; ordinary, $9,525, 613, 335; industrial, ‘$3,723,503, 921; total, bia 406, 722,857. 


La 


. United States—Monetary Stock; Money in Circulation 667 


Stock of Money in the United States 
( Source: United States Treasury Department 
Money Held in Treasury Money Outside of Treasury 


Amount held as ;, 
lene sccatlty. hantaet Reserve In Circulation 
30 Total gold and silver|#8ainst U.S. 
certificates (and Tee wey Total r4 Per 
reasur, s e8 m 7 
‘ au — of 1890) ount  /c’pita j 
rs Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars M 
ty 64,597 1,619,428,701 152,977,037 | 3,702,546,925| 3,319,581,654 roo 96 
9) 57 704,637,755 152,979,02@ | 6,483.470.046| 5.467,588,616| 51.38 
925 .381,450} 2,059,.798,696 153,620,986 | 6,187,048,829) 4,815,207,508| 41.73 
$30 936,763 1,978,447,641 156,039,088 | 6,263,074.941] 4,521,987,962| 36.71. 
E ~361,666 7,131,431,261 156,039,431 | 6,714,514,339| 5,567,092,519| 43.78 
936 |17,402,493,297|11,851,635,026} 9,355,223,763 156,039,431 | 9,602,054,644| 6,241,200,493| 48.60 
1937 5|}13,685,480, 147) 10,240.964,078 156,039,431 | 9,901,261,037 '447,056,447| 49.88 
1988 |20,096,864,767/14,535,626,578| 12,233,067,576 156,039,431 | 9,964,467,385| 6,4 0,891/315| 49.62 
= 5 9117,862,671,169) 15,299,262,384 156,039,431 |10,483,210,020] 7,046,742,702| 53:72 
28,457,959,874/21,836,935,523 19,651,066, 772 156,039,481 |11,333,196,181] 7,847,501,324| 59) 
1941 .186,185] 22,300,087,392 156,039,431 |12,993,288,844| 9,612,375,332] 72.16 
1 24,783,526,439| 22,596,351,698 156,039,431 |15,903,330,780| 12,382,866, 10. 91.88 
6,764,442) 22 199,034,957 156,039.431 |21,191,591,239)17,421,259,973 127.64 
Bae 92, SS 20,878,640,857 156,039,431. |26,316,138,123/22,504,341,539| 162.96 
1945 00,287! 19,923,737,751 156,039,431 |30,491,765,456!26,746,253,483' 191.86 | 


WNote.—There is maintained in the Treasury—(i) 
@s a reserve for United States notes and Treasury 
notes of 1890—$156,039,431 in gold bullion; (ii) as 
security for Treasury notes of 1890—an equal dollar 

count in standard silver dollars (these notes are 

g canceled and retired on kssseey A (iii) as 
security for outstanding silver certificates—silver 
im bullion and standard silver dollars of a monetary 
tyalue equal to the face amount of such silver 
eertificates; and (iv) as security for gold certifi- 
cates—gold bullion of a value at the legal standard 
equal to the face amount of such gold certificates. 
Federal Reserve notes are obligations of the 
aed States and a first lien on all the assets of 
© issuing Federal Reserve Bank, Federal Reserve 
tes are secured by the deposit with Federal 
serve agents of a like amount of gold certificates 

or of gold certificates and such discounted or pur- 


chased paper as is eligible under the terms,of the 
Federal Reserve Act, or until June 30, 1945, of 
direct obligations of the United States if so author- 
ized by a majority vote of the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System. 

Federal Reserve banks must maintain a reserve in 
gold certificates of at least 40 percent, including the 
redemption fund which must be deposited with the | 
Treasurer of the United States, against Federal 
Reserve notes in actual circulation. ‘Gold cer- 
tificates’’ as herein used includes credits with the 
Treasurer of the United States payable in gold 
certificates. Federal Reserve bank notes and Na- 
tional bank notes are in process of retirement. 


The population of continental United States as ‘ 


estimated by the Treasury Department, was 
139,408,000 on June 30, 1945, as against 138,097,000 


| on June 30, 1944, and 136,527,000 June 30, 1943. — 


Stock of Money, Classified by Kind, at End of Each Fiscal Year 


¥ 


Source: The United States Treasury Department 
4 7 tional Other (4 
June | Gold coin Silver Subsidiary Federal Na of gold 
30 and doll il: bank and to tot. 
S a bullion ts tA SEXES. 1 oice | notes total money 
iE Dollars. Dollars Dollars ‘ Dollars Dollars lars 
‘3915...| 1,985.539,172 271.655 430,250 260,500 | 819,273,593 | 4,050,782.821 | 49-02 
i920... 865,482, 268.857.494 | 258.855.239 | 3.405.877.120 | 719.037.730 8.158,495,864 12 
5..-| 4,360,382, 522,061,078 | 283.471.971 | 1.942,.239.530 | 733.366,074 8.303.63 1,583, 54 
J .. «| 4,534,865,716 | 539.959.52 310,978.375 | 1.746.500,885 | 698,317,468 8,306,564.064 4.59 
& -+ |. 9,215,643, 49: 642, 313'423.778 | 3,492,853.620 | 769.095.645 |15,113,034,715 60.31 
"7937. . |12,318,871,165 | 547,079,989 | 358,975,368 4,508,972,920 72,164,455 |19,376,690,005 57. 
1 . . |12,962,953,931 7,079,50' 373,461,187 ,420,815,00 220,687,930 |20,096,864,732 | 64.52 
"4939 . .|16,110,078,913 | 547,078,920 | 379,811,734 4,763,988,7, 189,291,607 |23,754,.736,319 | 67.82 
1940 . | /19;963,090,869 | 547,078,371 | 402,260, 5,481,778,345 | 167,196, 28,457,959,138 3.41 
1941 . .|22,624,197,712 ,078, 447 247.697 | 7,001,520,625 | 151,909,100 |32,7 4,554,351. | 69.02 
1942. . |22,736,704,552 547,077,816 | 529,813,87 9'790,726,865 | 140,337,04 35,840,908,370 | 63.44 © 
13 | |22°387.522,108 | 538,996,515 | 659,969,226 14'404/174,100 | 133,357,652 |40.8 8/267,577 | 54.58 
4944. | |21.173,065,544 | 494,338,077 | 734,487,636 19,527,973,590 | 127,218,244 44,805,501,044 | 47.25 
1945. |20,212,973,114 | 493,943,078 $25,798,486 !23,650,974,895 | 121,215,375 48,009,399,687 | 42.10 
~ Gold coin and bullion (June 30, 1938 and since), excludes gold net held in the Treasury. : 
"An act went into effect authorizing the 1 y cents an ounce, allot- 
ments ted to the surplus not needed for redemption of outstanding silver certificates. ; 
(i ° e s e Pa 
Sr U. S. Money in Circulation, by Denominations 
as In millions of dollars) 


Treasury to sell free silver at 71.11 


(Outside Treasury and Federal Reserve “Banks. 


Total| Coin and small denomination ¥ denomination currency ty 
4d of| in cir- currency arge de Petes 

$5 ; $10 | $20 | Total) $50 $100 |$500|$1,000|$5,000)$10,000 : 
719\4,229|1,342| 1,360) 364) 618) 125) 237 8 10 g. 

771/1,288] 1,326] 1,254) 337 577| 112] 216 5 7 10 

815] 1,373/1,359| 1,369] 358 627| 122} 239 7 16 5 

906] 1,563]1,501| 1,530} 399 707| 135| 265 7 18 8 

905] 1,560|1,475| 1,542 387| 710] 139} 288 6 12 : Z 

946|1.611/1,481| 1,714) 409 770| 160] 327 17 32 5 
590) 559|36|1,019]1,772|1,576 2,048] 460] 919) 191 425 | 20- 32 Z - 

emcee soniee| #40) Ota a) ge | | | 

44/1,355/2,731 yi ft 
eealsor 5|.1,693 4,051/4,0: 3,837|1,019|1,910| 287 586 9 25 | MY 
'0| 1,973|5,194/5,705} 5,580 1,481/2,912| 407) 746 a ryt 3 
987(81'2,150'5,98317,224' 7,730 1,996'4,153! 555' 990 0 


Jon: 


other. The mint 1 

Danish coins of earlier years. 

§ Saudi Arabia went a shipment of 

uch orders are ed at cost. 1 
sary metals: In 2 féw cases we have 


silver 


i 


wake 


., Was 


0 coins for more than a score of friendly nations. 
ced at the Philadelphis Mint from melted-down shell cases. 


riyals with a design of intricate tracings. ~ 


Usually the foreign 
furnished 


countries provide (or buy: 


in. this coun 
silver op @ Jend-lease basis.io, 682.88 AK 


¥ 


i 


try) he 


aOR oO 


~ 
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668 United States—Immigration, Emigration mail pee 4 


Immigrant aliens admitted; emigrant aliens dep arted 


Immigrant Emigrant 
Countries ee — - 
1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 || 1940 | 1941 | 1942 1943 | 1944 
% pe 
All countries..... 70,756) 51,776|28,781|23,725|28,551 38,119} |21,461/17,115 
Europe..: 4,920) 4, — Ae 943 
Albania. . fh, "152 2 1 
oe 126} 71 
Bulga 3 
Guechoslovakia. 136 64 
Denmark. . 61 43 
Estonia 26 16 
Finland. . 29 29 
ABTADCG Des h(n pices 387| 201 
Germany 238| 172 
Great Britain 
Py2 England. 1,210) 2,784 
Scotland 96] 192 
ales 32.138 51 "18 2 15 53 
ee FO eee a 226) 176 
PMB ALY 5 Ss bey 1,902 330 186 75 87 54 
Ireland (Hire)........ . . 749 211 70 132 68} 125 
t coy 5,302) 450 103; 49 120 213 
21 24 AGE PLS. Oats Hee are 
52 43 37 19 
139 77 71 
1 33 44| 302 
72. 71j 127 1 
343) 394 92) 195 
437| 395) 431; 570 
; 45 70 7 
60 32 4) 18 
re 34) 254) 271) 156 
20. 58 45 
i 5) 123 33 39 
Se 29 93 88 
mH 186 49 85} 110 
1 
L 564 334) 227| 442 
179 65 71 
3) 44 20 4 1 
150} 107) § 45) 133 
i 24 9 8 TS 2290 oe Stes 
“4 167} 133] 120) 219 
Canada............ 10,806| 11,280/10,450| 9,571) 9,821/11,079 
Newfoundland..... 272 193 149 322; 451 
iINMexicol fie. 20... .) 2,313) 2,824] 2,378] 4,172] 6,598) 6,702 
‘West Indies........ 2,675| 4,687| 1,599] 2,312| 3,198} 5,452 
Central America.... 639} 1,239]- 805) 1,218) 1,985) 3,359 
South America. -| 1,115) 2,216 989 693 Le bs 1,609 
* Africa...... 564| 473) 141 406 
Australia..... 156 137 100 97 461) 1,261 
New Zealand. 1 57 20 23 116 
Other Countries. . 160 237 101 54 1,051 


| “WGhiefiy Philippine Islands. 
j NATIONAL ORIGIN ANNUAL IMMIGRATION ALIEN OTA 
f \ (Note: Quotas are available only for persons who are eligi’sle to citizens te ae admissible.) 


Country or Area 


790 | 


Source: Department of Justice, Immigration and Naturalization Service; June t 1940-1945 __ 


Lela -_ 


RNION He Re 


hanistan..... 69] vu et Saudi Arabia 
f ae : , ermany....... = i co eee 
‘Arab. Penin. .):: . Brit: Ir. auru*.........{  100||So.-West Africa. ; 
Australia : 00 -4-2h 2808 we Daan Spain : 
$ Belgium. Sweden... 27/2252): 3, 
ce ea 00||Switzerland. .. dy 
~ Syria, Lebanon** : 
f Gameroonk Tanganyika*: ... 10 
a nina oar ete Ire ao3 33}|Phitippt ine fay Pogolangs Bd 19 
Meee O@hinese, | .s.... Trl ‘| 5,80 Bo bogie lane: empl be 29 
1 Bi dette ac - '440||Soviet Republics 
tea i Uru. a0 Yad, en. MI antl: art 
nates ugosl LF 
Samoa, West.... 100 ve = 
San Marino.... 100} Total. ......./153,87$ 


*British mandate. **French mandate. German quota includes Austrian of 1,4 
ALIENS ADMITTED FROM ALL COUNTRIES: FISCAL wEneee 
Year Number Year | Number Year | Number Year | Number ear 


227,493]/1894, ... 285,631|/1913....] 1,197, 1 
61,1895... . 258,536]/1914.... 1218480 1933.22. ape 
1915... 326,700) 


7806, 
» (459,803 
313,339 


OTT: 758) One 
439,730||1912. |. | 8.172]11931.-. Origa. 
Immigration from the Gives of the igitey seen te to 1820 is estimated at 250,000. 
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Construction and Housing in the United States 
Source: United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
. 
[BER AND PERCENTAGE OF FAMILIES PROVIDED FOR IN NEW DWELLINGS IN 257 
/ IDENTICAL CITIES “Ni 
Number of families provided for in— sete oe pee: ies pea 


Multi- Multi- 

family i-family | 2-family family 

dwellings | dwellings | dwellings | dwellings 
(% (@)s (2) 


1-family 2-family 


Ali types 
of dwellings mt a 
()) 


dwellings 


eipieccenss 45.9 17.5 
45.7 12.1 
49.2 11.5 
Pen. ~ 71.3 12.4 
Seo 55.8 8.2 
Sheceeees 60.0 6.9 
Pelivakeee 55.9 5.4 
52.0 4.6 
56.5 6.2 
50.1 4.9 
57.8 8.1 
63.7 9.7 
70.5 8.3 

-0 68.0 9.4, 
84,47 73. 9.4 


~_ 
Sa 
Nn 
_ 
am 
On 


71 
63,711 48,838 


"SInciudes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 2Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


PER MIT VALUATION OF VARIOUS CLASSES OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 257 IDENTICAL ; 


CITIES. Index numbers based on 5-year average, 1935-39=100 


Total building New residential New nonresidential | Additions, altera- 
construction — buildings buildings tions, and repairs 


[eee ean em ee eee 
Permit Index Permit Index Permit Index 


Permit Index 
yaluation No. yaluation No. valuation valuation No. 
-asces---| $4,028,066,479| 363. 2,390,390,182| 481.0 $1,300,494,326 i $337,181,971| 144.0 
“ + ; ; 1 849,386,873 9 247,068,224| 105.5 


1,697,724,944| 153.3 601,269,847} 121.0 
1,237,457,788 * ° 
1,219,448 


‘ 


y RMIT VALUATION PER FAMILY PER NEW DWELLING UNIT IN 257 IDENTICAL CITIES 
ting identical building, but does show 


44 
vis! This oes t shi change in cost of erec 
7 ong atin Raph ee of nove buildings aa were erected. Does not include land costs) 


Index numbers of cost per new 
dwelling unit (1935-1939=100) 


ifitvee family | 2-famil fanaa 
; types | 1-fami -family;| family 
-family | 2-family | ‘family All Ars tri nee dwelt Ny) devel 


Average cost per new dwelling unit 


All fines 1 


ray dwellings} dwellings mes oa dwellings a 

dwellings (1) (2) Me 

4 112.6 115.6 ; 

rat Bip 3 Wil. 125.7 96.0 - 

3 107-1 121.8 90.7 

3 = 93.9 99.3 74.9 

ee. 3 88.5, 96.8 75.6 

2. 90.5 102.5 67.6 

3 95.7 106.4 80.7 : 

3, 101.4 109.6 91.5 

3 101.6 109.6 90.6 

3 92.3 103.3 80.0 

3 93.1 |- 99.9 83.6 - 

3.0 93.2 92.6 89.7 

3,108 90.6 ; 90.7 
Beta < ck - 2/680 85.4 : : en 
aireste gos | a | 98 | 8S |e 
Bees - |) eS 216 3,292 3/067 2/869 2 78. on Kee 


des 1- and 2-family dwellingy with stores. sincludes thultifamily dwellings with, stores: 


imated construction expenditures in Continental United States, by years, in pre oee: of eee 
ate ; 6: + 1920, 6,310; 1921; 5,646; ) 12085 
3,136; 1916, 3,677; 1917, 4,420; 1918, 6015; 1919, 6,121; 1920, 6.310; 1998 TNo0g. 1930, 8.6192 
: ; 49,476; 1926, 11,023; 1027, 11,1175 1928, 10,803; 1929, 10,998; , 8,679; 
‘521: ee 1933, 2.569; 1934, 3,261; 1935, 3,731; 1936, 5,368; 1937, 8,273) 1938, 5,694; i939, 
Pans bas 19di.-Al,1G3""1982, 19.486; 1943, T2764. A aot 
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670, Uniited States—Housing by States; Population Rank 


Housing by States 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


Occupied dwelling units Occupied dwelling unit 
1940; private families, 1930 _ | 1940; private pracenty A 93 (3 
State State aye 
Pct. in- rc 
a 1940 1930 crease 1940 1930 creat 
673,815) 591,625) 13.9 New Hampshire. ... 132,936} 119,337 11440 
131,133] 105,992| 23.7. || New Jersey. ....... 1,100,260] 985,636 11.6 SI 
495,825 438,639] 13.0 New Mexico........ 129,475 98,546| 31485 
2,138,343) 1,610,030} 32.8 3} 3,153,124) 1 
316,000 7324] 18.2 22.68 | 
682 388,645) 15.4 | 
Delaware... 2... - 70,541 59,092) 19.4 11.8% | 
' Dist. of Columbia. . . 173,445 125,554) 38.1 fe 
d: 376,499] 38.1 26.7 | 
652,793) 15.2 12.54 
108,044) 31.2 13.54 
1,929,396| 13.6 South Carolina 18! 
843,066| 14.0 South Dakota. 165,428 161,013 2.7 
635,704) 10.4 Tennessee... .. 714,894} 600,625) 19,06 | 
7,18 4.9 PORXSB WY 6 he ators on 1,678,396} 1,380,096} 216 
609,405) 14.6 GRA SUES crs os 55 139,487} 115,936 
485,363} 22.1 Wermong- oo: cies 92,435 89,1 
197,826] 10.7 Virginia. 2555 3 o.. 34 627,532) 529,089; 18.60% 
385,179} 20.9 Washington. ....:.. 537,337| 423,833 6.8 
1,021,160] , 9.7 West Virginia....... 444.815 373,941} 19.00%: 
1,180,554) 18.3 827,207} 711,889) 16.20% 
606,496) 20.1 69,374 56,887] 22.04 
471,704; 13.4 —————$—_ } ——___—_ 
939,476] -13.7 20,596,500/17,372,524; 18.1 ; 
136,210) 17.4 . |14,258,032|12,532,139| 13.8% 
342,999 5.2 $$} ——_—_ —— 
25,469} 30.7 34,854,532)29,904,663) 16,6. 
- fe | 
Dwelling Units in U. S. Cities ay 
Occupied dwelling units for central city or * Occupied dwelling units for central city oe e 
= 


cities in selected metropolitan districts cities in selected metropolitan distric 


227,582 || New Orleans. 2.2.0.2 fcc eel sae. ot wine 

1,798 || New York- N. E. New Jersey.......... 
197,393 || Norfolk-Portsmouth-Newport News 
172,259 |} Oklahoma City 


84,091 |} Providence 
59,740 || Richmond 


. San Antenlo.. 265 Ji02. Ok ik eee 

bre VV 0 [io ae DO ae eee an (er ae 51,620)| San Diego: |) ccd cds Well ce Lee 
Hartford-New Britain.......5.......4. 61,509 |} San Francisco-Oakland. ............... 
RMN Rg ga karen w hiala re k bieve a 107,530 || Seranton-Wilkes-Barre................ 
Indianapolis 112,231 || Seattle... ....... 8 oy Senn Sie < Beene 
Kansas City, (Mo.) é i 156,171 || Springfield-Holyoke. 
Los er a 493,087 || Syracuse... .... 
Louisville 89,955 || Toledo 


Lowell-Lawrence-Haverhill. . . 60,112 Washington, D. 


Rank in Population and Area of U. S. Cities 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census; data are for 1940 | 


Sq. | Pop. Sq. | Pop. Sa. 
City M, | Rank City M, | Rank City_ ™M: 
Akron, Ohio 64.1) 38 Hartford, Conn..... 18.6] .51 Providence, R.I....} 19. / 
aiken) 19.6] 65 ||Houston, Tex.,.....] 72.8} 21 ||Reading, Pa...... a 88 ; 
Atlanta, Ga 34.7) 28  ||Indianapolis, In 53.7| 20 |)Richmond, Va.. 23.0 
Baltimore, Md -| 85.6 7 Jacksonville, Fla 39.4] 47 Rochester, N. Y 35.3 
Birmingham, Ala...| 50.3] 35 ||Jersey City, N. J. 21.5) 30 |/Sacramento, Cal 13.7 
Boston, Mass.....:. 65.9 9 Kansas City, Kan...| 20.4] 69 65.0) 
’ Bridgeport, Conn:..| 17.9] 59 ||Kansas City? Mo....| 59.4| 19 54.9] . 
atralo, NaY sei, 50.2) 14 /\Knoxville, Tenn...:} 25.4) 77 52.5 | 
Cambridge, Mass. . . 7.0| 78 ||LongBeach, Cal 32.6] 53 35.8 | 
Camden, N. J...... 9.8) 71 {|\Los Angeles, Cal 452.2) 5 105.8 
Canton, Ohio.,..... 14.0) 83 ||Louisville, Ky....... 40.8} 25 93.1 
Charlotte, N. C ....| 19.3] 91 Lowell, Mass....... 14.1} 88 19.5 
Chattanooga, Tenn. | 27.9] 66 ||Memphis, Tenn..:..| 48.5} 32 80.7 
Chicago, Ml. .......) 211.3 Minneapolis, Minn..| 58.8} 16 4.2 
Cincinnati, Ohio 72.41 17 |\Miami, Fla........ 38.1) 48 19.7 
Cleveland, Ohio 73.1| 6 ||Milwaukee, Wis....| 43.4| 13 41.5, 
Columbus, Ohio. .,.) 39.5]. 26 ||Nashville, Tenn, . | 22.0] 50 33.1 
Dallas, Tex. ..... .| 41.8! 381 ||New Bedford, Mass.} 19.4| 80 25.7 
Dayton, Ohio. ... ! \.| 23.7) 40 lew Haven, Conn.,| 22.5] 54 49.1) — 
Denver, Colo.......| 58.7| 24 ||New Orleans, La....|363.5| 15 22.7 
Des Moines, Ia... . . 53.8] 55 P aa York City..... 365.4 1 41.3 
Detroit, Mich... .! 1142.0; 4 ewark, N.J....... 26.8] 18 17 
Duluth, Minn. |... 70.9} 90 ||Nortolk, Va...::..:| 35:9] 60 22. 
Elizabeth, N. J 13.3] 8} @akland, Cal,...... 60.3] 29 15.8 
pHy (4 bie 18.0) 72 Oklahoma City,Okla.| 49.8) 42 69.2) 
Fall River, Mass.>.:| 40.8] 73 ||Omaha, Nebr....... 39.3| 39 21.6) | 
Flint, Mich... -- 29.41. 56 ||Paterson, N. J... 27: 8.4| 64 17.3 
Fort Wayne, Ind ut 70 |\Peoria, Til....... sree! | 28,7 lanes 38/3} 
Fort. Worth, Tex....| 58.4] 46 Philadelphia, Pa... -|135.0|' 3 > 20.3) 
Garvan? 3). 05; 40.6] 76 |/Pittsburgh, Ba... 55.1| 10 33.1] 
Grand Rapids, Mich | 23:0], 52 |{Portland, Ore.’..122| 66.9] 27 v7 


\ wy," 
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VITAL STATISTICS 


= Births and Deaths with Rates in the United States 


| Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


i a. . Births Deaths 

an Males Females Totals Males | Females Totals 
Number Number | Rati 
1,508,874 438,201 | 397,933 | _ 836,134 igo 


2,169,920 24,26 1,386,363 1.9 
2,203,958 723,315 | 598,052 | 1,343,356 | 11.3 
2,112,760 714,277 | 587,128 | 1,322,587 | 11.1 
2,074,042 4, 588,763 | 1,308,529 | 10.9 
2,081,282 737,312 | 604,794 7342,106 | 10.7 
2,167,636 772,595 | 624,308 | 1,396,903 | 11.1. 
2,155,105 771,320 | 621,432 | 1,392,752 0.9 
2,144,7 $21,439 | 657,789 | 1,479,228 | 11.6 
2,203,337 808,834 | 641,593 | 1,450,427 | 11.3 
2,286,962 764,902 | 616,489 | 1,381,391 | 10.6 
2,265,558 768.877 | 619,020 | 1,387,897 | 10.6 
2,360,399 791,003 | 626,266 | 1,417,269 | 10.7 
2 43 785,033 | 612,609 | 1,397,642 | 10.5 

780,454 | 604,733 | 1,385,187 | 10.4 


621,471 


hs in 1943 was 24.7; the rates 
32.4; and 1940, 28.8. : 
f those in_ 1943 

8,48: 


fave birth to children. 
_ Maternal and infant death rates in 1944 were the lowest on record. 


i Births and Deaths by States, 1943 


= Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


State of State of 
Occurrence Occurrence 


__ State of 
rrence | Births 


Births Deaths 


..s..| 77,042] 26,318)/Maine.... as -| 48,797] 19,710 
AE Re 6,844||Mary 4, tL 25,894) 13,921 


Massachusetts. : 54,696 y 199,634 
“ s 14,673 


Births | Deaths 


Deaths 


en ° 3 94,8 30,2 
363 ne 9 5,112 _——— | 
82,215}| Total....--. 2,934,860) 1,459,544 


» Bureau of the Census compiles births and deaths by state of residence, and deaths by state of 
‘2 Sotals differ in the individual states. Thi 


trence. The national totals were the same, but_the e 
e table shows deaths by state of occurrence. For New York, for example, the 1943 totals by 


te of residence were: births, 248,627; deaths, 162,186. 
BIRTH RATES IN UNITED STATES BY STATES (per 1,000 population) 


1938| 1939| 1940] 1941| 1942| 1943 1938] 1939} 1940| 1941| 1942| 1943 


16.9 E 8} 17.2} 19.0 


Seite sree 22.2 a 2.2 2) 24.2 : sfoeolohs 336 
Siete avai» 22.3 .2| 23.5} 22.6) 23.0 a 17.7 18.1) 20.5} 2 
19.2 3] 19.7 4) 21.5 : 16.1 .3| 17.6} 19.0 
15.3} 15.2| 16.2 -2| 20.3 -0|| New Jersey..-..| 13.6 1] 15.8} 19.1 r 
anste afer 18.7} 18.6] 18.8 2} 21.2 .9|| New Mexico....| 28.0 .7|. 27.9] 26.7) 31.1 
14.1] 13.8] 14.7] 16.6] 20.9 ‘3||New York......| 14.3 .6| 15.9] 18.9] 19.7 
Bias 0 16.9| 16.6] 17.2] 18.6] 20.3] 23.0)| North Carolina. . 22.9 6| 23.6] 25.2) 28.1 
20.5] 21.6] 23.1) 17.0). 17.5| 19.5|| North Dakota... 20.2 .8| 21.6] 22.8) 24.9 
17.4| 17.5] 17.8) 18.8) 19.2] 23.8})Ohio......-.--- he -6} 18.1} 20.8) 21. 
21.0| 20.9] 20.8] 21.4) 22.5) 26.4 18. 9.1| 20.2) 20.8) 23. 
22:1] 21.4) 22.3) 23.4) 23.9) 26.5))Oregon..... ..| 15.3 4| 17.4) 20.5) 21. 
15.6} 15.0)\ 15.6| 17.0] 19.5} 20.7||Penngylvania. . . 16.9 7), 12.7) 20.3 21. 
cS 17.1] 18.1] 18.9] 21.1) 22.4) Rhode Tsland.... 15,1 15.2, 83.9} 19.1) 21. 
wie eeee 71| 17.3] 17.9} 18.5] 20.0] 20.8||South Gyrolina. . 21.9 23.4| 24.0] 24.2) 30. 
Sis te -eieis ee 16:4] 16.1} 15.9) 17.2) 19.4) .21.3 | aL 18.1] 19.8) 21.2 ae 
22:1) 21.5) 22.3] 22.7) 23.8) 25.3)) 18.8 19.1] 20.3) 22.1 : 
21.1] 20.9] 21.5] 22.1) 22.8] 26.7 19,2 19.7} 20.8] 21.6) 26. 
48.2| 17.8} 17.8] 19.1) 21.4) 23.8). 24.4 24.6 a3 an 29. 
16.3] 15.8] 16.6] 19.3) 22.1] 23.9 17.6 18.6 ye eee a 
14,2| 14:7| 15.3} 15.9} 19.0} 20.9 0.4 20.6 z aa ioe 
‘} 19:2] 18:3] 18.9] 19.6} 22-4] 23:5)| Wash 8 16.2 oe ; ete ae 
Hate 2) a ae eet Ba 
5 n£} 30. SCOMSIN. ..+-« . + 2) * 
art. 15. | 15.6| 16.4| 17.1} 18.6} 20.1}; Wyoming.....-- 20.1) Byte) 22.2) 25. 
D 19.4] 19.7] 20.5] 21.5) 22.81 24.011 Pe as We 2 


tmed forces overs 
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0 to 1943—Based on the population iricluding the a 


ty 4 
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Tuberculosis, all forms 57,005 42.6 ||/Pneumonia, all forms........... 72,896 
OOM ME Ul le 16,263 12.1 ||Diarrhea, enteritis, ulcers of in- | 9 
Pernivenzuy grippe>)....j..5. 6... 17,219 12.9 La Ti ane Speer eared ge 12,827 o4el 
Cancer, other malignant tumors...-| 166,848 | 124.5 ||Cirrhosis of the liver............ 12,527 Pipi 
Diabetes mellitus.............. 36,314 27. k * Nephi s 221 oso oe wll eae 99,267 25 
‘Diseases of the blood........... 10,692 8.0 ||/Congenital maHormations....... 16,766 ye 
| Diseases.of the nervous system Diseases peculiar to the first year w 
and sense organs. ......... r.. | 144,834 | 108.1 QbING!::. ted. op ace eee 55,506 | ‘ova 4) 
Cerebral hemorrhage, excluding senility f=... Sy 4 jae ae ee ca ee 11,684 oS 
DirthInjuries:.....i..-....-., 191-472: |: 83.2" |\Sulelde: Jove. . lonekeet ue Beane 13,725 | ha 
Diseases of the heart, allforms.... | 426,391 | 318.3 ||Homicide................,.06: 6,690 9 
Diseases of the myocordium. .... 221,064 | 165.0 || Accidental deaths. ............. 99,038 Ty 
_, Diseases of the coronary arteries. | 120,725 90.1 |/Conflagration......2.5........, 2,775 . 
MMARUGTIOBOLEFONIB. Vi. 656.05. o-. 27,216 20.3 


. Ms : Be eS <i J 3 
United States—Death Statistics = fe 
DEATH RATES IN UNITED STATES BY STATES, PER 1,000 POPULATION 


1938] 1939/1940) 1941) 1942/1943 1939|1940|1941/1 pe 
10.7 |10.6} 10.8) 10.5) 10.4/10.9 
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''1940 to 1943—-Based on the pop luding the armed forces overseas. 
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Deaths and Rates by Chief Causes, 1943 
Source: United Statés Bureau of the Census; rates are per 100,000 population. 
Cause Number | Rate Cause Number 


a 


As between 1942 and 1943, heart diseases, cancers, intercranial lesions, nephritis (kidney diseas’S? 


pneumonia, and accidents, increased; tuberculosis and motor vehicle deaths decreased. ti 
ote: The death rate of 0.9 per 100,000 population for acute poliomyelitis and acute polioencephat 7 
for 1943 was the highest mortality rate for this disease since 1937, when a rate of 1.1 was repor*™ 
Death rates in 1943 for typhoid fever, scarlet fever, diphtheria, and smallpox remained low as @™ 
pared with previous years. : 
The suicide rate of 10.2 per 100,000 population was 15.0 percent lower than the corresponding #! 
of 12.0 for 1942. The suicide rate has been declining since 1938, and in 1943 reached its lowest lw 
Since 1920 when the same rate, 10.2 per 100,000 population was recorded for the death-registrat]® 
States of that period. } 
The death rate for homicide was 5.0 per 100,000 population in 1943, the lowest recorded rate }9% 
this cause since 1910. The decline in the death rate for this cause in 1943 was a continuatiom 
the downward movement evident in the,annual death rates for homicide since 1933. 


ACCIDENTAL DEATHS, BY YEARS AND TYPES 


Motor Burns 
Total Vehicle | Falls Deaths 
SS eS 


p 18,700 


Drown- Rail- Fire- Poison 
ing road arms Gas 


horonrs 
coGntoo> 


SERIO COH 


Sao 


OwWooH 


oath 


MLE 966 4 
ie aa 889 2,224 5,159 5,80. 

Uo 23,823 5,951 6,095 
Motor vehicle deaths include collisions with trains and streetcars. 
Burns exclude conflagration. * : 

Railroad deaths exclude collisions with motor vehicles. \: 
Poisons exclude food poisoning and poisoning by venomous animals, ' ; 
DEATHS IN U. S. FROM AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS 
Rates are per 100,000 population 

Year |Deaths| Rate Deaths) Rate Year 


--| 9,103 
-} 10,16 
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United States—Hospitals; Labor Group 
. ie stered Hospitals in the U. S. and Their Capacities _ 


Source: The American Medical Association; data are for 1944 
Bas- tients |Aver " : = 
Beds |sinets Adeasenen Geauee / vitela| 


| Bas- | Patients {Avera 
Beds jsinets | |Admitted Chase 


|| Totals. 6,611/1,729,945 |80,791 16,036,848 |1,299,474 


i 
13, ‘73 | 152, 451 10,739 


eral hospitals in 1944 (included above) Caukeee 798, with a capacity of 551,135 patients, m- 
‘with 428 when the United States entered the war. ge! P as co 


Oe re ee 


18,793,580 in Blue Cross Hospitalization 


Rufus Rorem, Director, Hospital Service Plan Commission, American Hospital Association, 
biiment as of July, 1, 1945. 4 


Plans | Enroll- |; State Plans | Enroll- {/ State Plans | Enroll- 
ment ' | ment | ment 

| = 
9 3,158,143'|Dist. of Col... . 1 230,000)|Puerto Rico 1 24,036 
9 ni 5 200,664||Montana. ,. 1 16,587 
5 1 146,718)|Florida. .. 1 15,000 
1 3 144,324||Utah. 1 12,519 
6 | 1,220,122||/{Indiana........ 1 131,614}|Arizona,....... 1 10,785 
1 | 1,209,862;|Maine........- 1 126, Provi 
1 | 754,593'|Kansas........ 1 125,000 Fete Eng 
2 | 690,859 |Kentucky...... 2 120,1 Ontario........ 1 471,777 
2oe}) pGSd,1btl Texas. ox. 2 cis. 1 118,252]|Manitoba...... 1 184,253 
1 | 515,140 }Oklahoma.....- 1 110,825|!Quebec. ....... 1 126,000 
1 | (368,700 |Delaware...... 1 108,766||N.B., ,& 
2 1 ;O00)|" Paes Cites 1 104,263 
1 1 80,042||Brit. Columbia. . 1 48,011 
1 2 76,639 os 
1 2 53,405 aa States, Dist.| 

1 48,827|\of Col., Rais ro é 
SS 3 3 1 48,032|\Rico and five 

North Dakota. 1 40,750||Canad’n Prov.| 87 |18,793,580 

2 ‘Tennessee. . ... 1 28,400 


. 


GROWTH BY YEARS 


ans | Partici- |{ Date |Plans | Partici- Date |Plans | Partici- }| Date |Plans Partici- 


pants | pants pants pants 


ais Teen peers 
6,000/| 1937. 34 "966,998 by 59 5,179,473} |1943..| 77 | 11,739,196 
26,000 |1938. 40 1,949,294|/1941. 67 7/015,177||1944..| 80 | 14,760,215 

56 4,034/146||1942. 71 9,484,212)|1945..| 85 18,793,580, 


97,000 As: 
p24 370,000 


Major Occupation Group of Labor Force in U. 5, 


eau of the Census, data include employed workers, persons on public emergency work, and 
experienced workers tle work (data as of March, 1940). } 


Major a Years a Group and Sex L 
ears and Over Total 


ccupation Group and Sex 
14 Years and Over Total 


Male i Female 
al and semi-profés. workers Professional, sem-profess. workers. 1,545,841 


MAR Bie Farmers and farm managers... ..... 154.079 
mere ea pe , offi’ lls., exc. farm. 431,080 

ical, s ‘kindred workers. - 3,478,682 

Graceomon: ema, Kindred workers 21,650 

Operatives and kindred workers. 351,499 

Domestic service workers......-.,-- 2,187,983 

oe aN Protective serviee workers ae He er?! 
f -}| Serv. workers, exe. domes., ; pro 1,396,038 
APRCEOT Farm laborers and baa dart al 339,665 
Labofers, except farm and aati Ma 121,595 


Occupation no report MOQ ep can ae 441,245 


39,445,945 ~ 42, 574,078 


bi f£ persons in the total | estimated ‘civillan labor force included 51,660,000 

the piitber_ of per March, 1940, an persons, or 48.6 per cent, and the Armed’ Forces 
i 52.7 per cent of Ae population. about 12,000,000 persons, or about 11 per cent Ge 
Ne wth § Miata. Sie FS baa the ‘population .14 years and over, — ah 

ea Mar 


\ ‘ s yes re iy d ee a | 
‘ a ; 


$3674 United States—Life Expectation; Lynchings; Population Square Mi le 


Average Future Lifetime in United States 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census 


Years Remaining Years Remaining ears Remaity ’ 

Whi Whi et Whit White | at hue White + WHEL 
t t cy e e : 7 

Males Fentwies = Males | Females \ Males | Fem 


4 


scp epet 22160 | F 


Pot A bot be ti bel et KOO RIDIN RO AMANO AMAe TS Ih iS ene 


. 


agen male 


orien, 6 


RSSslSaSSNSSSRSlaIVese Sins 


oeee 


F Fa Fk J a a a dB BOND ND BS KO BOB BD C9 C19 G9 C99 HHL Ha HO OV COD PAINT 
BeAaIpLeS 
WDwWOorRon 


. ha 
32 
\ 


; Source: Department-of Records and Research, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. (W. White; N. Negro} 
Yea- |) W.| N. |Votal]| Year} W.| N. ,Totat|} Yeas | W., N. |Total|| Year | W. N. 
900.. 106 | 115 }}1912..] 2] 61 63 ||1924.. 0 16 16 {}1936. : 0 8 
1901.. 5 | 105 | 130 |/1913., 1} 51 52 |'1925 0 17 17 }{193 0 8 
1902. 8 92 {|1914..; 3] 49 52 ||1926.. 7 23 30 |/1938.. Q 6 
1903...) 15 | 84 99 |}1915..] 13 67 |(1927.. 0 16 16 ||1939.. 1 2 
904, 7} 76 83 ||1916..} 4 | 50 54 {\19 1 10 41 |/1940.. 1 4 
1905. 5} 57 62 |}1917..) 3] 35 38 |/1929, 3 71.10 |/1941.. 0 4]. 
1906.. 3] 62 65 |/1918..| 47] 60 64 |/1930.. 1 20 21 1/1942... 0 by. 
1907. 2{ 58 60 |}1919..; 7 | 76 83 |/1931.. 1 12 13 ||1943, 0 3 4 
1908. 8 | 89 97 ||1920..' 8 ~ @1 1/1932.. 2 6 8 ||1944.. 0 Cie {i 
1909. 13 9 82 |/1921.. 5 | 59 64 }/1933.. 4 24 28 ||———_|____|—_|- 
1910., 9] 67 76 |j/1922..|} 6] 51 57 })1934.. 0 15-4 15 ||Total | 193 | 1,770) 4 
1911 7 10 67 ||1923..) 4 | 29 33 111935..], 2 is ' 20 ; 


LYNCHINGS BY STATES, 1882-1944 
State | W. ; N. ; Tot.); State ; W. | N. ;Tot.|) State.) W. | N. | Tot.{|State; W. | N. i 


| 


2 iis adt £7 17 19||Nev... 6 0 6S. D.. 27 
Ariz. 35 9} S54)|\N. J... 1 1)|Tenn..| 47) 203 
64) 141) 205\|N.M..} $3] 3] 36/|Texas.| 143] 346 
6| 334| 390)IN. ¥... 1 1 Be 6 
27) 2911N. GC...) 15] 84) 99llVa....} 16 
7 1 8||N. D.. 13] 3] i6||Wash.} 25] © 
9)|Ohio...| 10} 16) 26/|W. Val 21). 28 
at] °H| Waleree::-) $3] 4a] “BilWs::| at] gh 
Tek... 6 yo.. 5| 
82} 2! §84||Penn..: pH ee 3 | |—__—_ 
ie 5 B2! Sl 57il8. C2.) 4-155! 159] "Potalls 291 |3 417) 
es s es 7 
Number of Inhabitants Per Sq. Mile in U. S.—Land Area On 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census { 
The areas and population of Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico in 1900, 1910, and 1920, Alaskk; 
Hawaii in 1890, and e Indian Territory in 1860, 1870, and 1880, are not pee a i ai 
State 1900 ) 1920 | 1940 ||State 1920 |; 1940 1900] 1920 7 19 
35.7| 45.8] 65.5 39.6) 52.3 10.3] 29.2) 
a Salton 25. 27.3 4.3 8.2 
11 2:9 4.4 145.8| 184.2 140.6} 194.5] — 2% 
25.0] 33.4) 37.0 479.2) 5645.9 277.5) B78 ae 
9.5) 22.01 44.1 63.8] 92.2 401.6 41°" 6 
5.2 9.1] 10.8 29.5 34.9]/8. 44.0 o8e 5 
188.5] 286.4) 348.9 38.6] 46.1 5.2 8.3) 
94.0| 113.5} 134.7 49.5) - 54.6 48.5 Se 
645.3] 7,292.9/10,870.3 28 3.8 11.6) 17.8 
9.6) 17.7| 35.0 16.9] 17.2 3.4 5.5) 
87.7| 49.3] 53.4 7 1.0 37.7| 38.6] 
SE lal Sd aaa 494 sie? rt 57.4 
1.9 5.2 6.3 420.0 I 7.8) 20.3 
86.1} 115.7) 141:2 2.9 4.4 39.9} 60.9 
70.1} 81.3] 94.7 217.9| 281.2 37.4] 47.6 
.40.2) 43.2) 45.3 62.5] 72.7 A) aH) 
18.0} 21.6] 21.9 9.2 9:2 ———— 1] 
53.41 60.1! 70.9 141.41 168.0 25.6] 35.5) 


1.2; (1910) 30.9; (1930) 4 


(1840) 9.7; (1850) 7.9; (1860) 10.6; (1870) 13.0; (1880) 16.9: (1890) Pca 1s 30.0. ave) ae | 
| 


‘ 


United States—Federal Appropriations 


Appropriations by the Federal Government 


Source: U. S. Treasury Statement of general and special funds and trust funds 


figures include postal appropriations chargeable to the postal revenues and est ted ts 
ndefinite appropriations we under permanent appropriations (th arti eri ei 2 
without annual action by Congress). pfs ethose Shih seo ee 


Fiscal | Fiscal) 
Year | Appropriations | Year | Appropriations 


|' Fiscal) : 
Year | Appropriations 


an 
© |Appropriations 


Dollars Doliars dD 3 
338.1 865 ‘O31 29 eaae : ,881,940,243.79 ,211,011,352.58 10,192,856, 025.92 
J 065.148.1933. 02 | 633 577,973.85 18,036,335.68 


ee 454,596,649. 56 | 13,349, 202'681.73 


4,780,829,510.35|| 1931 1071,711.693.56 
3,909.282,209.46) 1932 3178,524,967.95 94 60,2 
1933 »785,252,641.95|) 1943 150,766, 672,723.94 
1934 »692,447,339.17|) 1944 118, 411,173.965.24 
nm . 3, 748, 651,750. 35) 1935 | 7,527,559.327.66 | 1945 | 72\584:556.449.27 
1,114,490.7064.09 | 4.151.682 049-91|| 1936 |  9,306,520,504.3) v 
1,628 411,644.81) | 4,409 463,389.81)! 1957 | 10,380,975,796.61)) 


3 to the one stated. 


__ Particulars 


ppropriations in this table are by sessions of | 
Fiscal year noted is principal fiscal year | 
bh appropriations are made during a session. 
Session alsO makes appropriations for prior 


1933 are those for the 
Congress and include $4,800,731,979.24 for 
fiscal year 1933 and the remainder is for 1932 and 


prior years. ' 


For example, appropriations shown for fiseal year 
first session of the 72nd 


the 


'“S. APPROPRIATIONS AND CONTRACT AUTHORIZATIONS FOR WAR ACTIVITIES 


1942 and 1943: 


FISCAL YEARS 1941, 1942, 1943, 1944 AND 1945. AS OF AUGUST 31, 1945 
\ Source: United States Bureau of the Budget 
U.S. Executive — 
Army Navy Maritime Office of the |  Other* and 
i Commission President Total 

al Years 1941, i ia 

Dollars Dollars Dollars Do 
SHASTRA. 2 126,818,470,807) 7,844,368,227| 127,829, 639, 126 Pie 731, gil, 228 
5, 189,735,346 5,908,719;545 728,030, 000} 5,842 2567 
13,753.087,772| 28, 557, 639,126 |228'874,203, 795 


muntotal..........- 
educt appropriations! 
‘ineluded above to liq- 
uidate contract auth- 


132,008,206, 153) 


25,359,039,834 


128,000,000 


ibtotal 
E 2: Meio Te- 


mgress. . 
Pappropriations jn- 
above to liqui- 

a contract authori- 


Net total 1944... 
FE ag 1945: 
ation 


authorizations 2.6L. 


15,438, 463,935, 


29,514,164,733) 
3,139,231,400 


1,4: 435,000,000; 


2/500,000 


22,335,975,811| 22,796,149,291 10,770,489,501 
- | 126,649,166,319) 47,519,926, teal “10; 956,938,481| 28,429,639, 126/217, 803,714,294 
59,038,000,915) 28,607,446,441| 1,289,780,000] 3,000,151 ,101] 92,866,876, 427 
te dete asd 2'401,060,000).... 18'000,0/0, 2;449,060000 
59,038,000,915 31,008,506,441) ~ 1,289,780,000) 3,018,181,101) 95,315,936,427 
» Mig: par 7 Oe 7,500,000]! ose ses2- 22s efece onset ans fly ema mOanOee 

| 

Seat. sinha 1,116,074,400|, 1,107,005,694|.........-¢...] » 2,811,280,094 
59,038,000,915| 29,884,932,041, 182,774,306] 3,018,181,101) 92,966,948,761 
6,768,000,000| 5,242,489,154| 57,600,455,081 


4'626°731,400 


15,438,463,935 


32,703,396,135| 


2,717,060,000) 


8,201,000,000. 
3,100,000,000) 


3,637,877,244! 


5,244,989, 154 


53,622,000} 


{ 
1 


4,000,000 


a1 1945..... 
salt 1946: 


Ne t total 1946...... 
ited appropriation 
ired beyond F. Y. 
to complete ex- 

O 


§ $24,101,518 in 


15,438,463,935 
21,498,788,570 


29,986,336, 135) 


23,477, 818,364 
1,399,008,413) 


~1,463,122,756 


62,227,186,481 
3.182,054,000 


6,435,937,244 


5,187,367,154 
3,383,907,533 


52,609,195,237 


fs ee 190,630 
{008,413 


24,876,826,777| 


1,329,231,400! 


43,168,574 


4 3,844,713 


d 
222,624,419,739| 


not picked up as such in 
s liquidation of 1940 and prior cont 


Rid 


| 23,547,595,377 


5, 142,314,662 


— 43,168,574 


3,380,062,820 


1,424,244,687 
48,737,954,3356 


5,142, 314,662 


136,081,104,981| 12,559,666,969, 40,615,250,201 417,260,127,314 


agencies total for period $%5,979,685,420. 
partial appropriations transterred by 
the Budget. 


‘Maritime Commission..........---- roiguaeens pakeate 


$156,921,988 
58,087,100 
144,500,000 


shoe puthorizations as follows: 


1941 
$ 


Treasury from nonwer to war classifica 


1942 
12,382,500 


——— = 


95,981,258 


676) | United States—Bank Statistics ie 
Najusted Deposits of All Banks and Currency Outside Banks ! 


So) drée: United States Treasury department; figures partly rie g in millions of dollars 


Total 

Total |demand United 
deposits|deposits} Total |Demand| States 

adjust- | adjust= |deposits|deposits|Govern- 

End of month | ed and | ed and | adjust- | adjust-| ment /Total 
cur- cur- ed ed deposits 

rency | rency 

outside | outside 

banks | banks 


' 1940—June....| 66,952 | 38,661 | 60,253 | 31,962 828 


December} 70,761 | 42,270 | 63,436 | 34,945 753 
1941-June..... 74,153 | 45,521 | 65,949 | 37,317 753 
December| 78,231 | 48,607 s 38,992 1,895 
1942-June..... 81,963 | 52,806} 71,027 |- 41,870 1,837 
Dece: 9,701 | 62,868 | 85,755 | 48,922 8,402 


m 
une 110,161 56,035 8,048 
December] 122,812 | 79,640 | 103,975 | 60,803 | 10,424 
1944-June... . 36,172 | 80,946 | 115,291 | 60,065 | 19,506 . 
December!150,988 | 90,435 |127,483 | 66,930 | 20,763 | 39,790 


ALL BANKS—PRINCIPAL ASSETS AND LIABILITIES, DEC. 30, 1944 ; 


3 Invest- : Inyest- 
States Loans | ments* | Deposits States | Loans ments* | Deposits? 
RESINS. sisielgstes » 82,100 "398, 217 591,618} | Illinois. ..} 1,662,153) 6,233,493) 10,410,5853% 
ew Tampehice:; 90,123| 257.945 432'558||Michigan........ 548,745] 2,857,693| 4,459,269%) 
Vermont........ 90,530 132,745 258,467|| Wisconsin. .... ; 306,236) 1,492,036} 2,369,720% 
Massachusetts... ».| 1,648,343} 4,306,727) 6,764,131}|Minnesota...... . 414,776} 1,437,695] 2,395,028 
Rhode Islarid.... 143,929} 600,467 897,689}|Iowa...........- 298,188} 996,026) 1,761,600— 
Connecticut...... 459,861| 1,597,714} 2,465,734||Missouri........ 627,436] 1,825,162} 3, ‘508, 192: 
Tot. N. Eng. Sts.) 2,514,886) 7,293,815) 11,410,197|| Tot. Mid-West’n 
New York 9,400,263/25,568,884| 39,912,146|| States........ 5,216,409/19,979,500| 33,724,059 
New Jersey...... 642,809) 2,729,713) 4,246,191}|North Dakota... 50, 993 *249'28 6 381,896: 
Pennsylvania.....| 1,321,566} 6,107,919] 9,617,822||South Dakota. 53,057 159,582 288,315 
Delaware....... yi 65,113) | 277,083 464,629/|Nebraska.-......) 140,971 537,364 985,496 
Maryland....... 282,876} 1,290,974) 1,923,757}|/Kansas..... | 192,437} 648,207) 1,279,896q% 
Dist. of Col...... 110,479} 527,131 855,711/|Montana. .. . | 43,045) 241,512 405,247 
: Wyoming........ 23,092 82,463 168,542 
Tot. Eastern Sts.|11,823,106|/36,501,704) 57,020,256||Colorado........ 106,966! 450,495 845,0223 
Warrinia. Sot... 308,249; 864,594) 1,586,674/|New Mexico..... | 31,050 94,000 202, Ooze 
West Virginia..., 103,721 428,870 737,687||Oklahoma....... 184,177) 547,919) 1,181,4 
North Carolina... 244,340! 797,681) 1,549,362 ——$$—$—_— 
= 70,506} 250,131 514,686|/Tot. Westn. ee: 825,788) 3,003,828] 5,737,8 
292,033} 715,394| 1,452,195/|Washington 294; bet 1, 252°770 2,014,26 
163,242| 770,961) 1,410,024//Oregon...... 124'541| °707,914| 11321553 
156,893} 517,426) 1,031,335|/California | 1,959,006). 6,273,016} 10,830,70 
o& 104,859} 247,568 626,979||Idaho........... | 7 99,0. 335,8968 
Louisiana........ 174,048} 652,446) 1,319,177|/Utah........... 78,680] 249/581 454,4994 
SRGRAN Oy G's sunt + 5 862,653} 2,131,626] 4,630,778||Nevada......... 15,981 ~78,166 120,971 
Arkansas........ 86,226} 301,713 631,710}|Arizona......... 48,776 164,626 288,0 
Kentucky........ 214,558 712,869| 1,277,365 “ 
Tennessee... .... 280,536 802, 663) 1,620,094)/|Tot. Pacific Sts..| 2, 568, 408 “8, 925,161) 15,176,9 ay 
Tot. South, Sts.. ey 061, 864 9,193,937 18,388,066 Tot. U. S. (excl. 
RTO eet is - 1,120,475] 3,675,834| 6,347:870]| of possessions),|26,010,461 84,897,945) 141 457,391 5 


Indiana...,....- 298,400' 1,461,561' 2,471,883 

*Investment figures above are for U. S. Government securities, direct obligations. Other investme nti 
totals follow: Obligations guaranteed by U. S. Government, $136,107, 000; Obligations of States andi 
political subdivisions, $685,206,000; Other bonds, notes, and debentures, $138,941,000; Corporate om | 


including stocks of Federal Reserve banks, $29, 207, 000. 


Bank Clearings in Chief United States Cities | 
; Source: Except as to Los Angeles, the Commercial and Financial Chronicle, N. Y. | 
Yr. (Cat. | New York] Chicago Phia. Beston | Baitimore(P.ttsb’r, h] San Kran.{ Los Ang. 


$1,000 $1,000 $1,000 $1,000 000 1,000 5 | 

283,619.245| 35,891,600] 29.079,000] 22,482,000] 5,832,394 SANn 572 Sar) 464 Tae 3 

.]181,551,008} 13.194,988) 16,909,000} 10,645,822} 2.910.637] 5.245.718] 6.468.835] 5,852.2 
160,878,038] 16,684,672) 21,455,000) 11,943,665] 4,201,985] 7,074;775| 7,773,877 7,543,880 J 


194, 66,526] 11,336, j 
- }248,559,786| 23,622,041] 32,515,000) 17,767,889] 7,543,482 623, 
_1286,348,999] 25,710,197] 33,028,000) 18,288,156] 7,921;604 i3' png} 333 i ae aaa Ree 2 f 


¥r. (Cal.)} Detroit | Cieveiand; St. Louis | Kan. City|N. Or.eans) Minneap.| Cincin. Louisville = 
SS eee os ee 


+e 
$1, $1,000 $1.000 $1, 00 $1 000 $1,000 $1,000 || 
8,430 797} 5,996.668) 7,626,577) 7,036.500| 3,169,574 3,7 589 
523,167 Searaat : 40,654) 4,348,113 i Bett ts 1743.5 


19,071,596] 11,239,266 9,317,184] 10,065,283 4,571,636 é 366 5, 360; 486 


Federal Land Banks: Farms, Mortgaged and Otherwise 
Source: United States Farm Credit Administration 


Fore- Amounts : Fore- 


Year _closures Foreclosures | Delinquent Year | closures |Foreclosures Delingues at 
fan0.c00..) Seip | abe oe | ar Pa Nor | sRU8%s: | aes | 
Wass sss2] 78868 | 27:168.645 | 304.037 875 ease | aneua | 4a5t3e 498 | 
noggsc 225] "e.ake | 2501412 | Bardon dan 4305 |. 1571-908 | BaknareoL | 
Ces | ae ee | PE | 
ASK y leek aaa 9.065 “| °277642,369 re x ' ae 78,124,833 


€ —— aa | 
Amounts delinquent” means unpaid principal balance of loans Baring auunqueet installments. — 


| 
4 
Pre n re aa | 


vue Ds pe A) =~ 
4 . * 7 
; 4 7 


| ae pa | j 


United States—Civil Service Employees: Single Tax 677 


ilian Employment in Executive Branch of the Federal Govt 


June 1945: (Continentel United States only, excluding Alaska and Panama Canal Zone) 


as x Paid Employees peer 
i , erase 
ie Agency withott 
ity fe 
ry 4 Total i Salaried cone 
a # | Total Regular | Temp- “nea 
= te eee : : orary num) 
” pers: all agencies....... DS Selle =e 2,915,476| 1,662,067; 1,613,352 48,715) 331,048 
uutive office of the presidnet: | ; | : 4 
v es omee. -. = ESS oe we eS 61) ° 61 6 1 
Bureau ORT Sas SR ae Ra | 565) BBB S40 le 
secutive mansion and grounds. ..... Res | 330) 53 °48 i , 
nergency War Agencies: 
Office for Emergency Management: 
‘Alien Property Custodian..........-.--+- 729 ris 14 
_ Fair Employment Practice Committee 121 112| 2.2 ee 10 
| Foreign Economic Administration . 3,635 3,502) 7 103 12 
" National War Labor Board |} 4,120 2,507 42 610 
pice of Civilian Defense. “tin | 55} "55 
_ Office efense Transportation 3.068|, 3,063; 3,019) aa 243 
~ Office of Economic Stablization. . | | ma aE es 
Office of Inter-American Affairs 952) 903) Bol) abo 70 
| Office of Scientific Research and Development.. 949) 723 170 366 
} Office of War Information. «oe ion. 4,087! 3,867 39 87 
" Office of War Moblization and Reconversion. . . | 304} 82 v3 24 
Smaller War Plants Corporation.........----- 1,750) » E739) 142 
War Manpower Commission. . . KE 9am 26)888) 261515 299 2,609 
| War Production Board... . Wess 11,762) 11.567 9 "36 
ja War Shipping Administration.........-.--+-- ; 12,665) 12,325 136 59 
Omfice of Censorship. ...-.---+- : Ae 5,918 5,851 42 
Office of Price Administration.......- es... 63,887 62,653 555 122,941 
Office of Strategic Services.....-.-. ees A 2'019| 1,958 21 is 
Petroleum Administration for War.....-------- 980) 934 28). 
ieetenieum Reserves Corporation agen aed SS Soot #38 ‘ a Blo eee 
F ive Service System... --- ES RS a dtl _ 18,034) 16,016 Q 
aaa Sart te feed ee 
‘ ,924|) _ 3,880) 124\, ) at 
208 78,474 7,677 902 
599,835 17,773 ) ASR 
25,760 19} 590 
272,935 569 Wien 
173,839} 3,671 265 
24,890) 2,207 1,529 
54,684| 5,222 2/580 
26,622 3,156 9,557 
5,02 163 677 


encies: 


Monuments Commission. .....- 1) 1) 
otection Monuments in Europe. ... 9 9 
Governors, Federal Reserve System. ... 446 440 
6,819) 6,813 
467 467 
60 60 
1,362 1,352 
1,375 1,186 
36 34 
| Security Agency 31,966 30,882 
1 Trade Commission. : . 450) 
19,996 18,655 
al Accounting Office. . . 13,669 13,433 
‘Government Printing Office. 6,834 1,153 
\e mterstate, Commerce Comm 2,015 2,015 
Maritime Commission. ... - 10,752| 10,271 
‘National Advisory 6,449 6,445 
f jonal Archives.. --.- 337 336 
N pions Capital oe oor ae 
Nation: ap ar. 
ie N Sronal Fiousing 15,585 14,240 
| National Labor Relations Board 834 762 
‘ational Mediatio 106 7 
nama ean eat re Ag as 
anama Railro: ompany..-++--+-+:° Mees Bie bye 
troad Retirement Board....-..---- +5" 1,809 1,807 
construction Finance Corporation. ...--- 12,453 12,309 
urities and Exchange Commission. -.- 151 1,151 
ithsonian Institution...-.-- parol we au 761 ha 
ariff Commission. -.-..--..--700'° 298 29 
‘ax Court i aoe eaten leg Ras a ve 3 i 
nnessee Valley Authority..----- i 9, 
erans’ Administration. ..--------*""- 65,020 62,122) 


Summary by the Late 
self- | for, any special privilege thus accorded to him, 

ineiple "tion of | #24, that thet _biivilesvich the growth and im= 
that all men are crea peoverpent Oe = ome amanlty land 
shou nD ‘ 

d by their Creatat with | each is entitled to all that his labor produces; 


hi te equally entitled to the | of labor. 
end enio nent of what God has created and | ‘To carry out these principles. we are in favor of 
hat. is gained by the general growth and ima- | raising all public revenues State, 
ement of the community of which they are goat and municipal purposes by 
erator ! ermitted to hold |,and of ; 

refore, no, one, Si ethout meets return to all! and indirect taxation. 


s 


Wes ; . : J 
i. as 7 : > 1 Z Z 


hi 
678 United States—Civil Service; State Hospital Patients; Engraving Bureau: 


The Civil Service of the United States a 

Source: United States Civil Service Commission 

in Dist. | Outside In Dist. Outside,‘ 
Col. D. Col. D. Col. 


Date Total Date S 
as ort eee ee | Dae 8 | [oa seas Re a feet she 
June 30, 1923.... c 515,772|| December 31, 1934. . 
December 31, 1923 Deh stele 
June 30, 1924 abd 935 
Fine 40, 18 5 December 31, 1936. ._. 
December 31, 192 June30, 1937......... 
June 30, 1 hie. wi ee bey aaa 
June 36, 1927. 2.| 89°80] 467; December 31, 1888... 
Fine BG gas oH g iietane December ars 1939.00. 
December 31, 1928.... P < 1940. . a. ten 
June 30, 1928 “r920" | 6 December 31, 1940.22: 
Pee BO. 1930 nee December 31, 1941.7: 


June 30, 1943... ... ae 
December 31, 1942... 
56|;June 30, 1943 ........ 


June 30, 1933.....1:: December 31, 1943... 


December 31, 1932... . June 30, 1944... .. 48) 268|2,918, 28) 
June 30, 1933... . 65. 506.6. i December 31, 1944. 551\2.8 i. 
December 31, 1933 76,558 June 30,1945... .... 

June 30. 1934........ 89,132! 583,96. 


of Columbia Government; also, the figures for the periods prior to December 1¥41 do not inciudy 
temporary substitute postal employees, and, beginning with June 1943, they do not include employee 
stationed outside the continental United States. 


4 


Patients in State Hospitals for Mental Diseases : 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. Figures show average daily number of inmates in 1943, © 
States States 


States States 


a eT auE S Nevada... : 473 
on New Ham -| _2,287 
se 64'| New Jersey.... 11,123} |T 
...| 23,961||Louisiana....... New Mexici ar 817 
Colorado)... ...1 °° 4,200)/Maine.. 2. -. 22. 2,651)|New York. ...... 
Connecticut Maryland....... 
. Massachusetts. . . 


ennsy. oma 9 5 
2||Rhode Island....} 2,773|| Total U. S.... 
ps ose eet 4,331]'South Carolina...| 4,687 


There were 61,083 persons on the administrative | $138,491,553, of which salaries and wages tdol 

Staffs of the above institutions. $71,531,668; provisions, $33,809,470. The per capits 

‘The maintenance expenditures in 1943 were! cost of the patients for the year was $335.84. 
PSYCHIATRIC PATIENTS IN HOSPITALS IN THE JU. S. 

Source: Federal Bureau of Census; data are for admissions in 1943 


Cerebral 
Alcoholic |. Arterio- Manic- | Dementia! All Ot 
clerosis Depressive| Praecox | Psycho 


Total General 
aresis 


102,104 6,751 
98,424 7,281 
7,501 


p0.at0 7,196 8:707 “10,433 soaee 
93,357 7,998 8,440 11,132 O'806 


93,541 7,827 
93,236 7,517 


86,061 7,402 91844 4 19/149 34798 
82/475 7.294 : 1079 22°717° 


The patients were, by type of hospital—State, 73,023; veterans’, 9,978; county and city, 2,667; private 


United States Bureau of Engraving and Printing 


The Bureau of Engraving and Printing of the | included 293,203,750 W: 
Treasury Department, manufactures all paper 
money and other securities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment; postagé, revenue and war savings stamps, 
Government checks, drafts, commissions, trans- 
portation requests, warrants and other items. 

The volume of work is expressed in terms of the 
number of printed sheets required. The number 
of sheets delivered during the fiscal year. ended 
June 30, 1945, was 842,229,242. This amount in- car loads of 

. cluded 76,970,000 sheets of silver certificates, all rintin x3 ur 
of whieh were one dollar bilis: 3.030.000 sheets of in ds ner catine 
two dollar United States notes and 37,795,283 sheets 3 
of Federal Reserve notes, or a total of 117,795,283 


sheets of currency aggregating $8,436,340,000 in 
face value. 


: ota 
Other classes of work manufactured and delivered 2 


about 


ll ae . 
‘ 


United States—The Public Domain 
oe / Public Lands of the United States 


° aay Source: General Land Office, Department ef the Interior 

‘The term “original public domain’? embraces all | Purchased f 

he area title to which was vested in the United | G om Teree (1800) - 7k aaa “4 

tates Gove pment by virtue of papell eats = adsden purchase (1853) ........--+-. 18,988,800 

on n - es, e ‘original public Total 

lomain’’? involved 1,442,200,320 acres of land and | Less winner aiaetaa eae ea 14g 239,320 
bos a ciety <n »232, 


0,232,320 acres of water area, which included the 
ates of Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, and every | Land area of public domain (U. S.), .1.442.200.320 


tate north and west of the Ohio and Mississippi | Alaska purchase (1867 
; ! BT).io OVA 3 
: ers except pera. = petaition, it. included 378.- : Note: The spore ae were ddictnndentten tyes 5 
5. = as | by calculations made by a committ é: 
quired in the following manner: the General Land ¢ ee re ae 
e Office and the Geological Survev ; 
y with Great Britain and State Acres Department of th Interi aug, of Sa 
sions following Revolution....... 266,427,520 | Statistics and th plinterior, end: 106 ree qi 
misiana purchase (1803) .......... 529,911,680 | merce and Labi “rhey hav ee TE ee reece 3 
DFegon territory (by discovery) > 183/386,240 | conform with the n Cy Dare rN TT | 
Y).-eses \ i rm ew computati 
hased from Spain (1819) and inland water area of the Mae ecards aad 


37,546,240 | its Territories made by the Bureau of the Cen: 
8'598.400 | the General Land Offi 7enstS. 
338°680.960 | Gensus of 1940. ce, and the WPA) tar te 


GRANTS TO STATES 
Total Area Granted through Fiscal Year 1944 


ed ee SS are 
West of Mississippi River 
Ag ican cession (1848)...- 


Acres State Acres || State Acres HI State Acres 

5,408,503 ||Kansas...... 7,794,668||New Hamp. .  150.000// Tennessee 300,000 

10$43'673|| Kentucky ... _'354,606||New Jersey - 210.000 || Texas ....... _ 180,000 
11,936,794 || Louisiana ” 41,418)144!| New Mexico.. 12,794,659 Utah 2.5.8, 17, 001213 Tae 
$.807,295||Maine .....- 310.000|;New York ... 990,000|; Vermont .. 150,000 i 
‘slorado .... 4,471,604|)Maryland ..- 210,000 |! No. Carolina. 270,000|| Virginia ..... _ 300,000 * 
jonnecticut . 180,000 Loa 360,000|| No. Dakota... 3,163.55) Washington . 3,044,471 t 
2] N Michigan ... 12,143.804|| Ohio ...... 3'258.821|| W. Virginia... 150.000, 4 
ae .205, {Minnesota .-. 16,421,589 Oklahoma ... 5 Wisconsin .,. 10,178,437 © =) 
frees 270,000/|| Mississippi - 6,096.583 |! Oregon .....- 6,927,607|| Wyoming ...- 4,341,580 NE i 

elke en ° ,275, | Missouri _... 7,416,942|| Pennsylvania. 780,000 ae 

cet Montana .... 5,963,338]) Rhode Island. 120,000 Total ..... .225,411,876 

wos. | Nebraska .... 3,458,711|| So. Carolina. 180.000 
* 9'795'22¢|| South Dakota 3.435.373!) 


ee ese es ST tke 
common schools, 77,523,220 acres; for higher 
cultural college scrip, 7,830,000 acres; for in- 
res; for canals and river improvements, 6,003,749 
oads, 3,253,948 acres, and for miscellaneous pur- 
estimated 21,447,459 acres have been reserved for and in 


rposes. 
The disposition of the “original public domain” Unperfected entries _.....-. 5 ae 700,000 
continental United States to June 30, 1944, has | Title remaining in the United States: 
en approximately as follows: National forests ....---++++++-+--5* 138,000,000 my 
Title passed from the United States: Acres Grazing districts ....---+-++4+-78e 131,000,000 ti 
= 2 ON OEE he epee Oe te tie 285,000,000 Indian reservations ...----.-.--+++5 54,000,000 
(7 eee ee ea 225,000,000 National parks and monuments.... - 12,000.000 
and private land Military reservations ..--.--++--+**5 12,000,000, 
Re ea anine fir od “ byt? Miscellaneous .....+--.+) rreeennrtte 65,000,000 | pe 
"” railro: corporations. ... : hs TS 
s 4 Total remaining and unentered. 412,000,000 


| Gash sales and other dis osals....-- 333,000,000 0 
: 3 — Zotar total (computed area)  1,442,167,520, 

| Total area disposed.of.....------- 1,029,000, “ 
Does not include 48,000,000 acres of Federal mineral rights in patented lands. 


AS ADMINISTERED BY THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE IN THE PUBLIC L 
As of June 30, 1944 


AND STATES 


Acres State Acres |! State Acres | State Acres hy 
E aes : Tilinois . it. 2,522|| Montana ...- 1,136,341/| Oregon . -.--- 164,902 f 
Bib bi ay ,193||Indiana ...--- 11,604|| Nebraska ....- 3,637||So. Dakota ... 186,215 t 
tee 3 Louisiana ....- 30!| Nevada “'"*) 672,634|| Utah ...---4-4 299,940 6 
Psy ord ; Michigan ....- 150,054), New Mexico 243.768|| Washington .. 1,077,239 
aa Minnesota ... Sat pot} Dakota ... 63,618|| Wyoming ..--- 2,147,000 
iat < 9.624|| Mississippi 1,1 Oo) Earns —— 
Brats sh eA 25.355!| Oklahoma | -- 3,140 Totaki cians 13,874,276 
AREAS OF PERFECTED HOMESTEAD ENTRIES 1902-1944 ENDING JUNE 30 
Acres Acres 


Acres 


2 eee 
4,342,748 
3,576,964 

3,232,717 

87 


{ 

| Ne 
Ire 

1930... 


i | 3,45) se P ‘ 3 
5238 780 Lad ee f Lali 170,750,079 
NATIONAL GAME REFUGES 
situated within the national forests, designated by proclamations or special acts 
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680 United. States—National Forests; Monuments, Parks i 
= = = 
National Forest Areas in United States, June 30, 1943 
TOSS Gross " Toss ; ; 
State area | State area State area State 
= ea Ey 
region 15,208,149]|Mass... 2... 1654 /IN. Di. Face : : 580,52 ae 
fre Piet areloiays 1,241,955||Mich....... 5,150,564//Ohio........ 1,466,109)/Va.......... 4,123,665 ¥, 
Gace ees 1,732,322||Minn....... 5,040,411])OKla........ 344,269|/Wash....... 10,731,922 i 
Tdaho.......} 21,502,389)|/Miss........ 2,785,010||/Oreg........ 17,285,075||W. Va. ...38 1,836,143 
BOS Se ene 812;654||Mo......... ’ 3,459,999/|Penn....... 746,703|| Wis......... rae | ? 
MG oe stereo 784,647!|Mont.,..... 18,993,1271(|P. R........ 186,155!|Wyo........ 9,013,085 
National National a 
Name i Forest State | Area Name Forest State | Area 
Ve Acres : Acres a 
Hor). Meade: ..5.:...... Black Hills...|S. D....} 5,548 || Pole Mountain. ....|Medi’ne Bows |Wyo. ..} 52,8153 
Avie: re es eee Cibola... <3 IN. M...! 45,5151! Brady District... .. Marquette...|Mich-..| 2,948 


National forests, or parts of national forests, established under section 9 of the Clarke-McNary Acs 
* of June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. 653), designated game refuges on July 1, 1925, by the Acting Secretaries 07 


War and of Agriculture. A 
: STATE PARKS, FORESTS, AND RECREATIONAL AREAS, 1941 ; o£ 
States | Area States Area States Area States i Area™, 
es Acres. 
} 13,499 66,705 135,38 
55,185 73,588 315,508 
291,978 7,5 52,344 
18,4 2,942,543 75,08€ 
104,879 122,740 57,676 
194,824 5,1 44,804 
1,325,688 114,361 75,050 
‘ 1,380,511 so 190,13: 
‘ 9, 90,068 1,23& 
52,01 2,242,520 - 
522,777 7,914 12,087,85 
7,057 134,650 
12,100}'S 123,336 bl 


. 


In 1942 a total of 39,863 acres was added to above 1941 acreage, which brings the table up to se. 
Recreation areas include parks, including the Catskill and Adirondack Preserves. 


NATIONAL MONUMENTS IN NATIONAL FORESTS | 
National National 


Name Forest State | Area Name ; Forest State 
eres 

Big Hole Battlefield. |Beaverhead.. |Mont.. . 200 || Oregon Caves...... Siskiyou..... Oreg... 

NIT ticiots Sie = Coronado.... |Ariz....}| 10,695 ||Saguaro........... Coronado.... |Ariz.... 
Devil Post Pile..... Sierra......-. Calif 800 ||Sunset Crater. ..... conino.... |Ariz.. .. 
Gila Cliff Dwelling. .|Gila........ IN. M... 160 || Timpanogos........ Wasatch.... |Utah... 
Holy Cross......... Holy Cross. . |Colo....] 1,392 ||Tonto............. 'Tonto....... Ariz.... 
Jewel Cave........ Harney..... 8S. D....| 1,275]|/Walnut Canyon. ...|Coconino.... |Ariz.... 
hava Beds......... MOdOO Haas Calif....| 45,967 )|Wheeler........... Rio Grande. . |Colo.... 
Lehman Caves, .... Nevada..... Nev.... 640 
Montezuma Castle. .|Coconino.... Bigee 521 Total area... ...].e...c0 owe erle siete 

‘ Old Kasaan........ Tongass..... Alaska. . 38 ms 


j NATIONAL MONUMENTS NOT IN NATIONAL FORESTS 


These ‘‘monuments’’ include the Aztec Ruins at | 10,000 Smokes, Alaska; Mounds (prehistoric) near # 
Aztec, N. M., the Cliff Dwellers ruins in Arizona} Chillicothe, O.; Muir (redwood) groves in Calis = 
and New Mexico; Castle Pinckney, near Charleston, } fornia; Natural Bridges, in Utah; Petrified Forest 
S. C.; Fort Jefferson, Fla.; Craters (lava) of-the} near Adamana, Ariz.; Joshua Tree, in California, || 
Moon, Idaho; Death Valley, Calif.-Nev.; Dinosaur | south of the ‘Mojave Desert; Statue of Liberty, 
fossil remains, Jensan, Utah-Colorado; George| New York Harbor; Ocmulgee (Indian mounds). || 
Washington Birthplace near Fredericksburg, Va.; | 683 acres in and around Macon, Ga.; Appomattox # 
Glacier Bay, Alaska; Grand Canyon, Ariz.; Black | Court House, Va.; Casillo de San Marcos, Fla.; Fé, | 
Canyon of the Gunnison, Colo.; Great Sand Dunes Laramie, MES Ft. Matanzas, Fla.; Ft. McHe) 

In the San Luis Valley, Colo.; Katmai Valley of | Md.; Ft. Pu! aski, Ga.; Jackson Hole, Wyo. 


NATION. CEMETERIES 
(Figures in parentheses indicate acreage) ‘ 
Antietam (11.36), Sharpsburg, Md.; Battleground 
(1.03), Washington, D. -; Custer Battlefield 
(757.84), site of the Battle of the Little Big Horn 
River, Crowe Agency, Mont.; Fort Donelson (15.34), 
Dover, Tenn.; Fredericksburg (12.00), Fredericks- 


Poplar Grove (9.02), Petersburg, Va.; § 1 
race Pittsburgh Landing, Tenn.; Stones Rives 
20.09), Murfreesboro, Tenn.; Vicksburg (119.76) 
Vicksburg, Miss.; Yorktown (2.91); Yorktown, Va. 


NATIONAL PARKWAYS i 3 
(Figures in parentheses indicate acreage) ' 


‘ * 

Blue Ridge (38,910.00) follows Blue Ridge }and Natchez, Miss. for 446 miles: Geor Tash- | 
Mountains for 480 miles; Natchez Trace (13,648.87), | ington (2,458.68), along Maryland sed Vine ia | 
follows old Indian trail between Nashville, Tenn. | shores of the Potomac River for 57 miles. a 


NATIONAL HISTORIC SITES 


i i 
age 
burg, Va.; Gettysburg (15.55), Gettysburg ae 4 


‘N 1 


Name of area Acres , State : Characteristics 
Atlanta Campaign... .0.....5...0000. 20.96|Ga. Sherman’s March q 
MIGHELELONFOMIOTIAL SS 1. to. ki eee etew n'a A9IN. Y. First seat new Hodesal thoneea in U.S, 
PPO RArMMME ONCE es n/c l Waa lele Sale aais x + os vue lars pa « 16.45|N, C, First attempted English settlement ‘ 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Home........... 33.23|N. Y. Summer home Franklin D, Roosevelt _ 
eee WAL UDO SN Sele es, a eee 6,197.00) Pa. Early iron-making village ; q 
Jefferson National Expansion Memorial..| _82.58|Mo. Commemorates territorial expansion ~ 
Manassas National Battlefield.......... 1,604.57|Va. attles of Manassas fa 
Old Philadel hia Custom House.) ) 1!!! :79|Pa, Greek revival architecture ae 

Tides 5. 5 ea « Mie 


8.61|Mass. Earl : histo \ ee 
Vanderbilt Mansion. ..............012 211.65|N. Y. Early eetaay residence ah et 
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United States—National Parks and Battlefield Sites 


NATIONAL MEMORIALS 


.05,Wash.,! D.C. ]....... RF Ae es s : 
314.40|N. CL Wright brothers’s flights“. --—-- <= 
» .50/Va. Antebellum Home, Robert E. Lee : 
.61/Wash., D. C. {Classical structure y, 
718]Wash., D: C. |Ford theater where Lincoln was shot by 
Meeaniidare... John Wilkes Booth 
in Sema ee hs yun eae a ae one figures carved on 
P ntain 
og een +: ps a? Ae a a Last capital, Cherokee Indians 
gers 22+ “l y  Srlwame Be Ge leectccgenseees ences 


hcoln 


The National Parks and Battlefield Sites 
4 Source: National Park Service 


Followi: re F 

ae len Sy ae: Ag national parks. The year is that of creation of the park; figures in parentheses 

dia, 1919, Maine coast (27,870)—The group of 
te mountains upon Mount Desert Island and 
oe eee on opposite mainland across Frencb- 

Rig Bend, 1944, Texas (691,338) on bend of Rio 

ande River. ; 
iryce Canyon, 1928, Southwestern Utah (35,980) 
ox canyon filled with countless array of fantas- 
ly eroded pinnacles of vivid coloring. 

isbad Caverns, 930, Soutneastern New 
dco (43,087)—Contains stupendous caverns, not 

i wholly explored, limestone decorations. 

‘Crater Lake, 1902, Southwestern: Oregon (160,- 
—Lake of extraordinary blue in crater of ex~ 
~ yolcano. Sides 500 to 2,000 feet high. 

esting lava formations. Fine fishing. 

, 1910, Northwestern Montana (997,400 )— 

mountain region of unsurpassed alpine 
more than 200 glacier-fed lakes of ro- 

60 small glaciers. Precipices thou- 


G 4 Canyon, 1919, North Central Arizona 
034)—The greatest example of erosion and the 
sublime spectacle in the world. 
nd Teton, 1929, Northwestern Wyoming 
3)—Includes most spectacular portion of 
m Mountains, an uplift of unusual grandeur. 
yeat Smoky Mountains, 1930, North Carolina 
| Tennessee (460,891)—Massive mountaim uplift; 
ificent forests. 

waii, 1916, Hawaii (173,384)—Interesting yvol- 
ic areas—Kilauea and Mauna Loa, active vol- 
es in the island of Hawaii; Haleakala, a huge 

on the island of Maui. 
1921, Middle Arkansas (1,015)— 
d to have therapeutic value. Many 
houses, bathhouses under 


Sequoia, 1890, Middle Eastern Califernia (385,- 
100)—Scores of giant sequoias 20 to 30 feet in 
diameter, thousands over 10 feet in dizmeter, Gen- 
eral Sherman Tree, 36.5 feet in diameter and 272.4 
feet high. Towering mountain ranges; startling 
precipices. Mount hitney and Kern River 
canyon. 

Shenandoah, 1935, mm Northwestern Virginia 
(193,473)—Embraces outstanding scenic section of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains. ‘ 

Wind Cave, 1903, South Dakota (11,818)—Lime-» 
stone Cavern having several miles of galleries and 
oh fans chambers containing peculiar forma- 

Yellowstone, 1872, Northwestern Wyoming, 
Southwestern Montana, and Northeastern Idaho 
(2,213,206)—More geysers than in all rest of world 
together. Boiling springs; mud voleanoes; petrified 
forests. Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone, remark- 
able for gorgeous coloring. Large lakes; many 
pie streams and waterfalls. Great wild animal 

erds. 

Yosomite, 1890. Middle Eastern California (756,- 
294)—Valley of world-famed beauty. Lofty cliffs: 
romantic vistas; many waterfalls of extraordinary 
height; 3 groves of giant sequoia. 

Zion, 1919, Southwestern Utah (94,201)—Magni- 
ficent gorge (Zion Canyon), depth from 1,500 to 
2,500 feet, with precipitous walls. 

NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARKS 

Figures in parentheses, area in square miles. 

Abraham Lincoln, 1939, Kentucky (110)—Con- 
tains memorial building covering log cabin thought 
to be that in which Lincoln was born. 

Chalmette, 1939, Louisiana (2)—Part of the 
ground on which the Battle of New Orleans was 
fought, Jan. 8, 1815. . 

Colonial, 1936, Southeastern Virginia (7,057)—In- 
cluaues most o1 Jamestown Island, site of the first 

t in America; histone 
e an 


lerness. 
ngs Canyon, 1940, California (453,048)—Sierra 
mess with numerous peaks 13,000 to 14,000 


high; park also contains groves of giant se- 


28. 

en Volcanic, 1916, Northern California (101.- 
nly recently active volcano in United States 
en Peak, 10,453 feet; Cinder Cone, 

+ springs; mud geysers. 
1936, Southwestern Kentucky 
including spectacular 
tionally known in 


Revolutionary War, and was t! r 
the American armies during the winters 0 
and 1779-80. 

The mansion of the late Frederick W. Vander- 
bilt,.north of Hyde Park, Dutchess County, Ne Ya 
Pie’ been deeded to the U. S. Govt., by his niece, 
Mrs. Margaret Louise Van Alen, and has been 
designated as the Vanderbilt Mansion National 


Historic Site. 
NATIONAL MILITARY PARKS 


Chickamauga and Chattanooga, Georgia, Tenn. 
Tenn. Frederickburg and 


nt McKin 
: i Fort Donelson, Dover, 
Meo p90) ghee , | Spotsylvania County Battlefields Memorial, Freder- 
899)—Largest idesbure, Va. Gettysburg, Gettysburg, Pa. Guil- 
ém: 28 glaciers ford Courthouse, Greensboro, N. C. Kings Moun- 
war itles of gl tain, Kings Mountains, S. C. Moores Creek, Currie, 
ay i, N. C. Petersburg, Petersburg, Va. Shiloh, Pitts- 
Stones River, Murfreesboro, 


feeding gr f Roosevelt Elk. 
tt, ae anh ‘ (918)—Numer- 
; ral springs. 
ny Sianhtaing, t 1915. North Middle Colorado 
the Rockies, snowy range. 
5-feet altitude. Remarkable 


Antietam, Sharpsburg, Md. Brices Cross, Roads, 
ethany, Miss. Cowpens, near Gaffney, 8. C. 
rt Necessity, ot E. a8 Uniontown. Piss, White 
in, near Marietta. Ga, ‘upelo, 3 
Monae west side of Bronx River Parkway 


Plains, N. Y. ( 
At foot of Chatterton Hill). a monument, 


D US ee Oe ee cet 


354. Lightning Flashes Recorded in 44 Minutes 

I : rinut : ; said that this established 
s lightning recorder of the Buffalo Niageca | a minute. The company 8a his osteoid 
: janes in a 44~| & record and that the old one was te) 
oxporation CCRT : ae. 29, 1945) | minutes (June 2, 1943). 


tween 11:31 PM_( 
n Nerene 30), an average of eight 


‘ A ; , 


482, United States—Fisheries, Rural Roads | 
Fisheries of the United States and Alaska by States, 1942 


Source: United States Fish and Wild Life Service 


1,000 : 
States |Pounds $1, 00 


1,000 | 1,000 
States © Pounds| $1,000 States Pounds | $1,000 


ama..... Ses Pennsylvania. 
Berarns! 32 Rhode Island: 
California a 26,268 3,137||S. Carolina... 
Connectic 13,0 ae ; » 505;'S, Dakota... 
Delaware. 89,65 772 Bee ‘enfiessee.... 


N. Hampshire. Washington. . , 
New Jersey... 45,120 } Wisconsin... 19,738 
New York.... 85,293 46||Alaska ...... 522,179 


N. Carolina. . . 5 ——- 
esis ag wees 20,523) 2,355|| Total..... 3,856.548 
40 4 


622 
eae 145,840 
Maine..,..5.5 168,392 


The catch for—Marine and coastal rivers, 3,696,240,667 pounds, value $140,582,538. Mississippi Rive 
and tributaries, 82,382,523 pounds, value $2,897,357. Lakes, 77,924,900 pounds, value $8,692,339. 5 
The chief catches 1942 (pounds and values in parentheses) were: Fish (3,444,233,000—$118,452,000¥ 
shellfish, etc, (411,509,000—$33,681,000); whale products (806,000—$39,000). : 
Estimated figures for fisheries of the United States and Alaska (1943) yielded 4,202,281,000 pounds 
“value $204,029,000. (1944) 4,504,522,000 pounds; value $207,292,000. Bf 
ae products (1943) 620,081,000 pounds, value $141,156,310. (1944) 658,900,000 pounds 
value $182,400,000. 
Fish scrap and meal] (1943) 190,403 tons, value $13,629,152; (1944) 212,000 tons, value $15,200,000 
Oil (not including vitamin: oils), (1943) 22,264,362 gallons, value $14,970,884; (1944) 27,100,00 
gallons, value $17,600,000. < sf 
Value of domestic production of vitamin oils (1940) $5,088,153; (1941) $14,871,588; (1942) $10,371,788 
(1943) $14,841,970; (1944) $13,300,C00. é te 


FISHERIES—SUMMARY FOR THE UNITED STATES AND ALASKA, By Sections: 1942 
Products 


Fisher- Fishing Fishing = 
Section Z men vessels boats Value — 
Number Number 


Total 110,848 
New E 15,054 
Middle 
ake Bay states. ... 
tlantic og states 
sta 


S807 
17,934 
7 


46 
, 82,383 
3,323 522,179 


1Data for 1940. 2Data for 1931. 


Rural Road Mileage in the United States 
- Source: Federal Works Agency; data are as of end of 1943, 


Under | Under | Under Under } Under 
State Local | Federal States Total State Local 
Control) Control} Control Control| Control} Co: 


States 


Alabama..,. 53,125 fas 17,964).... 
Arizona..... 15,327 Iie Biles: dave x 8,889) . 
Arkansas... 2 928 

California... 

Colorado... 75,59 

Connecticut.| * OER cir ctees 


Kentucky... 
Louisiana. . . 


Mass..... os 
Michigan. .. 
Minnesota. . 


i antaed é 
issouri, . . 

Montana. . . ; 0||Wyoming.. . 

Nebraska, ..| 100,952 91,80 259||_ Total... .13,004,861' 536,776|2,397,209 


State control includes primary roads, secondary 
Toads, and county roads. 
Local control is classified by system: State aid 


roads, county roads, towns, townships étc. 
Federal control includes Nati , orests 
reservations, etc, onal parks ono 


Grenta Green, a small village in the southern 
part of Scotland, close to the English border, be- 
came a favorite place for eloping couples from 
England immediately after the English Marriage 
get loa uanhened up iene Eighteenth Century. 

ater requiremen at both parties to a marriage 
must have been residents of Scotland for 12 days ial Ce rnete 
destroyed some of the usefulness of Gretna: Green 
for spur-of-the-mfoment marriage. ost of the 
runaway marriages were pettOr ed over the anvil 
of the village smithy. These over-the-anvil wed- 


: \ 
\ sie 
en —Sions = a 
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‘S f 
United States—Motor Vehicle Deaths; Mayflower Pact 


c.f 


Motor Vehicle Deaths by States, 1942 to 1944 ont 


e: National Safety Council, Chicago, State Traffic Auth j Stat 

, . , ithorities State Regist ital - ics, 
EEUU cued Sus ratory ee aan ccs eae Papen 
eae rios tar aoas are final n irring in trafic. Not all State Vital 
ae from eheyines a a a ae all are comparable with 1944 provisional figures. Deaths 


Motor Vehicle 
Traffic Deaths Total Motor Vehicle Deaths J 


State Traffic 
Authorities 


U. S; Census Bureau 
Place of Residence) 


State Registrars 
of Vital Statistics 


(Place of Accident) (Place of Death) 1943 1942 
1944 1943 1944 1943 Number | Rate * 
58 Aa 24,300 23,823 23,823 17.8 8,30: 
BENE ceaeaY oo A: 503 462 471 13. | 7°30 
a ae ore I 163-4 Pes. es Gee 151 21.5 186 
| ek see eee : 22 230 242 12.9 301 
tS ee 2,602 2,677 2,756 2,622 31.0 257950 
ee Si 221 188 215 18.5 276 
ee eee 235 232 248 249 14.0 291 
69 75 53 62 22.0 * 65 & 
4k 70 97 84 9.4 117 
592 548 531 22.4 531 
638 _ 624 606 649 20.1 696 
9 123 120 121 24.3 103 ¢ 
1,328 1,301 1,320 1,332 17.3 1,713 
717 75 72 720 21.2 959 
307 34 318 328 i4.1 447 
BAS. . 263 318 299 308. 17.3 361 
42 538 474 497 18.2 fy 
“And Ss Soha FR eee Te 458 490 432 16.9 457 
Pesce ae 117 126 126 118 14.4 164 
aS tee 390 391 405 401 19.2 437 
AS AES 460 516 507 527 12.4 578 
— err Peed ec eae 1,1 1,025 1,002 18.5 1,409 . 
eee 274 366 311 308 11.9 479 
fica oo SES 333 295 318 347 15.5 399 
<> +9 eer See 514 563 540 549 14.6 755 
“a st ee oe 93 109 100 87 18.0 105 
r me Pe Ex Cohn 35 10,5 “Ee age aan oo ee Ee 
Oso Ss 207 4 
‘ew Hampshire...¢..... 56 56 59 63 ° 56 12.2 57 
epeersey.. 2. ss > 682 647 709 698 16.5 783 
~ PRAM PAL Ae 158 132 121 22.7 129 
ed Se: See 1,592 1,769 1,851 14.4 2,225. 
Pree ae == 686 710 729 20.0 827 
Pee See 86 7 87 16.0 99 
1,340 1,331 1,385 20.1 1,840 
335 287 333 15.4 410, 
92 234 258 20.9 300 
1,400F 1,463 1,538 16.2 1,922 
77 75 10.0 78 
377 324 383 19.6 393 
113 7 75 13.0 88 
455 517 446 15,1 527 : 
1,398 1,296 1,308 18.8 1,447 
133 137 114 18,0 155- 
26 41 51: 15.6 49 
556 634 586 19.0 702 
398 379 403 19.8 479 
256 261 256 14.6 354 
537 414 426 14.1 590 
65 47 45 17.7 59 


5 were 18,450 compared with 16,990 for a similar 
iod in y 
esident death rates are the numbers of resident deaths (regar 


diess of place of accident) per 
10,000 population. : 
Totals are not sums of state figures, except U. S. Census Bureau, 


a 1942 and 1943. 

Estimate, based on incomplete information. ba ; t 
the 24,300 Motor Vehicle deaths in 1944—Deaths from collisions with pedestrians, 9,900; other 
or vehicles, 5,700; railroad trains, 1,630; street cars, 180; bicycles, 400; animal drawn vehicles or 

aI mals, 140; fixed objects, 700; from non-collision accidents, 5,650. z 

_ Approximate total of non-fatal injures, 850,000. 

bats, z ve 

Lik 

4 


ee ee . 
a The Mayflower Pact . ae 


aed, Amiens NG bei Eee 
loyal subjects of our drea: 
ne James, by the grace of God, just and equal laws, ordinances, acts, constitu- 
Ireland King, | tions and offices, from time to time, as shall be. 
thought most meet and convenient for the general 
God, and ‘od of the Colony; unto which we prom 
a honor ue submission and cbedience. 

In witness whereof we have hereunder sub- 
scribed our names at Cape Cod the 11 of November, 
(Nov. 21 new style calendar), in_the year of 
the reign of our spvereigh Lord, King James 0 

ani 


gland, 
of Scotland the fifty-fourth, Ano. Dom. 1 


Richard Warren, John Turner, Edmond Margeson, 
John Howland Francis Eaton, Peter Brown, : 
iward Winslow, Stephen Hopkins, James Chilton, ichard Britteridge, 
William Brewster, Edward Tilly, John Crackston, eorge Soule. j 
John Tilly, John Billington, Richard Clarke. t 
Francis Cooke. _ Moses Fletcher, Richard Gardiner. 
Thomas oa el 1 John Goodman John Allerton, 
Thomas Tinker, | 4 Degory, Prist, Thomas English, 
ale, Thomas Williams, . Edward Doty. " 
Gilbert Winslow, _ Edward Leister. : 


Edward er, 


———____—————— 


PRESIDENT, HARRY S TRUMAN, of Missouri. 
Salary, $75,000. 

VICE-PRESIDENT. Salary, $15,00 

(Terms of office, from January 29, O95 to Janu- 
ary 20, 1949.) 

Chief of Staff to the Commander in Chief of 
the United States Army and Navy—Admiral Wil- 
liam D, Leahy. 

Personal representative of the President, with 
Cabinet ramk—Donald M. Nelson (effective Sept. 
30, 1944). 


THE TRUMAN CABINET, AS OF DECEMBER 
15, 1945 (Salary, $15,000 each). 


Secretary of State—James F. sign ise North 
Carolina. 

Secretary of the Treasury—Fred M. Vinson, 
Kentucky. 
Soa Sea aad of War—Robert P. Patterson, New 


Aitorney General—Tom A. Clark, Texas. 

Postmaster General—Robert E. Hannegan, Mis- 
souri. ~ 

Secretary of Navy—James V. Forrestal, 


ork. 

aeaial Counsel to the President—(Vacancy) 

Secretary of Agriculture—Clinton. P. Anderson, 
New Mexico. 

Secretary of Commerce—Henry A. Wallace, Iowa. 

Secretary of Liabor—Lewis B. Schwellenbach, 
Washington. 

In the above list, the Cabinet offices are ar- 
ranged in the order in which they succeed to the 
Presidency in case of the removal, death, resigna- 
tion, or inability of both the President and Vice- 
President. 

The order of succession was established by an 
act of Congress, approved Jan. 19, 1886, and no 
mention was made of Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Labor, not then organized. 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


Secretaries to the President—Matthew J. Con- 
nelly, Massachusetts; Charles G. Ross, Missouri; 
William D. Hassett, Vermont ($10,000 each.) 

Special Counsel to the President—(Vacancy) 
($12,000). 

Special Assistant to the President—John R, Steel- 
man, Alabama ($12,000). 

Executive Clerk—Maurice C. Latta, ‘Oklahoma 
(In charge of White House Executive Offices) 
($9,012); William J. Hopkins, Kansas ($6,440). 

Military Aide—Brig. Gen. Harry H. Vaughan, 


New 


AUS. 
Naval Aide—Commodore James K. Vardaman, 
USNR. 


Physician to the President—Col. Wallace H. 
Graham, AUS. 

iyteer Secretary to the Président’s Wife— 
Raethel M. Odum, Illinois ($3,970). =, 


Department of State 


evar Secretary of State—Dean Acheson (Md., 
Assistant Secretaries of State, for:—Economic 
Affairs (Tex.); European, Far Eastern, Near East- 
ern and African Affairs (N. xe Administration— 
Donald S. Russell (So. en. ); Public and Cultural 
Relations (Conn.); American Republic Affairs— 
Spruille Braden (N. Y.); Congressional Relations— 
Vacancy. (All $9,800), 
- Counselor of the Department—Benjamin Vv, 

Cohen (N. Y., $9,800). 

Per Adviser—Green H. Hackworth (Ky. “ 

80) 

Directors of Offices of:—Foreign Affairs—H. Free- 
man Matthews (Md., $10, o0n); ee Eastern Affairs 
—John Carter Vincent (Va. 960); Near Eastern 
and African Affairs—Loy we Henderson (Colo. oF 
$10,000); American Patol ie Affairs—Ellis O. 
Briggs (Me., $9,800); Special Political Affeire Al: 
ger Hiss (Ma., $8. 100); Voengeprerey ‘Trade Policy 
—Olair Wilcox (Pa., 800); Financial and De- 
velopment Policy (Ma., aan 150); Economic Security 
Policy—Seymour J. Rubin, Acting (IIL, $8, 750). 
Transport and Communications Policy—George P: 
Baker (Mass., $9,800); Public Affairs—Francis. H. 

ussell, Acting (Mass., $9,012); International In- 
ormation and Cultural Affairs—William T, Stone 
(D.C., $9,800); Interim International Information 
Service—Ferdinand Kuhn (D.C., Py on}: Foreign 
Service—Selden Chapin (D.C., '$9,800;)’ Depart- 
mental Administration—Frank A > Mazen, Acting 
Pee $9,800); Contrels—tredmiag B . Lyon, Act- 

ing (Mich. 750). 

Chiefs of the: Passport Division—Ruth B. Ship- 
ley ees $9,800); Special Projects Division— 
Albert E.’ Clattenburg, Jr., Acting (Pa., $i, 437); 
Foreign Activity Correlation—Frederi ick B. Lyon 
(Mich., $8,750). 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT | 


- . | t 
S . q £ 
i . \ ; a i 
\ e. ' 
t 


bo 
Treasury Department 3 
Under Secretary—Daniel W. Bell a $10,000 

Assistant Secretaries in Charge of: Pons. 
Narcotics and Secret Service—Herbert E. Gaste 
(N. Y., $9,800); Monetary Research anc. Fore 

Funds—Harry D. White (Wisc., $9,800). . > 

General oper for the ‘ireasusy Joseph | 
O’Connell, Jr. (N. Y., $10,000). 

Fiscal Assistant Secretary in Charge of the | 
nances, Accounts, Public Debt, and Treasurer 
Edward F. Bartell (Tll., $10,000). i 

Administrative Assistant to the Secretary. : 
Paul L. Kelley (Ky., $8,750); Chief Clerk—Frarng® 
A. Birgfeld (Md.,. $7, 070}. Budget Officer—Charl 
R. Schoenenman a ae $9, 012); Director of Publ rf 
Relations—Charles P. Schaeffer (Md., $7,437). 

Comptroller of the Curreney—Preston Delange 
(Mass., $15,000). y 

Directors of: Research and Statistics—Georg 
C. Haas (Minn.); Bureau of Engraving and Prin 
ing—Alvin W. Hall (Pa.); Mint—Nellie Taylc 
Ross (Wyo.);- Monetary Research—Frank , 
(Ky.); Foreign Funds. Control—Orvis A. ‘Schnaid 
(Wisc., $8,750); Tax Research—Roy Blough (Ohio 
Procurement—Clifton E. Mack (Mass. ) = (All * 
800 except as noted). 

Bureau of Customs—W. R: Johnson, commis 
sioner (D. C., $10,000); Bureau of Narcotics—H. 6 
Anslinger, commissioner (Pa., $9,800); Bureau ai 
Mbt Revenue—Joseph D. "Nunan, ‘Ir. =a ANG 

United States a Service—Frank J. Wilson 


— 


_ 


chief (Fla., $9,800 
Fiscal Service: Sentai of Accounts—Robert ! 
Maxwell, commissioner (Nebr., $8,750); Pub tf 


Debt—William S. Broughton, commissioner te 
$9,800); Treasurer of the United States—Willian 
ae Julian (Ohio, $9,275). i 


Legislative Counsel—Roberft W. / Walle 
$8, 750). 


War Department 


Under Secretary of War—Kenneth C. Royi 
(No. Car.) Assistant Secretaries of War—John uf 
a al (Pa.) and (for Air) Robert A. Lovett ws 


Director of Information—Maj. Gen. Alexande pi 
D. Surles. 

Chief of Staff—General of the Army Dwight ™ tea 
Eisenhower (Kan.) Deputy Chief of Sta’ 
Thomas T, Handy (Tenn.); Civil Affairs Division— 
Maj. Gen. John H. Hilldring, director. 

Commanding Generals: Army Ground Forces 
Gen. Jacob L. Devers (Penn.); Army Air Force 
General of the Army Henry H. ‘Arnold ee 
Army Service Forces—Gen. Brehon Somervell! 
(Ark.); Army War College—Col. L. C, Berry, i i 
manding Officer. 

The Inspector General—Lt. Gen. Daniel I. Sulta 
Se a ); National Guard Bureau—Maj. Gen. John 


F. Williams (Mo.) 
Gen, Edmund 


a i 


« d 


‘Quartermaster General—Lt. 3 
Gregory (Iowa); Chief of Ordnance—Lt. Gen. Le rin 
H. Campbell, Jr. (D. C.); Chief = Chemical Wa =F 
fare Service—Brig. Gen.’ Alden H Waitt, Act 
Se] );. Chief of Engineers—Lt. Gen. Raynor 

Wheeler (Ill.); Chief Signal Officer—Maj. 

a C. Ingles (Nebr.); Surgeon General—Maj. Gen 
Norman T. Kirk (Md.); Chief of Bridge on— 
Maj. Gen. Charles P. Gross (N. 7 

Director of Personnel—Army Nereied Forces, Maj 
Gen. Joe N. Dalton (No. Car.) » Director of M li 
tary Training—(Army Service Forces), Maj. ee 2 
Fred L. Walker (Ohio); Chief of Finance—Ma 
Gen. W. H. Kasten (D.C_); The Adjutant General—1 
Maj. Gen. Edward F., Witsell, Acting (So. Car.) _ 


Department of Justice — 
ineee General—J. Howard McGrath (R. 
Assistant Solicitor General—Harold “a 

i 
i) 
i 


A iach tate Atto 
ssistant to the rney General—Jami C 
Granery, Penn., ($9,800 ae a 

Federal Bureau rtp Edegai 
Hoover. director ($10,000). 

Immigration and Naturalization Service—Ugo 
Carusi, commissioner, Vt., ($10,000); Board of Im 
migration Appeals—Thomas G. Finucane, chai 
men, Dd. c, Een, 8 

ureau of Prisons—James Bennett, ee ; 

Md., ($10, 000); Board of Parole—Arthur D 

Mich.; T. ve ebber Wilson, Miss., 

P. Reidy, R ($8,225 each), : 

Aapuatsieetiss Division: Administrative A 
—S. A. Ani 


$ to) NA e 
ne a Ges Fale Clerk—Harve: Cc. Bon 
rian —Matney 


oa eens Inc.—James = 


Anvestigation—J, 


war 


ct, commissioner, Md., (no 
Valle, secretary, Penn., ($7.4 
ederal Prison Industries, Inc.—James 
rt; commissioner, Md., (no salary); Ralp 


ee, secretary, Penn., ($7,437). « 


_.Post Office Department 


Executive Assistant to the Postmaster General— 
wd Salomon, Jr., Mo., ($8,750); Chief Clerk 
4 «pega of Personnel—Frank- H. Ellis, Ga., 
A tant Postmaster General: First—Jesse M. 
inaldson (Mo.); Second—Gael E. Sullivan (i11.); 
lird—Joseph J. Lawler (Pa.); Fourth—Walter 
's, Ind., ($9,800 each). 

Dhief Inspector—James J. Doran, Conn., ($,750); 
mptrolier—John J. Haggerty .Md., ($9,800); 
licitor—Vincent M. Miles, Ark., ($9,800). 
Director, Budget and Administrative Planning 
joseph F.-Gartland, Pa., ($9,537). 


" Navy Department 


Under Secretary of the Navy—Vacant, ($10,000). 
ssistant Secretary of the Navy—H. Struve Hen- 
($9,800); Assistant Seer’ of the Navy for 

ohn L. Sullivan ($9,800). 

Administrative Officer, Navy Department—Capt. 

mald J. Chinnock: General Board—Admiral A. 
Hepburn, chairman; Industrial Survey—Rear 
m. Joseph J. Broshck, director; Budget. and 
orts—Rear Adm. Ezra G. Allen, director; Gen- 

. Henry Neale; Office of Naval 

s -—Admiral E. C. Kaibfus (retired), director; 

iwiic _Information—Rear Adm. H. B. Miller, di- 


salary); Ralph J. 
‘ 37). 

Vv. Ben- 
h J. La- 


rc. 
Ghief of Naval Operations—Admiral Chester W. 
Bureau of Aeronautics—Rear Adm. Harold B. 
ada, chief; Bureau of Medicine and Surgery— 
e Adm, Ross T. McIntire; Surgeon General, 
les. i 

Ihiefs of Bureaus of: Naval Persennel— Vice 
m. Louis E. Denfeld; Ordnance—Rear Adm. G. 
Ships—Vice Adm. Edward L. Coch- 


Accounts—Rear Adm. W. J. 
John J. Man- 


tional Naval Medical Center—Rear Adm. Wil- 

a Chambers, commanding officer. 

‘aval Air Station—Cdr. Edward Clark Renfro, 

mmanding officer. 

Nayal Dispensary—Commodore Richard A. 
ner, Commanding Officer. 

} ba xore and Station—Charles M. Franklin, 

erk. 

Potomac River Naval Command—Rear Adm. F. 

}Reichmuth, commandant. 

Marine Corps (Headquarters)—Gen. AlexanderA. 

andegrift, commandant: Lt. Col. Miles S. Newton, 

ministrative officer; Division of Public Informa- 


n—Brig. Gen. Robert L. Denig, director; Quar- 
mz ee Department—William E. Springer, chief 


ast Guard (Headquarters)—Admiral R. R. 
he, commandant; Rear Adm. J. F. Farley, 


ic 
ief personnel officer. Administrative Services— 


Famedore W. J. Keester, chief. Office of Engin- 
iring—Rear Adm. H. F. Johnson, engineer in 


citor—Warner 
ef Clerk—Floyd E. Dotson (W. F 

: Information—John E._ Ryckman 
J. Atwood Maulding (Me.); 


jon of Budget 


1 n D. Northrop (Calif.); Board 
Geosraphical Names—Meredith Burrill (Okla.) 
e Office—Fred W- Johnson, com- 


Affairs—William A. 
Survey— William 


~ ito: 
G. Arnold, director of di 
vision—Edward B. 


aul J. Raver, administrator. Power 
Committee—Harold L. Ickes, chairman; Joel 
Wolfsohn, executive secretary. 


ment of Agriculture 
ry of Agriculture: John B.*Hut- 
000). 
al Research Administration: Adminis- 
p 000). 
ch Catdon. Utah tio ee an 
‘May, l., ($9.012); 
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Industry—Bennett T. Simms, Ore., ($8,750); Dairy 
Industry—Ollie E. Reed, Mich.,* ($9,800); Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine—Percy N. Annand, 
Idaho. ($9,275); Experiment Stations—James T. 
Jardine, Ore., ($9,800); Plant Industry, Soils, and’ 
ae Engineering—Robert M. Salter, N. C., 

Farm Credit Administration—Governor, Ivy W. 
Duggan, Ga., ($10,000). 

Farm Security Administration—Administrator, 
Frank Hancock, N. C., ($10,000). 

Forest Serviee—Chief, Lyle F. Watte, Iowa, 
($10,000). 

Rural Electrification Administration—Adminis- 
trator, Claude R. Wickard, Ind., ($10,000). 

Directors of: Extension Service—Milburn L. 
Wilson, Mont., ($9,800); Compliance and Investiga- 
tion—J._M. Mehl, Iowa, ($9,800); Labor—Col, Wil- 
son R. Buie, Corps of Engineers; Marketing Facil- 
ities Branch—W. C. Crow, Ala., ($9,012). 

Soil Conservation Service—Chief, Hugh H. Ben- 
nett, N. C., ($9,800). 

Staff Offices: Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
—Chief, Howard R. Tolley, Calif., ($10,000). Diree- 

d Finance—William 


tion—Keith Himebaugh, Mich. 

nel—T. Roy Reid, Ark., ($9,275); 
ations—Chief, Arthur B. Thatcher, Mass., 
The Solicitor—Robert H: Shields, N. Y., ¢ 
The Librarian—Ralph Shaw, Fla., ($7437). 


Department of Commerce 


Under Secretary of Commerce—Alfred Schindler. 
Mo., ($10,000). 

Directors of Bureaus of: The Census—James C. 
Capt, Texas, ($9,800); Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce—Amos E. Taylor, Pa., ($8,000); Bureau of 
Standards—Edward U. Condon, Calif., ($8,750); 
roi Ste .Geodetic Survey—L. O. Colbert, Mass., 

Commissioner of Patent Office—Casper W. Ooms, 
Til., ($9,800). 

Chief of Weather Bureau—Francis W. Reichel- 
derfer, Ind., ($9,000). 

Civil Aeronautics Administration—Administrator, 
Theodore P. Wright, D. C.; Civil Aeronautics 
Board—Chairman, L. Welch Pogue, Iowa, ($10,- 
000 each); Director of Administrative Services— 
Gerald Ryan, N. Y.; Civilian Defense—Gilbert A. 
Bonnstetter, Iowa. \ 

National Investors Council—Chairman, Charles 


F. Kettering, Ohio. . 


Department of Labor 


of Labor—Daniel W. Tracy; 
Officer— 
of In- 
«» ($7,500) 5 


Bureau of Eabee 
($9,000); F. 
Lenroot, Wis., ($9,000); 
tor, Frieda S. Miller, N. ¥., ($7,500). 


Judiciary of the United States 


SUPREME COURT 


(Dates in parentheses show when born and when 
appointment was confirmed by Senate. These lists 
of judges are as of December, 1945. ; 

Chief Justice ($20,590 )—Harlan Fiske Stone, of 
New York (1872—June 27, 1941, As Associate Jus- 

i py 


8); Felix 
17, 


1939 
April 4, 
Jan. 16, 1940); 
(1892—July 7, 1941); Wiley B. 
Iowa (1894-Feb. 8, 1943); Harold H. 
Ohio (1888—Sept. 19, 1945). Clerk—Charles E}- 
of Washington, D. C. G 
Rep Waggaman, of Solorado (38- 
orter—Ernest Knaeber, of Colorado ter.- 
A ‘D. Clarke, Maine, ($4,600). 


UNITED BEATER gle hs COURTS OF 


ie Ee 
Justices; Harold M. 


N, 
Si h W. Stewart, D. C. 
kee niad on Pages 133-134 
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THE SENATE sf 


$ af the year preceding name, The Congress. wast meet annually 
ary of a Senator is $10,000 a 


Terms of Senators end Jan, 


under the Twentieth Amendinent. 
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President Pro Tempre, Kenneth Mekeliar, D., af Tennessee, 
Secretary of the s Senate Lesite L Rime, of an bansas, 
ajeri y > \ 
Minority ery Ae w Niece a White. Jr, of Maine s 
Terms 
aoe Senators P. QO. Address re Senators P. Q, Add 
ALABAMA ' sd Sihen Et NEBRASKA 
1949, John H, Bankhead 24. D_. . Jasper 7. Hugh Ruts, GE Lar: 
‘ 1951. Laster HUD “Montgomery 1949, Kenneth & Wher, RIS) Pawnee Gi 
: NEVADA ? 
1951. .Cari Hayden, = ae _ Phoenix 1eS1 ety: A, MoCarran, D Reno 
1947, Brnest W. MeFariand, 1D. |. Norence 1947, BS PL Carville, D.... 5... 
ARKANSAS NEW HAMPSHIRE : 
: °. fokn b. MeCieian, D .. Camden 1849. Styles Rrk R.. oa 
We Willian Balbright, 1B. |): Rayettvitle 19351, Cranes W, are Laces 
: o ALIFORNTA i 
1949. Albert W. Hawkes, Ro... .. Mantelair 
19$1. Sheridan Downey, D........ Atherton 
isa? Willian F rowland, Ro .- Oakland IT, .B. Micateer Seid aii 
GOLORADO 1949. Cart A. Hatenh, Do... \.. Clos 
4) 2949. . Bawin CG, Johnson, D....... Denver 194? Dennis Chaves. D... |). ** Albueue 
1951. . Rugene D. MIUNAin, R.. Deaver sees . 
CONNECTICUT 1881, Rodert B, Wagner, D New York € 
1951. Brien MeMahon, 2. ........ Soutn Norwalk | pegp >! 5 art ee } 
nh 47, James M, Mead, D..... +s. Bul 
1947. . Thomas ©, Hart, R........ Sharon Te CAR a 
, DELAWARE 1340. Jgalan W. Balle. 
4 1947, James M. Tunnel, D... 2... . Geo Own 1981, Cyde R. — et ‘ by 
1949. CO, Douglass Buck, R., . Wilingtoa DAKOTA { 
FLORIDA. 17. WwW ; ere A 
1947. Charles O. Amdirews, D.... Orlando ASAT: yma Taner RX: RE 
© 1951. Claude Pepper, BD... 6. . o Tallakassee oH ee 
ele Asst. Robiet A . Tat, R..........Cineinnath 
e.. Walter F. George cove Vienna Isat . Muttman, D...,. Cotumbus 
Hs 1949, Richard B, ase B.S SS Winder MEA 
» IDAHO 1981. Bimer Tho Dy atu ose 
DON 1989. Chane ¢, Qoscett, >. amp M9. BH, Moare, R...... re ‘ 
1951, Glen B, Taylor, DoS 5 5. Pooatello OREGON 
WALANOIS Guy Canion, R. cygee ss ees Rosebting 
1951... ONE OO Havana 1S8h: | Wayne Le Norse ssesees ss Bugene 
——-4989...C, Wayland Brooks, RK... ... Cdloage PENNSYLVANIA ; 
} 
INDIANA i332: Joseph FB, Guffey, Do... .. 
1947. Raymond B. Willis, R....... Angola » Francis J. Myers, Booe22S Palade 
1951. . Homer B, Capehary, KR... ... Washington RHODE {SLAND 
1OWA Ise. Fete G. WEES. Gony, D-s. ee <> Wea 
1949, A, Wiison, 8. . Des Maines De ...5 5 PMO 
1951. © B, Hickenlooper, BR) Cedar Rapids SOUTH CAROLINA 
ba, SENSAS IM. Burnet NR. Maybank, D. .. -- Gharemon 
‘ i949. Dracut cas cTopeka 1OS1, ‘Oin'D nee D vivian gaia 
R . Clyde M is eh Parsons agg peese ata 
2 KENTUCRY Res hon ear 5 See ton 
: 1951, Alben W. Barkley, Bossers . Baduean INS: Hara J. Behnald, WY 
1949) William A. Standil, ROSS)! >! Hasani TENNESSES 
| LOUISIANA 1947, KE MoRKellar, D...... tonal 
i TR H, Bien B Deenks os Alexandria 1949, "Tom Stewart, DO SSS) We: 
1949, Allen J.B) BERETS Houma TEXAS 
AINE 13: T Connally, Ana d ve 
- Wallace Wane dre BR... Auburn a9. Sars ato 
Won Brewster, Roo... .. . «Dexter UTAR 
* MARYLAND I9St. .iders 1D. Thomas, D Salt Lake € 
1953. . Millard B. ‘Tyaings, .Ravre de Grace | 1947) | ee kee 4 
| : = aS len > a8 more Mg deka sc sane BOAVER gc 
S Pe cextecusktas = 
4947. Davia T, Walsh, Do... << Clinton RE OMSENE ARE But 
1949. Leverett Saltonstall, Ro. SS! Chestnut Hin 9? SEN re: 
pom e. ON ig Neng ~ yeas Pa ; 
t Arthur ‘Ani enbere. .. Grand ras +s seasessacys abu 
1949. Homer Ferguson, Ro... . , Detroit iny,, ¥ NE nd 
MINNESOTA SHINGTON ; 
: Iga. ¥:Gieorik Spt a. R00... Mttona AgSh. arma gga D - >. Port Blakle 
Sens ote, ete SR : WEST VIRGINIA 
L eodore G, Ss cena rT 
1949, James O, Oe Batons, Bo BS Eiht ever SO 
C, Doni - Webster Gro 047, RM, dr. 
Ny bax re % POR, < : 
« q9at: “Frank P. Briggs, DL!) 22S) ae iss & Ra Pree, ee ¥ 
2 ESS 7 - WYOMING - 
- Burton K, Wheeler, D..,... Butte 1947, . Cheyenne 
isis: ‘James B. Murray, Oe RE To BSS Robertson, Res. Cody 


~__ Number of Senators, 96; Democrats, 3 Renubticans, OC Progtessive 1 
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Breaker —Sam Rayburn, D., of Texas. 


Majority Leader—John W. 
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The House of Representatives 


ete must meet annually on January 3. Members of this House of Representatives were elected 
lov. 7, 1944; terms from Jan. 3, 1945, to Jan. 3, 1947, 


Salary of members, $10,000 a year. 


erk of the House of Representatives—South Trimble, D., of Kentucky. 
a McCormick, of Massachusetts. 

_ Minority Leader—Joseph W. Martin, Jr.. of Massachusetts. 

ag 


‘Dist. Politics P.O. Address | Dist. Politics P.O. Address 
‘ ogo ¢ Thames BeCrnee” Bem. “Snag 
f ; ii ean 2 oe em ,.Chicago f 
‘ ea Foye iver at (tek 8 Thomas 8. Gordon*....Dem..Chicago ; 
: e ae Sei: tite 9 Alexander J. Resa..... Dem, .Chicago 
' 3 George W. Andrews*...Dem..Union Springs of 
44 Sam Hobbs* Dem. .Selma ; 10 Ralph E..Chureh*..... .. Evanston 
_ 5 Albert Rains.......... Dem..Gadsden | 11 Chauncey W. Reed*...Rep., West Chicago 
6 Pete ene... Dem’ 1 ivingston | 12 Noah M. Mason*...... Rep.. .Oglesby 
7 Carter Manaseo*. |||! /Dem. Jasper | 13 Leo E. Allen*....--... Rep.. .Galena 
8 John’J. Sparkman*....Dem. ‘Huntsville Seg piacere | 
ty Puther Patrick}: ---..'. Dem. -Birmingham 16 Everett M. Dirksen*...Rep...Pekin a 
> ARIZONA az — = Arends*..... “Rep pees 
F AtL 18 Jessie Sumner*........ ep... ‘or 
' Richard F, Harless* “Dem Phoenix 19 Rolla C. MeMillen*.... Rep... Decatuc 
Sohn R. Murdock*. ...Dem.. Tempe | 20 Sid Simpson*.........- Rep... Carrollton F 
; ARKANSAS | = tbe: sige el ees ROSIE ee Se ; 
- i | 22 Melvin Price....,-..-. em. .East St. go 
E, C. Gathings*....... Dem.. West Memphis | 23 Charles W. Vursell* .Rep., .Salem 
Wilbur D. Mills*......- Dem. . Kensett | 24 Roy Clippinger........Rep.. -Carni _ 
James W. Trimble... .. Dem, . Berryville { 25°C. W. Bishop*.......- Rep... Carterville 
Fadjo Cravens*........ Dem. .Fort Smith } At Large j 
Brooks Hays*........- Dem. . Little Rogk Emily Taft Douglas. ..Dem..Chicago , 
Wor. Norrell*......-. Dem. -eaceatipelip TNOLMNA 
= 7 oF | 
peee exis GAIT ee esate: } 1 Ray J. Madden*...... .Dem.,Gary : 
Eistence F. Lea. ae -Dem. Sante Roce 1 Sparta. Grantee tk Rep.” : South Bend 
melee... 2 ne ee em. . Re u H ry W. Gillie*...... ro rt ayne 
J. Leroy “johnson* ee Rep... Stockton ; er ke aes te sen eo y, 
Franck Havenner}.....Dem. .San Francis 6 Noble J. Johnson*.....Rep...Terre Haute 
Biand) Welch” Tae pep. pen ss 7 Gerald W. ae tee ~ 3: sereree erie 
ed ee . Alam MI? 2 aes mn 
Sonn ft. Tolans. 2!) Dem. Oakland 8 ena Me Cue ren ema | 
Jobn Z. Anderson*..... Rep...San Juan Bautista | 19 Raymond S. Springer*. Rep.. “Connersville 
nhs ee Gen. oe 11 Louis Ludlow*......-. Dem, . Indianapolis 
Alfred J. Oth® Vo... 4. ark: 4 are i 
Geo’ Dem. .Santa Barbara IOWA 
sad Nees. in Dem. .San Dimas 1 Tote et <RERs B gbedi ’ 
Seg _Dem..Los Angeles 2 Henry O. Talie*......- ep...De 
Helen G. Douglas...... Dem..Los Angeles 3 John W. Gwynne*.....Rep... Waterloo 
Gordon L. McDonough Rep... Los Angeles 4 Karl M. Le Compte*.. .Rep...Corydon 
Ellis E, Patterson...... Dem..Los Angeles 5 Paul Cunningham*....Rep...Des Moines 7 
Cecil R. King*....-..- Dem..Los Angeles 6 James I. Dolliver......- Rep... Hort Dodge i 
Clyde G. Doyle......-- Dem..Long Beach 7 Ben F. Jensen*...-...- Rep... Exira 
Chet Holifield*...:...-Dem. .Montebello 8 Charles B. Hoeven*....Rep.,.Alton ¢ 
20 Cari a ey fg Jal a Pe ge ney KANSAS 
arry R. Sheppard*, ..Dem.. Yuca pa r 
John Phillips®...... +. “ep.: Banning 4 Albert Mole 5-7“ RED ansas City 
ed. V. Izac*........-.. Dem. .San Diego 2 Fiouias D. Winters Rep... Girard 
Dean Saeco man, ° ; rity ae ih ‘ Howes Rep Seen City 
r lespie*.... Rep... Denver Cliffor' . Hope L 
nia Serine wee tees? Rep. .Fort Collins 6 Frank Carlson*....-. Rep...Concordia > 
Jj. Edgar Chenoweth*..Rep.. . Trinidad KENTUCKY 
Robert F. Rockwell*...Rep.. . Paonia i Noble J, Gregory®. as -Dem. aye a } 
CONNECTICUT 2 Earl C. Clements....-- es 
‘1 Herm P. Kopplemannt.Dem. .Hartford 3 Emmet O Neal Felt gaate% oow Lou 
2 Chase G. Woodhouse... a ew ome ‘ - Tine ee se daeud 5 Bel ae hana 
2 . Geelan....... em..New Haven 5 Bren NCE*, . 00 a2 2's He 1 
“4 a BA pe Luce*... Rep... Greenwich es Oe re pers es te, 
cee Pelbots, Ciaree “ee ey wee & Joe B. Bates*........-Dem,.Greenup 
Joseph F. Ryter _.. Dem. .Harttord 9 John M. Robsion*..... ee ‘Barbourville 
P aa LOUISIANA 
DELAWARE N 
1 ..New Orleans ; 
; At Large ‘New Orleans 
philip A. Traynort....Dem. . Wilmington = “ Latayette 
PORE axes 3 rctah 
den Peterson*...Dem..Lakelan : '* ‘m. Hammond 
, Riaory i. Price*...-- “Dem. . Jacksonville . sy Be eine Wc* Dem Opelousas 
errs Bi, Bikest -- eRe. eee 8 A. Leonard Allen*..... Dem.. Winnfield ; 
4 Pat Cannon*........-- ae MAINE } 
KS*,. 2-2 Dem..De Land 
2 aeient TT Rogers (a). Dem. .Fort Lauderdale 1 Robert Hale*.......-- Rep... Portland 
f ? GEORGIA | 2 Margaret C. pene s Rep ue hon eer 
‘ellows*......-- coat 
; n*. Dem. . Ailey ; : 
b peep oer Dem. .Camilla» /MARYLAND 
a4 b ce’ Dudley G. Roe.......- Dem. .Sudlersville 
3 -Dem..Americus 1 Dudley < ae 
: Dem..Newman 2 H. Streett Baldwin .Dem..Hydes 
3 “Dem. . Atlanta 3 Thos. D’Alesandro, Jr,* Dem. .Baltimore 
ay Dem. . Milledgeville 4 George H. Fallon......Dem..Baltimore _ 
© Cart vin ©. Larver®. : “.Dalton 5 Lansdale G. Sasscer*..,Dem..Upper Marlboro 
4 “Dem... Douglas 6 J. Glenn Beall*.....- : Rep... Frostburg 
9 Dem. pene MASSACHUSETTS eee 
safle ety s DOM 2 EADETCOR . Hesselton....- Rep... e! 
“announce dion‘ éeceive as of Jan. 1, 1946.1 5 Chane. Clason™, |. /Rep.. Springfield 
meme 77 a IDAHO 3 a Nae ; Den eee 
‘ < > 4 Pebr G. Holmes*...-- pa 
“1 Compton I. h Meee SN em Cae 4 Faith Nourse Rogeis*..Rep.. “Lowell 
Menry C, Pworshak®. . -ReD...h! : M 6 George J. Bates*....6.. Rep.. Salem 
“iam 1. Dawsons. Bet | 8 Bmee cediié<“Rep. Melee 
: Dem; ( ngie ihe a 
qe re core ene en iceeo 9 Charles L. Gifford*....Rep.. .Cotu! 
-Maward A *71 Dem: . Chicago 10 Ghristian A. Herter*.. . Rep... .Boston 
| Martin Go Sere ae 1 nM rly ok+! Dein: Dorchester 
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2 ee oe oe 


Ss me 


Dist. 
12 John J. Rooney* 


13 Donald L. O'Toole 
i4 F. Rayfiel (a) 
15 Emanuel Cellec®.. ; 
16 Ellsworth B. Buck Rep. 
17 Joseph Clark Baldwin*. Rep. .-New York City 
18 Vito Marcantonio®..... A. ew York City 
19 Samuel Dickstein*(?) . pan New York City 
20 Sol Bloom*........... noe New York City 
21 James H. Torrens*..... New York City 
22 Adam C. Powell, Jr. (a) — .New York City 
23 Walter A. Lynch*,.... em,.New York City 
24 Benjamin J. Rabin (a).. Dem, .New York City 
25 Charles A. Buckley*...Dem..New York City 
26 Peter A. Quinn........ Dem. .New York City 
27 Ralph W. Gwinn (a)... Rep... Bronxville 
28 Ralph A. Gamble*..... Rep... Larchmont 
29 Augustus W. Bennet... Rene . Newburgh 
30 my LeFevre®es i ooc62% ep...New Paltz \ 
3} Bernard W. Kearney*. hon . Gloversville 
32 William T. Byrne*..... Dem. . Loudonville’ 
33 Dean-P. Taylor*....... ep... Troy 
34 Clarence E. Kilburn*...Rep...Malone 
35 Hadwen C Fuller*.....Rep...Parish * 
36 Clarence E. Hanecek*, fiat Syraruse 
37 Edwin Arthur Hall*. . Rep.. .Binghamton 
38 yvohn Taber®.......... ep. Fel 
F ath 

George F. Rogers... 2). Dem. . Rochester 
41 James W. wat oo Geneseo 
42 Walter G. Andrews Rep... Buffalo 
43 Edward J. Elsaesser.... Rep... Buffalo 
= John C. Butler ons ae 


eatie< Rep... Dunkirk 
2 Blected to Ist District, Supreme Court, New York 
State, Nov. 6, 1945 


NORTH CAROEINA 
-Dem.. W: 


G8Se 
Diesel 4 Politics P.O. Address 
toh BY: Wigglesworth * Rep... Milton 
3 es yh W. Martin, Jr.* oP.. -Nortn Attleboro 
‘ Bleetad Mayor of Boston, } 6, 1995 
Gicarcah 
1 George G. Sadowski*. . Dem. . Detroit 
2 Karl C. Michener*. .... drian 
3 Paul W. Shafer*. . ..Battle Creek 
@ Clare BE. Hoffman*..... ... Allegan 
& Bartel J. Jonkman*.,..Rep...Grand Rapids 
“No Wiliam W, Blackney*.. Rep. Flint 
7 Sse P, Woleott*.....- Rep.. .Port Huron 
8 F Crawford*..... Rep... Saginaw 
® Albert J. E wt ees Rep.. - Muskegon 
10 Roy O, Woodruff*..... Rep... Bay City 
12 Fred Bradley*.......--. Rep... Rogers City 
12 Frank EB. Hookt....... Dem, . Ironwood 
13 George D. O'Brien*. .. Dem, . Detroit 
12 Louis C. Rabaut*...... Dem... Grosse Point Pk. 
5 John D. Dingell* Ceeres Dem. . Detroit 
16 John Lesinski*........ Dem, . Dearborn 
17 George A. Dondero*. . Rep... .Royal Oak 
MINNESOTA 
‘1 August B. poeeen -Rep.. Red Wing 
2 Joseph P, O'Hara* ...Glencoe 
3S Wilttiam J. Gallagher ..Minneapolis 
> mk TY: Starkey...... . St. Paul 
S Walter H. Judd* ...... ..Minneapolis 
6 Harold Knutson*...,.. ... Manhattan Beach 
? HR. Carl Andersen* p.. . Tyler 
S William A. Pittenger*.. Rep... Duluth 
® Harold C. Hagen*,.... Rep... Crookston 
MISSISSIPPI 
m BH, Rankin*®...... Dem. . Tupelo 
3 Saute L. Whitten*..... Dom. . Charleston 
3 Wm. M. Whittington*. Dem. Greenwood 
4 Thomas G. Abernethy* Dem. .Okolonsa 
§ Arthur srroemeed Ee aS Bem. Philadelphia 
© William NI. Colmer*... Dem. . Pascagoula 
? Dan R. MeGehee*...- Dem... Meadville 
MISSOURI 
Arnold® RATES .. . Kirksville 
} Riaw | Soh Se Ss SA's . Columbia 
3 William C. Cole*...... .. St. Joseph 
“4 GC, Jasper Bell*........ ..Blue Springs 
5 Roger C, Slaughter* .. Kansas City 
6 Marion T. Bennett* .. Springfeld 
7 Dewey Short*......... .. Galena 
$ A. S. J. Carnahan ..Ellainore 
9 Clarence Canron* - Elsberry 
1@ Orville Zimmerman’... .. Kennett 
11 John B, Sullivant 2D ..St. Louis 
12 Walter C. Ploeser* ; . Clayton 
13 John J. . St. Louis 
MONTANA 
Mike Mansfield*....... Dem, . Missoula 
} Wesley And’ Ewart.” SRep..: Wilsall 
. NEBRASKA 
Carl T. C Ree wa on ep.. .Minden 
3 Howard H. Buffett* Rep. Omaha 
3 Karl Stefan*.......... Rep... Norfolk 
@ A. L. Miller*.......... Rep... Kimball 
NEVADA . 
t At Large 
Berkley L, Bunkert....Dem,. Las Vegas 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


1 Chester B. Merrow*... Rep... Center Ossipee 
2 Sherman Adams....... Rep... Lincoln 


NEW JERSEY 


a Charles A. Wolverton*. Rep... Merchantville 
; T. Millett Hand. ......Rep...Cape May City 
3 James C, Auchincloss*,. Rep... Rumson 
4 Frank A. Mathews, Jr .. Rep... Riverton - 
5 Charles A, Eaton* Rep... Watchung 
6 fford P. Case. ...... Rep.. .Rabway 
7 J. oll Thomas*. ... Rep... Allendale 
8 Canfield*...... Rep.. . Paterson 
® Harry SEOWO so. on 0s Rep,. . Rutherford 
10 Fred A, Hartley. Jr.*... Rep... Kearny 
11 Frank Lb. Sundstrom’. . Rep... East Orange 
12 Robert W. Kean*...... Rep... Livingston . 
13 Mary T. Norton*...... Dem, .Jersey City 
44 Edward J. Hart*...... Dem. .Jersey City 
. NEW MEXICO 
, At Large 
Antony M. Bernandes*Dem: ‘Santa Fe 
NEW YORK 
1 ar A. Sharp [Staten .. Patan 
2 Lees W, Hall*.. ... Rep., .Oyster y 
3 Henry J. Latham (a). .Rep,. “Queens Village 
4 William B. Barry*..). Dem) ‘Si he 
5 James A. Roe (a)...... Dem, une 
® James J, Delaney. @)i2 Dem! Ee Island City 
; John J. Delaney*,.. ... Dem... Brooklyn 
ee L. Preiter* >! >) Dem, . Brooklyn 
ne J. Keogh*..,,.Dem, . Brooklyn. 
0 ys w L. Somers*. «Dem, - Brooklyn 
3d James J. ‘Heffernan*. ‘Dem: Brooklyn 


1 Herbert C. Bonner®. . m ashington 
2 John H. Kerr*... Dem. . Warrenton 
3 Graham A. Barden Dem..New Bern 
4 Harold D. Cooley* .- Dem. . Nashville 
5 John E Folger*., Dem..Mount A 
6 Carl T. Durham*. Dem..Chapel Hi 
7 J. Bayard Clark* Dem. .Fayettevilie 
8 William O. Burgin®. ...Dem..Le n 
9 Robert L. Doughton*. -Dem__La Springs 
10 Joe firvine.. seed = em..Chirlotte 
11 Alfred L. Bulwinkle*...Dem..Gastonia 
12 Zebulon Weaver*...... Dem. . Asheville 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Tarde 
William Lemke*....... . .Fargo 
Charles R. Robertson+. ee . Bismarck 
1 Charles H. Elsto: ope Cinei ro 
ies nD : .. .Cincinna’ 
2 William E. Hess*...... . .Cincinnati 
3 Edward J. Gardner - Hamilton 
4 Rovert F. Jones*.. 2... ... Lima 
eS Clift Clevenger*....... Rep.. .Bryan 
Edward O. MeCowen* Wheelersburg 
7 Clarsnoe 9 J. Brown* Blanchester 
8 Frederick C, Smith* arion 
9 Homer A, Ramey* Toledo 
10 Thomas A. Jenkins Tronton 
ts wale Perak ® Logan 
ohn M. Vorys z Columb 
13 Alvin F. Weichei*: > Are anu = 
as wee 5 B. nee Sida » . .Akro: 
> PLOW. Grifiths*. ....... ep... “Manetta 
io William x Thomt..... Dem. Canton 
17 J. Harry MoGregars. - Rep... West Lafayette 
18 Earl R. Lewis*... 22... Rep...St Clairsville 
19 Michael J. Torah ... Dem, . Youngstown 
20. Michael A. Feighan*. . Dem. ‘Cleveland 
2i Robert Crosser*....... Dem.. Cleveland 
22 Frances P. mein * i .Rep., .Cleveland 
arge 
George H. Bender*. .. .Rep...Cleveland Heights 
OKLAHOMA 
1 - Rep... Tulsa 
2 --.- Dem. . Stigler 
3 Dem. . Antlers 
4 em ..Seminole 
5 +’ Dem. etm At: city 
6 em... 
7 Dem,. 
8 ...Rep...Guymon 
OREGON 
1 James W. Mott*() . - Rep... Salem 
2 Lowell Stockman*,... p.. . Pendleton 
3 Fomena anaci Asst ,0 - Rep. 3 Sane 
a Iswo +eseeRep.. .Rose 
’ Died Noy. 12, 1945 ° es 


PENNSYLVANIA 
William A. Barrett 
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BS eats 


: of 
United States—The 79th Congress; Political Divisions | 689 
= cA bats oe Dh tay a alain «8S a Pe eo 
Sates Politics P.O. Address Dist. ‘Politics P.O. Address 
Ivor D. Fenton*.:....-Rep... rohenay City te Fe ee omason Site ‘RIP aso. ei 
43 Daniel K. Hoch*.......Dem..R ; 17 Sam M. Russell*....... Dem. . Stephenvill 
14 Wilson D. Gillette*. . .. Rep... Towanda 18 E Worley* -- Stephenville 
Robert F. Richt (a)... .Rep.. . Woolrich a PR a a Dem: Saan 
1 N ‘Sr.*Rep... Penn Wynne 20 Pauly. Buoys he ‘Dem ee Sat 
% ...Penn Wynne | 20 PaulJ Kilday*........ ..San Antonio. 
2. : Hep ‘ Rees BISOLES MaBner* Ko eee Dem. .San Angelo 
Rep... Oil City UTAH 
Dem. .Easton 1 Walter K.,Granger*....Dem..Cedar Cit 
(Ss ..Rep.. “Manchester 5 2 J. W.-Robinson*.......Dem..Provo % 
22 D.Emmert Brumbaugh*Rep.. _Claysburg. - VERMONT A 
23 J. Buell Snyder*....... Dem. .Perryopolis 2 AtLarge 
34 Thomas E; Morgan. **"Dem__Fredricktown Charles A. Plumley*... Rep... Northfield 
‘ . Graham*,.... Rep... Beaver VIRGINIA ’ 
Harve Tibbott*........ Rep.. _Ebensb Sed 
He ees cae cieys. Bet. reebok 1 Bohuyler Que Bian Don ee ae 
’ = nate = Bd ae . Dav pk. as 
React ae ode (a) Rep. | Preceburgh $ J. Vaughan Gary. (02. Do een 
Re popes 2. Sond eS. = spelen 5 Thomas G. Dureb®..”” Dem... Martinsvi ile 
4 .Kultom......- Di ee aiaTrehy : et Beene Poe pee 
32 Herman P. Eberharter*Dem Pittsburgh 8 Howard W s00". «Den aa 
; .- _ Smith*. ...Dem. -Alexandria 
33 Samuel A. hha epg ee ae PERE AY 9 J. W. Flannagan, Jr.*. . Dem. . Bristol 
= its ; ODE ISLAND WASHINGTON 
1 Aime J. Forand*......- Dem. .Cumberland 1 Hugh DeLacy.........Dem. .Seattl 
2 John E. Fogarty*.....- Dem..Harmony : pow wes eet ae ee “Byerett 
Oo : Cre em. . Shelton 
Bt renael Sable Spe eee be 4 Hal Holmest......---. Rep... Ellensburg 
2 John J. Riley......2..- Sumter & Jonn M. comee®, os. Hep Paoomet ; 
3 Butler B. Hare*. |... ay ‘{saluda : Be or i 
© 4 joseph R. Bryson*. 2 .. Greenville WEST VIRGINIA 
5 James P. Richards*... - *" Lancaster 1 Matthew M. Neely+...Dem.. Fairmont 
6 John L. MeMillan*. ... Dem. .Fiorence Z ree ag aera ..-Dem. ; area 
( Slevelan y ey. . Clarksburg 
4 SOUTH DAKOTA 4 Herbert Ellis*... ... Huntington 
1 Karl E. Mundt*....... Rep... Madison 5 John Kee* . Bluefield 
2 Francis Case*...-...-- Rep... Custer 6 E. H. Hedric . Beckley 
TENNESSEE 
1 B. Carroll Reece*...... Rep... Johnson City 1 Lawrence H. Smith*. .. Rep... Racine 
2 John Jennings, Jr.*.... Rep... Knoxville 2 Robert K. Henry Rep. . . Jefferson 
3 Estes Kefauver*......- Dem. .Chattanooga 3 Wm. H, Stevenson*. .. . .. La Crosse 
is 
@ Albert Gote*.....-..-- Dem... Carthage 4 Thad F. Wasielewski*. . .. Milwaukee 
& Harold H. Earthman...Dem..Murfreesboro r; camry Pepe tos : Bassey 
6 J. Percy Priest*......-- Dem.. Nashvill - e .. -Oshkos 
7. Wirt ‘Courtney * Cee be Dem. ‘Prankin. 7 Reid F. Murray* ., Ogdensburg 
8% Tom Murray*.......-- Dem..Jackson 8 John W_ Byrnes ...Green Bay 
Sete Cooper*...----+-- “"‘Dyersburg 9 Merlin Hull* _.Black River Falls 
‘46 Clifford Dayis*..1.---- * "Memphis 10 Alvin E. O’Konski*....Rep...Mercer 
§ WYOMING 
At Large 
aero! Frank A. Barrett*.... Rep... Lusk 
. ond ere ep ALASKA—Delegate 
: aha -F.D.) Edward L. Bartlett. ...Dem.. Juneau 
.. Dallas 3 HAWAII—Deledate 
é oa: Joseph R. Farrington’. . Rep.. .Honolulu 
"Houston, | PHILIPPINE ISLANDS--Resident Gom. 
..Columbus Carlos P. Romulo* ’ 
.. Johnson City (Appointed Aug. 10, 1944, to serve indefinitely 
**Fort Worth PUERTO RICO—Resident Commissioner 
_. Wichita Falls Jesus T. Pinero......-.. Dem. xan Juan 
Corpus Christ! Elected Nov. 7, 1944, for 4 years , 
z (a) ‘Blected from newly created or changed districts: (*) Served in the 78th Congress; (4) Served 
jn a previous Congress 
_ The House of Representatives of the 79th Congress consists of 435 Members. The composition. 
December, 1945. was: Democrats, 242; Republicans, 190; Progressives, 1; American Labor, 1, Vacancy, bik, 
‘Do eee ee ee 
| 
bears 1}. 7 
be 1 
Beale 2). 3 
i 3 
h 
Cs ees 1 1 
Sth ...-- 4 : 3 
9th 3 10 t 
4l.. 13 
4 : 
2|. 
1). 
Ter 


96 56]: L 

| 96| 42/53) 11...| 435! 216 “a 
R.—Republican. - D._Democrat.. I.—Independent. vV.—Vacant, ‘ 
sats oragnized House, due to Republican deaths. roa 


: _ Governor. Politics ; i 
State Capital Length of Term 1 


 — 


; ‘ c ntgome: ..{Chauncey Sparks, D. (4)....-..- Jan. 1947 
eee is Papers: ery -»++*~"* Sidney Osborn, DB. (2)... .. 2.2. Jan. 1947 10,000 
Arkansas. Little Rock. ..-|Ben Laney, D:. (2) 5... «. = S65 oe 2 Jan. 1947 6,000 
California -|Sacramento....-..-- Earl Warren, R. (4)......--.-- Jan. 1947 10,000 
Colorado... apDOCNVEr.. sac -2 +5 = John G. Vivian, R. (2).........- Jan. 1947 10,000 
Connecticut........ MAATCIOTE «oj. So eceda she Raymond Baldwin, R. (2)....... Jan. 1947 12,000 : 

AMEE pic's <o.2 5 ahaa Walter W. Bacon, R. (4)........ Jan. 1949 } 
Tallahassee........- a Caldwell, BD. . Qa nk ce he 12,000 7 
Bole. ee aoe Chas. GC. Gossett, D. (a2) Jan 1947 7.500 — 
Springfield......... _G R. (4). .-| Jan. 1949 12,000 
7 Tadianapolis. : J re, er, page a 
pepe Jan. 1947 | 51000 
Dec. 1947 10,000 
i ves 12,000 — 
ine... .| Augusta 5 : an, 4 
Marvyiand Se See Annapolis Herbert O’Conor, D. (4)......:. Jan. 1947 4500 | 
Massachusetts....-.. Boston Maurice J. Tobin, D. (2).......- Jan, 1947 i - = 
Michigan.......... ‘arry I. Kelly? Ry. (2). 2.....55. Jan. 1947 |(ce) 5,000 { 
Minnesota.......-- St: = Edward J. Thye, R. (2)...:....- Jan. 1947 ; 
Mississippi. ......-. Jac. Thomas Bailey, D. (4).......... Jan. 1948 7,500 ¥ 
MMSSBOUTT O55 sche Ss ous Seftersen City Phil Donnelly, D. (4)...... Jan. 1949 u | 
Montana. :.,....... Helena Samuel D. Ford, R. (4). Jan. 1949 i 
Nebraska -| Lincoln... ‘).|Dwight Griswold, R. (2). Jan. 1947 7,500 
Nevada...... .|Carson City -| Vail i a (Acting) (4) Jan. 1947 7,000° 
New Hampshbir Concor .|Charles M. Dale, R. (2)... Jan. 1947 5,000 
New Jersey Trenton ‘| Walter E. Edge, R. (3)... .. Jan. ,1947 20,000 
New Mexico Santa Fe John J. Dempsey, D. (2).....-.. Jan. 1947 10,000 
New York...... Albany.. .|Thomas E. Dewey, R. (4)....... Jan. 1947 25,000 | 
North Carolina Raleigh. -.......-. R Gregg Cherry, DB eee Jan 1949 10,500 
aKOta.!: +... marek hitb ee ed G. Aan D. <e pas i 
A an ay Roe Sa Colum! ag — ae Tansee ER tZ ees ese os ae eae 10,000 
iahoma.; 2... Oxlahoms City... 2.3. obe: . Kerr, De (4)... FR ees ‘an. R 
Deon eae; siom > ...)..'. . sack Earl Snell, R. (4).....0.-...-..4 Jan; 1947 7,500, 
Pennsylvania....... FESITISDUTE. <teis5 4 ale. Edward Martin, R. (4).......... Jan. 1947 18,000 — 
Rhode Island.......}/Providence......... John A. Pastore, D........ ..| Jan. 1947 8,000 | 
South Carolina. 4 ee tae ae J ns D(a cs ee! ke b 
South Dakota lerre. - Q. Sharpe, an. i “ 
Nashville. . ...{Sim MeCord, D. Jan. 1947 8,000 
RPAMIRGE J. ot. ge a Coke Stevenson, D. (2). ..| Jan. 1947 12,000- | 
‘ Sait Lake City....... Herbert M. Maw, Dota) ns Jan. 1949 6,000 
Montpelier... ....... Mortimer R. Proctor, R. (2) .._.. Jan. 1947 5,000 
Richmond.......... William M. Tuck, D. (4)....... Jan 1950 10,000 
Olympia. . /2i.c7 20% Mon C. Waligren, D. (4)........ an. 1949 6,000 
harleston...... ":.]/Clarence W. Meadows, D. (4) Jan. 1949 g j 
OD oy arene ee Walter Goodland RRR: Jan. 1947 10,000 
Cheyenne... 2.20... Lester C. Hunt, D. (4)...00 2. :.| Jan. 1947 8,000 | 
RUTIOANRE os wie. 4 cieid Gi Ernest Gruening (b)............ Indefinite 10.000 _ | 
ePELONOIGI. oi5 ose ee sin Ingram M. Stainback - yee Indefinite 10,000 
SESeN JUAN. <2... Sk. Rexford Guy be sy (b ae Indefinite 10,000 ~ 
Charlotte Amalie. . .ICharles Harwood (b)........... Indefinite 8,000. 


Starting January 1947 the term of Governor will be four years. 
b Nominated by the President and confirmed by the Senate; under the Department of Agricultu: 
Island possessions, such as Guam and Samoa,\come under the jurisdiction of the Navy Departmenta) 
(c) Plus $2,500 as Member of the State Administrative Board. 


Political, Legislative, Financial Information on States . — 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire ’ 


Legislature ; { 
‘ State Gov. Term asc <cmcecpeamees bet ay Debt |Ass’GVal,_ 
Begins Sen. | Rep. Begins Meets | Days | $1,000 | $1,000] $1,000 — 
——————————— |§ J —— |] — ef 7 
Alabama....... Jan. 1947 35 106 Jan. 1947 Bien. 60 1,139,302 
ATizona. . 22... Jan. 1947 19 58 Jan, 1947 Bien. 60 3 4,758 
Arkepsas....... Jan. 1947 35 100 Jan. 1947 Bien, 60 
/ California. ..... Jan. 1950 4 80 Jan. 1947 Bien. None 
Colorado....... an, 1947 35 65 Jan. 1947 Bien. None 
Connecticut. ...| Jan. 1947 3 272 Jan. 1947 Bien (a) 
Delaware. Jan, 1949 17 35 Jan. 1947 Bien, 60 
Florida. 95 Jan. 1947 Bien. 
Geo 52 105 Jan. 1947 Bien, 70 
9 Jan, 1947 Bien. 6 
51 1 Jan. 1947 Bien. | 6 mos, 
50 100 Jan. 1947 Bien. 6 


38 100 Jan. 1948 Bien. 60 
39 100 May 1946 Bien. 60 
33 151 Jan. 1947 Bien. 709 

29 123 Jan, 1947 Bien, 
40 240 Jan. 1946 None 
32 100 Jan, 1947 Bien. | None 
67 131 Jan, 1947 Bien. 0 
49 140 Jan, 1946 Bien. | None 
34 150 Jan. 1947 Bien. | None 

10 Jan. 1947 Bien. 
43 Jan. 1947 Bien. | None 
evada. J 17 45 Jan. 1947 jen. 60 
New Hampshire. Jan. 1947 24 400 Jan, 1947 ien. | None 
‘New Jersey..... Jan. 1947 21 60 Jan, 4946 Ann. None 
New Mexico....| Jan. 1947 24 49. | Jan. 1947 Bien. 60 
New York...;.. Jan, 1947 56 150 .| Jan. 1946 Ann. | None 
North Carolina..| Jan, 1949 50 120 Jan. 1947 Bien. | None 
Norra Dakota...| Jan, 1947 53 113 Jan. 1947 | 'B 0 

es eee an, 1947 36 138 Jan. 1947 Bie N 
Oklahoma ee Jan. 1947 118.°}5 1947) Bien. (b) 
Oregon.........| Jan. 1947 | 30 60 | Jan, 1947 


ee 


oa : ad aa 
} 4 4 \ > ee 
> a ee eae ; : 
ea Ee Sites Ambusmadore ne ee ae 
ee eee : 
Legislature eiy2 ! 
Gov. Term m ‘ 
, Budget | Debt. |Ass’dVal. 
= p) Begins | Sen. | Rep. | Begins Meets ys | $1,000 $1.000 | $1,000 
Rhode Island... 3 : 53,035| 8,173,657 
uth Carolina. . ‘ 9) 21,357, 968,229 
3 * : 0 None 
: . 19,677 
75,892 
5,247 
350 
3,374 
None 
None 
Jan. 44°:045 etd ‘i 
one 
Wyoming... Jan. 1947 40 8,407' 2,020 K ‘ 
_ (&) Convenes ist Wed. after Ist Mon. in Jan.; adjourns ist M ; 
iv P) 60 days at $6; unlimited thereafter at $2 ‘per day. st Mon. after Ist Mon, in June. 
_ {e) No limit but paid for only 60 days. ; i * 
3 : 
United States and Foreign Ambassadors and Ministers 
Countries Envoys From United States To— Enyoys To United States From— . ~ 
_. \Ely B. Palmer, M......-----+---2-- 95> Mr. Abdol Hosayn Aziz, M. 
. |Sprutile Braflen, Ay. spies 62 bie ces bie Sr. Dr. Don Oscar Ibarra Garcia, A. 
“|Nelson T. Johnson, M......+----+-++-+- Sir Frederic Eggleston, M. 
’|Charles Sawyer, A..(1)....--++-++--+500- Baron Silvercruys, A. 
- | Walter Thurston, A....-.----+-+++-+--+ Sr. Don Victor Andrade, A. 
Baaeye Adolf A. Berle, Jr., A. ..-s-- eres eesteee Mr. Carlos Martins, A. 
eos e438. i 
Mee i 18 dha, < Ze fe jJand) 
EEE gt eet Hume ee > te BL Don Hector Davis Castro, A. 
area i Legation at DILIEIIEIIIIID:| Mr, Johannes Katv (a) 
pete dat? Felix Cole, M......----\-es+++- soccer Blatta Ephrem Tewel e Medhen, M- é 
See Maxwell. Hamilton (2). . .j0+ ++ --=>~>-| spore senses sae oe 2 nne 1 SO 
Sloscti wie ve 1S Gaiters A. «- 4+ 0ccscidhae,--| Me, Benrt Boonton 2s 1 
Hee NT oR AME > Sh SA ‘the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Halifax, K-Ci, A. 
bid pha debian ie eee 89 Mr, Cimon P. Diamantopoulos, A. 
TS A EE ESS Sr. Jorge Garcia Granados, A 
Feu Orme Wilso’ I LE Mi, Andre Idautend 
John D1 Te rani octet taney TEASERS Sr. Dr. Don Julian B. Caceres, A. 
puis (2)... ++ --00005 "hee. Thor ‘Thors, M. a tee 6 Fate A 
”* Wallace Murray, A...-:--+-++-+ererctre Mr. Mohammed Shayesteh, M. Fi 
Se kaais dette ‘|Mr, Ali Jawdat, M. « : 
‘|David Gray, M....-------+---*7" ‘| Mr> Robert Brennan, M. } 
5 rpms C. Kirk, A......+----- _| Signor Alberto Tarchiani, A. 
Leona (A) eucees oa csaan = 2 te Ye : ie Aisa Blimbais, "ML + Fe 0 du che arate Boks 
rge Wadswi “* | Dr. Charles. Malik, M, 


‘ Sr. Don 
; Mr. Wes prugemann, M 
; bE AA a eee eee r. Charles : 
unre Berisworth, ie SE SENNA Mr. Nazem al-Koudsi, M. 
e _| Mr. Huseyin Ragip Baydur, A. 
T ws, M. 


Bok nese § 
nas Ho : “|Mr. H. T, Andrews, 
Mr. Andrei A. Gromyko, A. 


ntion, routine business correspondence. hati be addressed 


rica: jonsulate. 
Series The AMTmy FOrCes, Mediterranean Theater of 
Office of Consulate General, 


Mission 


Rockefe t; 
2} ett wee Supreme Headquarters, Allied Expe- 


5 
nek Tank of am jor, 
: 4), 7 s° Boiltical See ett personss rank of ambassador. 
* rire of the U. S. Mission, Bucharest. 
; 2 _ 


. 20 
1733 , Jan. 2 4 
i | Ie Bee a | 
Gate octet Springfield......| 1720 , Dec. z, 
Sees Tndiatapolis. .-:| 1733 | 1816, Dec. 11 Fy . 
1788 | 1846, Dec. ie | 
1727 | 1861, Jan. 29 bd ei 
1765 | 1792, June 1 a0 +s 
1699 | 1812, Apr. 8 + 
1624 | 1 » Mar. 15 | 
. 28 41.9 
6 44 = 
; 22 
11 | 
31.) 
. Ey 
14. 
6 ice 


reg 
Pennsylvania. .~ 
Rhode Island. ..|/Providence..... 
South Carolina. .|/Columbia....... 
ao Dakota... | Pi . 


Total United States area 3,022,387 square miles 
(including 45,259 square miles of inland water area 
‘and the District of Columbia—69 sq. m., of which 
8-are water). Total area (square miles) previous 
years—(1790, 1800) 892,135; (1810) 1,720,122; (1820, 

' 1830, 1840) 1,792,223; (1850) 2,997,110; (1860-1920) 
3,026,789; (1930, 1940) 3,022,387. 

Land area is defined to include: Dry land and 
land temporarily or partially covered by water, 
such as marshland, swamps, and river floor plains; 
streams, sloughs, estuaries, and canals less than 


Chronological List of Territories 


—— ee ESESFSFSFMSSFFFssemF 


Date of 


Name of Territory Organic Act ffective as State tory |'aors 
Territory northwest of River Ohio|July 13, 1787 |No fixed date...............|Mar. 1, 1803a 15 1 
Territory south of River Ohio. ..|May 26, 1790 | No fixed date..... PEN ee June 1, 1796b 6 1 

ississip' Apr. 7, 1798 |When President acted.........|Dec. 10, 1817 | 19 4.) 
May 7, 1800 |July 4, 1800................|Dec. 11, 1816] 16 2 
. |Mar. 26, 1804 |Oct. 1, 18 7 1 
.|Jan. 11, 1805 |June 30, 1805. 31 4 
. (Mar. 3, 1805¢|Ju 1805. ... 16 444 
is -|Feb. 3, 1809 |Mar. 1, 1809,../<: :) 1s 
b .|Mar. 3, 1817 |When Miss. became a State. . 2 1 
r . |Mar. 2,.1819 |July 4, 1819. 17 | 4 
: . |Mar. 30, 1822 |No fixed date 23 & 
WISCONSIN. 6... +0eeeeeeeeese+s (ADF. 20, 1836 |July 3, 1836 12 3 
Parte recs Soe «y+.» JUUNC AS, 1888 ees a 3 
EBON. . ee vescecccccceccccses (AUR. 14, ate of act, 
Minnesota. «+e eeeeereceeeesses Mae B 1880 Date of ta ae » 3 
ew Ware se cvaweccccsates kD, pon President’s proclamation|Jan 6, 1912 61 
Utah... scesceceeveceesess. [SEDt. 9, 1850 |Date of act... .........624.|Jan. 4, 1896 44 ii. 
Washington......... ++e+. |Mar. (2, 1853 | Date of act.............-.-.|Nov. 11, 1889 36 13 
Nebraska. May 30, 1854 | Date of act... Feb. 9, 1867 12 os 
Kansas. . May 30, 1854 an. 29, 1861 6 6 
Colorado Feb. 28, 1861 | Date of Aug. 1, 1876 15 7 
Nevada. Mar. 2, 1861 | Date of act... Oct. 31, 1864 3 1 
Dakota. . Mar. 2, 1861 | Date of act... .. lov. 2,1 28 10 
Arizona,.... . |Feb. 24, 1863 | Date of act. Feb. 14,1912 | 49 | 16 
Idahec Mar. 3, 1863 | Date of act. uly 3, 1890 27 °° 12) 
Montana. ...c.eeereeeeeseees. {May 26, 1864 | Date of act. Nov. 8, 1889 25 Os 
Wyoming.........s0..e.s06-+. JJUly 25, 1868 | Wh July 10, 1890 | . 22 3 
ROM MATIONIMRC CN Uevtilcu entices acsreeeisto 3's May 2, 1890 {Date of act. Noy. 16, 1907 17 i : 


act for Missouri Territory 


paar: <4 
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United States—Information on States and Territories 


Entered 
Union 


1819, Dec. 14 
1912, Feb. 14 


1890, July 10 


(@) As the State of Ohio; (b) as the State of Tennessee; 
of June 4, 1812,\became effective the first Monday in December (7th), 1812 
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one-eighth of a statute mile in-width; and lakes, 
ig and ponds having less than 40 acres 
of area. B4 
Inland water is defined to include: Permanent in- 
land water surface, such as lakes, reservoirs and 
ponds having 40 acres or more of area; streams, 
sloughs, estuaries, and canals one-eighth of a 
statute mile or more in width; deeply indented em- — 
bayments and sounds, and other coastal waters be- 
hind or'sheltered by headlands or islands separated 
by less than one nautical mile of water; and islands 
having less than 40 acres of area. 


No. 


Yrs. 
Organic Act Admission. |T’ri-|Goy- 


(c) as the State of Louisiana; (d) the organic 
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t "United States—Fair Labor Standards Act 
ee 


cf ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCIES =< | 


boat . , Job ee ‘ 
the case of certain agricultural processing an 
Fair Labor Standards Act | hihating Sherations, processing and 
WAGE AND HOUR AND PUBLIC CONTRACTS The Act exempts from the wage and hour pro- 
DIVISIONS, U. S. Department of Labor: L. Met- | SiSlons all employees employed in an executive. 
alte Wolitie: Administrator: National Office: 165 | Sembustrative. professional. | oF local retailing. 
‘W. 46th St., New York 19, N. ¥. and Department capacity or as outside salesman (as those terms 
of Labor Building, Washington 25, D. C. Regional | 2°° defined by the Administrator); employees en- 
offices are maintained in Boston, New York, Phila- gaged in a retail or service establishment, the 
deiphia, Cleveland, Chicago, Minneapolis, Rich- greater part of whose selling or servicing is in 
‘mond, Atlanta, Birmingham, Dallas, Nashville, intrastate commerce; seamen, agricultural work- 
‘Kansas City and San. Francisco. SS ere 5 ares! of tele Low oe 
2 ve an stations; cértain employees 
Lb Deen's eae Norn ae of | engaged in the seafood and fishing industry; em-~ 
4 3 rine F. Lenroot, ef. ployees of the following: airlines; street, suburban , 
The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, popularly | OT inter-urban electric railways; local trolleys or 
known as the Wage and Hour Law, which. on local motor bus carriers; and weekly or semi- 
“Oc. 24, 1945, had been in force for seven years. weekly newspapers with a circulation of fewer 
‘eovyers workers engaged in interstate commerce or than 3,000 the major part of which is in the 
“producing goods for interstate commerce. It has county of printing and publication; and persons 
“as its principal objective the elimination of “‘labor employed within the area of production, as de- 
“conditions detrimental to the maintenance of the fined by the Administrator, engaged in handling. 
“minimum standards of living necessary for health. packing, storing, ginning, compressing, canning. 
efficiency and well-being of workers,”’ of ‘‘oppres- 
sive’ Child labor, and of unfair competition based 
‘on these. The declared policy of the Act is to 
correct and eliminate such conditions Without sub- 
‘stantially curtailing employment or earning power. 
' The Act created a Wage and Hour Division in 
he Department of Labor, headed by an Adminis- 
_trator, for its enforcement (administration of the 
Id labor provisions was assigned to the Chief 
Bureau) and provided a mini- 
cents an hour and time and a 
week the first 


natural state agricultural commodities for market 
or making dairy products. 3 
Section 12 of the Act, which is administered by 
the Children’s Bureau, prohibits producers, manu~ 
facturers and dealers from shipping or delivering. 


Y 
goods produced in establishments situated in the 
United States in or about which within thirty days 
prior to removal of such goods, child labor has 
been employed contrary to the minimuri age 
aS of the Act or regulations issued there- 
under. \ 9A) 
The Act sets a basic minimum age of 16 years 
for general employment and provides that a mini- 
mum age of 18 shall apply to occupations found 


to be particularly hazardous for minors between . 
16 and 18 years of age. 4 t 

As of Oct. 1945, occupations in or about ex- 
plosives plants, the “occupations of motor-vehicles 
driver or helper, all coal mine work except a few 
surface occupations, most occupations in logging 


al program. ini bearing, and occupations involving exposure to 
ect for all radioactive substances had been declared haz- 
epee arihe Act, h its. th loyment of 

"The United States Supreme Court unanimously e Act, however, permits the employme 
en 14 and 15 year old children in occupations other 
. 3, 1941) that Fair Labor Standards than, Se etreraat a man ufacturing under ules ‘and 
i regulations issue hie e ief 0: e ren’s 
et ine pro Bureau, which limit the employment to periods 
ee pointing industry a which will not interfere with schooling and to 
: trial Minimum wage orders on their recommen pela (4 Mate will not interfere with health 

‘Hons was constitutional. Later decisions have | 2nd wellbeing. 

ey ication The only exemptions from the application of 
BS further strengthened and clarified the oF rat the child labor provisions of the Act relate to the 


ore es Act was to rais poe dita) oe > weet vi dig lan while ok 
i egally required to attend school or as an actor 
eae yon ya ene cas in motion pictures or theatrical productions, and 


to the employment of a minor under 16 working 
for his parent or a person standing in place of his 
parent, in an occupation other than manufactur- 
ing or mining. 

Violators of the Act are subject to injunction 
which | proceedings, criminal prosecution and employee 
the | suits for double damages. } ie 
Enforcement of the Public Contracts Act, passed 


ba ; 
ie : +0 integrated with the work of the Wage and Hour 


industry. It provides for the inclusion in every 
Government supply contract over $10,000 of stipu~ 
lations calling for the payment of prevailing minl< 
mum wages as determined by the Secretary of. 


to the Act exempts industries 
d the Virgin Islands from wage 
ntinental United States, 
ndustry committee pro- 
In se ane yea Ba 
minimum wage rates have been 

in Puerto Rico and, with a| day or forty a week, 5: 


- tew i 
x slands. 

fae ee ay be Te ips the Administra; | June 30. 1945, 131,733 contracts with a value of 
tor for. learners, apprentices, | mes ne eca ae King seeret, confidential and restricted con- 
workers to the exter’ necesor ee Seacts: as compared with fewer than 4,000 valued 


at less than $200,000,000 in the first fiseal year 


rg 
ed 
andicPourtailment of opportunities for employ- 


of the Act’s operation. rat 
Tohasena During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1945, 
employ: 44,271 inspections for compliance with both Acts 
of interstate were completed by the Divisions, Of these 42,613 
tries found by establishments were found covered and non-exem! t 
ature owin as to the wage and overtime provisions. Of the 
employee k to 12} 44,271 establishments inspected, 32,834 or 74 per 
56 ; Di cent were found in one bg Weer A 23 Te 
re- cent were in violation o% the 
a ge ee oinion oy Brertime provisions. Restitution of $15,824,377 


442.516 workers in 19,064 establishments. 
BES Round of restitution found due per inspected 
establishment was higher tha the ‘previous year, 


der cert ! 
itl entatives of employees ce 
ith sephe National Labor Relations 


pasteurizing, drying or preparing in ‘their raw or _ 


for shipment in interstate or foreign commerce. — 


and declared by the Chief of the Children’s Bureau 


and saw-milling, operation of powerdriven wood- . 
working machines and certain types of off-— 


i i as well as restrictions on ¢ 
all industries/in the Wire war emergency, coverage under ~ 
n the ,statutory this Act increased considerably. In the year ended 


$35,965,367,880 were reported to the Divisions, not — 


of illegally withheld wages was agreed to or ordered — 


eK iy . ; a, > 3 
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reaching an all time high. Failure to pay the 
minimum wage of 30 to 40\ cents an hour was 
invelved in more than a fotirth of these cases and 
restitution of such minimum wages was found due 
more than 77,000 about one-sixth of all the under- 
paid workers. 

Im the six years and nine months that_ the 
Fair Labor Standards Act had been in_ force 
through the end of the fiscal year, about $85,000,- 
000 in restitution of iilegasuy withhed wages had 
been found due and ordered paid to almost 2,500,000 
workers in about 110,000 establishments, with more 
than two-fifths of the cases involving failure to 
pay the minimum wage of 40 cents an hour or less. 
More than this amount has probably been col- 
lected in addition over the period, through private 
action or negotiation by employees and their 
unions under a section of the Act that provides 
double damages ior failure to pay the minimum 
Wage or time and a half overtime after 40 hours 
a week, 

Many establishments are covered under both 
Acts so that it is impossible to give separate 
figures for restitution, which in many cases would 
be aue under either Act. Of the 44,211 inspections 
completed auring the year, 9,384 were made unaer 
the Public Contracts Act, all but 160 of which 
were concurrent with Wage-Hour inspections. In 
$4 per cent of the Pubic Contracts inspections 
violations were found and in 32 per cent, violations 
of the minimum wage or overtime provisions. 

With more than three times as many minors in 
the labor foreé-as there were beiore the war, the 
number of child labor violations under the Fair 
Labor Standards and Pubiic Contracts Acts con- 
tinued to increase. During the year, almost 3,500 
establishments employing minors in violation of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act were reported to 
the Children's Bureau by the Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions. Over 13,000 munors 
were found employed in ‘‘oppressive’’ child labor. 
Nearly 20 per cent more establishments were found 
im violation last year than during the p ing 
fiscal year and over 100 35 cent more than during 
1943, while the number of minors illegally employed 
mxeronned 58 per cent over 1944 and 191 per cent 
over ‘ 

The child labor provisions of the Public Contracts 
Act provide that no boy under 16 or girl under 
18 shall be employed on government contracts in 
excess of $10,0uu. A former wartime exemption per- 
mitting employment of girls between 16 and 18 
years of age under certain conditions has been re- 
yoked, so that under no circumstances can_ girls 
under 18 be employed on contracts awarded after 
September 4, 1945. The Act provides for liquidated 
damages of $10 for each day ¢ach. minor is em- 

1 under conditions prohibited by the Act. 

uring the year, approximately 700 firms were thus 
assessed for child labor violations and the liqui- 
dated damages amounted to almost $800,000. Al- 
though inspections under the Public Contracts Act 
deereased by approximately 20 per cent from the 
preyious year, along with Wage-Hour inspections, 
through a decrease in staff, the number of estab- 
lishments found violating the child labor provisions 
increased by about 50 per cent . 

Following a decision of the Supremt Court, sus- 
taining the Adminitrator’s authority to restrict 
industrial homework under Section f) of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, an extensive homework 
enforeament program was initiated in the seven 
industries for which regulations restricting home- 
work had been issued by the Administrator: Jewelry 
Manufacturing, Gloves and Mittens, Knitted Outer- 
wear, Button and Buckle Manufacturing, Women's 
Apparel, Handkerchief Manufacturing and Em- 
breideries. No homeworker may be employed in 
any of these restricted industries unless a special 
homework certificate is obtained from the Divisions 
permitting the employment such ‘a worker, 

omework handbooks issued by the Divisions must 
be supplied to and kept for homeworkers in these 
industries and all other homeworkers covered by 
the Pair Labor Standards Act, and their employers 
must preserve and maintain pay-roll or other 
records for each and every one of them in ac- 
cordance with homeworker record-keeping regula- 
tions issued by the Administrator. 

During the war, along with the regular enforce- 
ment of the Fair Labor Standards Act and the 
Public Contracts Act, the Divisions participated 
in the eines eerie program as agents of 
the War La Board. Many requests for rulings 
and applications for voluntary increases as well as 
pone! and interpretive questions were 
nandled, and inspections of employers’ records 
Were made to determine conformity to wage stabili- 
sation policies, 

Also important during the war was the special 
service rendered by the Divisions’ trained ep 
inspection forces In connection with the origin 
tire inventory for the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, production requirement audits for the War 
Production Board, and inspections to determine 
adherence to the War Manpower Commission’s 
regulations imposing restrictions in the employ- 
ment of labor. ” 2 eS 
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United States—Fair Standards Act; National Labor Relations Board 


National Labor Relations Board 


NLRB—National Labor Relations Board—Paul M. 
Herzog, Chairman; Gerard Denis Reiily and John 
M. Houston. Address, Washington 25, D. C._Re- 
gional offices are maintained in Boston, New York 
City, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Indiana; 
polis, Chicago, St. Louis, New Urleans, Fort Worth, 
Kansas City, Minneapolis, Seattle, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Honoluiu, T. H., and San Juan, P, R. 

The National Labor Relations—Act, popularly 
known as the Wagner Act, was passed by Congress 
to insure American workers the right to organize 
and bargain collectively. The three-man Board, 
in charge of administering it, has two basic func- 
tions: (1) to conduct elections to determine em- 
ployee representatives for collective bargaining 
purposes; and (2) to eliminate and remedy those 
practices by employers which discriminate against 
employees in any manner because of union mem-~= 
bership or activity. 

To imsure employees absolute freedom of self- 
organization Section 8 of the Act specifies five 
unfair labor practices to which employers may not 
resort. In essence, an employer may not (1) 
interfere‘ with, restrain, or coerce employees in 
their self-organizational rights; (2) ominate, 
interfere with or support the formation of any 
labor organization; (3) discriminate in any manner | 
in regard to the hire or tenure of employment tox 
encourage or discourage membership in a union; 
(4) discharge or otherwise discriminate t 
employee because he has given testimony under thi 
Act; and (5) he cannot refuse to bargain collec- 
tively with the duly chosen representatives of his 
employees. : 4 

In the ten years that the Act has been on the 
Statute books more than 77,000 cases have been 
filed with the Board. Of these, 37,300° involved > 
charges of violations. of one or more of the unfair | 
labor practices listed above. The remaining 39,- 
$50 cases concerned disputes over what organiza- 
tion, if any, the workers. desired to designate to 
represent them for collective bargaining purposes. © 

The Board endorses and stresses the use of in- 
formal procedures for the achievement of* results 
consistent with national policy. That policy was 
enunciated by Congress when, in passing the Act 
on July 5, 1935, it sought to prevent strikes over 
the issues of union recognition and anti-union | 
discrimination by promoting industrial peace and 
equality of bargaining power through encourage- 
ment of collective bargaining. 

Thus, over 62,000 of the 77,000 cases filed were 
disposed of by the Board informally—without the | 
necessity of hearings, decisions or subsequent court | 
litigation. 36,000 or 92 percent of 37,300 unfair 
labor practice charges filed were dis d of in 
this manner. The greater number of these, 15.390, 
were settled by agreement between the parties, 
while 2,245 of them-were closed after compliance 
with Intermediate Reports, and Board or court 
orders. Regional Directors dismissed 5,875 cases; 305 
were dismissed by Intermediate Reports and Board 
or court orders; 11,870 were withdrawn by the par- 
ties and the remaining 405 cases were dismissed by 
the Board for lack of merit or jurisdiction. 

The Board issued 8,600 formal decisions deter- 
mining representation issues in the decade. In 
each representation case the Board determines the | 
appropriate unit for collective bargaining purposes. — 
Likewise, it follows the principle of majority rule © 
=e sil Moree hea meouity Ae. Bay rede vot-" 

etermines e exclusive rgaining agency — 
certified by the Board. \ +e 

More than 6,000,000 workers, 85% of those eligible _ 
to vote cast secret ballots in 24,000 Board-con- 
ducted elections during this time. Qniy 6,900 — 
of theSe elections were held pursuant*to orders — 
of the Board; the remainder or 72 percent of all — 
elections, were based and conducted on the com- — 
at agreement and mutual arrangement of the 

rties, : 

In 20,000 elections a majority of employees voted 
for a union. In 9,545 polls the C.I.0, vas success- — 
ful in obtaining representation rights; A.F.L. 
aaa in a aee. in Hy 45; hehe ete es were : 
cho ,510; and no union was selected in the ~ 
remaining 3,850 ballotings. { 

To correct unfair labor practices the Board is 
authorized to issue cease and desist orders and to 

4 
, 


take such affirmative action, including reinstate- ~ 

ment with or without pay, as will effectuate the — 
olicies of the Act. Of the 11,000 formal decisions 
ssued by the Board in the decad 


were 


a 
directed to be These posted notices in- 
free to engage 


C posted. 
“ formed:-employees that they were 
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quarters in the existing housing sup y 
From the long-range point of view, the “NHA 
estimated that the country needs 12/500,000 new 
awellings in the next 10 years to meet the needs 
of returning veterans, new families and’ families 
now living doubled up, and to replace one-half of 
the clearly substandard housing, assuming the full 
bes job must be spread over a 20-year 
The NHA reported that construction of 1,250,000 
houses a year would mean an investment of 
$6,000,000 to $7,000,000 annually and would pro- 
vide about 4,500,000 jobs. To achieve these ends, 
and to move toward a goal of a decent home for 
atte American family, the NHA has proposed to 
ongress: 

A broad program of technical research aimed at 
aiding the building industry to reduce costs. 

Help to local communities in studying and an- 
alyzing their own housing problems and mapping © 
out programs to meet the needs -of all income 
groups. 

Aids to communities, through long-term, low- 


im collective activity without interference - 
“aulteed by the Act. : «sedi 
y ecisions and orders of the Board are not self- 
a orceable. There are no penalties or fines. Either 
’ company or the Board may petition the ap- 
propriate Circuit Court of Appeals for enforce- 
‘ment. Following this, either party may vetition 
‘the Supreme Court for review. It is only after a 
-eourt has upheld a Board order and an employer 
has refused to comply that he may be held in 
contempt of court and subject to court penalties. 

_ More than 600 Board cases have been litigated 
Court. Circuit Courts of Appeals and the Supreme 


¢ . In the Circuit Courts, 343 of these were 
supheld ir fuil; 78 were set aside; and 167, were 
odified. Of the 55 cases that reached the 
Supreme Court, Board orders were enforced in full 
‘in 53 cases; in only two, or less than four percent, 
| were Board orders set aside. 
The Act applies to interstate industries only; 
Government, agricultural and domestic workers 
‘are exempted from its provisions.” Nothing in the 
Act abridges the right of workers to strike. 


_ National Housing Agency 


necessary, to clear slums and blighted areas and 
prepare the land for redevelopment at economically 


sound costs. 


—National Housing Agency: John B. Bland- s 
Extension of the FHA mortgage insurance pro- 
am to encourage the industry to produce hous- 


tor. Address: 1600 Eye Street, 
N.W., Washington D Er: 
_ The National Hous ing, both for rent and sale, in the vast market 
represented by families of moderate incomes. 

Continued Federal aid to communities to pro- 
vide low-rent, public housing for families of very 
low incomes. 

The War Job: At the close of its war job, the 
NHA had carried out a program to provide the 
necessary shelter at the right time and in. the 
right places to meet the needs of some 4,000,000 
migrating war workers and their families—an 
- Agency estimated 9,000,000 persons altogether. 

z ting the largest poss: Mobilization of existing housing under the leader- 
’ struction and combatting inflati ship of NHA and with the cooperation of local 
Tesulting from the acu communities provided quarters for approximately 
throughout the country. 2,000.000 of these workers, 600,000 with families. 
Wartime controls on building were removed al- Housing for the others had to be created. by con- 
“most entirely through the rescinding of the War| verting existing structures and by new building. 
tuction Boards Conservation Order L-41 (Oct. This additional housing was programmed by the 
1945). A substantial core of the home building | NHA and built in 1300 localities scattered through- 

try had been kept active during the war | out the United States and its outlying territories. 

had been enabled to start con- The War housing program ended Aug. 31, 1945, 

ximating peacetime stand- and on Oct. 15, 1945, the WPB Order L-41, a war 

al program to relieve measure which restricted residential building to 
job of housing war quotas established by. the NHA, was lifted. e 
transition of housing from status aS a war utility to 

a peacetime commodity /was complete. . 

In preparation for this transition, as early as 

: July 1944 the lates in cooper sl the biel 

an wn expanded the single classification of war hous- 
gat of eb conditio he | ing into three categories. The three were: 5 
war underbuilt, and housing for in-migrant war workers; H-2, housing 

ad to be to relieve congestion which impeded the war 
Deagh ic: and H-3, housing to, relieve individual 


' 


H-1 and H-2 hous- 


thorized on an individual basis as needed. H-2 
could be expanded as rapidly as materials and 
manpower , permitted and was, the ‘instrument 
which permitted the housing industry to continue 
to function as the H-1 program neared completion. 

As of Aug. 31, 1945 the war housing program was: 


Under 
Construc- 

Completed tion 

Seeders 
_...| 1,009,001 26,487 
fietiet tM aes ay tin Be 810,711 25,671 
FES aCe hy Rot cae gen oh AE Tee 198,290 816 
LSE TA Re ee es 92.604 
2,754 
81 
15,927 
6 
1,493 
: 1,743 
ot of Nee A 

‘otal H-1 Private and WHEHG! occ reese ae eee es 1,841,242 48,491 
+ Housing to Relieve General Congestion be 23,526 
wately-financed dwellings. .--..------s-s--+-rrprefirt tts 1,5 4 lee 


ublicly-financed dwellings... 0.2.4)... 5.5--p-ssahesrrsck ars" 


PO aA ee 
‘otal H-2 private and pub 1,571 23,570 


T lic F 
=32 housing to relieve individual hardship (all private) 
Ne Pe sERUCHOD' o21 a's eth atts 8 = eR Oo se Soe ages FS 12,000 ett 
onversion Units.....----++7+s+'07> SNA BN. Fi yit 3,5) 8/8) gre ; i 5 
46,977 50,252 16,746 


Motal H-3.....-+-----er0er SSR Se de i a a as 077 
c al—all war housing: H-1, H-2, H-3.-- ss 1,883,790 122 323 124,980 


icly-financed housing in this 


| one Bee eta ianted and privately-financed quotas which pad not 
BOTY eS publiely-financed war housing undec construction was terminated where it was ia the 
eeeias: t heir own homes had H-3 priorities. as of 


- ° 7 
Approximately 16,000 ‘veterans who wished to build 
2 0 


3: 1945, 


interest rate loans, accompanied by subsides, if — 


ing were programmed by the NHA, H-3 was au-— 


r és ; Publ 
is housing which was approved as of V J Day; Pu iely finance doy puilders were 


¢ 
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FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK 
ADMINISTRATION 


John H. Fahey, Commissioner. Address: 101 
Indiana Avenue, N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Administration 
ireets the operations of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank System and the Federal Savings and Loan 
ance Corporation—two permanent agencies 
ished to encourage home ownership and 
economical home financing, and to protect savings. 
Also. under the supervision of the Administration. 
is the Home Owners Loan Corporation, an emer- 
geney agency Toundea vo aid distressed home own- 
ers and stabilize mvestmenis in residential real 
estate during the depression. 

Federal Home Loan Bank System—Authorized in 
1932, the System provides a nation-wide home- 
mortgage credit reserve for thrift and home- 
financing institutions. 

Pollowing the national pattern set up for com- 
mercial banks in the earlier inauguration of the 
Federal Reserve System, 12 regional Federal Home 
Loan Banks were organized, each to serve member 
home financing institutions in its area by making 
both short and long-term advances to meet their 
needs. Through the regional Banks, funds may be 
shifted from areas of abundant credit to areas of 
searcity. Since the establishment of the Banks, they 
haye advanced $1,497,966,000 to their member in- 
Stitutions, of which $112,450,000° is outstanding. 

On Aug. 31, 1945, member institutions of the 
System were 3,699. Of these, 3,659 were savings 
and loan associations, cooperative banks and 
homestead associations, including 1,469 Federal 
Savings and Loan Associations for whom mem- 
bership is mandatory; 25 mutual savings. banks 
and 15 insurance companies. Assets of member 
ao amounted to $8,087,000,000 on Aug. 

1, 1945. 

Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation 

Im 1934 Congress provided an insurance program 
for investors in savings and loan associations and 

similar home SpeEeing institutions by creating 
: Loan Insurance Corpora- 


i 

viding low-interest, long-term loans which saved 
home owners many hundreds of millions of dollars 
and gave them a chance to rehabilitate themselves. 
Im these rescue operations, approximately $3,093,- 
000,000 was loaned to home owners, an amount 
imereased by $3,490,000,000 by later advances to 
borrowers and other disbursements by the Corpo- 
ration. 

More than 73% of this investment has been 
liquidated through collections on the Corporation’s 
loans and the sale of a securing its loans 
which it was obliged to take over by foreclosure. 
Since 1936 the pemary functions. of the HOLC 
have been its collections and the general liquida- 
tion of its assets—as well as aiding its borrowers 
to meet their payments and retain their homes. 
Although the agency was forced to acquire a_ total 


of sR say Derusee, all but 663. had been sold by 
Aug. 3 . 
m that date HOLC was collecting on 515,684 


accounts—391.732 those of original borrowers and 
the rest. purchasers of acquired Eroper ties. Bor- 
rowers, plus purchasers of HOLC houses, had 
paid off their accounts in full, to a total of 
488,109. More than 84,000 borrowers were makin: 
monthly payments in amounts greater than calle 
for by their contracts. 


FEDERAL. HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


mond M. Foley, Commissioner. Address: 
1001 Vermont Avenue, N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 

The Federal Housing Administration was estab- 
lished in June, 1934, by the National Housing Act 
“to encourage improvement in housing standards 
and conditions, to create a sound mortgage! mar- 
ket, and to provide a ee of mutual mortgage 
insurance’ as part of the program to help revive 
the construction industry and the home financin 
market. The FHA does not itself make loans bu 
insures private lending institutions against loss 
on residential loans meeting FHA standards. 

The FHA revolutionized methods and pro- 
cedures in home financing. _In place of relatively 
short-term first, second, and third mortgages with 
their high interest rates and ‘renew fees, it 
popularized the single, long-term amortizing mort- 
gage bearing a low fixed interest rate. The 
maximum FHA interest rate today is 414 percent 
plus the FHA insurance premium of 14 of 1 per- 
ent. both calculated on annual outstanding bal- 
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March, 1941, to help provide private housing,; 
temporarily meeting emergency war housing ne 
but designed and built for permanence. 

Title I provides for Government insurance to 
lending institutions on loans for property ime 
en oer alterations and repairs. Most of these 
oans are limited to a maximum amount of $2,500 
and' a maximum term of three years, and are 
Tepaid through monthly installments. However, &5 
part of the war program, Congress authorized the 
FHA to increase from $2,500 to $5,000 the size of 
individual loans under this title, and with longer 
maturities, where operations would. provide ad=> 
ditional living accommodations for war workers 
through conversion of existing structures in areas 
specifically designated by the President. 
wartime conditions, many types of Title I loans: 
were subject to Regulation W of the Federal Re=~ 
serve Board requiring shorter maturities than the # 
Maximum permitted by the National Housing Act | 
This restriction was lifted in regard to property 
improvement loans in October 1945, when war= > 
time construction controls also were removed. > 

Title II provides for insurance of mortgage loans | 
ranging up to $16,000 made by approved private > 
lending institutions, and for monthly amortization 
of the loan over periods as long as 20 years. Such | 
loans may cover either new or existing housing; 
but generally may not exceed 80 percent of the 
property valuation. Where loans are for not more 
than $5,400, however, and cover new single-family, 
owner-occupied homes built under FHA inspection, 
the mortgage may be made for 90 percent of the 
appraised value and may have an amortization 
pews as long as 25 years. On new owner-occupied 

omes valued at not more than $10,000, mortgages 
may cover 90 perent of the first $6,000 of valuation | 
and 80 percent of the remainder up io a maximw 
mortgage of $8,600, with a maximum term of 20 
years. Under Title Il, the FHA also provides | 
Pas insurance for jarge-scale Tental projects, 

Title VI was added to the National Housing | 
Act by Congress in March, 1941, specifically to | 
assist in providing housing for war workers. 
surance activity under this title ended in August, 
1945. Most of FHA’s operations during the war 
period were conducted under this new tit 
gages insured under it were limited to a maxim’ 


of $5,400 on a single-family house; $7,500 ona | 
} 


two-family house; $9,500 on a three-family h 

and $12,000 on a four-family house, ‘and Cott 

onnee a8 ou on ies eo of Sane valuation. Oc- 
yo ese dwe) 

for eligible in-migrant workers. SPAS aoale eoten 

housing projects for war 

sured under Title 


mortgages insured under 


total insurance Authorization provided by Con- | 


rivately ing 
der all FHA ‘titles : 4 
has enabled 
amilies to build, PUTchaSeIn 
modern quar-~ 

on residential mortgages, — 
fen 


or prepayments. 
Th 


e FHA’s credit experience under its mort-_ 


gage insurance pr 
Out of 1,112,005 sma with 
gages insured under Title II, only about 4 


articipation prov: 
Pauranee prexeaes of the 


13,000 mortgagors in 18 groups who prepa: 


As of Jan. 1, 1945, veouse 


Ins 


e. Mort- | 


Large scale rental 


Under *— 


under Title | 


me . ¥ > . . . . 
U. S.—National Housing Agency Subsidiaries: Farm Credit Administration 697 


ances had accumulated in 14 additional groups, | tions or loan authorizations, exce t $29,000,000 ex- 
and this second dividend will eventually be shared ass by the New York State Division of 
De: ly 142,000 mortgagors who still remained using. 
ese roups On that date. Further dividends om these funds some 864,000 accommodations 
vill eclared for other groups as they are | were provided for families or single persons; in 
justified by the accumulated equity balances- ee 02,000 had been eet but not com- 
eted by Aug. 31, 1945. e total includes 610,000 
_ FEDERAL PUBLIC HOUSING AUTHORITY amily dwelling units, 171,000 dormitory units, 
® ote M._ Klutznick, Commissioner. Address: | and 83,000 trailers, portable shelters and other 
ngfellox Building, Washington 25, D. Cc. forms of stop-gap housing. These figures include 
The Federal Public Housing Authority has re-| accommfodations made available by re-use of 
Isponsibility for federally administered public hous- trailers and temporary or demountable units which 
ng programs. Its major peacetime activity is the} were moved from one location to-another. 
iowerent and slum clearance program transferred Not counting units that may be transferred, to 
from the United States Housing Authority. the FPHA by the National Housing Agency or the 
administers the program of loans and annual con- Surplus Property Aaministration, the FPHA had 
tributions which enable the communities to pro- | some 656,090 units, completed or unger construc- 


vide decent housing at rents that low-income | tion contract, to dispose of. 
es can afford to pay. The FPHA is also re- About 321,000 are temporary units, unsuitable 


sponsible for the management of most public war | for long-term use as housing sites as promptly as 
housing, and for the disposal of this housing as it| moved from their present sites as promptly as 
becomes surplus to the needs of reconyersion and the needs of cemobilization permit, and not later 
demobilization. than two years aiter the end of the emergency. 
Toward the end of 1945, while legislation’ form- Such projects will be sold to Federal agencies, 
wlating a national housing policy was pending be- | state and Jocal government and non-profit’ insti- 


the , ur principal | tutions, or to private purchasers who will contract 
he Goneress, the FPHA hed ili . to remove the structure and restore the site. 


About 181,000 units are permanent, including 
107.000 of standard construction, and 74,000 de- 
mountables which may be dismantled and re- 
erected at new locations. These will be sold to 
occupants or other private purchasers, unless” sold 
or transferred to other Federal agencies, or state 
and local governments. They may be sold to local 
housing authorities for, low-rent use of officially 
requested by the community and approved by 
Congress. \ 

The 63,000 war housing family units, built by 
Congressional authorization with U. S. Housin 
Act low-rent funds, will be turned te the use 0 
JO coats atock f 35,000 trail ill be dis 

e F *s stock 0 Y railers W e - 
rene Oe. posed of by an appropriate agency designed by the 

fi b Surplus Property Administration. 
ction of 1 About 56,000 units converted from existing struc- 
tures, mostly uncer ‘7-year lease from private 
105,600-units for | OWMErS, will be returned, usually at the expiration 
living in slum of the lease term. A 


cost of thi 
$483,000,000. 
lend up t 


eds. 

of the low-rent housing 
d the conversion of war 
“Housing Act to low-rent 


Farm Credit Administratio 
212 W. 14th Street, Kansas City 8, Mo. 


FCA—Farm Credit Administration—I. W. Dug- 
gan, governor, Kansas City 8, Mo.; J. E. Wells are 


he private mar 
s from the FPHA or private in- 
repaid in full, with interest. 
rents within the mea f 
amilies, ed FPHA makes 
or subsidy, W The Farm Credit Administration, created by 
7.19 2 dwellin th. To] pyecutive Order effective May 27, 1933, and 
operating as a part of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture since July, 1939, provides & 
complete and coordinated credit system for agricul- - 
t _ progra In addition, al fore by making available to farmers long-terre 
hg to make enfien ¢ Be the and short-term credit, and by providing credit 
0 uw ormally done by exempting 
Bee rojects d local taxes, as author- 
by the ct and state housing 


only half of 
U. S. Housing 


Of low- A financing institutions; the 12 production eredit cor- 


of low-inc 

ets were built ce organized in 1933 which supervise and 
re ee Law 6 ; d the use of low- ate 2 part of the capital for 613 local pro- 
is i housing construction. | guction credit associations which provide short- 


ent housing . 
-rent’ of requiring ‘or production and general agricul- 
ow-rent un ding avail- term credit for PD et 


§. Housing 


Dwelling 
Projects Units 


105,625 f 1 hd. 
/ ergency Farm Mortgage Act of 19. Trew 
11,930 Beer ee thority to make new loans and they are 
eveains sic rdiearice So 49 now being liquidated under’the supervision of the 
Jused. for 02 52.7386 | Farm Credit Administration. The regional agricui- 
- war ho Public Law 671)..- 998 tural credit corporations, established by the Recon~ 
erred lOW=FEMNV .------s 164 23,2 struction Finance Corporation, the crop production 
i Ag 393,566 and seed loan activities of the Department of Agri- 
J GARR a al art shed 93, culture, and the Agricultural Marketing Act Re- 
HA was to} volvin md, formerly administered by the Federal 

in-migrant | Farm hoard, were placed under the supervision 


the Fa 1933. 
Authority for the organization and activities of 
3 Credit Administration and the institu- 
ae pe ating under its supervision are found in 


ad amendments thereto, Emergency Relief 
ab it ‘donstruction Act of 1932, Emergency Farm 


Pp 
ailable, a 
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698 U..S.—Farm Credit Administration; Farm Security Administration 


Mortgage: Act. of 1933, Farm Credit Act of 1933, 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation Act of 1934, 
Farm -Credit Act of 1935, Farm Credit Act of 
1937, and other acts of Congress, either amending 
the foregoing or of temporary character. 

Federal Credit Unions organized under the 
Federal Credit Union Act of 1934 were chartered 
by the Governor of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. However; by Executive Order of the Presi- 
dent dated April 27, 1942, and effective May 16, 
1942, the Federal Credit Union Section was trans- 
Pay to the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
ion. 

Federal Land ‘Banks—W. E. Rhea, Land Bank 
Commissioner, Kansas City 8, Mo. 

The 12 Federal land banks organized in 1917 un- 
der the authority of the Federal Farm Loan Act 
of 1916 make long-term loans secured by first 
mortgages on farm lands. Loans mey be made Ao 
provide for the purchase of land for agricultural 
uses; for the purchase of equipment, fertilizers, and 
livestock necessary for the proper operation of. the 
mortgaged farm; to provide buildings and for the 
improvement of farm lands; to pay debts of the 
borrower incurred for agricultural purposes or other 
debts incurred at least two years prior to the date 
of the application for the loan; and to provide 
the farmer’ with funds for general agricultural 
uses. No land bank loan may exceed 65 percent of 
the appraised normal value of the farm to be mort- 
gaged, and loans in excess of 50,000 may not be 
made to any one borrower. Loans are repayable 
in annual or semiannual installments over a period 
not to exceed 40 years. Corporations engaged in 
raising livestock are also eligible to borrow under 
certain limitations. 

The Land Bank Commissioner is authorized by 
the Emergency Farm Mortgage Act of May 12, 
1933, and subsequent acts and amendments to 
make farm mortgage loans until July 1, 1946. Com- 
missioner loans may not exceed $7,500 to any one 
borrower, and such loans, together with all prior 
mortgages or other evidence of indebtedness secured 
by the property, may not exceed 75 percent of the 
appraised normal value of the farm. These loans 
may be made for the same general purposes as 
Federal\land bank loans and ordinarily are based 
on normal agricultural values. However, they may 
he based on values representing a prudent in- 
vestment for a part-time farmer, under certain 
conditions. The Federal land banks act as agents 
of the Land Bank Commissioner and the Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation in g and ser- 
vicing these loans. 

Federal, Intermediate Credit. Banks—George M. 
Brennan, Intermediate Credit Commissioner. 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 

The 12 Federal intermediate credit banks make 
loans to and discount paper for production credit 
associations, the banks for cooperatives, State and 
national banks, agricultural credit corporations, 
livestock loan companies, and similar agricultural 
financing institutions. “They also make loans to 
cooperative associations of agricultural producers. 
They are not authorized to make loans directly to 
individual farmers and stockmen, but act as 
banks of discount for institutions making such 
loans for agricultural purposes. To -be eligible 
for discount or as collateral for a loan to a fi- 
nancing institution, the proceeds of notes offered 
to the intermediate credit banks must have been 
advanced or used in the first instance for an 
agricultural purpose, such as, the production of 
crops or the raising, breeding, fattening, or mar- 
keting of livestock. 

Federal intermediate credit banks finance their 
lending operations almost entirely through the 
issuance and sale of short-term collateral trust 
debentures. Ordinarily, maturities of debentures 
do not exceed one year. These securities are not 

‘guaranteed, eith 
by the United States Government but are offered 
on the basis of the financial responsibility of the 
banks and the collateral securing their obligations. 

Production Credit Corporations and Associations 
—C. R. Arnold, Production Credit Commissioner, 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 

The 513 production credit associations organized 
and chartered under the Farm Credit Act of 1933, 
with the 12 Federal intermediate credit banks, 
from which they obtain most of their loan funds, 
form a permanent system to provide short-term 
credit for general agricultural purposes, including 
loans for the production of crops, for the breed- 
ing, raising, and fattening of livestock, and for the 
alteration, repair, and improvement of farm equip- 
ment and buildings. In each district the production 
credit corporation has assisted in the organization 
and development of these local hota ys San associa- 
tions, providing part of their capital through sub- 
scriptions to their class A stock. The corporations 
have general supervisory responsibilities and give 


guidance and assistance ‘to the associations in 
credit, procedural and membership work. 
Banks for Cooperatives—S. D. Sanders, Co- 


operative Bank Commissioner, Kansas City 8, Mo. 

The 12 district banks for cooperatives and the 
Central “Bank for Cooperatives make loans to 
farmers’ cooperative associations. Commodity loans 


a 


er as to principal or interest, | 


| by the county, FSA committees composed of local 


are made to finance the handling of readily 
ketable commodities or farm supplies and must 


tives in preparing. handling, storing, processing. 
or merchandising agricultural cémmodities -0 
farm .supplies or to cooperatives furnishing fa: 

business services. ° 


Corporation is to ai 5-H 
operations of the Land Bank Commissioner. The 
Corporation also helped in ere Federal land 
bank loans under the. emergency farm debt Te> 
financing program begun in 1933. 
tion is authorized to issue and 
at any time a total of not more than 2 
dollars, of bonds. The payment of principal and 
interest on eee is fully a unconditionally 
guaranteed by_the -Government.. 2 

Emergency Crop and Feed Loan Division—S. F. 
Linasey, Jr., Director, Kansas City 8, Mo. 7 

An Act of Congress approved Jan. 29; 1937, aus © 
thorizes the Governor of the Farm Credit Ad?» 
ministration to make loans to farmers for the 
purpose of financing the production and harvesting | 
of crops and the purchase or production of fe 
for livestock. Loans are made from appropriated | 
funds, nd from. collections on loans made if 
prior years. 

Emergency crop and feed loans-are made only 
to applicants who are unable to obtain loans from 
other sources in amounts reasonably adequate to 
meet their needs. Farmers’ who have adequa 
security ordinarily “are able to- ‘obtain . needed | 
funds from local production credit associations) 
banks, or other lenders. y 

The regulations provide that the amount which) 
may be loaned to any one borrower shall not ex | 
ceed $400 in any calendar year. ; ‘ ' 

Regional ‘Agricultural Credit Corporation of | 
Washington, D.C.,, at Kansas City 8, Mo.—J. Ev} 


sca ban aeeeee A 


— 


Wells, Jr., Acting President, Washington 25, D. Cy 
Early in 1943 the Corporation resumed joan 
activities to assist in the production of foods an 
fibers essential to the war effort. In 1944 and 1945 | 
loans were made only in certain areas which were _ 
certified by the Secretary of Agriculture after he | 
received a recommendation from the War Food Ad=" | 
ministrator, as needing supplementary credit of the 
type extended by the Corporation. ‘ 
Loans made under this program mature in not | 
more than one year with renewals under proper | 
circumstances, The interest rate at June 30, 1945)) | 
was 542 percent per annum. a} 


Farm Security Administration | 


FSA, Farm Security Administration—Frank | 
Hancock, Adiministrator. Address: U. S. Depart- | 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 

The Farm Security Administration makes loans” 
and provides guidance in farm and home man- 
agement to low-income farmers who are unable 
to obtain the credit they. need on. reasonable® 
terms from other sources. Borrowers are assisted ~ 
in putting their operations on a sound, paying 
basis, and in improving their living conditions. 

FSA was created (Sept. 1, ret, as an agency 
ofthe U. S. Department of Agriculture succeeding 4 
the Resettlement Administration. During the war ~ 
it was a part of the War Food Administration. . 

Loans are of two general types; (1) rural re- — 
habilitation or operating loans for the purchase ~ 
of seed, feed; farm equipment, and other farm © 
and family living requirements; and (2) farm |~ 
ownership loans to enable tenants, sharecroppers, © 
and farm laborers to buy farms. 

Loans are made through -the 2,000 county © 
offices, and applicants’ eligibility is determined ~ 


farmers. Individual on-the-farm guidance is — 
provided by FSA supervisors, who help the families 
prepare and carry out written farm’and home 
plans for each year’s operations as well as advise 
them on modern methods of farming and home- i 
making. FSA supervision is based on the needs ~ 
of each family ‘and each farm. It is designed to ~ 
help bag ee engage in the type of farming best © 
suited to their abilities and their land, to over- ~ 
come their particular problems, to have better liv- ~ 
ing conditions, to repay their loans within the 
scheduled time. : te 
Rehabilitation loams are made for periods . of 
one to five years, at five percent interest. Since 
the beginning of this program under the Resettle- — 
ment Administration.in 1935, credit has been ex- 
tended to nearly a million families, Loans totaled 
$921,418,558 as of June 30, 1945. Principal re- 
payments totaled $591,440/873, and interest pay- 


ments totaled $83,193,062. Total collections ; 


ae ere oP 


ee U. S—Farm Security Administration; Field Service Branch, PMA,. 699 
Field Service Branch, PMA ; 


(Formerly the AGRICULTURAL 
reach ADJUSTMENT 


FIELD SERVICE BRANCH (AAA); 
Dodd, Chief. Address: Or Hectatl Pe eta 


The Agricultural Adjustment ‘A 
u gency and th 

# the food and fuel they p Feaeral Crop insurance Corporation vets Es 
Ihe gross farm income was $1,836 solidated into the Field Service Branch of the 

e expenses averaged $810 leaving net f in Production and Marketing Aaministration In the ‘ 
rome of $1,026 The families’ eG Sse the Deparument or Agriculture reorganization (Aug ut 

ie of what they owned over what ees Teck e|20, 1945). Farmer_committeemen who hanaied 
Wweraged $2,522 at the tid of the 6 ey owe = AAA programs at Stave, counvy, and community 
Metsrrable it for 1943 was $2 300 eason. e | ,eveis are revained under the reorganization 

parm eneenip joans have abr Taveseye > 2° Authorization for the present AAA programs is 
ont 38.000 seiected farm tenant oe oO or| contained in the Soil Conservation and vomestic 
Suatarr, laborers to s, sharecroppers | ajiotment Act, the Agricuivural Aajustment Act 
mad: farm | borers to enable en ey ome of is38, and related Jegisiation. 

Repeat Act ophede es 403 1 -Jones Objectives are: (1) To resvore and maintain soil 
percent ipterest.  Lbans a aad Sara at! resources on farms; (2) to guide farmers in pro- \ 
Sune 30, 1945, Ee read: bo $008 430,158. rough | qucuig agricultural commodities in the amounts 
"Because of the rising tO" atate market, ‘ex- — and (3) to stabilize farm prices and im- 
meee care pene an (pe gg avoid the| The AAA, begun in 1933, in time of peace used 
Beto appli Retna. of: aoe a ne A tor acreage allotments and marketing quotas to pre- ' 

ei price vice a th n good ian or | yeht wastetul production of crops and to soabiize 
: eepated ee oe oe ier ag ey values | jarm income. Wurmg vhe war, it heipea tarmers 
ute ro. products of long-time average Sel ge hg to bos expanaed require~ 
p : , with special emphasis upon most ur; 1 
ie the farm ownership borrowers repay | needed products, Lore continuing the ere 
he - ey 7 an ena A payment plan under | servation program 
vh re billed for larger payments in good The AAA “am i ini i 
: seevand eee Lae are ag tS years. AS| by the Wield “Service prance: inte oe Oey 

; plan, by March 31, 1945, the active | AAA State committees appointed by the Secretary 


mounted to 73.2 percent of total loan’ 
mounted te 73.2, percent of tot a come due had 


ge family farming with a rehabilita- 
‘Joan cultivated more acres in the ly4¢ so 
e than in 1943 and ended the year with more 
orking capital, greater net worth, and a straller 
b Borrowers’ cash income from crops 
inciuding the value 


m1 


had repaid 57 percent more than the] of A 
\gricuiture, and the AAA county ana com= 
‘ould have been due on a 40-year) muni.y committeemen elected by farmers who 
cooperate in the program. ‘nese cooperavors auto~ 


sayment pian of equal annual installments. In 
addition, 1,640 borrowers had paid their loans in 
full, from farm income, many years ahead of 


schedule. 
Farm ownership and rural rehabilitation loans 


a d supervision are accompanied by other types 


aid: 
' Group service loans are made to individual 
farmers to enable them to buy and use jointly 
m: ry and high-grade sires which they can- 
d to buy alone. 
- Health service plans for borrowers are estab- 
lished in cooperation with local physicians, den- 
t and hospitals. 
_ Water facilities loans are made in the 17 West- 
ern States: to enable small farmers to provide 
farmstead and irrigation water. 
 ‘Penure improvement and debt adjustment serv- 
jeces are made available to farmers W 
sthem. Borrowers who rent farms 
FSA assistance in working ou 
will benefit both themselves and their landlords 
‘Farmers burdened with debts they are unabe to 
Pay are aided in arranging voluntary agreements 
th creditors for debt reduction or adjustment 
of payment schedules. ’ 
In this period of reconversion, an increasing 
th jon of FSA’s work is with returned veterans 
‘and war WoO ish to farm. Many of 


those coming up on small, 
have limited 


inefficiently j 
‘packground d. experience in modern 
P eir savings, in many 

farm. and home operat- 
w start is made. Farm 
credit 
ith 


aucers, operating 73 percent of the U. 8. cropland, 
in the more than ,3,0u0 agricultural counties, took 


dle the local adminis- 
tration of farm commoaity loan programs (made 
available through 
tion), and special programs for production pay- 
ments to dairy farmers, beef cattle, and sheep and 
ars, the com- 
the War Food Administrauion and 
agencies in touch with tarmers for 
oals, rationing 
of farm machinery and supplies, thi transporta- 
tion and distribution of fooastutis, certifying pro- 
aucers to get materials for essential farm con= 
struction, and making recommendations to other 
local boards on farmers’ neeas for tires, off-high- 
way gasoline, and tractor iuel. Wiz 
Production goals, formerly used only for major 
lied to all major crop and live- 
stock products during the war years. Now being 
to peace, the 
goals guide farmers to pian their individual pro- 
in line with national requirements. he 
t of Agriculture determines the esti- 
rements for individual farm. commodi- 
te goals committees. 
information, State groups set crops 
and livestock goals, the totals of which become 
the national goals. Some State goals are later 


broken down into county goals. 
d for planting almost 
0,000 more than were 


planted in 1944. 

tion practices which increased 
part responsible for the tre- 
food production during the war years. 
The AAA conservation program for 1945 empha-. 
ve farm background and are not | sized practices which would increase farm produc- 
dit elsewhere. To help them buy | tion quickly. Attention also was given to long- 
set aside half of the $50,000,000 | time conservation measures. Farmers could earn 
Joan fund for 1945 especially for | program paym in cash or in the form. of 
3 terials or services, for spec 


oans. 
31, 1945, rehabilitation loans totaling | practices. ; ; 
been made to 2,635 veterans of the The lists of approved practices varied according 

ditions. Generally approval was given 


and they received individual guidance | to local con 
nm land th ented or already owned. | only to practices which would (1) increase yields 
ship loans amounting to of products required in the war program, 
to discharged servicemen; | conserve and improve soil fertility; (3) promote 
tion was giv conservation and better use of water, (4) conserve 
one on which and increase range and pasture forage, and (5) 
ate living while re- prevent wind and water erosion. of particular 
importance, in view of critical needs, Was assistance 
given to encourage increased harvesting of grass 
of Agriculture to h and legume seeds. ‘ 
ts to Under the 1944 agricultural conservation pro-~ 
J d the floods of} grem, the performance of major practices was in 


rty was ged by 
000 available for this | these volumes: 
teat 208 counties in Application of nearly 2,000,000 tons of 20-percent 


ailable to veterans 
ame as to anyone 


}} hate and almost 24,000,000 
re decss than 6,000,000 


ge Fi wesettle limesto tripcropping on more 

rural re - estone; 5 

acres} constructing approximately 450,000,000 

- linear feet of terraces; use 01 23,000,000 acres of 

c tely liguidatec | legume and grass seed; moving almost 7,000, 
f£ the 8,945 individual units cubie yards of dirt in constructing dams ani 
276 had been sold and 235 | reservoirs. a 
other agencies. “Phe 1944 program was carried out on meamsy 
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3,508,000, farms, ores oth gE payments totaled 
nearly -$294,000, ollars. 

rahi allotments, an AAA tool which farmers 
formerly’ had used to adjust crop production of 
basic crops to market demands, were used only 
for tobacco in 1944 and 1945.- Tobacco also was 
the only crop.marketed under quotas, after their 
use Was approved in referendum by more than 
two-thirds of the growers voting. $ 

To increase milk, and later, meat production, 
special payments were made to producers of these 
commodities. For the fiscal year (ending June 30, 
1946) the allocation for dairy payments is $568,- 
000,000 dollars plus a 10-percent tolerance. The 
beef payments allocation is $40,000,000 for this 
year. HBneep and lamb payments are expected 
to amount to about $36,000,000 in 1945. 

October indications were that 1945 crop pro- 
duction may be about the same as in the two 
record years, 1942 and 1944. In 1944, farmers 
broke food production records for the eighth 
eonsecutive year. 

Record food production in recent years has been 
helped by conservation methods of farming prac- 
ticed in recent years. Crop yields in the war 
years, 1941-44, were one-fourth greater than aver- 
age yields for the pre-drought period, 1923-32. 

Commodity loans administered locally by AAA 
committees, were made in 1945 on corn, wheat, cot- 
ton, rice, tobacco, soybeans, flaxseed, dry beans and 
peas, potatoes, sweetpotatoes, barley, grain 
sorghums, rye, hay and pasture seeds, and naval 
stores. These loans help to insure an orderly flow 
of crops to market, the accumulation of reserve 
Stocks for emergencies, and reasonable price 
“floors’’ for needed commodities. 

AAA committeemen also administer the Federal 
Crop Insurance program, authorized by Congress 
late in 1944, for wheat, cotton, flax, and ‘‘trial’ 
crops (corn and tobacco in 1945). Experimental 
programs are being considered for citrus fruits, 
potatoes, and peanuts in 1946. 


Federal Crop Insurance 


Corporation 


FCIC—Federal Crop Insurance Corporation, J. Carl 
Wright, manager, address, Washington 25, D. C. 


The Federal Crop Insurance Corporation is an 
agency of the, United States Departmet of Agri- 
culture which insures the nation’s farmers against 
crop losses 6n wheat, cotton, and flax due to 
unavoidable causes. In 1945 the Corporation also 
offered insurance on corn and tobacco on a trial 
basis in approximately 15 counties each. It is 
authorized | add three additional commodities 
each year to the trial program in not more than 
20 representutive counties and not to exceed a 
period of three years for each commodity. 

Insurance on wheat, cotton, and flax is against 
loss of yield. The amount of insurance per acre is 
in bushels or pounds and may be either 75 or 50 
percent of the long-time average yield for the 
farm. If the yield in the year of insurance is less 
than the amount of insurance carried by the 
farmer, he is indemnified for the shortage. The 
premium rate is based on the risks of loss in 
producing the ek For example, the premium 
rate might be 1.5 bushels of wheat an acre. The 
loss, if any, is also determined in bushels or pounds. 
However, payment of the premiums by the farmer 
and of losses by the Corporation is usually made 
in cash at the current price of the commodity. 

Two plans ‘of trial insurance are offered on both 
corn and tobacco. One plan is against loss of in- 
vestment in the crop (cost of producing the crop), 
The amount of insurance is limited to 75 percent 
of the investment. Under this plan the amount of 
insurance, the premium, and the loss are deter- 
mined in cash. On corn the second plan of in- 
Surance is against loss of yield as used for wheat, 
cotton and flax. The second pln for tobacco is no 
only against loss of yield but also loss of quality: 
the coverage is the value of 75 percent of the 
average yield at a representative price for the year 
of aaa Pere ccents upmard “eh down- 
war reflect the average quality of tobacco 
produced by the individual. 

The amount of insurance protection for all com- 
modities increases with the progress of the crop. 
if a complete loss occurs early in the season, the 
amount of protection is 40 to 50 percent of the 
amount of insurance depending on the commodity. 
From that time forward, the amount of protection 
increases progressively with the stages of the crop. 

Participation in the program by farmers is volun- 
tary. In 1945 insurance was written coverin 
113,183 farms for cotton, 23,394 for spring whea 
winter wheat was not insured in 1945), 38,072 for 

aX, 12,363 for corn and 12,288 for tobacco. Th 
totals about 200,000 farms for all commodities. The 
Insurance is already sold for 1946 winter wheat and 
will cover about 350,000 farms, 

The Corporation has three sources of funds: (1) 
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Premiums collected, which are expected to cove 
indemnities with a reasonable reserve for e 
seen lossés, (2) a capital provided by the Govern 
ment to absorb year to year fluctuations in losses 
and (3) ari annual appropriation to cover opera 
and administrative costs. 


Commodity Credit Corporati on 


CCC—Commodity Credit Corporation—J. B. Hut 
son, President. Address, Washington, D. C. | 


The Commodity Credit Corporation was create 
as an agency of the United States under the law 
of Delaware (Oct. 17, 1933) pursuant to Executiy 
Order. Its functions, as an agency of the UI 
States, were given specific recognition by Ac 
Congress (Jan. 31, 1835) and h 
from time to time. Pursuant to the act of Apmiy 
12, 1945, the life of the Corporation was extendec 
to June 30, 1947, or such earlier date as may Be 
determined by the Pred’ident. Since July 1, 19 
the Commodity Credit Corporation has operated 
as an agency of the Department of Agriculture. 

CCC is primarily a lending institution, makiig 
loans principally to producers to finance the carry 
ing and orderly marketing of agricultural con 
modities. Since its organization, the Corporation 
has made loans to producers of cotton, corn, wheald 
barley, flaxseed, grain sorghums, rye, soybeans. 
and wool and mohair. Loans to producers’ associa~ 
tions or cooperatives have been made on cotton 
tobacco, butter, dates, figs, hops, peanuts, pecans 
prunes, raisins, and gum naval stores. 

As a part of the war effort, CCC administeréak 
programs designed to increase the production : 
essential food, feed and fibers for military, lenWe? 
lease, and civilian uses. Prices received by farmers 
were supported at specified levels through come 


= peaten ae or gk ie imposed on prine 
Tes y any » Municipality, 
taxing authority. Ses 


| 


excise taxes, Federal or State; but is exempt from) 
ipal 


Production and Marketing — 
Administration 


PMA—Production and Marketing Administraton— 
rk are Administrator. Snares Washing- 


The Production and Marketing Adminstra’ é 
was created by the Secretary of Agriculture ers. | 
18, 1945). The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration is headed by an Administrator who is” 
also President of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. Staff offices of PMA comprise an Office of 
Reauirements and Allocations, Office of Price, In- | 
formation Service, and Office of Clamants Pro-{#} 
gram Coordination and a Transportation Office. 4) 

The Administration compris ten Commodity | 
Branches, each under the supervision of a Director, © 
BE a satock cai 

ives’ Branch; (2) Dairy Branch: 
Poultry Branch; (4) Fats and\ Ojis Branent 34 
Fruit and Vegetable Branch; (6) Sugar Branch: | 
(7) Cotton Branch; (8) Grain Branch: (9) To. 


my 


| 
. 
| 


port, import, price support, m 4 
Processing, distribution, 4 pate see { 
Peoaranis and, as assigned by ; 
and storage of commodi J 
supply estimates and allocation secumuen nel 
{o> hagas recommen dattone. ce 
aximum prices; (E) ‘pro 
economies an Sb overiacts te Erceneing eae 
marketing of farm products: (F) working with ad- 
fe} 


se UCU | ne 


Bpection and grading; (L) developing program 


reports, by | 23; 
ormation; (M) Agricultural Marketing Agree- y imimengrenhed. day eae Wi a 


by special service to some 22 agencies whie ala 
not subscribe for the regular service. The material 
was also made availabie to the representatives of 22 
foreign governments. Special reports based on 
broadcast material were prepared as Spe for 
military and civil ;authorities. Several million 
words of broadcast text were monitored daily. 

In recognition of the many technical develop- 
ments of radio during the war, the Commission 
provided for future expansion of existing radio 
services and for the establishment of new ‘services = 
by making new frequency allocations in the spec- 
trum from 10 KC to 30,000,000 KC. 


ith state and county agricultural commiitees in 


mers. 

Other Branches within PMA include: 

Food Distribution Programs Branch (civilian 
Bimant agency on foods. food rationing pro- 
ams*—-recommendations, school lunch, direct 
dd distribution programs, cooperative prove- 
snt of nutritional standards, industrial feeding 


ograms). 
iM aterials and Equipment Branch (requirements 
@ critical non-food materials, claimant agency 
fore Civilian Production Administration). 
Marketing Facilities Branch (Administration of 
“S. Warehouse Act, Sec, 201 of AAA of 1938— 
sight rates on farm products, the 28 Hour Act, 
ar Food Orders as assigned; improving food 
ansportation and marketing facilities). 

abor Branch (Assistance on agricultural labor 


blems). 
Shipping and Storage Branch (name indicative 
' functions}. 

ompliance and Investigation Branch (Develop- 
ent of information and means.to prevent fraud 
hd violations in connection with programs of 
he PMA: investigating, reporting and recom- 


ted programs. Establishing accounting sySs- 
Sms and audits: administration of Commodity 
schange Act). 


Rural Electrification 


Administration 


REA—Rural Electrification Administration; 
Claude RB. Wickard, Administrator, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


The Rural Electrification Administration was 
created by executive order of the late President 
Roosevelt (May 11, 1935) under the Emergency 
Reiief Appropriation Act of 1935 with a one-year 
program. Congress then authorized a 10-year 
program by enacting the Rural Electrification Act 
of 1936. The REA was made an agency of the 
Department of Agriculture July 1, 1939, and with N 
enactment of the Department of Agricultute Or- j; 
ganic Act of 1944 the time limit on the REA pro- 


terest to cooperatives, municipalities, and | other 
public bodies, and private utilities to finance the 
construction and operation of facilities to furnish 
electricity to persons in rural areas not receiving 
central station service. REA also was authorized 
to lend funds to borrower groups for relents to 4 
consumers to finance wiring, plumbing and elec- 
trical equipment installations. Cooperatives have 
received 95 per cent of all REA loans. 

Including $200,000,000 authorized for the 1945-46 


Budget and Management Branch (Budgetary. 
uditing, administrative management, organiza- 
on, personnel and administrative services for 


“4 within the framework of PMA are the 
ommodity Corporation and the Federal Crop In- 
irance Corporation. 


_ Federal Communications 
: Commission 


trification.. On June 30, 1945, REA had allotted 
$564,968,184 as loans to 926 borrowers, of which 
$32 had lines and other facilities in service, and 
had advanced $427,566,738 to the borrowers on 
their loan allotments. The borrowers had paid 
$94,588,561 in principal and interest on their loans. 
Of this amount $19,274,183 had been paid on 
principal in excess of amounts due. Delinquencies 
on REA loans, representing amounts more than 30 
days overdue, totalled $453,426, or about one-half 
of one per cent of the amounts due on June 30, 
1945, The Department of Agriculture Organic Act 
of 1944 extended the ‘miximum amortization 
schedule for present and future REA loans from 
25 to 35 years and fixed the interest rate at 2 
per cent. Formerly the interest rate ranged from 
2.46 per cent to 3 per cent, depending on the rate 
paid by the government on its long term obliga- 


tions. 
During the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1945, 
REA borrowers resumed Hed = scale 
halted by the war. Loan fun 
were available for construction: Page from 
n REA history) 


mul A. Porter, Chairman; Paul A. Walker; Ray 
“Wakefield, C. J. Durr; E. K. Jett; C. R. Denny; 
. H. Wills. Address, Washington 25, D. C. 


fense, to promote safety of life and property 
prough the use of wire and radio communication, 
nd to secure a more effective execution of this 
bolicy by centralizing sutherity th a granted 
bY | several agencies an - 
eicel rathorit f 6 io fnterstate ne 
Foreign commerce in wire and radio communication. 
“Such supervision embraces allocation of radio 
requencies; licensing of radio stations, an@ com- 
reial and amateur radio operators; assignments 
of. call ietters; ‘regulation of common car- 
fers (point-to-point radio service, telephone, tele- 
staph, and cable) in the matter of rates and 
farifis, accounts, extension of facilities operation 
4. controi, and technical developments, promo- 
of radio and wire services, with particular years. 
rei erence to oe utilization of radio in protecting Construction by rural p ower suppliers during 
7 pnd Pemnission has jurisdiction over all radio the war was limited by the War Production oe 
services, including standard broadcast, FM (fre- 
quency modulation), television, noncommercial 
icational, jnternational, relay, facsimile, devel- 
mental, marine (ship and. coastal radioteleg- 
and radiotelephony), aviation, emergency 

forestry, and special), experimen 


and manpower, diverted by the war, become gen- 
erally available. A 3-year program Brees by 
and for REA and its porrewers would extend 
service to 1,329,300 rural consumers within three 


from June 80, 1942 to June 30, 1945, REA bor- 
rowers built 54,943 miles of new lines and made 
306,154 such connections. Miles of REA-financed 
lines in operation increased from 397,861 on June 
30, 1944 to 424,072 on June 30, 1945. During the 
same period the number of consumers on the lines. 
incréased from 1,152,031 to 1,287,347. Rural power 
lines have been financed by the REA in 46 states. 
Alaska and the Virgin Islands. 


mon rs under the Communications Act. Wire 
Dear nich is intrastate in character is not 
bject t 

tticularly pertinent in time of war is the 

live De ee ce the this connection ee Rcio 

1 efense. ; ; 

ponee Division maintained a surveillance of 


Tariff Commission, United States 


USTC—United States ‘Tarif? Commission—Oscar 
Ryder, chairman; Lynn &, Edminster, vice 
chairman; Edgar B. Brossard, KE. Dana Durand _ 
and George McGill, commissioners; E. M. Whit- 
acting secretary. Address Washington 25, 
D. C. New York office, Custom House, New York 
4, N. ¥. - 
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The United States Tariff Commission is an in- 
dependent nonpartisan fact-finding agency created 
by act. of Congress in 1916. Previously, various 
temporary boards and commissions had been ap- 
pointed to assemble information on international 
trade and tariff problems for the use of Congress. 
In recognition of the need of Congress for un- 
prejudiced information with respect to tariff 
matters, legislation eee up the commission in its 
present form was enact Thus, the commission 
was established as a fact-finding body, and al- 
though subsequent legislation has augmented its 
activities, they continue to be primarily investi- 
gatory and advisory. Broadly speaking, therefore, 
the commission is the expert investigating and 
advisory body of the government in the field of 
tariff and/other factors relating to international 
trade policies. The commission supplies Congress 
with information on trade, industries, and com- 
modities in connection with tariff revisions and 
other matters related to international trade. ; 


The Tariff Acts of 1922 and 1930 increased the 
functions of the Tariff Commission by the enact- 
ment of the so-called flexible tariff provision, and 
vested it with the power to investigate unfair prac- 
tices in import trade and discrimination by foreign 
countries against the commerce of the United 
States. Since 1922 and until inauguration of the 
trade agreements program in 1934, one of the most 
important functions of the commission was the 
investigation of differences in domestic and foreign 
costs of production under the flexible tariff pro- 
vision preliminary to rate adjustment by the 
President. 


The’ Trade Agreement Act of 1934, which was ex- 
tended in 1937, 1940 and 1943 and, with increased 
authority, in 1945, designates the Tariff Commis- 
sion as a source of information and advice to the 
President in the negotiation of foreign trade agree- 
ments involving modifications of tariff rates. 
The Commission’s work in connection with 
the trade agreements program has consisted of 
gathering and making available to the trade agree- 
ments organization import data necessary in trade 
agreement negotiations. The commission is repre- 
sented on all the interdepartmental committees 
concerned with the trade agreements program. 


The import control section of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1933, as amended, designates the 
Tariff Commission as the agency to conduct in- 
vestigations to determine whether imports are 
rendering ineffective domestic agricultural pro- 
grams. The function of the commission under this 
statute is to make findings and recommendations 
to the President on the basis of which he may take 
action when necessary to prevent interference with 
the agricultural programs of the government. 


Federal Trade Commission 


FTC—Federal Trade Commission—Ewin L. Davis, 
Chairman: Garland S. Ferguson, William A. 
Ayres, Robert E. Freer. Address, Washington, D. C. 
Branch offices are maintained in New York City, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Seattle and New Orleans, 
vacancy. 


The Federal Trade Commission, an administra- 
tive agency of the Federal Government, was or- 
ganized March 16, 1915, under the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, which was approved Sept. 26, 
ae a amended March 21, 1938, by the Wheeler- 

ea Act. 


Laws administered by the Commission are: (1) 
the Federal Trade Commission Act, which de- 
clares unlawful the use of any unfair methods of 
competition and unfair or deceptive acts or prac- 
tices in commerce; (2) Section 2 of the Clayton 
Act, as amended by the Robinson-Patman Act, 
which prohibits price and other discriminations, 
and Sections 3, 7 and 8 of the same act relating, 
respectively, to exclusive-dealing contracts, ac- 
quisitions of capital stock, and interlocking di- 
rectorates; (3) the Export Trade Act, which, for 
the purpose of promoting foreign trade, permits, 
under stated restrictions, the organization of as- 
sociations to engage exclusively in export trade; 
and (4) the Woo! Products Labeling Act of 1939, 
designed to protect industry, trade and the con- 
sumer against the evils resulting from the un- 
revealed presence of substitutes and mixtures in 
wool products. 


In general, the duties of the Commission are: 
(1) to promote free and fair competition in inter- 
state trade in the interest of the public through 
prevention of price-fixing agreements, boycotts, 
restraint-of-trade combinations, unlawful price 
and other discriminations, and other unfair 
methods of competition and unfair or deceptive 
acts or practices; (2) to safeguard life and health 
of the consuming public by preventing the dis- 
Semination of false advertisements of food, drugs, 
devices and cosmetics which may be injurious 
to health; and (3) to conduct investigations of a 
general or spec: character upon its own in- 


‘ue oh seers 


itiative. upon the direction of the President or tt 
Courter or upon application of the Attorme 
General. 


In the enforcement of the remedial provisions 
the laws over which it has jurisdiction, the Con 
mission, after investigation, issues formal cons 
plaints against alleged violators. After hearing 


fed 
and issues an order requiring the respondent 
cease and desist from such violation. In certaij 
circumstances the Commission, instead of dispOs 
ing of cases by the formal complaint and trix 
procedure, affords the respondent the privileg 
of signing a statement of fact and an agreemenm 
to discontinue the unlawful practice. The Com 
mission during the 1944 fiscal year issued 195 foi 
mal complaints, entered 124 orders to cease anu 
desist and accepted 303 stipulations. 


Many investigations conducted by the Co 


Production Board designated the Commission as am 
agency to conduct investigations of basic industrie: 
to ascertain the facts concerning their compliante 
with the Board’s orders relative to the alloca’ 


aluminum .-foundries, tin consumers, manuf: 
turere and wholesalers of quinine, glycerin com 
sumers, capital equipment, electric lamp manufac— 
turers, electric fuse manufacturers, commer 
cooking equipment manufacturers, a householdé 
furnace manufacturer, costume jewelry manufae- 
turers, antifreeze solution manufacturers, cotta 
textile mills, fruit growers and shippers, insign 
manufacturers, and paint, varnish and lacqui 
manufacturers. 


Other wartime investigations related to costs, 


permitted. Data gathered in the investigation o: 


commodities and in the industrial corporation re- — 
ports were furnished to the Office of Price Admin- | 
istration and other war agencies, t 


In 1944 the Commission abolished its Export 
Trade Section and established an Export Trade 
fice, the reorganization being effected to facili- | 
tate administration of the Export Trade (Webb- 
Pomerene) Act and to meet current problems | 
arising in connection with foreign trade recon~ | 
struction. The Commission presently is conducting | 
inquiries involving the operation of several of the 
| 
J 


no increase in the price of bread to consumers at 


47 export trade a ation: : 
tess s organized under 


The Wool Products Labeling Act requires truth- 
ful labeling of all woolen or part woolen products 
such as clothing, blankets and bedding. In war- 
time the consumer protection afforded by its ad— 
ministration assumes added importance because of 
restrictions on critical materials, the replace- 
ment thereof by emergency substitutes, and the - 
resulting lowering of quality standards—especially © 
in the case of woolen clothing where substitutions 
are necessary to conserve wool for both military 
and civilian needs. ' 

The trade practice work of the Commission is 
concerned with the holding of conferences for ~ 
industries. and the establishment of fair trade | 
practice, rules/ Under the procedure, industry 
members may voluntarily cooperate with the Com- ~ 
mission in the formulation of rules designed to — 
bring about the wholesale elimination oft unfair — 
methods of competition and other illegal practices — 
in the interest. of protecting industry and the 
public, encouraging conservation, and otkerwise | 
furthering the war program. re than 160 in- 
dustries are operating under trade practice rules 
administered by the Commission ‘ 
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T 103 
= . military vehicles, CEES 
“Tennessee Valley Authority | oa, "vere caries petroleum products. graji.gu¢ 


138,396,000 ton-miles in 1941 ‘and 
ton-miles in 1933. ous 

To add to the usefulness of the waterway the 
TVA has constructed five public-use terminals at 
Guntersville and Decatur, Ala., and at Chattan- 
nooga and Knoxville, and has Harriman, Tenn. 
The latter terminal is for transhipment of coal. 

The war speeded up and expanded the TVA's con- 
struction of multiple-use projects on the Tennes- 
see River ang its tributaries. On June 30, 1940, 
the TVA was operating a system of 12 major 
dams, six of which it had constructed, and five 
major steam plants, one of which was leased. 
Wiison Dam, started during the First. World War, 
was the nucieus of this system, having been trans- 
ferred to TVA from the War Department in 1933. 
TVA had constructed Norris, Hiwassee Pickwick 
Landing, Wheeler, Guntersyille, and Chickamauga 
Dams. It had purchased Hales Bar, Blue Ridge, 
Ocoee No. 1 and No. 2, and Great Falls Dams 
in 1939. It had three other dams, Watts Bar, Fort 
Loudoun, and Kentucky, under construction. 
_ When the speeded-up national defense program 
in 1940 made additional supplies of power impera- 
tive, particularly for the production of aluminum 
for the expanding airplane industry, the TVA 
shortened its schedules on the three multi-purpose 
dams under construction to bring them into opera= 
tion eight months to @ year earlier. All are now 
in operation. 

To provide new supplies of power, Congress. in 
July 1940 directed the TVA to construct Cherokee 
Dam and the Watts Bar steam plant. -The TVA 


‘ 7A—Tennessee Valley Authority—David E. 
vilient: chairman; Dr, Harcourt Morgan and 
OB nes P. vs aS et ceqeengione sss Dam, 
Ia.; Kno ie, Tenn.; noo: enn., aD 
Washington, D.C. =, ae 
‘The Tennessee Valley Authority was created by 
Honeressional Act, approved May 18, 1933, and 
fubsequent amendments. Its general purpose is to 
velop the Tennessee River system in the inter- 
bsts,of navigation, fiood control and national de- 
fense, and to generate and sell surplus electricity 
Lo avoid the waste of water power. 

"The Tennessee River drainage area starts in the 

eme western end of Virginia, sweeps south- 

wes bward in a wide arc across western North Caro- 
ina, eastern Tennessee, northern Georgia, northern 
. ama and a corner of northeastern Mississippi, 
swings north again across Tennessee and Kentucky, 
and finally ends at Paducah, Ky., where the Ten- 
nessee River joins the Ohio. 

_Blevations in the Tennessee Valley_vary from 

bout 3060 feet above sea level near Paducah to 
more than 6,000 feet on mo tain peaks in the 
eastern part of the Valley. here is abundant 
rainfall. Annual precipitation averages 52 imches 
land is heaviest in the mountains where 80 inches 
is sometimes recorded. Some 3,000,0v0 persons 
Hnhabit the .Valley’s 41,000 square miles and an- 
other 4,000,000. live in territory under its immediate 


of the dams on the mainstream built. during 
peacetime. : mst 

A year later, in July 1941, Congress authorized 
construction of four additional dams, all on the 
Hiwassee River system, tributary to the Tennessee. 
These were Apalachia, Ocoee No. 3, Chatuge, and 
Nottely, the latter two storage projects without 
power installations. The following December Con-~ 
gress authorized three more dams, Fontana:on the 
Little Tennessee River, and Watauga and South 
Holston Dams on the upper reaches of the Holston 
River. Late in January 1942, Congress also au- 
thorized construction of Douglas Dam on the 


pose. 

a) whe second line of action on the preblem carries 
‘the Authority beyond the publicly-owned streams 
privately-owned Jand, the source 0 run-off. 
trol here requires the cooperation of individual 
YJandowners in the development and popularizing 
‘of improved land management and agricultural 
actices, creating thereby increased retention ot 
Fainfail in the soil to supplement artificial river 


genteel: ' 

" Beginning in 1940, the TVA’s statutory obliga- 
tions for national defense became paramount, and 
in 1942, 1943 and 1944 virtually all of its activities 
were devoted to furthering prosecution of the war. 
5 ough a construction program of uapreesdentcs 


Of the 12 dams under construction in the early 
part of 1942, Watts Bar, Fort Loudoun, Cherokee, 
Douglas, Ocoee No. 3, Apalachia, Chatuge, and 


ams and a big steam-electric generating station 
A din: simultaneously, the TVA has increased 
? system-installed capacity from 970,000 kilo- 
watts in “June ty to over 2,265,982 kilowatts by 


impounding water late in 1944 and started power 
generation early in 1945. Work has been deferred on 
two projects, Watauga and South Holston Dams, 
on orders of the War Production Board. 

The TVA has undertaken to build Fontana Dam, 
which will be the highest dam east of the Rocky 


went into the production of light metals, heavy 
chemicals, copper, airplanes, shells, ship’s boilers, 


: t terials. 7 
‘The nitrate plant built in the Valley during the 
ihe World War and used by TVA during peace- 


Foritana Dam was obtained from the Aluminum 
Company of America under a contract containing 


located upstream -from 
Dams, which will benefit from its storage, and 
the site was transferred without compensation in 


The TVA system of dams is designed to achieve 
three major purposes— 650-mile navigation chan- 
nel for boats of 9-foot draft, control of flood 
waters on the Tennessee and lower Ohio ee Mis- 
sissippi Rivers, and generation. of electrit power. 
‘All are being substantially achieved. 

Congress. directed the TVA to give preference in 
the sale of its surplus electricity to states, coun= 
ties, municipalities, and cooperative associations. 
On June 30, 1945,, TVA power WAS being used by 
approximately 586,431 customers, about 498,000 of 
whom were residential customers. Included in this 


power was being distributed by 91 municipalities 

and counties including Knoxville, Nashville, Mem- 

; ; phis, and Chattanooga, ep and eee paris 
| its apied for use | tives. Large amounts © power : 

Peg: Fontana Dat at war mht rarely: tectiy to big industrial plants. : 

osing of Fort Loudoun Dam in 1943, With the exception of seven Municipal and one’ 
D 


a ’ '') Cooperative contractors where lower rates are in 
iin ek tne ere en race, eet residential and farm consumers were pay- 


effect, 

ing the following pasic rates: 
9e per kw-hr for the next 150 kw-hrs per month. 
le per. kw-hr for the next 200 kw-hrs per month. 
4 mills per kw-hr for the next 1,000 kw-hrs per 


month. * ’ 
71g mills per. kw-hr for all over. 1,400 kw-hrs per 
month. ; as : = “ 


| ome and abroad. 
| Bemjearch of TVA, both in its own laboratories 


and 
i gencies, has helped the war effort. , 
| ““Because of its experience in providing housing 
we for its workers, TVA was able to make contribu- 
- tions to housing for war workers at the height of 
| th ‘plant expansion period. This included con- 
¢ruction and operation of a 250-unit housing de-_ 
at Muscle Shoals, 150 units of which 
demountable model, built-in truckable 
with all utilities installed, developed by: 
The TVA demountable house was use at 


Di te eee 
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$1,710,592,000, consisting of aircraft unsafe 4 


unsuited for civilian use and including 19,892 none 
fiyabie airplanes. 


The! year 1939 saw a rapid expansion of the 
market "for TVA power among preferred custom- 
ers through the acquisition of the electric facili- 
ties of a number of privately-owned public utilities, 
culminating in the purchase of the system of the 
Terinessee Electric Power Company by the TVA, 21 
municipalities and 11 cooperative associations on 
August 15. Of the contract price of $78,600,000, 
the TVA paid $44,949,000 for Gams and hydro 
plants, three principal steam plants, and a num- 
Ota other cd een: Diente. transmission lines, 
and some distribution properties. 

Power operations from June 11, 1933, through 
June 30, 1945 brought total revenues of $180,- 
479,000 and provided, after payment of all power 
expenses except depreciation and amortization, 
more than $100,000,000 for additions and replace- 

} ments to the power system and payment to the 
general funds of the U. S. Treasury. This sum 
consisted of $39,434,000 in provisions for deprecia- 
tion and $61,104,000 in net income and amounted 

. to more than 2214 percent of the $440,773,000 in- 

\ yested in power facilities at June 30, 1945. This 
$100,000,000 cash net income is sufficient to absorb 
the net expenses of the navigation and flood con- 
trol programs, totaling $8,231,000 before deprecia- 
tion charges, and pay. back to the Treasury more 
than 13/2 per cent of the $736,693,000 investment 
in all three. progrdms: navigation, flood control, 
and power. Of the total revenues of $180,479,000, 
$152,983,000 were received in the past five years. 
. TVA has received total appropriations of $667,- 
969,270 from Congress. An additional appropria- 
tion of $9,648,000 has been made available for the 
fiscal year 1946. 


\ 


Reconstruction Finance 


Corporation 
RFC—Reconstruction _Finance Corporation — 
Charles B. Henderson, chairman; Charles T. 


Fisher, Jr., Sam H. Husbands, Henry A. Mulligan, 
and Harvey J. Gunderson, directors. Address, 
Washington, D. C. Loan Agencies are maintained 
in Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; Boston, Mass.; 
Charlotte, N. C.; Chicago, Ill.; Cleveland, O.; 
Dallas, Texas; Denver, Cole.; Detroit, Mich.; 
Helena, Mont.; Houston, Texas; Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Little Rock, Ark.; Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Louisville, Ky.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; New Orleans, La.; New York, N. Y.; 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; Omaha, Neb.; Philadelphia, 
Pa, ; Portland, Ore.; Richmond, Va.; St. Louis, 
Mo.; Salt Lake City, Utah; San Antonio, Texas; 
San Francisco, Calif.; Seattle, Wash.; Spokane, 
Wash.; and Special Representative in San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, and Honolulu, T. H. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporatiof was 
created by “An Act to provide emergency financing 
facilities for financial institutions, to aid in fi- 
hancing agriculture, commerce, and industry, and 
for other purposes,’’ approved Jan. 22, 1932. This 
basic law, however, has been amended from time 
to time, and the Corporation’s powers increased 
and the scope of its operations extended (or other- 
wise affected) by subsequent legislation. The 
Corporation may perform all functions it is author- 
ized to perform under law until the close of 
business Jan. 22, 1947, or such earlier date as. the 
President may authorize. 

_ At present the main functions of the Corporation 

are assisting in financing reconversion and in 

disposing of surplus Goyernment-owned war plants 

and other capital and producers’ goods. Following 

the verppenion of the Reconstruction Finance 

Corporation by the Surplus Property Administrator, 

pursuant to the provisions of the Surplus Property 

Act, 1944, as amended, as the disposal agency, for 
, certain categories of surplus property for which the 
Department of Commerce had previously been the 
disposal agency, the President, (Oct. 19, 1945) 
issued Executive Order 9643, terminating the Office 
of Surplus Property in the Department of Com- 
Merce and transferring to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation the personnel, records, prop- 
erty, contracts, etc., of that Office relating 
primarily to surplus property disposal. functions. 
The Corporation’s role in reconversion financing 
takes the form of a seven-point program which in 
the main parnee for cooperation with banks in 
supplying the funds needed for reconversion and, 
where local credit is not available, in making 
loans direct to business. The Corporation an- 
nounced its Blanket Participation Agreement Pro- 
gram which, in effect, enables a participating 
bank -to extend a loan to a business enterprise 
with, an automatic guarantee up to 75 percent of 
the loan by the Government. Total acquisitions of 
salable surplus property by the RFC through July 
31, 1945, was ore ae he based on reported cost 


figures, and it had on hand goods costing $587,- 
926,000. As of the same date. the RFC had soid 
Surplus property costing $293.986,000 at a sales 
price of $153,695.000. The RFO also had on hand 


8 surplus property 9 non-salable inventory of 


, 
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railroads, drainage, levee, irrigation and sim er 
districts, mining and fishing industries, publi 
school districts, or other public school: authoritie: 
subscribe for and make loans upon non-assessa 
stock of banks, trust companies, insurance co 
panies, national mortgage associations, mortga 
loan companies, and purchase capital notes 0 

debentures of such-institutions; make loans for thay” 
carrying and orderly marketing of agricult : 


securitiess 


4 
ar 
k 
a 
£ 
r; 
% 
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commodities and livestock, and exportation of ag 
cultural or other products; and purchase 
from Public Works Administration. p\ 
Through June 30, 1945, loans and other authori: 
zations made by the Corporation aggregated $39 
268,363,061.39, including $4,054,603,216.87 for x 
cations and loans to other Governmental agenciesm 
and for relief by direction of Congress. Of thug: 
total amount authorized, $4,221,829,181.67 was 
celled or withdrawn and disbursements tota 
$33,920,383, 448.18. 
30, 1945 


The balance outstanding (June 
was to $10,134,896,471.18 after deducting 
repayments and other reductions totaling eee ; 


486,977.00, including $2,784,867,007.21 of 
ration’s notes which were cancelled pursuant to anil 
Act of Con approved Feb. 24, 1938. 

To assist open banks in meeting the demands 6f 
depositors and in continuing their operations, $1,4#) 
334,880,161.08 in loans was authorized by thes 
Corporation, of which $1,138,251,619.27 has beens 
disbursed and the balance cancelled. In addition, || 
loans aggregating $1,422,805,381.24 were authorizedis 
for distribution in 2,780 closed banks so that theyum 
would not have to wait for liquidation of assets of 
the banks. Of the $2,195,135,339.31 disbursed, 
there remains unpaid only $14,491,747.05, of which 
nothing is owed by open banks. cf 

Authorizations have been made for the pure! = 9 
of preferred stock, capital notes and debentures a 
of 6,820 banks and trust companies aggrega’ 
$1,594,706,643.24, including $176,500,000.00 for Ex- 
port-Import Bank and $124,741,000.00 for Federal) 
Home Loan Banks. In addition, 1,122 loans ha 
been authorized in the amount of $52,746,025.76 
be secured by preferred stock, a total authorizatil 
for preferred stock, capital notes and debentures 
of 6,885 hanks and trust companies of $1,647,452,- 
669.00. Of this amount. $175,631,357.44 has bee 1 
withdrawn or cancelled and $15,000.00 remain 
available to the banks when conditions of autho 
zations have been met. $575,827,997.97 of su 
purchases and loans are unpaid. 

Loans have been authorized to refinance 
drainage, levee, and irrigation districts, aggreg 
ing $149,384,448.64, of which -$47,964,284.60. 
been withdrawn or cancelled; $471,161.86 rema 
available to the borrowers and $100,949,002.18 ha 
been. disbursed. a 

Four hundred and fourteen loans have been 
authorized on Self-Liquidating Projects (including 
loans to public agencies to aid in national defense) 
ageregating $767,461,558.28; $92,433,891.44 of - 
amount has been withdrawn or cancelled, and $53, 
SeaSCSRT NS Sod Sli ed Sad RNa 

. 106,866. as n sbursed. an 
481.38 is unpaid. d $32,799, 

e Corporation has purchased from the Public 
Works Administration, Federal Works Aue 7 
(formerly Federal Emergency Administration of 
Public Works) 4,425 blocks (3,319 issues) of secu- 
rities having par value of $694,744,787.58. Of th 
amount, securities having par value of $567,039, 
534.45 were sold at a premium of $14,757,886.96 ani 


=< 


The Corporation is authorized to make loans 
and purchase the securities of business 


trator, subscription 

to aid in the national defense program. 

—— Lear ngs edie be pe: 

jon w anks or other lending instit : 

Also, under its national defense re 
tals 


. likewise was transferred 
order to the Office of Economic yy, Ms 
Foreign Economic Administration). 


i 


‘Eeonomic Administation) Rubber Development 
ation, Petroleum Reserves Corporation and 
Commercial Company, together with ce 

P pubic Law 109-79th © 

4 aw - ongress, approved June 
}1945, Metals Reserve Company, Rubber Reserve 
ihe eee igh ah gg pe. Defense Sup- 
PS i an sasver Loan Corporati 
® dissolved, effective July. 1, 1945, and all their 
etions, powers, duties and authority were trans- 
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tion has authorized 12,182 loans aggregating, ‘ 
526,616.19. Banks participated ine 895 Of yts 
loans to the extent of $90,958,572.70. In addition, 
for national defense ang in the war program, the 
Corporation has authorized 10,576 loans, (including 
2,518 loan participations by banks in the amount 
of _$119,687,613.27) aggregating $2,152;887,406.71. 
This makes a total of 22,758 loans to business 
aggregating $2,987,414,022.90. 

RFC loans and investments made through June 


30, 1945, and outstanding on that date were: 


Disbursements Outstanding — 
$  1,452,180,464.11 277,878.66 


2,195,135,339.31 14,491,747.05 
1,496,806 ,311.56 575,827,997.97 
617,041,915.14 28,950,461.38 


red the ‘ 
im assisting business and industry, the Corpora- 


me 
penefit of agriculture......... 0... .-- 2 verge eee gee $ 
banks and trust companies (including loans for 
sorganization and liquidation of closed banks) -... -- 
f bank capital (including Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
agton and Federal Home Loan Bank)... ine 
r self-liquidating projects (including 
Se SSS a ee 


except to aid in National De- 


. 29,960,243.46 
ed 


306, 764,493.63 


fense re 

totai Natio: 
_ June 25, 1940 an 

Act, as amended, 
capital stock of corporations crea 
gid in Netional Defense and loans to Defens 
- Corporation Riv aot ). 


- otal (a) and 
p drainage, levee an 
‘Tailroads 
purchase 0: 


8,416,892,071.62 

$ 8,446,852,315.08 | 
3, 262,832.43 
213/700,247.04 


8,170,085.69 
91,366,973.54 


21,019,810,817.74 
$21,326,575,311.37 
100,949,002.18 
852,785,175.16 


199,290,500.00, 


AE Sense 
d irrigation districts 


d/or cost) 


loans to and capital of mortgage loan companies...-..-- 780,881,255.50 
loans to and capital of insurance SS ag aot = es a) Eee Beart 
D oan associati includi receivers). ..- 158,067. 520. 
eon and } Bac ae. oo ea > er gtk ¥ ee aoe 899,312,656.63 342,997,012.31 
D pm BUN oe Jae SA eae 
$30,198,959,208.67 $ 9,787,693,416.44 


}—by Directors of the Corporation 
ations and loans to other governm 
‘relief by direction of Congress. -- 


347,203,054.74 
ee 
$10,134,896,471.18 


3,721,424,239.51 
pe ppd = 
$33,920,383,448.18 


ificates, provided sufficient 
to the Company to enable 
e income of the property 
tificates is sufficient to 
ll not be made to the 
tes who acquired 


AN CORPORATION* by such bonds and certi 


i information is available 
Loan Corporation was created PY) jt to determine that, ih 


securing the bonds or cer 
oe nly ant warrant the loan. Loans will 
a a it is h bonds or certifica 


inted by RFC 

jon until dissolved by Congress. 
ed, the DLC is em- 
termined to be neces- 


DISASTER LO 


of the Company, 
approved loans, 
742.09, includin 
ed as follows: 

Cases of Distress.$103,591,114.30 
f Néw Buildings. . 99,706,452.84 

ral Hous- : 

Insured 


through 30, 
and purchases 
g conditional 


; f June 30, 
945 “it aggregating 
7,361,659.68, 
Hrawn or cancelled, an 
this latter amount $17,039, 
the Federal Surplus Commoditi 
the salvage of blown down tim 


ee 


nd hurricane district. Disbursements have 

Ponds to borrowers in 44 states. Mortgages .-----: pia 293,489,406.01 

issolved and its functions, powers duties and For the Acquisition of Property. - 7,257, 168,.94 
Dissolv: . 3 e 

; A ferred to the RFC _by Public Law FEDER. NATION MORTGAGE 
authority trans ieee AL Na ONAL mM 


409, 79th Congress, 


approved June 
: ; with the approval of the President, 


‘effective July 1, 1945. The RF val, ofthe. Presigent 
; THE MP rganized (February 10, 193 e National Mort- 
RFC MORTGAGE CO ANY - i f Washington, the name of which 

wae Se rently changed to Federal National 


er the provisions of Title 
as amended, with 
lus of $1,000,000. 


was organized 
jses the opera- 
its outstanding 
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arket for 


Mortgage Company 
RFC supery 
wns 
ned and opera’ 
‘<elusively with mortgag 
Housing Administrator. 
The Association’s princip 
a. To establish a market d 
sured under the provisions of Ti 
National Housing Act, as amended, 
erties upon h are located new 


whic 
houses or housing projects; E 
tion and financing of 
b. To fa 1 ie 


litate the construc 
economical al housing projects, , 
ment build ted at a mod- 


It is ow! 


al objectives are: 

for first mortgages, 
tle IL 
covering prop- 
ly. constructed 


ese 1 
the reorg' 


to finance new 


economic need of houses 


tg ill pu 


grou! 
Associ’ 


ve been approved as 

xr and have a net 

series of, auth 

al balance of » 

ured rons arest to the date of 
+ 


————__— 


he unpa 
Je ah accrued. in 
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“purchase, provided such mortgages constitute first 
liens on’ property located within a radius of 200 
miles from the principal home office or approved 
branch office of the approved mortgagee, bear 


interest at the rate of not less than 4.5 percent, 


per annum, cover improvements constructed on or 
after Jan. 1, 1936, which were insured by the 
Administrator on or after Jan. 1, 1937, and other- 
wise “meet the Association’s requirements. 

Approved mortgagees desiring to oifer mortgages 
insured under section 203 of the National Housing 
Act to the Association for immediate purchase, or 
for purchase at a future date, are required to 
enter into a purchasing and servicing agreement 
with the Association. In instances in which 
commitments to purchase at a future date are 
made, the Association requires’ the approved mort- 
gagee to deposit a commitment fee equal to one 
percent of the principal amount of the mortgage, 
which fee will be returned when the mortgage 1s 
delivered to the Association for purchase. Commit- 
ments are made for a period of six months." _, 

The Association will consider applications from 
approved mortgagees for commitments to purchase 
mortgages insured by the Administrator under the 
provisions of section 207 of the National Housing 
Act. Applications for such commitments must be 
submitted to the AssoCiation and the commitment 
of the Association be obtained prior to the be- 
ginning of the construction of the project to be 
covered by such mortgages. | ue: 

The Association will consider applications for 
loans secured by mortgages insured by the Ad- 
_ministrator under the provisions of section 207 of 
the National Housing Act where the estimated in- 
come from the mortgaged property is sufficient to 
pay the operating expenses, taxes, insurance, inter- 
est on the indebtedness, and reasonable amortiza- 
tion, and provide a reasonable margin in excess 
of required reserves. Applications for such loans 
must be submitted to the Association prior to the 
beginning of construction of the project to be 
eovered by the mortgage. 

Loans made by the Association secured by mort- 
gages insured under section 207 of the Natianal 
Housing Act will bear interest at the rate of four 
percent per annuam. An initial service charge of 
1.5 percent of the principal amount of the loan will 
be made by the Association if it is required to make 
disbursements during the period of construction. 

Through June 30, 1945, the Federal National 
Mortgage Association had bought 66,939 FHA In- 
sured Mortgages, aggregating $266.185,269.57 and 
had commitments to buy one additional Mortgage 
of $3,800.00. In addition, it had authorized 14 
Large Scale Housing Loans aggregating $5,650,- 
500.00, of which two in the amount of $304,000.00 
had been cancelled. 


METALS RESERVE COMPANY* 


Metals Reserve Company was created by the RFC 

June 28, 1940, pursuant to authority of section 5d 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, as 
amended, with an authorized capital stock of 
$5,000,000. 
' The purpose of the company is to acquire, carry 
and sell strategic and critical materials neces- 
Sary in connection with the war program. Reserve 
stocks of various materials are being accumulated 
by the company when the supplies available permit. 
Tn the acquisition and distribution of these ma- 
terials to manufacturers the Company works in 
cooperation with the priority and consumption 
programs ‘of the War Production Board and the 
Office of Price Administration. 


*Dissolved and its functions, powers, duties and 
authority transferred to the RFC by Public Law 
109, 79th Congress, approved June 30, 1945, 
effective July 1, 1945. 


RUBBER RESERVE COMPANY* 


Rubber Reserve Company was created by the RFC 
June 28, 1940, pursuant to authority of section 5d 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, as 
aS sobant with an authorized capital stock of 

» . t 

Pursuant to general policies prescribed by the 
Rubber Director, the Company poste in purchas- 
ing, Warehousing, and distributing all crude rubber, 
guayule, cryptostegia, and balata imported into the 
United States; 
distributing the national supply of scrap rubber: 
in developing and supervising the operation of 
facilities for the production of synthetic rubber. and 
in distributing synthetic rubber. 


*Dissolved and its functions, powers, duties and 
authority transferred to the RFC by Public Law 
109. 79th Congress, approved June 30, 1948, 
effective July 1, 1945. 


DEFENSE PLANT CORPORATION* 


Defense Plant Corporation was created by the 


Aug. 22, 1940, pursuant i? authority of sec- 
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ment facilities, and supplies necessary in 


in purchasing, warehousing and} 


3, ; 
| Baltimore, Boston, 


So 


peer: 
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tion 5d of the Reconstruction Finance Corpore 
ct, as amended, with an authorized capite 
$5,000,000. : : ry 4 
‘he purposes of the Corporation are: 

(a) To produce, acquire, carry, sell, or oth 
deal in strategic and critical materials as 
by the President; : 

(b) To purchase and lease land, purchase, Te=| 
build, and expand plants, and purchase and py 
duce equipment, facilities, machinery, matei 
and supplies for the manufacture of strategic 4 
critical materials, arms, ammunition, and if 
ments or war, any other articles, equipment, fac 
ties and supplies necessary to the national defer 
and such other articles, equipment, supplies, 2 
materials as may be required in the manufacti 
or use of any of the foregoing or  othery 
necessary in connection therewith; E 

(c) To lease, sell, or otherwise dispose of if 
land, plants, facilities, and machinery to othe 
to engage in such manufacture; ins 

(d) To engage in such manufacture itself,| 
the President finds that it is mecessary for 
Seterunent agency to engage in such manuf; 

ure; ii 

(e) To produce, lease, purchase, or otherwie 
acquire railroad equipment (including roll 
stock) and commercial aircraft, and parts, equa 
tion with such railroad equipment and aireras 
and to lease, sell, or otherwise. dispose of ti 
same; y 

(f) To purchase, lease, build, expand, or othe 
wise acquire facilities for the training of aviat 
and to operate or lease, sell, or otherwise dispc 
of such facilities to others to engage in su 
training; and : e 

(g) To take such other action as the Presiae 
and the Federal Loan Administration may dee 
necessary to expedite the national defense pr 
gram. “e 

*Dissolved and its functions, powers, duties am 
authority transferred to the RFC by Public La 
109, 79th Congress, approved June 30 1945, effe 
tive July 1, 1945. pal 

DEFENSE SUPPLIES CORPORATION* 

Defense Supplies Corporation was created 
the RFC Aug. 29, 1940, pursuant to authority « 
section 5d of the Reconstruction Finance Corpors 
tion Act, as amended, with an authorized capit# 
of $5,000,000. 1s} 

The purpose of Defense Supplies Corporation 
clude the production, acquisition, storage, sale ara 
other dealings-in strategic and-critical materi 
and other materials and supplies, operations. 
which are necessary to the prosecution of the wam 
the manufacture or production of supplies med 
terials, and articles necessary to the war effor 
and the production, purchase, lease, and sale 
railroad equipment and commefcial aircraft. De 
fense Supplies Corporation is also charged wit 
the program for Americanization of Latin Amer: 
ican airlines, commercial and technical ainin » 
of citizens of other American republics, ans 
various other operations executed by it pursu ne 
to recommendations of other Government agencies 
The Corporation works in close collaboration wit) 
the War Production Board, the Departments o 


War and Navy, and the Foreign Economie Ad: 
ministration. m 


Bie oe 


ee ee te 


z) 
*Dissolyed and its functions, powers, duties anc 
authority transferred to the RFC by Public Lay 
109, 79th Congress, approved June 30, 1945 effec- 
tive July 1, 1945. | 
WAR DAMAGE CORPORATION am 

War Damage Corporation was created bE the 
Sec- 


RFC Dec. 13, pi 
It is managed by ¢ 


tion 5d of the Cc’ 

capital of $100,000,000. F 
board of directors, appointed by the RFC, and by 
officers and agents appointed by the Corporation 
The principal office of the Corporation - is 
Washington, D. C. The purpose is to provide 
through insurance, reinsurance or otherwise, rea 
sonable protection against loss of, or damage 
property, real and personal, which may res 
from enemy . attack, eperter 2 any action take 
by the military, naval or air forces of the Unit 
States in resisting enemy attack 
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Securities and Exchange. 
Commission | 
SEC—Securities and Exch: Commission. : 
son Purcell, Chairman; ‘Robext, E. Hens Si ba 
T. Pike, Robert K. McConnaughey, and Father 
4 . Address: Phi elphi. 
Chicago, id, 
Fort Worth, New York, and Se: 
A Liaison Office is mained hin 
C., and branch 
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The Securities and E i 
xchan i : 
SP chant Tudioial oe ee is a} of pertinent facts when asked to vote Upon the 
Gis. 1084, pursuant t -s as organized | corporate affairs of their company—all i 
, ie aig © provisions of the Securi-} dance with standards of the Act a igned for the 
ee eechang? = o a It is composed of five | protection cf investors ee 
members of the sam >= uiticeal ete abe In addition to the foregoing, the Act Ses 
are ue the ee A itical party. They are| prohibitions against misrepresentation aécelt, ‘and 
ee ccat Ota Revute ae with the advice and | other fraudulent practices in securities transac- 
ested chairm: a ve-year terms; one is; tions, with appropriate sanctions against violat 
rine en rep = ON igi ang ae mentee Tt also contains other important measures for the 
c ec ive pro- | protecti i 
en for regulation and supervision of the nation’s | is eck en SE ae Saye Petiane oy Cone 
Na “aabiegst They proviae for the provec- wansactions, both on exchange and. oes 
Anaad ‘ ae eg the public by requiring disclo- | counter markets, under standards pieecribed Si the 
Bee nas ential financial and other information | Act for regulation of securities trading practi 
- aR Se peeled een tor th eet eet by ee uke exchanges must register with the Commission: 
Sig] aintenance of just and | their tradin racti ject 
equitable principles of trade in the securities mar- Commi es ice and other rules are suliery 
Kets, both exchange and over-the-counter; by pro omen eae Ges may be mouine is 
hibiting misrepresentation manipuiation dng ocher uepHmnotited ee dies ee auf ee 
,,man ; her | venance of just and equitabl i : 
pining mcrae "ast ice | pe ieee may boogie 
tions are violative of law. With respect to interstate x “rae Pegg oI violative fie ag 
Te ene utility Se eee S Act contains provisions (1) governing the exten- 
2 ; idin pany sysvems, | sion and maintenance of i 
they provide for the regulation oi financial and | transacti i i Gt ree iets 
other related transactions of system companies in} ment eee ear rie eee ine ee 
.. < um 
ere Bitexeet of protecting investors, consumers and | responsibility of the Board. of Carers of the 
at public and for the geographic integration ot | Federal Reserve System); (2) for regulation of 
uv ee te: ore ey ecruotar ane simplification of aa sales, stabilizing, ‘door trading, excessive 
je c' 5 { member trading, and_ special 1 id- 
pees ties Act of 1933. To protect the interests aealers; and (3) uronibiting eet on artons 
vestors and the public, Congress directed in | emp.oyment of deceptive devices, and other fraudu- 


holding companies and their subsidiaries and regis- 
tered investment companies). However, the fraud 
prohibitions ao apply in the case of such securities, 
as do the Commission’s powers of investigation 
and enforcement. Also, brokers and dealers en- 


Disclosure of facts in connection with public 
security offerings is obtained through the filing 


‘earnings statements. The ‘Commission is author- 
ized to deny or revoke the effectiveness of a 

registration statement, thus g the public sale 
of the subject securities, if it finds the statement 
to contain material inaccuracies or omissions. In 
addition persons responsible for the filing of false 


securities dealers ‘also must conform to its code 
of fair practice. The rules of such association are 
subject to review by the Commission. 

On June 30, 1945, there were registered with the 
Commission under this Act: (1) 19 national securi- 
ties exéhanges;, (2) 3,675 separate security issues 
of 2,185 companies listed upon exchanges; 
4,046 persons, firms and companies doing a broker- 


twriters, and others res nsible therefor to possible 
; t vestors who purchased in 
* reliance uporf the representations contained in the 


and (4) one association of over-the-counter securi- 
ties dealers. Persons whose broker-dealer regis- 
trations had been revoked or whose memberships 
in exchanges or the association of securities dealers 
had been suspended or revoked numbered 241. 

Public Utility Holding Company Act of 1935. In 


a 
this Act Gongress required the registration with the 


determine. for themselves whether to purchase 
securities, but does not empower the Commission 


At June 30, 1945, securities in the aggregate 
amount of $28,625,981,071 had become registered 
- wnder the Act for sale to the public; $3,280,598,071 
"were registered during the fiscalh year ended that 


_ date. ‘ 
j Trust Indenture Act of 1939. Purchasers of debt 
~ securities are afforded additional protection through 

‘provisigns 0 this Act requiring that mortgage 
and other trust indentures under which. such 
securities are jssued must mee certain standards 
pecsorines in the 


P ihe Atterested so as to assure that he Wel have 
no conflicting interests when carrying out his duties 


ing contracts, the purchase and sale of securities 
and assets and related matters, 


tions to geographically intergrated units, thus 
requiring divestment of non-related properties 
or interests, and it provides for the simplification 
of holding ‘company system and corporate struc- 
cures and a more equitable redistribution of voting 
power among security holders of such companies. 
Provisions of the Act must be administered by the 


results of past and eliminate future abuses in the 


financing and operation of utility company systems, 
protection of in- 


security holders. cul 

amount of $6,137,318,058 jad been qual at | and as necessary for the proper 

June 30, 1945, as meeting these standards; of these, | vestors, consumers and the public. : 
$1,791,190,320 were qualified during the year ended Securities of holding companies, and tO ioe 


the aggregate amouit 
iatics 1 een pas! jon by the Commission 


- June 30th. 5 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934. By this Act 
Congress extended the philosophy ef ‘disclosure 
= ot information” to securities listed and registered 
upon national securities exchange, Important 
financial and other information must be filed witr 
exchanges and the Commission ant _ my 


; f such securities; transactions 
the issuers 0 b rans 


- comp securities must be T d by 

Seabed eae stockholders, and their short- 
_. term trading profits are recoverable by the com=- 
" pany; and security holders must be fully informed 


be 
and in connection with the administration 


improved capital structures and strengthéned fi- 
nancial condition of these companies—in’ many 


cases in their virtual rehabilitation. Measures to 
f wanecessary 


0 
/and uneconomic companies and multiple-security 


structures, debt reductions or provisions the: 


fi 


through serial retirements or sinking funds, elimin- 
ation of write-ups,-increased depreciation accruals, 
improved mortgage indenture provisions, and 
elimination jof dividend arrearages on preferred 
stocks, . 

In pursuance of the requirements of the Act 
for integration of physical properties, simplifica- 
tion of corporate and capital structures, and equi- 
table redistribution of voting power among security 
holders, many orders have been issued by the 
Commission directing action to effectuate compli- 
ance With such requirements. The Act provides, 
in addition, that compliance may be had through 
voluntary action by the companies affected, subject 
to Commission approval of their voluntary plans 
as meeting the prescribed standards. At June 30, 
1945, 56 of such plans had been approved by the 
Commission, in whole or in part. 

! Properties divested from holding company sys- 
tems pursuant to these orders or in anticipation 
and simplification requirements of the Act aggre- 
gated approximately $4,182,000,000 at the year-end. 

- Other properties the subject_of divestiture orders 

“aggregated $3,500,000,000. In addition, holding 
companies with total system assets of $3,850,000,- 

~ 000 were subject to liquidation and dissolution 

~ orders. \ 

Investment Company Act of 1940. To protect 
purchasers of securities of investment companies 
engaged primarily in the business of investing, 

| Yeinvesting, and trading in securities), Congress 
provided in this Act that such companies should 
register with and that certain of their activities 
should be regulated by the Commission. The Act, 
among other things, requires disclosure of their 
finances and investment‘ policies;~ prohibits 
changes in investment policies without stock- 
holder approval; bars persons guilty of securities 
frauds from serving as officers and_ directors; 

, prohibits transactions with officials, affiliates, and 
others except upon Commission approval; and 
imposes other standards of conduct which must 
be observed in the conduct of their business. At the 
year-end, 366 investment companies were registered 
with the Commission. 

‘Investment Advisers Act of 1940. This Act pre- 
scribes standards which must be observed by per- 

' sons, firms and companies engaged in the business 
of advising others with respect to securities invest- 
ments; provides for surveilance of their activities 
by ‘the Commission; and imposes sanctions against 
violators. Registered advisers numberéd 783 at the 
end of the year. . 

Bankruptcy Act, Chapter X. This Act provides 
for Commission participation in corporate reorgani- 
zation proceedings before Federal Courts to the end 
that it may render independent, expert advice 

‘and assistance in connection with the administra- 
tion of the affairs of the debtors and, in particular, 
to advise with respect to the feasibility of reorgani- 

zation plans and the fairness of their terms to the 
various creditors and security holders. 

To date, the Commission has participated.in 252 
proceedings for the reorganization of 302 debtor 
companies. There were 116 cases pending during 
the year; and the Commission's analysis and views 

as to the fairness and feasibility of 53 plans of 
reorganization proposed in these cases were pre- 

» sented to the Courts. 


- Enforcement Activities. In its surveillance of 


“securities markets and transactions, the Commis- 
Sion seeks to protect investors by restraining law 
Violations which would operate as a fraud upon in- 
vestors or otherwise be prejudicial to their interests 
and to prosecute those persons who knowingly en- 

gage in fraudulent misconduct in violation of law. 
At the year-end, 1089 individuals and firms had 
been enjoined on Court orders in actions instituted 

‘by the Commission to restrain unlawful activities 
or transactions in securities; persons convicted of 
fraudulent misconduct numbered 1,135. 


Federal Security Agency 


FSA—Federal Security Agency—Watson B. Mil- 
ler, Administrator. Address, Washington 25, D. C. 

The Federal Security Agency was created (July 
1, 1939) in accordance ‘with the President’s first 
plan of Gevernment reorganization, under the Re- 
organization Act of 1939. 

Grouped within the Federal Security Agency are 
those agencies of the Government whose major 
Raney canenti + poh Meteo ace ae ee se- 

i educational opportunity, and the health of 
the citizens of the Nation, ig 

In addition to the Administrator’s Office, with 
its continuing and emergency functions, the 
Agency, as presently constituted, includes the fol- 


lowing: 
‘The Social Security Board: the Public Heal 
Service, under which is Freedmen’s Hospital; the 
ce of Education; the Food and Drug Adminis- 


Offi 
tration; the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation; 


and .Saint Elizabeths Hospital; it also represents 


Federal participation in th - 
weenie. iD: t e work of Howard Uni 


the American Printing House for the 


Blind and Columbia Institution for the Dez 
Under the general direction of the Federal 
curity Administrator these constituent units 
minister Federal laws and cooperate with thi 
States-to provide services within the various sé 
tors of the Agency’s broad area of concern. 
Office of Community War Services—Under Exe 
tive Order No. 9338 (April: 29, 1943) the Office of 
Community War Services was established as an 
integral part of the office of the Administrator 
As the war arm of the Agency, the Office of! 
Community War Services serves as.a center for” 
‘the coordination of health and welfare servi H 
for the Nation as a whole during the ene ] 
Its particular duty is to meet the needs of locali> 
ties so expanded or otherwise affected by the War | 
Program that their public and private organiza= 
tions are unable to provide needed communi 
services. . 
Social Security Board and Public Health Service. 
are included in Federal Security Agency and : 
described in separate articles, see index. ; 
Office of Education—U. S. Office of Education 
organized for the purpose of “‘ i 


Territories, and of diffusing such information re= 
specting the organization and management of 
schools and school systems, and methods of teach= | 
ing, as shall aid the people of the United Stati | 
in the establishment and maintenance of efficient | 
school systems, and otherwise promote the cause 
of education®throughout the country.’’ The oan 


progress of education in the several States Te 


divisions of the Office include Elementary, Sec- | 
ondary, Vocational, and Higher Education, School 
Administration, International Educational Rela- 
tions, and Auxiliary Services. In addition to its= 
regular activities of research, consultation, sur= 
veys and publications the Office administers grants- 
in-aid to the States for vocational education of 
less-than-college-grade and to land-grant colleges’ | 
and universities. I 
Food and Drug Administration—The Food and 
Drug Administration enforces Federal laws de- 
signed to insure the purity and quality of foods, ~ 
drugs, and cosmetics. These include the Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act, Tea Act, Import Milk 
Act, Caustic Poison Act and Filled Milk Act. 4 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation—The Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation was created in the Fed- 
eral Security Agency under the Barden LaFollette 
Act of July 6, 1943. It cooperates with the States _ 
in providing vocational rehabilitation of the physi- — 
cally handicapped. Through grants of Federal 
money to the States, it provides for remedial treat- 
ment, as well as for job training, designed to pre- 
pare handicapped persons for gainful employment. 
Saint Elizabeths Hospital—This institution pro- 
vides treatment for mentally ill members of the 
military service and for certain civilians. It gives — 
instruction in mental cases to the Army and Navy 
medical schools, George Washington, Georgetown 
and Howard Universities, and to various medical 
officers detailed from the Navy and the Veterans’ 
Administration, provides training for nurses. 
Howard University—This university is jointly 
ae Eee ae Suptoprineiens and 
private funds for the higher education o: a 
nis Raceke tps ahs ‘. ‘ pean Br 
olumbia Institution for the Deaf—All de 
mutes of teachable age of the District of Columbea : 
are admitted to this institution without charge. — 
Pay students may receive instruction for $600. — 
The advanced department, known as Gallaudet 
College, offers the only advanced course especially 
for deaf students given anywhere in the world. 
Congress maintains a definite number of free 
Scholarships in this department for students who 
can pass the necessary educational tests. 
American Printing House for the Blind—The 
American Printing House for the Blind, located 
at Louisville, Ky., assists public institutions in the 
education of the blind youth of America. 


Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


Federal Deposit 
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action avert losses t Le 
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The Interstate Commerce Commissio 

oldest of the independent regulatory Button 
(created Feb. 4, 1887) and is the principal 
governmental body exercising jurisdiction over 
transportation other than that by air. This juris- 
diction, conferred by the Interstate Commerce 
Act and certain related statutes, extends to public 
carriers by railroad, water, motor vehicle, pipe line 
(other than those for water or gas), and to freight 
forwarders engaged in interstate or foreign com- 


merce. > 

Its ahyghe os powers are the following: To 
prescribe maximum or minimum transportation 
tates and charges; to require the removal of unjust 
discrimination or undue prejudice as between 
shippers and communities; to approve construction 
of new railroad lines and abandonment of existing 
lines; to’license common and contract carriers by 
water or moior vehicle; to approve securities issued 
by railroads and motor carriers; and to approve 
consolidations and combinations of carriers. For 
the most part these powers may only be exercised 


on, examines all insured banks which are no 

amined by any other Federal banking snot. 
+ also exercises some supervisory control over 
ull insured banks to prevent continued insurance 
bf banks following unsafe and unsound “panking 
practices. The management of the Corporation is 
by ae a Board of Directors consisting of three 
; June 30, 1945 the capital stock of the Corpo- 
ation was $289,300,000 of which, as voqnired by 
aw, $150,000,000 was subscribed by the Treasury 
bf the United States and $139,300,000 by the Fed- 
ao Reserve Banks. The capital stock is without 


al or par value, has no vote, and is not 
tifled to dividends. . 
Insured. banks pay assessments at an annual 
ate of one-twelfth of 1 percent of their deposits. 


dep osit insurance losses and expenses and $39,700,- 


after deduction of a reserve for losses, and $300,- 
600 in miscellaneous assets. 
| Deposits in 13,282 operating commercial banks a 

i with respect to safety of operation and equipment 
of motor carriers, including private carriers. 1 
may prescribe uniform systems of accounts for the 
carriers under its jurisdiction and require them 
file periodic and special statistical reports with it. 


Federal Works Agency 


FWwA—Federal Works Agency — Administrator, 
Maj. Gen. Philip B. Fleming, Address, Washing- 


, D. C. : 
The Federal Works Agency was created by the 
first plan for government reorganization ubmitted 
to Congress (April 25, 1939), under authority of the 
Reorganization Act of 1939, and began to function 
as an agency of the Federal Government (July ay 


1,310,900 depositors with total deposits of $504,900,- 
(p00 tn 398 banks. Only 2,113 of these depositors 
held accounts in excess of $5,000 which were not 
fully protected. Deposits amounting to $493.900,- 
900, 97.8 percent of the total deposits in the 398 
insured banks were made available promptly with- 
‘put loss to the depositors. 


7 + i 
Star FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS 
_ By Executive Order (effective May 16, 1942) the 
/supervision of Federal credit unions was trans- 
ferred from the Farm Credit Administration to the 
‘Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. On June 
30, 1945, there were 3.800 operating Federal cregit 
Smions. Credit unions are not insured by the 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation. 


¥ Export-Import Bank of 
is Washington 


‘ Export-Import Bank of Washington, Wayne 
_. Taylor, President. Address, Washington 25, D. C. 


) 
Five organizations, previously operating either as 
independent establishments or 45 parts of doo 


ment Division, Treasury Department, an the 
Branch of Buildings Management, National Park 
Service, Interior Department. The United States 
Housing Authority was abolished and its personne: 

records and equipment transierred to the Nationa! 


Housing Agency (Feb., 1942). 
The Public Works ‘Kaministration is, at present, _ 


“Puntie Law 173, 79th Congress, approved 
1945, the Bank was made a permanent independen' 
‘agency of the United States. 
- ‘The purpose ty ete a taste and Matar 
f an exc) 
ate oxiries, bet Pene : peing liquidated in the Office of the Administrator, 
sions and any | Federal Works Agency. The Works Projects Ad- 
ountry or its agencies or nationals. he | ministration ceased to exist (June 30, 1944.) . 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS ADMINISTRATION 
The Public Buildings Administration was estab- 


as rt of the Federal Works Agency by 
pas a On Pl tion 303, under the 


Reorganization Act of 1939, 


toved April 3, 1939). 
pre blic Buildings Administration is respon= 
ive, technical, and clerical 
design construction, 


| 58M ne authorized capital ‘stock of the Bank is 
1,000,000,000. Outstanding loans and guaranties 
‘may not exceed three and one-half times the au- 
Bee Act. ii Bae este the management of the 
Pi ac oard of Directors consisting of the 


‘Bank in a Bi 
-F orei Economic Administrator as Chairman, the 


és, ate. and three full-ti 
f 4 Secreted ay ¢ of the United States 


for the opera 
ings ¥ the District of Coan and certain Fed- 


eral buildings outsid ) 
The total cost of all PBA construction in fiscal 
year 1945, including Lanham ‘Act construction as- 
signed by the Administrator, temporary Federal 
buildings and war housing, was $14,007,971. In ad- 


| sisting of the Chairman of th dition, rep 
| faries of State, “Treasury and Commerce. and the : hile the maititenance and 0 eration of 
| Chairman of the Board of Governors of the Federal $1420. ulidings he malnivetriet of Columbia it- 
meeserve Agee x TS. volver e expenditure of $27 cnai_ authorization of 
ne a i : 
he % Inter state Commerce a ‘ates ‘program Sof needed construction of post 
a Oe offices, court houses, and other Federal buildings. 
ae coer eCommalision—JebD ‘PUBLIC ROADS ADMINISTRATION 
Pw teorare Chatrmany Ge B, nies Arona, | me, Pubic, onl Aaa ie Pedal Goto 
Ee ee EN ae 
2 gpl 3 ra n im y Ss 
J. M. Sonnson | to aid the Sus Fruetion in national forests, 


supervises read cons 


Bui oll 
: “William J. Patterson, 
pational parks, and ¢é 


‘Address, Washington, 


s 


rtain: other Federal areas. 


—____——————— 
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The. Srganization administers the large postwar 
highway Re ogratn authorized by the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1944 which authorizes $500,000,000 
as aid-to. the States in highway construction in 
each of the first three postwar fiscal years. The 
yearly amount is assigned $225,000,000 for the Fed- 
eral-aid system, $150,000,000 for farm-to-market or 
secondary roads, and $125,000,000 for urban sections 
of the Federal-aid system. An important feature 
of the new program is the designation of a National 
System of Interstate Highways not exceeding 40,- 
000 miles in extent. This system will be included in 


the Federal-aid system and be eligible for improve-, 


ment with Federal-aid system funds. Planning of 
this system and of a system of secondary or farm- 
to-market roads and steps toward beginning con- 
struction of the three classes of work are being 
carried an activély in cooperation with the States. 

Construction of roads in national forests, 
national parks and other Federal areas will be 
resumed at the beginning of the 1945 construction 
season. 


BUREAU OF COMMUNITY FACILITIES 


The Bureau of Community Facilities is respon- 
sible for the administration. of the provisions of 
title V of the act of Congress-(Oct. 3, 1944), en- 
titled the ‘“‘War Mobilization and Reconversion 
Act of 1944” for the administration of the pro- 
visions of the Lanham Act, except title 1, (ap- 
proved June 28, 1941) as amended. It is also re- 
sponsible for the administration of the public works 
program in the’ Virgin Islands. 

Title V of the War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion Act provides for Federal loans or advances to 
States and other non-Federal public agencies to 
assist in the plan preparation of their proposed 
postwar public works. Federal funds advanced 
under the authority of the act are to be repaid 
without interest to the Federal Government if and 
when construction of public works so planned is 
undertaken. The act further provides that the 
Inaking of such advances shall not in any way 
commit the Congress to appropriate funds to under- 
take any project so planned. 

The Lanham Act authorizes the Federal Works 
Administrator, in the interest of national defense, 
to construct, provide, maintain and operate certain 
public works and to make contributions or loans to 
public or private agencies for the maintenance and 
operation of such public works. With the surren- 
der of Japan} no new construction projects are 
being undertaken. Federal assistance for the oper- 
ation of needed child care centers is available until 
Mareh 1, 1946. Where necessary, recreation proj- 
ects for service personnel of the armed forces will 
be continued during the 1946 fiscal year. Assistance 
for schools, hospitals and municipal services will 
be available until July 1, 1946, Steps are in progress 
to bring the Lanham Act program to an orderly 
termination. 


Federal Power Commission 


1; FPC—Federal Power Commission—Leland Olds. 


Acting Chairman, Address Washington 25, D. C. 


The Federal Power Commission was created 
under the Federal Water Power Act of 1920 and 
reorganized as an independent Commission in 1930, 
Its powers and duties have been enlarged by the 
Public Utility Act of 1935, the Natural Gas Act 
of 1938, and other statutes and’ executive orders. 
Under the Federal Power Act, as amended in 1935, 
the Commission has jurisdiction not only over 
water power projects on navigable waters of the 
United States or affecting the interests of inter- 
state or foreign commerce or upon public lands, 
but also over the interstate transmission and sale 
of electric energy at wholesale and public utilities 
engaged therein. . 

The Federal Power Act. provides for the licefising 
by the Commission of water power developments 
by private, state or municipal agencies on streams 
subject to Federal jurisdiction or on public lands. 
Under what is commonly known as the recapture 
provision, there is reserved to the United States the 
right to take over any licensed project at the _ex- 

iration of the license period upon the payment to 
the licensee of the net investment, not to exceed 
the fair value of the project. The Act directs the 
Commission to determine the actual legitimate 
original eost of projects construed under license 
and additions and betterments thereto. 

The Federal Power Act also provides for the 
regulation by the Commission of rates charged 
by public utilities for electric power sold at whole- 
sale interstate commerce for resale as well as of the 
accounting of such utilities, interlocking director- 
ates and financial transactions, including certain 
mergers, consolidations and security issues. The 
Act also gives the Commission authority over the 
exportation of electric energy to foreign countries. 

The Natural Gas Act of 1938 provides for the 
regulation by the Commission of the transportation 
of natural gas in interstate commerce, the sale in 
interstate commerce of natural gas for resale and 


facilities adapted to 4 
velopment of hydroelectric power in fiood-control| 

dams authorized for construction by the War De- § 
partment. 


Civil Aeronautics Board—Civil 


Aeronautics Administration 


CAB—Civil Aeronautics Board—L. Welch Pogue, , 
Chairman; Harllee Branch, Oswald Ryan, Josh} 
Lee, vacancy. Address, Washington, D. C. 

CAA—Civil Aeronautics Administration—Admin= = 
istrator of Civil Aeronautics, T. P. Wright. Address, | 
Washington, D. C. 

The Civil Aeronautics Authority was established 
under the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 (approved 
June 23, 1938). It was reorganized pursuant to 
Reorganization Plans No. Ill and No, IV, which 
became effective June 30, 1940. It is now within 
the framework of the Department of Commerce 
and has been separated into (1) the Civil Aero= 
nautics Board and (2) Civil Aeronautics Adminis= 
tration (the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics 
and his staff). The Civil Aeronautics Authority is)| 
no longer an operating entity. a 

The Civil Aeronautics Beard functions inde= 
pendently of the Department of Commerce, being: 
governed by the five members constituting the 
Board. Although it is supplied by the Department 
of Commerce with certain so-called ‘Shousekeeping’™ | 
services, it maintains its own staffs to handle 
legal, economic, informational and safety matters.” 

Its duties and functions include the prescribing” | 
of safety standards, rules and regulations, and the | 
suspension and revocation of various certificates,™ 
including pilots’ and other airmen’s certificates; 
the issuance of certificates of public convenience” 
and necessity to ited States air carriers and 
permits to foreign air carriers; receiving tariffs 
filed by air carriers; regulating rates for the 
carriage of persons and property; prescribing rates 
of compensation for the carriage of mail; regu- 
lating accounts, records and reports; passing upon Bi 
mergers, federal loans to air carriers, methods of 
competition. and interlocking relationships. “The = 
Board in the administration of its functions is 
required to encourage and develop an air-~ 
transportation system properly adapted to the 
présent and future needs of the foreign and | 
domestic commerce of the United States, of the 
Postal Service, and of the national defense. The 
Board ‘cooperates with the national defense 
agencies. ; 

The Board also makes rules on notification and © 
report of accidents involving aircraft; investigates 
and reviews such accidents and reports the facts, © | 
circumstances, and probable causes; makes its | 
reports and recommendations public in such man-= 
ner as it deems to be in the public interest; in- 
vestigates complaints and conducts special studies 
and investigations to reduce aircraft accidents and ~ 


eh hULU  e.-6h 6 eee ee 


prevent their recurrence. v } 


The Civil Aeronautics. Administration: functions © | 
under the direction of the Administrator of Civil © 
Aeronautics, who is under the direction and super=- || 
vision of the Secretary of Commerce. By authority ~ 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 and subsequent 
legislation, the Administrator encourages and fos- 
ters the development of civilaeronautics, andforeign 
and domestic air commerce of the United States. ~ 

By Miike Ries ee authorization, the expenditure 
of funds for construction, improvement and repair 
of airports necessary for national defense is vested 
in the Administrator. ; : . 

The Administrator encourages the establishment 
of civil airways, landing areas, and other air navi- 
gation aids and facilities. He designates and 
establishes, operates and maintains air navigation 
facilities along civil airways and at landing areas. 
He also makes provision for the control and pro- 
tection of air traffic moving in air commerce. ‘ 

The Administrator is charged with. undertaking ~ 
or supervising technical developmental work in the 
field of aeronautics, and planning for the develop- 
ment of aeronautical facilities. This includes the ~ 
testing of devices designed to increase safety in ~ 
air navigation. ; : 

As the chief executive officer in the field of civil 
aeronautics, the Administrator is charged with the 
duty of administering safety regulation (excepting 
the prescribing of safety standards, rules. and 
regulations, and the suspension and revocation of ~ 
certificatesafter hearings. Thisincludestheeffectu- 
ation of safety standards, rules and regulations pro-~ 
viding for the examination, inspection or Yating — 
of airmen, aircraft, aircraft engines, propellers, 
appliances, air carriers, air ade bye 10 i 


acilities 
Tr agencies, and the issuance of safety certinoaten ts 


In this connection, he recommends - ; 
Aeronautics Board proposed ndaries ened 


’ 


's 
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War Shipping Administration , 

WSA—War Shipping Administration—Vice “Ad- 
miral Emory S. Land (U.S.N. Retired), Adminis- 
trator. Address: Washington, D. C. 

The War Shipping Administration was estab- 
lished by Executive Order (Feb. 7, 1942), under 
the First War Powers Act, ‘‘in order to assure the 
most effective utilization of the shipping of the 
United States for the successiul prosecution of 
the war.’’ The order transferred to the Administra~ 
tor, the functions, duties, and powers of the 
United States Maritime Commission relating to 
the operation, purchase, charter, insurance, re- 
pair, maintenance, and requisition of vessels and 
the issuance of ship warrants. It also assigned 
to the Administration such part of the personnel 
records, and public property of the Maritime Com- 
mission ‘“‘as the Administrator may deem neces- 
ae Mh the full exercise of,his functions and 

Pursuant to this authority, all vessels owned 
by the Commission and those whose ownership 
might be acquired by the Commission, were trans- 
ferred to WSA. In addition to the ships pro- 
duced in the construction program of the Maritime 
Commission and those «requisitioned, purchased, 
reconditioned, “and converted. by the Commission 
prior to the attack on Pearl Harbor (Dec. 7, 1941) 
either title to or the use of practically all pri- 
yately-owned seagoing vessels of 1,000 tons or 
over were acauired by WSA. In addition WSA 
acquired the title to or the use of numerous small 
craft of 1,000 tons or less; including yachts, 
cruisers, tugs and barges. . 

The functions pertaining to the operation of 
United States Maritime Service for the training 
of merchant marine officers and seamen were 
placed under WSA by an executive order (July 11, 
1943). Closely allied with the training program 
is the Recruitment and Manning Organization, the 
principal function of which is to make available 
a sufficient number of merchant seamen and offi- 
cers where and when needed. 

Through a system of ship warrants, WSA pre- 
scribes maximum freight and charter rates for 
vessels operating to or from United States ports, 
and regulates the trade in which such vessels may 
be employed and the type of cargo which they 
may carry. : 

The Adminstration conducts and supervises 


cae designed to promo air safety. In 
g +he ruies and regulations of the ‘Board 
istrator makes emergency Ate. a: oi 


such Tules an 


United States Maritime 


Commission 


M.C.—U, S. Maritime Commission—Vice 
al Emory S. Land (U. S. N. Retired), Chair- 


( , in addition to those of the former United 
States Shipping Board under the Shipping Act, 
* The Merchant Marine Act, 1920; the Mer- 


fore controlled by the Department of Com- 
merce as the successor to the powers and functions 
; the former United States Shipping Board by 
yirtue of Executive Order, dated June 10, 1933. 
The act also dissolved the United States Shipping 
Board Merchant Fleet Corporation and trans- 
ferred all its property to the commission, its 
contractual ob! Sere being assumed the 
ted States. The 1936 Act, as well as the other 
‘Acts referred io, has been amended in many 


ects. 
z The policy declared in the act is that -‘‘It is 
necessary for the national defense and develop- 
ment of its foreign and domestic commerce that 

€ United States shall have @ Merchant Marine 
sufficient to carry its domestic waterborne 

erce and a substantial of the water- 
ne export and import foreign commerce of 
: United States, and to provide shipping service 
‘on all routes essential for maintaining the flow of 
such domestic and foreign waterborne commerce 
at all times, (b) capable of serving as a naval and 
Military auxiliary in time of war or national 
emergency, (c) owned and operated under the 


companies. It maintains and operates 
related to shipping, and maintains and repairs the 
manned with a trained and efficient citizen ships under its control. To expedite transporta- 
personnel. It is hereby declared to be the policy 
_of the United States to foster the development and 


courage the maintenance of such a merchant offices in the principal ports of the United abe 


and has a foreign service organization. The A a 


e duties of the commission include investiga- 
ion and determination of the ocean services, 
routes, and lines from points in the United States 
to foreign markets essential for the development 
and maintenance of the foreign commerce of the 
United States and determination of the additions 
and replacements of the American merchant 
‘marine required to create an adequate and well- 


Bureau of Reclamation - 


The Bureau of Reclamation, established in the 
United States Department of the Imterior under. 
the Reclamation Law of 1902, constructs and 
operates irrigation, power, and other multiple- , 
purpose projects in states bordering or west of 
the 97th meridian. It is the principal Federal 
agency assigned the responsibility for water con- 
servation in these regions. More than 4,000,000 
acres of lands in the arid and semiarid regions 
which originally were deserts are served by re- 
clamation irrigation facilities. 

Repayments to the government for the costs 
of these facilities come primarily from the water 
users on irrigation projects and power consumers. 
Construction is financed by authorization of Con- 
gress from the Reclamation revolving fund, which 
is made up of repayments, proceeds from oil leases 
sales of public lands, etc., supplemented by direct 
appropriations from the Federal Treasury. Since 
1902, the Bureau of Reclamation has constructed 
179 dams, and 15.495 miles of canals for the de- 
livery of jrrigation water, as well as thousands of 
other engineering structures, such as power plants, 
bridges, flumes, culverts, pumping plants, and the 


like. 

Water for irrigation is stored in reseryoirs be- 
hind dams varying in’ size from relatively small 
fill to massive concrete structures, such as 


Boulder, Grand Coulee, sud Shasta Dams. ; 
oS gs step toward using more fully the limited 
water resources of the West, 31, power plants have 
been built on is projects. These Ba (June, 
1945) had an installed capacity of 


watts. When 4 

ne en those authorized are placed in operation, 

the capacity will be 5,179,300 kilowatts. Power 

plants on reclamation projects produced (1945) 

13%4 billion kilowatt hours of electric energy. ; 
Bureau of Reclamation projects serve the multiple 

purposes of ixrigation, fiood control, improvement 


mntil imme 
tes into the conflict, the Commission under- 


} took. construction ks 100,000 deadweight tons 


mainder the Commission's standard dry cargo 
vessels, ocean and coastal tankers, oceangoing 
, vessels for special purposes and for the 


vessels of the original program, plus 
military types. Because of conversion of 
building facilities to slower-building vessels 

ili Sree deliveries 4 were at 


; vessels, aggregatin at 
eee al suniber of oceangoing ships puilt 


Commission from its inception to tem- 
ou ree was 5,058, aggregating 54,630,106 


. 1 Z 
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_ the State Department Buildings. 
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of nayigation; power, domestic and municipal water 
supplies, and salinity control. Well known develop- 
ments of this type are: the Boulder Canyon 
Project (Boulder Dam, Arizona-Nevaday; Columbia 
Basin (Grand Coulee; Washington), and Central 
Valley (Shasta Dam, California). 

At the close of the fiscal year (June 30, 1945), 
the Bureau of Reclamation had in operation, un- 
der construction, or authorized, 109 irrigation and 
multiple-purpose projects, in 17 Western states, 
including 29 initial projects in the Missouri River 
Basin authorized by the Flood Control Act of 1944. 
Fifty-two projects are producing food supplies, 
electric energy, and furnishing municipal-industrial 
water. - Reclamation developments also provide 
flood control and river regulation, and in the 
preservation of fish and wild life and provide op- 
portunities for recreation. 

Production from Bureau of Reclamation propects 
amounted to ey tons of food and forage 


; The White House 


The White House is located on the south side of 
Pennsylyania Avenue between the Treasury and 
The buildings 
and grounds ‘cover an area of about 16 acres. The 
buildings consist of the mansion, the east and 
west terraces. and the Executive Office. 

The main building is about 170 feet long by 85 | 
feet wide. It has four floors. The east and west 


‘terraces are one-story structures. The east terrace 


is about 35 feet ‘wide and 215 feet long extending 
on the east side of the main building. It is used as 
an entrance and cloak room for large receptions. 
The west terrace is about 35 feet wide and 165 feet 
long extending from the west side of the building. 
It contains the President’s swimming pool and a 
few small offices for members of the household staff. 

The East Wing is a 3-story structure about 156 
feet long and 82 feet wide, at the east end of the 
East Terrace, It was erected after the declaration 
of war in 1942 to provide additional office space. It 
is the main entrance for the public and for all 
social functions held in the White House. The oil 


portrait of Rachael Jackson, wife of President An- 


drew Jackson, was hung in the new east wing on 
April 15, 1943, 

The Executive Office is a three-story structure 
about 140 feet long by 100 feet wide at the west end 
of the west terrace. It was not part of the orig- 
inal design but. was added in 1902 to accommodate 
the office force of the President. In May. 1937, 
an electric alarm system whereby any of the 
President’s secretaries could call an armed guard 
at an _instant’s notice was installed the Execu- 
tive Office. . 

The design of the White House proper and the 
terraces is said to have been suggested by that of 
the Duke of Leinster’s palace in Dublin. It is of 
the classic style of architecture, and has been much 
admired by architects. The exterior walls of the 


_ building are constructed of light gray sandstone 


~ 


from quarries on Aquia Creek, Virginia, and were 
painted white in the course of the reconstruction 
after the fire in 1815. 

The White House was the first public building 
erected in Washington, the corner-stone having 


' been laid on October 13, 1792, in the presence of a 


distinguished company of citizens and officials, 
which did not, however, include President Wash- 
ington. The site was selected by Major L’Enfant, 
the French engineer who prepared the plan for the 
city. and was approved by Washington. The 
architect was James Hoban, a native of. Ireland 
who had. resided for some years in Charleston, 
South Carolina. 

The White House was first occupied by President 
and Mrs, John Adams in November, 1800, although 
some of the interior construction, notably the finish 


of the East Room, had not been completed at that 


time, \ 

On ‘August 24, 1814, the building was burned by 
the British forces which had captured Washington, 
the fire destroying the interior and part of the 
walls.. The work of reconstruction was commenced 
in the spring of 1815, and President Monroe moved 
in during December, 1817. The south portico was 
completed in 1824, and the north portico in 1829. 
_ The East Room—The walls of this room are’ 
covered with wood panelling, enameled: the orna- 
mental ceiling is done in stucco; and set inthe walls 
are twelve low relief panels by Piccirilli Brothers, 


Congress Has Power to Regulate State Primaries for U. S. Posts: 


The United States Supreme Court ruled (May 26, 
elections covers Congressional primaries in the 
1941) that the Government’s power to regulate 
States. Justice Harlan F. Stone delivered the 4-to-3 
decision, involving a question described by the 
Justice Department as of ‘‘paramount public im- 
portance.’’ Justice William O. Douglas, Hugo L. 
Black and Frank Murphy dissented' and Chief 
Justice Charles E. Hughes did not participate. 


crops in 1944, valued at $411,226,364, which com 
pares. with a gross value of $159,885,998 in thex 
prewar year of 1941. i . 

Nearly 5,000,000 persons live in areas whi 
Reclamation systems are operated. More th 
90,000 farms are on the projects, and about 
towns are situated in or near these areas. Whi 
the construction program now authorized is com 
pleted, the various services of the Bureau of Recl? 
mation will be extended to regions in which vet 
more than 10,000,000 persons. a i 

Public land farm units on Bureau of Reclama-: 
tion projects will be opened for settlement as water my. 
becomes available for irrigation. Opening of publics 
lands to settlement will be resumed as soon 
possible, with veterans having a 90-day preferences 
right in making application. for, such homesteads. | 

The Bureau is directed by Commissioner Har: 
W. Bashore, whose address is, Bureau of Reclama-- 
tion, Department of the Interior, Washington 
25, D. C. 


sculptors, the subjects being taken from Aesop's 
fables. On both the east and west sides of the ro 


marble mantel, together with that 
Room. was originally in the State Dining Room, 
having been purchased in England. as | 
The Blue Room is elliptical in shape and is con: ; 
sidered to be rarely beautiful in ifs proportio j 
The wall covering above the white enameled wains= | 
coting is of heavy corded blue silk. and the curtains | 
are of the same materiai. The mantel is of white | 
marble, and the floor is of oak. In this room the | 
President receives foreign diplomats presenting | 
their credentials. and guests at State dinners and)’ 


Teceptions. ay 

The Red Room has a white enameled wainscoting, | 
wall covering and hangings of dark red silk damask, 
and an oak floor. The white marble mantel is a 
duplicate of thaf in the Green Room 

The State Dining Room is On | 
dinners and luncheons, and can seat comfortably 
100 guests. The walls from floor to ceiling are of 
Paneled and carved oak, and the window curtains 
are of green velvet. The ceiling, in stucco, is 
elaborately decorated. The chimney piece is of 
Stone. and the chandelier and wall branches are 
silver. . 

An Air Raid Shelter, built under the White 
House to protect President Roosevelt and his fam-) 


The soldier guards and gumners were removed, 
however, many months ago. 

The tunnel was begun a few days after the 
Japanese attacked Hawaii, Dec. 7, 1941. Mr. 
Roosevelt never entered the tunnel or participated 
in any of the White House air raid drills, long 
since suspended, but was said to haye inspected! 
the shelter on one occasion. ¢ ’ 


each entrance and the room itself is equippe 
with a Diesel engine to, provide emergency Sone . 
and ventilation. It has.a first aid room, also a 
Seles Hise cottage to prevent the ‘scat- 
ring of large pieces of concrete which hi 
bomb concussion might jar loose, ? rine # 


Justice Stone asserted that ‘‘we think that’ ; 
authority of Congress includes the authority toil 
regulate primary elections when; as in this case, 
they are a step in the exercise of the people of — 
their choice of Representatives in Congress.’*» He 
explained that this question had not been passed on _ 
specifically in any previous decisions of the Su- 
preme Court, including litigation involving former — 
Senator Truman H. Newberry of Michigan in whieh 
a decision in fayor of Newberry was made in 1921, 


south, is 751 ft., 4 ins.; its width, in 

be . x 3 h, including ap- The north wi i 

ahs Sn wy ta |, Mastin anti abe 
ee rae, i - On August 24, 1814, the interior of 
ae ‘ ght | both wings was A 

e the base line on the east front to the top of | The damage s destroyed by Dire, set by ihe tay Tes 


built of iron, and the aggregate wei aired, 
; iron, g ght of ma- In 1818 the central porti 
aluused in its construction is 8,909,200 pounds. | commenced, under the. esto Ora preety ers 


word, the novelist, in Rom i 

aeons, . e, and the plaster | pairs, up to 1827, was $2,4 

pa Ae — eg It was cast in bronze The corner stone of fhe Se ine was laid on 

Ree env tee the pepe ee rare BR ae by President Fillmore, Daniel 

Btthe expenses _in Ue rection a officiating as orator. This work was prose- 

Ce sculptor was paid $3 — Zz .796.82, | cuted under the architectural direction of Thomas 
oe . the plaster | U. Walter till 1865, when he r i 

een Dee a sees and placed in its present | completed under the ee eae SSiward Clark. 
mre retain = ° The material used in the walls is white marble 

a - ve had an area of 58.8 acres, at from the quarries at Lee, Mass., and that in the 

ea date part of Cern Abby Manor, and at an columns from the quarries at Cockeysville, Md. 

ieonquin nina pee ty. Pay To safe of ane ae House Sig ama ‘was first occupied for legisla- 

es yhatans, whose ve purpose Dec. 16, 1857, 

D ell house was then situated at Ee foot ee 1898. i 857, and the Senate Jan. 4, 
ih ase of ground at the e House office building w: x 
bh poe Oa end at the west of the new | and occupied on Jan. 10, Boer tater a. tory Om 

Sea ner: peg re the area of the grounds have | top was added. The Senate Office building was 

‘The B tes ek W0.dacres.-  __ started in 1906 ‘and occupied on March 5, 1909. 

otunda is 94 ft., 9 ins. in diameter, and its | The House building cost, wivh site, $4,860,155; the 


te! ht ee floor to the top of the canopy is a ahs grruchie $5,019,251 
poe SU.» . ong the paintings in the Ca) itol are 
"Phe Senate Chamber is 84 ft, in length by 51 ft., In Rotunda: Signing of the Declaration of In- 


Width and 36 ft. in height. The galleries will 
ccomméddate 682 perso: render of Lord Cornwallis at ¥. orktown, Va., George 


ns 

he Representatives’ Hall is 139 ft. in length by | Washington Resigning His Commi Cc 

3 ft. in width and 36 it. in height. mander in Chief of the Arm: mmission a Tromi- 
_The roont, until 1935 the meeting place of the} bull. ¥ s : ; 
upreme Court, was, until 1859, occupied as the Baptism of Pocahontas, by John G. Chapman; 
senate Chamber. Previous to that time the court Landing of Columbus, by John Vanderlyns 
envied the room immediately beneath, now used bovery of. the Mississippi, River by DeSove. by 


law library. William H. Powell; Embarkation of the Pi 
"Phe Capitol has a floor area of 14 acres and 430 | by. Robert W. Weir. ae 
ooms are devoted to office, co ttee, and storage In House Wing: Westward the Course of Empire 


. of skylights, 679 Takes Its Way, by Emanuel Leutze; the scene at 
the Signing of the U. S. Constitution by Ho ard 


“The dome receives light through 108 windows, Chandler Christy. 

nd from the architect’s office to the dome there In Senate Wing: Battle of Lake Erie, by William 
re 365 steps, one for each day of the year. H. Powell; Battle of Chapultepec, by James ~ 
‘The southeast corner stone of the original build- Walker. 

ne was laid Sept. 18, 1793, by President Washing- In old Supreme Court’ Chamber: First Reading 
fon, with Masonic 18, monies. It is constructed of | of the Emancipation Proclamation, by Francis 
andstone from quarries on Aquia Creek, Va. The | Bicknell Carpenter. 

eo (i ose 


The Thomas Jefferson Memorial 


The complete composition is posed on @ circular 
stylobate consisting of steps and broad terraces. 
From the portico the main steps lead down to the 
paved plaza which extends to the Tidal Basin 
seawall. 

The memorial architecture is a modification of* 
the original design by _ the eminent American 
architect, John Russell Pope and his associates, 
Otto R. Eggers and Daniel Paul Higgins, who were 
influenced by Jefferson’s, much evidenced admira- D 
tion for the Pantheon type of structure. Its circular 
peristyle surrounding the monument, however, pré- 
sents a modified version of the basic type consid- 
ered by Jefferson as the ‘‘perfect model’’ of a 
circular building. To insure adequate interest from 
every direction the circular colonnade was added, 
the main approach accented by the portico and the 
main approach accented by the portico and the 
treatment of the interior was made to conform 
with the simpler era of which the Patriot was an 
outstanding exponent. 

Pope was succeeded, upon his death, by his 25s0- 
ciates, who carried the Memorial through to its 


The exterior of the Memorial is constructed of 
Imperial Danby, Vermont. marble. Georgia White 


Jefferson Memorial in tribute to the 
Declaration of Independence an 
ia Statute for Religious Freedom, First Sec- 


ident Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
3, the 200th anniversary of Thomas 


architectural and artistic preferences. It 


ding figure of Jefferson by the American 
i sculptor, Rudolph Evans. On the frieze of the 
E: ain. Bee which encircles the hall is the 
inscription: 

2 “j Have Sworn upon . the Altar of Ged 


Over the Mind of Man.” 
‘On the four panels within the memorial room 
ye been inscribed inspirational quotations chosen 
om the Declaration of Independence and other 


| philosophies of religious and personal freedom and 
s obligations of government to keep pace 
ure is surrounded by a 
lumns, each 41 feet pth The 

emorial 


appropriated $3,000,000 to build. the memorial. 


tural group depicting Jefierson readiig & 

the Declaration of Independenice to & com- 
of the Continental Congress, py Adolph A. 
an, occupies cente! 


0 , 
main ou fanking the portico to the eastand _ 


the of the tympanum. west, English and Irish yews are associated. 


—————__ CL LC 
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The custom of solemnizing an important docu- 
ment by affixing a seal to it had its origin deep 
in antiquity and has continued to be observed to 
the present day among governmental authorities 
the world over. A document that has been “‘signed 
and sealed” is regarded as bearing legal evidence 
of its authenticity. Four principal methods of 
placing a seal upon a document have been em- 
ployed: (1) spreading a small quantity of wax on 
the document and impressing the design of the 
seai upon the wax by means of a die; (2) impressing 
the design upon a separate wax disk (sometimes 


United States—Great Seal; Washington Monument 


“The Seal of the United States 


one design upon the obverse and another upon the’ 


reverse), placing the disk in a protective box 
known as a skippet, and attaching the disk to the 
document by a ribbon; (3) impressing the design 
of the seal upon a paper wafer which has’ been 
glued to the document; and (4) impressing the de- 
sign of the seal upon the document itself. 

The desirability of adopting an official zeal for 
the newly established Republic was recognized by 
the Founding Fathers within a few hours after the 
adoption of the Declaration of Independence. Late 
in the afternoon of July 4, 1776, the Continental 
Congress appointed a committee ‘‘to bring in & 
device for a seal for the United States of America.’ 
A report was presented by the committee on Aug. 
20, 1776, but this report was not acted upon. A 
report of a second committee, appointed March 25, 
1780, was presented May 11, 1780, but it met a 
similar fate: it was recommitted on May 17. 

A third committee, appointed early in May 1782. 
presented on May 9 of that year a design prepared 
by William Barton, a private citizen who had 
studied heraldry. The report was referred on June 
13 to the Secretary of Congress Charles Thomson, 
who suggested certain changes and returned the 
design to Barton. On June 19 Barton presented a 
design ‘incorporating most of Thomson's sugges- 
tions, and on, June 20, 1782, the Continental Con- 
gress adopt Thomson’s report on the subject, 
which embodied with some modifications Barton’s 
“improvement of the Secretary’s device.’’ The 
“Device for a Great Seal for the United States in 
Congress Assembled”’ as adopted consists of a verbal 
description of'an obverse and a reverse (including 
directions in regard to colors of the various parts), 
with certain ‘‘Remarks and Explanation,’’ but 
qthhouk any accompanying pictorial representa- 

on. : 

On the obverse, according to the Remarks and 
Explanation, the stripes of the escutcheon on the 
breast of the eagle ‘‘represent the Several States 
all joined in one solid compact entire’ and the 
upper portion of the escutcheon ‘‘unites the whole 
and represents Congress.’ The motto ‘‘E Pluribus 

_ Unum” (one out of many) ‘‘alludes to this union 
. . . The Olive branch and arrows denote the 
power of peace and war. . . The Constellation de- 
notes a new State taking its place and rank among 
other sovereign powers,’’ On the reverse, the pyra- 
mid “‘signifies Strength and Duration’’; the eye 
over it and the motto ‘‘Annuit Coeptis’’ ‘‘He (God) 
has favored our undertaking’ ‘‘allude to the many 
signal interpositions of providence in favour of 
the American cause.’’ The date 1776 and the words 
‘Novus Ordo Seclorum’’ (a new order of the ages) 
“slenify the beginning of the new American Aera, 
which commences from that date." 


o 
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A brass die to be used for making impre! 
of the obverse of the seal was cut within a1 
weeks after the adoption of the design: An exa 
of a seal impressed by this die is found on a 
mission of the Continental Congress dated Sep 
1782, which grants y 
General Washington to negotiate an exchange 
prisoners of war with the British Army. “a 

Provisions relating to the custody and use of 

seal were included in the act of Sept. 15, | ; 
which changed the Department of Foreign Affaay 
(the first executive department created -under 
Constitution) to the Department of State aa 
designated the principal officer thereof the Seciig- 
tary of State. Sections 3 and 4 of the act ree eH ‘ 
foliows: = 
“Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That ti 
seal heretofore used by the United States in Co 
gress assembled, shall be, and hereby is declared 
be, the seal of the United States. 5s 
“Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the 5: 
Secretary shall keep the said seal, and shall m 
out and record, and shall affix the said.seal to 
civil commissions, to offices of the United Stat 
to be appointed by the President by and ith: tity 
advice and consent of the Senate, or by the Prestige 
dent alone. Provided, That the said seal shall na® 
be affixed to any’ commission, before the same sha 
have been signed by the President of the Un item 
States, nor to any other instrument or act, withow 
the special warrant of the President therefor.”"~ | @% 
These sections are incorporated in the currem 
Code of the Laws of the United States of Americ 
title 4, sections 4 and 5. 
The die that was cut in ‘1782 continued in use 
late as 1841, when it was replaced by one that ¥ 
intended to impress the seal upon a document bi 
the insertion of the document between the d e» 
two faces bearing respectively the raised ni 
sunken cuts of the design. The new seal, however} 
departed from the specifications of the desig# 
adopted in 1782 and contained only six arrows iJ 
the eagle’s sinister talon instead of the “bundill 
of thirteen arrows’’ provided for in the repor 
adopted June 20, . A die made about 187% 
which superseded that of 1841, also contained on 
six arrows in the ginister talon. Agitation oy 
the difference of tHe die from the seal as adop 
resulted in the cutting of a new die in 1885. 
die now in use was cut in 1903. : 
also made, one about 1825 and a second about 18! 
for use in embossing pendant seals to Pp t 
skippets and attached to the ratifications of tre! 


es. g 
All of the dies mentioned are of the obverse 09 
the seal only. The reverse has never been cut fom 
the purpose of sealing documents. Engravings 6 
the obverse and the reverse of the seal were, how 
ever, made on the two sides of a medal struck by 
be mint at Philadelphia in 1882 in commemoration 
of the centennial of the adoption of the seal AN 
‘ay 


me power and authorit; 


~The seal of the United States is kept in the Divi 
sion of Departmental Personnel of the Department 
of State, It is affixed to proclamations of the 
President, ratifications of treaties, the commis- 
sions of members of the Cabinet and of American# 
ambassadors, ministers, of Foreign Service officers, 
and certain other documents, after they have 
been signed by the President. ‘= 


The Washington National Monument at Wash- 
ington, D.C., isa See Set shaft or obelisk of white 
marble, 555 teet, 54 inches in height and 55 feet, 
14, inches square at the base. Bight small win- 

' dows, two on each side, are located at the 500 
foot level. \ : > 

The erection of the monument by the Wash- 
aeton National Monument Society with funds ob- 
tained by popular subscription was authorized by 
Congress in 1848. The cornerstone was laid on 
July 4 of the same year. Work progressed slowly 
until 1854 when $300,000 had been subscribed, and 
153 feet of the shaft erected. In this year a block 
of marble from the Temple of Concord in Rome, 

jcontributed by the Pope, was stolen. Mainly be- 

cause of the popular indignation caused by this 
incident, no further funds were forthcoming from 
the public and construction work ceased. In 1876 
work was resumed at Government expense by the 
Cate of Engineers, U. S Army. 

The capstone, which weighs 3,300 pounds, was set 
in place on Dec. 6, 1884, marking the completion 
of ber weer abe Baers | was oa on 

, » and was opened to the public on 
Oct. 9, 1888, : 
The monument is faced with dressed white 
marble in 2-foot courses. All of the marble was 
obtained from a nearby source in Maryland with 


Washington National Monument 


i 


the exception of the stone in the first 13 course 
laid after work was resumed in 1876, which wa 
brought from Massachusetts. For the first 150 feeb 
the marble is backed by rubble masonry of Potomai 
River gneiss or bluestone. From this point to thi 
452-foot level cut New England granite was used 
above which the walls are entirely of marble. — 
Set into the interior walls are 188 memorial 
stones bearing inscriptions and contributed by for 
Gen Govants ions the 48 states, cities and organiza 
The capstone is crowned by a small right pyra= 
mid of pure aluminum 5.6 inches at its base and 
bas we high, weighing 100 ounces. ye P 
e computed weight of the monument is 
81,120 tons, divided as follows: foundation, 36,912 
tons; lower portion of shaft, erected prior to 1854, 
22,373 tons; upper portion of shaft, 21,260 tons: 
pyramidion, 300 tons; iron framework, 275 tons, — 
wily 1944 descriptive views were installed above the 
indows at the oot level, locati he principal 
historic points of interest. mn es “ i 
Since the monument was opened to-Sept. 3, 1945. 
more than 20,000,000 persons have visited it and o} 
these 3,809,311 have climbed the 898 steps fo the 
observation platform at the 500 foot level. 
elevator makes the trip in one minute. __ 
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’ Sd U; S.—Independence Hall and Liberty Bell: Lincoln Memorial m5 
B° Independence Hall and the Liberty Bell ae 


Independence Hall Group of buildin 

udelphia comprises the main or central Sand. Grantees round the sen Ogee ‘ 
the State House now known as Independence Circumference around thercrown, ee 6 in 

i—two arcades connecting it with two two-story Lip to the crown, 3 feet. ' : . 
dings called the East and West Wings, and Height over the crown, 2ift...3 in. 

> Separate corner buildings, one Congress Hall, Thickness at lip, 3 inches. 

the corner of Sixth Seen ange crown, 114 inches, 

corner of Fifth street, Length or Secoer $ “ft. 2 in 

‘All the buildings are| Cost, £60 l4s. 5d. ; 

The bell—always prittle—cracked in 1835 when 


it tolled at the funeral procession of Chief Justice 
John Marshall of the United States Supreme Court, | 
For years the bell was neglected but since has been 
accorded a leading place among the historic relics 


| an unfinished state in Hall on the following occasions: 

in 1775 to Continental Congress. da Sept. 18, 1777—When the British Army was about 

» were completed sufficiently to to occupy the City_of 1 
removed from the State House for its preservation. 


guarded by 200 North Carolina and Virginia 
cavalry mounted troops, to Allentown, Pa.{ where 
it was hidden in Zion’ 
1778, when it was returned to Philadelphia 
rehung in the tower of Independence Hall. 

July 23, 1885—Philadelphia to New Orleans, La., 


dings and the 


ades connec ildi A 
Court Houses W. the : a aes woe ene ote ln Cokin napos a 
ct icipali ‘ y » — adelphia to cago, "3 
ed by the municipality. World’s Columbian Exposition. au ate 
ayo! 


Oct. 24, 1895—Philadelphia to Atlanta, 
ton States and Atlanta Exposition, 

Jan. 6, 1902—Philadelphia to Charleston, S. C.. 
Interstate and West Indian Exposition. 
June 15, 1903—Philadelphia to Boston, Mass.. 


Bunker Hill celebration. 
1904—Philadelphia to St. Louis, Mo., Louisiana 


Purchase Exposition. | 

Oct. 23, 1913—Philadelphia Historical Street 

Parade, Founder’s Week celebration. , 
July 4, 1915—Philadelphia to San Francisco, r, 

Calif.; Panama-Pacific Exposition. ci 
Oct. 10, 1917—Philadelphia Street Parade, First 


Liberty Loan Day. 
tung six times—by tapping with a 
) to mark the 


“The pbuilding at the western end known as 
agress “ 7, was the seat of 

United States Congress from 1790 to 1800. 
he Court House, known as the City Hall at 
eastern end which completes the symmetrical 

> was built in 1790 for the municipal courts, 

4 was the first seat of the Supreme Court of 

» United States. 

SAN the buildings in the group were made a 

‘ational shrine (1943) by an agreement signed by 

city of Philadelphia and the Federal Govern- 

t+. The step was taken to clear the way for 

ernment aid in improving Independence Square 
make it a National Park. 

bell was ordered from and cast 

r of Whitechapel, London, to 

year of the Com f 

bell arrived in P 

acked d 4 | National Portrait Gallery in Indepen 

° ‘hil including Washington and other early American 
public men. 

Independence Hall was formally thrown open as 
a National Museum July 4, 1876. The collection 
consists of furniture, manuscripts, musical instru- 

maps, coins, cur- 


ments, water colors, missals, 
rency, weapons, metals, prints, wearing apparel, 


utensils and books 


+ 


The Lincoln Memorial 


fe 

oy 

ee: i Potomac Park, Wash- approache: 

‘ é he Linco: Sey ae eapitol, and Washington Monument and the Capitol ascend a terrace re- 
num was authorized 1911 by Congress; | tained by a 
enry Bacon, architect of New York | east and wes 

as broken for the foundations Feb. | 187 feet long on th 

was laid Feb. 12, 1915; the walls of the Memorial are enclose 

ay 30, 1922. colonnade 188 feet, 4 inches long and 118 feet, 6 

Memorial sym i . 1 one 

i including the two standing in t . are 
hi i diameter at the 


- 


;, groun 
1914; aie, 

ing wa 
The “exterior of t 


the it | base, an) 2 
Greek Ionic columns 50 feet high and 5 feet, \ 
Lanen easy. inches in diameter at the pase divide the interior 
hambers. The w: 0} 


1 


d columns 
lore memorials 
of honor is oc- | 7; 

ine leaves. 
ne Eas ene q arble saturated with melted beeswex to 
the right et the | Produce translucency. 

d and sepa- The outstanding feature of the Memorial is the 
ecru epag | statute sf Abraham Lincoln, designed ani modeled 
Premtie ry, | OY Weniel Chester French, It is placed in the 
augur; : ar 4 central hail of the Memorial where, by virtue of its 

the Speech imposing position in the place of honor, it’ pre- 
dominates. The statue represents Lincoln as the 

put are slightly | war President seated in a great armchair 12%% feet 
se cated! Peer blocks of esha white ‘ces pest 
clined | Sne'stat of fo feet high from head to foot. 


oblong 


»the interior are / 
which is 60 feet Ruove the finished floor, 18 declan 


Lincoln. 
olossal 


col 
above the columns 
than the col 
‘inclines E 


oid the op e 10. 
i pete, and Ft feet deep (which in turn rests upon 

sof the a platform of Tennessee marble). 
The two murals DY Jules Guerin typify alle- 


feet 
Yule 
ts on & 


ally the principle: 
marble steps. Maso ee 60 feet long and. 12 feet high. 


Ecol Gincoin. Bach is 


1944—DECEMBER 


Dec. 3—In Athens, Greece, 21 persons were 
killed and 140 injured when members of the left~ 
wing National Liberation Front, defying a gov- 
ernment ban, engaged in a mass demonstration 
and were fired upon by police. The military 
governor of Athens announced a 7 P.M. curfew. 
E.A.M, leaders called for a general strike. Mean- 
while, electric power was shut off because of a 
strike of workers at the central power station. 
The outbreak followed the resignation from 
Premier George Papandreou’s Cabinet of six E.A.M. 
ministers in protest against an order from Lieut. 
Gen. Ronald MacKenzie Scobie, British Com- 
mander of the Allied troops in Greece, disbanding 
Greek guerrilla ‘forces. ; 

Dec. 4—President Roosevelt nominated Joseph 
C. Grew, former Ambassador to Japan, to be Un- 
der-Secretary of State,)a post he had held before 
from 1924 to 1927, under Secretaries Charles Evans 
Hughes and the late Frank B. Kellogg. The Presi- 
dent then announced the resignation of three 
aSsistant secietaries of state—Adolf Berle, Jr., 
Breckinridge Long and G. Howland Shaw. Nomi- 
nated to replace them were William L. Clayton, 
former assistant secretary of commerce and re- 
tiring Surplus War Property Administrator; Nelson 
A. Rockefeller, Co-ordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, and Archibald MacLeish, Librarian of 
Congress and former Director of the Office of 
Facts and Figures and assistant director of the 
Office of War Information.—At: Chungking, For- 
eign Minister T. V. Soong, brother of Mme. Chiang 
Kai-shek, assumed the duties of Premier of China 

‘in a move for a working agreement between the 
~ Central Government and the Communists of North 
China.—Dr. Paul Altweg was elected President of 
Switzerland. J ‘| 

Dec. 7—In Washington, the mass sedition trial 
which had been in progress for more than seyen 
months ended with the declaration of a mistrial 
because of the recent death of the chief justice 
of the court, Edward C. Eicher. ls. ; 

Dec. 8—Civil disturbances, with fatalities, in El 
Salvador was followed by martial law in six 
areas. The president, Col. Osmin Aguirre y Salinas 
flew to Mexico City. 

Dec. 19—The 78th United States Congress ad- 
_journed sine die. The 79th Congress began its 
first session Jan. 3, 1945.—In two unanimous de- 
cisions, the United States Supreme Court reversed 
lower court rulings and held that Negro employees 
on American railroads are protected We the Rail- 
way Labor Act against management-labor pacts 
seeking to drive them out of their jobs or deny 
them promotions, 

Dec. 21—President Roosevelt ratified, on the 
part of the United States, the convention between 
the United States and Canada, signed at Ottawa 
June 8, 1944, for the avoidance of double taxation 
and the prevention of fiscal evasion in the case of 
estate taxes and succession duties.—Horse racing 
in the United States was banned indefinitely be- 
cause of the war by James F. Byrnes, director of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion. He ordered 
all tracks to close by Jan. 3, 1945, to save labor 
and critical materials. 

Dec. 25—In Ecuador, 42 persons were reported 
killed and 150 injured in the derailment of a 


train. The train carried Christmas pilgrims from 
ye El Quince shrine. 
ec, 28—The properties of Montgomery Ward 


& Co., in Chicago and six other cities were taken 
over by the Army under a Presidential order on 
the ground that strikes had occurred at several 
war plants, that others might follow elsewhere, 
and that the entire war-price and stabilization 
program might be seriously hampered. Behind 
Ward's fight with the Government lies the com- 
pany’s dispute with the Labor Board and Local 
20 of the United Mail Order Warehouse and Retail 
Store Employees Union (CIO). The union is the 
certified bargaining agent, and the WLB has di- 
rected Ward’s to grant some contractual demands. 
The company has refused on the ground WLB’s 
directives are advisory, not compulsory. 

ec. 29—President Roosevelt killed by ‘‘pocket 
veto” the bill which would have abolished the 
221,610-acre Jackson Hole Monument in Wyoming 
Nae he established by executive order March 15, 


Dec, 31—In the marshlands near Great Salt 
Lake, 18 miles west of Ogden, Utah,- 44 persons, 
including military service men, were killed, when 
the second section of the Southern Pacific R. R. 
Pacific Limited smashed into the rear of the 
first section jn a dense fog. 


1945—JANUARY 


Jan. 2—The United States Supreme Court ruled, 
6 to 4, that the conspiracy provisions of the'Selec- 
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tive Service Act include plots to evade milit 
service. This conclusion was reached after 
sides studied the meaning of a comma put 
law by Congress. The same Court ruled 8 
that the Feaeral Wage-Hour Law included work 
ers paid on a piece bases. a 

Jan. 3—In explaining to Congress the Un 
States foreign policy objectives, President Ro 
velt mentioned an all-out war—beat Germany fi) 
the Italian offensive to continue; a fast-moy 
attack on Japan; self-determination for Gre 
Poland and other liberated countries; no Dp 
politics; upholding of the Atlantic Charter; 
conditiona: surrender as a first step to peace; 
war can be ended in 1945; world peace must 
enduring. ‘ j 2 

Jan. 5—There was signed in Washington 
conventions concerning maritime and aerial tray 
amencing the international maritime sanitary 
vention signed in’ Paris June 21, 1926, and 
international sanitary convention for aerial n 
gation signed at The Hague, April 12, 1933. A 
amendments relate to the performance by t& 
United National Relief and- Rehabilitation At 
ministration, for a period not longer than 


UNRRA in discharging its functions in the fields 
of displaced persons amd epdemic control. 
Washington the Senate and the House assemble 
in joint session and observed the formalities 0% 
tallying up the ballots of the Electoral College fo 
the 1944 Presidential election. The count was tha 
the heads of the Democratic ticket, Franklin D/ 
Roosevelt and Harry Truman, had been chosen 
respectively. President and Vice President, by 432 
yotes to ¥9 for Thomas E. Dewey and his runningi 
: - When the count wae 
finished Vice President Wallace repeated the p' e~ 
scribed sentence that his announcment of the 
final vote ‘shall be deemed a sufficient declaratign 
of the election of the President and Vice Presi 
dent for the term beginning January 20.” J 
Jan. 8—The United States Supreme Court, 5 fo 
4, upset a lower court order restraining the Western 


it had stopped using messengers under the age of! 
16 years and some others between 16 and 18. 


of 1942 to control the industry and said that som 
of the alterations weakened the document. Isaaé 
J. Collins, T. C. Fulton, W. V. Fisher and J. BD, 
Dilworth of the defendants were declared free 
all_charges.—The same Court, 5 to 4, ruled tha 
a Texas law requiring labor organizers to obtain 
registration cards before soliciting for members is 
unconstitutional and infringes on the right of fret 
speech and free assembly.—American Airways clips — 
per bound from Miami to Leopoldville, Belgian 
Congo, Africa, crashed at Port of Spain, Trinidad 
The craft was wretked and sunk. Of the. 
persons aboard, 23 were drowned. ; 
Jan, 3—War expenditures of $70,000,000,000 for 
the 1946 fiscal year starting July I 
with about $89,000,000 a! 
year, were “tentatively” estimated by President 


session of Congress, because in 
recess. The President estimated non-war expendi- 


emergency landing had been attempted; all 24 
person aboard were killed. The victims were the 
21 passengers—three from the Navy and 18 f. q 
the Army—and a crew of three.—Argentina noti- 
fied the Pan American Union that i - 
stain from participating in any future meetings 
of the Pan American Union so long as the organi: 
zation continued to “disregard Argentine rights" 
and to “alter the procedure of consultation.’” Thi: 


action was a sequel to the failure 
American. Union act on a req oF ths ee 


General Chronology—Jan, Feb, March, 1945 TAT 


n. 1i—Near ‘Springport, Mich., Warren G Canada, 16 m il 
. . = en W 
ps Bae a Republican State Senator, was | and the car fell I'500 cag Foe te obS Ee 
png 3, ne to death in his burning automobile. Feb. 5—in the Narrows between Staten Island 
fruption mauiry. itness in a State government and sbrovkiyn. ane Panelio, cargoless tanker 
4 art - orthward, rammed the government-owned 
aa 12—The OPA, in Washington, ordered the anchored tanker Spring Hill Which was loaced with 
nme diate discontinuance of all passenger train 120,000 barrels of high-octane gasoline W ich ex- 
nec es operated to provide service to any resort, | Ploded. The gasoline ignited Diesel oil drums 
ereational or vacation area. Branch line trains aboard a nearby Norwegian tanker, the Vivi, and 
wing jess than 35 per cent occupancy in Novem- | the ensuing fires were fought for two hours while 
, 1944, likewise were eliminated. This followed | 150 men struggled to escape. 
Widespread blackout of ornamental and out- Feb. 8—The West Virginia Legislature became 
Dor advertising lighting ordered by James . | the first State lawmaking body to go on record 
yrnes, war mobilization director, who also called | in favor of world-wide freedom of the press. Both 
E @ 68 degree maximum temperature in all houses approved unanimously a concurrent reso- 
pbmes and public buildings. lution which commended Congress for affirming 
= W—A_ French train derailment at _ St. the principles of free speech and which advocated 
ry, 40 miles north of Rouen, Killed 120 or | the adoption of the same principles on a world 
lore persons, including United States troops. basis. : = 
Jan. 18.—At Cairo, Egypt, Eliahue Hakim and Feb. 11—Allied decisions of Nazi Germany and 
fiahu Bet-Tsouri, the Palestinian Jewish youths German militarism, coordinating military plans 
5 assassinated Lord Moyne, British Resident 
Inister in the Middle ‘East, and his English 
iffeur on the instructions of their secret ter- 
organization, were sentenced to die. 
Jan. 20—Franklin D. Roosevelt took on the 
Jhite House porch, Washington, the inaugural 
ath of office from Chief Justice Harlan F. Stone 
President of the United States of America. A 
crowd stood in the snow on the lawn and 
ved the ceremony. The President took the 
h of office from Chief Jusetice Harlan F. Stone 


11, to confirm the promotion of Col. Elliott. Roose- 
yelt to be brigadier general and then by. voice 
vote confirmed 77 other colonels for the higher 


rank. 
Feb. 13—A United States Navy transport plane 
which had left the_ Oakland, Calif., airport for 


eo ates after Harry S Truman of Mis-| Cieveland and New York, plunged later mie San 
Francisco Bay, killing all persons on board—21 


ad been sworn <i Rigg Vice P. 
t 3 passengers and the crew of three. All were military 
Gnd publisher, of, Eublce | personnel Tornados wong, includ and Eastern 
. ississlppl 2 persons, cluding egroes; 
The slaying was the de 1,500 homeless. 
ith the Govern- 


hurt 500 and mai 
Feb. 19—Renewal of relations w 
ome time under in- 
Axis influence, che 


ment of El Salvador, for s 
vestigation with regard_to 


An cary plane, Durst | dow 
outside the Mexico 
e-off. Seven other 
Embassy and four 


Sf the crew—were also killed. 
‘Jan. 26—The United States nate Commerce 

minittee rejected President yelt’s nomina- 
of Henry A. Wallace to be Si Com- i x 2 of State 
e by a vote of 14 to 5 and approved, 15 to 4 headed the United 


George bill to separate. the federal lending 
ce Department. The erican Airline plane, bound from 


gé bill Feb. 1.— for Los Angeles, crashed in the Blue 


Vatican is now near Cedar Springs, Va., K g 
ly in the area d 
, by central ce Ickes announced 
trucks, is con- | that the Governm ed to their owners 
ing to t i and transport inous co + Virginia, Penn- 
supply the food in September, 1944, 


in small quan- i .—The United States 
hose under the | Supreme Court ruled, 6 hat it is a violation 
The Vati- | of the white slave act to transport a woman within 
the Distric N 

Feb. 26— 


The 


nd o 
gaiety c United 
icate headed by. a curfew 0: Byrnes, War Mobiliza- 
mprising also C . | tion Director. 
Webb. The transfer covered 1945—MARCH 


of the stock held by the heirs of 
Jacob Ruprert and Edward G. March 1—The United States Senate, 56 to 32 
LTTOW confirmed he Cr Aid President 
eer e 2t—President Roosevelt’s seizure of the| Henry A. Wallace as Secretary of Commerce, 
ties of ‘Monteomery Ward & Co., in Chicago | s, one Independent and 10 Republicans 
six other cities because ‘of a CIO labor dispute, | voting for hi ts 
upset by Judge Philip L. Sullivan of the Fed- | against. He was sworn _in March 2. 5 
ral District Court, who ruled that it was unlawful ‘March 8—In Manila, Sergic Osmena, the Philip- 
dder the Cons critical shortage of} pine President, swearing in six members of his 
and a tem! jhipments by | new Commonwealth Cabinet, piedged his adminis- 
the Pittsburgh | tration to collaboration with the United States 
and to the principles of freedom and democracy 
with a guarantee that the American Government, 
will not only grant put also protect Philippine in- 
ependence. ; 
ack rch 12—In Albany, Y., Governor Dewey 


Mai N. Y., 
signed the Ives-Quinn pill, thereby making New 
ne conferen¢? canberra, | York the first State in the Union to set up & 
prother of King | special State commission on 4 permanent basis 
a cara | melened i PERG penne of tee ee 
‘| eri nm in € i . ; 
r of the British color oF national Grigin.—-The suit of the North- 


; javik. 
4 7 30— y kins, of Washington, on 
ka begat oe € . spent 40 | 


n what is now Yaaho, Utah and Nevada 
oy A yeatsaed by the United States Supreme Court, 
5 to 4. o9-—The 2,650-ton Chilean steamship 

o caught fire and sank after leaving j 


100 miles north Ma 
d wiaue with 153 passengers and crewman; < 
ere ee er ims. persons vee rescued by 2 lifeboat ot the steam-~ 
f incoln Tunnel ship ondra. 
i j , N Mareb 30—™m Quito Beuador, & medieval pageant 
i. Gity to Weebawen Nisminins, of the *‘Way of the ‘Gross’” was staged. by torch~ 


——————___ 


718 


ightafter 60 years of prohibition of public re- 
erent rocessions. The ceremony was led by the 
Archbishop and clergy, inciuaing cowlea monks 
of St. Francis, moumted centurions and numerous 
choirs escorting the old images of the church and 
the ‘‘Crucifixion’’ by Montaines. 


1945—APRIL_ 


April 3—In Chile, eruption of the Llaima vol- 
cano, dormant for many years, began three days 
ago and-continued with progressive intensity un- 
til conditions became intoleravie for the popula- 
tion. Streams of lava swept the countryside, 
tearimg down bridges and burning everything in 
their paths. ' 

April 4—Argentina officially returned to the 
family of American nations by signing in Mexico 
City the Act of Chapuitepec, adopted by the 
Inter-American Conierence on the Problems _of 
War and Peace, which pledges the American Re- 
publics to joint action against an atvempt by a 
Continental or non-Coniinental power at the 'Ter- 
titorial integrity or ‘political independence of any 
Western Hemisphere nation. On April 9 the 
Argentine regime was recognized by the Americas. 
~The United States Senate confirmed Fred M. Vin- 
son, unanimously, ‘to be Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion. = 

April 6—In the Red River area in Louisiana 
500,uv0 acres of farm land were flooded, with great 
damage, loss of cattle, crops and homes. 

April 7—A hidden German hoard of gold bul- 
lion estimated at 100 tons, jewelry and other 
valuables, including $2,000,000 in United States 
currency and 110,000 pounds ‘sterling, was found 
in a salt mine near Merkers, Germany, by the 
United States Third Army. 

April 9—The United States Supreme Court ruled 
Ohio may not place an ad valorem tax on hemp 
and other fibers imported from the Philippines 
and other countries and stored in original pack- 
ages pending fabrication. 

April 12—Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 63, Presi- 
dent of the United States and serving: his fourth 
term, died of _a cerebral hemorrhage in his cot- 
tage at the Georgia Warm Springs Foundation, 
which he founded for the benefit of those suffering 
from infantile paralysis, with which he was 
Stricken in August, 1921, and thereafter was 
crippled. Funeral services were held in the White 
House and burial was on the family estate in 

Hyde Park, N. Y.—Vice President Harry S Tru- 
man took the oath of office as President at 7:09 
P.M., in the Cabinet;Room in the White House. 
Chief Justice Harlan F. Stone of the Supreme 
Court administered the oath. Members of the 
Cabinet were present. President Truman asked 
them to continue to serve. He is the 32nd Presi- 
dent of the United States.—At least 112 persons— 
63 at Antlers—were killed as tornadoes ripped 
many communities in Oklahoma.—At least 19 
men were dead and three more missing as a re- 
sult of the collision of an American treighter and 
an Allied tanker in a fog off the southeast coast 
of Massachusetts. 

April 17—President Harry S Truman signed 
the third extension of the Lend-Lease Act and 
announced that ‘‘lend-lease will be carried on 
until the unconditional surrender or complete de- 
feat of Germany and. Japan.’’ Formal extension 
of the act was for 12 months from June 30.—The 
United States, Britain and Canada signed the 
fourth lend-lease agreement with Russia in Ottawaé. 
The agreement covers a period from July 1, 1944 
to June. 30, 1945, having only a little over two 
more months to run. 

April 18—The Senate ratified the Mexican water 
treaty by 76 to’ 10. President Truman said the 
Senate gave strong assurance that it is solidly 
behind ‘‘the established Government policy to deal 
with our good neighbors on the basis of simple 
understanding and practical cooperation.’’ The 
treaty, signed Feb. 3, 1944, by representatives of 
the United States and Mexican Governments, guar- 
antees Mexico 1,500,000 acre feet of water an- 


nually from the Colorado River and gives the’ 


United States an estimated 350,000 acre feet of 


water each year from the Rio Grande below 
Fort Quitman, Tex. 

April 23—In the first test of the treason laws 
the United States Supreme Court, 5 to 4, reversed 
the conviction of Anthony Cramer, German-born 
American citizen and 45-year-old New York 
mechanic, for giving aid and comfort to two of 
the eight Nazi saboteurs who landed here in June, 
1942, and six of whom were put to death after a 
military trial. Cramer, sentenced by lower courts 
to serve 45 years and pay a $10,000 fine, has been 
held in Atlanta Penitentiary pendirig Supreme 
Court disposition of his case. The majority of 
the court held that while he met and talked with 
Werner Thiel and Edward John ering: two of 
the later executed saboteurs, the Federal Govern- 
‘ment had not proved by the testimony of two 
or more FBI agents that Cramer gave them the 
aid and comfort specified by our treason law of 
1790. A dissent which called the majority con- 
clusion “‘ludicrous’’ was written by Justice Wil- 


General Chrolonogy—March, April, May, 1945 


liam O. Douglas, joined by Chief Justice H rl] 2 
F. Stone and Hugo L. Black and Stanley F, Hee 
—The same Court upheld decisions of the 


tional Labor Relations Board supporting ere oy 


rights to solicit union membership and 
literature on company property. mee 

Apri, 24—United States Senator Albert” 
Chandier, of Kentucky, was elected_to succeed” 
late Kenesaw Mountain Landis as Baseball's E 
Commissioner, for seven years at $50,000 a year. 

April 25—The United Nations Conierence on Dt 
ternational Organization, designed to draft | 
charter to insure all nations against war, opend 
in San Francisco, Calif. There were diplomat 
delegates from 46 United Nations. President Harz 
S Truman, in a short address by telephone irom 
the White House which was rebroadcast to 7 
world, appealed to the world representatives t 
“rise above personal interests” and create a worl 
security organization which would enforce justia 
and redeem the terrible sacrifices of the wa 
‘Then iollowed speeches of weicome by Edwary 
R. Stettinius Jr., Secretary of State and presider 
of the conference; Governor Earl Warren of Caltil) 
fornia and Mayor Roger D. Lapham of San Fran 
cisco. The conference preliminaries had ~ 
conducted behind the scenes by the Foreign 
taries of the sponsor powers, the United Sta 
Britain, Russia and China. The Russian Fo 

cretary, Vyacheslav M. Molotoy, suggested 
here be four chairmen: himself, Mr. Stettinius 
Anthony Eden, the British Foreign Minister, e: 
T. V. Soon, Chinese Foreign Minister and L | 
President of the Executive Yuam. They wera 
elected co-presidents to rotate over plenary sés 
sions, with Mr. Stettinius as chairman of 
Executive and Steering Committees of fhe 
ference. The Conference later (April 30) 
enlarged to 49 members, to include Ar 
the Ukraine and White Russia. 

April 30—The aircraft carrier, ee } 
Roosevelt, was christened at the New York N 
Yard (Brooklyn). : & 

1945—MAY 


May 3—The World Labor Conference in and 
Calif.,. adjourned, after drafting, Philip Murray,j 
CIO President said, a constitution embracing: 
workers of some 40 nations.—Secretary Ickes, as 
Solid Fuels Administrator, took possession ue 

ae 


ti 


Pennsylvania’s anthracite mines on order of Pre 
dent Truman and called on the miners to resume 
the production of coal. The strike began with the 
expiration of the wage agreement between the 
United Mine Workers and the operators.—Pr, 

dent Truman yetoed a resolution which wo 
have continu ) 
agricultural workers from military Ser ate eS 


was 185 for overriding to 177 for sustaining #1 
veto, The vote of 12 Republicans, one Ameri 
Labor member and 164 Democrats made action bi 


the invitation to discuss the Polish question. . , 
May 7—Portal to portal pay for bituminous coal 
miners was upheld in the United States Supreme 
Court, 5_to 4. Justice Frank Murphy joined by 
Justices Hugo L. Black, Stanley P. Reed, William 
O, Douglas and- Wiley Rutledge held the soft coal 
miners’ situation parallel with that of the ; 
miners to whom the Stpreme Court granted tal 
to portal pay in March, 1944.—Immediate liftin 
of the ban on horse racing and dog racing and 
the midnight entertainment curfew was 3 
nounced by Fred M. Vinson, ‘Director of Wat 
Mobilization and _Reconversion. , aS 
opened May 12 in Narragansett Pé: 


ds vote in the 
Senate and then be ratified by three-fourths of 


ave Otte as it calls for a constitutional amend 


They 


N. ¥.. Lieut. John! 


ino para- 
chute troops were dropped into the valley May 


Pa tee 


st Ae Cl ial 
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Bank notes which require no gold backin Inveddi- 
a oye a tion, it continued in perpetyity an au orization 
oe ie Sater x «Ae en Sean a for use of direct obligations 0 the United Siates as 


try. 
= y 16—Mrs. Doretta Zinker, 39, war defense 
ant worker, was mortally mutilated by pit bull 
peg amare eae ros Fla. 
_ May 17—. by yr Force plane passed ove: 
the geographical North Pole at Rapout 3 A.M. ee 
,* London announced. It had left Iceland 


; 16 and got back May 17 
United S materials. The bill fixes these limitations on sub- 


A 
Re killed 19 persons.—Congress passed a law 


gB by 


returned to their private owners 260 bituminous 


e. 
coal mines which had been taken over by the 


e 

Supreme Court ruled 
decide whether 

hich Nevada | disputes. The mines turned back are in Pennsyl- 

on eres Ae corgi boa ey Bg: West 

4 a, Illinois, Indiana an abama. 

. ae fields tod: June M—At Flensburg, Prussia, a, warehouse €X- 

that s on May 1. plosion killed 600 or more German Navy personnel 

and spectators. 

June 15—The direct radio-phone circuits from 
the United States to Lisbon, Madrid and Bern 
again became available for general public use.— 
The British Parliament in session i0 years was’ 
h dissolved. 

This is 93 per cent of June 18—The United States Supreme Court ruled 
once put at 72,000 but The Associated Press, in passing on applicants for 
membership, must disregard possible competitive 

effects on existing members. In a 5 to 3 decision 
1 the Court upheld a lower court ruling that AP’s 
Prime Minister | membership by-laws violate the Sherman Anti- 
gn in prepara- | Trust Act. In a dissent, Justice Roberts declared 
a ge! ‘ that the decision might, well be ‘‘a first step in the 
May 28—T shackling of the press.”-—The same Court, 5 to 3, 

1 ruled that the deportation order authorized by & 
lower tribunal against Harry Bridges, labor leader, 

was illegal. Writing the majority opinion, Justice 
Douglas said: ‘‘Since Harry Bridges has been or- 
) ; d dered deported on @ misconstruction of the term 
paves the way ‘affiliation’ as used in the statute and by reason 
mercial comm of an unfair hearing on the question of his mem- 
5: bership in the Communist party, 
under the (deportation) warrant is unlawful.’’ The 


Douglas, Black, Reed, Murphy and Rutledge; 
against, »Chief Justice Stone, who wrote the 
minority dissent, and Justices Roberts and Fr - 
furter.",-—The same Court ruled, 5 to 4, that a 
Jabor union may not be sued under the anti-trust 
laws for action, which resulted in destruction 
of employer’s business. Justice Black. delivered the. 
opinion. Justice Roberts wrote a dissent joined 
by Chief Justice Stone and Justices Frankfurter 
and Jackson. Justice Jackson also wrote a dissent 
joined by the Chief Justice and Justice Frankfurter. 
—Out-of-town manufacturers of electrical equip- 
ment may now, for the first, t 
years, sell and install their products in New York 
because of a United States Supreme Court decision. 
Monday which restrains Local 3 of the Interna- — 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers from 


af 
8 i F ; 
E une The Senate. 54 to 21, ap roved the re- 
icrce” quest of President Truman for extension of the 
X to t its | Trade ‘Agreements Law for three years and author- 


8,800. 
and the Coalition Government 
med on May 


radio-telephone circuit was 
the United States and Ecua- 
directly connected 
all t publics by radio- 
phone circuits. 
6—President Truman commuted the sen- 
H. Robinson Jr., convicted kid- 
Alice Speed Stoll, a Louisville 
from death to life imprison- 


departments, 

one ds if the importing countries will cu’ 
produgiss fy Newark. N. . 

ae $4,000 3 ‘tr wilmington, Dek tne ots & Naas ke 
A tornado caused an estimated $4,000,- | Co. 0 jimington, of . - 

bie testraction of buildings in the Jamestown, N.| pany of Philadelphia and six executives of a 
_area.—At San Salvador, government pecnts paar corporations. ended in a verdict Se sce it 
nN and killed tal Poll oe ee ~ | of the ‘War Department, commuted to life imprison 


the National Police Barracks. 
anad: ent the death sentences of William C. Colepaugh 
is Sie angerte Eee tory ane Erich Gimpel convicted spies. f 


gers ver a hybes a tra 
wh into @ ravine. 
oye 25—The German Communist party regis- 
tered as a legal OT Speer in Berlin and asserted 
erican » in a manifesto to he people that it does not favor 
had been convicte implanting the  Soviet_ system. in Germany At 
evasion. present. nstead, the Communists sug: ested that 
President Truman S an anti-Fascist regime be establishe within @ 
rese) Fe democratic parliamentary republic, the official Rus- 
federal | sian news agency, Tass reported. 
arty was driven underground 


ment, 


n eee xe pet 
cent 0 : 
une 26—At San Francisce, the United Nations 
ey Banking, ot Preas! canterence on Internations’ Pare rs Rae 
issu 3 er an r 
a 000 oder: 3 he ters" .You have created # great instru- 


rity for issuance 0: 
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ment for peace and security and human progress in 
es RS The world must now use it!’’ He stood 
before the 153 delegates and the other representa- 
tives of the United Nations whothad labored for 
nine weeks at their solemn task. Others who spoke 
included Ambassador Andrei A. Gromyko, for Rus- 
sia; the Earl of Halifax, British Ambassador; 
Joseph Paul-Boncour, for France; Dr. V. K. 
Wellington Koo, for China; Pedro Leao Velloso, 
for Brazil; Jan Masaryk, for Czechoslovakia; Eze+ 
quiel Padilla, for Mexico; H. R. H. Amir Faisal 
Ipn Abdul Aziz, for Saudi Arabia; Field Marshal 
Jan Christian Smuts, for South Africa, and Edward 
R. Stettinius Jr., Secretary of State. Also further- 
-ing the work were the United Nations Interim 
* Commission, which will meet the next day to lay 
plans for bringing the gap between this conference 
and the United Nations organization which will 
come into existence when the Big Five and a 
majority of the other 45 have ratified the charter. 
The Conference had opened on April 25. President 
' Truman took the United Nations Charter to the 
Senate on July 2 and asked his former colleagues 
to ratify it quickly as the,only way to an enduring 
peace.—President Truman signed a bill continuing 
for one year the authority of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to pay subsidies on principal 
for food products and strategic materials. The 
RFC is limited, in the total of its disbursements 
to producers. 
. June 30—A wave of “‘illnesses’’ among the 1,500 
to 1,700 members of the Newspaper and Mail Deli- 
yerers’ Union halted mo&t deliveries of the major 
New York Sunday newspapers. The reports of 
*" sickness’? came several hours before a strike set 
‘for 12:01 A.M., July 1,, which affected 11 daily 
mewspapers in New York.—The House, 255 to 94, 


'. approved a one-year extension of the price and 


ES 


Wage stabilization act, which would have expired 
at midngikt, thus completing Congressional action 
on the measure. 


1945—JULY 


July 3—At Trenton, Ga., in the, Free State of 
| Dade, 2 county of north-west Georgia, some 5,890 
Confederates watched the American flag go up on 
the courthouse staff for the first time in 85 years. 
Since 1860, when their forebears ‘‘seceded’’ from 
Georgia and the Union because of Georgia’s refusal 
to take the step soon enough, the county has called 
itself the ‘‘Free State of Dade,” although politically 
it is part of Georgia. President Truman wired that 
he was delighted that the county had decided to 
“celebrate the Glorious Fourth by returning to the 
Union.’’—King George VI and Queen Elizabeth left 
London on a cruiser to attend the traditional July 
5 meeting of the Tynwald Court, the Manx Parlia- 
ment, © sovereign has taken part in the ancient 
ceremony since the Isle of Man was wrested from 
the Vikings and came under the English crown in 
1399. The Manxmen have nominal home rule and 
Say they can produce records of Parliament meet- 
ings ‘since 913, : 5 
uly 5—President Truman took over the tariff 
bargaining power which Congress granted on his 
plea that it was necessary to the “‘success’’ of his 
administration. He signed into law a three-year 
extension of the reciprocal trade act which carries 
authority to cut tariffs 50 per cent below the rates 
in effect Jan. 1, 1945, in return for concessions from 


_» other nations. 


July 8—At Salina, Utah, a United\States soldier- 
guard shot and killed eight German prisoners of 
war and wounded 20 others when he opened fire 
with & machine gun on the tents where the Ger- 
mans were sleeping. 

_ July 10—At Fort Leavenworth, Kanw five former 
members of Rommel’s Afrika Korps were hanged 


» for the slaying of a fellow prisoner. The executions 


were the first foreign prisoners of war ever held in 
this country. 
uly 12—Conegress extended for a year, to June 
30, 1946, the life of the Fair Employment Practices 
Committee.—A railway train wreck on the Havana- 
Santiago line killed 27 or more persons. 

July 13—The executive board of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations adopted a resolution re- 
questing President Truman to adopt a national 
pase policy to eliminate wages below 65 cents an 


our, 

July 14—Ration points on butter were reduced 
from 24 to 16 points, effectives tomorrow—CIO 
United Rubber Workers at the Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Co. plant in Akron, O. ended their strike 
which began July 1. \ 

July 15—The Army Defense Command ordered 
the Pacific Coast dimout to end Aug. 1.—The 
French Ministary of Justice reported that the 
Government had decided to abandon the guillo- 
tine in favor of & more modern means of inflicting 
the death penalty. { 

July 17—Striking members of the Newspaper and 
Mail Deliverers Union in New York City decided to 
return to work and leave their case in the hands of 
ba Ep ne Wer ppt: eye me 

uly ayor LaGuardia signed in New York 
a bill extending the terms of Councilmen ties 
years to four years. 


July 19—The Army seized five Montgomery. 
units: in Chicago, pices the firm had failed 
obey National War Labor Board directions- 
trol of the Houston, Tex. rubber plant of 
Sinclair Oil Company was seized by the Gov 
ment on order of President Truman. Memb’ 
it bee Workers International (CIO) threate 
4@ strike. ~ 
July 20—The National War Labor Board r 
that the law under which it operates is sup 
to the anti-closed shop amendment to the Floris 
Constitution. The NWLB upheld a maintenance 
union membership directive from the Atla 
/ WLB in a case involving three Florida AFL uni 
in a paper mill. : P 
July 21—The 7232 ton Navy cargo carrier, Hay 
Mars, was launched at Baltimore, Md. 5 
July 22—Mayor LaGuardia in New York 
announced a plan for a medium rental ho 
project in Harlem at a cost of $7,584,000 to 


tion and Reconversion. 
uly 24—E. P. Carville resigned as Governo: 

Nevada and named Lt. Gov. Gail Putnam as | 
successor.—The Brotherhood of Railroad Tra: 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
demands with the railroads tor a 25 per cent 
crease in wages. . ig 
July 26—The Labor Party won a landslide -- 
tory in the British general elections. The election} 
resulted in the resignation of Winston Churchill’ 
as Prime Minister and the selection of Clement 
Attlee, Labor leader, to form a new Cabinet. Lab 
won 390 seats in Parliament out of a total of 64 
and against 163 held in the last Parliament. 

July 27—The Communist Political Associat: 
meeting in New York City, voted to disband 
to reorganize the Communist Party and to play 
“more aggressive role in*- combating fascism 
reaction.’-—Prime Minister Attlee announced th 
he would hold concurrently the posts of First Lo: 
of the Treasury and Minister of Defense. He @! 
named his new. Cabinet. ’ 
July 28—An Army B-25 bomber, fiying from Ne 
Bedford, Mass. to Newark, N. J. crashed in @ 
into the Empire State Building in New York 
915 feet above the street. Three occupants of 
plane, 10 persons in the building were killed ant 
25 were injured. The damage was estimated 
more than $500,000. It was disclosed that-Lt. . 
William F. Smith, Jr., after receiving advice 
LaGuardia Field, New York City, to land th 
decided to continued to Newark.—Bertram 
Campbell, who served more than three years 
Sing Sing on a forgery, conviction, was cl 
a signed confession of Alexander D. L. Thiel. 

July 29—The Communist Party announced @ four- 
man board to direct its affairs: William Z. Foste 
John Williamson, Eugene Dennis and Rober 
Thompson, who are also members of the nation 
board of 11 and the national committee of 55 th 
will determine policy.—The National Safety Coun: 
cil reported the country’s traffic death toll for the 
first six months of 1945 at 11,160, 1 per cent lowe 
than in a similar period in 1944. Sits. 

July 30—Premier T. V. Soong of China resigned 
as Foreign Minister and was named Vice Chairman” 
of the joint administration of the four government 


planned expansion programs calling for the expen- ~ 
diture of $9,200,000,000 in the next year with rail-_ 
roads and utilities prepared to spend an additional 

$1,500,000,00.—Field Marshal Sir Harold R. L. G. 
Alexander was appointed Governor General of 
Canada by King George. ‘ha 


1945—AUGUST a 


Aug, I—A jet propelled Army’ P-80 Lockheed — 
Shooting Star fighter plane flew yoge Dayton, O. — 
to New York City. a distance of 544 air miles, in” 
one hour two minutes; landing time. one hour 35. 
minutes.—Zionist leaders from Great Britain, the 
United States and Palestine called on the United 
Nations to recognize the establishment of a Jewish _ 
state in Palestine as ‘‘one of the fruits of victory.” 
nee Dated plates Renee oe Bae Oct. 8 
or its longest recess since kK ie House began 
its session July 21. ' : La 
Aug. 3—Secretary of Labor Sc 
“neither ind 
rant if we ar 
economy. I advance this 


ublic 


ey By et eae aaah a ad be 


Sroducis.—Canned! to 
juice, apeiruit- juice and bl 
fap t and orange juice were removed from the 
ition list and made point free. 
Aug. 5—The Hawaii Mars, the world’s largest 
yin - tama’ constructed at 2 cost of $2,000,000 sank 
“Ohesapeake Bay near Rock Hall, Md. when a 
fee ering ripped her hull. The boat was 


Aug. 6—Russia resumed diplomatic relations with 
inland and Rumania.—Argentina lifted the state 
E siege imposed in 1941. 
‘Aug. 9—Thb= second section of the Empire Builder; 
erack train of the Great Northern railroad, 
‘ashed into the stalled first section near Michigan, 
.D., killing 34 persons and injuring 56.—Liberty, 
weekly me, was purchased by the Atlas 
“ poration and associates for approximately $2,- 
Aug. 10—Fire swept through a war materials 
king factory in Detroit, Mich. killing 11 and in- 
wise §2—Branch Rickey, Walter F. O'Malley and 
phn &. Smith purchased 50 per cent of the stock 
2 the Brookiyn Dodgers baseball club, giving them 
soritroliing interest.—The first 1946 Ford car built 
h the east was run off the assembly lines at the 
dgewater, N. J. plant. 
Aug. 15--Parliament opened in London with an 
ddress from the throne outlining the program ‘of 
he new Labor Government. 
Aug. 16—Joseph C. Grew, Under-Secretary of 
ate, resigned and was succeeded by Dean Ache- 
on, assistant secretary on appointment by Presi- 
ent Truman. Mr. Grew, 65, has served 41 years 
ssthe foreign service. 
Aug. 1i—Two B-29 Superforts collided high 
oove Weatherford, Tex.; 18 airmen were killed. 
Aug. w announced the Soviet Union 
jould aindertake a new five-year plan covering 
Ine years 1946 to 1950 to develop an industrial plant 
eater than that of pre-war Russia. 
Aus. 20—University, college and high school 
essors went on a 48-hour strike in Argentina 
st the military Government. The strike was 
d to protest the deaths of four persons and 
ury of hundreds of others in street parades 
ating the victory over Japan. 
‘Aug. 24—A train derailment in Bolivia, killed 
5 persons and injured 53. 
Aug: 25—The Greek Government granted general 
imnesty and most political and civil war prisoners 


freed. 
2 Ge. 28--A tropical hurricane that lashed 300 
niles of the Texas Gulf coast blew itself out near 
ston, Tex., after causing damage of more than 
000.000 and 2 small loss of life.—Gov. Thomas 
wey, of New York State. handed a_full 
jon-to Bertram M. Campbell, a former Wall 
stock salesman, who had been unjustly con- 
d of forgery and had served three years and 
in Sing Sing prison. Mr. Dewey was 


The New York World 
pgram, a Scripps Howard newspaper, was active 


pardon. 
. 30—=A spark from a welder’s torch touched 
; the Kaiser Oregon shipyards at Port- 
id, Ore. that did millions of dollars of damage. 
\ ‘judge in the Superior court in Los Angeles, 
if. granted a divorce to Barbara Hutton, Wool- 
sh store heiress, irom Cary Grant, actor, on the 
Wmds of mental cruelty. ; 
g. 31—The Mutual Broadcasting System,” at 
equest of Senate and House leaders, broadcast 
reduent intervals 2 message calling Congress 
Session Sept. 5. Members of Congress were 
wire but the radio message was 
who might be away from 
d not receive the wire call. 


ot. I—A record 
on was set by 


of the time for the 4,640 mile trip —Lightning 
fire des 


_ Vt. 
gg ae Enrique Play Daniel, Archbishop of 


5 te-of Spain, in a pastoral letter. 
Be red Franco regime but denied 


+ the church favored totalita— 
d any church respon- 


Day, was computed at 361 . 
Press._Approximately 


ich 
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General Chronology—August, September 1945 
mand O-54 Skymaster flew from Tokyo to Wash- 


* . 
~ 721 


ington, D. C. in 31 hours 25 minutes ela) t! 
at an average ayers of 220 miles an ae ‘The 
plane followed the Great Circle route across the 


Cc. 

Sept. 4—France, Great Britain, the United States 
and Russia informed Spain that the international 
zone in~Tangier would be turned over to Belgium, 
the Netherlands. Portugal and Sweden for ad- 
ministration—Argentina recalled Osar Ibarra 
Garcia, its Ambassador to the United States. 

Sept. 5—Bernard M. Baruch urged the appoint- 
ment of a “‘works director’ immediately to avert 
disaster through what he called a lack of prepara- 
tion for ‘‘human demobilization.”—A B-29 Super- 
fortress flew from Iwo Jima to Spokane, Wash. in 
23 hours and 33 minutes for the 5,490 mile-trip, 
breaking the non-stop record for the distance and 
also for the overwater flights. The plane flew from 
Spokane to Washington, a distance of 2,086 miles, 
in. seven hours. The total time from Iwo to Wash- 
ington was 30 hours 33 minutes. 

Sept. 6—A concession for the development of oil 
resources of Ethiopia for 50 years was announced 
by the Sinclair Oil Corporation.—Police Commis- 
sioner Lewis J. Valentine of New York City resigned, 
to preside over “Gang Busters’’ radio show at a 
salary reported to be $50,000 a year. 

‘Sept. 7—An Eastern Air Lines plane, making the 
night run from Miami to New York City plunged 
into a dense swamp and exploded near Florence. 
S._C. killing 22 persons. £ 

Sept. 8—The Public Roads Administration in 
Washington reported that daily automobile travel 
increased 21 per cent and Sunday touring 36 per 
cent with the termination of gasoline rationimg 
but had not reached pre-war levels.—A B-29 
bomber from the Army base at Gulfport, Miss. 
crashed near Wedowee, Ala. killing 10 persons.—A 
Lockheed Constellation transport plane flew from 
Washington, D. C. to Burbank, Calif. in 8 hours 
39 minutes, averaging 272 miles an hour for the 
2,350 mile trip. 

Sept. 9—Airplane passenger fares were reduced 
to rates generally less than those for rail and 
lower berths. 

Sept. 10—A sculptured madonna and child _pre- 
sented to Vassar College in Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
in 1942 in memory of Felix Warburg was revealed 
after months of research to be an original, created 
in France about 1400. 

Sept. 11—A four-engined Nay bomber, which 
was being directed to safety by radio as one 
engine blazed, carried 14 men to death at the Naval 
Air Station in Miami, Fla. 

Sept. 13—By official decree Spain abolished the 
Palange salute, instituted by Generalissimo Fran- 
cisco Franco in 1937. 

Sept. 14—The Ford Motor Company halted all 
production at its plants throughout the country 
and laid off 50,000 workers. A company statement 
said the action was caused by “crippling and 
unauthorized strikes’ against companies supplying 
it with parts. The Automobile Workers Union 
executive committee, in Flint, Mich., moved to de- 
mand a 30 per cent nation-wide payrise under a 
threat of strikes. In Washington a labor erisis was 
feared before the labor-management conference. 
Benjamin Fairless, president of the United States 
Steel Corporation, said a union demand for @ $2.4 
day increase in wages could not be met without an 
inerease in the price of steel.—The British Trades 


Union Congress adopted a resolution urging a gen- 


eral 40-hour a week program in industry and & 
government housing program.—The Duke and 
Duchess of Windsor sailed from the United States 
for France.—President Truman arrived in Inde- 
pendence, Mo. for a week-end holiday, with his 
mother after a plane ride from Washington, D.C. 
The 1,003 mile trip was made in six hours 26 min~ 
utes with two stops, Paducah, Ky. and Scott Field, 


1. 
Sept. 15—Twenty European war veterans, home- 


ard bound, were killed in the crash on an, air- 
plar Mo. The crew of three 


at the age of 61._-German Communist and Boe P 


meetings in the American-occupied zone in Ger- 
many and pledged 2 rebirth of the Reich. 


Florida was done at the Richmond blimp 
miles south of Miasni, where three great hangars 
collapsed and burned, destroying 366 nes and 


25 patrol blimps with @ loss, between $30,000,000 


and $40,006, 008.—Attorney Generul Tom C.°0) 
yecommended to Congress the reorganization and 
subdivision of the Aluminum Company of America 
into a number of competing compenies as & means 
‘of spurring competition 
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g ; i Senate. A | 
Sept. 18—Secretary of War Stimson resigned and , which had been epproved by ae et ST 
President Truman named Robert P.- Patterson, the chief factor in the decision. ; 
Under-Secretary of War, as his successor.—Presi- a “a i 

dent Truman nominated Senator Harold H. Burton 

of Ohio, to the United States Supreme Court. The 
Senate confirmed the nomination the next day.— 
President Truman merged the Office of Economic 
Stabilization with that of War Mobilization and 
Reconyersion, removing Chairman William H. 
Dayis, and transferred the War Labor Board, 
United States Employment Commission and War 
Manpower Commission to the Department of Labor 
in. an effort to halt the spread of industrial strife. 
The resignation of Mr. Davis was accepted the 
following day—United Automobile Workers author- 
ized local unions to sign for less than a 30 per cent 
increase in wages if the companies agreed to an 
additional wage contingent on adjustments made 
with General Motors Corporation. 

Sept. 19—Three B-29.Superfortresses ended a 6,- 
645 mile trip from northern Japan to Washington, 
D. C. after their hopes of making the journey non- 
stop Were blighted when it became necessary to land 
in’ Chicago to refuel. The ships flew 5,996 miles be- 
fore they were forced to land. The first plane to 
land in Chicago was in the air 25 hotirs 43 minutes 
25 seconds.—Eric A. Johnston, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, was 
elected President of the Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors of America, Inc. succeeding Will 
H. Hays who resigned after more than 23 years 
Service. As ‘‘czar’’ of the movies it was_reported 
Johnson would receive $150,000 a year with $50,000 
as expenses.—Shirley Temple 17-year old screen 
actress. was married in Hollywood Calif. to Sgt. 
John Agar of the Army Air Forces.—An estimated 
250,000 Argentines rallied in Buenos Aires calling 
for the Government to resign and to give back to 
Argentina her lost rights and freedoms. The 
fayorite song of the demonstration was “‘God 
Bless America.’ : i 

Sept. 20—The Office of Price Administration in- 
creased the price of foreign silver imported into 
this country from 45 cents a fine ounce to 71.111 
cents, raising it to the level of the miximum price 
of domestic silver. 

Sept. 2l—Henry Ford 2nd, 28 years old, was 
named president of the billion-dollar Ford Motor 
Company on the resignation of his_grandfather, 
Henry Ford.—Domei, the Japanese hews agency, 
reported 100,000 persons were homeless and 1,068 
killed, 1,276 injured and 981 missing as a result 
of a typhoon that struck in Hiroshima prefecture 
Sept. 17. The report said 6,000 homes had been 
washed away and 50,000 inundated in the storm 
that swept through western Honshu. 

Sept. 22—Arthur W. Wallander, Deputy Chief 
Inspector, was named Police Commissioner for 
New York City, . 

Sept. 23—The Legion of Merit medal was pre- 
sented to Joe Louis, heavyweight = champion 
of the world (T/Sgt. Joseph Louis Barrow) at 
the New York Port of Embarkation. Maj. Gen. 
Clarence H. Kells, commander of the port, said: 
“Sergéant, Barrow you have made one of the 
greatest Contributions to the reconditioning pro- 
Sram for veterans from overseas.’’ The citation 
Said the award was ‘“‘for exceptionally meritorious 
conduct in the performance of outstanding services 
as a member of a group that toured Army C: Ss 
in the United States and the European, North 
African, Mediterranean and Italian theaters of 
operation.*’ 

Sept. 24—More than 2,000 office buildings in New 
York City were left without elevator service by 
a strike of elevator operators. Police estimated 
more than 1,500,000 persons were affected by the 
action. Included in the struck buildings was the 
Empire State Building, the world’s tallest structure, 
—‘Unecle Tom's Cabin,’’ once & powerful influence 
in correcting abuses against Negroes, was banned 
in Bridgeport, Conn. after protests from the 
Bridgeport Industrial Union, Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, Negro community leaders, the 
Communist party and the Bridgeport Pastors’ 
Association. The oer. Controller canceled a book- 
ing of a musical version of ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.”* 
—WNew Haven, Conn. banned the play the following 
day.—Two items from the Pranklin D. Roosevelt 
collection, one of them & valuable album of | 
Brazilian stamps autographed by President Getulio 
Vargas and Mr. Roosevelt disappeared from the 
$10,000,000 art and antique exhibit in New York 
City.—-Returns from the cantonal elections in 


man of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
and simultaneously abolished the Foreign Econo: 
Administration of which he had been S= - 
trator.—Lieut. Col. A. Peter Dewey, of Washin 

. C., was killed and Capt. Joseph Coolidge, 
New Hampshire, wounded in new outbr of 
rioting in French Indo-China where the nationalist © 
group is in revolt against return of French rule. - 
In rioting in Bombay, India, between Hindus and | 
peste 17 persons were killed and at least ‘ 
injured. 

Sept. 28—President Truman, by proclamation, _ 
asserted the exclusive right of the United States » 
to all mineral resources in the 759,000 square } 
miles of the ““Continental Shelf,’ running to an 
offshore depth of 600 feet from the United States 
mainlands, its territories and possessions.—A 
C-54 transport plane, winged its way from the 
Washington National Airport, starting a round= 
the-world flight on a regular timetable basis. The 
plane carried eight passengers. The take-off 
marked ‘the opening of a weekly 151-hour service 
by the Army’s Air Transport Command over @ 
23,000 mile route. The plane was officially named 
the *‘Globester.”” The plane reached Hamilton 
Bermuda, the first night, refueled and took off 
for the Azores.—President Truman nominated J. 


who attempted to rob the postmaster general, the 
constable was escorting a $20,000 payroll. t 


cluding elevator operators 
ordered back i? 


ew 
tial 


Prine. 


almost 10 per cent per capita. The al . 
i calorie ess total outoual 


was estimated cent below the 
france (held Sept. 23) indicated a shift. to the | 1935-1939 average but the increase tion 
left in which the Socialists were the heaviest | reduced it to almcst 10 per Cea A oe 
winners and the Communists stationary. The new | reported they were ready to start work on proj { 
Socialist Christian movement gained a heavy vote. | costing $1,404,570,465 for winter ands tke - 
—President Truman presented’ to Char! de | Time ired and clocks were turned b: ite re 
Gaulle, provisional president of France, a C-54{ to Standard Time throughout the country. the 
transport plane costing about $250,000 exception of Chicago where it was exte: qe aii 
a siarch on, Bunos tres in he ised revoleion, |» PY (eel ordinances a ao 
the revolu’ BEF o PR Dias ak 
was arrested with other military leaders at Cor. 1945—-OCTOBEB::: | - 20) gy 


doba after an attempt to. overthrow " 
Government failed. Th pen cs 
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a tance of about 1,200 miles, arriving 
ther 11:19 P.M. Eastern Standard Time.— 
Archbishop Anba Theophilus, Coptic patriarch of 
ver salem, was shot to death in the grain fields 
of Ban I Seuf Monastery in Upper Egypt. 

‘Oct. 2—The Giobester plane developed engine 
trouble on the homestretch flight across’ the Paci- 
© and was forced to return to Guam after it had 
d 315 miles on the route to Kwajalein.‘ The 
lane Teached Guam at 1 A.M. Eastern Standard 
Wme and left at 3;15 A.M. for Honoiulu, only two 
and a half behind schedule. The plane developed 
Magneto trouble and the No. 2 engine cut out 1,236 
miles from Kwajalein._Secretary of Agriculture 
‘Anderson disclosed that 1,600,000 tons of sugar 

been discovered in ports of Java and would be 
ladded to the Unitec Nations pool. It was expected 
hat United States share would shorten the period 
loi rationing here.—In Néw York City the name of 
tk Hh Avenue was changed to Avenue of the 
Americas when Mayor LaGuardia signed a bill 
making the designation official. 

Oct. 3—The world circling Globester transport 
Blane landed at Hickam Field, Hawaii at 2:30 
P.M., Eastern Standard Time, after a fast flight 
from Guam, with a stop at Kwajalein. The plane 
seipped a scheduled stop at Jo on Island, be- 
tween Kwajalein and Hawaii to make up lost time 

he 2/448 miles from Kwajaleim to Hawaii was made 
fm 11 hours 55 minutes. The Globster departed for 

Francisco at 4:30 P.M., Eastern Stanaard ‘rime. 
An Army transport plane fiew from Miami, Fla. 
SRE Calif., 2 distance of 2,355 miles in 7 


dock strike spread to eight ports,—The biggest and 
heaviest fleet of American warships ever to pass 
through the Panama canal started through that 
Waterway on return from its Vinheta the Pacific 
to keep Navy Day dates in home ities on Oct. 
27.—The Wilikie Memorial Building was dedicated 
in New York City, on the first anniversary of the 
death of Wendell L. Willkie as a ‘‘living center” 
for agencies fighting for his ideals —The United 
States Supreme Court denied a petition of The 
Associated Press for a rehearing of a 5-3 decision of 
last June 18, holding the membership bylaws of 
the news agency in violation of the Sherman 
Anti-trust Act. 

Oct. 3—While New York harbor was still tied up 
by a strike of longshoremen, troops unloaded the 
Queen , Elizabeth. Longshoremen, defying their; 
union leaders, had quit the big liner —Great Brit- 


2% to unload ships stalled there by the dock strike.— 
The Argentine military base of Campo de Mayo, on 
the outskirts of Buenos Aires, turned against Vice 
President Juan Peron and forced him to resign as 
Vice President, War Minister, Secretary of Labor 
and Social Welfare.—The Greek cabinet of Admiral 
_Vouigaris resigned. . 
Oct. 10—President Truman, speaking in Gilberts- 
ville, Ky., at the dedication of the Kentucky Dam, 
appealed for an end of industrial strife and said 
“We still have a few selfish men who think more 
of «heir personal interests than they do of the 
nation’s welfare. Now let’s all go home and go to 
work and cut out all this foolishness and make 
this country what it ought to be—the greatest na- 


¥s 53 minutes.—The port of New York was] Ul 
tion the sun has ever shone upon.”’ The President 


alyzed by an unauthorized waikout of 30,000 
jongshoremen who left more than 100 transports 
gud cargo vessels idle at their piers. 

"Oct. 4—The first flight in the first regular 
around-the-world air service was completed by 
‘the United States Army Transport Command when 
the Globester landed at the Nationa] Airport, 
Washington, D. C., at 9:42 P.M., Eastern Standard 
Mime. The final 2,500 miles from San Francisco 
‘to Washington was fiown in 3 hours. Lieut. Gen. 
Harold L. George, commanding general of the 
ATC, said it was “‘the fastest world flight ever 
at near the.earth’s greatest circumference.” 
ad flight covered 23,279 miles and was made in 
449 hours 44 minutes, including ground time of 

‘hours 21 minutes.—Students_and Argentine 
Ka fought pitched battles in LaPlata University, 
the police winning with the aid of tear gas and 
clubs. Two other Argentine universities refused 
y bow .to the military government’s ultimatum 
/ restore normal actiyities or be closed and 
oluntarily Suspended.—Fritz Kuhn, pre-war leader 
of the Nazi bund in the United States, who was 
feported. as an undesirable alien after serving a 
ted in Germany on arrival 


returned to Washington later im the day after 
a five-day trip through the South and Central 
States.—Two persons were killed during the release 
of 208 refugees from 4 detention camp near Haifa 
in Palestine. A British force attempted to search 
the Jewish quarter for hidden arms and illegal 
immigrants was forced to withdraw under attack 
by several thousand Jews.—Gen. Eduardo Avalos, 
was appointed minister of War in Argentina to 
succeed Col. Juan D. Peron. He led the movement 
against Col. Peron.—Louis F. Budenz, man 
editor of the Daily Worker, official newspaper 0 
the Communist party in the United States, re- 
nounced all connection with the movement and 
returned to the Catholic faith because communism 
“aims to establish tyranny over human spirit.’ 
Mr. Budenz’ wife and three daughters joined him 
in returning ‘‘fully to the faith of my athers”’ in 
a ceremony in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York 
City. Mr. Budenz has been appointed to the 
faculty of Notre Dame University, South Bend, 
Ind. in the Department of Economics. 

Oct. 11—A typhoon swept across Okinawa and 
the home islands of Japan (Oct. 9), leaving 43 U- s. 
Navy personnel dead, 30 missing and 49 injured. 
Seven Japanese prisoners of war also were listed 
as dead while 183 Japanese were killed in western 
Japan. The Navy listed eight vessels as sunk and 


refloated._—_The Daughters of the American Revyo- 
lution refused rental of Constitution Hall in Wash- 
ington to Hazel Scott, Negro concert pianist, citing 
its rules which forbade its use by Negroes.—Juan 
Antonio Rios, President of Chile, was received 
in Washington by President Truman,—Mass movie 


ors an nance and miscellaneous 
‘ers joined in a nation-wide show of strength 
tional Federation of Telephone Workers. 


r received a tumultuous wel- 


his mother. The 


i e, who was unaccompanied by the Duchess, and halted production.—-Building service employes 
i 


in New York City, whose strike ied up more than 
Tort puildings, won most of their 


indictment» for assault with intent to rape a 
| five-year-old white girl, was taken from an 
unguarded Madison county, Florida, jail and 
lynched. } 

Oct, 12—Canada announced @ reduction in per- 
sonal income tax of 16 per cent, effective Oct. 2. 


ives in’a day in the university strike. 
Other reductions were 40 per cent in excess profits 


‘Oct. 6—John L: Lewis, president of the United 
Hime Workers, rejected a request of the operators 
he : er production workers to return 

| work ending parleys to end the coal strike.—Presi- 
mie yuman acted as best man at the wedding of 


Government to the people. Earlier Farrell had 
accepted the resignations of all Ministers and 
Secretaries of State with the exception of the newly 
appointed Minister of War, Farrell also permitted 

é Army to place under arrest, Col. Juan D. 
Peron, who had been ejected as Vite President.— 
Dr, Nicholas Murray Butler, president emeritus 


“Dahl, Jr. in New York City, who until Harger’s 
disappearance shared a room with him. The dis- 
“Gisapmired body of Harger was found in waters 
i ent to New York after his disappearance.— 
tier Citrine, general secretary of the British 
Union Conference, was elected president by 
peuuive Comm: im aves of the World Federation 
fae Unions in Paris: 0. v.. 
Oct. ae Detroit was without a major work stop- 
se for the first-time in weeks as Ford and Hua- 
. med their. automob ie ciples were aes 
v h chai upp : - 
rere gs Tal ual 


rt 
jated.<— 


on 


Award for his “life-time contribution to friend- 
nip and understanding among the peoples of the 


c Hemisphere.” a 
bade Mie Gen. Eduardo Avalos, War Minister, 


, - Oct. I 
i 7 the Ministry of the Interior and Finance 
| tear ‘Vive Admiral Hector Vernengo, Minister of the 
Navy, took over the Ministries of Foreign Affairs, 


‘ 


d 

Sa ingurgent rank and , 
or “th. New... ol ity idle with 
remen "in Ney York Ct a ondon the 


ain, faced by a food shortage, ordered out troops — 


did not identify the selfish men. President Truman : 


300, mostly small, craft aground; 38 vessels were © 


of Columbia Yniversity, received the Americas . 


y. H ; f : 
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Justice and Education in Argentina and with Presi- 
dent Edelmiro Farrell estabished_ wnat alvunue- 
fo & three-man government.—In French-Indo 
China French troops kiliéd 100 Annamites and two 
Japanese in @ push west of Saigon against rebellious 
Nationalists. Three hundred Annamites were 
captured and will face trial—A struggle for con- 
trol of the New York waterfront between the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations entered the pier strike as 
members of the International Longshoremen’s 
Association (AFL) started a back to work move- 
ment. National Maritime Union (CIO) seamen re- 
ceived orders to walk off any ship where ‘‘phony 
longshoremen appeared to work as dock gangs.— 
In ‘Britain specially trained troops were rushed 
back from the Continent to unload ships to check 
@ mounting food shortage, notably in London. 
Oct, 14—The new two-man Cabinet in Argen- 
the universities.— 


tina issued decrees reopenin 
The Commonwealth of Massachusetts, under aecree 
of Gov. Maurice J. Tobin, took over operation. of 
the Eastern Massachusetts Street Railway on which 
a day-old strike of almost 2,000 traction employes 
had halted transportation of more than 500,000 
persons in 70 communities.—The Cataract House, 
oldest hotel in Niagara Falls, N. ¥., was destroyed 
by fire with a loss of $700,000. k 

Oct. 15—The port strike in New York City de- 
veloped into a fight for control of the waterfront 
between the AFL longshoremen and the CiO 
seamen, the latter ordering the men to shut off 
steam and to walk off ships if dockers appeared on 
the piers which they appeared to be doing in large 
numbers.—All political prisoners in Argentina were 
freed and more oppressive decrees were annulled by 
the new two-man Cabinet. The leader of the 
Communist party announced that it would be 
allowed to operate provided that it obeyed the 
laws and did not use violence to achieve its aims. 

Oct. 16—A state of siege was declared in Hun- 
gary “‘because murder and robbery are spreading 
throughout the country.”’—President Truman asked 
Congress to permit Puerto Ricans to yote on the 
question of independence, dominion, statehood or 
colonial status.—It was announced in Argentina 
that Col. Peron would be released from ‘‘protective 
custody."—Thousands of longshoremen returned 
to the docks in New York City. 

Oct. 17—Col. Juan Peron returned to power in 
Argentina in ‘a counter-offensive and ousted Gen, 
Equardo Avalos and Vice Admiral Hector Vernengo 
Lima who had assumed direction of the Govern- 
ment, President Farrell announced a new Cabinet 
had been named.—Archbishop Damaskinos, Re- 
gent of Greece, assumed the Premiership.—John 
L. Lewis, in a surprise move, called off the soft 
coal strike that had caused the loss of 13,000,000 
tons of fuel. 

Oct. 18—A general strike was called in Buefios 
Aires and pro-Peron mobs ruled after a night of 
shooting in which two were killed and 24 injured 
at the plant of the mewspaper Critica. Peron 
forces were in full control of Argentina with 
virtually the entire old Cabinet reinstalled. The 
United States has asked other American Republics 
to reconsider relations with Argentina.—The strike 
of longshoremen in New York was ended/on its 
18th day.—The Army relinquished control of the 
property of Montgomery Ward & Co. in Chicago 
and six other cities seized on government. order. 
Dec. 28, 1944. . 

Oct. 19—A revolt, led by young Army officers, un- 
seated President Isaisas Medina Angarita of Vene- 
zuela. After 24 hours of fighting President Medina 
surrendered to tae revolutionaries with some mem. 
bers of his Cabinet.—Field Marshal Carl Gustaf 
Mannerheim, president of Finland, turned the 
office over to Juho Paasikivi.—President Truman 
was inducted into the 33rd degree of masonry in 
the Scottish Rite Temple in Washington. 

Oct. 20—Fienting was reported in Venezuela be- 
tween revolutionary forces trying to. consolidate 
their power and national guard troops loyal to 
President Medina. It was reported more than 
309 had been killed and 1,000 wounded. Rehe! 
planes bombed Caracas.—President Farrell in 
Argentina completed the formation of a new 
Cabinet of military officers and three civilians, 
acceptable to Col. Peron. 

Oct. 21—Pope Pius, in an address to the women 
of Italy, said that women today have the ‘‘strict 
moral obligation in conscience”’ to go into public 
life, at least to the extent of voting; to hold back 
currents that threatened the home and to oppose 
doctrines that undermine its foundations. In 
the opinion of. an attache of the Vatican Secre- 
triat of State, it was the most important an- 
hnouncement issued on women during the present 
pontificate.—The revolutionary government of 
Venezuela, headed by: its ,provisional president, 
Romulo Bettancourt, appeared to be in control 
of the entire country. ~~ 24¥'s , 

-Oet.. 22—The Mongolian People’s Republic in a 
plebiscite. (Oct. :20): voted to’ break ties with Ching 
and. to. become-.anoindependent nation.—Premier 
Hansson and:Forelgn Minister Unden advised th. 
Swedish Riksdag to abandon its traditional neu- 
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where the percentage increase in average straight — 


_to correct inequities in wage rates or salaries; 


‘un ‘industry, designated: by. 
‘ministrator, which is. vesseniti 


ticn.—The Senate unanimously confirme Spee 
Braden to be Assistant Secretary of te 
Latin American countries.—The National. ium : 
Commission in Washington picked a site at Hast } 
Capitol Street and the Anacostia River for the : 
proposed $25,000,000 National War Memorial with 
a seating capacity of 177.000. u 
Oct. 23—The United States Steel Corporation res 
jected the demand of the CIO United Steel | 
Workers tor a $2-a-day wage increase affecting am 
estimated 1,000,000 employees of steel and re= 
lated industries. 7 
Oct. 24—The American \Federation of Labor 
executive committee ended the 33-week-old juriss 
dictional strike in Hollywood, Calif., between the 
International Alliance of Theatrical and Stage 
Employees and Moving Picture Machine Operato: 
The committee said it would settle jurisdictio: 
over the set dressers. : 
Oct. 25—A strike vote conducted among CIO 
employees of the General Motors Corporation im 
Detroit, Mich., showed 70,853 for a strike to gain 
a 30 per cent wage increase, 12,438 against and 
364 void ballots.—President Truman unfurled @ 
new Presidential flag. It carries the coat of arms 
of the Chief Exetutive with an eagle looking toward 
ae branch of peace, circled by stars of the 
tates. 
Oct. 26—The Wage Policy ‘Committee of 
United Steel Workers of America (CIO) autho: 
its officers to petition the National Labor Relations 
Board for a strike vote in its move for a $2-a-day 
wage increase.—The General Motors Corporation 
rejected the union’s demand for a 30 per cent 
wage increase.—Chrysler employees of the United 
Automobile Workers Union (CIO) voted 19,870 to 
2,359 for strike action to obtain a 30 per cent 
increase in wages.—The Curtiss-Wright Research 
Laboratory in Buffalo, N. Y. revealed the produc= 
tion of special fiying devices in the supersoni¢ 
field that had attained speeds of 1,400 miles an 


hour. ; 

Oct. 27—General Motors Corporation asked the 
United Automobile Workers (CIO) to join in @ 
petition to Congress to extend the national 40- 
hour work week from 40 to 45 in the war 
period. The Corporation suggested an average 
wage increase of six per cent to insure workers 
as much pay on shorter hours as it did Surin 
present conditions which provide a 50 per cen 
wage premium for five of the hours. 

_ Oct. 28—The United Automobile Workers. re= 
jected the proposal for a 45 hour work week. ; 

Oct. 29—Getulio Vargas resigned as president 
of Brazil and was succeeded by Jose Linhare 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Gourt. -Vargas hi 
ruled Brazil for 15 years.—Senator A. B. Chandler 
of Kentucky resigned to devote his full time to 
his post of baseball commissioner.—_New automo- 
biles were taken off the ration list—The Beth= 
lehem Steel Company rejected the demand 
peer Mage i Union (CIO) -for #* 

a y increase wages.—Approximately~ 13,000 | 
AFL and CIO machinists went on a joint stile 
in the San Francisco Bay area for a 30° per 
cent increase in wages. , <4: A a 
address 


can | 
as much for working 45 hours a week as un ; 


war time on overtime wages. He did not re =| 
mend a specific percentage formula, © He ~ fi 
4 


trality and to join the United Nations q Spruile f 


tf any cir- 
cumstances’ on the ground that “it would mean. 
He said wage . increases ~ 
were necessary to prevent deflation but warhead, 
against excessivé wage boosts. Labor, ‘he. asserted, 
must make its wake increases reasonable Bayt 
‘not demand more than an industry or company i 
can pay under existing prices and conditions. 
He added, “‘I am convinced that we must ger 
away as quickly as possible from government con- 
trols, and that we must get back to the free 
operation of our competitive system. Where wages — 
are concerned, this means that we must get back _ 
to free, fair and collective bargaining. “There was 
issued at the White House an executive order 
removing legalistic roadblocks in the way of three 4 } 
categories of wage rises as follows: “Increases 


time hourly earnings in the appr uni r 
January, 1941, has not ocuniee thane cits - 
increase in tne cost; of living between: 
1941, and. September, 1945. Increases | necessary 


among plants in'the same industry or | With: 
due regard=to normal ‘campeenive ccntignenieal 
Increases necessary to insure full - production~ im 
ted) b ne Cations ; 
oO weconversion 
in'-which. existing>wage..tates cor: sal a p 
adequate to the rec: tment of needed manpenen ; 
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Linhares worn in as Presiden 
‘and said ‘bn election would be Seid os 
a duled car ieee ee States granted 
qoela fait overnment in Vene- 
~ Oct 


niversary. No explanation was offered.—Native - 
olice and British troops were ordered to shoot caieert. 
we in Tripolitania after a surprise outbreak  ~ 

y Arab banas in which 100 Jews were kilied.— 
General Motors offered the United Automobile 
Workers a cost of living increase running from 8 
to 10 per cent which the union rejected._The ; 
United States Stee Corporation declined to con- 
tinue Wage negotiations with the union until the _ 
OPA passed on the industry’s request for higher 
prices.—A British jet plane established a speed 
record of 606 miles an hour.—Three officials of the_ 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., including 
Jack Nichols, a vice president, and a crew of five 
men were killed in the crash of a United States 
Army plane in Eritrea. : 

Nov. 8—Charges of unfair labor practice were 
filed against the General Motors Corporation by the — 
United Automobile Workers Union, which accused 
the company of bad faith.—Philip Murray, presi- 
dent of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
and John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine ee 
Workers, clashed at the Labor-Management Con-~ } 
ference in Washington when Lewis denounced the 
proposal of Murray’s to tie wages to ucts 
diving. costs. Lewis defended free enterprise an 
wanted the pay problem worked out on ashi@e to 


rationing ended at mianight. 

31—Four thousand Greyhound bus drivers 
coeet of the Mississippi and from Canada to Wash- 
‘ington went on strike.—United Automobile Work- 
ets (CIO) asked General Motors Corporation to 
feconsider its rejection of the union demand for 
@ 30 per cent increase in wages.—President Tru- 
man to set a maximum percentage for 
ose a imcreasés and said each case was individual 
a called for collective bargaining. A radio- 
@udience polling agency reported the Truman ad- 
‘dress was heard by 32,000,000 persons and that 
98.4 of all families whose radios were in use at 
the time tuned in on the address.—Booker T. 
eeeneton, negro educator and born a slave; 
Thomas Paine, Walter Reed and Sidney Lanier 
| Were elected to the Hall of Fame on the New 
York University campus. 


- 1945—NOVEMBER 


"Nov. i—Four B-29s flew from Japan to Washing- 

, D. C., an estimated flight distance of 6,544 
miles with a time of 27 hours 29 minutes for the 
Jead plane.—Terrorists in Palestine, crippled all 
Yailroad traffic, sabotaged communications and 
fought a pitched battle with the police in which 
“six were killed and eight wounded.—Archeo*ogists 
unearthed in Iraq, 400 miles north of Ur, the site of 
“the civilization of Abraham, findings placing the 
inning of civilized mankind between 5,00 and 
,000 B.C.; 2,000 years earlier than previous 
evidence has shown, Dr. Naji al Asil, Director Gen- 
al of Antiquities for the Iraq Government, an- 


-gonnced. 
"Nov. 2—Rioters smashed and looted shops of 
“Jews, stoned Jewish families, sacked and set afire 
-@ synagague in Cairo, Egypt. At least ten persons 
“were killed, three in Cairo and seven. in Alexandria 
"where there were similar disorders.— Viscount Gort, 
British EH Commissioner for Palestine, resigned 
| Because of ill health_—The Chinese city of Kweisul, 
“@apital of Suiyuan province, was reported under 
a tack by: 20,000 Communists.—A five hour work 
peoppece halted Western Union service in Detroit, 
a elphia, Hartford, Conn. and Providence, R. 
. The action was in protest against a four cents 
‘an hour wage increase granted by the National 
War Labor Board. 
"Nov. 3—Police in Cairo, Egypt suppressed a new 
outburst of anti-Zionist rioting with their clubs 
when rampaging mobs stoned shops and smashed 
windows. Palestine was quiet.—An Army transport 
' plane, carrying 21 passengers and six crewmen 
! mged into the Pacific about 450 miles east of 
' Honolulu. A search plane said it had spotted rafts 
| with persons aboard them. 
‘ov. 4—The British applied a tight curfew in the 
tallations.—Two giant 
transport planes were down in the 
fic between Hawaii and California. All 23 
rescued while on the 
have been killed, tent 


—Six Army fliers were killed in the crash’ 
planes of a Treasury department “Wings 0. 
tory’? air armada near Elmira, N. Y.—Iwo Navy 
planes crashed near Corpus Christi, Tex., killing 

22 servicemen. U 

Nov. 9—British forces shelled Surabaya, eastern 
Javanese naval base. Many Indonesians were e~ 
ported killed.—Ford Motor Company members of 
-the United Automobile » Workers (CIO) voted a ~ 
strike in support of their demand for a 30 per cent 
wage increase. ' 

_ Noy. 10—Six men were killed in the crash of an 
Army plane near Lebanon, Tenn.; five were killed 
when an Army B-25 crashed near Pruden, Tenn. 

Nov. 12—Cordell Hull, former Secretary of State, 
was designated for the Nobel Peace Prize for 1945 
for his work in laying the foundations for the 
United Nations Organization. The 1944 prize went 
to the International Red’ Cross.—Six hundred 
rabbis marched through Washingtorr leaving peti- 
tions at the White House, the Capitol and the i 
British Embassy for the admission of 100,000. Jews 
to Palestine—Commodore Dixie Kiefer, outstand- 
ing Pacific naval hero, was killed with five others 
in the crash of a Navy air transport plane near. 
Beacon, N. Y. “ i 

Nov. 13—-A mob of 1,000 sailors, officers anden- | 
listed men, ,stormed the Damon Tract residential 
district in Honolulu, stoning homes and smashing 
at least two automobiles in retaliation for unpro-) 
yoked attacks by civilian native Hawaiians, most of 
them of teen age.—Gan. Charles de Gaulle was 
elected President of the Provisional Government of 
France by the Constituent Assembly. y 

Nov. 14—Rioting broke out in Tel Avis, all . 
Jewish city in Palestine, and two persons were 
killed and 75 injured. Troops were called out to 
quell the rioting.—Forty-five manufacturers of 
artificial limbs were indicted on charges of con- 
spiracy resulting in nigh prices for crippled vete- 
rans.—General Motors gave salaried employes 
earning less than $500 a month a 10 per cent 
increase in pay. ' 

Nov. 15—General Motors offered a 10 per cent 
wage increase to the United Automobile Workers.. 
The offer was rejected. : 

Nov, 16—Gen. Charles de Gaulle offered to the 


if., to Washington, D. C. in 6 hours 
69 minutes, 1 minute 9 seconds under the record. 
ok @ plane averaged 351 miles an hour.—The strike 
BY drivers of the Greyhound bus lines spread to 


t 
The Labor-Management conference 
Washington and the delegates were 
an address by President Truman that 
formulated a ‘‘broad and permanent 
r industrial peace and progress’ they 
gress. The President out- 
b collective bargaining, im- 
partial machinery for reaching decisions whenever 
5 -saining failed, peaceful negotiation of contracts 
adjustment of disputes and the end of work 


assignments and at least_one major post. _ 
Nov. 17—international Harvester employes in 11 
plants in four States voted at a rate of five to one 
fo strike in demand for a 3° per cent increase in 
pay.—Charles G. Gossett resigned as Goyernor of 
idaho and was appointed United States Senator. 
Nov. 18—The OPA announced prices on new auto- 
mobiles. ,Chrysler, Ford and Studebaker were per- 
mitted slight increases and General Motors was 
ordered to cut prices.—The Zionist Organization of 
America, meeting in Atlantic City, N. J. voted to 
defy the British White is eat and transfer regu- 
lations and approyed a plan for the purchase of 
500,000 acres in Palestine.—A Pacific Greyhound 
Lines bus blew a tire 75 miles west of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, overturned and caught fire; six persons 


Nov. 19—President Truman asked Congress to act 
at once on a five-point health and social welfare 
program to give ell citizens ‘‘a full measure of 
opportunity to achieve and enjoy health.”* The 
President suggested compulsory health insurance 
a new plan for “payment of benefits to replace at 
jeast part of the earnings that are jost during sick- — 
ness and iong bayr Zee ae anon fie mee 
: 15 hours | present grants tates for construction 0 - 
al wee Spore he Fale, oxgenston of public health, maternal, and 
for the first time, did not | child health services and a plan for strengthening, 
ed Army parade during professional education and medical research. 
the “Red Revolution’ an- United Automobile Workers, CIO, asked. General 


i asor, 

private automobiles, trucks and busses to barricade 
“streets to the Ford plant where a strike is on.— 
“Hungary held the first free election in her history 


O'Dwyer, Democrat, was elected 
York City by the greatest majority 
ed by a mayoralty candidate.—Edward 
ected mayor of Detroit, Mich., 
Frankensteen, vice, president 
Workers, Who was backed 
‘on Committee.—A four- 
ort plane with 13 ASSeneers 


———_—— 
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Motors to declare whether it would arbitrate its 
wage dispute and gave the corporation 24 hours 
in which to rep.y.—in Indiana and Ihinois 16,000 
telephone workers went on strike for a $6-a-week 
increase in pay.—The French Constituent Assembiy 
gave Presiaent de Gaulle a new manaate to form 
a government of national unity.—An airplane of 
Continental Industries, inc. plunged into the Huda- 
son River in New York City with four persons, 
including Chester A. Boilies, chairman oi the 
board. All were believed lost. _ 

Noy. 20—The United Automobile Workers, cio, 
ordered a@ strike at the General Motors piant to- 
morrow after the corporation said that it would 
not answer the union’s demand for arbitration until 
Nov. 23. ~The Union deadline for an answer ex- 
pired at 4 P.M.—A B-2y9 bomber, commanaed by 
Col. Clarence S. Irvine and Lieut. Col. George S. 
Stanley, estabiished a new non-stop record by 
flying 3,198 mi.es from Guam _to Washington, D. ©. 
jn 35 hours 5 minutes.—A Dougias Skymaster of 


- the American Overseas Airlines tew trom Chicago 


_ States Employment Services 


‘ ov. 
jected the 


to London in 23 hours 50 minutes.—Llhe Census 
Bureati announced the popuiaiion of the country 
had passed the 140,000,000 mark.—Harvard Coliege 
announced a gift ot $1,500,000 from ‘thomas W. La- 
mont to buiid an undergraduate library.—The 
Greek @abinet of Premier Canellopoulos resigned 
and Themistocles Sophoulis, Liberal, was asked to 
form a new Government.—The Senate rejected, 35 
to 31, Presiaent Truman’s plea that the United 
be retained for at least 
a, year before being returned to the States. 

ov. 21—A strike was cailed by the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, ClO, which Union leacers said was 


96 per cent effective with approximately 180,0u0 


workers answering the call. About 140,000 others 
joined the cause because reconversion had not 
restored them to peace-time jobs, It was estimated 
the strike brought the total of idle in wage aisputes 
to between 462,000 and 625,000.—Transit employes 
in Washington went on their second wildcat strike 
and President Truman ordered the Government 
to take over and to operate the lines. President 
de Gaulle formed a new unity Government in 
France.—Al (Bummy) Davis, a welterweight prize 
fighier was shot to death in a tavern holdup in New 
York City. ‘ 

Noy. 22—A Labor Department: official said in 
Detroit that the General Motors strike would be 
over by Jan. 15, 1946. Union leaders called the 
statement ‘‘pessimistic.’’ ; 
—The General Motors Corporation re- 
UAW proposal for arbitration of labor's 
demand for a 30 per cent increase in pay on the 
ground that it was not asked to arbitrate but to 
abdicate control of the corporation. A previous 
wage rise offer was voided in the reply to the UAW. 
—A United Press survey revealed that the first 
peace time Thanksgiving since 1941 was marred 
by more than 100 deaths.—Bishop William T. Man- 

ng decreed that. Brig. Gen. Elliott Roosevelt, son 
of the late president, cannot serve as vestryman of 
St. James Episcopal Church, Hyde Park, N. Y., the 


- family church of the Roosevelts for several genera- 


tions. Bishop Manning explained young 
Roosevelt. ‘‘is 


not in good standing in the Epis- 
ocpal church.’’ 7} 


Nov. 24—Anti-Semitic riots broke out in Buenos 
Aires as supporters of Col. Peron invaded the 
Jewish quarter of the Argentine capital to beat 
defenseless persons and wreck their shops.—The 
death toll of three-days rioting in India resulting 
from the trial of members of the Indian National 
Army rose to 37 as 26 were injured in a new 
outbreak in Bombay.—United Automobile Workers 
leaders accused General Motors of aiming for ‘‘in- 
dustrial economic dictatorship’ in the country.— 
Ferruccio Parri resigned as Premier of Italy and 
warned his successors against civil war and to be- 
ware of resurgent fascism.—The strike of long 
distance telephone operators in Illinois ended. 

Nov. 25—United Automobile Workers requested 
General Motors to resume hegotiations and urged 
@ meeting ‘“‘at the earliest possible date’’ with 
Federal conciliators ‘‘allowed full participation” 
and that the press and radio be permitted to attend 


Gypsum, The Rock With 900 Uses 


Source: Gypsum Association 
900 purposes in many fields, gypsum is |: 


Serving ] 
one of the world’s most versatile materials. Used 
4,000 years ago by the Egyptians as wall plaster, 
it is still used in more than 90 per cent of all 
present-day plastering. At the same time, it has 
proved to be the best material for casting accu- 
rate metal parts for precision instruments; an 
excellent fertilizer for such crops as legumes, 
hay and peanuts; an economical fireproof building 
board; the most common material for casts to 
correct broken bones; -and.enters into the produc- 
tion of paper, plate glass, Portland cement, cray+ 
ons, matches and hundreds of other things. 


General Chronology—November, 9194555 


F aux 


\ 


the sessions.—President Truman flew to G: 
view, Mo. to see his mother on her 93rd anniversa 
and then revurned to Washington.—Returns fron 
the eiection in Austria inaicated that the C 


and Peopie’s parvies rece.ved 

votes.—_Two poiice stations near Tel Aviv i 
Pa.estine were bombed in reprisal for the arr 

of Jewish immigrants landing illegally. Twenty _ 
constabies were injured and a curfew was oraered, 

Nov. 26—General Motors rejected the pro 

of the United Automobile Workers to resume nego= 
tiations and said it would not arbitrate prices ; 
profits. At the same time a company accused 
UAW workers of illegal pickering.—Washingto: 
Sent a note to Moscow suggesting the witharawi 

of all foreign troops from iran by Jan. 1, ne 
months ahead of scheduie. The Tehran conferen 
guaranteed Iran iis inaepenaence.—At leas seve ae | 
Jews were killed and 45 injured m clashes 
british troops in the Sharon Valley in Palestine 
as they searched for persons responsibie for nav: 
oiown up two guard stations near Tel Aviv: 
school bus hit a rock and dived into a lake ne 
Cheian, Wash.; 15 school chilaren and the driver 
jost their lives.—Empioyes of Montgomery War 
went on a ‘‘national aemonstration”’ strike to iore 
the company to accept coliective bargaming. 
Strike ended* Dec. 1—TYhe aircraft carrier 
Champiain made the 3,300.3 nautical mies < 
Cape Spartel, near Gibraltar, to the Chesapeak 
Bay sea buoy near Newport News, Va. in four da 


eight hours 51 minutes, averaging 32.048 knots. 4 


plane crossed the Atlantic in six hours 45 minutes, 
fhe piane fiew from Gander, Newfoundland, 


1 
{ 


"2 | 


ie gp So Eire at an average of-297 miies an hour, 
Nov. 27—Telegraph service in the Ne | 
metropolitan area was curtailed for three noues / 
Wena ok sage empioyes left their jobs to 

ee 

nar sbpeat g to protest a War Labo: =| 
ov. 28—United Steel Workers, CIO, voted fi ; f 
one, for country wide strike in their demand tm | 
a $2 a day increase in pay.—The Ford Motor | 
Company suggested a $5-a-day penalty to be paid 
by the union for each employe engaged in an un- — 
oe Big neie Fieid, publisher of | 
C » Was eiect Oo an mem- — 

bership in the Associated Press pat gas ae 


Nov. 29—Presiden 


he 
which opened in 
without an 


least 34 dead 
Office of Pri 
increases of 


ority for 
the ceiling ‘ries. 


“tft 


2 
- 


Gypsum’s extensive usefulness 
ba he WI ay | a big aie ae 
igh ated - ; i 
$70,000,000. By ar SeRURM ERS 5 
‘ypsum is one of the world’s, most ple mas 7 | 
terials. A non-metallic mineral, it is ceo 
rope, Asia, Australia, Canada, Alaska South’ ra 
ica and 16 of the United States: Arizon 
fornia. Colorado, Iowa, Kans; - chiean 
tana, Nevada. New ork. Ohio, Oklahoma, 


Dakota> Texas. vies ioe 


U * 
cording to the Gypsum 


de its 
ae 


Nenu Deaths Duchy Ids co he ae 
Death Roll of 1945 


Blanton, oo, (36), ex-ba * | 
a Spee = seball player;; Norman, | 
Block, Frederick (); Austrian composer; New 
Blons. sand t  Atre a 
ozis. eut. Afred C. (26), 1 
Mountains, France, Jan. ge) ue ie * 
Bogert, George H. (80), artist; New York City, 
Dec. 13, 1944 
Bong, Major Richara (24), Pacific air ace; Bur- 
bank, Calif., Re 
Bose, Rash Benasi (—), leader of anti-British | 
movement oiee * Indians in Japan; Tokyo an- 
nounced, Jan 
Botwinik, ‘Berle (o), writer; New York City, Aug. 


29. 
Boudet, Edouard (58), playwright; Paris, Jan. 175 
Bovard, Oliver K. (73), editor; St. Louis, Mo.. 


Nov. 3. 

ec i coe Warren E. (53), educator; Detroit, Mich., 

Bowditch, Nathaniel I. (79), scientific farmer: 
Framingham, Mass., April 

Boynton, George * (90), portrait painter; New 
York City, Jan. 

Brennan olgye A. té1) ), track promoter, New York 
City, Nov. 2 3 

se Hoger (64), baseball star; Toledo, Os 

Brewster, Brig. Gen. David Ss. (57), Marine 
Corps veteran of both World Wars; Bethesda. 
Md., July 10. 

Bright, Mrs. Golding (84), author, (George Heger- - 
ton), Crawley, England, Aug. 

Briscoe, Benjamin (78), automobile manufacturer: 
Dunnellon, Fla., June 2 

Brock, Gustev Frederick %64), artist; New York 
City, Feb. 4. 

pee ae Charlies A. (72), author; Brooklyn, 


b. 

Brook,. Dr. Warner F., (65); economist; New York | 
City, May 29. 

Brooks, Bryant B. (88), ren Wi of Wyoming; ~ 
Casper, Wyo., Lec. 

Brown, Albert, C. (8), aieerery agent; Whitney 
Point, N. Y¥., Sep 

Brown, Thalia x. ° 3), founder’ of American 
Woman’s Association; New York City, Feb. 6. 

Browne, edward d E. (17), ex-Congressman; Evans- 


Abbott, Rev. H. P. aidh (63), -Episcopa! bishop; 
mn igion, Ke. “aay 

e 5 cealiid st 
angus City, May 12. : “ep aptl 2 hy 
aa (87), sculptor; New, York City, 


Adams, Dr. Jesse E. use). educator, author; Lex- 
ingion, Ky., March 9 
‘Ainley, Henry 1 Hinchcliffe (66), English actor; Lon- 
aon, Saag 1. 

r. Fred H. (68), orth yi 
‘ Bee, bie ea 4 ) rthopedic surgeon; New 
: aoe. Ezra iy (79), rail executive; Philadelphia, 


@., June 13. 
inder, Mrs. Henry Martyn (74), Outdoor 
‘Baa, Nov. 22 Association president; Baltimore, 


Mrs. Warder Clyde (54), author; Chicago, 


30. 
, Walter Cleveland (68), dustrialist; N 
“Allerdi City, Nov. 13. hig mimes tapes te 
rdice, James J. (54), new e 1; N 
York City, June $ , op Sana Phe 
ane, 3 Brother sz), educator; New York City, 


‘Appleton. Charles W- $20). former city magistrate; 
enwich, Conn., 10. 

= leton, Robert (a0): av sx-publisher: North An- 
7% ver, Mass., Jan. 19. 

tinita, fioeamacion Lopez), (47), dancer, 
rt Chee York City, 24. 

| Armetta, Henry ep actor; San Diego, Calif., 


tkinson, Gen. Homer (96), Confederate veteran. 

Petersburg, Neco March 31. 

Wi Rev. Julius Walter (85), ex-Episcopal 
of Arizona: Washington, D. C., April 10. 
rt. 8. Josephine (i1), health expert; New 

et Bry edgsi 3 J. (79) logist; E 

: ir. ee . , archaeologist; Eustis, 

- Florida, M 

nning, Liewt. ‘col. Kendall (65), author; Balti- 

Md., Dec. 26, 1944. 
George (80), stage actor; Hollywood, 


illiam BR. (78); publisher; Greenwich, 


Feb. 8. 
Barr, George 5. (71), ex-State’s attorney; Hart-| _ ton, Tl.. 23. 
"> ford, Conn., Jan. 26. ; Browne, iiarold F. (55), industrialist; New York 
Bartok, aay (64), composer/ pianist; New York City, Feb. 15. 
Bruneau, em ea te tennis player; South- — 


ampton, L. I., Au 

Bryan, Charles W. C8), aex- Governor of Nebraska; 
Lincoln, Neb., March 

Bryant, Judge ees “H. (68); Malone, N. Y.-. 


Sept. 4. 
Buck, C. Austin (78), steel executive; Bethlehem, 


first enlisted marine 
Ape bea pt Honor; on Iwo 


Pa., July 13. 
Buckner a. Lieut. Gen. ‘simon Bolivar (58), 
pousenge of U. S. 10th Army; Okinawa, 
Bull, pect me (51), cartoonist, painter; Stowe, Vt., 
Sep 
eoaucy, Thomas C. (64), gh) tennis champion; 
of National Oarsmen 


Ithaca, N. ¥., 


author; 


Los Angeles, Calis Oct 
Burke, Henry (68), head 
Association; Bhiledelphia, Pa., March 18. 
Burke, Thomas (59), novelist; London, Sept. 22. 
Burpee, Col. Charles B. (85), editor; Hartford, 


Conn., May 13 
Burton, Nat ¥(43), song writer; Hollywood, Calif.,~ 


March 21 
Busby, Dr. Archibald rapt (69), radiologist; New 
Canaan, Conn., April 2 
Bush, yes T. (65), banker; Wilmington, Del., 
May 
Buttboten, Ter! J. (55), magazine official; 
Se) ue (70), foreign correspondent; New 
arch 
ae Gena, (Bi), submarine engine ex- 


% “Conn., May 21. 
pert; New London, : Ellsworth, Me.. 


16, 
Robert ae actor, author; New 


(56), 
fity, Nov. r 
Ghai ), inventor; New York City, 
7 
Samuel’ as nage er Mormon leader; 


ae alt | “take City, U reh 8. 
a ary (63). ‘author, aaitor: Stamford, Conn., 


met, ‘Otto (64), ‘art collector; New York City, 
1 
, Edward W- 70), paleontologist: Stoning- 
Conn., 

‘on, Dr. "George sicker (80); archaeologist; 


ge Mass. 24. 
» John B. “G), industrialist; Chicago, 


Aug. 14. 
caider, A. Stirling (74), sculptor; New York City. 


6. 
cade. kee M. (76), ex-Senator; Brooklyn. 
Y., 


arch 3. 
pewanits Laurence E. (72), formes department 


re owner: New York City. July 24. 
calies, Sagt Sa rs E es (68), vx-President of 
Mexico; Mexico 
Cameron, Sir - le He Bast (80), painter, etcher: 
sen oetl sngréw *), golf professional; Chester. 


am, ‘adolf eatin (86), Pilsen, Czecho- 
Campbell, “a 
Pa., Jun 


‘a, announced July 
eval. “Philander (76), engineer? Belmar, N. J., 


oe John aed (58), railroad git Clin- oandler,, Jr fe, Barkiel 5. ay ex-Congressman, 
ans ir. Walter Brédtora (73), neurologist; 


Cannon, Dr. 
niki 


Fra N, we Oct. 1. 
for arn, Haid, ap Phys (81), landseape expert; 
ew York Gity, Sep 

LS “Net Jennie Prince (os winter, composer; | Carlin. Francis (62), poet; New York city, March 
lew ve City. ‘Sept. : ; i. Fi 


a 


- 


7 


I roan a 4 i arte Een 


Geores A A, &), News Syndicate editor; New 
07 


Mork 


Person, ‘ohn BS %69), landscape painter; New 

ork ae ee 20. 

Garr, Emily (74), artist, author: Vancouver, 
nada, March 2. 


Carroll, Frederick A. seg American Red Cross 
commissioner: Paris, Oct. 

Carroll, Lauren (58), ‘ee “Poughkeepsie, Nudes, 

are. 

Carroll, Richard T. (Dick) (61), former major 
‘leagues baseball player. Cleveland, Ohio, Nov. 

Cea ia (88), engineer: Chicago, July 

Gay! George (86), architect; Buffalo, N. Y., 

5. 

Oar. Miss Kate {aD meet of Horse Show 
vent sae Feb. 9. 


aha authority; 
14, 


agate Br. Ernst (70), author; New York City, 
Apr: i 
Castle, Brig. Gen. Frederick W. (36), Air Force 
leader; Liege, Belgium, Dec. 24, 1944. 
} Chandler, AS ve (71), automotive pioneer; 
Cleveland, O., Feb. 
Chandler; Rear’ ene Theodore E. (51), killed 
ne potion in operations around Luzon; announced 


Chapin, Simeon Brooks (19), banker; Pinehurst, 
N. C., Jan. 3. 
‘Chapman, ae Frank (81), 
York City, N 
= ee Watam Geraba (68), author; Chicago, 
“ charfen Dr, Sabastian (78), 


ornithologist; New 


former rector of 
University of Paris: Chambery,, France, Feb. 8. 


Chartiwood, Lord (80); biographer; London, Feb. 3. 

Chatfield-Tayior, Hobart C. (80), author;’ Monte- 
cito, Calif., Jan. 16. 

Cheatham, Maj. Gen. B. Frank (7%), former 
ce eee General; Denver, Colo., Dec. ' 

Cheney, Boe Louis R. Gs) industrialist; Hart- 
ford, Conn., Cec. 17, 


Cheney, Russell (63), Beiiteg: "Kittery, Me:, July 12. 
Chickering, William H. (28), war correspondent: 
Lingayen Gulf, Philippines, Jan. 6. 
Chittenden, Alice Hill (—), ex-head of ee 
Republican Club; New York City, Oct. 2. ‘ 
ae Laura (80), actress; New York City, 


Clark, Mrs. Harriet E. (94), a fy va Endeavor 
founder: Newton, Mass., Sept. 
4RSe Guy 3) £82); professor of fine arts; Mont- 


gre Janes ‘= TG). editor; New Rochelle, N. Y., 
ri 

clark ae S. (62), composer; Princeton, N. J. 
; an 


iiss nage C. (4%), lawyer; New York City, 


are 
oe eam (93), publisher; White Plains, N. Y., 


we (pe oe ios GD, ex-baseball player: 
‘0. 


14, 
ag Wilttes ‘Wh Pestoks New York City; April 


' Clarkson, Albert Jay. i), Tailroad executive; 
Yonkers, N Jun 
Claypool, Gen, soba *eriiton (98), 


clergyman; St. 
Louis, 'Mo., Jun 


Clendening, Dr. Logan (60), writér; Kansas City, 
Mo., Jan. 31, 
Clews, Mrs. Henry (93), paver in New York 


society; New. York 


City, May 
Papomn 


Charles (93), British: oneal: London, 
Nov. 23. 


Cohen, Rabbi Samuel Mm, (59), executive director 


of the ae Synagogues of America; New York 
City, Aug. 


Soloman, Maj ‘Gen. Frederick W. (66), governor 
ee S. Soldiers Home; Washingt ton, D..G.,, 


Seu 
Colladay, Rev. Samuel R: (76), E iscopal leader; 
Hartford, Conn., Maren ai essa si omy 
Condon, Dr. John’ F, (Jafsie), (84), intermediary 
= po aabergh kidnapping case: New York City, 
Conlin tiugrtie Glass) heat y Jimmy (48), actress: 
' Hollywood, Calif, y 12, 
Connolly, Joseph Vv. (50), president of International 
News vara? King Features; 
conway, Thoms 7 F, £56), ex-State official; Platts- 
Coolidge, john (29), author, artist; Boston, 


a Pe editor, critic: New Ro- 
Corbett, Lambert i 0). ‘dean at University of 
aine; Bangor. Fe 


pee tte Smith, Was pr (67), author; Margate, 
England, Jan 


Corbin, William x (81), State tax commission 
ex~football Star; 720; St Conn., April 14, 7 


. 


chelle, N. Y., 


| craig’ tien’ itttent. (id) Setormnar sarmy Chief 


New Rochelle, | Dol 


ct. 10. 
. Dr. James, W. (81), educator; Washin 
ton, C., e 9, j 


{ 

Staff; Washington, D. C., July 

Cramer, Boris (84), painter: near Moscow; EF 
1945. 4 

Cramer, Dr. eit nay: (67), cancer specialist; D 
ver, Colo., Aug t ¥ 

Crankshaw, Capt. Orrin (34) medical offi 
former Yale teacher; Germany, Feb. 23. 

Craven, Frank (65), actor; Beverly Hills, calif, 
Sept., 1. 

Crawford, Lindsay (76), secretary of Foreign 
Trade Council; New York City, June 3: 

Crawford, Merritt (67), publicist; Brooklyn, N. Yue 
Aug. 11. 4 

Ste: eres (28), Los Angeles, Calg 
Dec. 9. 

Crimont, wen * Joseph R. (87), Bishop of Alaska: 
Juneau, Alaska, May 20:. 

Crocker, Frank Longfellow (69), attorney; South-— 
ampton, L. I., June 16. 

Crown, > Maj. J James E. (69), editor; New Orleans, 
La., 

Crow, Carl (6), author; New York City, June 8. 

Crownfield, Gertrude (68), author; New York City, 


June 
n William C. (70), banker; Chicago, Ill. & 


Eohetaes 
June 7. 

Cunningham, Capt. Harold A. (61), skipper aa | 
Leviathan; New York City, Sept. 1. 

Curtin, John 60), Australian Dime Minister; 
Canberra, July 5 


actor; 


Curtis, Charles M. (85), Ex-State Chancellor; 
Granby, Mass., April 15. r : 
Cutler, Carl Gordon (72), artist; Newtonville, 


Mass., March 2 t 
Disloig, J. Victor (61); ex-judge; Newark, N. J., | 
ay 6. ; 
Dammann, Rey. Mother Grace Cwwardin (72), 
President of Manhattanville College; New York 
City, Feb. 13. 
qa’ Anntinzio de Montenevoso, Ugo Venier (57), ede "> 
Mussolini Propaganda Unit in New York; Ne 
York City. Jan. 17. 
Bees Dezso (59), composer: Denville, N. oo ¥ 
pril 4 
a’Arvilte ‘Colette (42), Soprano; New York City, 
ec 
Dabney, Dr. Charles William Mee historian, edu> 
cator; Asheville, N. 
Darby, Col. William Orlando. Gh, 
First American Ranger Battalion; 
in Italy, announced May 1 
Darlington, Dr. Thomas (86), 
Tammany; Forestburg, N. Y., 
Davis, Dwight - (66), former ocuetane of War; 
Washington, C., Nov. 28. 
Davis, Fay UNErs, Gerald Lawrence” (72), actress; 
Exmouth, bg a Feb. 26. 
Dawes, Edwin M . (72), painter; Los Angeles, Calif., 


Marc 
Dawson, Rev. Jerome’ (53), Head of Friars. juinone ; 
Dawson, Lord (79), King’s physician; Lo 


killed in action 


in Eastern States; New York City, June 
March 7. 4 


Dawson, Dr. Martin H. (48), pioneer in peni- 
cillin; New York City, April 27. 


pee. ‘ysatharine (54), playwright; ‘New: York: 

y, 

De Blois, Dr. Austen Kennedy (78), author, ‘edu 
cator; Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 

De Forest. ae ;Alired V. (56), engineer: Marlboro, 


N. A 
De Rothschild, Baroness Nelly (58), 
banking family: New York City, 
Decies, Lady —, former Ann Trevorn Taro niiee x 
from St. Lucia, British West Indies, April 4.) 
pasdele: Maturin L. (44), stockbroker: New 
ity, ug. A 


Pie Margatet W. (87), novelist: Boston; 
ee 
iz 


Heras Mrs. Theresa O. (64), author? 


ew York 
Denny, ae ies i), war correspondent: Des” 
Moines, Ia., 


pig Charles’ ae ; former United States Senator; 


member “oF 


on, O., 
Dickson, {Gloria "Gay. 
fen 


peion, er oeees Bie Borie 
moghue eve rit: ah : 4 
Aare ay. 60), jockey; London, ; 


Dovelas, sGroree W. (80), editor; Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dowling, John - 67), express i 
Cale err = ), exp offic! al; pre 
Pee Pies 


“fe Y. 
: LORS exe Presi t oe 
Ainet | West A Goh be se fet ee 
sculptor; Wim 


Ete < 


. 


C., Jun 
organizer of. the. | 


Grand Sachem of | 
ug. 23. 


actress: Hollywood, Calif... 4 


a 


ip, Al .(54),. song writer; New. York City., 


lley,. Frank A.. ey Se ges + of Unit 
Bete tiara (as); slarnucse Be ce 
« Marquess ai : 
eae Moreh i. q! to) Dufferin and Ava; 
a, Lieut. Bernard C. C. owner of Duffy’s 
Bey eS ph cadimed Jan. 
Duniway, Dr. Clyde A. (78), 
~Palo Alto, Calif., Dec. DY } 
Dunlap, Renick Ww. (72), former assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture; Chillicothe, O., March 2. 
ast Robert A. (83), ex-moderator of Presbyterian 
General Assembly; 


Charlotte, N. C., Feb. 21. 
Pepine gham, Jabez E. (78), civic leader; New York 
City, 
Dunsmore, 


April 29. 
_ Sept. 30. 
Duran 


5, gatucator, author; 


John W. (89},, painter; Dover, N. J., 
. te, ‘Oscar (75), Italian-Am 
“als eam PAS. ) erican leader; 


Duryea, Peter (85) *rottin 
> , g horse breeder; 
“Daomt City, Dec. 20, 1944. 
wiomba, Rey. Maxim O. (64), Dean of Russian 
Orthodox Cathedral; New York City, Jan. 8. 
oo Richard B. (69), scientific research export; 
ee ee awe = 
ES) rig n. C auaius 3), 96th Division 
bis Aide; Okinawa, June 1 6 
Ebersole, J. Pranklin (so), banker; Belmont, Mass., 
all, Dr. David Linn (76), Harvard ex-dean; 
Cambridge, Mass., Aug. 12. 
eearcs: Gus (66), song ewriter; Hollywood, Calif., 


Nov. 
ees Church offi- 


New 


“mdwaras, Dr. John R. (73), 
cer; Washington, D. C., 
an, James F. (65), public administrator; 


pee ome City, May 
eth, See i. “s3), prohibition leader; Had- 
New York 


New 


~~ donfield, Feb. 
Eliot, Dr. Bligworth 2. (81), historian; 


_ City, Nov. 
Gen. Sir Hugh (5). commander in World 


_ Elies, 
London, July 1 


War I; 
o oe ph Waterbury (88). ex-Mayor, lawyer; 


| -Sprinfield. Mass., Sep 
ae saa aor aa Rahn tsa). “penologist; Trenton, 
n, Edward ete pioneer in photo-engraving; 
york yan Te 
62), pionesr in radio-tube industry; 


kine, B 
pe at , June 2 
=, Charles E. (88), Santina Santa Monica, 


(66), inventor; 


(Mrs. Marie Manning cage 
C.,- Nov 


columnist: Washington, D. 
‘arnsworth, ‘‘Bill’’ Milton S. (60), 


agaitor: New York City, July 10. 
John H. (80); Minor Leagues official: 


; May 17. 
: “ea “Mrs. Edith Gear (61), former 
New sok City, May 
eco. jrerey H . (74), actress; qeantucket, Mass., 


“June 
cena. Prince Louis (56), of Bourbon-Orleans, 


member of Termer the houses of France and 
; ete Jun 
ir: “sociologist; Saint Johns, 


ag iy, 
Jonn Cc. (79), founder Plcrtey 


guson, Dr. 
suiversity: Clifton Springs, N. 
“Scott (67), ex-Congressman; Oklahoma 


City, Okla., June 9. 
Chey, arthur Davison (62), poet, author; Hudson, 


ey 30. 
Sisine Maward (65), actor; Hollywood, Calif., 


sing. 
aly, “Horace H. (73), financier; New York City, 


h 1 : 
ay, "viscount (69), British jurist; Redhill, Eng- 
; , gune Pe 
and, Emil § AY authority on China; Tien- 
. Feb. 

: ans (83), chemist, Nobel Prize win- 

ners perne, Switzerland, announced April 
een 1S Ue), tire firm founder; Springfield, 
sass, Nov George Walter (73), educator; Fram- 

Mass., Oct. 10. 

(29), explorer, ge0o- 


Sa ook Ge 
Gs) song writer; Pittsburgh, 


oat Ooi (95), inventor; Devon, Eng- 
ei F (61), A. F. of L. vice-president; 
G8, hotel operator; Greenwich, 

ee 5 kao writer; Boston, Mass., July 
ir, ae Wharton (68), editor: Forest Hills, 
R eee it CH a55),: lawxers banker? Boston, 


Grosse Point, 


By 
‘Mich., Sept. 
Pe ax, Beatrice 
(70), 


ee a 


Notable Deaths During 1945 


4 | Y 
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eepilnons, = Andre (65), architect; Brooklyn, N, 
Fox, Dr. Dixon Ryan (57), President 
College; Schenectady, oe Ya tan. 30. oe UmoR 
Frank, Dr. Bruno (58), expatriated German author; 
hice Mg Slee Calif., June 20. 
s a 30), Ww 
Sor ak does. (30), war correspondent; Belgium, 
Fraser, Leon (55), banker; North Granville, N. Y¥:, 
April 8. 
Frenssen, Gustav (82), novelist; Barlt in Holstein, 
Germany, reported April 19. 
Friday, David (68), economist; Washington, D. Cc 
March i6. 
Friden, Karl: M. (54), inventor; ahs. Calif., 
April 29. 
ie’ Willard C. (45), 
20, 1944 


Purnald, Rev. ‘Dr. Henry Natsch (70), ex-director 
of Presbyterian religious education; Riverdale, 
N. Y., poor 
~ =k; Tokar (80), ex-diplomat; Summit. 


og sen 
Gates, "Sami! R. (75), composer; Boston, Mass:. 
Galiaudet, Edson F. (75), engineer; Pine Orchard, 

Conn., July 1. 
Eels 7 of Savannah, Ga.; 


Gamble, Thomas (—-), 
leader in child study; 


Chattanooga, Tenn,, July 
Gans, Mrs. Howard S. (76). 
Tuckahoe, N. ¥., Dec. 29, 1 
Gans, Mrs. Bird ‘Stein (76), President os Child 
Se Association; Tuckahoe, Y., Dee. 23, 
pa she Frank W. (51), 
Sept- 18. 
Garrison, Dr. Sidney C. (57), educator, author; 


Nashville, Tenn., Jan. 1 
Garvie, Dr. Alfred Ernest (84), theologian; London, 


March 7. 
Gay, George A. (96), former National G. A: R. 
Dec. 14, 4, 


Commander; Bedford, Mass., 9 
Kingsdown ,England, 


engineer; Hanover, N. H.,’ 


ay. ae ie (62), actress; 

ep 

Gayford, Commodore Oswald Ri yar air record 
holder; Ledging Tye, England, Au 


George, David Lloyd “Barl of Dwyfor” (82), for- 
mer Prime Minister; Caernarvonshire, North | 
Wales, England, March 26. 

Georgie, Leyla (39), actress; 


23. 

Geraghty, Tom C. (62), film producer; Hollywood, 
Calif., June 5. 

Gerfen, Dr. Ernest E. (91), Eagan oy Lupherany 


College; Toledo, O., Dec. 1 
Getchell, -yponn s. (44), f football referee; Minnea- 


polis. inn., 14. 
Gibbons, Dr. John M. (67), Ais -railroad general 
Dec. 26,. 


counsel; New York City, M y 29. 
Gibbs, Theodore H. (37), veulptor; France; 
igh ty Dana (77), artist; New York City, 
Dec. "33: 


194 
Gibson, Bend (74), 


5. 
Gie. Dr. Stephanus, F. 
of South Africa; Costingion’ t Wap 
Gilbey, Sir Walter (85), sportsman; 
Square, England April 
price I Leon N. (67), 


Ey 
Gilmore, Dr. Charles Whitney Gi. author ty on” 

Teptiles and fossils; Washington, D. C., Sept. 27. 
2 egy Carlo M. (69),.art dealer; New York, City, 


Glasgow, 
Samuel (59), actor; Brooklyn, N. Y., 


Goddard, Dr. Robert 
propulsion; Baltimore, Md., , 
Goodman, Dr. Charles (73), surgeon; New York 


City, May 23. 

Goodrich, Brig. Gen. Donald R. (50), commanding 

reneret of the Fighth ce pole Service Com- 

mand; Montgomery, Ala., J 
Gorrell, Col. Hogey pcre br 


Srebier: 2 a 
York City, May 18. 

a aaa ee C. Houston (64), P 

Gould, Mrs. aie gs (89), author: Fort Lauder- 


_ Plea., April 
att Pratik M. hab), 3 rail executive; Oyster Bay, 
Jan. 13 
aS Harry (46), President of American. News 
Company: ‘Searsdale, N July _17. 
a Kingdon (58); wer dale New York City, 


Grace, Sir Valentine (88), actor: Dublin. 
Granach, Alexander . (54), 
Mareh 14. 


baritone; Brooklyn, NY -Ype 


New York City, bent 


ee Cleveland, O., July,” 
(60), Minister of panes t 
Portman y 


Ellen (71), author; Richmond, Va., Nov. 


Goldenbere, 

one Ae sae) er (os gastroenterolo- 
ist ew Yor une , 3 

Gélismith. Wallace %q2), cartoonist; Bedford, 
Mass., March 31. vt 


H. (62), pare in. rocket’ 


y 12. 
chief of airlines; 


May 3. 4 
actor: irk vor. City, - 


¥ 


hington, D. C , 
Mey Shillip G. ‘Cay, To tiles executive; New — 
publisher; Chicage r; 


a 


3 


{ 


11 
architect; New York piss ae 


eS 


Sept. 2. 
-Herrick, Mrs. 


x 


‘Hight, ° Clarence A. 


‘A 4 


oie ies ae Mormon leader; Salt Lake 
Uta! 

omy. Howard Levi (11), historian; Canajoharie, 

col oi nerence ‘Topping (63), artist; Long Branch, 
May 24. 


Green, Marren E. (75), ex-Governor of South Da- 
kota; Watertown, S. D., April 27. 


Green, Sr., William B. (73), artist; Hartford. 
Conn., April 6. ° . 

Gregory, Col. William B. (74), engineer; New 
Orleans, La., Jan. 29. 


Grice, Judge Warren (69), Georgia jurist; Atlanta, 
Ga., May 27. 


Gritith, De Benjamin W. (68), athletic director; 
iiltamsport, a, March 18. 

Pk Tliu DD, Ore aes. hn L. (64), athletic commissioner 

of Western isaterenee: Chicago, 1U., vec. 7, 


1944. 

Gruen, Peet Sect: nod watch firm ex-head: 

incinnavi, O e 

Gua Mrs: Eagar nd 59), wife of author; Detroit, 
Mich., Aug. 238 

Guuiuess, Honey S. (86), director of brewing firm, 
sstavesman; ‘‘unbriuge We.uS, Hngiand, April 6. 

Guthrie, Sir \ a (63), war ‘shipping aide; Lon- 
don, Sept. 

Guthrie, ae Dr. William N. i Pretestant 
Episcopal clergyman; Washington, D. C., Dec. 9. 
se Los Angeles, 


94: 

Guumann, Arthur (54), composer; 
Calif.,. Sept. 4. 

Hacha, Dr. Emil (73), Puppet Czech president; 
Prague, June 27 


igh chee Ww. (73), restaurateur; Atlantic 


City, N. Jan. 25, 
Haney, © Col. Pawn A. “(G3), secretary of the Senate; 
Washingt: C., 29. 
f ee ae -Eniwood (ey, “Federal jurist; Louisville, 
y. ep’ 
Hamilton, George BE. (72), song writer; Des Moines, 
Ia., March 14. 


Hammona, Mrs. J. Gilmore (Clara Turner) (66), 
actress3 Hartford, Conn., Jan, 19. 
Hannah, "award I (73), jabor leader; New York 


City, Dec. 28, 1944 
maken, De viene B. (59), zoologist; Bronxville, 
Ae ea P 
aioe Vicor H. (69), publisher; Birmingham, 
a. ‘are’ 
Hardeen, Theodore (69), illusionist, magician, 


+ Houdini’s brother; New York City, June _i2. 
Harding, Nelson (68), cartoonist; Dec. 30, 1944. 
Hardy, ‘Charles (65), chemist; New York City, 


une 8, 
Harmon, Clifford B. (79), aviator; Cannes, France, 
June 25: 


‘Harmon, Lieut. Gen. Millard F. (—), Army Air 


Force commander in Pacific; announced March 
Harrison, pean Ee £% steeplechase rider; Jamaica, 


Hartney, Harold G6), ‘aviation consultant; ‘Wash- 
ington, D. C., Oct. 

<a SH i John’ G. (68), actor; London, Dec. 28, 

Hanley, Mrs. Edmund S 
authority on voice Suite: 


14, 

Hayden, Joseph R. (57), ex-Vice Governor of 
“Philippines; rep ningtan. D. C., May 19. 

Hayman, Charles (61), pioneer in iAbwind: Niagara 
Falls, N. aa ah 

(63), horseman;. Spring Hills, 


8: (101), ex-commander of State 
.; Brookview, N. ¥., Sept. 

Hazard, Caroline (88), former president Wellesley 
College; Santa ine ‘lag March 19. 
Hearn, Edward L. (79), former Supreme Knight of 

Knights of Columbus; Mamaroneck, N. Y., July 


17. 
Hedlund, Francis P. (—), sculptor; Wilkes-Barre, 


Dense Perkins) (—), 
ew York City, Oct. 


Pa., Feb. 7. 
3 Heidinger, Cha A (62), Congressman; Phoenix, 


Ariz., M 


as ged ot), director of College of Music; New 


City 
Otto E. (62), composer; New York City, 


Christine ba aT (85), author; 


Washington, D. C., Dec 
Herrick, Dr. William Af (66), medical leader; 
New York City, J 
eee Se ee ja (66). bx-U. S. Senator; Washing- 


Sept. 
Hershey Milton S. ode founder of chocolate 
Hershey, Pa, 2 


Helaler Theodore (io), banker; New York City, 
Heurich, Christian (102), brewer; Washington, D 


C., March-7. 

Hibbard, ute s. Nort inventor; Chicago, Oct. 21. 
AEN), nating Co. official; 
une 


(83), 


ea 


Annisquam, bre ue 
Hillman, Harvey.'L 


mouth: Hanover, N. H., 
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Kane, William E. (79), inventor; Syracuse, N. Y., 


cue ae weg at Dart- |. 


Himmler, Heinrich (44), 
Lueneburg, Germany, M 
Hitler, Adolf (56), Geraian "Shandellar. 


Hoaman, Gustave A. (76), artist; Rockville, x 
rie 2 oe ke ee John P. (81), editor; Newark, | } 
» dune 7 

Hougave, ‘i’snomas Ae (86), mathematician; Ev: 
ton, Ill., April 1 i 

Holmes, Herbert W. (78), 
field Depot, Conn., Sept. 
Sa bi pras Grace (60), steer New York C 


Ney 


iar tenet 


Hopkins, Dr. Ralph (69), dermatologist; 
xork City, March 26. ae FS 
Hopkins, Wr. Raiph (69), derrmatologist;: Ne E 


vT.eans, La., March 
Horton, Robert E. (69), ‘autherity am hydraluli 
La Granges Mills, New York, 23 
Horwood, Sir William (82), eniet Toate Si 
John’s, Newfoundland, April 7. j 
Hosiord, Harry L. (68), artist; New Haven, Conn 
ep 


Huugavon, Mrs. Adelaide Wellington (78), widoy 


of ambassador; Dartmouth, Mass., Sept. re 
House, H. Sherbourne (—), Red Cross official 
Aiken, S. C., Feb. 24. 
Hovey, Frederick H. (77), ex-tennis champion; | 
Miami Beach, Fla., Oct. 18. : 
Howell, Zhomas M (63), sportsman; New Yor! 
City, May 1 
Howe, Dr. 


William H. (84), blood research ex. 
pert; Baltimore, Md., Feb. 6. 
Houston. Chares W. (87), editor; Pittsburgh, Pay 


Feb. 7. 
Howard, Mrs. Alice S. (67), founder library f 


seamen; Newport. R. I., Oct. 72 i 
Howard, Col. Howland ’M. Gy; industrialist; 
Miami Beach, Fla., Dee. 31, ; 
Howland, Dr. ‘William (74), ‘eaueatan! Detroit, — 
Mich., May 2. | 
Frogs, Hatcher (64), playwright; New York 
ity, ] 
Hugnoes, Mrs. Rupert (42), w ter; Hollywood, — 
Calif., March 23. pe ° 3 


Hunt, Lieut. Joseph R. (—), tennis champion; air- 
wblane aS s os Feb. ~ ; 
w n Tr ery C se 
athletic leader; Hamilton, a “ey, Coleate 
Hurd, Mrs. Dorothy Campbell aay ‘golfer; Yemas- 
see, S. C., March 4 
Hutchison, Dr. encase W. (58), National Geo- | 
aphic,'s Society secretary; Washington, D. C., Bet 


Hyde, George Palmer (58), Smith Coll t F 
Northampton, Mass., 3 t. 3. = reasnreri 


Sep 
Igoe, Herbert A. a se”? (67 0! , 
York City, Feb de New 


Ingram, oe (76), Tammany leader; New York 


City, Feb. 2 ’ 
ote ae H: , Dotigias (57), nes, “Edgartown, 4 
Isola, ‘Emile (85), a Paris, aad 3 
Tener) 1 Dr. r. Martin att "(7a), chemin att day: City, 
Jameson, Edwin C. (81), insurance “executive; 


x Sharon, sea Sept. 
asie TS. ie heblang . 
vata SBE Gaara, Oe Nene Make 
e e r. Sm E 78 - 
atrist; Huletts Landin : x Be eg hase 
vetoes 8 Dr. ae Hy ones), educator; Ogdensburg, 
Jenkins, Dr. Burris A. (75), © he 
Centro, Calif.. March : bY Sorat editors me 
Jennings, 7 Dr. pone! Edward (69), surgeon Brook- 
Jessi, Sante (68), actor; New. York Cit: Oct. ; 


Sonnaem oon eR. (78), founder of Vict - 

Go -; Moorestown, N. 3. K oe Talk 

Sse %: £ rey oat lifornia 

Johnson, William E. pt Pan 2) 
tionist; Binghampton, ysgfoot” (2), 

Joyce, Thomas W. (81), banker; Srookign: N. -y,, 


March 
Kalish, Max (54), poet ye New York City, March 
Kandinsky, Wassily (78), artist; “Paris, Dec. 17, 


2. a 


Sa A NL AS 


Kappeler, Alfred (68), actor; New York City, 
Karlin, William (62 > 

eae ries oe ae 
sane Borie Ce), seh ottéss: ‘tow York City, 
Kearney,” John” L. (74), actor; New ' otk ‘city, : 

Aug: 3. 

Kennedy, Mi Mera’ (33), actress; “Hos! Angeles, Calit., 
Kent, "Wiltiams “(s9),- BétoR: ‘NeW York C189 Obs, 


“Ww yaa 
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Linderman, William S. (81 , 
Lee. sree eres (81), banker; Pittsburgh, 
ndsay, Sir Ronald (68 British dipl 4 
Bournemouth, gnaid foes fe saa 
a (76), playwright; East Islip, L, L., 
peor ewes Frank M. (68), painter; New York City, 


Look, David M. (82), breeder, 
vor od Mleotg hs der, trotting horses: New 
Lord, Commander John A. (72), Naval con=- 
. Structor; Bath, Me., Sept. 9. 
Miss Rosamond (—), welfare expert, author, 


red a Supreme Court 


944. 
Dr. Charles G Yad) Y cea hil = 
Cc) > New York ie gs at RAL 
32 Jerome (60), Bey New York City; 
‘Kem ariak Mas. Gen. Francis J ayto 
epeach, Fis, Feb. 3. Jyh Eo 
Kerr. Aibert Boardman (70), lawyer; Montesanto, 


a Purie van ee (3). music editor, 


lecturer; Kansas City, May 31. 
_| ott be Piaf (88), insurance official; New City, 
Louchheim, Seabank H. (71), contractor, race horse 
owner; Philadelphia, Pa., April 4 
Lovejoy, Jesse R. (81), General Electric official; 
Schenectady, N. Y¥., Oct. 

Lowe, Brig. Gen. Stephen E. (74), presiaeee Tru- 
man’s ex-commander; Sarnia, Ont., e113. 
Lucas, Albert Pike (83), painter, tre of New 

York City, May 2. 
Lumsaen, Lieut. Gen. Herbert (47), British payee 
fie Jan, with Gen. MacArthur; in the Paci- 
Lutz, E. (Ned), (54), ex-president of Amateur 
mee te Association; Dayton, Ohio, Aug. 


24. 
Lyons, John J. (64), former Sch! Bice Secretary of 
Lyons, Willa mo. “(a8), "forme Tr 

ons, am C. A ormer Texas r : 

Washingto: C., 13. Re et 
atte “tua 'F. io), leader, educator; Miner- 


ili La Se ins e official; 

William » 

) uranc fh 
‘Kinley. Dr. David (83). faerater, economist; Ur- 


3, 1944. 
ae Mme Lydia (80), pianist; New York 
; “hight, Jack (53), Pioneer commercial pilot; Niles, 


lock, Edward (71), author; London, July 19. 
Knott, Dr. age ot (65), lexicographer; Ann 
_ Arpor, Mich., ey 
Dr. Fre Brederick & (75), Lutheran church 
; New Rochelle, N. Y.. Oct. 
Moses ea. newspaper “ executive; 
*). ex-city budget director; 


: oS Dr. Julius tea). “critic: Hollywood, Calif., 

|. Kossier; Capt. William J. (49), helicopter ert; 

© Washington, D. C., Nov. 16." ae, 
ages Yes os ATM educator; Upper 


teacher; Evans- 


¥ -, June 
‘etal Dr. Henry, B. (18), geologist; Trenton, 
railroad executive: St. April 10. 
McCloskey, ev. James P yaa), Bishop at Jaro- ¢ 
Lloilo, Janay; Panay, Ap ril 9. 
McCormack, John (61), Irish tenor; Dublin, Sept. . 


16. A 
McCoy, Dr. Herbert N. (74), chemist; Los Angeles, 
Calif., May 7. 
Meculisch, ts. Catherine Waugh (82), lawyer; 
Evanston, Ill., April 20. 
McFarlane, Arthur E. (69), author; New York City, 


April 11. 

Macfarlane, William C. (74), composer; North 
Conway, N. H., May 12. 

McGeary, Rev. James L. (75), astronomer; Cincin- 
nati, O., April 19. i 

McGinnies, fom ‘A. (83), former speaker of the 
New York Assembly; Ripley, N. Y., Oct: S31 

os pe be H. (15), lawyer; Brook- 

McGuire, Major Thomes B. (25), Pacific air Ace; 
Philippines, Jan. 

McInerney, John p! “ (56), building expert; New 
York City, Aug. 26. 

McLarty, Northen: Alexander (56), former Secretary 


of State; Ottawa, Canada, Sept. 
McLaughlin, Maj. Frederic (67), : sportsman; Chi- 


cago, Dec. 17, 1944. i 

McNab, Hon. Archibald P. (81), former Lieut. 
Governor, Regina, Saskatchewan, April 29. 

Mac Alarney, Robert E. (71), journalist, author; 
New York City, Nov. 15. 

Mac Dougall, Mrs. ‘Alice Foote (77), restaurateur; 
New York City, Feb. 9. 

Maclver, David Reece (11), archaeologist; 


New York City, April 3 
MacLean, ee) James A. O16), educator; London, 


On 18. 

MacNeill "professor Eoin £19), former head of Sinn 
Fein; Dublin, Ireland, Oct. 

is actor, Jah Ger Undid Ata 

- Arma: an rimate 

hes (4), “ae Grohe? Northern Ir eland. Oct..13. ’ 


sh burg, N. Y. 31. iyi 
i Leonard, Lieut. Ba. Henry (68), lawyer; Colorado | Maloney, de Be seen United States Senator; 


1 
Springs. er ., April 9. ae 
Leonian, rf town, ex csuperintendent of Atlantic 
eon Hi. (87), botanist; Morgan Coast Fleet: Cliftside, N. J May 6. 
March, Charlies ‘Hoyt (74) member of Federal 
Trade Commission; ‘Washington, D. Aug. 28. — 
Loo ar George (85), ee ear actor; Car~ 


arch 4. 

eae Kate ~~ (82), suiiueieeaes Far 
Molk <6), utilities executive; Summit 
erat ae Jennings (75), scholar; Chicago, 


er; rams May 9. 
- “Angeles, 


oat ae ie D. (67), Se iictatlues Seta 


npr Sam P. (64), President of P. F. Collier 
oaelt ant”, York City, March 31. 
Col. ie (Swede) (46), football coach; 
(62), former Premier of France; 
. 


ce, 4 
ear Admiral Geor: (75), former 
a er igo Cavite ey aan in Philippines; 
"~~" Mare Island, Jun 
son, John R. oti): Jabor leader: Denver, Colo., 
Emma Hanley (74), comedienne; 


Blanc, Mrs. 
New York City, April 18. 
uke (66), former United States Senator; 


Nov. 


‘May 22, 
| marsh, Georse Be (70), lawyer; Providence, Ri Te 
sas BA Dr. Howard D. (74), educator; St. Peters- 
am q 
ateeanall, Cc. Ph ta (63), peat of Walters Art 


allel Baltimore, Md,. 
fcshall, ea ne (77), steel leader: Laurel 
ks 
mantel Gnaries F (8S), apres authority; Washing" 


May 15.. 
Martin, Dr ‘plizabeth L. cy, wreath oath Haier, 
N. J., Sevt. & 2 


ewes Di Dr. William M. (62), saeslaie! sartiord, 
sagvinge, a8 soselt, (70), pianist; Kew Gardens, N. 
gbert, Egan G6), “comedian; New York City. Oct. 
ain! ane William (72), surgeon; Olive Ridge. N. 


Cvae (65), ritie, librettist; New York 


Ce he EET 


732 


seta aes ba hg ee or, United States 
enator; Catlettsburg, Ky., N 
Marvin, Mrs. Prestonia Mann (82), author; Winter 


Martin, Dr. 


Re or 


July 30. 

aul 30. Sara (—), author of children’s books; 
Weswuminister, Md., Nov. 26. 

ae James F, (75), architect; New York City, 


uly 14, 
melt Clayton D. (69), tree expert; Merida, Mexico, 
Feb. 28. 
Meivin, Parker L. (49), oil executive; Bradford, 
Pa., Jan. 24. 
eect. ‘Jane (60), New York City, 


Feb. 
Rev. Augustin (76), Confessor of the 


Mecs, e's 
Pope, Bible uence professor; Rome, peal Le 


Merram, Dr. John C. (76), Paleontologist; 
land, Calif., Oct: 30, 
Merriman, Dr Roger Bigelow (69), author; Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Sept. 7. 
3c are eat (79), genealogist; Washington, 
e' 
Metiam, eee H. (55), oil executive; New York 
y, Fe 
Meyer, ae Sch ake M, (69), chemist; Saranac 
Lake, ree y 9. 
Meyer, juiius ay <3), former head of Hamburg- 
American line; New York City, July 10. 
Monaco, James V. (60), composer; Beverly Hills, 
Calif., Oct. 
monagus, Lionel (42), New York City, 
t 


"Mooay. Fanny (79), former ete donna of the 
Royal Italian Opera; Dublin, 21. 
Moore, oa (—), opera Peewee Milwaukee, 
pr 
Moore, Percy (67), ae New York City, April 8. 
one . (56), psychologist; Chi- 


actress; 


actor; 


6. 
Morosco, Oliver (69), former producer; Hollywood, 
Calif., Aug. -25. 
Morreil, Mrs. Louise D. (81), philanthropist; Tor- 
_ resdale, Pa., Nov. 5. 
nga a Robert T. (87), surgeon; Stanford, 
Conn. 
Morris, "Roland Sletor (71), ex-Envoy to Japan; 


Philadelphia, ney ‘OV 

Morrison, Henry C . (18), educator; Chicago, Il., 
March 19. 

Morion, Joseph (34), war correspondent; Man- 
hausen, Germany, Jan. 24. 

Moses, George H. is), ex-U. S. Senator; Concord, 


» —N. B., Dec. 20, 
Moses, John (59), Senator of North Dakota; 
Rochester, Minn, March 3. 


Mott, James W -, (6)» congressman; Washington, 
D. C., Nov 


OV. 
Mudge, Rev. Dr. Lewis 8S. eat Oe 


Presbyterian 

leader; Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
ty ne C. (66), fight Riromotery Chicago, 
\ munier, Ferdinand (55), actor; Los Angeles, Calif., 
Murdock, Santer (74), ex-congressman; Wichita, 


., July 8. 
eat ys ae D. (77%), painter; Lexington, 


nak ge N.S F. (80), evict hile L. I., Dec. 
Neximovs. Alla (66), actress; Hollywood, Calif., 
Negri, Ada (74), wither a. Italy, Jan, 13. 


Newberry, Truman H. (80), ex-U Senator and 
Navy Secretary; Detroit, *Mich., Oct. 3. 
Newton, Cleveland A. (72), ‘ex-Congressman; 


Washington, D. C., Sep 
oy alee paeE Helen 8. (78), author; Ossining, N. 


June 18, 
Neville” ery (77), actor; Rockville, Centre, 
Nicolai, George H. (80), ex-general manager 

theatrical peal, Palm Beach, Fla., ‘April 4, sie 


Nock, Albert J. (712), author; ¢ritic:’ Wakefield, 
g. 


Norman, iy ( a), Cea New York City, Aug. 27. 
Sea he A . (57), economist; New Fork 
Norris, gs, Charles G. (64), novelist; Palo Alto, Calif., 


ovton: Madge (—), one ot the ‘‘Florodora Girls’; 
San Francisco, Calif., mn, 22, 


Ja 
Wis hen w. (54), publisher; New York 
Noyes, Alexander Dana * (82), 
See a eco 
n, Fran, rig’ ® 
March 20, 


yew MS Times 
ork City, April 22 


= economist; Alexandria, 


Notable Deaths During 1945 . “es i 


Nugent, Prof. Homer Heath i), educator; “Troy, 
N. Y¥., May 28. 
| eae oe “F. (68), Poniisner? Havana, Cuba, 


© Connor, James F. (66), Congressman; Washing- ~ || 
ton, D. C., Jan. 15. ee 

ce) Magi HL Kate F. (82), suffragist; Chicago, ml. 

; | O"Meara,” Patrick (55), architect; St. Louis, Mo 


eet y games L: (63), banker; Short Hills, N. Jn 


Ones, Rev. William F. (60), Bishop of “Korea; 
New York City, Feb. 27. 

Oberwager, Charles A. (63), former New York City” 
magistrate; Southampton, L. I., July 17. 

Odell, Rev. Charles F. (81), retired  Episco} 
Minister, athlete; April 30. 

O’Keefe, Gregory w. (59), customs official; New. 
York City, May 

Olmstead, = Albert Ten Eyck (65), Orientalist; 
Chicago, Ill 11. 

Otvos, A. Derlant es playwright; Los Angeles, © 
Calif., Aug. 27. 

Oumansky, Constantine A. and Wife (—), Soviet. 
prepgiar Ce peers plane crash, Mexico City, 

Mexico, 

Pack, art 6), New York State Senator; Brook-- 
lyn, N. Y., Aug. 

Paget, Percy W. (—), Marconi wireless associate; 
Leytonstone, England, March 15. - ; 

ied ne G. (70), lawyer; Brookline, Mass., Ss 
uly 5 | 

Painion, Frederick C. (49), war correspondent; 
Guam, March 31. (79) 

2 


Paimer, Lincoln B. SES 
tyres ‘Sir Bernard (83), “cartoonist; London, 


A.N.P.A.; Miami, Fla. 

Pantene Prof. Leonid (83), painter; Oxford, 
England, announced, June 5. 5 

Patrick. Maj. Gen. Edwin D. (51), commander of 
6th Infantry Division; Luzon Isiand, War Dep't 
announced, March 15. 

Patten, George W. Gilbert (78), author; Vista, 


Calif., Jan. 16. 
Payne, George Henry (68), ex-member of Federal 
se Hollis, N. ¥ 


ve Se Reg Commission; 
and anes (55), song writer; New York City, 
Peckham, George G. G. (71), industrialist; New 
York City, Aug. * 
Pelliot, Paul a, suthories on China and Orien 


. Oct. 
Penaergast, ‘Thoinas a (72), political boss; ‘Kansas( 


City, Kan., Ja 
Personius, Ely ( ay “New York’ Supreme - Court, 
justice; Elmira, N. Y¥., Dec. 12, 1944. 


Pees a Lieut, Col. John J, (30), in Ttaly f 
; t 
Phillips, John 1 R. (67), actor; Lincolndale, N.° 
Phipps, ‘Sir Eric (70), diplomat; London, Aug. 

Piccirilli, Attilio (79), abe New York Cit; 


Oct. 8. 
Piceirillt, Getulio (—), sculptor; New York: ‘Ci 


Picrrepont, Robert Low (68 us z 
Pie Wes aod aneaeae a 
illing, illiam ustrialist; K 
phia. Pa,, April 23.) els 
Plummer, Mrs. L. Flora (82), cone Day Adven: 
tist leader; Washington, D. C., April 
goa Emma (70), actress; New York Git lp 
Ponce, hap L. (39), song writer; New Haven, 


general. manager of 


SS 


‘on Rea H. ancier; N 
i. s ew tag, 


Peer Newton H. (69), jurist; Montclair, Ni du. 

Post, Robert ©. (64), engineer; tes 
et, Robert (64), engineer; New Brusigiwiek, 
aN ex-railroad official; New 


Powell, Thomas t 
Orleans, La., 
Paes oe Albert (63); sculptor; Dublin, announced 


Prager, “pr. Richard (61), astrologist; Boston, 
Pratt, frederie 8. 80), ex-head of P : ; 
tute; Glen Cove, eo; i Mag yi 3. son Insti- 


Pratt, Harriet B (Stella iran i) (— “s = 3 
mi Ueboro. Vt. Dec. aa 1944, a ¢ singers Hea I 
ra) erbert Lee ‘ex-chairman ps 
Vacuum Oil Co., New York Ci ty, F Pept Somes! . 
Brentenaast, Bamund, J. (58), inventor; Shuoago 


ll., Juni 
Prettyman, Rev. Dr. Forrest J. (85 : 
ee of United States Senstee Rockville, 9 
. a le eaters 
Prince, uae ‘Dyneley (77 a 1 , uist: 
New... York: City yo ah Ss oma 4 ai a 


Prunty, Peter P. (59), oil 
York, April jase , éxecutiy 


Prutting, Robert B. 66 bY 
Conn., Sept. 5, mi, 1 reanist: Hh ‘ 


edon, Honorio (73), Argentin lit 
uenos eae ae t. . a as ‘in 


"noward J. (47), art connoisseur: New York 


mrnest (Ernie) Taylor (44), Scripps-Howard 
fer correspondent; Island of Ie, west DF Okinawa, 
ae Geraldine (45), 


wife of former war 
, Nov. 


corres ent; Albuquerque, N. 


pinier, Maj. Peter we “(35), mining expert; Red 
ake, Canada, July 6 a i 

iziss 

hia, 


Dr, eee, W. (61), chemist; Philadel- 


Pa., July 16. 


Jac: H. (88), international jurist; Palo 
Calif., Oct. 23. 
Ak. Biward K. (73), scholar; Cambridge, 


, Erno (55), composer; New York City, June 


tHbone, Henry B. (73), professor of journalism; 
ew York City, June 13. 
scord, Prof. Samuel J. (63), professor of forestry; 
Yew Haven, Conn., Feb.3. 
iat ne, Harl (64), actor; New York City, July 3. 
en eee Z. (10), philanthropist; Denver, 


ae, J. (78), Hibernian leader; St. Paul, 
Ser 
ers Joseph (52), 
City, , L. 1., Aug. 

Sr., Frank R. 65), ex-Congressman; Aurora, 


] Jan. 25. 
ain harat, Paul (56), art dealer, New York City, 


child specialist; Garden 


micek, Emil peeaians yon (80), Austrian .com- 


oser; Berlin, Aug 


ie de, ‘Rev. Paul Peter (73), Bishop of Green Bay 
h, Wis., March 3. 
“Lillian OSeperre (69), opera 


, established first 
ae me metal- 


ay aw School 
; 68), psychologist; 
Fe, N.»M., y 6. 
adel. Justice William, _renick 


($2), 
i ioeway. Wi Canada, Feb 
William H. tis) ‘industrialist; Coates- 


jurist; 


fille, “Pa., Feb. 20. 
gby, Col. ‘William C, wid 
i Is rill 


eae Va., 6. 
Pe Covernbr of Alaska; 


iggs, Thom ie aye 
te, pestington.. cD: C., Jan 
actress; Brooklyn, 


16. 
in REDee, rs. Hyacinthe (—), 


eb. 20. 
Mireille “princess Troubetzky’’ (81), author; 


es, 

hariottesyille, Va., June 15. 

bertson, Sir MacPherson (85), financier; Mel- 
(76), founded 


bourne, Dae Aug. 20. 
is, Mrs. Margaret Dreier 

moneys unicipal League; Brooksville, Fla., 
sbinson, “ihe N. (73), football coach; Boston, 
a arc! 
sbinson, = pe D. (82), engineer; Riverdale, N. 


May. 
nd, Repeiban (78), author; Vezelay, France, 


Army judge advocate; 


‘Erwin (—), German field marshal; Re- 
e. Hospital No. 2, Ulm, Germany, Oct. 14, 


Franklin Delano (63), President of 
States 1933-1945; Warm Spring, Ga., 


e, Kate on actress; London, July 31. 
Maurice (45), commander of 


ird iodcted Division; Germany, March 30. 
e, William (67), actor; New York City, June 


composer; New York City, 


amel 


exalt. 
ted 
ril 12. 


en, earn? H. (51), 
base (V7), King of the Cocos Islands; Cocos 


ing Indian Ocean, July. 
thenstein. ae William (713), war artist: Stroud 


Forrest B. (52), commander 
force in the Pacific; Pacific 


(81), pardeet of Teachers 
Ov, 

. (6), St. Paul, Minn., Sept, 

mabe Be $29 yoda) eg-pyesident Graybar Blectric 


¢ Ches' 9. 
ins jisky, MD Mys. titlian 1 Morgan (58), poet, novelist; 


Hy 
iy College: vegan Bh 
, Mser. John 


if director: Holly- 


Hd ex (44), fm fm 


ne tis 
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pond 3. 
isi aE Vidkun orig ‘ee Premier of Norway; 
Oslo, Norway, Oct. - 


26. 
Hofer a (65), Roenitgertologists Saranac 


be 


Sands, Charles E. (—), former. amateur tennis 
‘champion; Brookville, L. I., Wie. 10. My = 
Sanford, Dr. Steadman 74), educator, founded 

Southern Conference; Atlanta, Ga., Sept. 164 
ete Carl (69), baritone; Brooklyn, N. ¥., 
baneautacdt William F, (69), 

cea A ag ( tl hardware merchant; 
Schmitt, Rev. Richard a (57), chemist; Pough- 
g eeenaie, NU ¥.;-Aug. 13 

rembs, The Most Rev. i 

of Cleveland; Cleveland, eo aE pei: 

Schueler, Else Lasker (60), See nS erigaadens! veut : 


22. 
Scott, Cyril (79), actor; Flushing, N. Y., Aug: 16. 
Scrugham, James Graves (65), United States Sen- 


ator; San Diego, Calif., June 23. 

Seabrook, William y (59), author, explorer; 
Rhinebeck, N. Y., Sept. 30. 

Seabury, Gromer T. (65), engineer; New York 


City, May 
Searles, Eliic 778), editor of Mine Journal; Hunt-. 
ington, Ind., Feb. 13. 


Seeger, Albert zt F. (86), ex-New York Supreme 


Court justice; Newburgh, .N. Y., June 5 

Seibold, Louis (81), former ney York newspapar. 
man; Washington, D. C,, May 10, 

Seligmann, Andre J. as), ars art dealer; Paris, 

y 

Seredi, Justinian Cardinal (—), Primate of Hun- 
gary; Vatican broadcast, April 12. 

Sert, Jose Maria (69), Spanish muralist; Barcelona, 
Spain, Nov. 27. 

Seymour, George Dudley (85), author; New Raven 
Conn., Jan. 

Shakespeare, Monroe (46), fishing tackle mail 
facturer; Kalamazoo, Mich., Aug. 

Shannon, Lavinia (69), actress; New “York city, 
April 25. 

Shattuck, L. Hubbard (54), historian, 
Chicago, Ill., March 29. 

Pon ee "T. (84), art patron; New-York City, 
Sheehan, Winfield R. (81), 
ducer; nd age Calif., 

eg ex- ie ¥ commissioner; New 
York City, 


L; 

Shelley, Jadoo William H. 
tary; Louisville, Ky., Dec. 27, 1944. 
as ih Dr. Brederick (74), educator; 

0. 
Shongood, “Charles (81), auctioneer; New York 


City, June 10. ; 
sgeoree , (68), actor; Hollywood, ‘Calif. 


author; 
ag picture pro- 
y 25. 


(19), racing secre- 


Apr 

Simmons, William Joseph (—), founder aaat } 
Klan; ‘Atlanta, Ga., May _18. 

Simms, Mrs. Ruth Hanna ¥ McCormick (64), pub- 
lisher; Chicago, Dec. 31, 1944. 

Simons, Moises (55), componer Madrid, June 28. 

Sitterly, Dr. Charles Pie educator, author; 


Madison, N. J., Nov 

Sladen, Maj. Gen. Fred Sy. ee 
West Point; New London, u 

Sloan, Matthew S. oP bined See catiwes New 
York City, June 

Slocum, Frederick (73), astronomer; Middletown, 
Conn., Dec. 4, 1944. 

Small, Rear Admiral Ernest Gregor (56), veteran 
of task force in Pacific; New York City, Dec. 286, 


1944. 
Smith, Arthur C. (53), Harvard official; South 


‘West Harbor, Me., Sept. 2. 
Smith, Clifford P. ue)? Christian Sdience leader; 


Woban, Mass., 


tae head of 


Aug. 8. 
Smith, Harry Ww. (8), sportsman, inventor; Wor- 


cester, Mass. 


April 
Smith, Col. Lowell Pa. (53), aviator; Tucson, Ariz., A 


4. 
Speaks, John C. (86), former Congressman; Colum 


Nov. 

ashen Chink: Cc. (18), 
Pa., Oct. 20. 

Smith. William G. (51), banker; Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
March 27. } 

Speel, Mrs. ‘Virginia White (83), Rep com- 
mitteswoman, Rakes} ye ington pril 13, 

Rpeny Sg ae ha . (A), eon. trialist: 
N 

Stanfield, Robert N: (68), 
Idaho, April 

baereitiad ge Gores Cc. (99), 

1, Rey 'Dr. David McConnell (71), Episco- 


ex-Senator; Weiser. 


baer Pa., Fel 
sisiner-Prag. H a 2 wo, Rees. Boe aan esigner and illus- 
7 oF’ : 
stephenson. Sarah Gey is lawyer; “Brooklyn, N.Y. 
a Svittiam Rhinelander (56), traveler, 
hunter; New York City. June 2. \ \ 
Bink b ae phere (4), architect; Charleston. 
C., Dec. 18, 1944 
stone _Rabet Bah lawyer, philanthropist: 
straliay Bisa (94), singer; * Melbourne, Australia. 
need Aug. Shni- nha SHapr7 


2 ' ; ” 


St. Louis, © 


columnist; Washington, | 


A8ien Cove, . 


Hymn writer; Cat- 
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Strickland, Claude H. (50), I. T. and T. executive; 
. _ New York City, April 1. 
pe, George (53), president of American Chess 
eee eyions Boston, Mass., Dec. 20, 1944. 

Sutherland, H. Lloyd, (—), “financier; New York 
City, June 26. 

Sutherland, Leslie (79), 
Manteo, 


une 

Sutphin, Edwin A. (62), 

Wew York City, Sept. 30. 

Sutton, Lieut. Col. Eli L. (69), ex-federal official, 
lawyer; Englewocd, N. J., April 17. 


ex-mayor of Yonkers; 
advertising executive; 


Swenson, Eric P. 420), ietired banker; Upper 
Saranac Lake, ane Aes 
Sykes, Eugene O (as), ssissippi jurist; Wash- 


ington, D.'C., June 2 

Szold, ‘Henrietta (84), ade of Hadassah; Mount 
Scopus, Jerusalem, Feb. 13. 

‘Tablada, Jose Juan (74), Mexican poet, author; 

‘New York iy. Aug. 3. 

Taft, Henry W. (86), lawyer, New York City, 


Aug. 11. 
i a ia Guy (62), author; San Francisco, 
a 
‘howas ee gr (84), film pioneer; Beverly 
Hills. Calif., 
Tardieu, ‘Andre 88), fac erenise of France; Men- 
ton, France, 15. 
Tate, Alfred ae (ai), Edison’s secretary; Brooklyn, 
NOY. 
Tcherepnine, Nicholas (72), 
Paris, announced June 28. 
Temple, Mrs. Jean Barnum (50), 
Rockaway, N. Y., Jan. 13. 
Spans, age (71), senator, banker; Washington, 
Piotecon, Milo M. (50), Associated Press executive 
director; New Orleans, La., March 26. 
oe Sr., William H. (72), singer; Chicago, 
u 
‘ "hoxicelson, Dr. Jacob (69), former congressman, 
physician; Butte, Mont., Nov. 20. 
: We Homer (48), newspaperman; 


Russian composer; 


author; Far 


New 
ay 
ae, ret (25), ski eee evant Italy, 
Tolstoy, Alexei Nicholayevich (62), Russan author; 
_. Moscow reported, Feb. 23. 
Tolstoy, Count Leo (76), sculptor; Haelsingborn, 
Sweden, Oct. 
(77), sculptor; Palisades, 


18. 
Tonetti, Mrs. Mary L. 
Torrance, Dr. Arthur F. 5) explorer; Highland 


2, 
os ger D. 


N. ¥, March 14, 


Park, Calif., Dec. 12, 
Tracy, Merle’ E. (65), editors New York City, 
March 4. 


Truesdale, Dr. ee ‘E. (70), surgeon; Fall 
River, Mass., June 12. 

Tully, Richard Walton (67), dyamatist, author; 
New York City, Jan. 31. 

mene John V. (44), author; Sussex, England, 


Feb. 3, 
eee er ehus ‘J. (16), jurist; Detroit, Mich., Dec. 


Upham, Dr. Alfred H, OD. president of Miami 
niversity; Oxford, O., 

Upton, Mrs. Harriet Tahar oa 5 “suffrage leader; 
‘author; Pasadena, Calif., 

Valliant, Dr. George, (44), museum aig Valley 


Forge, Pa., 
valery, eon Gy, i poets Paris, July 2 
Van de author; 


apres crothune 180), 

Peat We es, N sé 

Van Rensselaer, Mrs. piece o (57), author; Wash- 
ington, D. ©., July 20. 

Veach, Bobby i) former Detroit outfielder; De- 
troit, Mich., 

Velez, Lupe isi), dies: Beverly Hills, Calif., 


Vicaji, Ebvo Elaine (—), artist; Palm Beach, 
la., Feb. 13. 


Vickers, Brig. Gen. ree te (75), lawyer, Jersey 
ity, N. J., April 1 

Vineberg, Dr, Hiram N. (8%), gynecologist; New 
York City, May 4. 

Vinson, Dr. Robert o (68), pended Western Re- 
serve; Cleveland, ept. 

Von Mackensen, Field Marshal (95). former Ger- 
man commander; Celle, Germany, Nov 

Vreeland, Herbert H. (88), industrialist: Palm 

Wainwright, Gol. J; Mayhew (80), f " 

: nwright, Co ayhew ormer Assistant 
Secretary of War, lawyer; Ryo, N, une aj 
Waite, Mrs. Marjorie Peabody. aa. patron of arts; 

Saratoga Springs, a Y¥., Dec 
Waite, Dr. Merton 8 2. (80), torticulturist, Wash-« 
‘ ington, D. O., Jur 

my sealee. Edmund UW, (75), utilities official; Dem~- 


N. 
Waldron, Webb (62), author; Bridgeport, Conn., 


Aug: 5, 
f Avanex, James B, (80 ublic servi 
waite Pines, Mote Me ». Mare aac Rahal eine 
Walker, ae (58), comed an; London, Jan. 13, 
Walker, Thomas ‘J, (67), Uustoms Court judge; 


New York City, 


Jan, 18, 
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Walsh, Rev. Witiam H. Roe Jesuit 
Poughkeepsie, N.. ¥., Apri! 

Warren, Edward H, (72), law professor, author 
St. Anarews, N. ‘uly 2 2 

Warrender, Lady siesta (ia), author, conce 
singer; London, Sept. 3. 

Warsaw, Dr. M. Claudius (84), health official; Nev 
York City, Dec. 30, 1944. 

i ee Jr., Lewis E. (718),, official of 

company; Plainfield. N. J., 8. 4 

Waters, James R.: (72), actor; ge aS re I 
Nov. 20. 

Watkins, G. ey, (59), art director; New Haver 
Conn., March 2. 

Watson, Billy (78), comedian; Asbury Park, N, 

Watson, Maj. Gen. Edwin M. (61), Presidential 

secretary, military aid; at sea, Feb. 20. 

Watson, Robert W., (50)s insurance executive 

Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y¥., Dec. 1, 1944. 

Weaver, Arthur J. (i), ex-Governor of Nebri 
Falls City, Neb., Oct. 

Weil, Mrs. Beatrice Leereptis (61), show horse owng 


New York City, June 27. 
be Se ey (54), author; Hollywood, Ca 


Westehilo, Constantin (65), painter; - New York 
Gity, April 23. 
Sradecalind, Harry J. (8); cartoonis 
43), conservation commissione 
31, 1944. 


painter, 


Harrisburg, Pa., June 2 

White, John A. 
Albany, N. Y., 

Whie, Robert S. (88). editor, member of parlia- 
ment; Westmount, Canada, Dec. 5, 1944. 5 

White, Thomas F. (61), former polo player; Ceda 
hurst, N. Y., Sept, 

Whitnall, Dr. Harold O. (67), geologist; Hamilton 
No Ss ‘May 18. 3 

Whitteisey, Henry Newton (73), Naval architect 
Greenwich, Conn., Nov. 26. 

Wieck, Dorothea (37), actress; Dresden; reported 
by Germany, March 10. 

Wieselthier, Miss Valley (50), artist, sculpt eS 
New York City, Sept. 1. 

peace noe Dr. Rawara (59), gem: expert; B 


Mass., May 

Wildrick Col., Edward W. se, corns aide'in World 
War I; Washington, D. 

Wilhelm, Donald (58), author, lecturer; Brodl yn, 


Feb. 25. 

willard, Mes. Elia (82), actress; Nei York City, 
— Cc. Jay (86), New York City 
william. Lieut. Col. Francis C, pat forme: 
magazine editor; Doylestown, Pa., rit 14 
Williams, Laurence (89), circus and’ “tage a artist oy 
New York oo, Aug, 12. 

wis, Shen a Pe . (73), editor; New York City 
Wilson, Mrs. Og Hones, (89), compo: 


qe ieice ey igh Inetpubent comp 
nn er er S| en 
qypochester, N. ee June 27. is 
ite! ey, tact 53), 
bugler; Washing: ton, Db. Gs ae ‘ ginted, 4 
Witschief, Graham (6. er ee Couri 
an, 


Justice; Rae 
wank Dr, Peter (63), inventor; “sch 


actor; 


oo" ‘Sones autt ty; 


a7 
Beis 
Woodlock, Dr, Thomas Fe 18 - ry. LC. C. 
member; New York ie, (8), a oF editors.) 1. 
Woolley, Victor B . (77), Rederal” Surists wi 


ton, Del., Feb, 
Womrath, Arthur R. (74), former head 
ill, N. C., Noy. 


ee bbe ae 
ober rin is 7 
rh poker See g author,’ editors: Wash: 
rperb A, t65), actor; New York City, 
Young, Di. tes H. ee surgeon, urologist; Ba 


imore He 4 
Young, ames) GO. ae Publicist; New York Oty, 
ue bas 


ree 20, 1944, 
ravelers Ingurence hea¢ 


June 

ea Dr. eee E. 
ristown, N. J., Apri 

Wood, bd. anaes Gheheist 8» author; West 


aes 


The World Alm 
} mation ‘available Bs 


Popular Front Premier of *: p 
then Mr. Blum naa been found to be’ 


‘ \ 


‘hese many advances in science and technology 
’ during 1945 have been reported by Science Service. 
_ Some of them are developments which occurred 
earlier, but for security or other reasons were not 
announced until 1945. Most of them are described 
in the pages of the weekly ‘magazine published by 
jence Service, SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, to 
hich you can refer in your local library. If you 
wish more information about any particular report, 
_-youmay find it through the SCIENCE NEWS 
Ee ETTER index contained| in the issues of June 30 
_ ahd December 29, or, if you have difficulty in 
', finding -the issue you want, send your request, 
with two 3-cent stamps for each inquiry, to Science 
- Service, 1719 N Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


=F 
= 


THE ATOMIC BOMB 
A special article on 


The Atemic Bomb by 
Science Service, ap- 
See index Atomic 


Watson Davis, Director, 
years in the War Section. 
Bomb. 


a his 
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AERONAUTICS 


Jet-propelled P-80 or ‘‘Shooting Star,” with a 
speed of over 550 miles an hour and able to cruise 
at 45,000 feet, was designed with a new type of 
wing with a kniie-like leading edge. 

“The Army's giant B-32 bomber, equipped with 
© eight. turbo-superchargers and weighing 50 tons, 
_ was designed to fiy at more than 300 miles an 


; climbing ability is one of the special 
features of the new Navy Corsair, fighter-bomber, 
with a speed of 425 miles an hour. 
a. A new type of airplane, the Navy “‘Pireball,’”” 
was equipped with two engines which can be oper- 
ated together or separateiy, one of which is a 
Teciprocating engine driving conventional pro- 
 pellers and the other a jet propulsion engine. 
/*~An adaptation of the ‘‘Lightning,”’ P-38 fighter, 
‘was especially designed for carrying cargo. 
The ‘Packet,’ heavy cargo plane, was Pro-~ 
duced with 22,000-pound useiul load capacity, it 
has a nearly square fuselage and in effect is a 
large flying truck or freight car that can be 
Joaced through tail doors. 
at Si wk,” Navy’s observation-scout plane, was 
~ made to-fiy higher, farther and twice as fast as 
_ any previous models. 
* A 10-passenger or cargo helicopter with two 
rotors in, tandem, mounted at the front and rear 
on the fuselage, successfully passed tests in the 


2, accommodat- 
fly 250 miles an 
engined airliner. 
per was designed to carry 204 pas- 
4,000 pounds of cargo, at a speed of 

hich would mean New York 


ps 
< 


rmitting operators on the 
scope the actual position 
-mile radius, enabled 


overcast. 
ectronic control stick that requires only 
ade it possible for one-armed drivers 
e bombers. ; 
ane without rudders, ailerons 
ich the whole wing_is con- 
increase safety and 


ges in horse! 
urbosupercharger, 
gine n 


ni sible ini 
(es see B ling apparatus, consisting 


nya rope loops, provided 4 
ight planes and ape 
e off without landing run- 


-system for. air-cooled en- 
t/ reduces fuel consumption 
tate of climb and ac- 
apbroash “contra! eee hie 
T o S 4 o 
plane s through overcast, at 
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Radiant heating was introduced into airliners 
using heated air between the inner and outer 
An international air freigh SS 
augurated. i ght service was in 
variable-density wind tunnel, capable of sim~ 
ulating flight conditions within speed-of-sound 
range, made it possibie to test jet-propelled air- 
plane moaels with wing-spans up to 10 feet at 
pressures comparable to 35,000-foot altitude. 

An acetylene-burning beacon light, visible at 12 
miles, was developed that will burn for a year 
without adjustment or refueling; it is turned on 
and off by the sun. t 

Ultra-high radio frequency was used to operate 
from the ground pilotiess, model airplanes used 
as antiaircraft targets for gunnery practice. 


ANTHROPOLOG ¥—ABCHAEOLOGY 


Between Jerusalem and Bethlehem a tomb of the 
late first century A.D. yielded inscriptions which © 
may have been written by followers of Jesus. 

A human skull discovered near Keilor, Australia, 
was shown to be identical with the famous Wadjak > 
skull, believed to be 20,000 years old. 

The Plesianthropus, or “‘almost man’’ skull from 
Africa, was found to be more man-like than pre- 
liminary studies showed. 

Restudy of the ancient child’s skull found ;in 
1938 in Uzbekistan, Central Asia, led to the belief. 
that it is not a Neanderthal of the classic Eu- 
ropean type, but a more advanced human type. 

A well-preserved corpse, buried in frozen soil 
180 to 200 years ago near Yakutsk in northern 
Siberia, was reported found, surrounded by numer- 
ous personal objects, including butter, porridge: 
and sour cream. { ES 

The first simultaneous census of all the coun- 
oo of the Western Hemisphere was planned for 

150. 

Measurements of the faces of 3,000 soldiers were — 
maae under the direction of anthropologists with . 
a new instrument making simultaneous measure- 
ments of 62 facial characteristics; ten different 
head types were established. 

Rare example of Arabic block print on parch- 
ment, probably from the 14th century, was identi- 
ny ey an old collection of papyris in the ‘United 

S. F 

Arrangements were made to move 20 giant pre- 
historic statues for exhibition in Mexico City from 
an inaccessible region of Tabasco. i 

‘An expedition into interior Chiapas, Mexico 
made additional findings of gigantic images of 
human heads as well as caves 8 ed with cere- 
monial pottery. 

Oldest recognized culture in the eastern United 
States, the d in 


Archaic, was more clearly define 
the description of a site on Frontenac: Isiand, 
Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 

Analysis of findings in Kentucky mounds showed 
that the Adena people differed hysically from 
the Hopewellians. and were culturally more primi- 


tive. é 
By studying the twists in human leg bones, an- 
thropologists obtained knowledge useful in cor- 
recting bad foot posture: “ 
and dinosaur show X-ray ' 


Shells of giant ostrich 
diffraction patterns of calcite as do lobster claw 


and modern hen’s egé. ; 
Studies of fossil pollen under way in Australia 
promise to throw light on the cause of variation in 
coal and on \conditions of coal formation. 
ASTRONOMY ; 
Total eclipse of the sun on July 9 was_studied 
by astronomers 
Sweden and the U.S.S.R.; 


ed in many parts 
oan and the phenomenon of 


near the center of Messier 51, 
in the constellation Canes Venatici 
times solar brightness was located 


1 Aquila. 
ae sew ‘Comets du Toit Itt, du Toit IV ond 
Friend-Peltier were discovered; Comet Pons-Win- 
necke and Kopfi’s periodic comet, both last seen 


he con- 


he 
paevionsly supposed and last 
mutes. ; 
That watch-shaped swarms of stars, with lon 
pind arms, may be Rien galaxies that will 
develop into compact usters of suns, Was SUp- 


Site is v4 ; ; ah uth a3 . 
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Half-a-dozen double stars were found to have 
either one or both components surrounded by 
rings of flaming gases rotating in the same direc- 
tion as the stars; these Saturn-like rings. are be- 
lieved‘ to surround many two-star systems and to 
have been formed early in the system’s history. 

Study of the infrared spectrum was found to 
reveal size and distance of the cooler component 
of double “stars and the absolute magnitude of 
M-type stars which are rich in infrared rays. 

Discovery of 2 double star composed of two 
white dwarfs was reported; five new white dwarf 
stars were found, bringing to about 75 the num- 
ber of known white dwarfs. AS ey 

Two photoelectric cells in a balanced circuit 
were used to record automatically the passing of 
meteors or “‘shooting stars,’ and to measure their 
brilliance. 

A ‘brilliant fireball, seen and heard by many 

‘persons early in the morning of May 4, was de- 
termined from reports by observers to have burst 
at a low altitude southwest.of Philadelphia, prob- 
ably near Chester, Pa. 

Evergreen plants may exist on Mars, resem- 
blances between infrared-photographs of the spec- 
trum of distant conifers here on earth and of 
portions of Mars indicate. ; 

Infrared auroral display, detected in the night 
sky as far more intense than the ordinary per- 
Sistent aurora, was believed due to a large number 
ofenitrogen atoms in the high atmosphere. 

Gases from one of the sun’s flame-like clouds 
high above a group of sunspots were attracted 
to a neighboring prominence of fiery gases, giving 

. information as to forces acting on the sun. 

‘The atmosphere of Titan, Saturn’s largest moon, 
was formed after the satellite cooled off, tem- 
perature studies indicated. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


“Several powerful new pesticides, restricted to 
military and experimental uses during the war, 
were released for civilian employment; they in- 
clude DDT and Gammexane (British) against in- 
sects, 1080 and ANTU against rats, 2-4-D and 

onium sulfamate against weeds, and G-412 
and G-410 specifically against ragweed. 

Se onD ing Substances similar in action to 
penicillin were found in lichens, in wilt-resistant 
tomato plants, in leaves of Scotch thistle, mullein 
‘and peony, and in the fruits of blueberry, cur- 
rant, in mountain-ash and honeysuckle. 

Formulae for several effective mosquito repel- 
lents were released by the Army and Navy. 

Heartbeats of birds, many times more rapid 
_than those of humans. were counted with a sensi- 
‘tive’ electrical imstrument attached to the twig 
on which the bird perched or even under the nest. 
’ Plant disease viruses, far too small to be seen 
with any instrument, were studied by depositing 

id films, eight Angstroms thick, on protein par- 
cles of submicroscopic size and using an electron 
microscope. 

Bacteriophage, foe of disease germs, formerly 
tnyisible, was seen through an ordinary micro- 
scope: after pete treated with a dye and irradi- 
ated with ultraviolet rays. 

Mosquito larvae were found to get cramps and 
drown when breeding ponds are treated with DDT. 

Bacteria-like parasites within the bodies of 
cockroaches were killed with penicillin; soon the 
cockroaches died also. / 

Mushrooms, proverbially shortest-lived of plants, 
were found alive 35 years after being sealed up 
in glass tubes under high vacuum. Fi 

Oysters were induced to produce eggs in winter 
for research purposes by warming them up to 
mid-summer temperature. 

Love-songs of mate-seeking mosquitoes were 
recorded on phonograph records for use in luring 
the pests to their death in insect traps. 

Fungus that causes one of the most destructive 
of plant diseases, flax wilt, was found to. be a 
potential source of most of the B vitamins. 

Ergot, fungus drug used in childbirth, was suc- 
regia cultivated under tropical conditions in 

ndia. 

Radioative phosphorus injected into the body of 
@ pregnant female mouse was found in the full- 
grown offspring three months later. 

Unexpec new sources of quinine were located 
in South America: some species of cinchona were 
found more abundant than previously believed: 
the bark of other species found to produce good 
sgelites of ee . 

arge-scale soilless gardens were established in 
a number of out-of-the-way places in the tropics 
to produce otherwise unavailable salad vegetables 
Bee a 1 Soy h fee er : 

ant growth was speeded by weak solutions 
colehicine, the ‘evolution chemical” used prove 
ously ‘to originate new species of plants by multi+ 
plying the heredity-bearing’ chromosomes of old 


més. 
Oarotin, yellow) pigment .in 
essential to reproduction:in cattle. 
Tomato plants were stimulated to highest ‘pros 


£ ‘ ‘ e ;. ; Zsa) : 
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| cellulose and 


plants, was found | 


S.%e 


duction by protecting them from the heat of the 
early afternoon sun with tar-paper coverings. — ~ 
Rubber was extracted from the leaves of Cryp- 
tostegia grandifiora, a tropical milkweed-like vine, 
through bacterial fermentation. or oa a 
Ways were studied of utilizing for livestock feeds 
the B vitamin manufactured in the cow's stomach — 
and excreted with digestive wastes. Lope a 
A variety of lettuce that does not to seed’ 
with warm weather, called slobolt, was announced. 
Resumption of scientific expeditions began with 
plans for one early in 1946 to Nyasaland, South 
Africa, to study small animal life. . Ee » | 
Genes, or heredity-determining units within. a 
cell, were reporied as being seen- at work chemi- 
cally infiuencing the course of physiology. - : 
One spevies of black wasp was found to Kilt 
crop-devouring Mormon crickets at the rate of” 
one million per square mile each season. “a 
Hatchability of hens’ eggs is not afigcted by 
low atmospheric pressures like those encountered 
auring high-altitude plane flights, experiments 
showed. ‘ ; : 
Embryo corn plants cut from kernels with dis-— 
secung needles, were successfully grown in sterilew 
laboratory vials. x e 
DDT-rotenone spray was proved practical and 
economical in controlling cattle ticks in the tropics, 
making cattle dips unnecessary. i 
Finely ground limerock mixed with DDT for~ 
use ‘as a dusting powder was found to be inert © 
to the insecticide and harmless to vegetation. 


CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS ; il 


Discovery of element 95 and 96, made by bom- 
bardment of uranium 238 and plutonium 239 with 
high energy alpha particles, was announced, thus 
raising the number of trans-uranic elements dis- 
ares as the result of the atomic bomb research 
to four. 

Discovery of neptunium 237, an isotope. of ele-\ t 
ment 39, was announced. 4 

A 100,000,000 volt electron accelerator or be- 
tatron for X-ray was perfected; it a pro- 
duce other forms of radiation available before only — 
in the cosmic rays. : *< 

A 100-ton electronic differential analyzer was re- 
poried; no longer needed for secret war=-projects, 
it was employed in solving differential equations: 
for educational and industrial research. ay 

A tiny oscillator tube, more powerful than any 
broadcast station, but which gives off its power 
burst within one millionth of a second, has been 
used in radar, it was announced. + ee 

Automatic radar recording camera was: de= 
veloped that photographs the radar image on the © 
Hee oscilloscope while the operator is watch- 

g it. # Sra? 

The proximity or VT fuze exploded projectiles:. ~ 
on approaching a target close enough to inflict: © 
‘damage; a miniature radio station in the nose of 
the shell sends out impulses which are reflected 
back by a target, the frequency of the echo chang. 
ing as the target is approached. ; 

Television pictures in full color were success- 
fully transmitted through the air by use of. ultra> 
high freqency radio waves. \ ita eee 

Thin stainless steel film on optical glass disks, >. 
Placed before wide angle lenses, was found to. 
a a problem of ‘thot spots’ on aerial - 
photographs. vent Meee 

An electrical micrometer, so sensitive that itcan ! 
measure movements as small as one-tenth “of a— 
millionth of an inch without touching the- object; 
was developed. J AS 

Knowledge of the ionosphere and of the relation<» 
of solar activity and geomagnetic and auroral. eon- 
ditions to short wave radio transmission was ad«i' 
vanced to the point where long range prediction — 
of reception became an actuality. Co SANE 

Chemical analysis of gases, liquids and ‘solids: 


was perfected by shooting X-rays t €, a 
see to determine the chismioal Meter unat 


} eeKhy t 

A new elastic electrical insulating enamel 2 
from sand-based silicone was developed to with: 
stand extreme temperature changes and exclude 


eo plated with metal produced materials 
the plastie: eo adantiene “e fhe teed Pro periinet 
Of he repeated Ep opoknatial new rubberlike ine 
tics, were made by Marsa acetylene and hydrogen 


chloride over catalysts. 
ose and propionic acid, With clesteisel ome 
acid, with electrical prop- 
ected by atmospheric changés;(was:'! 


erties little 


made possible. by development of a commer IS 
practical process for prot =a +) Lie 
ee ae a npr jucing propio: acid” 


a 5 BE Sy 


say 


ra 
ee 


‘ 

Chemical test for the quality of 
veloped. usin lol / ‘acing 
taste and suNell. aSthione Aa > oe 

_ Lightweight, fire-resistant . build: 
using cement: and ‘organic. and “ier 
-&» little~ inexpensive © chemical, “ 


n 


"as sa : 


ig ann ie Noneroiting and 


in ab and 
‘Bnite Dreot, “was 
thi [> cemenis were develeped which 


' “Synthetic c 

i will hold iid nisies @without riveting or can be 
“used to bond wood, plastics, rubber or fabrics to 
@ similar substance or one to another. 

* Sono-radio buoys, that pick up submarine noises 
_ by hydrophones and transiorm them into radio 
» Ste Mcetfo-chemical uethod 

. electro-chemical method of filtering water 
_ freed it of undesirable mineral salts by © assing 
it through two beds of ion-exchange resins. 

: “A perfect’ mold of optical glass weighing 379 
pyounds. the largest ever obtained for a scientific 
; instrument out was made. 

_ The 1945 Nobel prize in physics was awarded 
‘to Prof. Wolfgang Pauli, atomic research expert; 
the i944 award in chemistry went to Profi. Otto 
= Bebe: gi Suna ee sansa cnaey and the 
5 b awar chemistry went to Art- 
turi Wirtanen, Finnish biochemist. 


“EARTH SCIENCES 


‘2 _ Complete world weather information was made 
' @vailable. for forecasting when exchanges of 
_ meteorological data with Japan and Russia were 
a developed. : 
"There were 43 earthquakes of sufficient strength 
- to record themselves on distant seismograph in- 
_ struments; notable among them was a aestructive 
_ quake in central Chile on Sept. 13. 

Radar can be used in obtaining weather observa- 
_ tions, it was announced; approaching storms up 
a dt rey miles away are indicated on a detecting 
Maps were made from the point of view of 
human comfort, showing the climate month by 
-= month and clothing needed. 
% Constent-pressure upper-air charts replaced 
'-constant-level charts as official Weather Bureau 
Maps. as a basis for domestic aero weather fore- 


~ casts. 

‘Maps showing trafficability of enemy country, 

' sources of construction mate , areas where un- 

| derground water supplies could be obtained, and 

other geological features, aided Allied invasions. 

‘ For the first time a volcano in eruption was 

 stuaied from the air above it, using a helicopter; 
eu! lava flow formations unsuspected from 

3 a 


ie 


Se 


ground were observed and photographed in 
color. 
~~ Drillin, 


| surface e 

‘likely oil-bearing strata. : 
“A new yellowish-green gem stone was described, 

and given the name of Brazilianite for the country 
of its origin. 

ENGINEERING AND TECHNOLOGY 


7 Loran, wartime navigation aid developed for air 
and surface ships, was perfected and many new 
installations made; ship location is determined by 
a cathode ray tube signals from 

_shore radio stations. ae 
ulse time modulation principle of 
transmission made possible twenty-four. two-way 
jons on a Single radio- 


distance telephone 


'* 


is 
Automatic dialing 
ealls by subscribers was announced as possible. 
Pelevision broadcasts from planes six miles above 
ed; this will give larger area 
ulses reach @ greater 
e limit possible with 


e€ 
of all long- 


lann 
g the im 
than the 50-mi 


; owers on the ground. 
a ‘An electronic oye for television, 100 times as 
ensitive aS any previously used, extended the 


Si 
“ighting range possible in pick-up and the dep. 


_ of perception. . A 
Z e melevision receivers were developed which will 
' show larger, bri and clearer pictures due to 

new high-vol and new plastic screen. 
Radar app ch Be cee 

: cles abo ° 
earn at d developed 
de- 


thermal efficiency, de- 
to fuel con- 
developed. 


Ss 
ged gas-diesel engine was, 


to be 
demonstrated. _ 

is lessened by use of 
jets and of adequate 


team turbine 
a boiler 


lai 

. in, the world, was 
ke from locomotives 
roperly designed steam air 
igh-sreed coal-burnin 
ne sagned have ‘the oy and i 
)and wa mpe! hc 
OT eUiDe | gas with the diesel 
developed, making possible 


r 
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the use of either gas or oll as a fuel without any 


electri¢ sparking caevice. 
New satety fuel for aircraft was developed that 


does not form enough inflammable vapors in the 


air to ignite exce at tempera’ 
Gegrees fahrenheit Dee ee 7 
Successful extraction of 17 to 40 gallons of 


petroleum from one ton of oil shale was made 
possibie by development of a new process. \ 

Lubricating oils were found to improved by 
the addition of small amounts of selenium com-= 
pounds, reducing the tendency to oxidize and form 
sludge and gummy resins in engines. 

A wax-free lubricant was developed for internal 
combustion engines having unusual advantages over 
mineral oil, particularly in cold weather. 

Substitute for gasoline giving one-fourth more 
power in a propersy-aesigned internal combustion” 

_gine was developed, using a blend of ethyl alco- 
hol, diethyl echer, acetone and butanol. 

Inexpensive production of thiophene from pe- 
troleum permitted its use in the \ plastic, phar- 
maceutical and dyestuffs industries. 

An all-electric torpedo, fired under water and. 
gyroscopically controlled, making no tell-tale 
wake of air bubbles to warn the enemy, Was 
announced. 

An improved infra-red gas analyzer was de- 
veloped that gives a continuous analysis of gaseous 
organic compounds during their manufacture, 

Electronic vulcanization of rubber, instead of 
the familiar heating me to 


‘ 


b thod, was developed 
speed production and give more uniform 
higher quality products. 

Synthetic tires as good| as prewar natural rub- 
ber tires were made from a special variety of 


GR-S synthetic rubber with a resin-based soap 
tires 


replacing fatty acid soap as an emulsifier. 

Use of helium to inflate heavy airplane 
je announced as practeal for @ weight-saving 
evice. ‘ 
_ Electronic method of applying a phosphor coat- 
ing to the inner walls of fiuorescent lamp tubes 
was found to speed production and result in 
better light. ; 

‘A process for making ethyl chloride by reacting © 
chlorine with waste products from other ethyl 
chloride plants instead of hydrochlorination of 
“alcohol or ethylene was announced. 

A new glass-to-metal sealing method provides 
a seal tight enough to protect delicate electrical _ 
instruments immersed in water for days. ~ Ps 

A high strength phenol formaldehyde resin 
adhesive, that is not only waterproof but has a 
short curing time at high temperature, was US! in 
making air-sea rescue boats. Ca \) 

Industrial diamonds were cut by an electric arc, 
a process two to four times as fast as present 
methods 

duced and controlled by 


he t 
Cloth shrinkage was re 
treating wool and wool blends with a melamine 


paint brushes were made 
from casein, protein ingredient of milk. . 

The ate properties of a yarn made by coat- 
ing cotton, fayon or fiberglas with plastic may be 
changed by. varying the formula of the plastic 


used. } 
roduct from sugar factories, 


Bagasse, a waste D 
was successfully used to make a new plastic molding . 


resin. 
Artificial bristles for 


compound. ; 

Fluorescein, a ehemical compound used by 

downed airmen to color surrounding water be 
ai 


locations, helped detect leaks in underw 


lines ? 
me wrapped around underground on 


Fiberglas mats, 
gas and other pipelines, protected them ag2 


and corrosion. 

cotton tloth was found to 
failed to rot during’six months in 
g micro-organ wer 
Sawdust and other woo wastes were made D 
fine quality hard wallboard by @ new chemical 


rocess and use of @ hydraulic press, 

y Processed wood was compressed by 2 method 
which assures that although the woo swells with 
atmospheric moisture, it will return ts original 


ess when dried. 4 
circuit between San - 

New Zealand, was put 
\ 


compressed thickn 
A direct ee ages ae 
Francisco and ellington, 
into operation. - 
INVENTIONS 


The Patent Office be: 
of salable and license 
a simple means for mapu 
aud assuring an increase 

Notable and interesting inve 


ing the year include: 7, 
- motor fuels produced through : 
ogee pe ounds of heavy metals other than - 


a of comp 
ead. 
tivated clay filter that takes. tetra ethyl 
wid Out MY ole snd petits its use as a Stove ~ 
fuel or as @ cleaning uid. glia 7 = 
aratus that super-powders coal to get 
oakaues héating value from anthr ites and other 
high-ash content. He : 


coals of 


: Lbs is ‘ 
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An apparatus employing streams of electrons or 
inttip rays to search thick steel plates for hidden 

aws, 

A process that yields by the same operation 
magnesium, alloy steel and cement from silica-con~ 
taining ores of magnesium. ‘ 

A method for smelting magnesium directly from 
its silicate ores; a method for extracting mag- 
nesium from sea water, using the water-softener 
principle. 

A lew-pressure, low-temperature process for 
separating magnesium from its commoner ores. 

Polymerized silicones used with additions of other 
chemical elements to make new resin-like sub- 
stances. : 

A method of salvaging pure sulfur from hydrogen 
Sulfide, through the use of sulfur dioxide under 
high pressure and temperature. E P 

Electric wires insulated with a coating of sodium 
Silicate that are flexible and not hygroscopic. 

A plastic sheathing between copper wire and rub- 
ber insulations that protects the rubber irom 
chemical damage by the copper. ty. 

An extremely hard tool sieel containing carbides 
of' tungsten or vanadium, made by a new sintering 
process. y 

A method for making wide strips of thin, flexible 
glass which can be used instead of mica for most 
purposes. é 

A sintering process that produces thin-walled 
articles by spreading the metal or carbide powder 
mixed with oil on the mold. 

A system of microphotography on rectangular 
Pieces of film suitable for filing in card indexes. 

Chemical separation of actinomycin into two 
fractions, one of which is powerful in its action 
against certain microorganisms _ : - 

Simplification of the process for isolating grami- 
cidin, germ-checking substance similar to penicil- 
lin, from bacterial cultures. f 

A high-wheeled locomotive with tubular boiler 
that permits a lower placement and better balance 
of weights. . : 

A war-born high explosive called pentolite, con- 
sisting of PETN, mixed with TNT, insensitive to 
shock, but more violent than TNT. 9 

A gas-mask filter medium made from highly 
absorbent cellulose fibers. 

Rubber separated out of macerated native golden- 
tod by adding an alkali salt to the flotation 
medium. ; 

A method of freezing foods by constant agitation 
in a nearly saturated atmosphere, producing un- 
eaked frozen products| 

A method of preserving food by use of a highly 
volatile substance such as ethylene oxide or methyl 
bromide which does not iniure the product. 

Flexible plastic bags as containers for sterilized 
foods, instead of the conventional glass or metal. 

A way of making for paint fillers silica grains as 
Small as the smallest bacteria by pouring sodium 
Silicate solution into methanol and bubbling carbon 
dioxide through solution. 

A new orange variety of high quality that ripens 
from five to eight weeks earlier than other Florida 
oranges. 

A new type motion picture theater that has the 
Sereen on the ceiling and reclining couch seats. 

A method of detecting small amounts of poison in 
the air by dissolving the gas molecules and then 
one the electrical conductivity of the solu- 

on. 

A circuit of water channels that tests ship models 
as a wind tunnel does airplanes. 

A flexible “iron lung’’ that encloses- the torso 
only and enables the patient to change position and 
move more freely. 

Synthetic chewing-gum bases consisting of fatty 
acids or hydrogenated resins. 


MEDICINE 


Streptomycin, which proved effective in con- 
trolling tuberculosis in guinea pigs, was given to 34 
human patients with a limited suppressive effect: 
recovery from typhoid in three of five cases sug- 
gested that the drug may bring recoveries and 
prevent carriers; streptomycin also checked the 
growth of Friesiander’s bacilli and Klebsiella in 
laboratory experiments. ; 

An operation for saving the lives of “‘blue babies’’ 
born with certain types of heart defects by joining 
& branch of the aorta and one of the pulmonary 
arteries to increase the flow of blood through the 
veins was devised and successfully performed on 
many patients. d 

Identity of BAL (British anti-lewisite) was 
announced as 2, 3 dithiopropanol with reports thet 
this alcohol, developed for local use as a skin 
decontaminant in protection against the war gas, 
had been developed into an effective remedy for 
arsenic and possibly mercury poisoning. 

Vaccination of all U.S. Army. personnel for ‘pro- 
tection aghinst influenza was ordered. 

Penicillin made 25 of 39 babies with congenital 
Syphilis well: bro au speedy recovery from recieh, 
mouth; and brought improvement for patients with 
brain’ and nervous’ system ‘syphilis. . 

Muscular: ‘dystrophy’ remedy thay ‘come from. a 
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new chemical made from the two vitamins, toco~ 


herol and inositol, it was reported . t ; 
“ dice virus oe ee sickness’? was i8o- 
lated from chicken mites. « 

A new chemical weapon, gamma- (p-arsenoso~ 
phenyl)-butyric acid, against African sleeping sick 
ness, was, reported to give speedy cule of early 
cases. E 

Vaccine against ;dengue, or ‘‘break-bone fever’! 
may result from first success in mouse passage and 
consequent attenuation of the virus. : 

A new weapon against malaria was developed, 
consisting of a portable plant for extracting, at 
low cost, quinine. and other anti-malaria drugs 
from the bark of cinchona trees in the remote spots 
where they grow. ¥ 

Influenza viruses cultured on two different kinds 
of living tissue, chick embryo and mouse lung, 
were shown to be chemically and physically iden= 
tical. \ 

Artificial eyes made of plastic instead of glass 
were developed by Army and Navy dental officers; 
the plastic eyes resemble natural eyes more closely 
than do glass ones and are more comfortable to 


wear. ¢ 

Riddle of what causes one kind of heart disease, 
known medically as acute intertitial myocarditis of 
unknown etiology, may be on the way to solution 
with the discovery of the substance, apparently a@ 
virus, that causes similar ailment in apes and 
smaller animals. : 

Evidence was found that infectious hepatitis 
spreads through contaminated drinking -water; 
this is the first satisfactory evidence that @ virus 
disease can be naturally acquired by humans 
through water; gamma globulin, immune substance 
from blood, gives protection against it. 

Heparin, anti-blood clotting chemical, may he- 
come means of preventing gangrene and loss of 
limb after frostbite, extensive studies indicate. 

A skin graft operation on a hemophiliac was 
performed successtully for the first time; an active 
thrombin preparation applied to the place from 
which the skin graft was taken apparently was 
responsible for saving the patient from bleeding to 
death from this wound. 

Sensitivity to the Rh blood factor may last for 
lifetime, investigations showed; a blood bank to 
save the lives of mothers and babies threatened 
because of a difference between the mothers’ and 
fathers’ blood was announced; the Rh factor was: 
found to be absent in chimpanzees. 

From 10,000 to 15,000 blind persons’may have 
a chance to see again as the result of the formation 
of an eye bank to collect and make available human 
corneas for grafting. 


Persons whose eye lenses have. been removed 


in cataract operations can see ultraviolet radiations 
invisible to normal eyes, it was discovered. .. : 
Recovery from cholera can be assured. in’ every 
case, it was announced, by new treatment com" 
bining sulfadiazine, plasma and saline injection, 
Severe poisoning from breathing the fumes ‘of 
carbon tetrachloride was successfully treated -with 


methionine, one of the amino acids. ; 
A new remedy and preventive for athlete’s foot® 


was found in undecylenic acid, a fatty acid found 


in sweat. 
A simple method recently developed as: an “aid 
in the diagnosis of cancer of the uterus has- been 
found helpful also in the diagnosis of cancer of the 
kidneys, bladder and other organs of the genito# 
urinary tract. ‘ 
Experiments demonstrated for the first time that’ 
there is a definite link between the kidney and: 
pee functions. eT x ‘ 4 eaah DENBERS 
earts were success: ransplanted in tm- 
blooded animals for the fist time: x Mie <7 AS 
A new approach to conquest of venereal disease- 
bY mass testing plus penicillin treatment was 
pioneered in Birmingham, Ala., where, although © 
new state law required blood tests and treatment, 
when necessary, for all citizens between’ sh and 
50 years, 260,216 came voluntarily for testi g as~ 
result of high-pressure publicity program. “ 
» Se hey Eero « coe ae were com- 
0 rst time in a, 45- 
Pee Ga, gins? 
ci was announced as @ previously undiscoy- 
i I Se Sar which plays a part in mune ake 
Dentist’s drill may be replaced by & new-devi 
which operates on the sandblast principle; it is 
Spe Gli dake roe a aae it ve announced. 
was put on 2 
on March is, i e market for civilian use 
ew ways to give penicillin include: | ath? 
nsing ‘sodium citrate as a buffet I te 
acid; mist inhalations; mixing. with special gelatin 
and chemical to reduce number ‘of: injections: 
needed; injections into artery for: sévere ‘infections - 
of arms and ‘legs; in lozenges; in‘gelatin ‘capsules: 
ae Siete eMC aeee Nae ner tay ri ; 
substance : com) 
albumin of human: ave: e yee pombined 


‘The cause of toothache at. tude | i 
indieate, Is a disturbance or degen pete 


from” 
h* 


mp ay oS Oe ae 
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Protestant-Catholic couples haye about 9/10 as — 
many as Protestant couples; the larger size 
Catholic and Protestant families is eapecialy ‘ 
noticeable in the upper income and_educatio 
classes; among the poorer people with little school- 
ing the Protestant families average as large aS Or 
mea Sagem those of Catholics. ‘ 

systematic study of the pre-natal stages of 
human behavior demonstrated a continuity in the 
patterning of behavior in embryo, fetus, etal in- 
fant and neonate. 

Discovery of a change in blood clotting caused by 
penicillin, pointing both to possible danger and 
possible future benefits from the mold chemical, 
Was announced. 

The Nobel prize in physiology and medicine for « 
1945 was awarded to Sir Alexander Fleming, discov- 
erer of penicillin, and Sir Howard W. Florey and 
Dr. Ernest B. Chain, who fathered its development 
into a life-saving remedy. = 

An institute of Forensic Medicine, first of its 
kind in the world, will be established at New York 
University College of Medicine, it was announced, 

New devices to help deaf people learn to talk and 
use the telephone and enjoy radio by seeing sound 
patterns for speech and music were developed. 

An easy-to-use high-speed camera with self-con- 
tained light source was developed for taking pic- : 
tures of surgical operations. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PSYCHIATRY 


For the first time in warfare all the events in a 
campaign, diplomatic and also military, were dic- 
tated by the considerations of psychological war= 
fare: leading, after the military defeat, to the 
final surrender of Japan without armed vasion, 
-saving an estimated half-million American lives. 

Ten points of human nature considered essential 
as bases for a lasting peace were framed and agreed 
upon by more than 2,000 American psychologists, 
and sent to all members of Congress tu aid them in 
their peace planning. : ; 

Measures for the prevention of another war, 
advocated by a national society of psychologists, 
emphasized the need for immediate and enlarged 
supplies of food for the starving people of Europe 
and Asia because “starvation sows the mental 
seeds of war.” = 

A new index was found for measurement of -social 
development in the individual’s willingness to try 
again tasks at. which he has failed. ( 

People most pare to believe rumors are older 
persons, those less nformed and working in non-. 
professional occupations and persons who “‘want’’ 
to believe rumors because of grudges or personal 
needs, a wartime survey indicated. : \ 

High altitude causes loss in ability to speak 
clearly, a fact that may make it difficult for air 
age in the stratosphere to understand each other 

y phone. ; 

Given the same environment, studies indicated 
that racial differences are sO small that they are 
less than differences between the two sexes of the 
same race. ks 5 

Blind people were found to utilize the echoes of 

their footsteps to ‘‘see’”’ obstacles with surprising 
accuracy. 
Smell-blindness was found, unlike color-blind- 
ness, to be a dominant, non-sex-linked characteris- 
tic: it was demonstrated that a smell-blind person’ 
was able to distinguish flavors. 

Successful training of a Rhesus monkey to sort 
objects by color when given a cue in the form ofa 
colorless block made possible new research on this 
type of abstract thinking and possibly use of these 
animals in, study of brain in uries such as those 


bat. 

Although rapid learners retain what they have- 
learned better than do their slower associates, they 
lose their advantage after long periods of reten- 
tion; a month Ria it later, the slow learners are. 
found to remember the most. 

Use of baby development tests on infant chim- 
panzees showed that in general the ape bal 
develops at an earlier 4 than the human, but 
that human babies can t alone sooner, probably. 
because of differences in structure. 

Study of pure strains o dogs differing as much 


es 
of the tooth which prevents equalization of pres- 
res during change in attitude. 
ioruacil, a chemical which suppresses the thy- 
roid gland hormone, helped seven out of 10 patients 
“with angina pectoris, it was reported. 
Possible substitute for a scarce heart disease 
Medicine, fogarine, has been found in a chemical 
from an Argentine tree. 
» Discovery of a new vitamin, a twin ‘to the one 
already known, was announced. 
‘A chemical from mushrooms, tyrosinase, may in 
‘the future become a remeay for poison ivy. 
' Absenteeism and turnover were reauced and work 
performance improved when a vitamin supplement 
-wWas givep workers in an aircraft plant. Z 
* ‘Phe mold souree of penicillin was found to be a 
good source of vitamin Dz when irradiated with 
ultraviolet. 
An antianemia vitamin factor, vitamin Be con- 
| ‘aed was isolated in a new, pure form for the 
st time. 
» One of the new B vitamins, folic acid, was re- 
ported to have anti-cancer activity; spontaneous 
“cancers in mice disappeared in the laboratory tests. 
_ ‘All the family’s bills for sickness, injury ana 
“ehildbirth can now be paid for $6 a month under 
’ eos: expanded medical care plan launched in New 
- York. rok 
’ At the request ofthe Surgeon General of_the 
s te the National Academy of Sciences aad the 
ational Research Council created a committee 
for developing the best possible artificial limbs for 


_ The following advances in germ-fighting were 
made: Dicumarol, anti-blood clotting substance, 

hiss apti-germ activity as well: material obtdined 
L m 4 strain of the fungus, Aspergillus fumigatus, 
checked-TB germs in test tubes; a mold from 


P against bacteria, was made less poisonous to ani- 


‘ ae damaging the liver and other organs, as 
as causing the disease, influenza, studies indi- 


Blackout of eyesight in aviators during sharp 

turns or dive pull-outs at high speeds is due to a 

emporary anemia in : 

a be prevented by suction applied to the eyeballs 
special goggles. 

Byes need protection against longer wavelengths 
of ultraviolet light than was previously supposed; 
damage to sight may occur without obyious signs of 


Ae istoplasmosis, previously ‘considered rare and 
; - ways Tatal disease, is apparently widespread in 


a be 
 culosis, X-ray pictures in tuberculosis survey indi- 


mcaved. +. - 

Hes) ‘for recovery from extensive burns were 
Eee non a Marine who had 83% of 
body burned was able to return to duty within 


hs 
er research progress was given new_ impetus 
$4,000,000 grant to establish Sloan-Kettering 
“Tnstitute for Cancer Research at Memorial Hos- 
pital, New York City, and by expansion of research 


LS. 4s rheumatoid arthritis was apparently ex- 
eoinined by finding inflammator, nodules widely 
‘tributed in the skeletal muscies and the peri- 


al nerve trunks. 
ner ouraging results with neostigmine in 
aralysis, rheumatoid arthritis and crippling from 
Tojury or infection were reported. 
“Daily doses of the chemical, pregnenolone, were 
eported.to have anti-fatigue oe aye ea i 
eee nin Sat ened a ellie Vi eed Sena Chimpanzees do not suffer from mental disease or 
malignant growths, it was announced after study 


ls. ‘ 

An unusual mental illness affecting children. of 
intelligent parents was observed, in which the 
symptoms are inability to use language for com- 
munication, disregard, of people and compulsive | 
desire to avoid change 


made of t 
ates ervice who will need psychiatric care 


the se 
Bers Rear ag et ther facilities for caring for 
acing SERA in iter yours neve ad been | 0G, oeeal a aoctage ah eas ig) PERE 
i milies of Tndianapolis showed atrists with the necessary auxil iaty, Sata oped 
; ‘A simple 92-question “yes. no’’ tes’ ped 
Protestant corre ewiah Supls: ae elena for the Armed services, was found highly accurace 
aM f 


tients with hemophilia. 
mee Soft ast, second and third children born 
shows. that tne ‘unusually large number of births 


s 


‘ 
5] 


740 


for screening out men with setious personality or 
nervous difficulties. =. 

Electric shock treatment for mental illnesses 
causes impairment of memory and an abitily to 
te-learn due to direct effect on brain tissue, experi- 
menis on rats indicated. 

Vecerans with neryous ailments were aided by 
use of psyChodrama, a therapeutic type of drama, 


Science Service and Science Clubs of America 


Disseminating scientific information to the pub- 
lic and acting as a liaison agency between scien- 
tists and the world-at-large, Science Service is an 
educational institution, with headquarters at 1719 

St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Newspapers are 
served with accurate and complete reports of the 
latest scientific discoveries and developments in 
all fields of science, while individuals may obtain 
the magazine Science News Letter (weekly) and 
Chemistry (monthly), monthly THINGS of science, 
books, etc. * 

Trustees of Science Service, nominated by the 
National Academy of Sciences, the National Re- 
search Council, the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, the E. W. Scripps Estate 
and the journalistic profession, are: C. G. Abbot, 
Smithsonian Institution (Vice-President and Chair- 
man of Executive Committee); Otis W. Caldwell, 
‘Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research; 
Edwin G. Conklin, American Philosophical Society; 
Max B. Cook, Scripps-Howard Newspapers; Frank 
R. Ford, Evansville Press (Treasurer); Ross G. 
Harrison, Yale University; A. H. Kirchhofer, Buf- 
falo Evening News; W. H. Lewis, Wistar Institute; 
R. A. Millikan, California Institute of Technology: 
O. W. Riegel, Director, Washington and Lee School 
of Journalism; Harlow Shapley, Harvard College 
Observatory (President; Harry L. Smithton, Mira- 
mar, San Diego, Co., Calif.; Neil H. Swanson, 
Executive Editor, Sun Papers, Baltimore, Md.; 
Hugh S. Taylor, Princeton University; Watson 
Davis is director and secretary. 

To stimulate amateur interest in science, partic- 
ularly on the part of youth, Science Clubs of 
America is administered by Science Service. Clubs 
devoted to scientific interests in schools, are 
affiliated without cost and receive helpful services. 
~Clubs affiliated numbered (Nov. 1, 1945) more than 

7 with about 180,000 members. with every 
state represented as well as U. S. possessions and 
foreign countries. - 

Science Clubs of America and Science Service 
weld the thousands of laymen and _ scientists, 
| teachers and students. youths and adults, ama- 

teurs and professionals, into a great movement 


Political Parties Headquarters 


Democratic National 


Committee — Chairman, 
Robert E. Hannegan. 


Secrétary, Mrs. 


William T.¢ Pheiffer, 10th floor, 45 
East 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 

Social Democratic Federation, U. S. A.—National 

_ Chairman, Algernon Lee. National Secretary, 

August Claessens, Publicity Director, Liston M. 

pee Headquarters: 7 East 15th St., New York 


3_N. Y. ; 

Socialist Party National Executive Committee— 
National Chairmah, Maynard C. Krueger. National 
Secretary, Harry Fleischman. Headquarters: Rm, 
516, 303 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

Socialist Labor Party National Committee— 
National Secretary, Arnold Peterson. Headquar- 
ters: 61 Cliff St.. New York 8, N. Y. 


Science—Review; Clubs; Political Headquarters 


MOE les e Pee te 


in which the actors do not learn parts, but m 
them up spontaneousiy to meet the situation be 
enacted; this technique was also used successfull 
.or ene saat Nat a social workers and persons 
in supervising positions. . 

Paycholesd was represented in exchange fello 
ships to other countries; one exchange profe 
going to Brazil and another to Turkey. 


. 


methods are essential to winning the war as well — 
as to the existence of our civilization. - 
Science clubs vary in size from four 
members and each youth group is sponsored 

an adult who is responsible in large measure f 
the splendid progress made by clubs. The memb 

of Science Clubs of America have their laborato: 

and workshops in cellars and attics, school ‘clas; 
rooms and .laboratories, in industrial plants and” 
museum lecture rooms. Experiments and study of | 
the boys, girls, men and women range through 
the many branches of science as each prepares to” 
do his share of the world’s work. In some ca 
ah work is of a general nature; in others speci 
ized. 
The success of Science Clubs of America depe 
largely on the eager desire of the members to le: 
science, but it has been greatly supplemented 


other such institutions through which it has been 
possible to set up Science Centers. Here clubs 
and individuals meet to discuss and demonstrate: 
what they have accomplished. In these Center, 
are held such functions as fairs, congresses, salo: 
of photography, conferences, all designed to. he’ 
young and mature scientists in an aréa to kno 
one another and to acquaint the public with 
pees of cay ‘« : ait 
o encourage gifted young people, Science Clubs 
of America annually conducts the Science Talent 
Search for Westinghouse Science Scholarships. | _ 

In each of the first five Science Talent Searches 
more than 15,000 graduating seniors in high eee 

fe 


all over the country participated. Each ri 4 
contestants are invited to Washington: a C... ‘or 
the Science Talent Institute. During the-five days 
of the Institute the scholarships are awarded-to 
the winners for use in colleges, universities and 
technical schools of their choosing. E 


- 


ore iw 
Prohibition National Committee—National Chair. 

man, Edward E. Blake. Executive Secretary, Virgil. 
C. Finnell. Headquarters: Suité 316, 82 W wake 
Snatch St., Chicago 2, Illinois. x4 , 

merican Labor Party—Chairman, t é 

man. Executive Secretary Benjamin a ae 
Headquarters: 570 Seventh Ave., New.:York = 


ort Py 
Liberal Party—Chairman, John. L. Childs.Seo. 

retary, Joseph V. O'Leary. Chairman ‘Adm aisateo 

x8 Soren een Rose. Executive Director, — 
5 uarters: 

New York 18, N. pat ayy West AA ae ’ 

Communist Party of the U: S. uirmar 


William Z.° Foster. The Secrétatiet: wi tam 
Deni ; 


Foster, John Williamson; Eugene y “ 

Robert Thompson. Headquarters: £ 2th 

Ot eee a Novy. ppm 2 adee ‘ 
ical Action Committee (CIO)— 

Sidney Hillman Publicity Disouetns ia "Reite 

man. Headquarters: 205 East 42d St., New York _ 


17, N 


*s 


, Prized Government Documents Restored to Dis 


The Government’s most prized documents—the 

ba Declaration of rey nn ence Constitution 

_ and Magna Carta (the Lincoln Cathedral copy, en- 
trusted to the Library of Congress for safekeeping 
in 1939)-were restored to public display (eke 1, 
Ayes ee peo eign reper ae of Congress, 

necessary. to. obtain the: permission 
the joint chiefs‘of staffs—Gen. Deore Cc, tearpbag 


greek New York State—Chief Officials 141 || 


/ NEW YORK STATE GOVERNMENT = 


ae BY ns (Elected Noy. 3, 1942. Terms expire Dec. 31, 1946) 
» >Governor—Thomas E. Dewey, Rep., New York City. $25,000 and Executive Mansion 
Lieutenant Governor—Joe R. Hanley, Rep., Perry. $10,000. j 


| Comptroller—Frank C. Moore, Rep., Kenmore. $12,000. + 


‘Attorney General—Nathaniel L. Goldstein, Rep., Brooklyn, $12,000. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DEPARTMENTS 


Agriculture and Markets—C. Chester Du Mond, 
: 000: Alcoholic Beverage Control—John F, 

"Connell, $12,000; Athletics—Lt. Col. Edward P. 
E. Eagan, Chairmen of 3-man Commission, $7,500, 
the Commissioners $25 each day they sit at a 
Commission meeting; Audit and Control—Frank C. 
Moore, $12,000; Banking—Elliott V. Bell, $12,000; 
—John E. Burton, $12,000. 
_. Civil De eg Edward Conway, $12,000; Com- 
merce—M: P. Catherwood, $12,000; Conserva- 
‘tion—Perry B. Duryea, $12,000: Correction—John 
A. Lyons, $12,000; Education—Francis T. Spauld- 
‘ing, $15,000; Health—Dr. Edward S. Godfrey, Jr., 
$12,000; Housing—Herman T. Stichman, $12,000; 
; furance—Robert E. Dineer, $12,000; Labor— 
‘Edward Corsi, $12,000; Law—Nathaniel L. Gold- 
‘stein, $12,000. 

Mental Hygiene—Dr. Frederick MacCurdy, $12,- 
me Milita 
hs 


W. Peck (1957); Thomas A. Aurelio (1957); Ji 
: ‘ ; Jo 
7 Gavagan (1957); Irwin Sener dose 
bert Cohn (1955); Julius Miller (1958); Ber- 
nard L. Shientag (1958); James B. M. MeNally 
(1958); Irving L. Levey (1958); Samuel Dickstein 
erste aa C. Greenberg (1959). 
ective Jan. 1, 1945, the 2d. Judicial Di 
ae oe a! oe Rete ie of the ‘Tenth sadte 
trict—those Justices indicate » - 
cluded in the following group: sig. 


Second District (Counties of Kings een 
Richmond, Nassau and Suffolk; resiiative: see 
unless otherwise indicated)—George E. Brower 
(1945); *Ehomas J. Cuff, Garden City (1959); 
Frank F. Adel, Kew Gardens’ (1959); James 
T. Hallinan, Flushing (1959); Charles C. Lockwood 
(1959): John H. McCooey, Jr., (1959) Alfred V. 
Norton, Stapleton (1959); Meier Steinbrink (1959); - 
Henry G. Wenzel, Jr., Richmond Hill (1959); Wil- 
liam R. Wilson (1946); Peter P. Smith (1946); 
William F, Hagarty (1947); Edwin L. Garvin — 
(1947); John MacCrate (1948); Thomas C. Kadien, | 
Jr,, Astoria (1948); *Francis G. Hooléy, Rock- 
Ville Centre (1949); Harry E. Lewis (1949); Peter 
M. Daly, Astoria (1950); William B. Carswell 
(1950); Algernon I. Nova (1951); Charles Ww. 
Froessel, Jamaica (1951); *Perey D. Stoddart, 
Oyster Bay (1951); *Isaac B. Swezey, ‘Huntington 
(1952); Joseph Fennelly (1952); Frank E. John- 
son (1952);- John B. Johnston (1952); Philip 
z ara 


fy and Naval Affairs (which includes 
New York Guard)—Brig. Gen. Ames_ T. 

B wn, $8,500; Motor Vehicles—Clifford J. Filet- 
cher; National Guard—Federally recognized as one 
ef the components of the Army of the United 

| States and ordered to active duty by the President. 
»* Parks, State Council of—Robert Moses; Parole 
—-Frederick A. Moran, $12,000; Power Authority— 
| James CG. Bonbright, Chairman of ‘Trustees, 
“fio salary but Trustees are allowed $75, per day 


— traveling or rendering services, the ‘indi- 
idual amount not to exceed $7,500 yearly; Proba- 
| tion—Edward J. Taylor, Dir.; Public Service— 
| Milo R. Maltbie, $15,000; Public Works—Charles 
| H. Sells, $12,000 (Division of Construction—Brig. 
Gen, Thomas F. Farrell, Chief Engineer; Division 
‘of Operation and Maintenance—V. L. Ostrander, 

Supt.); Racing Commission—Ashle Trimble Cole, 


Third District (Counties of Albany, Columbia, 
Greene, Rensselaer, Schoharie, Sullivan and 


é rman; Harness Racing Co jon—Elbridge | Ulster)—Gilbert V. Schenck, »Albany _ (1946); 
T, Gerry, Chairman. ‘ Francis Bergan, Albany (1949); Harry Ei schini 5 
“Secretary of State—Thomas J Curran, $ ; | Kingston (1949); Pierce H. Russell, Troy (1948); 
Welfare—Robert T. ansdale, $12,000; | William H. Murray, Troy (1953); Sydney F. Foster, 
rds and Purchase—Richard S Pearsons. | Liberty (1956); Roscoe V. Elsworth, Port Huron 


(1958). 

Fourth District (Counties of Clinton,’ Essex, 
Franklin, Fulton, Hamilton, Monigomery, St. 
Lawrence. Saratoga, Schenectady, Warren and 
Washington); John Alexander, Schenectady (1959); 
Ellsworth C. Lawrence, Malone (1946); Edward J. 
Hefiernan, Amsterdam (1952); O. 
(1955); Daniel F. Imrie, Glen Falls (1955); An- 
drew W. Rya., Plattsburgh (1957). 

Fifth District (Counties of Herkimer, Jefferson. 
Lewis, Oneida, Onondago and | Oswego—Abram i 


; 2 
| $10,000; State Commission Against Discrimination 
Henry C. Turner, Chairman, $10,000; State Police 


gna Finance—Alger -B. Chapman, $12,000; Vet- 
rans’ Affairs, ivision of—Edward J. Neary, 
Director, $12,000: 


= 


24 Judiciary 
i} 
‘Salaries—Chief Judge of the Court of Appeals, 
$22,500. Associate Judges, $22,000, plus $3,000 each 
| Gor expenses. Justices ‘of the Supreme Court, 
5,000, except in the 1st, 2nd and 9th Judicial 
ricts, who each receive an additional $10,000. 
Those assigned to the Appellate Divisions each re- 
ceives an. additional $2,000; the Presiding Justices, 
| $2,500. Justices elected in the third and fourth 
| judicial department, except when designated to 
| ¢he Appellate Division in the first or second de- 
yartment, receive in addition to salary $1,000 @ 
| ye in eu of traveling and other expenses. 
/~ Judges and Justices are elected for terms of 14 
"years. They may serve until December 31 of the 
ear in which they become 70, the constitutional 


Syracuse (1952); Henry J. Kimball, Watertown 
(1952); D. Page Morehouse, Jr., Oswego (1952); 
Clifford H. Searl, Syracuse (1952). 


Chenango, Cortland, Delaware, Madison, Otsego, 
Schuyler, Tioga and Tompkins)—James- P. Hill 
Norwich (1948); A. Lindsay O’Connor, Hobart 
(1951); Martin W. Deyo, Binghamton (1953); ~ 
William H. Coon, Cortland (1955); Walter F. 
Santry, Oneida (1949). 

Seventh District (Counties of Cayuga, Livings- 
ton, Monroe, Oontario, Seneca, Steuben, Wayne 
and Yates) — William Fe Love, Rochester; 
John C. Wheeler, Corning (1949): John Van Voor- — 
his, Irondequoit (1950); Fred D. Cribb, Canan-  ~ 
daigua (1950); Marsh N. Taylor. Rochester (1953); 
Lewis A. Gilbert, Newark (1954); H. Douglas. Van 
Duser, Town of Brighton (1958). ’ 

Eighth District (Counties of Allegany, Catarau- 
gus, Chautauqua, Erie, Genesee, Niagara, Orleans . 
and Wyoming; residence, Buffalo unless otherwise- © 
indicated)—Alonzo’ G. Hinkley (1946); Parton 
Swift (1946); Almon W. Lytle (1946); Frank 
James (1947); Gold, L 


limit. 

EEY * COURT OF APPEALS 

Chief Judge—John T. Loughran (1948). As- 
ate Judges George Z. Medalie, New York City 
(1946), Thomas D. Thacher, New York City (1951): 
“Albert Conway, Brooklyn (1954); Charles S. Des- 
“mond, Buffalo (1954); Edmund H. Lewis, Syra- 
use (1954); Marvin R. Dye, Rochester (1958). 


JUSTICES OF THE SUPREME COURT 


‘First District (Counties of New York and 
: residence in Manhattan unless otherwise in- 
ed—Edward S. Dore (1959); Alfred H. Town- 
(1946); John E. McGeehan, Bronx (eR 


d R. Koch, Bronx 1947): Charles B 


Vaughan £63950); Paul J. Batt (1952); R. Fostex 
Piver (1954); - ; 

H. owe tise): Lee L. Ottaway, Jamestown 
1957). 

; Ninth District (Counties of Dutchess, Orange, 
Putnam, Rockland and Westchester)-—Raymond E. 
Aldrich, Poughkeepsie (1947); Lee Parsons Davis, - 
New Rochelle (1950); Gerald Nolan, Yonkers (1951); 
Frank H, Coyne, Yonkers (1957) Frederick P. 


Fred ri eas idt, Port Ghacter 959); 
1959); Frederick G. Schmict, © . 
Sieries W. U. Sneed, Newburgh (1959). oe 


j * ron: J. Hy ard J. 
> eee yon (1951); Benedict D. Dineen (1952); 


nan 
us ‘A. Valente (1953), Ernest EB. L, Hammer, 


* 8 
56}; Lloyd. 
ns (1956); David 


Eyre Brewster a 


-10—J. A. Corcoran, v., B’klyn rs ase F, Condon, R., Yonkers||48—Fred Hicllowelk - Penn Xa 


ton; (2) Orlo M. Brees, R., Endicott. 


742 New Yori State—Legislature 
S New York State Legislature, 1946 | 


(Meets each year first Wednesday in January; members receive $2, 500 salary) 
SENATORS ELECTED IN 1944 TO SERVE IN 1945-1946 ' i 
1—W. K. Macy, R.., Isli >0—F. R. Coudert, Jr., R., Manh’n}|39—R. F. Graves, RE ‘Gouverneur 


D 
—, 0 .||21—Gordon I. Novod, D., Manh’n||40—Fred A. Young, R. 
awe Hults, Jt, = Pe Ween, pps A _DiCostanzo, R., Manh’n||41—* Vincent R. Corrou, D., Utiea 


Gardens||23—*Alex. A. Falk, D.,Manh’n 42—TI. B. Mitchell, R., Lafarge 
—¥ Beier, 2. Ae Pr CAMEL Vascnoe 43—*Ricnard P. Byme, D. Dewitt |B 
6—*J. V. Downey, D., J’son Hgts.||25—Arthur Wachtel, D. Bronx 44—W. W. Stokes, R., Middlefield — 
7—Wm. N. Conrad, D., Ridgew’ d|/26—*Isidore Dollinger, D., Bronx |/45—F-.E. Anderson, R.., eet Dickinson 
8—James J. Crawiord, ‘D., B’klyn||27—Paul A. Fino, *R,, Bronx 46—C. B. Hammond, R., Elmira 


9—Roy H. Rudd, D , Brooklyn aa Stone H. Brown, R., Bronx||47—Henry W. sac By Ragen il 


—* klyn 30—J. R. McGovern, R., N. Roch.|/49—Austin W. E eneseo 
i ae Cae 3. 3 ely 31—P. W. Williamson, R., Scarsdale|/50—Rodney B. sue ae " Sitstord 
13—William Kirnan, DB 32—T. C. Desmond, R., Newburgh||51—Allen J. Oliver, R., Rochester 
14—Joseph E. Parisi, Rr. oe 33—F. H. Bontecou, R., Millb’k 52—William Bewley, R., Lockport 
15—Louis L. Friedman, D., B’klyn||34—Arthur H. Wicks, R., Kingston||53-—Walter J. Mahoney, R.. Buifalo 
16—Wm. Rosenblatt, D., B’klyn 35—*M. A. Cullen, D., Albany 54—Edmund Radwan, R.; uttalo 
17—R. S. Bainbridge, R., ’N. B'hton||36—G. T. Seelye, R., Burnt Hills||55—C. O. Burney, Jr., R.. Wil'sville | 
18—Elmer F. Quinn, D., *Manh’n 37—T. F. Campbell, R., Sch’t’dy ||56—Geo. H. Pierce, R, Olean. S : 
19—F. J. Mahoney, D., Manh’n 38—*B. F. Feinberg, R., Plattsb’h q 


one ws. ELECTED IN 1944 TO SERVE IN 1945-1946 7 
Albany—(1) *Charles-C. Wal D.;~ (@) New York—(1) MacNeil Mitchell, R., 137 B.38th ~ 


eG Alban: 3) *James | St.; (2) Louis DeSalvio, oh 425 We Broadway; 
F, Sion i Pore arerviete bs oH ( (3)’ Owen McGivern, D., W. 44th St; te (4) 
Allegany—*William MacKenzie,. R., Belmont. feonard Farbstein, D., 504 Grand St.; 
Reh crapped *Patrick J. Fogarty, D., 446 E. 140th | D. Davidson, D., 15i Central 


2) ‘Sidney A. Fine, D..235-B. Mt. Eden Ave.: | Francis X. McGowan, D., 235 E. 22nd’ ‘Sti 
Bs Sanagert Tcallovoy, D., 1419 University are Avenida Bouslag, dh De 6034 i E iyith Sti 
©. ch oe J. H. McLaughlin, D., 410 E. 150t Jonn, R. Brook, R R., a 'E, d5th St; oe John F. ; 

S Louis | Morrissey, D., 34 
(6) 3 ie eee: ieee verry “Bennett Prince, D., 1800 Seventh Ave.; Ciay *William T. 
1940 Clinton* Ave.; (9) Francis T. Murphy, .D- Andrews, D., 270 Convent Ave.;' (13) Daniel Flynn, 
3348 Polo Place: (i0) John J, DePasquale, B 3340 | D., 3657 Broadway; 14) *Hulan E. Jack, rte Ww. 
Barker Ave.; GB Gladys E. Banks, R., 3715 Rom- | 110th St.; (15) William J. A. Glancy, B 189 
outs Ave.; (12) *Naihan A. Lashin, D.. 1950 Cabrini Bivd.; (16) *Hamlet.O. Catenacci » Rey + 
An . * 4 , 18 jase , 
Both St. pe ee) hee, tancton, ALE @) noone = Hollinger Fa Middleport; 

* ingham- rnest Curto iagara 

Broome—(1) *Richard H. Knauf, R., Bing d once te ee Bacon, R., Rome; (2) 
Cat 1S Farmersville. | *Fran Emma oes 

ttarangus—Leo P.'Noonan, R., Onondaga—(all Syracuse)—-(1), Leo W. Breed, 


5) 
pak West; a 


Cayuga—James H. Chase, R., Aurora, R. D. 
ee! Herman Magnuson, R., James- SOateris eee Phe ik 'gotcomb, 
Chemung—Harry J. Tifft, R., Horseheads. Orange—(1) Lee B. Mailler, R., Cornwall: “Bi 


Wils - 
Chenango—*Irving M. Ives, R., Norwich. ae Rn oy Bhi ee aoe 


Clinton—*Leslie G. Ryan, R., Rouses Point. Oswego—Henry D. Coville, R., Central Square, 
Columbia—Fred A. Washburn, R., Hudson. Otsego—Paul L. Talbot, R., Burlington Flats. 
Cortland—Harold L. Creal, R., Homer. Putnam—D. Mallory Stephens, R., Brewster. 
Delaware—Elmer J. Kellam, Res Hancock. —Queens—(1) Alexander DelGiorno, D., 
Duichess—Ernest I. Hatfield, R., Hyae Park. 29th St., L. I. City; (2). *William’ B.. 
Erie—(1) Frank A. Gugino, Ra. Buttalo; (2) | 61-49 Linden Be Ridgewood; (3) Joseph H. 

Justin C. Morgan, R., eopmeres (3) William J. | ster, R., 7118 Tist St., Glendale; 

Butler, oe (4) *John Quinn, D.; (5) *Philip | J. Dalzell; D., 23-26 33rd St., 

V. Baczkowski, D.; (6 } Riottee ¥F, Dannebrock, R.| Thomas Hurley, R., 3591 93rd. 

fu Buffalo); (7)' Jul ius Volker, R., Lancaster; | Heights; (6) “William F. Bowe, 


8) John R. Pillion, R.,, Lackawanna. St., Flushing: (7) George Archinal, 1 
Essex—L. Judson’ Morhouse, Bes Ticonderoga. St., Glendale; (8) Samuel Rabin, R., 
Franklin—William L. Doige, R., Chateaugay. bam P 


Fulton and Hamilton—Joseph R. Younglove, R., 
Johnstown. 

Genesee—Herbert A. Rapp, R., Darien Center. 

Greene—William E. Brady, R., Coxsackie. 

Herkimer—*Leo A, eign 'R., Herkimer, 


Jeiverson—Orin S. Wilcox, R., Theresa. Bicnavond—C) Arthur T. ae R., 63 _G 
ieee Cal} eat ty. ‘*Max M. Turshen, | P-, S. I.; (2) ie bes P, Radigan, R., is2 De 
;. 66 Court (2) J. Sidney Levine, Di, fits, on s. 

Tada “« Ith St.; G) Mary A. Gillen, D., 82 Pioneer Hockland “Robert eas 

St.; (4) *Bernard <i ne 500 Bedford Ave.: St. mre aan ea pe P 

(5) *John J, Starkey, D., 916 Putrfian Ave.; (6) 


Furey, D., 8—55th St.; ea) *Arthur .A. Low, 

6 J, McMullen, R.; 
68—76th St.; (10) SD ewis W. Olliffe, R., 199 
Bergen St.; (11) *Bugene F. Bannigan, D., 136 


Maple St.; (12) hiainen Ww. he D,, 300—11th vaso neca—Lawrence Vah Cleef, 

8t.; ry “Lawrence P. Mur phy, D., 1745 E. 35th Steuben—William M, Stuart, "RA ‘Canisteo, 

St.; (14) *Harry eirilesee: sore 287 So. 2nd St.; Suffolk—(1) Edmund R. Lupton, R., Ca’ 

15) John Swolenski, D., 4 Manhattan Ave.; | (2) Elisha T. Barrett, 'R., Brightwaters. 

16) Frank J. Pino, D., 1844" Ww 3rd St.; (17) John Sullivan—*James G. Lyons, D., Monticello, 
Walsh, D., 789 St. Mark's Ave.; (18) ie Tioga—Myron D. Albro} R., Lounsherry. 


4 Steingut,” B:, ‘706 Rastern Parkway! ag) Philip J Tompkins—Stanley C. Shaw. 


Schup.er, D, 4701—12th Ave.; (20) John E. Beck, | Ulster—John F, Wadlin, R., Highland. 
R,. 1277 Madison St.; (21) *Thomas A. EAR CA D:, Warren—Harry A. Reoux, ’R., Warrensburg. — 
830 East 22nd St, (22) wee J. Travia, D 2. 82 Washington—Henry Neddo, R., Whitehall. 


“ogg St.; (23) ‘sAlfred A Lama, D., 383 Pearl Wayne—Henry V. Wilson, R., Wolcott. ’ 

a4) Philip Blank, D., 589 Penna Ave. Westvhester—(1) Malcolm Wilson, RB Yonkers; 

Rifts Ben junit n H.’Demo, R., Croghan | (2) Fred A. Graber, R., Tarrytown; Ry Rey. 
Livingston—Joseph W. Watd.” R., Caledonia; | mond Sirignano, B., ‘Mt. Vernon: '(4). Fran 


k8. 

Madison—Wheeler Milmoe, R., Canastota. McCullough, R.,' Rye; (5) Christopher H.’ Law. 

Monroe—(1) Frank J. Sellmayer, Jr., R., Pen-| rence, R., Bronxv ilie; (8) Theodore Hain, ms Rp 
field; (2) Abraham Schullman, R.; George T, | Jeaerson Valley. ~: 
Manning, R.; (4) Thomas F. Riley, R., (all Roch- A ER Be eh | 
ester), Yates—Vern WwW 

Montgomery—John F. Bennison, R., Fort Plain. VEC! 
_. Nassau—-(1) Frank J, Becker, R., Lynbrook; Xe -Senate: Renu lic 
Joseph F. Carlino, R., Long Beach; '@) Genesta Ve fog E enub 
Strong, R., Plandome; (4) David ‘8. Hi, Jr., R, ie wetece (® 
Glenwood Landing: u Bh 4 


porate Mees. Geraes B: 
PS8,310, PRES Risk fanae 


j 
‘ 


= . 


New York State—Governors; Vital Statistics; Education 743 ‘ 


Governors of New York State 


Name ee Residence Elected Name Residenc? Elected 

George Clinton*..../Ulster Co...... July 9, 1777 }| John A. Dix. New York Cit, 5, 1872 
magonn Jay. 2.2. +e 4 il, 1795 || Samuel J. Tilden. ..|New York City, ; 3; 1874 
George Clinton..... A ee April, 18011) Lucius Robinson... .|Elmira........- 7, 1876 
a hed Lewis...... .|April, 1804 || Alonzo B. Cornell...|New York City 4, 1879 
Dap i D. Tompkins ores 1807 || Grover Cleveland...|Buffalo........ 7, 1882 
_Johu Tayler*...... BABS Sis. Na arch, 1817}| David B. Hill*..... Elmira... 0... 6, 1885 
De Witt Clincon.... 1817 || Roswell P. Flower. .}/New York City. 3, 1891 
~ Joseph C. Yates.... Nov. 6, 1822}| Levi P. Morton . | Rhinecliff...... 6, 1894 
_- De Witt Clinton.... Nov. 3, 1824]|| Frank S. Black...../Troy.........- 3, 1896 
: Nathaniel Pitcher*. . Feb. 11, 1828 || Theodore Roosevelt.|Oyster Bay..... 8, 1898 
aoa 5, 1828 || Benj. B. Odell jr....|Newburgl...... 6, 1900 
‘ - 72; 1829 || Frank W. Higgins. .|/Olean.....,.... 8, 1904 
f 7, 1832 || Charles E. Hugbes, . |New York City. 6, 1906 
William H. Seward. 7, 1838}| Horace White*.....|Syracuse....... 6, 1910 
8, 1842 || John A. Dix......- Thomson....... 8, 1910 

2 6, 1 William Sulzer..... New York City 5, 1912 
3, 1846 || Martin H. Glynn*..|Albany....-.-.. ; 17, 1913 

- Hamilton ates & 7, 1848 || Charles 8S. Whitman|New York City. . 3, 1914 
-- Washington Hunt... pooner en eee se 5, 1850 || Alfred E. Smith . |New York City. 5, 1918 
~ Horatio Seymour... ) See 2, 1852 || Nathan L. Miller...|/Syracuse....... 2, 1920 
- Myron H. Clark... .|Canandaigua. 7, 1854 Ifred E. Smith .|New York City. 7, 1922 
John A. King...... Co... 4, 1856 ||} F. D. Roosevelt. ... Hyde Park..... 6, 1928 
-Bdwin D. Morgan ew York Cit 2; 1858 || Herbert H. Lehman |New York City. 8, 1932. 

_ Horatio Seymour... Deerfield....... 4 1862 |] Charles Poletti*....|----.2-2+ 722 = 1942 
Reuben E. Fenton. .|Frewsburgh . 8” 1864 || Thomas E. Dewey ..|New York City , 3, 1942, 
) John T. Hoffman...\New York 3, 1868 


a7 Fy *The Constitution of 1777 did not specify the Cleveland (1882) resigned Jan. 6, 1885, to become 
; eee the Byron euler puree ade President of the United States, and Hill, the Ideu- 
ce. ve nm was declared elec 
” Guty 9, and qualified on July 30. On Feb. 13, 1787, bern anes ee Min oe ae 
‘act was passed for regulating elections. which Rhy rg a 
ovided that the Governor and Lieutenant- Hughes (1906) resigned as Governor, Oct. 6, 
Governor should enter on July 1 after their elec- 1910, to become a Justice of the Supreme Court. 
tion. The Constitution of 1821 fixed their in- of the United States, and was succeeded as Gov- 
pgusstion Biter, 1823 tor ag (aucccedin ermar by Hleutensnt-Gov ere Governor and Bes 
: n was Lieutenant-Govern 
Rage eraDr Breviety Sune Cenece Spe tsete 3 came Governor Oct. 17, 1913, when Sulzer, who 
’ Governor Pitcher, acting (following death of bod ipee nes: was removed from office, Sulzer 
<sovernor Clinton). died in : i ; 
“~~ Governor Throop became Governor upon tesig- Governor Lehman resigned on Dec. 2, 1942, and 
nation of Governor Van Buren to become U. 8S. | was succeeded as Governor by Lieut. Gov. Charles 
| Secretary of State. Poletti, thereby was Governor for 29 days. 
eRe e 


Lee oe Se 
Births, Deaths, Marriages, with Rates, in New York State 

Bi Source: New York State Department of Health i 
: Rates per 1,000 Pop. 


Estimated Mar- Pierhats, aces ae CALE — Deaths | Rateper 

, Under }|1000 live 

& ae Births | Deaths | riages | pirths , Deaths Lp ahodr 1 Year | Births 
81 | 235,460 | 144,466 | 112,843 | 22.4 13.8 21.5 | 20,326 | 86.3 
10618199 33H 350 149'549 109,579 | 19.8 12.3 18.9 15,524 | 67.4 
'899'836 | 223.819 | 151.350 | 114,817 | 18.8 12.8 19.4 | 15,738 | 70.3 
spozeiers | 2amiss | 141/008 | 133-898 | 188 | 14 | Gre | taiaus éa.1 

1p a34'94 a eas letost ‘ ; 17.8 12.4 18.4 13/183 69-6 
(980 | 216,556 | 147,424 | 109.938 | 17. : f ; is 

13 oe eas 06238 | 149:219 | 107,172 | 16.2 11.8 16.9 | 11824 |. 67-3" 
dees | ieetee | dazeas | Aieals | ia | HLS | ig | ito) ae 
,593 | 187, s ¥ i Y 3 

iapgeges | Meas | tases | tees | ies | i | 18h | Bese) are 
toed B83 ¥s1'921 | 153.498 | 142,036 | 13.8 11.7 21.6 3'560 | 47.1 
13'234'316 | 186,891 | 154,034 425 | 14.1 11.6 20.5 8,897 | 45:1 
18,323,137 | 189.875 147,101 107,077 142 11.0 16.2 7715 49.7 
ae 13 400 150,176°| 132,501 | 14.6 11.1 19.6 7348 | 37.2 
13,593,433 é 147,707 | 144,368 | 15.6 10.9 21,2 6,983 | 33-0 
879,635 | 245,496 | 149,811 | 140,686 | 17.9 110 20.6 7,852 | 32-0 
13-768,000 | 250,163 | 162,071 | 121,776 | 18.2 11.8 17.7 8,204 32:8 
13,857,849 | 229,654 | 153,023 * 107,939 16,6 11.0 kK ih ; 


eta apa ta Settee a EO 
University of the State of New York 


bcm 2 Uni ation—George D. Stoddard. 
-+eRegents of the University with year when terms patie sane D. Stoddard. Wilsons 


5 5 J. H. Miller. 
hampton. (1955); Chancellor. William J. . x pees 
onkers: sf hancellor, Roland B. ‘Wood-| Counsel—Charles A. Brina, tr. 
=“ eee S880): William Leland casts ‘Assistant Commissioners—J. Oayce Morrison, 
1); John ord one reLeyy Hermann pore om Riga, A aw. 
Hepes egrncsle Cga): Sua | Gatley PU asm Goswell 
Brandeis, New York (ye hd Maci » | state Librarian—Charles F. Goswell. 
Brooklyn Petr we ene and Macy: saley pbs) Director of State Museum—Carl E. Guthe. 
pone Sie (1956) ‘ State Historian—Albert B. Corey. 


es ae Ce Cee a 3 ‘ 
chool Statistics, New York State Official Figures 


_o 
Dai Teach-|Teach’rs Total | Val.of . 
Waces. ete Af Yr. prion Fy ers Wages |Expend. Schools 


te 


Fe 8 Se aod: {i930} $357,627,229 1941) $357,923,280; (1942) $356,183,375, 


47,775,704; 
oS} $347.016.624. = 


31,000 | $1,000) 61,000, 
$1,000 | $1.000.| $1,000 Sy “hi-900) £1,008, 9 
2 1,919,684) 80,553] 209.727 | 402,444)1,062,38 
ad Seca) Sas ER CES CE acc | ena ng 
197°217 | 375,176) 963,13 "781, ; | ; *206|1,089,370 
‘023° A785] 74,633| 201,288 | 355,233|1,004411 
296. 3os784t 1 a8 986 Toad 1 ORT O86 72:34). 199,847, | 350,81711.107,952 


indebtedness were since 1920: 
‘moneys from the sale of Baraseis (us) ss oo ie nt iis 61 : ere fin tO: 


| 
a3 


fs 


wi 


\ UF 
: = E imeritus, Thom: . Mangan Bing- Associate Co oners—George M, iley and : ! ; 
4 Chancellor & * : 


Convictions for Crime in New York State 
Source: New York State Department of Correction 
Courts of Record Courts of Special Sessions 


Ag’st |Ag’st As- In- 
Yr. |A¢’st|Prop.,|Pro sault| toxi- | Other Petit | yag- | Liq’r 
Ge |wieh| Wout lother| Tot. |Trhirc| ca- | Mis- | Lac- | Va8-| Har) got. 
Pers. | Viol. | Vioi. Deg. | tion | dem. | ceny 

1915.| 1,830] 17858) 2,000] 4,470]10,158| 3,609}26,248) 26,685) €,594) 7,966} 1,280 

1920 352) 963} 1,703 1838 6,851 1, 3} 5,287 20,884] 4.6 ,398 119 

1925.| 2/208] 1,190] 1,941] 3.575] 8,914) 2.062)15.67a 43.111] 3.820] 3.623 2 

1930.| 2/092] ‘94y} 1,589] 7,209]/31,735| 3,303/30.521] 122,094) 6,857) 7,774 

1932. 753 928] 21506] 5,506] 9,693) 3,523/34,295| 561,970] 7,328]19,145). 
1933. 905) 722) 2.718} 5,240] 8,985} 3,932/36,729] 422,843] 9,323/13,999].. 

1934.) 1,115 812} 2,092] 8,240/12,249| 4,258]44,296) 482,710} 8,967/11,217}.. 

1935.) 1,376] 1,022) 950} 5,730] 9,078} 3,504/38,553/ 293,035) 8,260/11,212).. 

1936.] 1,541} 1,123] 1,076] 4,664] 8,404) 4,516/39,974| 321,981] 7,459)11,470). 

1937 .} 1,608) 2,043] 1,529] 3,754) 8,934) 3,631/40,321)1,020,297] 6,982} 8,178 

1938] 2,072] 1,506] 1,590] 3,812] 3,980) 3,550/32,314/1,116.654| 7,597) 8,980 

1939.| 2,001] 1,422 Tear 4,306| 9,370} 3,320/32,743/1,193,709] 6,766] 9,422 : 
1940.} 1,857| 1,220} 1,407] 4,763] 9,247] 3.060/31,141/1,086,803) 6,339] 8,420 976|1,146, oe | 
1941 .| 1,228) 999] 1.471] 4,817] 8,515} 2,913)35,084/1,179,854/ 5,670] 5,245] 1, oS 1/229°771| 1,238,286 : 
942] 1,831} 791] 1,360] 3,967| 7,969] 2,850/34,275| 787,37! 794) 4'841| 919] '835,058|. 843,027 
1943_| 1,404| 600} 1,187| 2,959) 6,150) 2,589/25,722) 257,735] 3,419] 3,171) 1,092 293.728) 299878 | 
1944, | 1/329! 608! 1.240! 2'923! 6,100! 21383119.687! 150, 804! 3,180! 2,609 11246! 179,909| 186,009 | 


The increase, 1937 and since, in ‘‘other misdemeanors” and “‘total’’ for courts of Special aes 
‘and the total for all courts (last column) is due to the inclusion of traffic cases. However, since Jan. 1. 
, 1943 parking violations have been excluded from all tabulations and since Sept. 1, 1943 ‘infractions. of 


all description have been excluded. 


In the first half of 1945, as compared with Janu- 
ary-June 1944, there were increases in robbery, 
burglary, stolen autos, receiving stolen property, 
_ Pocket-picking and forgery. 

State Prisons—Attica, at Attica; Auburn, at Au- 
burn; Green Haven, Dutchéss County; Clinton, at 
Dannemora; Great Meadow, at Comstock; Sing 
Sing, at Ossining; Wallkill, at Wallkill; State 
Prison for Women, at Bedford Hills. 

Upon the completion of Green Haven prison, 18 
miles from Poughkeepsie. it was leased by the 
Federal authorities for use as disciplinary barracks. 

Population cf Institutions March 31, 1945. (Last 


day of the fiscal year)—Attica Prison, 1809; Au- 


burn Prison, 1354; Clinton Prison, 1704; Great 
Meadow Prison, 866; Sing Sing Prison, 1660; Wall- 
Kill Prison, 420; Women’s Prison, 177; E mira 
Reformatory, 1214; Inst. Defective Dlats——Napa- 
noch, 880; inst. Defective Wiqits.—Woodbourne, 

3; \ Y. S. Vocational. Institution—Coxsackie, 
671: ‘Matteawan State Hospital, 1538; Dannemora 
State Hospital, 1146; Albion State Training School, 
285; Westfield State Farm, 296; total 14,713. 

State Institutions for Criminal Insane—Mat- 
teawan State Hospital, at Beacon; Dannemora 
State Hospital, at Dannemora. 

Institution for Male Defeetive Delinquents, 
Napanoch; Albion State Training School (females), 
‘Albion; Institution for Defective Delinquents, 
ieee bourne, 

State Reformatories—Elmira Reformatory. at 
Elmira; Westfield State Farm, at Bedford Hills, 


New York Counties, Areas and County Seats 
Source: State Records 


Square 
Counties iles County Seat 

Albany..... Beare = 5387 |Albany. 
PANIC E EIR seo) es 7,049 |Belmont. 
Bronx..... iets 54 {Bronx Boro, N.Y.C, 
Broome. .,.....%. 715 Binghamton. 
Cattaraugus. ..... 1,335 |Little Valley 
GCAVURR Hci... 738 |Auburn. 4 
Chautauqua...... 1,102 |Mayville 
Chemung, ........ 415 |imira. 
Chenango,....... . . 910 |Norwich. 
WECON ve sieve a's’ 1,134 |Plattsburg. 
Columbia..... ae 655 |Hudson. 
Cortland......... 503 |Cortland. 
Delaware....,.... 1,472 |Delhi. 
Dutchess,........ 834 |Poughkeepsie. 

PUG caged watcc s 1,069 |Buffalo. 
PBBOME visi vigts vis. esi 6 1,933 |Flizabethtown. 
Franklin 1,732 |Malone. 
Fulton 534 |Johnstown, 
Genesee 501 |Batavia. 

reepe 663 |Catskill . 
Hamilton 1,823 |Lake Pleasant. 
Herkimer 1,473 |Herkimer. ; 
Jefferson ae eee yy 

ngs. rooklyn Boro, N.Y.C. 
Lewis..... ts 1,300 |Lowyville. 
qavingston. eee, 646 |Geneseo. 
Madison, Ae 666 |Wampsville. 
Monroe,......... 679 |Rochester. 
Montgonicy ute willle 415 |Fonda. 

BBA. vs 0 vias © 330 |Mineola, 
An York Kigles, Niwie''s se a 
Niagara...... rc ck port. 

MOL a cicteree hoi! 1,264 | Utica. 
Onondaga... ... »-t > 815 '[Syracuse. 


id 


_ ees 


The Elmira Reformatory receives from the courts. 
sentenced male criminals not under 16 nor over 30° 
years of age who are convicted of or who plead 
guilty to a felony for the first time. 

ine House of Keiuge, on Randalls Island, New 
York City, established in 1824 by the Society for — 
the Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents in the 
City of New York, became part of the State De- © 
partment. of Correction on July 1, 1932, a its 
name was changed to the New York State Voca- ; 
‘ional Institution, which, April 15, 1935, was 
established in its new location, at West Coxsackie, i 
Greene County, N. ¥. All the boys in the House ~ 
of Refuge under 16 years of age have. been trans- _ 
ferred to the New York State Training School for 
Boys, at Warwick. Boys 16 to 18 years of cs ee 
may be.committed, except for crimes punishab: 
by_death or life imprisonment. 

In the first half of 1945, as compared + 
January-June 1944, homicide decreased 9:°3%, re- 
cording 146 offenses in 1945 as against 161 in 1944. 

Manslaughter through the negligent operation — 
of vehicles decreased 12.3% and intoxicated drivers 
ue off 8.4% while public intoxication increased 


Rape Mropped from 597 offenses to 1944.to 563 — 
offenses in 1945, a decrease of 5.7%. A decrease’ 
of 21.3% was recordea for other sex offenses: ~ ae 

With the exception df assault third degree which | 
increased 18.3%. liquor law violations which | in- | , 


creased 9.5% and malicious mischief which in- 
creased 10. 1%, all misdemeanors showed de- | 
creases. 


Square : 
Counties Miles County Seat 
666 |Canandaigua, 
846 |Goshen. 
396 |Albion. : 
1,029 |Oswego, 
1,024 |Cooperstown. 
247 armel. 
127 alee N.Y.C, 
Richmond ; ee ane G 
On cee ar ; eorge, 
Rockland,........ .! 201 |New City. : ae 
Saint Lawrence... 2,862 |Canton. : 
Saratoga. .......). 847 |Ballston Spa, 
Schenectady...... 211 Schenectady” 
Schoharie......... 626 |Schoharie, ‘ 
Schuyler... oc... 347. |Watkins Glen. . " 
Seneca. ssy acces 414 |Waterloo. Pear 
Steuben Ts. cok 1,418 |Bath. 
Suto oo es on ok 1,177 |Riverhead, * 
Sullivans, oc. 0c, :001 |Monticello, | 
TORE. Ss .ab hse 528 |Owego. K 7 
Tompkins. ....... 497 |Ithaca. 
vile Rs: ar meet, ec nest a ; 
3 ake George. drys 
Washington gag ; piaeaon Pails, ' F 
Wayne, . 614 . ae 
Westcheste: 487 wore Plains, 
Wyoming 599 Warsaw. 
ates... 356 |Penn Yan. 


Total 49,576 
Land area, 47,929; inland water, 1 este! ul 
The area of Long Island, comprising the co 
of are ‘niles Scere Nassar ‘and’ 8 lk, is 1 
ee 


Ed 


at te Source: 
Manhattan Island, the present Borough of Man- 
titan, was discovered by Henry Hudson on Sep- 
pmber 11, 1609. In 1613, the first habitations for 
hhite men were built by Adrian Block, where 41 
roadway now stands. On May 6, 1626, Peter 
t, appointed Director-General of New Neth- 
fd, purchased Manhattan Island from the In- 
ians for trinkets valued at about twenty-four 
joliars, and the town with a population of less 
a 200 was named New Amsterdam. 
; Amsterdam, with a population of about 800, 
™@s incorporated as a city on February 2, 1653. 
phe first street. was paved in 1657, this running 
tween Broad and Whitehall Streets. On March 
, 1664, King Charles II of England granted all 
he Dutch land in America, covering what is now 
"York, New Jersey and a part of Connecticut, 
» his brother aa anh Duke of York. The city 
captured by thé English on September 8 of 
b year and it was then named New York after 
he Duke of York. Thomas Willett, of Plymomnth, 
fas appointed the first Mayor, taking office in 
hme, 1665. On August 9, 1673, the city was re- 
a ed by the Dutch, who named it New Orange, 
the Prince of Orange. In November, 1674, 
‘etherland, including the city of New Orange. 
‘ceded to England, and the province and the 
‘renamed New York. ‘ 
5 December 8, 1683, the city was first divided 
wards, each of the six with an alderman. On 
fi 27, 1686, the first charter was granted. The 
printing press was set up on April 12, 1693, 
on October 16, 1725, the first newspaper in 
‘York was founded. A new city hall was 
pleted at Broad and Wall streets in 1700, this 
ning ‘‘New Federal Hall,’’ and on April 30, 
George Washington there took oath of office 
first. President of the United States. The first 
rary was founded in 1754. In 1756 a stage 


as 


‘Mayors _ 


Robert Lurting. ..|1726-1735" 
Paul Richard 
John €ruger, Sr. ..| 1739-174 
Stephen Bayard. ..| 1744-374 
Edward Holland. .|1747-1757 
John Cruger, Jr... .| 1757-1766: George Opdyke. . .]1862-1864 
Whitehead Hicks. .|1766-1776 Cc. 3 1864- 
D.Matthews, Tory 

James Duane 1 
Richard Varick. . - * 25 ua 
Edward Livingston V A 1873-1874 
De Witt Clinton. .|18 y 1874 


1 
.| 1680-1681 
i RES 1682-1683 
1684 
1685 
| 1686-1688 
1689-1690 
169 


Philip Hone 
William Pau 
Walter Bowne.... 


Gideon Lee 


ezer 
J. van Coftlandt. . 
‘|Caleb Heathcote. . 


* "11720-1725 
.]1725-1720 


Conxlin Brush 

Edward A. La 

iss & Dell: “\1g57-1880 |24|Daniel D. Whitaey..|1 
ainagiach . {1861-1863 ||25| Alfred C. Chapin.... 
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CITY OF NEW YORK 
eae Brief History of the Municipality 


Legisictive Manual of the State 


Mayors Since 1665 


iding.. 
1 


C. W. Lawrence... 
Aaron Clark 
Isaac L. Varian... Af 
Robert H. Morris. 


Wy Havemeyer .| 1848-1849/104 William O’Dwyer ,1946 
Caleb 8. Wvedhull 1849-1851 | { | 


MAYORS OF BROOKLYN 
Source: Official Records 
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route was started between New York and Phila- 
delphia. 
_ On July 9, 1776, in the presence of George Wash- 
ington, the Declaration of Independence was read 
to the American troops quartered in New York, 
near the site now occupied, by the City Hall. Dur- 
ing the same year construction started on the first 
waterworks to supply the’ city through wooden 
ipes. The English captured the city on Septem- 

er 14, 1776, and it was not until November 25, 
1783, that the city below Fourteenth Street was 
again under the control of the Americans, The 
final step in the establishment of the first Ameri- 
can city government in New York City was com~- 
pleted on February 5, 1784, when Governor Gegrge 
Clinton appointed James Duane as the first Mayor. 

By 1790 the city extended from the Battery to 
the lower end of City Hall Park, and its population 
was 33,131. New York was the capital of the 
Nation from 1785 to 1790, and. the capital of the 
State until 1797, On August 11, 1807, Robert Ful-" 
ton’s steamboat, the ‘‘Clermont,’’ made its trip 
from New York to Albany in thirty-two hours. In 
1832 the first horse railroad in the world started on 
Fourth Avenue. 
force in New York City was organized. On May 2, 
1865, the first paid fire department was organized. 
On May 24, 1883, the first bridge to span the East 
River, the Brooklyn Bridge, was opened. The 
Statue of Liberty was unveiled on October 24, 1886. 

The first excavation for the earliest subway was 
made on March 24, 1900; it became operative on 
Octcber 27, 1904. 

New York County became Marhattan Borough 
on Jan. 1, 1898; Kings County became Brooklyn 
Borough; and that part of New York County just 
north of the Harlem River (the upper slice of 
which had been taken from Westchester County) 
became Bronx Borough; Queens County became 
Queens Borough; and Richmond County (Staten 
Island) became Richmond Borough. 


Mayors Terms 

A. C. Kingsland... ]1851-1853 
J. A. Westervelt...|1853-1855 
Fernando Wood.. .|1855-1858 
Daniel F. Tiemann}1858-1860 
Fernando Wood., .|1860-1862 


Terms 
ae ern 1735-1739 


at 1866 
1866-1868 


id 1868 
1869-1872 


G. Gunther 


-|1875-1876 
1877-1878 


181 
1815-1818 
.| 1818-1821 
1821-1824 
1825-1826 
18: 


Hugh J. Grant.... 

Thomas F. Gilroy. |1893-1894 
William L, Strong. |1895-1897 
R. A. Van Wyck. .|1898-1901 
Seth Low....... .. |1902 

G. B. McClellan. ’.|1 
William J.Gayno' 
*ArdolphL.Kline 


‘ Kee, . 
ohn P. O’Brien... 


1847-1848! F A LaGuardia ./1934 


Mayors ‘erms 


Eye eee ES ES SS ‘ 
¥redk, A. Schroeder. |1876-1877 
James Howell...... 1878-1881 


: 21 
"}1353- 1854 i22! 
1855-1856 |23/Seth Low.........-- 


ries 26|David A. Boody... .| 
1866-1867 | 37\Chavies A. Schieren. 
11868-3871)/28iFre W. Wurster 
a 1873-18731 BO WS. - 
.. | I874-1875 


In 1844 the first uniformed police » 


; : 
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Government of the City of New York | 


BOARD OF ESTIMATE 


Office Name Salary 
IME OF «oes s0r5 | William O’Dwyer.......- $25,000 
Comptroller... ..| Lazarus Joseph.........- ,00 
President of the 
Council....:.. Vincent R. Impellitteri. ;.| 15,000 
Borough Presidents 
; Office ame Salary 
Boroughs: = 
/ Manhattan..... Hugo E. Rogers....\...-- $15,000 
ASPOMR SE = sis 2) James J. Lyons.........- 15,000 
Brooklyn....... John Cashmore...:.....- 15,000 
Queens, .2...... James A, Burke......... 15,000 
Richmond...... Cornelius A. Hall........ 15,000 


The Mayor, Comptroller, and President of the 
Council have 3 votes each; Borough Presidents of 
Manhattan and Brooklyn, 2 each; other Borough 
Presidents, 1 each. 

» Secretary of the Board: Isaac Bichholz (Acting), 
Rm, 1356, Municipal Building, New York 7. 
Terms of members of the Board expire Dec. 31, 


“erot, THE COUNCIL 
Members were elected in November, 1945, for 
four years.. Terms expire Dec. 31, 1949. Salaries: 
Vice-Chairman,, Minority Leader, and Chairman 
of Finance Committee, $7,500; others, $5,000 each. 
Secretary to the Vice-Chairman (Joseph T. Share 
_ key, of Brooklyn)—Vera Tanahey, City Hall. 
ip dacctbaeg Anth a iGioranta D 
nthony io Ds 
er tl M. Isaacs, R., eae B. Earle, R., 
Benj. J. Davis, Jr.,Com. ‘ 
William A. Carroll, D. eee canna eae 
5; Samuel Di Falco, D. | Joseph T. Snarkey, D. 
gene P. Connolly, AL. | raward Vogel, D 
Bronx Queens 
Phillips, D, 


Michael J. Quill, AL, . | James A. ; 

re Hugh Quinn, D: 
ees Cunning Alfred J, Phillips, R. 
Charles K. Keegan, D. | L- Gary Clemente, D. 

ertha Schwartz, D. Richmond 


Ira J: Pelestin, Lib. Frederick Schick, D. 


DEPARTMENTS AND BUREAUS 

(All Municipal Bldg., New York 7, N. Y., unless 
otherwise stated). 

Accounts—(See Investigation, Department of.) 

- Art Commission—Meets at 2:30 P.M. on the sec- 
ond Monday of each month except August. (Passes 
on the designs of all public buildings and works 
of art intended for public places). Office of the 

' Executive Secretary, City Hall, New York 7, N. Y. 

Assessors, of—(Consists of three members; 
chairman $8,500, others $6,500). Office of Chief 
Clerk, (Rm. 2200). 

Budget, Bureau of—Thomas J. Patterson, di- 
rector ($12,000), 

Civil Service Commission, Municipal—Consists 
of three members appointed by the Mayor. Salary 
of President, $8,500; the Commissioners, $7,000. 
eee wan the Secretary, 299 Broadway, New York 


Cane St 

dager one at ee aisrinnet gor 

5 ice 0 epartme’ ecretary, 1 

Centre St., New York 13, N. Y. 4 

cane eee mens of—(see Marine and Aviation, 
pt. of). 

Education, Board of—Mary E. Dillion, president, 

Other members of the Board: Daniel Paul Hig- 
gins, James Marshall, Joseph D. Fackenthal, An- 
rew G. Clauson, Jr.,. Anthony Campagna, and 
Dr, George H. Chatfield. They serve without pay. 
Located, at 110 Livingston. St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 
Secretary—Eugene R. Canudo. 

The Board of Superintendents consists of the 
Superintendent of Schools, the Deputy Superin- 
tendent_and seven Associate Superintendents. 

The Superintendent of Schools (Dr. John EB, 
Wade) receives. $25,000; associate superintendents. 
$12,500. The Superintendent, under a 1944 act of 
, the legislature, has exclusively full administrative 
powers. Secretary—Katharine M. Crowe. 

Education, Board of WHigher—Ordway Tead, 
chairman; Garrie K: Medalie, secretary. The 
Board consists of 21 citizens who are residents of 
‘the city, appointed by the Mayor, and the presi- 
dent of the Board of Education, an_ ex-officio 
poeeee Terms, of gnhmolntog anes 9 years. 

ut pay. nistr: — 

Bernstein, 695 Park Avenue. mi iyinees cod 

Elections, Board of—Appointed by The Council 

on the recommendation of the two major po- 
litical organizations in New York and” Kings 
Counties. Term two years. Salary, $8,000. Chief 
Clerk—Abraham Rosenthal, 400 Broome St., New 
York 13, N.Y. Borough Offices: Tremont. and 
3rd Aves-,. Bronx 57;.600 Municipal Bldg., Brook- 


2; 120-55 Queens Blvd., Ke : 
Posh Hall, Staten hand Te A RESCRRIADS ARS 


Is! 


Finance, Department of—(Treasurer, 
Chief Clerk—Timothy J. O'Shea. ~ ~)° 

Fire Department—(Commissioner, $12,500)... De 
partment secretary, llth floor. ood Se 

Health, Department of—Ernest L. Stebbins, 
Secretary to the Depart 


M.D., commissioner ($10,000). 
Department, Henri Schwob ($6,350), 
St., New York 13, N. Y¥. ae 


Housing and Buildings, Department of—( 
missioner, $10,000). Chief Clerk—Veronica 
Tubridy. : 


Investigation, Department of—(Commission 
$10,000). Chief Clerk—Charles V. O°Neil; 50. 
St.. New York 5, N. Y. Sy ‘ 

Law Department (ihe Corporation Cou 
(Corporation Counsel, $17,500). Chief Clerk 
ter E. Dunn, Rm. 1743; Librarian, Augus 
Matthews, Rm. 1610. ; 

Licenses, Department of—(Commissioner, $10.) 
000). Chief Clerk, William J. O’Brien, 112 W , | 
St., New York 13, N. Y. Brooklyn Office, 
Municipal Bldg., Brooklyn 2. Richmond © 
315 Borough Hall, Staten Island 1. . 

Marine and Aviation, Department of—(Cox 
missioner, $10,000). Pier A; North River, New 
York 4, N. Y. ra 

Market, Department of—(Commissioner, $10,000) 
137 Centre St., New York 13, N. Ys. ; hie 
_Parks, Department of—Robert Moses, commis 
sioner ($13.500). Chief Clerk, James A. Sherry 
Arsenal Bldg., 5th Ave. at 64th St., New York ti 


Parole Commission—John C. Maher, che marty 
(35,0003 Mary A. Frasca and Samuel J. Battleyy 
$6,000 each). “The Commissioner of Correction 
and the Police Commissioner are ex-officio: mel 
bers. Secretary—John J. Devitt, 100 Centre & 
New York 13, N. Y. » { a 

Police Department—Arthur W. Wallender, con 
missioner ($12,500). Chief Clerk—Vincent E. 
240 Centre St., New York 13, N.Y. 

Publie Service Commission—(This is a 
the State Government and is put here for r 
purposes.) The commissioners are appointe 
the Governor with consent of the Senate. 


: 


i 
Eddy ($15,000 each); State Office Bldg., 
N oadway, New rH 
7. N. Y. Murray G. Tanner, secretary (Alban; 
Harold N. Weber, executive secretary. (New ¥ 
City). The Transit Commission, Me litan. 


sits 


artment ssi 
125 Be Bie New York ee RY 
is an Pp Ss, = 
$10.000; the Commissioners, $6,000). : Shae : 
Tax Department—Tax Commission: consi i 
the President ($12.000) and ommissioners: 
($9,000). Chief Clerk—Henry Simons; Rm. .936. | 
Teachers’ Retirement] Board—Board consists fl 
seven members; meets the fourth Tuesday in each 
month, Rm. 603 Municipal Bldg., New: ¥ 
N. Y. at 3.30 P.M. Secretary—Louis ‘1, 


Con 


oad 


1). 


ot 
350° Hudson ated 
ces. 4! 


Transportation, Board of—Consists 
members appointedsby the Mayor 
Secretary—Wm. Jerome Daly, 
New York 13, N. Y. ATR =i 

Triborough Bridge Authority—Consists of three 
members appointed by the Mayor. -No~salary. 
General Manager and Secretary—George E. Spargo 
Randalls Island, New York 35, N. Y. (Bridges 
under Authority's jurisdiction: rons Whitestone,» 

ay Parkway, Henry Hudson, Marine Pa 
way and Triborough). ee 55: 1) 

Tunnel Authority, N.. Y. City—Consists of three 
eee appointed by the Mayor. No salary. Gen- 
eral anager—George E. Spargo, Randall's Is and.) 


New York 35, N. Y. r 
Authority’s jurisdiction, Queens Midtown: under 
5 Sts 
Water Supply, Board of—Consists of three Com i 
00 eae j 


rk. 


2 
4 


Tesh" 


2 a es 
~ of=(Comm 


Shee 


fe 
ee ¥ 
_ UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURTS 

The Federal courts for the Southern District of 


ew York meet the first Tuesday of each month 
nh’ the U. S. Court House, Foley Square, New 


0 if 

Clerk of the Court—William V. Connell. 
Southern District Court Judges( Bronx, Columbia, 
fitchess, Greene, New York, Orange, Putnam, 
ockland, Sullivan, Ulster and Westchester Coun- 
&s)—John C. Knox, Henry W. Goddard, William 
ondy, Francis G. Caffey, Alfred C. Coxe, George 

By Hulbert. Vincent L. Leibell, John W. 
fancy, Samuel Mandelbaum, Edward A. Conger, 
phn Bright and Sin.on H. Rifkind. 

Federal courts of the Eastern District of 
ew York meet the first Wednesday of every month 
m the Federal Building, Washington and Johnson 
treets, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

lerk of the Court—Percy G. B. Gilkes, 
: tm District Court Judges (Kings, Queens, 

ssau, Suffolk, and Richmond Counties)—Robert 
, Inch, Grover M. Moscowitz, Clarence G. Gal- 
ee h, Mortimer W. Byers, Matthew T. Abruzzo and 

les F. McDonald. 
‘Clerk of the Court—Alexander M. Bell. . 
Gircuit Court of Appeals Judges (New York, Con- 
ect Hicut and Vermont)—Learned Hand, Thomas 
y. Swan, Augustus N. Hand, Harrie B. Chase. 

les E. Clark and Jerome N. Frank. 
__ States - Attorneys—Southern District, 

ames B. M. McNally; Eastern District, T. Vincent 


fuinn. 

“United States Marshals—Southern District, 

on Sam Mulcahy; Eastern District, Spencer C. 

‘jung. 

_. SUPREME COURT, NEW YORK CITY 

For 2 list of the Justices of the Supreme Court 

@ page 741 

: Supreme Court, First Judicial District, 

feets (N. Y. County) in County Court House, 
6 and Pearl Sts.. N. Y. 7; Bronx County) 

Grand Concourse, N. Y. 51 

he Supreme Court, 


> 


a CITY COURT 


“Meadquarters—Manhattan, 52 Chambers Sf. 
Bronx, 851 Grand _ Concourse; Brovklyn, 120 
Schermerhorn St.; Queens, 88-11 Sutphin Blvd., 
naica; Richmond, 927 Castleton Ave., West New 


Brighton, S. I. 
“The Chief Justice receives ($18,000) a year; the 
issociate Justices ($17,500). Tneir terms expire 
lec, 31 of year named. 
“Chief Clerk, Charles H. Hussey. 

he court 
Manhattan—John 


; Ro 

(1947); 
* Louis L, Kahn (1950); Edward 

(1952); 

mx— S$ Evans (1946); Solomon Bone- 
I eae Brady (1950); Henry G. 
b o- (1 A 

ook: : ylvester F. Sabbatino ( 1948); Murray 
er sep re J. Schwartzwald (1952); 
ore * ce K 
; EB William P: Na ng OE peau J. 
Con 1947): omas J. Towers f 
3 And Ree Arnold J. B. Wedemeyer (1947). 
* COUNTY COURTS 
Judges receive $25,000; terms expire Dec. 


r named. 

aia oa Barrett (1955): Harry Stack- 
(1947). 

Franklin Taylor 
Nathan R. 


p. Farrell 


a ts 
edi 
jynond—Thomas J. Walsh (1957). 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
in the Criminal Court Building. 
The ies rr who 
$25,000 each. 
. The Judges 
© ponnellan (1955), James Garrett 
e 1949): Owen W. Bohan (1947); Saul 8. 
pp Sekar HED,“ 
s ) Gould .Se a ; : 
(1953); Jacos | Francis L. Valente (1958). 
. Howard Barrett; Deputy 


CIAL SESSIONS 
other! judges, $12,900; 


New Ya¥k City —Courts 
Courts in the City of New York 


Queens. 


M. Levine (June 18, 1954)3e Mui 
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terms expire Dec. 31st of year named unless 


otherwise noted); 


Chief Justice—William R. Bayes (June 30, 1946); 
other Jucges—Alfred J. Hoffman (July 8, 1988): 
Frank Oliver (Apr., 30, 1952); Bernard A. Kozicke 
(June 24, 1946); James E. McDonald (June 30, 
1945); Alvah W. Burlingame (1951); George B. 
De I:nea (July 8, 1945); Nathan D. Perlman (July 
1, 1955); Gustav W. M. Wieboldt (Sept. 6, 1948); 
irving Ben Cooper (June 30, 1949); Myles A. Paige 
(Feb. 18, 1950); Matthew J. Troy (Feb. 18, 1950): 
John V.' Flood (June 24, 1950): Thomas F, Doyle 
(June 30, 1850); William B. Northrop (1951): Wil- 
liom §. Miller (June 30, 1951): Frederick L. Hack- 
enburg (1953); Henry H. Curran (Nov. 25, 1947); 
George B. DeLuca (1945). 

Chief Clerk—Morris Ploscowe; Deputy Chief 
Clerk—Joseph H. McShane; office, 100 Centre St., 
New York 13. ‘ 

PARTS—I, VI, VIII and IX—1i00 Centre St. 


Borough of Manhattan. 


PART II—120 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn. 
PART IlI—County Court House, L. 1. City, = 


PART IV—County Court House, Staten Island, 
PART V—851 Grand. Concourse, Bronx. 


APPELLATE PART 
First Judicial Department, on Ist and 3d Fri- 
days. 100 Centre St., New York 13, N. ¥. 
Second Judicial Department, on 2nd and 4th 
Fridays. 120 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn 10, Nowy, 


PROBATION BUREAU 
100 Centre St., New York 13. Chief Probation 
officer—James J. Ryan . : 


DOMESTIC RELATIONS COURT 
(Presiding Justice, $13,000; others, $12,900 each; 
terms expire last day of month of year given un- 
less otherwise indicated.) 


1944); 


15, 1947); Jan 
F. Sicher (Oct. 4, 1949); 
1950); Joseph F. Maguire (Feb. 13, 1953); James 
V. Mulholland'(Mar. 10. 1954); Edmund L. Palm- 


ieri (Nov., 1954). 5 

Justices Hill and Dunham on military leave. 
Justices Hubert T. Delaney (July 31, 1945) and 
Theodore Stitt (July 1, 1945) were 4 pointed to 
take their places while absent from duty. 
Administration, Adolphus Ragan 
($6,790); Chief Probation Officer, Andrew S. Bod- 
nar (Acting) ($3,540). Offices, 135 East 22nd 
Street, Manaattan. 

New York County—Children’s Court division, 
137 East 22nd Street, James F. Gillespie, (Acting) 
Clerk of Court ($5,850). Family Court division, 135 
East 22nd 7 heng Rowland J. Sheridan, Cler of 
Court ($4,240). 

pings County—Children’s Court division, 111 
Schermerhorn Street; Louis Wolff, Clerk of the 
Court ($4,080). Family Court division, 327 Sher- 
mernorn Street; pain ) A. Looram (Acting), 

lerk of ‘the Cour F . y 
Clpronx County—1118 Grand Concourse. Chil- 
dren’s Court and Family Court divisions, Frank A, 
Merron, Clerk of Court ($3,780). 

Queens County—105-34 Union Hall Street, Ja- 
maica, L. I. Children’s Court and Family Cou 
Divisicns, Michael J. Kuhn (acting) Clerk of Court 

2 189). 

($5 ipxiond County—100 Richmond Terrace, st. . 
George, Staten Island, N, Y. Children’s Court 
and Family Court Divisidns, Eugene E. Kenny. 
Clerk of Court ($3,780). ; 
MAGISTRATES COURTS 


(Appointed by the Mayor for a term of 10 years, 
expiring last_day of month of jee urate, $13.000; 
ndicated. e ; 000; 

Sea EE OI.) Magistrate Edgar Bromber- 
100 Centre St., Manhattan. 


illiam A. Farrell (May 4, 1955); Leonard oe 


WwW. 
1949): 1 
ae strong (June, 1952): Morris 


BRONX 

(April. 1953); William Blapp 
(Aug. 15, 1955); 
Peier Abeless (June, 


1952); Matthew J. Disero (July 


z 


——— 
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BROOKLYN—(Room 510 Municipal Bldg.) fora Edward A. Wynne (1949), wm. de MoNul 


John D, Masod (April, 1947); Vincent J. di 
Sweeney (May 1, 1981}: James A. a saps Bed--120 Schermerhorn St.,. Charles. S. Carrol 
ert 1951); Thomas H. Cullen, Jr. (May es: Thomas E. Morrissey, Jr. (1947)... 

* 1954):'D, Joseph DeAndrea (April, 1951); rare 4th—363 Liberty Ave., Jacob S. Strahl (194 


x Giaccone ae 1g8)) Charlés BE. Hirsimaki 5th—4th Ave. and 42nd St., Roger J. Brock is 2.) 
(Dec., 1949); Charles E. Ramsg ate (June, 1950); | Philip Simon (1949). 

Alex Pisciotta Dee, «, 1951); Roland Sala (Dec., 6th—27-33 Snyder Ave., Edward Cassin (1947), 
1951); Abner C. Surpless tee. 1951): Frances W.| Charles H. Breitbart (1949), Charles N. Cong te 

Lehrich (April, 1951); Joseph B. Glebocki (May | (1955). 

1, 1953); Jo! ¥, X. Masterson (April, 1947); James Ith—363 Liberty Ave., Harry P. Eppig (1947 

M. Fawcett (June, 1952). Daniel Gutman (1953). 2 

QUEENS $th—4th Ave. and 42nd St., Coney Island, Ha 

Henry A. Soffer (Jan. 4, 1948); Jenkin R. Hock-| J. McLaughlin (1949). 

ert (Dec., 1947); Peter M. Horn’ (Sept. 23. 1955): 


1955); Thomas J. Gra, QUEENS 
(july 27, vegans 2 legal 5 Ist—25-10 eae Road, L. I. City, Mario J. Cariello D 
RICHMOND (1851), Harold J. Crawford (1955). i 
Charles G. Keutgen (Dec., 1947). 2a—Broadway and Justice St., Elmhurst, John F._ 


Selienp! (1949). 
MUNICIPAL COURTS $q—69-02 64th St., Ridgewood, Edward J. Smith 

(Justices elected for a term of 10 years ending | (1947) 
Dec..31 of year given; President Justice, $11,840; 4th—88-11 Sutphin Blvd., Jamaica, Daniel 


others, $10,840. Fitzpatrick (1951), Nicholas M. Pette (1951). , 
The President Justice, Keyes Winter. Head- Sth—Beach Channel Drive, bet. Beach 90th a1 
quarters, 8 Reade St., Manhattan. The Justices, Oise & Rockaway Beach, William J. Morris, Jr. 


by districts are: (95 . 
MANHATTAN (gh Town Hall, Flushing, Rodman aoe | 

ist—6 Reade St., Michael R. Matteo (1947), 
Arthur P. McNulty (1947); Vincent A. Lupiano RICHMOND ; 4 
(1954) 1st—927 Castleton Ave., W. New Brighton, J 1 


Fnd_-10 Read St., Isidor I. Haber (1955); Birdie A. McKinney (1954). 
Amsterdam ay Joseph Raimo (1947), , Lester 2d—71 Targee St., Stapleton, Edward G. ‘Bake 


‘ 


Lazarus (1951); Emil M. Haas (1953). (1954). 1) 
3d—314 West ‘54th St., oer dace hy Gesu. COUNTY OFFICES p 
Ghar we eg ae se gig County Clerks—New York, Archibald R. Wa’ 


4th—327 East 38th St., Wm. S. Katzenstein | Bronx, Michael B. McHugh ($15,000 each); Kings 
Francis J. Sinnott ($12,000); Queens, Paul Livo 

cae William T. Keleher (1947), John M. Lewis ($8,000); Richmond, Charles F, Pallister ($7,000) 
5th—314 West 54th St., Thomas J. Whalen District Attorneys—New York, Frank S. Hoga 
ese}. Abram Goodman (1947), Benjamin Shalleck | Brenx, Samuel J. Foley; Kings, Miles F. McDonal 
Queens, Charles P. Sullivan ($20,000 each); Rich- 


949). 
6th—170 East 12ist_ St., Joseph F. Caponigri| mond, Farrell M. Kane ($8,690). ' 
(1950), ; Francis J. McCaffrey 1951), John C. 


iP. \ 
Medical Examiner, Nag Pe A. Gonzales 
Sullivan (1953). 125 Worth St., Y. 13. Assistants 
» " Ith—447 West 151st St., Charles Marks (1947); | ($8,000 Me or : Y 
‘Thomas E. Rehan (1950); Mitchell L. Schweitzer Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens “ind Richmond. = 
(1955). Public Administrators—New York, Jai 


ames 

8th—170 East 121st St., Mario G. Di Pirro (1947), | Egan ($10.00); Bronx, James W. Brown ($4, 000); | 

' William E. Slevin (1949): Kings, William V. Elliott; Queens, Alfred J. Ken= 
9th—153 East 57th St., Carroll Hayes (1955); eee ‘$8, 000. e neath Richmond, William S. 5 t 

George L. Genung (1947), Jehial M. Roeder tet ($8,000 % 

i 

\ 

4 


Keyes Winter ees Margaret M. Burnet (1954): pO CR abolished and eres a to 

MeN Ale West isist St., Charles E. Toney city Wide ances Uncen a ee eg iy - 
er : 

Fenda James S. oa (1950). | Re winter Hen. la! civil service examinations. City 


W.. Ralph ($10,000); Hall of 
Records. wae 


ONX 
Ist—1400 Williamsbridee Rd., Christopher ©. Mc- Sheriffs—Office abolished and consolidate 
Grath (1955): William Lyman (1955); Louis A. | city-wide office, appuintment to be made by. 


Schoffel (1953); Charles A. Loreto (1955). after pee civil service examinations. ¢€ 
2d—East 162d St. and Washington Ave., Michael | Sheriff—John J. McCloskey, Jr. ($10,000); aig © : 
N. Delagi (1955), Agnes M. Craig (1955), James | of Records: ie “i 
Ww. Donoghue (1947), Daniel V. Sullivan (1953). Surrogat New York, Juiies Foley 6 nd : 
BROOKLYN James A. Delehanty: Bronx, pe i. tat ers 
aio oe 20 eRe ee et int J. Beckinella | Kings, trese (5, D. McGarey; mS, acinar 
r uscello (1955). Bvarchs ie | 
3a 130 Schermerhorn St.,, Milton M., Wecht an lan ($15 ; ovo ba agi Hicumond 195 Pas 
we th 
Births, Marriages and Deaths, | New York City (Five Boroughs) . 


: Source: Registrar of Records, Department of Health 


E | 
Live Births Marriages Deaths Stillbirths InfantMarea 
Year |Estimated per r ia 
Nal [op-Faivs] No. | 12850 | No. [1550] no. | 1°80] wo. | 5b | Bete meen 
pop. pop. pop. live- | 1 Vag bi 4 
births © 4s eel 
6,683,765 | 132.856 | 23.37 | 64,422 | 11.83 | 73,249 | 12. “$6 80. 
+} 6,323.03 128,790 | 20:37 | 64:826 | 10.25 | 71.864 1137 C134 a6 Tee eas 
+} 6,943;51 122;811 | 17.7 337 | 9.10 | 74.888 | 10.76 | 5:7 46.4 *030] 57.24 
,«| 8,996,015 | 115.621] 16.5 | 61/574 | 8.8. | 77418 | 111 579 | 48:3.| 61427| 55.50 
‘| 7,048, 109,878 | 15.6 195 8.4 | 745319 | 10.5 ; 49.1) 5,594]. 5u.91 || 
7,100; 500} 14.6 | 60,116 | 8.5 | 75,153 | 10.6 | 5.347 | 51:7] 5508] 53°90” 
7,153,379 | 101/239 | 14:2 | 67/34 9.4 | 75,857 | 10.6 | 5,070] 50:1} 5/287| 5292 9) 
Po o8'9: \657 | 14.0 "37 9.5 | 76,057 | 10.4 | 4:902| 48.7] 4'790| 47.60 || 
«Bsese| Bsiates | Oh8e) IRS | Gears | 198 | 2088 | 192 | 49s | aoe] Sato] 438 |) 
’' , % re , ») » {i iz * i a 
1038. ~ 4,863,109 102,045 13-9 83.493 8.6 73.775 10.0 1905 48 3910 as 
fisie'al Uo415, f . f ; H 10 i 58. '793|. . 371 — 
1940... 1,468,108 107.287 144 78,48 10.5 78.008 193 FRG fet e745 a 305 a 
1943.70, 7.973.019 131,988 174 81,434 10.8 75.674 10:0 10013 iso. eeonl ” Re ! 
1944... ,| 7,677,929 | 122,748 | 16.0 | 67,315 | 8/8 | 78,783 103 288 ees 3roe8 130! i 


het 


Included ih the live births in 1944 were 2,506 twins (in ; 
Racor chains erin ped o ee sage by the Depevinentne he zalth h, 
birth and death rates: hie atin aR ts silt, 


P 


The City (five boroughs) of New York has an 
xtreme length, north and south, of 36 miles; and 
mn extreme breadth of 1645 miles, measuring from 
he North River along 23d Street, Manhattan and 
ence to the easterly border of Queens Borough. 
aoa ge eee ane — See? of — 
nd e eastern border o ueens Borough, 
distance is 25 miles. 4 
ttan Borough is 1242 miles long and its 


treme breadth is 215 miles: Bronx, length 8.1 
breadth 9.2 miles: Brooklyn, length 11.5 
» breadth 10.3. mi Queens, length 15.1 


s,, breadth 13.7 miles; Richmond, length 15.5 
files, breadth 7.0 miles. 

“The aréa of the incorporated City of New York, 
ecording to the U. S. Bureau of the Census, 1940. 
s, im square miles, as follows—(first figures are 


¥ 


hattan: 

Fort Washington Avenue at W. 
St. (Washington Heights) 

Fort Washington Avenue at W. 184th 3s 


183rd 


a, 
at Fi 


St. (Washington Heights) ...... 1% 
3. Fort Washington Avenue at W. 190th 
* St. (Washington Heights)......... 240* 
es Audubon Avenue at W. 193rd St. wane 


_. Fort George 
. Fort Washington at W. i84th St. (nat- 


MERRLUMIEEIOCE. 2.5 a. 5. bode orcs ee nee 260 
Inwood Hill Park (natural surface).... 230 
e Bronx: 
, Grosvenor Avenue at W. 252nd St. 
Hop. (Riverdale) .........,--+-.---+------- 276* 
+. University Ave. at Strong St. (Kings 
ETS CESS ES Sek, <--162* 
_ 3. Moshoiu Parkway North at West Gun 
4 Will Road (Mosholu) .........---... 179* 
4. Private property within the loop of 
. Grovenor Avenue north of W. 250th aa 


odt Hill, Staten Island, rises from the Rich- 
sud Road at Dongan Hills on the rapid transit 
diway, and overlooks New Dorp and the Moravian 
emetery, where the Vanderbilts lie buried. This 
“the highest point on the Atlantic Coast south 
aine. 
Parner élevations in Manhattan above sea level, 
expressed in feet and decimals thereof, are: Cus- 
use, 17.06; Bowling Green, 21.75; Pine St. 

, 40.78; Municipal Building, 41.61; 
4; Astor Place, 43.01; Union Square, 
i ‘64; Central Park near 
terdam Ave., at Trinity 


E eo hest natural elevation in the Bronx—284 
ee sches—is on the hill bounded by Iselin Ave..° 
and Ave., and W. 250th St., Riverdale Hill. 
r Bronx altitudes are: Jerome Ave., near E. 
St., 210.73; Jerome and Mosholu Aves.. Van 


Flag 
“he flag of the City of New York was adopted 
: 15. The colors are Dutch—blue, white and 
se in perpendicular bars, the same which 
ated over the Island of Manhattan more than 300 
years ago. The colors are exact, a pure indigo blue 
4n use in 1662 and the distinctive color of the 
Orange. 
the City which is the device on the 
ar of the flag stamped in blue 
al position the wings of a 
ur barrel on each flank, denot- 
ry of Manhattan. The sailor 
lizes its sea-borne trade. He is 
ts of the English sailor of that 
line and plummet and 


. 
es 


» 16, 
63. | 15.8 A... , 
: of Police Force, 18,790, 


New York City—Area; the Flag; Police and Crime Statistics 
Area of New York City — 


Source: Chief Engineer’s Bureau, Board of Estimate; U. S. Bureau of the Census, 1940 


. 
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total area; second figures show land area, exclusive 
= See Petes Mare oa CH tere (Brooklyn) 
8-71.0; anhattan -2-22.0; ueens .6- 
108.0; (Richmond) 64 4-57.0 = Pe 
Under date (June 11, 1945), the Bureau of En- . 
gineering of the Board of Estimate states: 

The only change that has taken place in the 
last year is that concerning the shifting of the 
county line between Nassau County and Queens 
County. This shift was made by act of the 
Legislature and resulted in 174.14 acres of land 
being transferred from the City of New York to 
Nassau County and the transfer of 31.35 acres 
of land from the County of Nassau to the City 
of New York, and in addition, 415.56 acres of land 
under water also transferred by the County of 
Nassau to the City of New York.”’ 


ALTITUDES IN NEW YORK CITY 
Data =arkéd with *-relate to street elevations 


Richmond: 
1. Windsor Road between Todt Hill Road 


264 


and Ocean Terrace, 300’ 
Todt Hill Road and 540’ s. of Ocean 
Terrace. Coordinate position W. 
20,000 S. 21,000..... 409.8 
Brooklyn: 

1. Prospect a West and 18th St..... 182.7* 

2. Barbey Street and Highland Blvd. i 
near the entranee to Highland Park 167.7* 

3. Greenwood cemetery, Highway monu- 
ment on a cemetery road inside the 
9th Ave. gate, on Reservoir Hill. . 


Queens: ‘ 
1. Southerly Service Roadway, Grand 
Central Parkway, at Station 374+00 
near Glen Oaks Club house 1,650 
feet east of Little Neck Parkway 
and 2,000 feet west of Nassau 
County line . Fic j 


ia 
216.5 


The highest track elevation (altitude above Mean 
High Water at base of rail) on the subways is 161.2 
feet, on the Washington Heights Line at Fort 
Wameagton cy and 175th Street (8th Ave., 
subway system). 

The lowest track elevation (depth below Mean 
High Water at base of rail is 113.12 feet under the 
East Channel! of the East River on the 6Gth Street 
River Tunnels of the B.M.T. Broadway—ith Ave.— 


60th St.—Queens Line. 


is 1 e year qt traneter from Dutch io 
sovereignty. The 
senting the reign of the Duke of ¥ 
The Mayor 
oe anita ey CE aneveitnd 
e bar there 2 I 

in a semi-circle, five blue five-pointed stars, typi- 
fying the five horoughs of the 
of the flag are 33 inches by 44 inches. 


nd pluminet end | of the. te : 
Crime Statistics in New York City 


Source: The Police Commissioner 


t 
Year EL eer Are ro 
: -) |Homi-{ Other | Tot. a ‘orce . 
mere aie Fel.’s | Crime _Expend. 


‘Dollars 
66, 806,080 


7,177,383 
578,37 1,692 
369,047 
458,280 


750 New York CityPopulasion 
Population of N. Y. City by Boroughs (Present Area) 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census * ; 
Year Manhattan Bronx Brooklyn | Richmond Queens ; 
Census) . a 131 1,761 4,495 3,835 6,159 
1800 a Pie x san aerate 1,755 5,740 4,564 6,642 . 
1810 e - 96,373 2,267 8,303 5,347 y 7, : 
1820 e ty 123,706 2,782 11,187 6,135 48,246 
130 4 # 202/589 3,023 20,53. 1082 9,049 
1840 «« « ‘t]  312:710 346 47,613 101965 14,480 
1850 ~“* ig 515,547 8,032 138,882 15,061 18,593 
1860 * 4 813,669 23,593 279,122 25,492 32, 
1870“  « {}  942'299 37,393 419/921 33,029 45,468 
1880 Pp $ -| 1,164,673 51,980 599,495 38,991 56,559 
1890. x ‘x -| 1,441,21 88, O47 51,69 87, is 
1900 ty bs -| 1,850,093 200,507 1,166,582 67,021 152,999 . 
1OTG. “ -| 2,331,542 430,980 1,634,351 5 if 
1990 = | 2'284°103 732016 | 2.018.358 116,531 ‘0 - 
1930 <. (ni 1.867,312 1,265,258 2.560.401 158,34 1.079, 129 q 
1949 «= ¢ 1/889/924 | 11394'711 | 2,698,285 174.441 | 15297634 : 
1944¥ #4 1/897,000 | 1,437,000 | 2,742,000 180,000 1369,000 ; 
+ 1945* « 2 a "902, 000 1,463,000 2,770,000 183,000 1,412,000 


*Department of Health estimate. 
POPULATION, NEW YORK CITY ‘METROPOLITAN AREA 


Dwelling 
1940 units 1940 

Whole District........,. 11,690,520 | 3,425,480 Newark... si. c as 429,760 
Tn Connecticut......... 2,016 40,774 Paterson.........-. 139,656 
In New Jersey......... 2,982,854 846,054 in: New York... tase 8,707,666 
_ In New Jersey cities. 980,501 270,980 In New York cities...) 7,597,593 
Blizabeth,......... 109,912 29,350 New = City 454,995 
Jersey City........ 301,173 84,822 Yonkers... (ts). .cak "142/598 

NEW YORK CITY, POPULATION BY SEX, RACE, NATIVITY, 1940 : 

All classes Total White Native White i 

Total | Male Female Male Female Male I : 

Total, city.........| 7,454,995 | 3,676,293 | 3,778,702 | 3,455,003 | 3,522,498 | 2,397,164 
Bronx... -| 1,394,711 9,327 05,384 677,6: 692,699 447,51 

Brookiyn. 2,698,285 | 1,332,545 | 1,365,740 | 1,282,485 | 1,305,466 |- 891,768 
Manhattan 1,889,924 926,133 963,791 455 797,170 502,136 
Queens. . 1,297,634 638,605 659,029 626,382 644,349 486,379 
Richmond. - 174,441 89,683 84,758 88,061 82,814 69,362 


Whites, 6,977,501; Negroes, 458,444; other races, 19,050. Whites, native, 4,897, 481: foreign-b 

Ep a Foreign- -born whites—males, 1,057,839; females, 1,022,181. Negroes—males, 265, 727; fem: 
252 Other races—males, 15,563; females, 3, 487. Of the white males, 991,260 were single; 1,652 
Hy married; 102,820 were widowe ; 15.640 were divorced. Of the white females, 878,920 were "sin 

1,624,200 were married; 315,780 were widows, and 20,400 were divorced. The estimated civilian popula. 
tion,’ March 1, 1943 (the 5 ‘boroughs, plus Nassau, Rockland and Westchester Counties) was 8% 7.8 9; 
as against 8, 487, 823 s April 1, 1940. The estimated civilian population of New York City o: \. 
1943, according to.the United States Bureau of the Census was: Bronx, 1,267, 297; Kings, °F alo. 95 
New York, 1, Gp. 097; Queens, 1,259,292; Richmond, 156,562. = 


FOREIGN WHITE STOCK, NEW YORK CITY, 1940 


Native Not. ve. 
Total bs 4 Total 
Foreign| Foreign Foreign) Foreig 
White | Born or Mixed Neh") Bora lorMi = 4, 
arent- Ps 
Stock age hi 
England............ .| 148,955] . 63,115] 85;840]/B D 
33,292] 30,960 ] 
1;296] —_2,160]|Greece 10) 
21°501| _ 32/300 a) 
160/325} 304)340 4 
30,750) 23°780 
28/881] / 26,280 0) 
8.845] 7/980 D) 
5,608 5,680 ' 
) 3,888} 2/180 
3 400 : 
8,55 6,700 Rewioanaee te: 977 
19,696] _19,120|| Newfoundland mien 9,278 
224,749] 273,540||Mexico.............. 4,653 
194,163] 218,380|}Cuba and other se x 
26,8 30,740|| _ Indies.......... | 28,124 . i) 
145,106] 177,480 Central and South’ * CORE Oe a 
2) 60,600 ||'| America...........] 19,729] 12,429] ©7800) 
6.475] 4.880 Australia. . ARIK ets 2,007 987| — 1,021 
395,696] 530,820||Azores. ....° 1117.77! 289 69} 220) 
18089 13'080 A Lothar 3 cote 25,082! | 3, Pee | 
11,245] 6,28 Pilate cs 
; 44,020]|_ Total... ated .14,831,580|2,080,020 24751, 
NEW YORK CITY POPULATION, 1940, BY AGE, SEX, COLOR . oA | 
’ All Classes White Non-white 


Total | Male | Female |«Total } Male | Female| Total _ 


8; 1940.17,454,995|3,676,293|3,778,702|6,977,501|3,455 90313, 
.| 14331894] °221'415| '219'4 *239 eit metre "O29 a oees 


r i 6, 197, ¢ 30,655 

5 to 9. 470,556) 238,798] | 231; hel 436/484] © 221 "B87 214,51 34,072 

10 to 13. 447,798] 226,504] 221/204] 418/338] 212'207 206,131] 29,460 

14 to 19 720,252) 357,666) 362'586| 677,494 Hat 060] 339,434] 42°758 

3 eo i ‘ 2, ae 313 1, ae 71 1 ae eA 2, eh bia|t3 1 208, ove 1 31's 38 O5°701 
sities aiaels AK ° 78}1,271,836| — 

45 to 64... r+ ++} 14682,60 836,920} '795 1 3 iil 24 700° O85 


65 and over, ... 0}, 414, #19 187,367| 227, Oa2 "401,525 130. 313 219,312 = {2804 


a ae eee ee TE? 


Snipeting Events—Football 


College Con Confere 


so 
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PC RTING EVENTS FOR 1945 AND RECORDS. 
nce Football Standings for 1945 


UTHERN 


Points 
Sete oe re Agst. Wi. Th Rae cae 
5 as ee See: ies * 163 24 2 660 UO. eg 
5 1 0 106 36 3 1 1 78 76 
5 2 0 133 65 4 2 0 123 49 
3 3 0 115 99 2 1 1 54 13 
3 3 1 102 108 3 2 0 W7 71 
2 3 i 81 79 3 2 0 105 ar 
1 4 1 64 7 North Carolina... 2 2 it) 40 28! 
1 5 0 68 148 N.. GS BGGtes. oe 2 4 0 71 85 
4, SS aes ae! 5 0 54 228 Virginia Tech...,. 2 5 0 65 119 
SOUTHEASTERN South Carolina. . 0 2 2 26 - 92 
oF aap 6 0 265 60 Richmond a Si 4 0 12 138 
2 = : Ms = = Z PACIFIC COAST 
ap a ae a a OS eo em 
3 3 0 68 112 Washington State.. 6 2 1 157 70. 
eee 2 2 0 68 56 Washington..,.... 6 3 0 91 54 
3 3 0 79 96 Oregon State. = 4 ) 86 117 
eee. Rea Sth. ch eho, Bere | Oa oY 203 32) COS a eee 
aes 2 4 0 40 175 OTevxou. Kiss -2s= oS 6 i) 116 124° 
Beat MUSE Lg 41 1g) | California... -.... 2 S30 aa aes 
Pao hus) 4 32 wey | tdahoe 02.5 seid Bee 65 «143 
aR re) 6 0 38 162 Montana...../..- 0 1 0 0 46; 
UTHWEST BIG SIX 
“ee ee 5 1 0 113 45 Missouri......... 5 0 0 120 32 
4 2 0 127 33 Oklahoma, ....... 4 1 0 120 41 
SE SP aed 3 3 0 84 65 Iowa State....... 2 2 1 \94 60 
3 3 0 78 52 Nébraska........- 2 3 0 58 79 
3 3 0 61 112 TISHS rors tess 8)= BV i 35 508 72 102- 
3 4 tt) 73 108 Kansas State. ...- 0 5 0 33 173 
ieee 1 5 0 54 152 BIG SEVEN 
MISSOURI errs, Wat Dees i 
aqM,... 1 0 12 6 Dowtvers 2.7.4 UA See 4 1 0 
2 ? O. 86 12 Colorado Univ peril 3 Meee ees < 3. ieee 0 
1 1 0 19 74 Utah University...........:+3.-+ 3 2 0 
1 3 0 38 Utah. State... wee eee ens ens 1 3 0 
apace « 0 0 25 Colorado A. & M.........-..---- 0 4 0 
712 hh. ht) )........ - " 
All entice Football Teams for 1945 Ws 
arte gmap rire re alerarcer as SS S 
*The Saturday **Collier’s Associated United woe j 
Evening Post Weekly Press Press a. 
-| Morris - |Bechtol Bechtol Foldberg ; 3 
Northwestern Texas Texas Army 4 
TESTS ang s Coulter Coulter Coulter Coulter 
Army Army Army : 
Green Green Green 
Army Army Army 
Mancha Mancha Mancha 
Alabama Alabama . Alabama 
Buen ne: «> ss ee A Amiling 
Ohio State Ohio State Ohio State 
Nob Sage Savitsky Savitsky 
Penn Penn a 
ees Duden Duden Duden 
Navy Navy avy ‘ 
eee a: .| Fenimore Gilmer Fenimore nimore 
Okla. A. & M. Alabama Okla. A. & M. Okla. A. & M. 
ene tk. > Davis Davis Davis Davis 
Army Army Army Army P \ 
St eee Wedemeyer Wedemeyer Wedemever Wedemeyer ‘ 
St. Mary's St. Mary's St. Mary's St. Mary’s 
Blanchard Blanchard Blanchard Blanchard 
I Army Acmy Army Army \ 
hosen by. @ Amerécan Football Coaches Association. G 
sen by. ¢ rantland Rice and Collier’s Board of Football Writers. 
Chief College and Service Football Games in 1945 
AUBURN BKLYN COLLEGE i. Se Mary's) 
0 | 38—-Howard.......-- — Sry’ sPicag se 
O38 Bowers BT. C..-7 | 8 —SuCohy NALS. 6 | ,2—Southern Calif. - 13 
aa Oe eieslsai ppl State. 26 1g—Mass. State. 7 | 27—Washington...... 714 
.,.7 | 20—Tulane........-- Rey ge vO “13 | 0B. C.L. A....... 13 
"14 ag o: G.N y 0 19—Nevada.......-- 6 
19 | 19—Florida...... (eS ey a | “38 fee of cr er fee er 
0 | 52—S, W. Louisana... 9} 6§—Merch, Marine... outhern Calif... 
Rel t= Geornibsals. = 10 a6 6—Merch, Marine.. .58 13—Oregon 
13 6—U.C. A 0 @ 
een iaee eo 6—St. Mary’ s Pre. F1.0. 
-.6 BAYLOR BROWN 
40—Biackland A.A. F. i 50 CHATTANOOGA 
39_W. Tex. State.... big wether bane 80 & + Miami be sees 3 
re ee —Tennessee Poly. 
ee ee Obpstlemy ; 0—Holy Cross...--- 25 Q-—Tennessee. -. .»-. 30 - 
oh ! 6—Columbia........ 2 ej —- Howard. het 7 e 
33—Coast Guard......6| 7—Georgia...... ie | { 
20—Yale.....-.+.-+- 7 i —Vandesbi. 6 
Ph Nate 7—Harvard.. -..--- 14! | 28—-Murray....-.... me 
Sa yon 6-—Colgate:,.2...0.. 6) DUM soles oem Oy 
. . ae HC, Na, Bea of 
: —Efpsinus.. 6... « 24- 
1Poetan Se ae! at nse ng 0-—-Brooklyn.....1: 38 , 
aw - whl opti te | ..19 | -7—Drexel 19 ‘si 
ee 19 | , MU it eee 
22.38 ‘Sera: : ies 
*-@4 | O—-Brooklyn... 3% 
46 [ : tl. © a ‘ 
ay ae ht ter eee ool ie rt 


152 Sporting Evente—Football 


EMSON GEORGIA AS 
a Praean 4.3 49—Murray Tech.... 0 Texas be rcpt I 
i Georgia. ....,...20 |'2Q0—Clemson......... 0 Denver. vs 3 
“18—N. c State...... 0} 27—Miami.......... 21 13 Iowa State 13 40—Michigan’ State. ‘ 
7—Pensacola NAS... 6 | 48—Kentucky....... 6 | 34—Washburn .0.| 20~—Northwestern ¢ 
South Carolina... 0} Q—Louisiana State. . 7—Oklahoma. -389 | 7—Army. ...... ; 
5 2c ere pea 7 | 14—Alabama.... 7 13—Wichita. .. ater 19—HIllinois...... ! 
35—Virginia Tech.... 0 | 34—Chattanooga 7 | 13—Nebraska.. /..... 27 | 26—Minnesota... 5 
47—Tulane. ; 34—Florida.... - 0| O—Marquette....... 26 ag ee vi. ae £ 
21—Georgia Tech. ... 35—Auburn. . , 0 | 27—Kansas State..... 0! 27—Purdue..... ste 
6—Wake Forest... .. 33—Georgia Tech.... 0 | 12—Missouri........ 33 | 7—Ohio State. be F | 
KANSAS STATE MICH. STATE 4 
COLGATE 13—Wichita......... 6 Me, 4 aS 
48—Rochester....... 0| 99 CRORGIA TECH |, | 14—Olathe N. A 8..'32 oo a 
7—Penn State....... 27 | “7__Louisiana State... 9 | 18—Marquette....... 55 | 12—Pittsburgh....... 
47—Lafayette........ 43-—Howard Sie" 7—Missouri........ 41 | :_Wayne. 2 
7—Columbia........ 31 TR UNTe ait Lin eee Do 13—Oklahoma....... 41| 73 mM + 
G— NAV Vis isis bota,e fe 6 20 arquette. .. - 
O—Holy Cross...... 21 | 99— Auburn 7 | 13—Iowa State...... 40 | 14-_Missouri 
6—Cornell. 3.5 2)... 20 Se Be: een ce O—Nebraska......- 24) 17. 
6—Duke® ... sic co 14 < —Great Lakes. 
ees aces 6 PE set ef a 7| O—Kansas.....-.0.. 3—Penn State 
Brown. -.+--..-- 6 | “7—Louisiana State.. 9 KENTUCKY 7—Miani. . 
be Goreig: ice te 33 | ,7—Mississippi MINNESOTA 
i COLUMBIA COTRIS:. «lee yp ua i Rese ne 
eee comes 14 13—Cincinnati.... vf 34—Missourl- - Sea | 
racuse. . i... 2. = ee 4 
27—Yale ee Nlag| | GREAT LAKES G= Georgia. +3 14—Fort Warten. 720 | 
—Colgate....... 2. 7 — Wisconsin. ...... O0—No: tern. Re 
27—Brown........>. 6| 6—Purdue. 222252! 20 | 1g Gineinnatl.....--18 | “7 Ohio State...1. a8 
&  34—Cornell.... 01... 26 | 12—Fort Benning... ..21 | 19 ‘West Virginia. .-.'6| O—Michigan.. 2 
eo evivents oa ae 30 we Monte aces a 13—-Marquette....__ 119 eee 5 4 
MC6tOD..\0 2... 3 chigan..... 0] 9- Tennessee... .. 14] +2 20 S------ 2 
21= Dartmouth 0 | 12—ITilinois.:... 2... 6 Loe ee ee 14| 12 “Wisconsin, -... <4 


_ SINGS POINT MISSISSIPPI 


21—Kentucky .....25 | 


Maryland... .... 22 | 13—Florida. ..-. 4.112 
26—Lafayette....... 7 14—Vanderbilt. re 
33—Boston College... -20 
7—Harvard.. .4,..., 28 
7—Wm. and Mary. .25 
58—Brooklyn........ 6 


ess 
7—Mississippi St 
LAFAYETTE $— Chase ae 


14—Columbia.,.:... 


2 ae 7—Princeton, 2.24. 
- PP Meneses NTS 1 
. 39—N. London SB 0 
6—Princeton....... 14 
Prd —Vale ieee 5. 18 HOLY CROSS 
26—Columbia,....... 34 | 13——Dartmouth - 6 
20—Colgate ake 6 | 21-—Yale.... - 0 
20—Dartmouth..:... 13 | 26—Villanova 7 
6—Penn,....... ....59 | 25—Brown. - 0 
21—Colgate. 0 
20—N. London’S. B..§6 nberg..... 0 
Pee 39—Coast Guard..... 6| 6—Connecticut..., 
6—Holy Cross <13 | 6—Temple......... 14| O—Rutgers..... ’ 
i Gopemeyivania::, 12 46 Boston College... 0 SN, Mr. Wek cutive 
s eee Dame..... 34 VER Aa ey ots 
oe Roh wales ‘ayette....... 
See Roe 6 ILLINOI 
13-—Princeton, ||... 13 | 93—Pittsbursh >... 6 | LOUISIANA STATE 
oe eee Jey ea 20| OQ—Notre Dame..... 7)| 42-—Rios! Ge dk seen 0 
Columbia...) 2.1: 21} O—Indiana.......1! 6| ,7—Alabama. ....... 26 | 14 Oklahoma. 
7—Wisconsin. ---.-. apes pts & M...12 | 33—Kansasii.s\ : 
‘ —— Cc ghee ek owe RO re RED oni SS) wie ees ae m r. J 
goa DETROIT — | 8 pata on th aeaage 19 | 39—Vanderbiit.. >_> 2) 7 t 
1 SE CE RIN Bilas Ayawae ea 1 oe 7 | 32—Mississippi. ..... 13 MUHLE Ri 
42—Scranton........ 0} 2 Ohio State ‘*27 | 20—Mississippi State.27 | 8—Swarthm ENBEI S, 
og tere State. Fe 7-—Northwestern.. | .13 Mae Loa Tech.... 7] 7—Penn States: 
1 = Dra ie ; Tulane. xs)... bo 6 O—F. & M. 
—Marquet ay 
20—Chnoinmatie 0.220 bye nf NDEANA | 13—Purdues i ssse I 
team fayne 7—Northwestern.... 7 py NL eri : 
gus pt Nevraska.. 2.2 14 | §9—Kansas Staté 
V6 tea 52 —lOwa, « aR RY Pe 29 PER Nee rane ree tal ri 
0—Sou arolina,.. Fi TUBA, ces Lee eres 2 on 0—G. 
66—Bogue Field... | 46—Corneit’ (éowaj : 1) | 32 —Detrolt : ee cei " ab 
quarneyy VY atte 21 foe: nate ead 0 i0-«Rentucky, sates : 
a ‘orest. . —FittsDurgn....... i ce 
i8—Army..... ss eat 29 26— Pirdkee Beasese.t 0 40—St. Louis........ 6 
M— Georgi “Ps oes as MARYLAND 
+N; C,. State...... IOWA 60—Guilford........ 
14—North ST Sits 14—Bergstrom AAF. .13 21—Richmond.....:: 
0—Ohio State.....:. 42 | 22—Mer. Mar. Ao., 
FLORIDA O—Purdue.....5.... 40 | 13—Virginia Tech. . 
31—63d Intantry,...! 2| 20—Indiana. >... 1.) 13—West Virginia. . 
_ 26—Mississippi.. |: : |: ‘13 | O—Notre Dame... !! 56 | 14—Wm, and Mary. .33 
— TNs eae ae 7—Wisconsin....... 27. | S8-—V. Mie Lins ie Heise 
O—Vanderbilt......: 7| 7—Illinois....2 2.00: 48 | 19—Virginia. ........ 1 
q 6—Miami, 0... 7 | 20—Minnesota... |)! 19 | 19—So. Carolina. .... 
ae Louisiana. ee 6—Nebraska........ 13 : MIAMI { 
G-Sceoreins. 27222184 27—Chattanoo B. 7 , 
41—Presbyterian aaa ee 0 IOWA STATE 21—Georgia. . ae eisiees 1127 s at Ae. 
0—L. Creek Navai.,.12 | 6—Northwestern....18 | 2i—St. Peale SREY 320 * Se Neais Uso Se 
48—Iowa Tech. mae rete aa) 0—Temple- Listas ae 
Hi s —Miam tr) 0S) 2 
F. & M, ; 13| 7—Clemson ; pe a ie 
7—Ursinus. 2... .... 0 | 27—Nebraska. . 7 | 13—South Carolina "18 ig Bi sky. fe $ 
ae 
Hi Ro oan es certian ee ee 
eo ; — oma... = ; ri 
19>—Cannestiont.: O01 '8—Drake..,.. -6 oh aunt rok: seat} : Lehigh... 3. pie be 


Rutgers. . Jews 


‘ PENN STATE 
47—Muhlenberg. .... 7 


27—Colgate. ..... 25 7 
Q—Navy ox ae 
46—Buekneli, arcrstese sites 7 
26—Syracuse........ 0 
27—Temple..... ..0 
Mich. State.. -53 
0Q—Pittsburgh.....,. 7 


} PITTSBURGH 
Bates STATE 
Vi 


PRINCETON 
7—Lafayette........ 7 


14—Cornell.......-- 6 
14—-Rutgers.........- 6 
OQ—Pennsylvania..... 28 
13—Dartmouth...... 13 
7—Columbia.......- 32 
14—Yale. ....5.J:-.+ 20 

PURDUE 
beeeeeeee 14— Marquette. ....-.13 
20—Great Lakes..... 6 
13—Wisconsin....... 7 
ene ss_> 40—TIowa.......-...._0 
35—Ohio State....... 13 
lia 14—Northwestern. . ..26 
rie oi 28—Pittsburgh....... 0 
ae en ald 21—Miami ys 7 


13—Michigan... aT 
ia s 


BIN fe nai» RICE 
tere 4 13—Corpus, Christi. . .26 
penal State. . 2 


RUTGERS 
6—Swarthmore..... 13 
AS 19—Muhlenberg...... 6 
39—Rhode Island. 7 
6—Princeton Pett. 
25—Lehigh 
ew s.2 32— 
13—N. Y. U 
20—California 


39—Nevada:.......- 
27 College Pacific... 
58—MceClellan Field. . 
ea 26—Southern Calif. 
5 HE ae a State ea et 8 
7—U. C A 


SO. CALIFORNIA 
13—U. C L.A. 6 


34—Oregon State. 
fiformia.. +. +- UTH GAROLINA: 
Eon State... SO. Co cdaae 27 9 
EGON STATE 40—Pres yterian....- 
eale 20—Cam ding. . 6 
= Taree Alabama, ase daek 55 
Q—Clemson.:.....-- 
13—Miami........-- 13 
13—Wake Forest .....13 
ingtol 13—Maryland.......16 
so. METHODIST 


| 51—Blacklan| AAT : 


ay 


SoduwSaRSNo 


Ps. otk: Haney 


Sporting Events—Football | 


SOUTHW. eign ei 
0—Texas Tech 


6 
14—Louisiana Tech. . .20 
0—Baylor......... ,19 


eee ae 


i—F. 


7—West Chester. ...12 
26—Johns Hopkins. . .13 


7—Atl. City Naval. .33 
SYRACUSE 
14—Cornell......... 6 

6—Temple. .......-- 
O—Columbia........ 32 
12—West Virginia.... 0 
Q—Dartmouth...... 8 
O—Penn State...... 26 
6—Colgate......... 7 
TEMPLE 
7—Syracuse.......- 6 
bo—N. YU.) es eae 0 
64—-Bucknell.......- 0 
28—West Virginia....12 
6—Pittsburgh....... 0 
20—Lafayette........ 
Q—Penn State...... 27 
14—Holy Cross...... 
TENNESSEE 
7—Wake Forest..... 6 
48—Wm. & Mary. ...13 
30—Chattanooga..... 0 
7—Alabama.....-.-. 25 
33—Villanova...-. - 2 
20—North Carolina... 6 
34—Mississippl. . «Dl 
14—-Kentucky.. 0 
45—Vanderbilt... : 0 
TEXAS 
13—Bergstrom AAF.. 7 
46—S. W. Texas 0 
33—Texas Tech. “0 
By png cae 
ORs pa " is 
12—-So. Mrethodist, . 7 
21—Baylor.....--.-- 114 
20—T. C. U.......-4 0 
20—Texas A.& M....10 
TEXAS A. & M. 
34—Eliington Field... 0 
16—Texas Tech...... 6 
19—Oklahoma......- 14 
12—Lousiana State. ..31 


12—Texas Christian. .13 
19—Baylor....-.-..- 13 


34—Arkansas........ 
3—So. Methodist 0 
O—Rice......---«++ 6 
10—Texas.......-.+- 20 
TEXAS CHRISTIAN 
18—Kanmsas....-.--- nae 
7—Baylor......-.-> 6 
14—Arkamsas....-... 27 
13—Texas A, & M....12 
12—Okla. A. & 2 


13—-Oklahoma . 


0—Texas Tech 
Q—Texas .20 
14—Rice. . .13 
0-—S. M. ‘Dei; .34 
TEXAS TECH 
6—Texas A. & M....16 
QO—Texas...-.-.-++- 
J—Tulsa. 6.022. - 5. 18 
7—Baylor.......--- wha 
13 West Texas. Ore awe! 
oe Rice. ....-.++ 4 ee 


T.C.U 
1S Ona A. &M. 
g—New Mexico 


as se 


33/| 14—California. . 


a aie 
wWINNONSCO 


26—Baylor...... é 
45—Arkansas........ 


U._C. 


i 


L. A. 
20—San Diego. 


50—College-Pacifi - 0 
6—So. California. ...13 
13— California... ..6. 0 
6—St. Mary’s P-Fl. .13 
12— Oregon. ; ues eae 0 
13—S8t. Mary’s....... 7 
0—California........ 6 
15—So, Calif... =a 26 
VANDERBILT . 
12—Tennessee Tech.. 0 
7—Mississippi....... 14 
7—Florida. -.2.0..% 
19—Kentucky::..... 6 
oe State...39 
13-—V.- My Lossietiged 27 
6— Chattanooga panes 13 
O—Alabama@...).2... 71 
O—Tennessee....... 45 
VILLANOVA 
19—Bucknell........ 7 
O= NAW... he eee 49 
6—Marquette....... 0 
7—Holy Cross......26 
14— Detroit... . -_0 
2—Tennessee -33/ 
—s Vinee 54 
41—Boston Colle 0 
VIRGINIA 
39—Coast Guard Ac.. 0 
26—N. C. State..... 8 
40—V. M.I......... 6 
31—-Virginia Tech....13 
13—West Virginia. . 7 
45—Richmond..... “‘«: - 6 
40— Oceana Naval.:.. 0 
13—Maryland....... 19 
18—North Carolina. . 27 
.M.I. : 
37—Emory & Henry.. 9. 
40—Richmond....... 
7—Virginia......... ms 
21—N. C, State...... 14 
9—Wm. & Mary 13 
27—Vanderbilt....... 13 
0—Maryland......- 
7—Catawba...,...- 


1 
7—Virginia Tech.... 0 


VIRGINIA TECH 


o—North Ontos 14 
— Wm. & Mary... .38 
21—Maryland....... 
13—Virginia......... 3 
O—N. C. State...... 6 
O0—Clemson...... 35 
44—Richmond......- 6 
O—V.. Male annem 
WAKE FOREST 
6—Tennessee....... 7 
O—AIMY 2 35. cteoeos 54 
19—Du ke Gea eee . 26 
19—N. C. State..... +18 
14—_North Carolina. ..13 
13—South Carolina...13 
13—Clemson.....- coe & 
WASHINGTON) 
20—Oregon..... 


6—Wash. State 


13—Oregon State. 


0 
+, 2 
13—£o. Cs gee! 
7—Oreg' 0 
Ga crenos State.... 7 
idaho 9 : 


<~ 


¥ 


Toad} 
WEST VIRGINIA _| WILLIAM AND MARY 
*42—Otterbein 0 | 19—Catawba.. 
0—Pittsburgh. "20 } 13—Tenn essee 
42—Drexeé) . 0} 38—Virginia Tech 
0—Syracuse, ~13'} 18-—V, Mi£. . 2. 
12—Temple.. .28 | 6—N. C. State 
13—Maryland .13 | 33—Maryland 
7—Virginia... ..13} O—North Carolina... 6 
6—Kentucky....... 19 | 25—King Point. ..... 7 
Q—Ohio Univ....... 14 |! 33—Richmond....... 0 


*Unbeaten and untied. **Unbeaten but tied. 


Records of Post Season Football Games - 
(Figures in parentheses after games denote attendance). 


ROSE BOWL 
Year (Pasadena, Calif.) 
1916—Washington State 14, Brown 0. 
1917—Oregon 14, Pennsylvania 0. 
1918—No game (war). 


- 1919—No game (war). 


1920—Harvard 7, Oregon 6. 
1921—California 28, Ohio State 0. 


,»1922—Washington and Jefferson 0, California 0. 


1923+Southern California 14, Penn State 3. 
1924—-Navy 14, Washington 14. 

1925—Notre Dame 27, Stanford 10. 
1926—Alabama 20, Washington 19, 
1927—Alabama 17, Stanford 7. 
1928—Stanford 7, Pittsburgh 6. 
1929—Georgia Tech 8, California 7. 
1930—Southern California 47, Seyi 14, 
1931—Alabama Washington State 0 
1932—Southern Galitornia 21, Tulane 12. 
1933—Southern California 35, Pitt 0. 
1934—Columbia 7, Stanford 0. 
193&—Alabama 29, Stanford 13. 
1936—Stanford 7, Southern Methodist 0. 
1937—Pittsburgh 21, Washington 0. 
1938—California 13, Alabama 0. 


1940—Southern California 14, Tennessee 0 Vr 00}; 
1941—Leland Stanford 21, Nebraska 13 (91,500). 


L. A., 0 (93,000). 
19444 Southern California 29, Washington 0 (68,000) 


- 1945—Southern California 25, Tennessee 0 (91,000). 


*The 1942 ae was played in Durham, N. 
because of the wa y ~ 


SUGAR BOWL 
(New Orleans, La.) 


“1935—Tulane 20, Temple 14. 


1936—Texas Christian 3, Louisiana State 2, 
1937—Santa Clara 21, Louisiana State 14. 
1938Santa Clara 6, Louisiana 0. (45,000) 
1939—Texas Christian 15, Carnegie 7. (50 ,000) 
1940—Texas A. and M. 14, Tulane 13 (73,000). 
1941_—Boston ¢ College 19, Tennessee sl ies 181). 
1942*—Fordham 2, Missouri 0 (73,000 
1943—Tennessee 14, Tulsa 7 (70,000). 
1944—Georgia Tech 20, Tulsa i8 69, 000) 
1945—Duke 29, Alabama 26 (72,000) 


1942 game played in New Orleans 


bit g sheer BOWL 
Miami, Fla,) 
1933—Miami 7, Sey a 0. 


EAST-WEST (SHRINE GAME) ‘ Pi bi 
(San Francisco) ee: 


1933—West 21, East 18. 
1934—West 12, East 0. 
1935—West 19, Bast 13. 
1936—East 19, bee A 3 
1937—East 3, yer u 


1925—West 7, East A 
1927—West 7, East 3 (January) 
1927—West - East 6 eesemben) 
1928—East 20, West 0 

1930—East is! West 7 (January). 
1930—West 3, East 0 4 hed 


1938—East 0, Wes' 
41932—Bast 6, West ast :0 


Professional Football 


fet _cnt aoa ose iset—P ides oe 
cago Bears 92: rovidence Steam 
' 1922—Canton Bulldogs Roller 


1923—Canton Bulldogs 
1924—-Cleveland 
1925—Chicago Cardinals 
5 Rag Sohal | Yellow 


Jack 
_192%—New York | Giants 


1929—Green Bay Packers 
1930—Green Bay Packers 
1931—Green Bay Packers 
1932—Chicago Bears © 
1933 hicago Bears 
1934—New York Giants 


; The Shprapibos; from ae are beea on aiGhe payor eyaven pegs started a that year. 


dows t 


Sporting” Events—Foootball 


0. 
SE 14, East 0 (60,000). 


yy 


ocidrent tamen! 5. c2,6 

rea’ ce RE 

40—Marquette....... 13 Hee Aes Cross 

rie Mak lot sbacey: 13 13—Columbia.. . 

0—Ohio State....... 12.}4 rné bs F 
pticenrag inertia 7 6— Dartmouth 

27— lowes. ko vacate 7| 7—Brown,...... 3 

ie Worshwestert?< .28 41— Coast st Guard, 
7—NAaVY.....-.--.. 1136 29 nee 

26—Minnesota....... 12 | 28—Harvard.. 


1941—Mississippi State 17, Georgetown 7 (¢ 5, 
1942—Georgia 40, Texas Christian 26 (35.505 

1943—Alabama 37, Boston College 21 (26,16 
mice 7 State 19, Texas A. and 


(28. . 
1945—Tulsa 26, Georgia Tech 12 (30,000). : 
SUN BOWL a 
1936—Hardin-Simmons 14, New Mexico State 14 
1937—Hardin-Simmons 34, Texas ee iy of I 
1938—West Virginia 7, Texas Tech 6. (12, oe | | 
1940—Cathollc, t U. 0, Arizona State of —T 
( 
1941—Western Reserve 26, Arizona State of Te: i 
1942—Tulsa 6, Tes Tech 0 (14,000). 
a ee Air Force 13, Hardin-Simmo 
00) 1 
1945—Southwestern 35, Mexico 0) (13, 000). =a | 
COTTON BOWL 4 
(Dallas, Tex.) | 
1938—Rice 28, Colorado U. 14; (37,000) 
1939—St. Mary's 20, Texas Tech. 13. (40, 
1940—Clemson 6, Boston College 3 ee 


(El Paso, Tex.) 
1939—Utah 26, New Mexico 0. (13, 400): 
13 (14 wd 
(16,000). 
1944—Southwestern Texas 17, New Mexico { 
1937—Texas Christian 16, Marquette 6. — 
1941—Texas A & M 13, Fordham 1 


1942—Alabama 29, Texas Aggies 21 (38 “600) \ 
16,000). 


( 
1943—Texas 14, Georgia Tech 7 (36,620) 
1944—Texas 7, Randolph Field 7 (15,000). 
1986 —Obianoms A & M 34, Texas bi tae 


OIL BOWL 
(Houston, Tex.) 


1944—-Southwestern lene oipstitute 
kansas A. and M. 7 (12 
1945—Wiley 26, Prairie View 0 (8, 000) 


BLUE AND GRAY (NORTH-SOUTH Ly i) 
(Montgomery~Ala.) ~ se 


1939—-North 7, South 0. (8,127) 

1939—North 20, South 33. CHL, ne 
1940—North 14, South 12. (13.624 
1941—North 0, South 16. (15,272). 
1942—North 0, South 24. (17,465) 

1843—*Boys High 13, Meridian ety ag 
1944—North 7, South 24. (19,600) 


*Faced with mdny beep cheney dinate 
of the war, the Blue and Gray at fe 

it necessary to veer from ‘ts a eater ‘of select 
two college all-star senior teams, ons from” 
North and the other from the Sou t) ; 
stituted a high school game. 


+ our 

1940—West 28, Hast 11. re 00) 

1941—West 20. Kast 14 
942-—West 6,-Hast 6 

194g ent 19° Went 10 

1944—Bast 13. West ia 

1945—West 13, East 


Cene ‘by Years. 


Year 


Tea - {Year 
1935—Detroit_ Lions. 


fin 
1938—New York Giants \* 
tapi dee Bay Packers |. 
940—Chicago Bears 
io4l_chicaso Bears 


“— 
a 


i j 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 155 


THE TURF 


‘Time is expressed in minutes and seconds. Doll 
1 ats | 5,280 feet, or 1,760 yards. A furl - 
S the winner’s share of the purse. A mile is | a mile, or 8502 feet, Or 220 paras: 3 ote Aras, 


Belmont Park 


FUTURITY STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
Winner, weight Time {Dollars|{ Year Winner, weight Time {Dollars 
.|Mauo" War (127). 2... 2.05 


‘“\Step Light! (116 
.|Bunting diz). 7 


Z ¥ 1928. .|High Strung (122)........ 1.19 
‘ian Soe Bey (il saee4 iO % . .} Whichone B25) Be 2 ajo ioe refpike 
5 ee (119).... Ss 85 ..|Jamestown (130)........-. a 9,600 \ 
Savable (119) = ,500 ../Top Flight (127).. -21 94,780 > 


.|Kerry Patch (123) - 
..{Singing Wood (122 
.}Chance Sun (122). 


poet Belle (114)...... 
ful (114) ais 


-_ 
‘or ty 
Siok a 


bt pet bt 
bet 


40. ./Our Boots (IOs cae 
‘‘|Some Chance (123): 
a Bocmecan Naat 

. }Oceupy (12! 
. .}Pavot isaee 
.|Star Pilot ti3 


‘The distance is 1902 was 6 ixittiae: from 1892 to } from 1925 to 1934, 7 sriokes va 
1803, 634 furlongs; from 1903 to 1925, 6 furlongs; furlongs. The race was not eons 


SUBURBAN (3 YEARS OLD AND UP) 
(Distance 10 furlongs) 
Winner, age, weight 


He He ie ipa 
OG HOGG 


as tan fs po tt ps fs ps Ps ph ot 
Td Pm IU bt bt Ft bt bt 


Perreee 


Winner, age, weight 
ete NS Naan merge 

fs ‘Troubadour (4) (115).. -* ..]Boots (6) (122). .....---.- 
102). 2.12 ..|Joh Sosien Meee 


wes. rae sting «3 ig ce 
eter > (129) .| 2.07 re ey (127). es 


PLsiehas ty tae 16,800 “Heireehorn wis 
eres A ..|Aneroid (4 2 opleseees 
V)a.. is sie cae we 16,800 || 1938. .|Snark (5) (120) ...++++e0s 
Be, watalery | 2.03 ../Cravat (4) (121). ied 
. ae 3°850 ||1940..|Hlght Thirty (4) Y607) see 
‘‘lyour-Chance (4) (114). 
..|Market Wise (2). Beh 

ag es a ..|Don Bingo 4) 104 

cos 1 .|Aletern (5) ( 

1945. . |Devil Diver <6) wees 


eece REALIZATION (3 YR. OLDS) WITHERS STAKES (3 YE. OLDS) 


s Winner, weight Fur.| lime |Dol)'rs inner, weignt 

{| See 

res 936 Granville (126)....----- 19,556|| White Cockade (118). .006> 
(112).. a 


19,950||! lying Scot (118)...--++++> 
16.881)|| Menow (118) ....... 
18,750 atin ody 7118) .. 
18. bt Corydon (118) 
sl Ame sa 


NPNNNNNNN 
Soaseesg 


oe 
’ 


(126)... 

Manhurst (109).....- 
4\By Jimminy ( 26 a LUTE 
5IPot 0 Luck (126) . 3 
Wf 


‘ 
wor 


+ 


oe HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) BELMONT STAKES (3 YR. OLD) 
Time |Doil'rs 


Paani 
eae, 1 Lime |Moli'rsy eVeigaere weigot bus. 
a ee 


Granville (126)... 
war Admin irai ey 


BOG || 5 Ha ase rede nans 
.10.400}} Bimelech Yea 
10.250 Wairlaway 2 enplapeeee 


oat sineie $F 


tatead 


af 


10;900 1 
10;150};Bounding Home (126. iz a 
10.380 Patan (a0y. «ss oaseaeqhaa 


- } 


me 
bey 


"756 


Yr. 


EEE ie Ee nn cae 
1936|High Fleet GID. ey S= 
1937 Dawn Pla 


Winner, weight 


Fels 


9: a2 
* 1943/Too Timely (121).......... 
1944|Twilight Tear (121)........ 
PO4H (MIDIS (U2 ics oe ce, es 


rad fh ek fe fea et fat ph 
Re ROD ee 
RRNERPNNNN | 


MATRON STAKES (2 ¥R. OLDS) 


Belmont Park 


COACHING CLUB AMER. OAKS (3 YE. OLDS) 
Time |Doli'rs 


10,275} 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 


Winner, age, weight 


|}Count Arthur (4) (124).... 


Fenelon (3) (114)......-... 
Market Wise &) srt Bt asares 
5,425) Whirlaway (4) (124)....... 
yt Princequillo (3) in?) Wahoo 
Bolingbroke (7) (125)...... 

ot Pot o* Luck (3) (114) 


JUVENILE STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 


Fur. 


JOCKEY CLUB GOLD CUP (3 ¥R. AND ; 
Time |Doll'r 


Vrs 


‘lime 
i1.11 
1.11 


Winner, weight eae: 
1 6 


LS 
1 


bolo pe Whe 
HOGG 6 


[— aod 


a ah 
ose 
' 


(ele ie 
SOOGCmONW 


BROOK STEEPLECHASE (4 YR. 
Yr. Winner, age, weight 


1936|Bushranger (6) (165)...... 
1937} Yemasee (4) (145) 
Hee Ossabaw (4) (53). 

939] Whad’on Chase (4)_ 


Fur, 


20° pao ee 
20 


1943 Rouge Dragon (5) (147) . 
1944|Rouge Dragon (6) (160)... 
» 1945| Raylwon (6) (137)......... 


Doll'rs! 
—s 


7, aaanneey Draw: (Tl2). vse ote. 
22/530} 


AND UP) 


Winner, weight |Pure 


| 

12,075}|Seintillator (1193 
10,900 Perpetuate ae 
16,700) | Maeline (119). ; 
14'825||Cockerel (119)... .- 
15,710||High Breeze (116). 
17, '710} Sun Again Mage : 
9,255 !Sun Cap (113) 


« he 
’ 


Oren Or orcn Grn 


Flood Town ey 
500! They Say (113) . 


GRAND NATL. 


Time |Doll’ en 


| Winner, weight ste, Winer Wetec ne. ane ur. 

Bushranger (6) (172}....... 

Sailor Beware fe) (153). 
5}|Annibal (5) (156) 


5|;Cottesmore (5) (160) 
\Speculate (5)_(142) 


Ez 


| \Brother Jones (7) (150) 
|Burma Road ®) (136) 
90 | Mercator (6) (142) 


CHAMPAGNE STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 


‘Winner, weight Fur. 


Yr. 

1936) Privileged (122).. 

1937|Menow (113)... 

1988 pare. ite (119) 

roe Andy K (124),....... 
) 1940 money Lunch (110).. 
/ 1941}Alsab (122 


- 


1944|Pot O'Luck (106) 


Time Doll’ el Be 


. 


FASHION STAKES (2 YR. 


Winner, weight 


rates | Apogee di). 
4,225) | Catalysis (1i6) 


5,875)| Perida (116) 
9,675 |Maemante (116)... 
9,500}/Spanish Moss (16). 

3) ate, ae ies 


eH Hae He faa 


See 
men 


_ 1945|Marine Victory (116) 


JEROME HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS) 
\ Lae Winner, weight Fur, 
\ 1986 Goldeneye (105). : HM 


1937| Pasha ih MFR ais « 
1938 Cravat (115) .. 


bbw bo 

GSBR 
ee) 
308 
won 


ed 


aus 
—— ee 


top ton ab 


mOecipy (110).%........... 


— ee a et ke tf 


w 
a9. 


Time |Doll'rs 


Time = iy 


1.00 4-5) 6,50 
0.57 4-5 


tay Gy tay Gran on EN 
CSICYOOMINY 


STEEPLE (4 YR. AND UP) 
Time Doll 


Fur. 


esse 
oo 
ReNSewen 


RRS 


cssors 


TOBOGGAN HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) 


6.665 
3-5) 5,900 
4-5) s 
‘3 
9, 


7 
9, 
4 


Koro 


Mat 
os 


Winner, age, weight 


5,290||Singing Wood (5) (220). . 


fo Tos] 


5|(Eight Thirty (4) (127). 
Right Thirty 6) ened 


6,825 
ane Omission & (119 


DIR APAAAD 


& é 3 | Buatuz (115)... ........... 


Yr. Winner. age, weight 
—— 


Gooé Harvest (3) (106). « 
112). 


tebe eww eae 


45 (ad) 


WAAA HS WO or 
LL ROIDSSe wate 


Bee ans poesl 
MK ARR 
bl pl cue uel ald al cl ad ad a 


1944 
‘1945| Stymie (4 a) : 


WESTCHESTER HDCP (3-YR. OLD AND UP) 
\Fur. Time fone 


on 
- 
ee 
i 
on 


Empire City 


Winner, age, weight 


waa 


50/Rex ras (3: (106 
6, 550/Stagehand (3) re 
4 Lovely Night (3) a 
15,950 Feneion (3) (125). 
19, 650/Swing and Swav ( 
9,850| Apache (3) (114)... 0.4.2.4 
33's0 Chop mye 8) 120,.:603 
23,515 /Stir Up (3) Wel 
$8, 6: aloriee: @) lig. 


Fur. 


4 r 
Se Need degh-daplanl ent =al 


mt pt frat Pek fh fh ft 


EMPIRE CITY STAKES. 


Fur.) Time |Doll 


—— 


Time- 


oe 
rs 
’ 

a 


bt SS ee Oe ht pet 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 757 


Saratoga . 

, 
EAOPEFUL, STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) . TRAVERS’ STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 
. Winner, weight Fur.| Time | Dollars Winner, weight Fur.| Time | Dollars 


ee 645|1. 32.600|| Granville (127)... 
Piss. 614|1.20 31,450|| Burning Star (17). 02022. 304 408 
we kiee oases 83 tic 42,550 ee eb ea 2 5 

Bimelech (122)........ a tight Thirt 

yWhirlaway (122)....... 634|1.18 Fenelon ee) 308 Hl 
E/Devil Diver (119)..-...| 634/118 Whirlaway (1 2.05 4-5 
De 646/1.18 llShut Out (130) 2.04 2-5 
646/118 Eurasian (112) 2/03 4-5 
6) . 614/|L.18 2.03 2-5 
ilet (1 6411.16 2.02 4-5 


ae N 
_ SARATOGA SPECIAL (2 YR. OLDS) ALABAMA STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 
}> Winner, weight Fur.| Time {Dollars Winner, weight Fur.| Time [Dollars 


5}Forty Winks (122) 7,500]| Fioradora (111) 
| mpkin (122) 8,000]| Regal Lily (123) 
8,000|| Handeuff (125) 
9,000|| War Plumage (124) 
9,750|| Salaminia (111) 
11,250}| War Hazard (114) 
8,000|| Vagrancy (126) 
5,500 '|Stefanita (117) 
4.945 | Vienna (114). 
6,435 |Sicily (110) 


[oleded ledodod 


iayot (122)....0.. 
st O'Gold (122) .1 112: 


: 
Pek Dal oll oh andor al ell and 
SOSWRROOCNW 
RPPPPPPNNY 
ecesscesso 
WW Clie GIS 


ree 


GE. UNION HOTEL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 


. HOTEL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
Winner, weight Fur.| Time {Dollars 


Winner, weight Fur.| Time Doliars|| 


EF ahhh: css Stee 8 Se 
aping Heward (116)..| 6 8,225||Maedic (119)..........+++ 
Ores 6 7,700||Fighting Fox (113) J 
10,300}|No Competition (1 
9'625||Epatant (119).. 
11,075||New World (11 Seeemase 
9'675||Shut Out (116)..........- 
9,925||Devil’s Thumb (126) ...... 
9,275||By Jimminy (112)......... 
16,915]|Pavot (126). ........+.-+-- 
18,015|{Manipur (112).........-.- 


Nn 
WwW 
‘i, 
ony 


© 


Seat feat be pa ah fat ph pe Of 
at pak Pt fh jh ht 
SCNRONN& WH 
Rot et et Re 
[alan gotta nel ant anand 
stk pk pe th 
mom NNN ee bh 


eet > 2 
- SPINAWAY STAKES (2.¥R. OLDS) * Lf SARATOGA CUP (3 YR. AND UP) 
— Winner, weight Fur.| Time | Dollars Winner, age. weight Fur. Time |Dollars 
d rede oacl | Pg gto menace Sale aS eas eee 


Granville (3) (116)... 
iCount Arthur (5) (126 
War Admiral (4) (126) 
50||Isolater (6) aE} 
Isolater (7) (126)... 
Dorimar (4) (121). 
Bolingbroke 
00}|Princequillo 


J 
[—J 
bat ie 
lal 
OA 


i6}MacCloud (116)...... 
7{ Merry Tele bp 
nner Date 


feleleleled 


. 
DAMAMS HAG 
BiAae wane 


qi 
Mae (113).....-.-- 


Wm th ie 


RPPNNENN RS 


al al aol ool on 


ice Level (1)5)....-- -5| 15,400!|Bolingbroke (7) (126 - 
pranist (110) .....-- 75| 16.670||Stymie (4) (126)....------ a 45 
< ¢ 
9 
Record of Man o’ War 
1919, AS A TWO-YEAR-OLD 2 

Fin. Time Purse , 
1 59 $500 
1 1:05 3-5 4,200 
1 1:06 3-5 3,850 
1 1:01 3-5 2,825 
1 1:13 4,800 
1 1:12 2-5 7,600 
xe 1:11 1-5 Saratoga 700 
1 1:12 Saratoga 7,600 
1 1:13 Saratoga, 24,600 
1 1:11 3-5 Belmont 26,650 

Kee ae - 
$83,325 

1920, AS A THREE-YEAR-OLD y 

251 3-5 Pimlico $23,000 
i 135 4-5 Belmont 4,825 
1 14 1-5 Belmont; 7,950 
1 Jamaica 3,850 
1 Aqueduct 4,350 

1 Saratoga 4,700 ‘a 
1 Saratoga, 9,275 
1 Belmont 45,040 
i ergs Grace Heth 

avre De A 

: i Keuilworth Park 80,000 


ee Se Tat IT 


$166,140 \ 


rd\ time. | 
sar ‘in ay Farm, the stud farm which his 
gigi t by the rolling “f elght miles north of Lexington, 
+t to his owner approx rize ones ae 
etired from stud (1943), Up 3, his. 0 epee 
‘persons visit Man o’ War. Faraway Farm, 
50 oo him at Faraway Farm. 


a 


. 


Ws s Sporting Events—Horse Bie iva aii 


Aqueduct * HE: 
DWYER STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) BROOKLYN SANDICAP. (3 ‘YE. AND 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.{ Time | Doll’ra Winner, Age, Weight Fur) Time, 


1936'Mr. Bones. (119) 5} 8,600 prepidin (5) ae 
1937|Strabo bo fu 16; 

1938)The 19). 

1939| Johnstown (126) 

1946) Your Chance (116) 
1941|Whirlaway (126).. at 
1942} Valdina Orphan (iié) - Brera 
1943 ene (ei her 5. ee 1 


The PG tier wat By (At Gop vests = : : 
Fenelon (4) (119) soo 
Whirlaway (4)' (128)... 2._! 
Devil Diver (4) (128) 
1944/By Jimmin 39.170||/Four Freedoms (4) A ‘ c 
1945 Wildlife al feet ee ok 38,835!|Stymie (4) (116)........-+ 2.02 1-5 


GREAT AMERICAN STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) TREMONT STAKES (2 YR. OLDS 
¥r.j | Winner, weight Fur./ Time , Doil’rs Winner, weight 


1926)Fairy Hill (113) Airflame (117). ......+.4-. 
1937} Maetall (15). Perpetuate 119) cccteee eens 
1938) 11 Chico (11 Maeline (119). .... 22. eeeee 
aran Johnnie J. iia) Gannet (117)....... there cite 
1940/Omission (115) Chicuelo (108).........---5 
1941|Requested (122). Requested (119).......... 
1942)Breezing pone. 110) Supermont (113)..... Rast 
1943 potest Draw) 1 
1944\Fighting Don a as 
1925|M t oO” on Gold (112) 


NNR ee 


Pppp 


~~ 
-_ 
bv 
& 
w 


oe 
oun 


fet Fok kt fk 
Ne NRHN We Ow 


aie hd 


et et te 


8,495 ||Degage (112)...... 


ry 


YOUTHFUL STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) 
Winner, weight Fur.; Time /Doll’rs 


1936|Court Scandal (119)....... 
* 1937) Irihale cone ae ; 
» 1938] El Chico.(114) 


josh po jt, pth fh Jj 
* 


ree 


09.00 00 0900.09 09 00.00 Go 
RRA 


*FLAMINGO STAKES (3 ¥R. OLDS) THE WIDENER (3 YR. OLDS AND o 
Winner, weight Fur.; Time | Doll'rs Winner, Age, Weight-. }Fur.|- Tir 

20,050||Mantagna (4) (109) . 

20,900|| Columbiana (4) (103) 

3. 100 4 
20,000 

22,450 

20,250 

28;150||The Rhymer (4) (111)..722 


14,825||Four Freedoms (4) (10974). 
Not r 


-_ 
He 


. see 
weer 


© soesese| 


Not run 14, Fis 


*Run prior to 1937 as the Florida Derby. 


Suffolk Downs 
MASSACHUSETTS HDCP. (3 YRS. AND UP) 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time [{ Doll’rs 


— —— 


1936/Time Supply (5) (121) 4 , 2 18),. 
1937|Seabiscuit L in: 13) 
1938]/Menow (3) 


(a) a 
hurty (4) 0 (126)... 


1942 Whirkwa (4) 3 ND atese 
ye Market Wise (5) (126).... 


First Fiddle (5) (124)..... 
1945\First Fiddle (6) (121)..... 


9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 |1.481-5) 43,850}/Shut Out (126)........... 
9 Not run. 

9 50}|Whirlabout (110) . 
9 0}|Sea Swallow (113). : 


Havre de Grace | 
ABERDEEN STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) ; EASTERN, SHORE HANDICAP @ YR. ouns 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time Doll'rs Winner, weight Fur. |: 


1936 pene) F. Aas Biers wa gtete's ee ar Admiral (118)....:... 
1937 Benjam Week Bull (105)... 
Time Alone (109 
Victory Morn ( 
5|| Little isdit7) 
200}|*Colehis (11 
eine Pe re 


—— 


WF pe Be of ee pe 
Ssesess 
On NGA OY 
Seheore 
eae 


PX ARR 


-~ 
= 
w 
a) 


1945' Not 
*Dead best-amount won by enki. 


PSRAARAGAS 


1944 iving Bridge eer tr 


af ‘ 
_ Sporting Events—Horse Racing . 759 
Churchill Downs (Louisville, Ky.) 


KENTUCKY DERBY (3 ¥R. OLDS) 
Vinner, weight Time | Dollars}) Year ~ Winner, weight Time | Doltrs 


. |Meridian ee Se SI NICE 2.05 4,850 


t (97) "350 2..|Worth (117). 
B 2.38 +1] Donerail (117)... 3 Betty 
-|Day Star (100) 4,05( .. {Old Rosebud ( 5| 91125 
Lord Murphy ort2: 37 ; ..|Regret (112)..... 5) 11,4 
(105). . “eta 9°750 
.|2. 5}. 16,600 
‘12°40 1-2} 4°560]| 1918. . |Exterminator (114).......- 5} 14°700 
‘(2.43 | 3°766/|1919. . |Sir Barton (11244). ......- 5| 20,825 - 
e8 : ..|Behave nee 28) “i26)ceeee 5 fee 
| See 2.36 1-2 *=|Morvich (126)........--- 5 33775 
oe eee 2.39 1-4 ;|Zev (126) se). uteae se 5| 53,6 
5) Ee 2.38 1-4 5] 52,775 
AR aos » 2.34 1-2 5] 52,950 
Moa nd SoS. « 2.45 4 5) 50,075 
*|2:52 1-2 3 RPE ihe 51,000 
Azra (122)... ")2:411-2| 4 ‘i }Reigh Count (126)... ..... 5| 551375 
Lookout (122) "12.39 1-4) 4 *!]Clyde Van Dusen (126)... . -5| 53,951 
Chant (122). *|2.44 4 ‘{|Gullant Fox (126) -5| 50,725 
Halma (122) "12:371-2| 21970 :|/Twenty Grand (126) 25]. 48°72 
Ben Brush (117).......... 2.07 3-4| 4,850 ‘|Burgoo King (126)..... 5) 52,35 
phoon II (117)......... 2.121-2| 4,850 ‘|Broker’s Tip (126) .. 5) 48/925 
“0 eae 2.09 4'850 26)... 28,175 
ape ee 2.12 4°850 || 1935. .|Omaha (126)..... 39,525 
Mee: 2:061-4| 4,850 : 37,725 
Te 2 Be 2.07 3-4| 4,850 ee x 52,050 
Alan-s-Dale (117).... "|2.08 3-4] 4,850 *{ }Lawrin (126) 47,050 
Judge Himes (117). -}2.09 4,850 9..|Johnstown (126) 5 46,360 
od (117). 2:081-2| 4,850 "*/Galiahadion (126) 2.05 60,150 
2:103-4| 4,850 “|Whirlaway (126) 61,275 
"12.08 4-5] 4,850 i 64,225 
"12.12 3-5|] 4.850 ns d Py a 0,725 
ate ese 2.15 1-5 4, 44 .|Pensiye (126)...... 2s 65,200 
peat Be 74 - 4 .{Hoop, Jr.(126)..........- ; 64,850 


Phe distance until 1896 was 114 miles and since then 114 miles. 


. JOCKEY CLUB STAKES (2 YR. OLDS) KENTUCKY OAKS (3 YR. OLD FILLIES) 
Winner, weight Fur.; lime Doll’ =| Winner, weignot Fur.| Lime ;|Doll’rs 


Pe es a es eee 
Rear Reward (122 Z “ 10,140|!Two Bob (116). ......+.+ 
Peoaneain Ridge (122)..... - $°510||Mars Shield (116).....--./ 
T. M. Dorsett (122) .. 8450||Flying Lee {116).......--- 
i e |Flying Lill (116).... ; 
Inscolassie (116) .. 
. Valdina Myth (116). 
Miss Dogwood (116) 
Nellie L (116)..... rr 
)Canina CEU) iis ooo ste.e sagen 
|Come and Go (121) ....--- 


Pro 


aie ep Oot 
Ltr Bho 
a AA nog 


WMD SOOO 


RK 
ODOR 


CS letginleleleletot 


rs 
‘ 
On 


New Orleans 


: / * FAIR GROUNDS JEFFERSON PARK 
gy ORLEANS HANDICAP (3 YR. AND UP) LOUISIANA DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) 
Winner, weigait Kur.) Time |Voli’rs 


“Winner, age. weigat Fur., Lime |Voii'’rs 


— nll 
'ulia 4) (109).. 750 || Rushaway (116) 1.504-5| 3,900 
ra (06 : » 1,180 || Giey Count. .....s0e--r- 9 |1.504-5! 3,900 
1,485 Wise FOX... .c.ederrvvev’ 1.51 1-5 9,510 
hance Sweet (4) : 0 REESE Pre .52 3- . 
Rough Diamond (8) (107) .. r 850 ee a a 
a Not run—war 
AP Sep artead .43 4-5| 18,575 |} Amber Light (120)......-- 1.52 3-5] 10,750 
Ns os the 18,775 || Olympic Zenith (117). <-> 1,54 11,525 
(Not run) 
a Santa Anita. . 
SANTA ANITA HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS 
AND OVER) 


” SANTA ANITA DERBY (3 YB. OLDS) B) \ oe 
y Time Dollars Winner, weight Fur.| Time jDoliars 


) (110)....-6+-- 


RFiar © 0 -5| 89,260 
-5| 82,925 


1942-1943-1944 (Not run—war) 


Narragansett Park ai 
YR. OLD FILLIES) NABRAGANSETT SPECIAL (3 YRS. AND UP) 


Time | Doll’rs 


Ee LS ee 
ime , Doll'rs Winner, weight Fur. 


Fur. 

xh ¢ (4) (121 9u|t 

‘ as tas Gsiumet Dick ) 9441 
121 B34 1:43 Stagenand (8) (119) Ha 

E Semon ( 14y/ 1501] 835) 2:45 Challedes (3) 04 Bret 
mine O'Night (116). .-- Big [ted phe (g GN SS oa 
Imperatrice (116)..---+ e 1:453-5| 9,866); War Relle () tierce s rt ait 
Spiral Pass (116)...---- 36 \1:443-5) S200) vrarket Wise (5) (124)..-.--- eyate 
fefanita (118)... ° Bie )i:46 vans gclt 

Whirlabout (121). . Bia |l4o 


ea 
2 
ak 


7 Winner, weight Fur. F 

7D Cop Row (5) aig pee ee 10 |2.4 104,600 ° 
i 0 DAY’, ssa 9 o1a732 2 ; 
Stageha (3) (100)....--- -01 3-5) 91,450 


——————— x Es 


. 


760 Sporting Events—Horse Racing 
| Arlington Park 


- ARLINGTON FUTURITY (2 YR. OLDS) HYDE PARK STAKES (2 YR ops) 
tr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time {Dollars Winner, weight | 


1936/Case Ace (117)..... Sake 1.11 1-5] 36,540}|Nation’s Taste (117)...... 


en SetpaS  raree 2) Ios oe Mad Money (117)....--- 


i: Beau James (117) 
5||Roman (119) 
Misty Isle (11 
Alsab (122).. 
500|}Head Start ai4): ar 
pupen ae WIDE vee se 
,o2o!|eree ForAll 2... 1s. 2th 
58,6501|High Shine (116).......... 


a 


1943 |Jezrahel (116) .. 
1944|Free For All (122). 
1945/Spy Song (122) . 


_*Dead heat-value to each. 
ARLINGTON H. (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) CLASSIC STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 
Winner, age, weight |Fur.| Time |Dollars 


1936|/Sun Teddy AS 10 {2.02 Granville (126). 


AARAAAAAG 
sell el al el hh ed 
SR 
elet=dalalelel 
WNOSKWNWD 


1937} Delor (3) (307) .....-.... 10 |2.03 1-5} 15.37||Flying Scot (123) 1.2.22... 
1938 ae AD, 3) «e-] 10 {2.05 4,000 ayr (121)..... <= 
js 19391Co me seee] 10 [2.05 


968 1/58 445 
10 }2.04 
10 {2.03 3-5 a ws 
10 {2.02 Twilight Tear (iid) F. 
10 12.03 4-5| 36,900||Pot o’ Luck (119)... .. io: L 


LASSIE STAKES (2 YE. OLDS) STARS AND STRIPES (3 YR. OLDS AND UP 
Yr. Winner, weight Fur.| Time |Dollars Winner, age, weight 


1936] Apogee A Ee pisatet a Bis atoge 1.13 1-5 ,020, |Stand Pat (5). (116)....... 
1937|Theen x Pe 114-5 9) . . . 
1938} Inscoel mac i7 3 

1939|Now What (122) . 
1940)}Blue peliant a 19 
Tob Petrify (117)... 
Fad 


qi 
1943 1 GN cee ey 
1944/Expression (119) 
1945|Beaugay (119) 


yererer 
2 sae 
leletol ott to 


) 
28,91 Georgie Drum (5) (113)... 
35,900}|Devalue(7) (108) 


nt tk pt 
ry 


Washington Park 


AMERICAN DERBY (3 YR. OLDS) : WASHINGTON PARK HANDICAP — 
(3 YR. OLDS AND UP) 


Yr. .. Winner, weight Fur,.| Time |Dollars Winner, Winner, age, weight 
MEEOMOURELL erat iclsinlale wire st ce Poicwnfinicces ote aera as Where Away ( Fay (4) 10), Cred, ; 
ARS Sa is 400 wteig old 5) (108)... . 
1939|Not RRR cy Oana ea Star Boarder (3) ‘sabia ‘9 
AF War Plumage (4) (1 ks ons 
Big Pebble (5 ak ae 
Marriage (6) (11 


i 


T 
Hes auees 0 |2.03 1,6 Equifox (7) (113) e- 
2.02 4-5| 68,950||Busher (3) Gis). Bite es 3 42 | 


*Dead heat. 


Laurel 
LAUREL STAKES (ALL AGES) 


SELIMA STAKES (2 YR. 


Yr: Winner, weight, age |Fur.| Time [Dollars Winner, weight Fur. 
1936 Fair angry (3) (104) .. ~ Talma Dee (111) ....... “ 


* 
1937 “1 *Beabseult 5 (th Jacola (114)......... nas 
5||Big Hurry (114) 
.| 8 War Beauty (114) 

, ri ae S)NI12). tice canis 8 Vaidina Myth (119) 

1941|Pictor (4) (122).......... 8 O01 760||Ficklebush (107)... 

1942! rae t sabia! 8 Askmenow (111)...... af 
1948 418 sai 5||Miss Keeneland (111)...... 

ng, each 785 |Busher (J17)..0.4......55 

1945! The Doge (3) (111)....... f 5\[Athene CUDA) clase rte eee 
*Dead heat. 
1943 races run at Pimlico. 


Grand National Steeplechase 


ur ae eracd National Sole ty mg ars act é come (et i. mtiees fa rete: for 4-year-olds 
e e@ was run a aghull an en without a break at Aintree, 
except in the World War years, 1916-1919, Wien it was moved to Gatwick). : ae Ss 


Winner — Owner Winner Owner 


000000 gn 0060 00 60 


......|Stephen Sanford //1933..... Keisboro Jock. ies Bo. fe 
Lord Airlie 1 .|Golden Miller, . M rah 
:|Reynoldstown. . 
986 wi. oe Reynoldstown. 
7 ..|Royal Mail. 
-|Battleship 


46 +. /W. Mia +. |Workman 


oe 


Mrs; ariony 
' Pont'Scott 
Sir Alex Mai 


Sporting Events—Horse Racing 761. 


Pimlico : 
PREAKNESS STAKES (3 YR. OLDS) 


* 2 |CGhalledon (126) 
‘|Bimelech (126) 


-— it 


AetGoSIS 


= 
WwMwwwoip 
Pabst 


rd 


Winner, weight Time |Doilars{| Yr. Winner, weight Time |Dollars 
easton. cake OE. Sak 2. OES. Pai Barton (126) .). .is50 eenoe 
+43 1-2)}.......}/1921../Broomspun (114)......... 43,000 
Seer Usikais.< 3 x of ET : 3 cee 4 
Vie) Pe : "| Nellie Morse (121). 2252.2. : 54,000 
-401 2,55C 25. .|Coventry (126)..... Pai 3-3) 52,700 
2.40 2,C0C . | Display tee 59 4-5) 53,625 
2.40 1,95C Bostonian (126 13-5] 53,100 
2.44 1,25€ Victorian (126) .. 1-5) 60, 
.|2.42 1,635 ..| Dr. Freeland (13 +01 3-5) 52,325 
2.39 1,902 .|Gallant Fox (126). .|2.00 3-5} 51,93. 
12.49 2,160 ../Mate (126)........ Rone 48,225 
.|2.45 2,05C ..|Burgoo King (126)........ 4-5) 50,375 
. [2.39 ,67h -- lead Play* (326) ona cas oon 2.02 6,850 
. |2.49 +185 .|High Quest’ (126). ........ 5) 25,175 
2:17 .13C .-}Omaha (126) 1 j 
1.39 +225 ..|Bold Venture (126) 
1.40 300 ..}| War Admiral (126) 
1.51 706 .|Dauber - (126) 
-56 
-53 
-53 
58 
54 
5 


‘iene hI Cee et 
SOP tt te bt B09 0 at et 


3 


a 


3 as 
..|Pensivé (126)...... -59 1-5 6 
.|Polynesian (126). . 58 4-5) 66,170 


er 
De 


.| War ‘Stoud ain.. he 
Jack Hare, Jr. (115). 1.53 2- 


Run in two sections. The Preakness was not 
p fx = 1889 to 1909. The distance until 1889 was 
sailes: in 1889 it was 134 miles: in 1909 and 


a 


| PIMLICO FUTURITY (2 YR. OLDS) 


since then 1 3/16 miles. 


| sine one mile; from 1911 to 1924, 14g miles and 


WALDEN HANDICAP (2 YR. OLDS) 


Winner, weight Fur.| Time {Doll’rs Winner, weight Fur.| Time | Doll'rs 
—_— | a ——— 
or eae 8 “ 814 1.47 1-5) 8,270 
Set Fat -45 814 {1.45 4- 8,600 
vse cs oe 8 4 /1.45 8 14/1.49 7,860 
SRE, 844 11.45 sdestne'es ctl oea ese 140 

Cue Oe 8% |1.49 Whirlaway (122) 222 SI1l2 2) 834 |1.52 1-5) 8,140 \ 
Se etiam $16|1.47 Alsab (122)........-.:+++-| 816 |1:44 3-5] 7,720 
Teepe ae 814 (1.43 Count Fleet (112).........| 334 [1-44 4-5 700 
mes 10), .% =. 6s 8% |1.47 Platter (122)...........+.- 81% |1.48 3-5) 10,800 
oy Srnak (122). 814 1.46 Rick’s Raft (113)......--.. 8% |1.454 § 500 
Bene ADS). vn a > oe s+. 814 '1,47 36, 365 Colony Boy (113) ......-- 834/1.50 2-5 23,450 
GS HANDICAP (3 YR. OLDS AND UP) PIMLICO NURSERY (2 YR. OLDS) ‘ 
‘Winner. weight | Time | Dollars Winner, weight Fur.| Time ‘Dollars 
| | | eB a eastside: 


Eel ie —_ nee 


ee 

ra 
why 

a 


al 
mae 
> 
t 
qoun 


tne taint 
oe 


ano 
lala 
Aa 


.-) 
~ 
SS 
S 


Scinonn 
oo 
= 


one 
S At eh et et SS 


eueécee 
openers 


wCovwwsovoono 
RRR R AK 


str oes met s. (126 
ymie. (4) ¢ 


{LICO SPECIAL (3-yr.-olds and up) 
— weight Fur.) Time jDoil’rs 


hel dential Sletet a 


5 
4% 0,5: 


© 
NS 


PIMLICO OAKS (3-yr.-olds, fillies) 
Winner, weight Fur.) rime )Dollr's 


Bias be oye eb 

= i Sweet Desire (109)......+-- ae 
eek 156 3 Sketchbook (108).....-.--+ 
0).- 5 10'00G]| Alms (121) ....... 0-2-2 ees 
eae ; curio (2b A aia 


25,000 


Epsom Derby 


Ei iec Downs, 14 miles S. W- of London; 1 mile and 881 yards; 3 yr. olds) 
| Winner | Owner | seccnd eer Yr Winner Owner 
Pome ges | ne _ ek ee ee 
moud,.....j/Aga Khan..... \Taj Akbar 1941/Owen Tudor. . 
Be haa. 2|ss. G8 Miiier pandsprive 1942/Watling Street. 
‘JR. L. Beatty... |Scot’b Union |/1934/Straignt Deal.. 
Lord Rosebery . Fox ‘Club 1944'Ocean Eulpe 

¥red Darling...) Turkhan {1945 Dante. . 
940 the Derbies have been run at Newmarket because of the war. 


Grand Prix De Paris 
1 %% miles; 3 year ‘olds: Paris, Pronce} 
{ ¥r.f~ Horse Ma Owner yaee || ¥ Horse 

same Tetcm) ¢ eee 
ry L on Volterre 1037) Clairvoyan 
ah ele ane thsohd Hs 8 Pett ; 
T 
36 Mleuxee a Not rua ido, 1241, 1942, 1948 


Second. 


“ 


+8 
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Other Winners on American Tracks in 1945 


TROIT—1 mile 
AQUEDUCT—1% miles BE } 
Q Aauadite NOY. Detroit, Mich! y 
Event Winner Fur. | Time Event. Winner | Fur. |. 
OC aes CoC eRe 4 \1:45 3- & Saddles. 1 
Queens County..|Olympic Zenith..| 814 |1:45 3-5 | Boots & S: 1 
! 6 |1:07 Man o ’War..... 
Astoria. . >. .i../Mush Mush..... 543 te2ar3-8/lDearhorni on ae 1: 
814 |1:45 3-5 | Gen. W. F. : 
pA Hoa So | Demotk. cee aR ee i 
312 1-5 | Whip and Spurs. |Air Sailor........ 1: 

_ Babylon. . 6 1:12 1-5 Dp ani 1: 
Aqueduct. ; -| 8% a a2 rprnege © ae € Beah=t 1 
Discovery - -|War eee “**| 20 14:51 1-5 | Belle Island... .. Bold Question. . . 1 
Glendale -|Eloating Isle... .. 6% |1:18 3] Governor’s....../Bring Me Home.. 1 
Saher ie eka ber a 9° |1:51 1-5 | Marie Guyon... .|Unconditional... . 1 
Edgemere. . .|Olympic Zenith. . : Turt *...|Diamond Dick 1 

' Beldame.......- War Date....... 9 1:51 ROT Gaaaea er Ponnene tioy 

oy eal ee mile erent eee Meneither..... "3 i a7 
cago, Til. olverine.......|Believe..... ; 
(Run at Washington Park) oe ess Sec? Ga qalasa ie ae : 2 
ee ‘ 1:14 1-5 | Lassie’s,._-._..:|Petro Gal. ..... 1:07 
1:13 4-5 | Laddie’s. |... 1. Wi an 1:06 
xo 1-5 | Sir Galahad Tit |Leystan......... ee 
1:28 hh eee acs 1:13 
1:50 1-5 1:12; 
1:38 4-5 1:38 ; 
1:37 2-5 1:44 
1:10 4-5 
1:56 2-5 
1:38 EMPIRE CITY—1 mile 
1:39 2-5 Yonkers, N. Y._ wee 
Yonkers........ walt. a Bi anes 87 : nH 
East View. ..... ust 0’ Gold.... 3 
San Mateo, Calif. Empire City... .|/Gallorette....... Ql |1:56 
Burlingame. Bi Lobo... 22.7... 6 1:10 3-5 | Pleetwing....... First Fiddle. .... Ween) ab 
Oakland... Bull Reigh 8  |1:38 2-5 | Comelay........ Moon Maiden....| 834 |1:45 
Lassie -|Grandmere 6 = |1:12 4-5 | Demoiselle... . - War Kilt.....,0. 0}, 6) osplske 
Ct a See ee Wise Eagle......| 834 |1:46 2-5| Butler...... mas; 914 |1:56 3 
Armistice Day.. .|High-Harp 1:13 1-5 | Wakefield... _. 6 |. |tzt3)) 
ee ae ete. Whirlabout...... 83g (1:48 3-5 | Questionnaire. * -) i 
in cisco Autumn Day. 
County. ..... Foreign Policy...' 81¢ '1:52 2-5 | New Rochelle. & = 1:10 : 
TURBOS can ace 3 
BELMONT PARK—1}¢ miles. Searsdale....... 8+ |1:41 4 
! ; Belmont, N. Y. Patroon........ 6 ee " 
Intern, Stpl..... Abmisk. 16 3:53 pee ieee Ee 16% aa 
Corns GCG setae orette. 2 BY + 5 2 dimes ay ES 
Appleton Stpi.. ||Elkridge. 16 3:49 Philipse Manor. .!Fire Warden... .. 6- 11:10 
‘ Top rent Re See ge Se Kee gr 1 
geben. ....... BOs cask ne : te2 
Peter Pan....... OED iy ake gic cobed 9 1:51 1-5 GARDEN STATES 
Meadowb’k Stpl.|Floating Isle... . . 20 = |4:56 Camden, N, J. rt , 
National Stallion|Enfilade......... 5 358 3-5 | Camden.... 1:12 2- 
' Fall Highweight.|True North......| 6 |1:08 4-5] Rancocas.. 1:14 I+ 
Manhattan..... Bankript........ 12 2:31 Benj, Franklin 1:14 
‘ambour. ...\.. Surosa..... are bas 1:05.3-5 | Valley Forge.... 1:39 
Futurity Trial...|Southern Pride...| 6 1:09 3-5 | William Penn... . 1:14 3. 
Perservance. .... Coronal... 62... 1:51 2-5 | Gharter Oak... “11:46 
B1(0:) 0)" v4 Buzfuz..,.....9%.) 7 1:23 1-5 | Quaker City. ._: 1:4. 
Sunny Slope. ...|Chief Barker.....| 8 1:37 Colonial. ....... Saf 11:10 2 
Yadles. 2... War Date....._: 12 |2:34°2-5) Jorsey.. llc... ‘\1:51 4 
New York.:.... Reply Paid...... 18 3:53 4-5 | Trenton.) ) 21)? First Fiddl : 435 
' Garden State....|Air Rate........ 6 | tk: 
CHURCHILL DOWNS—1 mile Vineland. 2.2... Mileave,....... «|. 8% jh:4 
Louisville, Ky. Princeton....... Opla: . ui aueew 6. oy tL 
poston Manor. . Righting Frank, . ; ae aes Maer: 
ue Grass... ... arby wWieppe.. . 3 - 
Debutante, . |_| Breezy Louise....| 5  |1:02 HAWTHORNE—1 mile 
Churehill Downs.|Equifox......... 8 1:40 Chicago, Ill, e 
GIBPS Pf San Sentiment Sake..| 8, [1:47 1-5 6 ae 
Autumn........ Fighting Step....| 6 1:12 3-5 86) 
Breeders........ ellioke.. fins hae 1:12 4-5 ig ss 
; ‘De 
DELAWARE PARK—1 mile B +f 636 | 
Stanton, Del. Wallflower......- “ Big- 
eet ert Base age al 6” sat 
mington (1)..|Boy Knig z st 
Wilmington {3}: .{Blue Wings. 6 {1:10 4-5, HOLLYWOOD PARK—1 mile | 
Brandywine..... Rounders. ...... 84 |1:44 Inglewood, Calif. 
an Say bo 4 Sa Dorsett 84 ‘at 2-5 Premier High Resolve 6 
‘olly Drummond|Beaugay. .«..... 508i CN, 2 PCRS Ea ee a5 47 Joh) 
New Castle,.... Pluck Maud 8% 1 42 3-5 Pye stay eg pemae Sandman..} 8 
SOM. Tae gta’t sc ounders........ : 5 | Gale oe -nes se CLL Skeet eae 
Georgetown Stpl.|fron Shot...4...| 16 [3:50 3-5 Will Rogers teeee Gack a 

Delaware Oaks. .|Gallorette...") |: 9 |1:51 setae zee ese e pulls ‘ Cak.... 
Dover.......... General Don.....| 514 |1:06 aot a ty Se D bie as : 

Indian Riy. Stpl.|Elkridge........ 20 5:03 3-5 as ay Bl... ss nth Pi sat Sag 
Diamond State. | 'Dockstader... |. 9 | NAB. 1-5 | a ee ence ios het ee ae 
Hollywood......\Busher...,../..; 
DEL MAR—1 mile 
Del Mar, Calif. Vantiy 0200's iBienee gee 
Waiter Connolly. )Shuffie Sly 1:43 Golden State . ites 
Ramona.,....... Canina 8 1:37 Breeders. <5 .t 
LaJolla.. 2... .. Gold Boom... 8 1:37 3-5 | Marathon Hdep. 
HOV gistcests ss Timber Slide.:..) 834 |1:48 4-5 | Starlet..... . 
,Casa De Mana. .|Prince Leroy.....| 6 1:13 4-5 | Inglewood. >; 
Del Mar Hdep..|Texas Sandman..| 814- |1:43 1-5 | Hollywood Go 
Del Mer Hotel. .'Terry Bargello...| 6° 11:12 2-5 Cup. thet 


~ JAMAICA—1 mile 
- Jamaica, N. Y. 


_ Winner Fur, | Time 
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KEENELAND—1)% miles 
Lexington, Ky. 
..+-.-|Best Effort.....- 6 1:12 4:3 
~:JeSine and Go. <-| 6 | |1:13 3-5 
ano Burning Dream..! 8 1:38 1-5 
LAUREL—1 mile 
< Laurel, Md. 
bined meeting of Laurel, Havre de Grace 
z Bowie and Pimlico) 
oe laa 6 1:11 
Sh, os Sih 6 1:11 2-5 
6 1:12 4-5 
9% |1:58 2-5. 
ee 9 1:51 2-5 
Johi 6 1:13 1-5 
6 1:14 4-5 
16 4:07 2-5 
9 1:52 1-5 
9 1:53 4-5 
10 2:06 2-5 
Lerewve'aletp 20 5:00 1-5 
2 ieee 8% |1:47 1-5 
Te 383aBo a 10 2:04 2-5 
S...-..- Letmenow....--- 12 2:34 3-5 
LINGOLN FIELDS—1 mile 
Crete, Iil. 
(Run at Hawthorne) 
Meta © ions "Sh 11:48 
Sorelist » AS BEES 5 1:02 2-5 
Harriet Sue.....- 6% j1:19 1-5 
.). .-|Good Bid.....-- 9% |2:01 4-5 
_....-'Take Wing..--..- 10 2:05 3-5 
NARRAGANSETT PARK—1 mile 
ce ny x " re 
ee iy 6. i:16-2-8 
8% |1:44 4-5 
AAS a 6 1:12 
9 1:50 4-5 
ete se Kae 6 1:12 3-5 
2S ergs 6 1:10 4-5 
ee alec ike 6 1:10 4-5 | 
Sate sia 6 1:11 
iit - 6 1:12 4-5 
enero. ets 8+. [1245 2-5 
6 1:12 
6 1:11. 1-5 
8% |1:46 2-5 
tae atl 6 1:11 4-5 
 aariae 6 11 2-5 
By one g he an 
FES t} 26 1 
Bieies 6 11 
ere 6 111 2-5 
irre eames img 312 2-5 
e Victory..| 6 13 
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RANDALL PARK—1 mile q 
Cleveland, Ohio i 
Event _ Winner *, Fur. | Time 
Cavaleade...... Air Sailor........] 8 1:46 4-5 
Granite State....iCastleman...... A Bi 1:47 3-5 
: ROCKINGHAM PARK—1 mile i? 
Salem, N. H. : 
Raceland....... Jo Agnes........ 6 1:12 
White Mountain.|Spangled Game. ‘| 8% |ti46 3-5 
SANTA ANITA—1I mile 
Arcadia, Calif. 
San Felipe. >... . Sit BAU 6 i. 1:11 4-5 1 
San Pasquale....|Thumbs Up..... 84 11:44 3-5 | 
Santa Susana....|/Busher..........| 7 1:23 3-5 } 
Santa Monica. ..|Jury Box-,...... 8 1:37 1-5 
San Vicente...../Busher.......... 8 » {1:36 3-5 . 
Pasadena....... With Regards....| 6 V:11 | 
San Clemente. ..|Autocrat........ 8% |1:42 4-5 . 
Derby Trial..... Checkerhaill...... 846 |1:44 2-5 : 
Beverly Hills....|Thumbs Up..... 7, 1:22 1-5 . 
Santa Catalina. .|Sea Sovereign....| 814 1:43 4-5 F 
Arvadia........ Lou-Bre...... 8% |1:43 1-5 : 
AMMBR 5552 Sd oe Son of Chance x 1:24 2: tn 
San Marino.....|Pari Brazen. . 6 1:10 3-! \ 
Santa Maria... .|/Honey Moon. 5% 11:05 
Seabiscuit Hel Lobo... . 6 |1:09 4-5 : 
Special Marathon|Fuego..... 16 3:26 1-5 t 
Santa Margarita.|Busher......... 8% 41:43 * 
Marathon Grade i 
Ope A Ie Shut Up.sscia-< 16 {3:28 
El Camino Real.|El Lobo......... 6 1:10 2-5 " 
San Juan } 
Capistrano... .|Bric a Brac...... 12 2:30 4-5 
SARATOGA—1\ miles 
Saratoga, N. Y. as 
(Run at Belmont Park, N. Y.) Be 
LS a ee Assault 1:04.4-5- 
Gideon Putnam..|True North 257 4-5 
Wilson. ........ rownie. . 1:37) 9 
oe pee a Safeguard 1:24 1-5 
Shillelah Stpl....|Raylywn 3:49 1-5 
Schuyerville.....|Red Shoes 1:04 3-5 b 
Whitney......-- Trymenow 2:02 1-5 
Sanford... ..,.. .|Pellicle.... : 1:10 4-5 , 
Saratoga Hdcp. .|Olympic Zenith. . 2:02 4-5 5 
American Legion.|Greek Warrior...| 7 1:22 1-5. 
Adirondack..... Ryting....+2+se> 6 1:11 
ARBs tn tae ctr Aurosa... «> siersw + 9 1:50 4-5 
Saratoga Stpl. Rouge Dragon...| 20 4:51 } 
AIDA. 9 is25 4 00s Cable. 2.5 >> sane 6 1:10 3-5 
Highball.......- Flyweight......- 6 1:09 3-5 
Merchants and & y 
itizens.....- Coronal.......<« 934 (1:56 1-5 
SUFFOLK DOWNS—1 mile 
Boston, Mass. 
Governors. ....- Valdina Craft 8 1:40 
Bunker Hill..... Side Boy... 8 1:38. 
Constitution. .. .|/Beddina: . ee 4:37 4-5- 
Plymouth Rock..|Side Boy......-- 6 1:10 1-5 
6 1:10 4-5 
8% |1:43 1:5 ‘ 
5% |1:05 1-5 
5% (1:05 1-5 
8% |1:45 1-5 
6 1:13 
« 
UNITED HUNTS—1%% miles 
Belmont, N. Y. © 4 
mple Gwathb- 
Tey Stpl:.. »- Caddie | 24 5350 
Turf and Field.,.!Tex Martin.... . 8 1:37 3-5 
WASHINGTON PARK—i% miles 
Chicago, Iil. 
eridan (1).....|Durazna.....--+ 7 (1:24 
Sheridan 3°: Armed.......++- | 7 ‘11:23 4-5 
Princess Pat.....|Beaugay...-.--- me pe 
Dick Welles..... Air Sailor......- 8 1:38 
Sarazen......-- Ava Delight..... 18 |3:58 3-5 
ington Pk. r 
ay Ae eae Revoked......-- 6 {1:11 4-5 
Beverly..-.-++: Durazna. ... +++ 9 1:51 2-5~ 
Meadowland..../Take Wing...-.. 10 = |2:03 2-5 
Epinard...-- i Le aig Airs Til. 18 13254 2-5 
ih Race usher 5 
Cavinner take all),|Durazna..-...-- 8 11:37 4-5 
icago...-> ,.- (Three Dots.....- 6 4:11 3-5, 
Prairie States... ./ With Pleasure..-. 6 {1:12 4-5 
‘Marathon... .-.- Real Short...--.| 1634 |3:30 4-5 
Artful, ...-+4+++ Good Blood..... 635 [1:16 4-5 
b WOGDBINE PARK—1% miles : 
mT ae Toronto, Canada y 
sat ; 3 4-. 
g's Plate... . . {Uttermost 353 4- 
| Coronation... - lixingarvie A 3-5: 


a 
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World’s Best Horse Racing (Running) Records - 


= Age |Weight 
Distance Horse | Yrs.| Lbs. 


a Date 


Time 


—_-|—_————— ——— 


MS ales AtORG c-gsrs ei o's sin wlalern 6 Be ‘3 t=2) ine ers 7 (4 ae ime paypees ; 
ise ere 3 | e-| 46 1940; March 13|Coral ral Gables, Fla. 
4 1-2 WIG Siete as 2 105 52 1908, April 16}Aqueduct. N. Y. 
5-8 Zarete.., .-s+.- 5 120 57 10) Juarez, 
51-2 |Nance’s Ace..... et oe 3 112 03 2 
5 3-4 i - 3S Bree . . aa o. 
{3-4 Kingstone 22... .. s.5- re: 
bd : 123 06 é Brighto prea 
Ew oie ah semin oo 3 110 09 ..12|Coney Is' a Cinn. 
6 1-2 4 109 15 9|Miami, Fla. 
is 8 | jos | 422 13 | Kelnons eae 
Cc 
4 7 1-2 High Ciowd ‘ el ee 118 30 22|Churchill Downs 
Equipoise ........ tos 4 128 34 
70 ¥ds.|/South Dakota........ . 122 = 
FLOD ARROW. suo « pare a S 9. 
42 18}San Mateo, Calif. 


wo 
_ 
4S) 
~ 


1 Dec, 
1936, ole 11/San Bruno, Calt. 
1939, O 10} Lexington, A 
21)Brighton, Eng. 
16| Newmarket, England. B 
192U, June 12|Belmont Park, q 
1929, Oct. 
1941, Dec. 
Loz" ee 


rs 
S 


ws Resevedar60 
Opsok 


Bola Courier wate 
Folazayn: os. 5's). 


Agua Caliente, 
&|Salisbury, ae ee we 
27|Pawtucket, R. I. 


Ooi 


ne = Ow 
rt QUINT 23 NOT 


Be 


Farragut ' 
Winning Mark....... 1940; Aug. ahd Park, Chicago _ 
Sotemia...s0.0....... 7 10 4-5 Ji912 Oct. sf Louisville, Ky, 


‘Made on down-hill course. jOver old Futurity course at Sheepshead Bay, 170 feet less than ce 
OVER A STRAIGHT COURSE s 


CHV Tp i Bm ee CD Cs 9 Hd Cad Bd Bre) BD DD ND pet feat eek Pat fot th ff ph fh ph ft 
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DP OWNHNNNNNN ND — Hee ee ee eee 
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Distance Horse 


Miles |Fur’'gs 
Persie — | OD WAdC.. oo... ee 
3-8 


igs PS neta 


Age |Weight; Time 


Track 


68 eress.. 222 lsllt 
4 Plater. 

3-4 oO RE 
a Gee 


ng 22) Brighton. 
1 Int s 


1 32 Eng. 
2 03 3-5 1890, July —_17| Monmouth Park, NX ai 


Highest Daily Double Payoffs 
ee ee 


$10,772.40 te! Bet-Merry Caroline. .....:....../Washington Park. . wiatete 
8,614.40 ghty To x Detach: PRS RSS ee Rockingham ee eae eign a 


Wanoah-Arakay..... . .|Tropical Park. . 
Charles FJames Boy at WHOS cache 
Forest. Do-Sun Monfa 
5 Billy skilfwi-All Swee 
. i pagan Roval Mesmerist. 
465. Pak Willi lie Klein 


a Tropical Park... secinqieeee 
.|Bay Meadows. . ae ad 


~ tats ‘Todo-Alamode 
arly ing-Javert....... 
Morden-Theron........... eoisanays seatehe 
Dilwin-Petard........... +...+...{Suffolk Downs. A 
POE Si Bay Meadows............. 
ye rer te ay sit Washing 


see 


ga pescocogsorescoes cos 


< 


oo. 
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psking Ring. .....)Latonia..... 2.5. 191: Miss Fountain,..,. 
SUNS Civ a.c beak Agua Caliente... 33 840 ||Playmay.... ‘ 
GAA etiget oiia «3 Lexington. ..... 19. Meadow Money... 
Ke. +... | Agua oe a anam: 
A Sik ierkse a sie EL eB SEO WA 
eee Ape Se rae 
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aa . TROTTING 
mile, Temple Harvester, Aurora, Ill., Aug. 5, 
BBS. 


2 Ix in a race over half-mile track, Daylee, 
Bhold, N. J., Aug. 30, 1941, 1:00. 

‘mile (world’s record), Greyhound,* Lexington, 
2 pai 29; 1938, 1:5534. . a hes, 
“mile, in a race, Greyhound, Springfield, a 

B. 21, 1936, 1:5744. 

‘mile on half-mile track, gelding, Greyhound*, 

heh, N.-Y¥.,-July 16, 1937, 1.5934. 

mile by a stallion, Spencer Scott*, Lexington, 

. 24, 1941, 1:5744. 

1 


» Oct. 4, 4, 2.00. ; 
year-old gelding, Reynolda, Lexington, Ky.,; 
3, 1933, 2.0445. 
year-old filly, Hanover’s Bertha, Lexington, 
t. 15, 1929, 2,02. : 
ee-year-old stallion, Dean Hanover, *Lexing- 
Ky., Sept. 24; 1937, 1:5842. 
ee-year-old gelding, Greynound, Springfield, 
Aug. 21, 1935, 2:00. : 
Pour-year-old siallion, Spencer Scott, Lexington, 
r= Sept. 27,1941, 1:5744. 
ir-year-old gelding, Greyhound, Springfield, 
Aug. 21, 1936, 1.5714. : 
mile by a mare, Rosalind, Lexington, Ky., 
4, 1938, 1:5634. 
L atl ed Airdale*, Lexington, Ky., 
» 2.15%. 
He, by a three-year-old (driven by Alma 
: eleven years old), Dean Hanover*, Lex- 
n, Ky., Sept. 24, 1937, 1.5842. 
mz by a five-year-old, Greyhound, Lexington, 


28, 1937, 1:56. 

5 Greyhound, *Lexing- 

. i, . A 
iky, Lou Dillon*, Cleve- 


half-mile track, 
Y., Aug. 20, 1914, 


Saddle, Greyhound*, Lexington, 


e Hanover, icp Orchard 


mile 
19, 


Greyhound, Goshen, N. MER 
2:00: Rosalind, Lexing- 
3:02, 2:00, 1:5944. 


“Directum I, Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 14, 
‘Billy Direct, *Lexington, Ky., Sept. 28, 


by a stallion, Billy Direct, *Lexington, 
71938, 1:55 


Hi; land Scott (Mrs. 
N. ¥., Aug. 22, 1929, 


race, Directum I., Columbus, Ohio, 
$14, 158. Billy Direct, Lexington, Ky.. 
b. 29, 1937, 1:58. 

ile, half- track, in race, Single G., Des 
; oat aoe 26, 1918, and Winnipeg, Louis- 
y., Sept. 12, 1928; and May E. Grattan, 

WN. GC., Oct. 17, 1930, 2:01. 
f mile srack, Billy Direct*, Altamont, 
i Se ee ay, Royal Lady, Indianapolis. 
' 2:1454. 
So scar. ‘Ann Vonian*, Lexington, 
ly on half-mile track, 
ed ‘Aug. 21, 1941, 
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Trotting and Pacing Records / 
Source: Roger Duncan, Executive Vice-President, United States Trotting Association 


BECORDS 


Fastest four heats, Nibble Hanover, winner of 
second and fourth heats, Spencer Scott winner of 
first heat, Barl’s Moody Guy, winner of third 
heat, Syracuse, N. Y., Aug. 29, 1941, 2:0049, 1:5942, 
2:02, 2:03. 

Fastest four heats by three-year-olds over half- 
mile track, Cannon Ball winner of second, third 
and fourth heats,.Morate of first heat, Duquoin, 
Tll., Sept. 10, 1942, 2:0642, 2:05%5, 2:0534, 2:06. 

Fastest dead heat on half-mile track, Bagpiper 
and Symbol Gantle, Saratoga Springs, N. ¥., 
a 11, 1941, 220645. > 

11 miles, Greyhound*, Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 
14, 1937, 3.0245. 
inet: Greyhound*, Indianapolis, Ind., Sept, 19, 

2 miles on half-mile track, Peter Manning, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., Oct. 23, 1925, 4:23. 

3 miles, Lee Stout*, Trumansburg, N. ¥., Oct. 7, 
1939, 6:4946. 

3 miles in race, Fairy Wood, Minneapolis, Minn.,_ 
July 1, 1895, 771642. 

4 miles, Bertie R., Blackpool, England. Sept. 
11, 1899, 9:58. E 

miles, Senator L., San, Jose, Cal., (reg.), Nov. 
2, 1894, 10:12. 

5 miles in race, half-mile track, Imogene Con- 
stantine, Quebec, Canada, Sept. 29, 1919, 12:08%4. 

10 miles, Pascal*, New York, N. Y. (reg.), Nev. 
2, 1893, 26.15. 

10 miles in race, Controller, San Francisco, Cal. 
(reg.), Nov. 23, 1878, 27:2314. 

20 miles, Black Rod*, Aiken, S. C., March 25, 
1942, 58:21. ‘ 
30 miles. Gen. Taylor*, San Francisco, Cal., 

Feb. 21, 1857, 1.47.59. 
Ariel*, Albany, N. Y., May 5, 1846, 


100 miles, Conqueror*, Centerville, L, IL., Nov. 
12, 1853, 8:58:53. 

Trotting records by a team, Greyhound and 
Rosalind*, Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 5, 1939, 1:58%4. 
By 2 tandem team, *John_R. McElwyn and 
ae Harrier, Rutland, Vt., Sept. 7, 1936, 
. 74 

Three abreast: Hollyrood Boris, Calumet Du- 
busine MacAubrey, Goshen, N. Y., Aug. 14, 193%, 
11042. 


Four in hand, Damania, Belnut, Maud, and 
Mustapha, Chicago, Ill., July 4, 1896, 2:30. 

Four in hand to coach, *Arthur Mower, Capital 
Stock, John R. McElwyn and Hollyrood Harrier, 
Suffolk Downs, Mass., Oct. 12, 1936, 2:4645. # 

Trotting record with running mate, 1 mile, 
acest time, Uhlan*, Lexington, Ky., Oct. 9, 1913, 
1:5442. 

Double gaited horse, Calumet Evelyn, Lexington, 
Ky., Sept. 21, 1935, 1:5944 (p), Lexington, Ky., 
Oct. 2, 1936, 1:5942 (tr). 


PACING BECORDS 


1 mile by two-year-old colt, in race, Jimmy 
Creed, Lexington, Ky., Oct. 4, 1944, 2:0042. 

1 mile, by three-year-old eelt, in race, Billy Di- 
rect, Lexington, Ky., Sept. 29, 1937, 1.58. 

1 mile by three-year-old gelding, Little Pat, Lex- 
ington, Ky., Oct. 2, 1936, 1. 945. 

Fastest two heats, Directum I, Columbus, Ohio, 
Oct. 2, 1914, 1:58, 2:00. 

Fastest two heats by two-year-old filly on _half- 
mile. track, Yellow Blossom, Hamburg, N. Y., 
Aug. 21, 1941, 2:09%2, 2:0612. 

Fastest two heats by two-year-cld colt on half- 
mile track, Court Jester, Delaware, O.,. Sept. 18, 
1941, 2:0744, 2:07. : 

Fastest three heats, Her Ladyship, 


Syracuse, 
N.oy., Aug. 31, 1938, 1:5844, 1:58} 4g, 


eZiag x i 1:59%4 
13% ‘miles, Little Pat, Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 9,, 
1 y 


1937, 3:12. 
% mile, four-year-old mare, Calumet Evelyn, Lex- 


ington, Ky., Sept. 21,’ 1935, 175944. te 
1 mile, four-year-old stallion, Billy Direct* 


Lexington, Ky., Sept. 28, 1938, 1:55 
mile, four-year-old welding, Nate Hanover, 


1 
xington, Ky.. Set: 27, 1933, 1:59, 
Lexington. jieh-wheel sulky, Dan. Patch*, Macon, 


im 
Ga.+ Nov. 30, 1903, 2.0434. 
2 miles, Dan Patch’, 


eer te i 
18} alles, oe ee Pointer, Kendallville, Ind., Oct. 
, RSLs. : Se eke vic 
fa a res Jefferson, Knoxville, Iowa (reg.), 
fa 13, 1892, 10: its 


i0. { re 
- 5 miles, Angus Peter, Quebec, Canada, Sept. 10, 
1933, 11:54.0° 7° ens $ : ; 


“the tunner-preceding 
Bil sd YOR Finlantinzowges O94 


Macon, Ga.t, Nov. 30, 


% 
. 


766 Sporting Events—Horse Racing 
Winners of Famous Harness Stakes Abe 4 
tive Vice President, United States Trotting sociatign 2 
Souree: noeee Dunca aE SAMBLETONIAN (3-year-old trotters Pi 
; : i Best Best or a 
Yr. Winner Time Value || Yr. Winner Time Va j 


1936—Rosalind........-...-- 


926—Guy McKinney,.......- 2: 304% $73,451 
lopy—fosola’ ‘3 Worthy........ 2:03 % 54,6) 1937—-Shirley Hanover....-.... 
1928—Spencer...2......:. ..| 2:02 66,226 |/1938—McLin Hanover... 
1929—Walter Dear........... 2:02 34 55,484 ||1939—Peter Astra.... 
1930—Hanover's Bertha |... . 2:03 56,859 ||1940—Spencer Scott. 
1931—Calumet Butler... ..- 2:03 % 50,291 [}1941—Bill Gallon. ... 
1932—The Marchioness.... 2:0134 53,33 942—The Ambassado! 
1933—Mary Reynolds........| 2:03%4 40,459 |/1943— Volo Song. 
1934—Lord Jim....3........% 2:02 34 25,845 {|1944 Yankee Mai 
1935—-Greyhound............ 2:02 14 33.321 |/1945—Titan Hanover 


Hollywood Dennis, a*heat winner in 1932, set the ‘Hambletonian record of 2:0134 
FOX STAKE (2-year-old pacers), 


Year Winner 
1934—The Auctioneer 
1935—Worthy Grattan 
1936—Dusty. Hanover 
1937—The Widower 
1938—Blackstone .... 
1939—William Cash 


* 1934—Vitamine 
1935—Greyhound .. .. 
1936—Bill Strang ... 
1937—Southland 

1938—McLin Sieve bia 
1939—Lyrmite 


moRSEMAN FUTURITY (3-year-old trotters) 


Mutuels Betting and Return, to States, 1944-1945. 


BestTime | Year Winner 
2:1215 | 1940—Black Hawk . 
1941—Court Jester... - 
1942—Adios vs : 

1943—Attorney .. a 
1944—True Chief. ...-...,.0 3055-5 + eee ae 
1945—Ensign Hanover .... f ~ 


etre 


3: “03% 
220315 
220134 
2:07 || 


1940—Spencer Scott 
1941—Bill Gallon. 
1942—Pay Up.. ... a 
1943—Darnley : 
1944Yankee Maid......- 
1945—Vol Yes . 


€ 1945 1944 Yj | 1945 1944 
=< ase See | Ae 
Days Days 
State Rac- Betting Rac- Betting State 
ing ing 

New York.} 154] $444,557,992} 189) $410,230,402|!|New York. 
Illinois. . +222 168,060,010} 227 148,964,367||California ¥ 
Calif. Y.. 110 152,394,493] 129 49,393,136)| Illinois... . 
Maryland 82 92,125,212} 100 82,291,469]|Rhode Island. 
Rhode Is,.} 157 86,007,895) 154 73,793,084) New Jersey... w: 
N. Jersey 50 83/944'418 50 58,213,392 |New Hampshire... .. 
Mass... .. 7 63,511,767 83 52,601,110|]Massachusetts...... 
N. Hamp. 54 46,651,852| 60 32,787,059}| Michigan B a 
Michigan. 82) 39,920,616] 105 51,012,962 Maylene V0 a 
Delaware, 30 28,099,170) 30 23,592,200}/ Delaware . 
pric 2 357 27,108,578} 358 21,024,516}|Florida Y..."...,.... 

entucky 75 23,405,309 78 20,252,568 Wane 
Wash..... 83 14,612,449) 71 9,172,709 BO co hs 5 x8 pate 
W. Vir. 116 13,816,574) 124 13,018,004/|Arkansas Z.,... . 
Florida Y 28 10,803,943} 100 49,225,141||Kentucky. ._.. ~ 
Ark. X.. 30 5,500,000. 30 a nee 217|| West Virginia Z..... 
roo o> a ie 3,663,40 ens 3,937,562||Arizona........ yas. 
La. A..... 9 2}330,630) 50 7,719,668|| Louisiana A, B. 
Totals. . . |1,7171$1,306,514,314 1,938 $1,115,371,566||Totals............. 


A—By seasons, not year. 

. X—Estimated for 1945. 

or fiscal, not calendar year. 
—Includes harness racing. 


M'ts.| Won 


Yr. Jockey 


1913.|M. Buxton. ; 
1914.}J. McTaggart. 
1915.|M. Garner.... 
1916./F. Robinson. 
191 alt = Crump. 

F, Robinson. . 


859 
aan 718 


*To approximately Nov. 1, 1945. 


Amount 
$19,057 
29,0 


Horse 
eS eel eS AEE, 
Old pein de 
R 


1915.. Borrow..,. 
1916. .|Campfire 
1917. .|Sun Briar 
1918, .|Bternal. 
191 


Year 


1913.. 
1914.. 


65: 
1923. Zev. 272, U8 


*To eparosmntcls Noy. 20, 1944. 


Leading American Jockeys (Excluding Steeplechasés) ‘i 


ae 


Largest Winnings By One Horse in a Year 


Year 


A—By seasons, not year. 
B—State and city revenue. =i 
Y—By fiscal, not calendar year. 
Z—is45 revenue estimated. 


M'ts.| Won|| Yr. 


Jockey 


Jockey 


. Westrope.. . 
. Peters: oo... 


Horse Amount;| Year Horse 


- {Omaha ......% 
-|Granville. 
. Seabiscuit 
. |Stagehand 
Challedon. 
40 ./Bimelich 


\ {| Anita Cae 
Brien preous weer 
ue Larkspur... 
See Fon waists 
Top Flight...... 
Gusto.. 


‘tet a ili wee - eft 
r i ? . ¥ 
ts 7 ; ‘ 


en 


_ Sporting Events—Chess; Runs, Walks, Marathons 767 
re r Chess Play in 1945 


Hermann Helms, Publisher American Uhess Bulletin. 

ern Intercollegiate Chess e—Champion-; U, S. Open Championship—Peor _ b 
wor by Brookiyn College. ore: Brook.yn, Anthony E. Santasiera, New Sori cht, ni hes bo 

Be lumbia, 3-1; City Coege, 2-2; N. ¥. Umi-| s:cond, Freterick S. Anderson, St. Louis, T=4; 

1-3}. per, 0-4. The winning team: | third, Albert. Sandrin, Chicago, 642-44; Einar 
apres 45; Jerome Weiner, °48; Isadore nee eeicage, 6-5; W. M. Byland, Pittsburgh, 

iiton Finkelstein, New Yo! ; - 

¥. P. D. College Chess League—Harvard, 2; | B. Johnson, Washington, BOC: rivera Raine 

2 (tie, not played off). The teams: Harvard | Consolation Masters Tournament was won by - 

Sen Nattens, “47; Alan Alperin, ’48; Marshall} Alfred C. Ludwig, Omaha, 9-2, and Class A, by 

enbluth, 46; Raymond R. Schiff, “47. Yale—| Byron B. Price. Chicago, 6-0. 

Seventh Invitation Tournament—Ventnor City. 
N. J.—Won by Weaver W. Adams of Dedham, 
Mass, 7-2. Other scores: A. E. Santasiere, Nui¥s 
City, 6-3; E. S. Jackson Jr., Short Hills, N. J. 
and Bernard Keltz, Philadelphia, 5-4; Matthew 
Green, N. Y. City; Adolph Regen, Philadelphia, 
and Martin C. Stark, Washington, 444-442. 

Michigan State Championship—Jackson, Mich.— 
Won ete arabe pe we ory 
y scores: George Eastman, Detroit; ert C. Mar- 
Snider eager ar by Pic. | golis, Chicago, and Marvin Palmer, Detroit, 10-3: 

eae Qther leading scores: | Robert Coveyou, Knoxville, Tenn., 9-4. Martin 
Fal +04 A. E. Santasiere, 10%2-3'2; | Vonk, Grand Rapids, 8-5; H. Helms, New York 
ee Sone beet, 3. ag 12; | City, 714-514; F. A. Hollway, Grand Rapids, 7-6. 
water, 715-615; Mrs. Gis Ween teens lter | ~ pan-American Championship—Los Angeles, Cal. 
iter, Ti2-6%2; S- ela K. Gresser, —Won by Samuel Reshevsky, Boston, 1015-115. 


rd Sarason, *45; Gordon Jonas, °46; Charies 
Al, Henry W. Baird,’45 W. F. 
§. ©. F. Intercollegiate Tournament—The 
will combine tor individual honors in 
+ tournament in New York City. 
ttan C. C, Championship—Won by Albert 
ee iva. Other leading scores: A. S 


~ I. Kashdan, 842-335; A. Kevitz, 
Willman, 7-5; Dr, J. Platz, 612-542; E. S. 
2 “pp and M. Pavey, 6-6. 


ig 


i-%. 
tern Open Championship—Won by Lt. 
inick, Enid, Okla...7-0-_ J.C. Thompson ie, | Man Pilnik, Buenos Aires, 914-3¥21 1 A org: 

eaies ait >| sew York, 8-4; I. I. Kashdan, New York, 1-0; 
@3 i: Pic. H. Rogosin, Sheppard Field. Hector Rossetto, Buenos Aires, 642-51. Women s 
spolitan Chess League—Championship won Championship*Tie between Mrs. Mary Bain, 


Manhattan Chess Club after defeat of the 
pat pe GC. team, 43-316, in the final round. 
ts) 
/ 


the Marshalls finished first in Section 
Chess League—Won by the Brooklyn ax, 2 
-1h° Bs 11-3. B Tournament—Won by Walter Fieg, Long 
6 4,0" Elevator, 7-5; Chase oe eo ace eee ae Bae beens 
bia Champi 1332-342. ig] chool—Won by E. Levin, Roose- 
Cc eee. Other eg Sh ee yelt H. S., Los Angeles, 11-1; Bob Erickson, Fair- 
“114: H. Burdge ia ae aie fax H. S., Los Angeles, 812-3%2. d 
Le i N. ¥. State Championships—Saratoga, Sprin 
Won by George Kramer, Queens, 714-114. Other 
scores: Robert Byrne, 7-2; Anthony E. Santasiere, 
614-215; Dr. Edward Lasker, 6-3; Donald Byrne, 
415-440. Experts’ Tournament—Won by C. F. 
Goodman, Toronto, 7-1; Maurice Ginsberg, Queens, 
51p-24. Class A—Won by Benjamin M. Smith, 
Schenectady. 7-2; R. Maisel, Buffalo, and Mrs. 
Kate Nye, Syracuse, 614-214. Genesee Cup—Won 


- C. E. Guimard and G. 
ak and P. Michel, = 


3-0. ; 
v9 International Radic Match—New York and Mos- 


New York City. Won 2-2 Ke 
., 10-1. Other 4 


hdan | (Sept. 1, 2, 3 an ). 


U. S. Amateur Cham ionship—New York City— 
Won by Paul R. Ellis, 10-1. Other scores: Ed- 
ward §. Jackson, Jr., 842-242; Marcy Hanft, 8-3; 
Irving Stein. 742-342: Arthur Bisguier and Louis 
Schneider. 7-4; J- 5- Battell, 642-444. 


6-5: |! 
, Se | 
ide Y. M. C. 
5 en, 104-135. Curt Delfin, 10-2; second, 
A. Rothman, 9-3, third. 


Se Rs ecient 
Long Runs and Walks in 1945 


Time Winner 


Event Distance 


ALA R.R..2..)10m.....-..- 56 m 318.....-- 
A. A. Marathon. 3 ee Eo Sy i 44 s..\J. Kelly....- 
Spall 54; 5 -4-01- h 35 m 205 ‘Cincinnati. . - 
er 3 h om 31s "....)Medford, Mas 
2h 28 m 468...- _..|Dearborn, Mich. 
ere 1h 24m 41s... .|J. _._..\Springfield, Mass 
‘}2 b 52m 31s... -|G- ‘*_,.|/Rugby, Eng. . 
‘\1h 58 m 15s... Philadelphia 
een 152 m 05 s...-.-.|J. Kelly. Fall River, Mass 
../52 m 04s8....5. , _..|Detroit, Mich 
‘j1 h 29 m 43 Gloucester, Mass Dp’ 
1 bh 50 m 048. Great Barrington, Mass. 
1h6ém 27s. Providence. R. f..-..+ Oct. 
‘|4 h 05 m 00 2 paee ew Mich.....---- 
1 O8COW.. 1 «cs yas sae 
y i h Ft m 49 Ae Hamilton, Ont...-.--- 
"385 yds. 7m 14s... Yonkers, N. Y...----> 


CROSS COUNTEY BUNS f 


(Dartmouth) — team 


> Dartmouth 
20 ia ee New York City.. 


Corne 

I Joomfield, N. J. 

i m 2 _.|B. McGuire, JT. ...---- 1B 4 

a) Petailesitte, 38 m 21.3 s...|J..T. Hanley—team 500 ; . 
x aa p New York City..|Nov. 17 


+ fas, 


Northeastern, ae asses 
Sap ; ; ——feam sco Wisconsin, 
is PAE mi 28.9 BV ePardue, 58, Ohic State, 62; Th 


st vy 
+ Jndiama, Si...) -+-¢ sees 


3 


Chicago, Ml: ... Nov, 17 


3 3 bye 


ee oer : Bs Z 
gee es hi Nov. 28 


Other scores: Reuben Fine, Washington, 9-3; Her- - 
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NATIONAL COLLEGIATE. ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION CHAMPIONSHIP 
Final Championship Round—New York, March 
27—Oklahoma A..& M. (Western Division winners) 


defeated New York University (Eastern_ Division 
winners) 49 to 45. Western Division—Oklahoma 
A. & 


. & M. defeated Arkansas 68 to 41 at Kansas, 
City. Eastern Division—New York University de- 
fea) Ohio State 70 to 65 at New York City. 


Red Cross Championship (Mythical Intercol- 
legiate Championship)—New York City. March 29 
Syke aes A. & M. defeated DePaul. (Chicago) 

National Intercollegiate Invitation Tournament— 
New York City (final March 26)—De Paul (Chi- 
cago) defeated Bowling Green (Ohio) 71 to 54. 

National Basketball League (Professional) Cham- 
pionship—Won by Fort Wayne Zoliners; defeated 
Dayton Acmes 78 to 52 in final play-off. 

National A. A. U. Championships—Men’s—Den- 
ver, Colo., March 18-24—Won by Phillips ‘‘66”’ 
Refiners, Bartlesville,. Okla., defeating Denver 
Ambrose Jelly Makers, Denver, 47 to 46 in final 
game. Women’s—St. Joseph, Mo., March 26-30— 
Won by ‘‘Vultee’? Convacs, Nashville, Tenn.. de- 


feating Little Rock, Ark., Peppers, 22 to 20 in 
final game. 
: EASTERN CONFERENCE 
: : “of Points 
Teams Ww. L. For Agst. 
Pennsyivania...... 5 1 299 . 279 
MOTTIIE. ho Soa. s hs 2 2 280 238 
Dartmouth. |. 2! || 2 4 | 230 | 261 
Columbia......... 1 5 250 281 
WESTERN CONFERENCE 
| Points 
Teams Ww. L. For | Agst. 
University of Towa.| 11 1 592 | 485 
Ohio State........ 10 2 632° |; 505 
PIR Ratios ti0,0 7 5 601 561 
Pardte sos... 6... 6 6 563 583 
Michigan... ......: 5 7 507 561 
Northwestern... .. 4 8 552 533 
Wisconsin... ...... t 8 530 598 
Minnesota........ — 8 528 581 
Indiapa so... .. 3 9 592 690 
SOUTHEASTERN CONFERENCE 
Points 
Teams Ww. | Os For Agst 
Tennessee......... 8 2 398 311 
Kentucky... 5 4 1 262 196 
Mississippi. . 3 1 184 136 
Florida...) 4 2 | 299 | 240 
‘Georgia Tech. 7 4 561 | 482 
Alabama..... 45 3 342 301 
Louisiana State. 3 3 287 262 
MYilane.s .. 4... 3 3 268 268 
road fed BF ec, THe ik 2 vad 450 607 
Mississippi State...| 2 9 | 372 | 523 
HDUPD fA. ts 2 6 349 446 


er 
Kentucky won play-off at Louisville, Ky., March 


3. defeating Tennessee 39-35 in final game. 


World Soft Ball Champions 


Men 
1933—J. L. Gill Boosters, Chicago, 
19384—Ke-Nash-A Club, Kenosha, Wis 
1935—Crimson Coaches, Toledo, O. 
1936—Kodak Park, Rochester, N. Y. 
193%—Briggs Mfg. Co., Detroit. 
1988—Pohlars, Cincinnati, O. 
1939—Boosters, Covington, Ky. 
1949—Kodak Parks, Rochester, N. ¥. 
1944—Bendix Brakes, South Bend, Ind. 
19. Deep Rock Oilers, Tulsa, Okla. 
1943—Hammer Field, Fresno, Calif. 
1944—Hammer Field, Fresno, Calif. 
1945—Zollner Mfg, Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


‘ Peacock Wins.1945 A. A. A. Penthalon — 


Bulace Peacock, a phsical education instructor 
at the United States Coast Guard Training Station 
. at Manhattan Beach, New York City, won the Na- 

tional A. A. 
_ Elizabeth, N. 


Sporting Events—Basketball; Softball; Penthalon- 
Basketball Champions, 1945 


(The game basketball was originated (1891) in Springfield, Mass., by Dr. James Nainsmith) 


Uv. petiaiee in Warinanco Park, 
J. (July 4, 1945) for the sixth’ time 


ae 
ws \ 


SOUTHERN CONFERENCE — - 


z 
- 


Teams 
South Carolina.... 
Richmond 
Pruke?sc 77s. 8S. 
North Carolina... . 
Citadel 


, 


_ 
ODNTO HAO OTHE OUR OOD 


Q 

QD 

g 

i=] 
CONN HH WWNOH MNO 


r 


Wake Forest 
Furman. ... : 

Finals For Championship Game: North Carolin 
49, Duke 38. (In preceding games North Caroline 
beat N. C. State 52 to 28 (first round) and Scui 
Carolina 39 to 26 (second round). 


SOUTHWEST CONFERENCE 


Teams 
Rice Institute 
Arkansas. ....-.... 
Southern Methodist 
Texas Christian. . .,. 
Texas U 


Onuntsonw 


341 
1X) 


Teams w. L. 


Towa State.......: 
Kansas University. ; 
Missouri University 
Oklahoma Univ... 


Teams 


Univ. of Oreg...... il 5 
Washington State..| 11 5 
Oregon State......| 10 
Univ. of Wash. . 5 


Uniy. of Tdaho.. 


Northern Division Playoff 


Univ. of Oregon. . 1 | 138 
Washington State. >| 2 | 431 


Southern Division 
Univ. of Calif.aL, A. 3 io 
Univ. South. Calif. . 2 / 2 | 
Univ. of California. . 1 3 


There was no North-South playoff. 
Other Conference Championships—Winners or by 
award: Ohio, Akron; Mason-Dixie, American’ ~ 
versity; Southwest Border, New Mexico; Missouri 
Valley, Oklahoma A. & M. College; Mountain 
States, Utah. tren 


146 
ie 
145 


Women 
1933—Great Northerns, Chicago. ss 
1934—Hart Motors, Chicago, - . 
1935—Bloomer Girls, Cleveland, O. Ps 
1936—National Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. — 
1937—National Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 0. 
1938—Kriegs, Alameda, Calit. : 

1939—Kriegs, Alameda, ‘Calif. . 

: 1940—Ramblers, Phoenix, Ariz. 
1941—Higgins Midgets, Tulsa, 
1942—Jax Brewers, New Orleans. 
1943—Jax Brewers, New Orleans. = 
1944—Lind and Pomeroy, Portland, Ore. 

‘ 1945—Jaz Brewers, New Orleans. Pl’, 


aced -200-meter dash 
last place in. the 160 metre fs Sa 


Palo Alto, Calif........--- 


ey eat %3 +. 
me u , ie Eup : © asi 
£9 RS “ail Le j ; Bo ARS j ESC EG, 
Sporting Events—American, Track and Field Records 769 I 
. 5 i 
American Track and Field Records ; 
uree: Amateur Athletic Union; performances approved to Nov. 1, 1945; indoo: d tdoo: 
as are given where both types of competition are listed; * indicates’ : on trbeke 20 
e than 220 yards per lep ess otherwise noted. : srmaumeirCupiens Siti ke oy po ae 
> RUNNING 
Time Holder Where Made Date 
. Jesse Owens....... Chicago, Il... ...:.... 5. March 
were; 6.1 s.* (dirt track).... { 3om S. Stoller... ...|Chicago, Til..............|March if 1036 
Fill Carter. so. oes Indianapolis. . . ......./Mareh 15, 1941 
Ben Johnson.....-. New York City mel: 5, 1938 ; 
arch 12, 1938 ‘ 
Perrin Walker...... Chicago, Til... . March 20, 1938 lg 
ces 6.1 s.*........-.:..-|} Herbert Thompson..|New York City. Feb. \e 
| Barney Ewell. .....|New York City- Feb. 1, 1942) \ yeas 
Herbert Thompson.. |New York City. .|/Mareh 14, 1942 
Herbert Thompson..|New York City... Mareh 27, 1943 
an Edward Conwell... |New York City Feb. 26,°1944 
at ey Frank Wykoft . Los Angeles. ...5 525 428.5 Ss May 10, 1930 weg 
190 yards..... Se ERG oe ard as: = tare Owens.......|Ann Arbor, Mich......... May , 25, 1935 | 
Clyde H. Jeffrey... .|Long Beach, Cahir she March 16, 1940 
George Simpson... .|Chicago, Ill...-... . TS June 7-8, 1929 
6-0 oat ‘Baltimore, Md..-.......-- Fe 9, 1924 
Ann Arbor, Mich» ..,.-.- May 25, 1935 
Lincoln, Neb... .. 2.4 ...-= May 1, 192 j 
Milwaukee, Wis.. )./2..).)0une “se,19geq4 i 
Travers Island, N. Y.....- June 13, 1896 
Brooklyn, N. Y.......-.--|Mareh 1, 1985 & 
, (Hanover, N. H..,.4) nee Feb. 22, 1938 
. WwW. Redlands, Cal....-....--- April 23, 1921 i 
Cliff Bourland...... \Los Angeles, Cal. e- .|April 17, 1943 ' 
A. Woodring...-.-- Buffalo, N. Y:..-. Feb. 11, 1922 4 
Loren Murchison... |Buffalo, N. Y.... Feb. 11, 1922 
; Ben Eastman....-- Palo Alto, Calif March 26, 1932 ; 
\ Grover Klemmetr.. - Berkeley, Calif March 26, 1932 
Ben Eastman......-- Los Angeles, Cal. ..|April 30, 1932 
Roy Cochran _.\New York City.........+4 March 25, 1942 
eS eee Robert P. Ufer ""iGhieago, Il.........-----|Mareh 7, 1942 
ST ra (Ben Eastman. . ‘"\San Francisco, Calif.......|April_ 1, 1933 : 
John Borican. ../New York City..... Pee. c March 8, 1941). 
_|\New York City.......+-+- Feb. 6, L \ 
Randalls Island, N. Y...-- July’ 11,1937 — 
.. |New York City...-...+--- Marck 25, 19: I i 
. (Hanover, N. H.....-».--- March 14, 1940 
Milwaukee, Wis. .......-- June «2, 1939 * 
_(New York City..-..-...+- March 11, per fy 
19: 


New York City..-...--+-- 
H 


Hanover, N.H..... 
Cambridge, Mass. .’ 


New York City Nov... , 1, 49182 °7 
‘|Gambridge, Mass. .*-.+.-- June 8,1912 | 
’ |Buffalo, N: Y...4--++- . .|Febs 1, 19138 | 
New York City:..-.-.-++5 March 20, 1909 , 
fs) See HL. New York City.......-.--|Nov. WEHie j 
Pr oe ‘Fred Faller ** . }Brooklyn, N. Y----.--+--- Oct. 25, 1919, 
. Kolehmainen....-- Buffalo, N. Y..----¢++-+* Feb. 1, 1913 
ie eae New York City.....+-..--|NarOn ab to (aie 
mainen...... New_ Yor. Veter a ok \ 
3 ep Feorelier RE? lary 9: ‘Brooklyn, N. Y-~..- Oct. 25, 1919 
“tH. Kolehmainen......|Buffalo, N. Y...% Feb. 1, 1913 
‘|B. Kolehmainen....-. Buffalo, N.Y... Fel 1, 1913, 
‘lH. Kolehmainen...... New York City. Nov. 1, 1913: 
_|Fred Faller......---- Brooklyn, N. Y- Oct. - 25, 191 
H. Kolehmainen...... New York City. .. (Nov. 1, 19 f 
Fred. Faller......---: Brooklyn, N. Y-. WATS: Oct. 25, 1919 y 
. Kolehmainen.....- - B OB Xi eovhete amie Feb. 1, 1913 ¥ 
Tewanina....----- New York City.....----:- March 17,1909 =~ 
Albin Stenroos....--- New York City. ...--+-.+- May 26,1925 — 
Charles Pores...-.--- New York City...+.---+-3 June LOL 
James Clark...-..---- Celtic, Park, N. Y-/.-.-++- Nov. , 1909 fi 
0 s.*....IM. Maloney...------ New York City......----- an , L909. ea 
RUNNING—METRIC DISTANCES ,. , 


Jesse Owens. ...---|New York City....,+-+-:- 


New York City....'---- 


‘*lanover, Nv H.i-..-5-+- 


York Gity.....+- 
Gnieseo. 1, iain, See 


to 
SP, 

ene 

Be 
2 


Ry “ ’ Sate : pas ee ; 3 ios: 5 fee a 
Sporting Events—American Track and Field Records 


Distance Time Holder Where Made 
500 meters... .|1 m., 4.4 8.*.......-. ‘Wesley Wallace...... Brooklyn, No Wc teg pes eke i 
600 meters....|1 m., 18.9 s.....: i ohn tT. Fulton...2 . 3 Los Angeles, Calif......... 
600 meters....|1m., 20.3 s.*........ pena B, Herbert... New York City........-2. Feb. 
800 meters. ...|1 m., 48,6 s..........|John Woodruff....... Compton, Calif........... June 
800 meéters....|1 m., 5@s.*......... John Borican . cdot. UNG WiM@ERK Gli i, 35. ates ] 
SOR cc ab dis Aree es John Woodruff.......'Hanover, N. H..........- 
1,000 meters...|2 m., 29. Is |Passaic, ONE ieee ces ~ 
1,000 meters. .|2 m., 26. |New York City.. 
1,500*meters: ..|3 m., 47 Cambridge, Mass 
Lb 9] GAO SS 0 Se Pcp Fresno, Calif... 
1,500 meters...|3 m., 48. [New York City 
2.000 meters. ..|5 m., 22 .|Buffalo,-N. Y.. 
3; 000 meters... |8 m., 19. . |Minneapolis, Mi: 
3,000 meters...|8 m., 26 ; ™ .|New York ee 
Uy a a een .|Brooklyn, N. Y.....- ae 
4,000 meters... |11 m., 30 eS New York City........... 
, Lauri Lehtinen... . . 
5,000 meters... |14 m., 30 s..........| | Ralph Hill......... Los Angeles, Calif....... 
5 000.meters...|14 m., 23 1-5 s.*..... William Ritola....... New York City: . 3,2: 
BRIE PEIN 50% cies ome gs as Donald R. Lash...... New York City....-.-.... 
8,000 meters...{25 m., 44.s.;.........]W. J. Kramer........ Celtic Park, N.Y. sscceme 
10, 000 meters. .{30 m., 11.4 s......--. Janusz Kusocinski..../Los Angeles, Calif eee Bi 
- 63! (RSS i ree Donald R. Lash......|Princeton, N. J......-.... 
\ WALKING 
+, 27. 1- Michael Pecora. . . |New York City. . .|Feb.. 22, 
9 29-3= .|F. P. Murray .|New York City .|Oct. 27, 188 
par G. H. Goulding . |New York City... .|Mareh 18, 191 
., 48 .|F. P..-Murray .{Williamsburgh, L. . (May 30, 
-, 49 -|G. .|Brooklyn, N. Y.... ..|March 30, 191 
ot EF. . |New York City........:.. Nov. ' 6, 18: 
«> 6 AG. iBnooklyn, Nis Wo st ea March 20, 191 
= 4 JEP. A ; : |New York City.........-. Nov. , 187 
i, 48 Ugo Frigerio. New York City....... _...|/Mareh 28, 19255 
36 m., 10's G. New Brunswick, N. J..... Oct. 23, 1915 
Oi ga eI wee . H. Purd New York City...........|May 22, 188! 
6 miles........|/43 m., 9 4-5 s.*...... Ugo Frigerio New York City_.....:..% March 28, 1925 
Gomiles. fh... 43°mi.{ 282-58... 2... G. i New Brunswick, N. J..... Oct. 23, 1915" 
(ee eee E. re Boston, Mass.............|O¢ fi 
7 miles... 50 m., 40 4-5 s....... G. H. Goulding. . New Brunswick, N. J..... Oct. 23, 191 
OO oy Te a6 | RECESS rie Harry Hinkel........ Forest Park; L.1........2 ct. ; 
Shour ws. 7 mi., 1.437 yds., 4in.|R. F. Remer......... New York City......1.12. Nov. 
y Smiles. 5.5. Shy dims 32.6.05:.55~ RoR. Remer-47 F295: New York City.02.12.. 09) Noy. 
9 miles........|/1 h., 10 m., 8 s....... B. E. Merrill. 0. 25% Boston, Mass... :. 27.72.2000 Oct. 
LOimilles::.. 25... 1 h., 17. m., 40 3-4 s../E. E. Merrill......... ‘Boston, Mass’. :-)..2..24% © Oct. 
2 heurs:))..-\. 14 miles, 1.115 yds...|William Plant........ New York Clty 325.2 sees Nov. 
45 miles..\....|2 h., 2.m., 57 3-5 s.../William Plant........ New York Gity...05 200592 Nov. 
20 miles....... Beis 0 we 7.5. OT? B: Clark. «. 2. 208s New York City... ces ‘Dec. 
25 miles....... 4h. o Bem SS Bos J: B. Clark...0.)iae New York City. J... 9256 Dec. 5, 
: WALKING—METRIC DISTANCES 
\1,500 meters. ..|/6 m., 7.3 s.*.........- Henry Cleman....... New York City..........,. 
OND eget ee aoe ee Louis Welch. ........ Boston, Mass............ “|B 
3,000 meters...)12 m., 49 £.*......4.. William Plant......../Brooklyn, N. Y.-....,.... 
’ 3,000 meters. ..|12 m., 56.4 s.:....... William Plant........ Philadelphia, Pa... esse 
_ 4,000 meters. :.|17 m., 39 4-55 *..... Ugo Frigerio.........|/New York City... 2. ....... 
} BUTS fe Seige lise wins amv J.B. Pearman: ......|New York City........0:. 
5,000 meters. .'.|21 m., 50 3-5 s.*..... William Plant........|/New York City........... 
' 5,000 meters... |22 m., 56.88......... Harry Hinkel. .......|Milwaukee, Wis.......... 
7,000 meters. ..|31 m., 16 3-5 s.*..._. Ugo Frigerio.........)/New York City..,.....2.. 
§,000 meters ..|35 m., 35 3-5 s.*..... Ugo Frigerio, .. a0:..3¢| New York Citys]. .ooc\, h 28, 19) 
9/000 meters. ..|40 m., 10 4-5 .*. 1). Ugo Erigerio......... |New York Gity.. 21221327! March 28, 1925 
°10,000 meters: [44 m., 38 e.).0.....: Ugo’ Frigerio. ........ |New York City...).21.... |March 28, 1925 — 
- ey el a eno: Buk. Hinkel. sis. <p occas Bahai Nov. 1926 
*15 kilos......211 h., 14 m., 86 s. John Knackstedt... .. Forest Park, NN. MAS Ae Nov. 18, 1934 
ee . = eee 


Rr | RELAY RACING 
a , {Long track—More: than 220 yards per lap) 


400 hidters (4x100)—40s. United States Team | *7m. 33.9s.—Setén Hall College (Anth Lavine | 
( age Kiesel, -Emmett Toppino, Hector Dyer, } Robert Rainer, Frank Fletch Tin =e i 
k Wykoff), Los Angeles, Aug. 7, 1932. York City, March 25, 1942. oh Set eery t 
440 yards (4x110)—40. 5s, University of Southern 
California (Leland LaFond William C. Anderson, 
agen Jor an, Adrian-Talley), Fresno, Calif., May ‘ 


800 meters (4x200)—1m. 24.8s. University of 
Southern California (Draper, Fitch, Abbott, Par- 


sons), Los Angeles, Calif., June 1, 1934. 2,900 "meters ' ‘ 
si a va Galitornia. (Dr = "Fitch, Abbott Pare mo tik pe a Spd 2a oe 
outhe: ornia ape! fe 10 ‘ar uu j 

sons), Los Angeles, Calif., June 1, 1934. York te Feb. 5, Liss) Fh oe ee 


19 
1000 meters mediey relay (100, 200, 300, 400)— Medley (440, 220, — New 
lm, 56.1s, ew York A .C. (Willard Allen, John | York University (reste? adachtliohel: wrecks Cott 
Kunitzky, Milton Flewellin, James McPoland), New| Dave Lawyer, Bill Hulse), New York City, May 
York City, July 9, 1935. *(400, 100, 200, 300)— 26, 1942. *Y%m. 25.3s., New York Universite CFabian 
Pa one Yqpk Gunn, Exchange . AAs AN fps Francis. Jared Fangboner, Joe Gares Leslie | - - 
an 3 ; 
George Dee), New York City, Feb. 27, 1937. Ten tenn eek OF ee 3 
30°? wares sprint medley, '(400, 109, 220, 300)— HURDLE RACING. a! 
‘*im, -Is. Fordham University . (John 60 yards; Five es— : 
Campbell, William Schwarz, Raymond Fallon, Had’ New York aaty, feb, rise sae. gharles 
Francis Keane), New York City, Jan. 24, 1942. hurdles—*6.9s., Harold Stickel, i York se ea 
1608 alg" A So nee Untied States Feb. 27, 1943. irt track—*6.9s., Roy Caen 
{ (ot ar. arner, | and David W. Ranbin, Indi ¥ 
William A. Carr), Los Angeles, Calif. Aug. 7; 1940; Don Olsen, i gintlnngDely ed ee 
32. meters: les— Allan 
1 mile (4x440)—3m. 9.4s. University of Cali- Tolmich New York Git Hebe a5 an 939. hy Ne ae 
fornia (John Reese, F. A. Froom, Clarence Barnes, 65 meters: Five 3 ft, 6 in hurdles #8.4s,, Al 
ia, 


ee ‘Klemmer), nee Angeles, Calif., June 17, Tolmich, ty York Giiy, Feb. Pe 
Be (bern tas 0 yards: Six 3 ft. 6 in. Windies Shae 


7 M 
34.58. University: of. Cali- 
fornia (John Reese, Grover Klemmer, Dick’ Peter, Epa scon ew (div track) Max Sh pert E. z She 2 


yipsence Barnes), Los Angeles, May 24, 1941. Chicago, March 6; 1942 


‘ 2 


> OY 4 Sees 
ey i ee see 


Be nds Arierict Ps Nea NE UN tay ae 
ting wents— —American Track and Field Records *° 771 ; 
: Ten 3 ft. 6 in. hurdles—13.7s., Fre % 
ciphia, dune 29, 1941. : a FRROWENS 16-LB, HAMMER . i. 
philadelphia, dune 29; 3901. 13.18., Fred | ¢ Woleht, (including handle) 16 tbs:, entire, eo i 
june 29. 1941. *L54&s., feet, thrown from 7-foot circle 189 ft. 64% in. a 
x aa Jan. 16, 1932. P. L. Ryan, Celtic Park, N. Y., Aug. 17, 1913. © © ! 
4 n. hurdles—22.3s., Fred PUTTING 16-LB. SHOT. > 
8 1940. 55. ft.. 1036 in., Elmer Hackney, Los Angeles 3 
yards: Ten 2 ft. 6 in. hurdles—22.5s., Fred | Calif, June 16, 1989. , “6, ft. 4 : fe 
t, Princeton, N. J., June 8, 1940. Cleveland, O., Mar. 16, 1941.” Fe a ae ee 
ft. hurdles—51.6s.,, Glenn Right and left hands, with toe board—91 ft. Set 
J., July 4, 1936; Carl Mc- 1044 in. (Right hand, 50 ft. 6 in.; left hand, 41 ft. EAM is 
BE : 436 in.), Ralph Rose, Oakland Calif. June, -2y-) >) eee 
ee yards: Ten » Roy Co- 1912. Without toe board—91 ft. 10 in. (© ght hand, he 
hran, Des Moines, 49 ft. 10 in.; left hand, 42 ft., Ralph Rose, Amer- ‘ 
STEEPLECHASE ican League Park, New York City, June 12, 1912. 
00 meters—9m. 8.2s., Harold Manning, Ran- |} THROWING WEIGHTS EES, 
Island, N. Y., July 12, 1936. 56-lb. weight for distance, thrown with both ; : 
000_meters—*8m. 48s., Thomas Deckard New hands from a 7-ft. circle, without follow—40 ft. 
Zork City, Feb. 27, 1937. 63g in. M. J. McGrath Montreal, Can., Sept. 23, 
2: Pom. $5.28., Tom Deckard, New Orleans, | 1911. ; : . 
ean. 1, 1939. a ey for ge are 14 in., P. Dono- 
by van, San Francisco, Calif., Feb. 20, 1914. : bi 
Gane ete sk Leo Goch-| pase: Weleht for distance: 708 ft. 744 im., Niles 
ravers island, N. ¥., June 14, 1913. *5 ft Perkins, Brunswick, Me., March 8, 190. i 
Harold M. Osborn, St. Louis, Mo., April ; THROWING THE DISCUS - 
Weight, 4 lbs. 642 0z. From 8ft. 244 in. circle—" 
174 ft. 101% in.,. Ensign Hugh S. Cannon, Randals 
Island, N. ¥- June 5, 1943. From 1 ft. ‘olrcle=— eae 
ge 826 in., Clarence Houser, Los Angeles, April 
Right and leit hands, from 8 ft..2% in. circle be eat 
252 ft. 87% in.; (right hand, 156 ft. 13% in.; left ae 
hand, 96 ft. 744 in.), James Duncan, Celtic Park, 4 
in Jes L. I., May 27, 1912. : ec 
= THROWING THE JAVELIN i 


* ; é 

a'?5,ft- | savelin—238 ft, 7 in., Matti Jarvinen | Finland, \ 
: -| at Los Angeles, Calif., Aug. 4, 1932. : : 

ALL-ROUND TRACK AND FIELD RECORD 


32. é s 7,499 ues t) CG. Thompson, Princeton, N. J., 
se POLE VAULT Wne.o, 3 he me 
“height—15 tt 1% in., Cornelius Warmer- : DECATHLON | f si 

ts—Glenn Morris, Milwaukee, Wis,. Mud 


"Modesto, Calif., May 23 1942. *15 ft. 812 in., 7,880 poin' 

d xunway), Cornelius Warmerdam, Chicago, June 26-27, 1936. 

distance-*28 ft. 2 in., Platt Adams, N 3.596 poi to ROTATE Gureke, Calif, Ja es 
. . New i a: 

eCity, Oct., 31, 1910. § 2,506 potnte— Robert eat ie pate 


: E National Interscholastic Track and Field Records 


Source: National Federation of State High School Athletic Associations ; 
Time and place 


Chicago, Ill,, 1933 — 
Chicago, M1., 1933 
San Francisco, Calif., 


1915 rieny 
Columbus, Ohio, 1928 
Chicago, 1933 


tat 


School 


c Event Record ' ' Holder 


E. Tech., Cleveland, O. 
E. Tech., Cleveland, O. 
Polytechnic, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,....--- 
Central, Columbus, O. 
Sunset, Dallas, Tex. . - 
Torrance, Torrance, 


Sunset, Dallas, Tex... Austin, Tex., ’ 
Topeka, Kan.....---+ Lawrence, Kan., 1938 Ky 
Tucson, Ariz.....---+ Tucson, Ariz. Z 
Mee dies 3 Fic eely Hills, Calif. || {Hollister, Calif., 1938: 
UMP... - Fi ..|Jesse Owens... . E. Tech., Cleveland, O. Cleveland, O., 1933. 
Care a ees F< - John Wonsowiez Froebel, Gery, Ind... . Columbus, O., 1930 
_.|13 #t. 956 in.. .|John Linta... Mansfield, Ohio...-.. Columbus, O., 1939: 
b.). .|59 ft. 114 in.. ./Dewitt Coulte: Masonic, Ft. Worth, T Austin, Tex., 
1145 ft. 9 in... .|Edsel Wibbels. * |. |Wolbach, Neb,...-..- Kearney, Neb., 1937 
Ee aices vic! s,= 176 it. 444 in..|Byrl Thompson.....-- Southwest, Minneapo- \ . 
: lis, Minn.......+--- Aberdeen, S. D., 1945 
Bete oto 21D Ft. 0 wine's + Robert Peoples...... . .|Classen, Okla. City,.. .|Stillwater, Okla,, 1937 
Relays ‘ 
v. Gp a a Se Wykoff, Zaun, Beaty, , Los Angeles, Calif., 
Slocum. .....:.---- Glendale, Calif......- 
tae Hopson, Olson, Ritchie, Polytechnic, Los An-|Los Angeles, Calif., 
LuVallew. il tee es geles, Calif....-.-- 1 
42 So Jones, Oswald, Rogers, Los Angeles, Calif., 
7 © Soe rre ph |. Obergiall..cacecchi-< Hollywood, Calif..... 9 
aniiauree sees ...(8;05.5.-....... /Hogan, Baol, Cramer, ae 
; Reesman.....-.----> Des Moines, Ia...-+++ Ames, Ia., 1938 
7 Bee ages og SP pra aie 
; a iy 
re g ° . ‘ 
~ 94th Annual I. C. A. A. A. A. Track Championship (Indoors) 
DN ye!) ‘Madison Square Garden, New York City, March ’3, 1945 he, 
ell, Conley, 


yds. _dash—1, Van Velzer, Navy; 2, Pettit, High jump—i, (Tie) Robeson, Corn 
3, Newell, Army. 0.06. Dartmouth, 6 feet 3 inches; 3, Bredin, Penn. 
ds. high’ hurdles—i, -Morrow, Army: 2,| Broad jump—1, Bouwman, Navy, 28 feet 114% 
; 3, Johnson, Navy. Time, 0:07.6. | inches: 2, Martin, Navy; 3, J. Hall, Navy. 4 
i Resid. g 3 Morrow, Army; Pole yault—1, (Tie) mish) Pyaces ee i 
1) R. Hall, Navy; 2, Conor, Army; 3, pees Foe ae cicomb, Army, Lansing, 
me, 2:29.0- | voxert, N.¥.U.; 3' | Shot pnt—1, Blanchard, Army, 48 feet 344 inches; 
4226.2. 7. y > “ \.2, Davis, se bed ay Licence ie Tae Ge ae 
YU rmy; $5 ib. weight throw—1i, Penico. Penn, & ‘ 
us “4. aidaucis aa 11% ince; 3 Dombrowski, Army; 3, Felton, 
Dartmouth. py 
Point score—Army, 1334;. Navy, 554%; N.Y.U,, 
f 49: Dartmouth, 115%; Pennsylvania, 95 Cornell,’ 
a, Goldie, Serrie, 714; Rhode Island, 7%; M.1.T., 5; Columbia, 3; 
‘Time, 8:02:3. Villanova. 3: Northwestern, : 2. i xs! is 


relay—1, M.LT..(She 
+2, Navy: 3. MyY.w.:/ 
7a oY ‘ ‘ 2 


TT ae ec 


: 


7112 ie. Sporting Events—World Track Sioa “pita Recor 
‘World Track and Field Recordas 


records are recognized by the International Amateur Athletic Federation to Jan. 
198 ner ‘ania has been announced in several track events but cannot be accepted as offic 
‘approved by the ITAAF at a record consideration meeting scheduled for early in 1946. 


> B 


ty ae 


' MEN 
RUNNING 
Holder 


Frank Wyckoff...... athe Seaye eae , 1930..]Los Angeles 
Jesse Owens. >....-. ee Os. Aeiet a toln 25, 1935. .|Ann Arbor, 


: “|. Mich. x 

Clyde Jeffrey....... SEAR. Sate . 16, 1940. . Fare Beach, 

Jesse Owens........ Sie) eae 25, 1935,.| Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


¢ 
saihcseae oe AS eee 20, 1936. .|Chicago, Ti. 
Seg es 8. -Al 2s ce Mar: 2 19920 ae ae a 


Calif. 
Grover Kiemmer..../U.S.A...... May , 1941..|Berkeley, C: 


...|S. C. Wooderson.,.. 
...|Arme Andersson, .... Sweden. ..... .|suly 
.|Gunder Haegg....,. Sweden...... 


Lh., 19°m., 48.6 s... 
11 miles, 1648 yds. 


1937. Kouyola — 
7, 1928. .)Berlin 

1937. .|Joensuu 
7, 1928. .|Berlin 


‘ “-100 meters 
af 


_ 200 meters..... 6B Beeecceee 


' 400 meters..... 


“800 meters 

,000 meters. . . |2 
~ 1,500 meters. . . 
3 000 meters... 
3, "000 meters. . . 


220 yards 
440 yards... 
110 meters..... 


440 yds. (4x110).. 


880 yds. (4x220)....... 1 m., 25s 
Ivmile (4x440)........ 3m., 9.48..... 
2 miles (4x880)........ 7 m., 34.68... 


4 miles (4x1 mile).....17 m., 2,8 s8.... 


200 meters..... ee ee 
- 400 meters..... OG Ore ows e J 


RUNNING—METRIC 


Pee { Forrest G. Towns....}U.S. A...... Aug. 27, 1936. 


Jesse Owens. 5 eA .. jJui 1936..|Chicago, Til. 
: 4 us < 6, 1941..|Compton, ~~ 


Cal. , 
Jesse Owens... 2... “hoe: Wide 2 25, 1935... ee: Arhor, 


Rudolf Harbig......|Germany..... A 1939. .| Fr: 

Grover Klemmer....|U. 1 OR 1941. .|Phila., 
Rudolf Harbig,.....|Germany..... . 1939... Milan ; 
Rudolf Harbig......|/Germany..... 1941°.| ..ehGeea 
Gunder Haegg......|Sweden...... uly ' 7) 1944, /|Gothenburg 
Gunder Haegg...... Swed ..../Aug. 1942.2). Ae eee 
Gunder Haegg......|/Sweden...... ug. te aks ooh 


WALKING 
Verner Hardmo 


1942.:/Paris . — 
1939..|Kristinehamn | 


\ 


HURDLES (10 hurdles) 


Forrest G. Towns... yar Se 
Fred Wolcott. ...... Loy 
Fred Wolcott. ......j0. 8. Anis... 


R. Cochrane........ 8. Asse ¢« ADEM 2H; 


ee 


Fred Wolcott....... OBA Rene 5d June 29, 1941. . 
Fred Wolcott....... aA sere Bie June 8, 1940... 


Glenn Hardin....... _S.A......[Julp 26, 1934.. 
RELAY RACES 


Univ. of California .}U. S.A ....|/May 14, 1938.. 
L. LaFond, W. C. vt , 
ndersson, ’P. Jor- 
ga aa , 
anfo Viniis «ee. e|May 15 19387.; 
(Kneubuhl, re 4 
man, Malott, Wei- 
ershauser) . 5 : 
Univ. of California. |U. S. A,.... June 17, .1941.. 
(John Reese, F. A : 
Froom, C. F. Barnes, 
Grover Klemmer 
Univ. of California, . U.S.A... 
(John Reese, Grover 
Klemmer, DickPeter, Re 
Brandka nstarotts- |S ds ay ‘|st 
randkarens t weden...../Aug, 15, 1941., 
klub, , Stockholm (AK fhe 4 ey uit 


Sa IE 


: ariel d 


.|May 24, 1941...| 


Ae / : ; Te Sante 
me , : : 

ars, ws . Nat ’ 1 ae 
0 i ee \ , fr , 


4 ty: | <a 
_ Sporting Events—World Track and Field Records ©  Uioes i 
; RELAY RACES—METRIC DISTANCES ; ae: 
ote Event Record Holder Country Date ‘)Where Made : 
ae vy Aug. 9, 1936..|Berlin grays 


mts (4x100): 

a “ atin wee e, 

ae raper, Wyko 

DO mtrs (4x200)...... 1m., 25s.....|Stanford Univ... 

p nin, gages A as eh May 15 1937..|Fresno, Cal. 

man Malott, Wei- . aa 

FMR at Team (0.8 choos a 
_S. A. Nat. Team./U. S.A..... Aug. ae 

OLS eet a ug. 7, 1932..\Los Angetes 

phew ere 
erman Nat Team. |Germany.... : d 

Cea tert, Alned ny Aug. 23, 1941. .|Braunschweig 

4 ; Grau, Ludwig Kaindl, ‘ 

6 : P Rudolf eet | ae 
 atrs. (4x1,500).. _15 mz, 42 s....|/BrandkarensIdrotts- Sweden..... Aug. 3, 1941..|Gothenburg ~ 


- 


$00 mtfs (4x400)....3 m., 8.28... 


Q mtrs. (4x800). ...7 m., 30.45... 


klub (Ake Jansson, 
Hugo Karlen, Henry 


Kalarne, Bror Hell- 
strom) ue 
eee SS “ 


FIELD EVENTS 
j kanye 
ip oS Les Steers.........JU.S.A.....)June 17, 194177)... 22. . tece ORS 
esse OweDS......- Fs Ae os May 25, 1935..|Ann Arbor © 
Naoto Tajima....-. Japan...) Aug. 6, 1936. .|Berlin nee, s 
ot See 1H ms C. Warmerdam.....|U. S. A.....|/May 23, 1942. .).. «sees 72+ 3 
- are 3 = Jack Torrance.....\U.S. A...-.|Aug. 5, 1934../Oslo yes 
ot SA 34 in. Adolfo Consolini.... |Italy........|Oct. 26, 1941.. Peat re ese a " 
Yrjo Nikkanen..... Finland. ....|/Oct. 16, 1938..;Kotka 72 ee 
Erwin BlasK.....-.- Germany... .|Aug. 27, 1938.. Stockholm — rie 
DECATHLON ; : i 
{Glenn Morris... --- a: ers jAug. 7-8, 1936. |Berlin NT 
WOMEN abe : 
RUNNING bie 
¥. f. Blankers-Koen| Netherlands. . May 18, 1944..)Amsterdam  ~ gj 
Stella Walasiewicz..|Poland...... June 9, 1935..|Cleveland, O. — i 
| |Great Britain|Aug. 27, 1938.. Mitcham: >} 
.|Poland...... Sept. 24, 1933..|Lemberg ~ ert 
Oa = ae Ask 4, 1936) .\Beriin yar ¥ 
Poland...... 15, 1935. .|Warsaw ; ra 


“ RELAY RACES thes 

TNetherland WNatnl. Netherlands..|May 18, 1944.. Amsterdam 

{lands (Blankers - 472q 
Koen, Adema, Tim- 


mer, Koudys) . was i 
National Team....- Germany....|Aug. 8, 1936..|Berlin © = -* 


pus, Krauss, Dol- : 
linger, Dorffeldt) # 4 cdl teks 
...| Netherlands Natnl. Netherlands..|Aug. 27, 1944..|Hilversum: © are 
Team (Sluyters, R ita 

Blankers-Koen, Tim- , 

mer, Koudys) 7 4 
)mtrs. (8x800)....|7 m., 15.8 s....|French Natl. Team. France. ..%.- oct. 3, 1943. .|Paris 
: : (Delepine, Loubet, $a 


, Dufour) 


HURDLES 
Glaudia Testoni....|Italy..-..--- | ~ 13, 1939..)Dresden 
F. Blankers-Koen... si . 20, 1942... (Amsterdam 


FIELD EVENTS 


30, 1943,.,Amsterdam 


Ae high jump...2)1-71 mtrs....- F. Blankers-Koen.. - Netherlands. . 
ae i ¥ De _..|6.25 mers. . ¥. Blankers-Koen.. . Netherlands. . . 19, 1943... Leiden 525 = S57 
O34 nereaoa 14.38 mtrs. Gisela Mauermayer.|Germany.... 15, 1935. .| Warsaw ‘ ey 
Me risers « 48.31 mtrs. Gisela Mauermayer.|Germany..-- July 11, 1936..)Dresden 5 
47.24 mtrs. Annelise Steinheucr. Germany ..-- Sune 21, 1942..|Frankfur6é 0 


PENTATHLON 


penne 
_. July 16-17, 1938|Stuttgart 


bth eS AWE 
thietic Association, 
Athletic Federation 4d 


d, secretary of the IAAF, said the ~ 
question, It has been charged that 


e ahs. ‘ \ in: o represent them. Wa 
“Unofficial World T 1945 f 
y the International 


) : as reported in the 
paliosns eae ; 4 Amateur Athletic Federation) 


Official 


Maker Date Record | 
mT SL, ae |< | er 
— iGunder Haegg. . .|Stockholm.....--- July 17 iy 
‘}Verner Haréino. - Tandskroma......|July 19 
. July as 


_./ Turks, 


A iy © es 
meee nis B.S te 
Ae ee 2 5.68....,/Anpa La SS \stockhoim...-<--- 
me Mi nie ersson. : Stookholm. 
Tun (women ie ; ressol “| iS... 
i it z Mee \Stella Walsh... -- Cleveland. 


poring Events—Olympic Games 
Qhanpe Games Records—1912-1936 


TRACK AND FIELD—MEN 
Event Natica 
100-meter run 38°. ....-.|United States... 


SSS 20s 7iastatases ©... . nd leae esse OWesins 5 .5 United States. ..|Berlin.......19 
See United States. .- 


10,000-meter run... .- elt. a 
Marathon.......... - -19.28.....3... || Kitei Son. 2... 
10,000-meter walk . . 28. 
DIIT1/16.00 m. 2 Dei Ba. ‘apan 7... icotee Sane: 


16-Ib. hamm 
56-lb. weight 
Pentathlon. ate cfs jee oo LOE, 
Decathlon. eee 


ee 4) 

1, es Meter, RE ‘States | (Ivan ‘Puqua, ‘Edgar “Ablowich, ‘Karl ‘Wartltr, : 
URE TR SMa iL sins Sec aie aio Na awe: Cosi eblatnm ain acere nia Donic reiet mipete cee 
3, doocmetsr t team race—Finland (Paavo Nurmi, “Willie rye E. Katz), Paris, 1924........ . 

*Robert Tisdall (Ireland) won the 400-meter hurdles in 51.8 s., but his time was not allowed as a reco: 
because he knocked down a hurdle. Hardin finished second in 52s. Worldrecord for new system of scoring. g 


TRACK AND _FIELD—WOMEN 


Va cason 
- 4 -} er|}Germany. . 
.|45.18 m. (148 ft. 2 3-4 in.)|Hilde Fleischer... .|Germany. . 


400-meter eae States (Mary Carew, Evelyn Furtsch, Annette Rogers, Wilhelmina Von Breme. 
NSIC TALS GEA ata 2 ou a! ana. 010,0/0'a,.0 wlaig ae) COR kc bo 6 te Ley bik slemoals «dias ah Geusle hee 


i : SWIMMING—MEN 


100-meter free style. 
er free style. 
1,500-meter free style. 
_ 100-meter back stroke 


tee ew eww eees 


00-m. breast stroke. . 5 »« {JAPAN As ene 
400-m. breast stroke..|6m. 293-5s.......--..... W. Bathe,........ Germany 
800-meter relay—8 m. 51.5 s.—Japan (Yusa, Sugiura, Taguchi, Arai) a 


* SWIMMING—WOMEN 
100-meter free nt je OS ee ...|Rita Mastenbroek . [Netherlands.. 
800-meter freestyle. .]4.m.34s.............---- Ethelda Bleibtrey. .|United States. 
400-meter freestyle. .]5 m. 26.48............... Rita Mastenbroek . |Netherlands.. 
'100-meter back stroke|1 m. 16.6s. (Heat) . .|Dina Senff........ Netherlands. 
200-m. breast stroke. .}3 m. 1.9 s. (Heat). ........ Hideko Mayehata.|Japan.......... 


400-meter relay—4 m. 36 s.—Netherlands (Selbach, Wagner, DenOuden, Mastenbroek) Beni ae 


Olympic Champions—1896 to 1936 


TRACK AND FIELD 


60 Meters Run 1906 Paul Pilgrim, United States.......... 
1900 A. E. Kraenzlein, United States...........%5 | 1908 W. Fm apc. Great Britain, 
1904 Archie Hahn, United States ............... Js | 1912 C. Reidpath; United States... 
100 Meters Run ised ¢ Liddell je tas 
1896 'T, E. Burke, United States.............. 12s | 1928 R. J. Barbutl, United Bons, 


1900 F. W. Jarvis, United States 
1904 Archie Hahn, United States. . 
1906 Archie Hahn, United States. 
1908 R. E. Walker, South Africa 
1920 - Cc. yee United Beaten, 


1932 William Carr, United States.. 
1936 Archie Williams, United “Sates. = eee 

800 Meters Ru 
1896 eS eg Flack, Great Britain. : 
Pa 1900 A ce reat Britain 


Satieccy Wiliams, Oaneda } 
1932 Eddie Tolan, United States.............10.3 
1935 Jesse Owens, United States........... 


200 Meters Run 


1924 D. @. A. n i 
1900 J. W. B. Tewksbury, na ap States.. 22 1-5s 1988 D. A. : Arte vee cen Btls im’ 51 4 
faa Archie Hahn, eee tates 1932 Thomas Hampson, Great Britain...1m. 49, 
PER OLre WOONAGH yA fc) Sewanee os 
1912 R.C. Craig, United States... 22 HAs | 1986 John Woodruff, United States....: 1m, 
1920 Allan Woodring, United States ee 2. 1, es Meters Run 


1924 J. V. Scholz, United States. 
1928 Percy Williams, Canada .. 
1932 Eddie Tolan, United States. 
1936 Jesse Owens, United States. . 


400 Meters Run 1912 A. N.S Jackson, Great Britain. . 
1896 T. Burke, United States...... +... 54 1-5s | 1920 A. G. sae Great Britain. . 
~ 1900 M. W. Long, United Brena Wate eee «..+.49 2-5s | 1924 Paavo Nurmi, Finland... 


1904 H.,L, Hillman, “United a seeees--49 1-55 | 1928 H. E. Larva, pAC 
: phox, ’ hae ; 1938 Tule Beccali, seaplane’ 
*With Wind. ; + 2936 J. E. Lovelock. wet eed is eee 


% ‘ i* { ee 


Sporting Events—Olympic. Games . 715 ie 
3,000 Meters Steeplechase ‘ Running High Jum 
i a Britain.........10m. 2 2-5s| 1896 E, H. Clark, United States. Ps . 5ft. 11 1-4in 
-Ritola, Finland..........--. 9m. 33.6s| 1900 I. K. Baxter, United States...... 6ft. 2 4-5in 
eee ola, Finland.......... .9m. 21 4-5s | 1904 S. S. Jones, United States)... .. 24." 5ft. 11in 
ce} Iso-Hollo, Finland....... 10m. 33.48] 1906 Con Leahy, Ireland ............5ft, 9 7-8in 
- ee 3450 mtrs. extra lap by error) 1908 H. F. Porter, United States.......... “6ft. 3in 
pe Inari Iso-Hollo, Finland........- 9m. 3.8s| 1912 A. W. Richards, United States........ 6ft. 4in 
an 3,200 Meters Steeplechase ter = a Landon, United States.....6ft. 4 3-8in ? 
8 A. Russell, Great Britain......... doom, 474-60 | 1028: MrOsborn, U., Beas os rea : 
nig 1928 R. W. King, United States........ Git. 4 3-8in t 
; 4,000 Meters Steeplechase 1932 Duncan McNgughton, Canada. . 6it. 5 5-8in 
$00 CG. Rimmer, Great Britain........ 12m. 58 2-5s | 1936 Cornelius Johnson, United States 6ft. 7 15-16in 
Cross-Country Standing Broad Jump t . 
: 1900 R. C. Ewry, United States...... 10ft. 6 2- 
2H, Kolehmainen, Finland........ 45m. 11.65 | 1304 RB. G. Ewry, United States...... Tee aa 
10,000 Meters Cross-Country 1906 R. C. Ewry, United States....... 10ft. 10in 
Paayo Nurmi, Finland.........---, 27m. 15s | 1908 R. C. Ewry, United States.....- 10ft. 11 1-4in 
4 Paavo Nurmi, Finland......-.---- 32m. 54.8s | 1912 C. Tsicilitiras, Greece...-.-------- 11ft, 3-4in 
pe - 
oe 1,500 Meters Walk Running Broad Jump 
= 1896 E. H. Clark, United States...... -20ft.'9 3-4in i 
1906 George V. Bonhag, United States 7m. 12 3-6s | 1990 A. C. Kraenzlein, United States 23ft. 6 7-8in 9 
en eo 1904 Myer Prinstein, United iets att. 1 12m 
© FPrigerio, Italy......------ 13m. 14 1- yer Prinstein, Unite S..- - ~2in 
— xb Miters Walk °* | 1908 Erank Irons, United States ies) aaft, 11 1-ain 
. 7 5 * me ° . utterson, Uni ates. . = -4in 
1908 G. BE. Larner, Great Britain.........14m. 55s 44 Wan. ee Sweden....... 23ft. 5 1-2in 
— " eHart Hubbard, United States. 24ft. 5 1-8in 
ERE hae ee Walk sep waa as | 1028 B.D. Homm, Unies States, .....26ft. 4 3-8in |” 
; Ugo Frigerio, Se a “"dgm. 6 1-58 1932 Edward Gordon, United States... 25ft. 3-4in \ 
Wegiirigerio, Italy.....----------*- 47m. 49s | 1235 Jesse ee Eger ... -26f¢, 5 5-16in 
9 ers 
ae 10-Mile Walk 1912 Great Britain... z SER bie o aiale'e wintdlepsesia 42.45 
'7908 G. E. Larner, Great Britain. lh. 15m. 57 245s | 1920 United States.......-.++se+sseeteee .- 42 1-5s 
ig 50,000 Meters Walk 1924 United States.....---++-+-err0- ie RE SS 
Thos. W. Green, Great Britain 4h. 50m. 10s 1928 United States. +-<-4\r oe ies 
@ Hatoid Whitlock, Great Britain 4h. 30m. 41.45 1936 United States... 0.0. eevee f.0 BeBe 
es 5,000 Meters Run 1,600 Met Rel i 
}1912 H. Kolehmainen, Finland....... 14m. _36.6s| y99g United States eters Relay am. 27 1-5 
1920 J. Guillemot, France yi. 14m. 55 3-55 | 1912 United States. ...... ee 75m. 16.68" 
1924 Paavo Nurmi, ¥ ea Bee -idm. 31-45 | 1920 Great Britain..... m.' 22 1-5s 
192 Willie Ritola, Finland....--. ..14m. 388 | 4994 Gnited S 3 
a2 Lauri Lehtinen, Finland. . - = ge 1088 aed Sintec 3m is 1-88 
. Gunnar Hockert, Finland......-- .14m. 22.25 | 1939 United States. "3m. 8.28 We 
5-Mile Run 1936 Great Britain......--.---+-++++: .-.-3m. 98 ; 
H. Hawtrey, Great Britain...... 26m. 26 1-5s Pole Vaplt Ke 
25m. 11 1-58 | 1896 W. W. Hoyt, United States....-10ft. 9 3-4in 
1900 I. K. Baxter, United States 10ft. 9 9-10in 
1904 C. E. Dvorak, United State oye EEL : 
1906 Gouder, France Aft. 6in 
1908 {2 C.’ Gilbert, United States gists 
E. T. Cook Jr., United States reat 
1912 H. J. Babcock, United States.... 
1920 F. K. Foss, United States..... 
{L. 8. Barnes, Uni 


912 F ited States 
> K. K. McArthur, 1900 J. J. Flannagan, Un: 
Ai Kolehmainen, Finland.....2h. 3: a + me eigen 
S 1912. M. J. McGrath, United States..179ft. 7 1-8in 
1920 P: J. Ryan, United States......173ff. 5 5-8in 
; F. D. Tootell, United States. - .174ft. 10 1-8in 
Bes 1974 Fn O'Callaghan, Ireland. .168ft. 7 3-Bin 
oc Dr. P. O'Callaghan, Ireland. .176ft. 11 1-8in 


1932 Dr. 
1896 bkeee 1936 Karl Hein, Germany.....-- 185ft. 4 3-16in 
| 4900 A. | 56-Lb. Weight : 
} st 165 | 1994 EB. Desmarteau, Canada... ---5 255° 34ft. 4in ~ 
tb, Unibnited States......--- 1 1920 P, J. McDonald, United States. 36ft, 11 1-2in |) 


States. ...6.+-s--2-- 15. Discus Throw i 
Lage : 1896 R. S. Garrett, United States. | Oat. 7 1-2in 


- bd 0 Bauer, Hungary....-.-- .....-118ft, 2 9-10in 
vente 1904 ME J, Sheridan. United States 128ft. 10 1-2in 
cer tess 14.68 | 1906 M. J. Sheridan, United States...136ft. 1-3in 
dine owesine cis’ . 1908 M. J. Sheridan, United States......134f. 2in 
i912 A. R, Taipale, Finland... --. 148ft. 4in 
Right and left hand—A. R. Taipale, 


nla ; 
ate atone 24 3-58 | 1999 B Nikiander, Finland... ......146ft. 7 ietim 
1924 C. L. non United States: 11th Ft. gin 
3 7 3-5s | 1928 Dr. C, L. ouser, Uni 5 , 
i mignenn, SUnited States......- oF 538 1978 John Anderson, United States. . 162ft. 4 7-8in 
' ‘Unite : 1982 Ken Carpenter, United States. .165ft. 7 3-8in 


Standing Hop, Step and Jump 


_ ©. Ewry, United States...-.. 34ft. 8 1-2in 
Ro Jando. sys 190d z &: Ewty, United States..--- .34ft. 7 1-4in 
Glenn Hardin, United States... -------** E ni Hop, Step and Jump 
t the record, one hurdie dow | sage 3. Be Gonnolly, United States... oie. ft 
. 500 Meter Steeplechase 1900 Meyer Prinstein, yak States: . Ait. 4 Hae 
G. W. Orton, United States... 5° tm. 64s | 1904 Myer, Prinstoty. ores Bia ga AMEE. 
iD. Lightbody, Unith! ot eas ieee ‘fC, J. Ahearne, Great Britain. ‘48ft. 11 1-4in | 
‘ 4912 G. Lindblom Swedep...--+-+-+°: bial’ 1- in 


oo GLEE, JT 
TUT, .62ft, 5 7-8in. 
sae ( 

/ BRS an 


776 
16-Lb. Shot Put 
1896 R. S. Garrett, United States.......- 36ft. 2in 
1900 R. Sheldon, United States.......46ft. 3 1-8in 
1904 Ralph Rose, United States.........- 48ft. Tin 
1906 M. J. Sheridan, United States.. .40ft. 4 4-5in 
1908 Ralph Rose, United States .....46ft. 7 1-2in 
1912 P. J. McDonald, United States... 50ft. 4in 
Right and left hand—Ralph Rose; 

United States ....-..-.0+.-5--: 90ft. 5 1-2in 

1920 Y. Porhola, Finland.....:.....-. 48ft. 7 1-8in 


1924 Clarence Houser, United States. .49ft. 2 3-8in 
1928 John Kuck, United States....... 52ft. 3-4in 
1932 Leo Sexton, United States 52ft. 6 3-16in 
1936 Hans Woelke, Germany 53ft. 1 13-16in, 


Discus Throw—Greek Style 
1906 W. Jaervinen, Finland ............ 
1908 M. J. Sheridan, United States 


Javelin Throw 
1906 E. Lemming, Sweden 
1908 E. Lemming, Sweden 


115ft. 4in’ 
124ft. 8in| 


.175ft. 6in 
‘178ft. 7 1-2in 


The Four-Minute Mile 


The struggle to achieve the four-minute mile 
waged between two Swedish runners, Gunder 
Haegg and Arne Andersson, produced a new world 
mile record at Stockholm (July 17, 1945) when 
Haegg defeated Andersson in a mile performance 
of 4:01.4 with his rival less than a second in the 
rear. The first quarter was run in 56.6 and the 
half was turned in 1:58.5 with a 61.2 for the third 


Sporting Events—Olympic Games; Records for the MEERA J 


* 


179ft. 10 ae | 
Oca iseae 198ft. 11 1-4in: 
Saaristo, 

358ft. 11 7- 
.215ft. 9 3-4in 


Held ae my Lemming, 


Sweden 
1912 E. Lemmin Sw eden 
Right and ett Teneo J. 
Finland . 
1928 Jonni Myyra, “Finland. . 
1924 Jonni Myyra, Finland. . 
1928 BE. H. Lundquist, Sweden. 
1932 Matti Jarvinen, Finland. 
1936 Gerhard Stoeck, Germany 


Pentathlon 


Decathlon 
1912 H. Wieslander, Sweden. 
1920 H. Lovland, Norway 
1924 H. M. Osborn, United States 
1928 Paavo Yrjola, Finland 
1932 James Bausch, United State: 
1936 Glenn Morris, United States. 


1,724.495 ts 
6, 804.35 p: 

,710.775 pts. 
8,056.20 pts 
846.235 pts” 
..+.7,900 pts” 


Pa 


x 


off the mile record since 1942 with Haegg lowering 
the time three times and Andersson once. Othi 
and younger Swedish runners, are coming to 
fore rapidly and the once mythical four-minute mil 
no longer appears impossible. Haegg and Anders=— 
son met several times in 1945 before July 17 but 
neither approached the peak reached on that day. 
The distances and times in other outdoor bers 


: irices two runners have cut close to five seconds aah en ee chrono 
Date Distance Runner Time Finish Place - 
_Aitiall 2 eee Aimaie Shi. 2 
ee, 3 tht boo motors... |\Dinegg nc haee8. ccc Lense Copan 
peel wc... 1:00 meeers: :. Fiat. -- -- >| ack 
HI AACN salicg oe aiase's > 1,500 meters... |H poe eae A Relay team| Stockholm 
Rr. eS 2,000 meters... Hiss 


..|5,000 meters... 
..|3,000 meters, .. 

. |3,000 meters. . . 
1,500 meters... |H 


1,500 meters... 
it Se ee 500 meters 
pte See ae 1 mile. 
rege OR Os cn 2,000 meters... 
WemtaaL Ih. kk se. fe... . | Andersson. . . 
HSODG AGS bietis cos o4-8.. s 2,000 meters. Andersson. . 


. The steady, reduction in the mile record dane: 
the whe seven decades is shown by the following 
abe ae going back to 1874. 
unner, Place 
Tots —Waltes Slade, England.. 
1882—Water George, England 
1895—Tom Conneff, United State 
1911—J. Paul Jones, Cornell 
1913—J, Paul Jones, Cornell. . 
1915—Norman Taber, Brown. . 


18th Annual Gehteal Collegiate Track \Gharipionont 


Michigan State me et ag East Lansing, Mich., March 1 


15 yard dash—1, Beaudry, Marquette; 2, Ware, 
Drake; 3, Wallace, Marauette. Time, fis 

15 yard high hurdles—1, Fisher, Miami, 0O.; 
Zz Behe Notre Dame; 3, Sharpe, Marquette. 


Time, 
15 "yard low hurdles—1, Fisher, Miami, O; 2, 
Pinigcre, Drake; 3, Beaudry, Marquette. Time,. ‘8.8. 
440 yard run—1, Hofacre, Drake; 2, Ware, 
Drake; 3, Speerstra, Michigan State. Time, 52.3. 
880 yard agate lliams, Drake; 2, Stewart, 
Miami, O.; 3, Tully, Notre Dame. Time, 2:00.8. 
One mile Dbscd Feiler,, Drake; 2, Batchelder, 
Iowa Preflight; 3, Price, Michigan State. Time, 


4:27. 
Mile relay—1, Michiga: ae er} _ To Pre- 
peak 3. Notre Dame. ‘Time, ne 


Beaudry Wins 1945 


Charles M, Beaudry, a student-teacher at Mar- 


“quette . Univorsity,. Milwaukee, Wis., won the 
national A. 2A. Us. Decathlon pouty 8, 1945) at 
Brookdale Park in Bloomfield, N. with a total 


of 5,886 points... Beaudry. won. tie 100 ‘meter 


Sa ESTA ET TR 


ps (indoam 
Two. mil 1 Feiler, Drake 
© mile run— eiler, Dr: 
Preflight; 3, Buker, Whoutaas wie 
‘Pole vault—1, Moore, 
(tie) Baerwald, ‘Marauetie: 


Weed, Iowa 
Time, 9 9:46. ie 
Western Michigan; 2, 
VioEperes Notre Dame; j 


wee poe ‘Dame. 13 feet 64% inches, 

r jump—1, Wiesner, Marquette; an aftte 
Bowie, Towa Prefii ” Pret a 
§ tet 85, ince ght; Sommer, Iowa P aighiyy 


Shotput—1, Schleich, Iowa Preflight; Rich- 
ardson, Marc juette; 3, 5 
it feet a NA ine Swayner, Iowa Prefight 

t score— Drake, 35; Mar 5 
Preflight, 32; Notre Dame, 25 ae 
Michigan State, 1235; Western Michigan, 


Wheaton, 3365; ‘Wayne, 4 


A. A. U. Decathlon 


dash, the 400 meters, was third ii 

fifth in the high jump and prved inant 
in the 1,500 meters. Charles M DEER) New ¥ 
S. A. was second watt 5,850 poin 
Ns Schnacke, MEseeDAL 2 aos was third * ‘with 


ee Pees 


: SENIOR 
“100 meters—1, Ewell, U. S. Army, Camp Kilmer, 
Nl J.; 2, Samuels, San Antonio, Tex.; 3, Nedd, 
“New York Pioneer Club. *Time, 0:10.3. 
+ 900° meters—i, Harris, Shore A. C., N. J.; 2, 
“Crowson, Columbia, Mo.; 3, Guida, Collegiate T. 
9. 


‘and F. C., Philadelphia. Time, 0:21.9. 
~ 400 meters—1, McKenley, Boston; 2, Herbert, 
“Grand Street Boys, New York City; 3, Taylor, 


“New York Pioneer Club. Time, 0:48.4. 
» 0 meters—il, Kelley, University of Illinois; 2, 
.) lender, New York Pioneer Club; 3, Smith, Mill- 


rose A. A. Time, 1:54.1. 
Me 500° meters—i1, Sink, Harvard Middies; rt 
5 7 New York A. C.; 3, Dianetti, Rochester, N. 


a .S. Time, 3:58.4. 

"5,000 meters—1, Kandl, New York A. C.; 2, 
LS foray New York Pioneer Club; 3, Mannix, New 
iz ork A. C. Time, 16:10.4. 

-- 1,000 meters—1, Vogel, Boston A. A.; 2, Kelley, 
/ W. Acton, Mass.; 3, Kersnason, Millrose A. A. 
' Time, 35:30.7. 

— 4.060 meter walk—1, Bleifer, Maccabi A. C.; fe 
M. H. A.; 3, Cicerone, 


Stonewall 
New York 
Berger, New York Grand Street 

Boys Association. Time, 10:0 
a 410 meter hurdles—i, Morgan, New Orleans A. 
 C.; 2, Erfurth, San Antonio, Tex.; 3, Erwin, New 

‘Orleans A. C. Time, 0:14.9. 

=~ 200 meter hurdies—1, Frazier, Los Angeles Coun- 
ity Boys; 2, Katzmar, Baldwin-Wallace, 3, Scott, 
os Angeles County Boys. Time, 6:24. 

400 meter hurdles—i, Erwin, New Orleans A. 
C5 2, Gates, A. C., Elizabeth, N. J.; 3, 
orris, New Y . ‘Time, 0:53.7. 
_. High jump—t, (tie) 
“Yamson, -U. S. Army, 

Sehnacke, Massena, N 
ghts, Pa. Distance, 


Warinanco 


eet 6 inches; 3, Padway, 
Shot put—1, S 
40 inches; 2, Audet, U..S.-C., 51 feet 734 inches; 
Quirk, St. Louis, Mo., 50 feet 83% inches. 
jump—1i, Douglas, Pittsburgh, 24 feet 1% 
‘ ; 2, Peacock, U. S. Coast Guard, New York 
eCity 3, Haese, U. S. Army, Fort Sam Houston, 
wl 


; throw—1, Dreyer, N. Y. A.C. 166 feet 
2, Miller, U. S. N. R., Washington, 
inch; 3, Folsworth, New York A. C., 


4 inches. 

, Marshall, U. S. Army, Carlsbad, N. 
4 inches; 2, Wibbels, U. S. Army, 
Ky., 204 feet 1 inch; 3, Thompson, 


ee 79 feet 11 inches. 
& 56 lb. weight throw—Dreyer, New York A. C., 
} 35 feet 2 inches; 2, Berst, New York A. C., 34 fee 
4 4 inches; 3, Watson, Detroit Police, 32 feet 19 7/10 
Kez onaldson, Rice Institute, 151 feet 2 
ae - Normandie, Mo., 148 feet 2 
inches; inneapolis, 146 feet 144 inches. 
ream and jump—l1, Cox, Villanova, 
t feet 1036 inches; 2, Barksdale, U. Ss. Army, 
> 45 feet 6 inches; 3, Barnes,- 

ea: 16 inches. 
Point score—New- York A 74; New York 


3 


Eliza- 
Akron, O., 12; Millrose 


ge ye a Sporting Events—Track and Field Records 
a - 57th Annual National A. A. U. Championships | ae 


Randalls Island Stadium, New York City, June 30, July 1, 1945, 


eae x 


1 


400 meters—1, Taylor, New York Pioneer Club; Y 
Phillips, New York Grand Street Boys; 3, Smith, 
New York Grand Street Boys. Time, 48.7. ish 

200. meters—1, Crowson, unattached, Columbia, ~~ 
Mo.; 2, Dickey, Louisiana State; 3, Mathis, Cardozo 
H. S., Washington, D. C. Time, 0:21.2. + 

800 meters—i, Ochsenreiter, U S. Army, Pratt © 
Field, Kas.; 2, Knight, New York A. C.; Gross 
Morgan State College. Time, 1:56. é 

1,500 meters—Dianetti, East Rochester (N. Y¥.) 
High School; 2, Bova, U. S. Army, Hunter Field, 

Ga.; 3, Thigpen, Warinanco A. C., Elizabeth, N. J. 3 
Time, 4:04.1. : ony 

3,000 meter steeplechase—1, Soltow, N. Y. U.; 2, 
Morrison University of Nebraska; 3, Alicakos, New 
York Pioneer Club. Time, 10:29.1. ? 

3,000 meters walk—1, Bleifer, Maccoba, A. GC.; 2, 


Peter, U. S. Army, Westover Field, Mass.; 3, Rust, 4 
unattached, New . York. 14:27.5. , 
10,000 meters—1i, Kersnason, Millrose Ao Ady 2p 


White, unattached, New York; Lundberg, Uv S&S: JF. 
Navy, Philadelphia. Time, 36:38.8. , 

110 meters hurdles—1, Erfurth, San Antonio, 
Tex.; 2, Morgan, New Orleans A; C.; 3, Morris, 
New Orleans A. C._ Time, 0:15. 

5,000 meters—i, Mannix, New York A. C.;. 2, 
Foy, New York Pioneer Club; 3, Lynch, Grand 
Street Boys, New York. Time, 16:26.7. : 

200 meters hurdles—1, Frazier, Los Angeles 
County Boys; 2, Katzmar, Baldwin-Wallace Col- 
eer Scott, Los Angeles County Boys. ‘Time, 


“400 meters hurdles—i, Gates, Warinanco ee 
Elizabeth. N. J.; 2, Ross, Warinanco A. C, Eliza- 
peth, N. J.; 3, Morris, New York A. C. Time 0:53.8. 


High jump-—Howe, Columbia Middies,, 6 feet 5 
6 feet 4 
Elizabeth, | 


inches; 2, Schnacke, Massena, Wye; 
inches; 3, (tie) Moody. Warinanco A. Ci; 

N. J. and Eddileman, U. S. Army, Wright Field, O.,, 
6 feet 234 inches. 

Broad jump—1, Bell, Los Angeles County Boys, 
24 feet 10 inches; 2, Douglas, unattached, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., 24 feet 84% inches; 3, Gillis, U. 5. Coast 
Guard, 23 feet 1% inch. ; be 

hot put—Hershey, San Francisco Olympic Club, 
50 feet 144 inches; 2, Gordien, Minneapolis, 48 feet 
105g inches; 3, Coleman, New York Grand Street — 
Boys, 47 .feet 444 inches. moe, ‘ 

Hammer throw—Felton, Dartmouth, 143 feet 444 | 
inches; 2, Padla, U. S. Navy. Harts Island, N. ¥., — 
136 feet 10 inches; 3, Galeano, New York A. ©. ~ 
118 feet 9 inches. : I a 

Pole vault—1, Kring, College of the Pacific, ve 
feet; 2, Korik, Philadelphia, 12 feet inches; 3, — 

O. T. C.; Nielsen, — 


(tie), Harwood, Harvard N. R. O. 
U.S. M. C., Cherry — 
6 Ai 


4 
} 


California Tech; Montgomery, 
Point, N. C.; Cline, Cleveland Call, Pos 


12 feet. . i atau 
Discus—1, Donaldson, Rice Institute, 156 feet 42” 
inch; Gorien, Minneapolis, 152 feet 11146 inches; 3 


Hershey, San Francisco Olympic Club, 147 feet 4 


inch. : a 
weight throw—1, Padla, U.S. Navy, Harts . 
_N. Y., 28 feet 65% inches; 2, Guskind Shore © 
J.'7 feet 914 inches; 3, O'Donnell, New 
26 feet 7144 inches. 1, Pe aa 
Navy, Willow Grove, 
Thompson, °R. P._L., 
M. C., San 


villanova, — 


Island 
A. C., N. 
York A C., 
Javelin—1, Redicker, U S. 
3 10 inches; 2, 
83 feet 224 inches; 3, Kaiser, U2.8-. 
Diego, Calif., ste he oF inches ic 
* Running hop, § and jump—1, Cox, 
ag ts Foss, Higgins A. C., New | 
Orleans, 42 feet 114% inches; 3, Payne, ersey City 
Department of Recreation, 42 feet 8 inches. Be 
Point score—New York A. C., 59; New York _ 
Pioneer Club, 50; Warinanco A. C., Elizabeth, Nu 
J., 33; Los Angeles County Boys, 3142; San Hee) , 


beth, J 

| "A A’, New York City, 12; Ryder A. C., 10; Maccabi | Boys, 31; New York Grand Street Boys, AEs 

A. &, 10; Harvard Mtddies, 10; Villanova, 10; | Navy, Harts Island, N. Y.. 18; San Francisco Olym- 

- Shore A. C. N. J., 10. . | pie Club, 16; Dartmouth, 16; Baldwin-Wallace, . 
ma J OR 1414; Columbia Middies, 13. WN 

/ 100 meters—Samuels; 2, aes bere pares ‘ 

e f ., Washington, D. } 

i” oe, She cea. Bie i j *Rquals track record. ry a 


ae 57th Annual 
: » Mad: 


ison Square Garden, 


ds.—_1, Ewell, Camp Kilmer, N. J.; 2, Thomp- 
“ets s. ee 3, Van Velzer, U. S. Naval 
J % e, 6.2. 

eye.—1, Harris, Shore A. C., N. J.; 2, Her- 
“Grand Street Boys; 3, McKenley, unat- 

tached, ton, Time, 1:13.2. 
/- 1,000 yds.—1, Burham, U. 8. Navy, Cornell 
= Medical School; 2, Barry, U. S. Medical Academy; 
3, . Thompson, ‘unattached. Michigan: Tine, 

4 Bs] Li) x. % e j “ “a 

<1 mile rty, N.XJA.C.} 2, Simms, N.Y. 
i Ls, Quin ‘Oo Time, 4:17.5. 


Quinn, N.*. Y 
faw, unattached, Oklahoma; ° 


Mrpees Cue sy 


| Academy; 2, 
pte asia dy US. 


A.A.U.. Track Championships (Indoors) ‘ (: 


New York City, 


Feb. 24, 1945 7 
Stillwell, Shanahan C. C., Philadelphia; 3, Feiler, 


Drake. e, 14:26.3 « ‘ 
4 mile walk—1l, Megyesy, N.Y.A.C.; a Bleifer, 
Maccabi A 2 aa getty Prudential A. A., 
Newark. Time, 7:13.9. 
ar yi, high hurdles—i, Dugger, unattached, 
payton, O; 4, Kinzle, unattached, Hartford, 
Conn.; 3, Mitchell, unattached, N. J. Time, 17.5. 
60 yd, low hurdles—1, Minor, Us Ss: Mili 


Dugger, unattached, Dayton 
N.R. Midshipmen’s ; Sohool, ie 

p , 7.0. TET aes AS Os 

eaeo eds sprint medléy relay—t, U.S. Naval 


- Loughlin, 


Wast "Berlin, N. J. Time, 4:2. 


‘Comerford, Loughlin, N. 


778 


eer Ba rie Van Velzer, Pet- 
fey Cos S.N.R. Midshipmen’s school. 
Time, 1:58.5. 

1 ‘ple relay—1, N.Y.U. (Parker, S. Callender, 
Lubin, M. Callender)» 2, U.S. Military Academy; 
Ae nee nehead (Gold Shea, Serrie, 

2 mile se oldee, ; 
Crimmin); , NY-A.C.; 3, U.S. Military Academy. 


Time, 0b 

Shot pur—1, Bangert, Missouri, 50 feet 534 
inehes; 2, Blanchard, U. S. Military Academy, 
48 erg 736 inches; ess Sullivan, Notre Dame, 
feet 12 inch. 

35 Ib. weight throw—1, Dreyer, N.Y.A.C., 55 feet 
103% inches; 2, Folsworth, N.¥.A.C., 51 feet 956 
inches; 3, Penico, Pennsylvania, 49 feet 11% inches. 

Broad’ jump—i, Ewell, Camp Kilmer, N. J., 
23 feet 11 imches; 2. Bouwman, U. $. Naval 
Academy, 23 feet 944 inches; 3, ‘Douglas, unat- 
tached, Pittsburgh, Pa., 23 feet 358 inches. 

Bigh jump—1 (tie), Wiesner, Marquette; Wil- 
liamson, Camp Plauche, La., 6 feet 6 inches; KS 
(tie) Albritton, U.S.A.; ‘Conley, Dartmouth, 6 feet 
2 inches. 

Pole vault—1, Moore, Western Michigan, 13 
feet 10 inches; 2, Schmidt, Ohio State, 13 feet 
6 inches; 3, (tie) ’Padway, U.S.A.; Lansing, U. Ss. 
Military Academy, 13. feet. 

Point score—New York A. C., 23; U. S. Military 
Academy, 1544; U. S. Naval Keademy, 13; Camp 
Kilmer, N. J., 10; N.Y.U., S. Coast Guard, 
6; Univ. of Missouri, 5; USN. Cornell Medical 
es 5; U.S.N.R. Midshipmen’s School, 5; Shore 

5; Western Michigan College, 5; 'ML.T. Ss 
Raraterts 4; Camp Plauche, La., 4; N. Y. Pioneer 

Club, 3; rand St. Boys, 3; Drake, 3; Ohio State, 
3; Maccabi A. C., 3; Shanahan ‘Cc. C., 3; Pemtti- 
sylvania, 2; Notre Dame, 2; Prudential A.°A., 2; 
Villanova, 2: Ne, or Engineers, 144; Dartmouth, 

146; Dayton’ Signal Corps, 144; Olympic Club, 
San Sakae Aa 1; Sampson Naval T. C., 1; Thomas 
Jefferson H. S., San Antonio, 1; Unattached, 26. 


- HIGH SCHOOLS 


60 yds.—1, Mathias, Cardozo, Washington, D. C.; 
2, Samuels, Thomas Jefferson, San Antonio, Tex.; 
3, Grace, Bayside, N. Y. Time, 6.3. 

440 yds. —l, peer, Clinton, N. Y. C.; 2, Burke, 

N. Y. C.;3, Hakusa, North Arlington, 
Mass. Time, 51. a 

1,000. yds.—1, Carney, St. Michael’s, Jersey City, 
N. J; 2 Zettler, Bronx Science, N. ¥. Cs 
. Time, 2: ee 
Be mile—1, McGuire, George Washington, Sr, 

, ok O'Connell; Loughlin, + ae C3, Stillwell: 


28. 
60 yd high hurdles—l, Ray, Central, Trenton, 
*New record, 


> ’ 


Slst Annual Pennsylvania Relays 


Franklin Field, Philadelphia, Pa., April 27-28, 1945. 


COLLEGE RELAYS 


440 yds.— 1, U. S. Count Seay (Peacock, Gillis, 
eeoray, 2 Thompson); .U.; 3, Morgan State. 
e, 8. 

s niing medley—1, Michigan (Shepard, Johnson, 


Witherspoon. Ross Hume); - 2, U. Si Military 
Academy; 3, N.Y.U. Time, 3:30.8. 

istance medley—1, Michigan (Johnson, 
Thomason, Parsons, tea. Hume); 2, N.Y.U.; 
3, Villanova. Time, 10:35.2. ‘ 

880 yds.—l, U. S. ey Academy (Munyon, 
Conor, Morrow, Berger); 2, N.Y.U.; 3, Pennsyl- 
vania. Time, 1:28.6. 

480 yds. shuttle—1; U. S. Military Academy 


(Lamar, Hartwig, Morrow, Christensen); 2, 


Penn- 
axyenis;7 DUnois, scratch. Time, 1:03.6. 


le—1, U. S. Military Academy (Whitting- 
ton, Conor, Morrow, Berger); 2, Michigan; 3, 
N.Y.U. ime, 3:18.17: 


1 mile Class B—1, Lincoln (Oxford, Pa.) (Huise, 
CE a) re ap Dixon); 2, N.Y wis Fa, Pies: 
e, 3: 
cg eae Michigan Crbowias Parsons, Ross 
Hume, Robert Hume); 2, N.Y.U.; 3, Cornell. 
Time, 17:44. 
2 cae i Michigan Me gr grat Ross ,Hume, 
Robert Hume, Barnard); N.Y.U.; 3, Military 
Academy, Time, 7:56.8. 
ve mile, Group 1—1, “Morgan State, Baltimore, 
‘(Joines, Williams, Ross, Gross); 2, Franklin 
and’ Masha ec! Virginia State. Time, 3:32.7. 
2—1, Lincoln (Oxford, Pa;) 
(Huis os NT Bacon, hemes 2, Wayne: Sy 
a ne 


“rime 3 
mil Middle Atlantic he haat Ursinu: 
(Farnsworth, Huff, Webster, Deemer); Swarth- 
time, 3:33.2. 


more; 3, Franklin and Marshall. 
bee SPECIAL EVENTS - 
1 yds.—1, Ewell, \Ca 4 
Banvok oe mp Kilmer,, N. Juz 
Coast ' ‘Guard. 


: Sporting Events—Track and. Field Records 


N. J 


2, 
. Coast Guard; 3, om ; Ne ¥ 
‘apne ‘08.3. Bi pson; Ny ¥. 


Fleming, La Salle, igh Saar Ra Loess 
rt , Bayside, N. Y. 
nga iy, (a2 ib. )—1, Coleman, Hicksville, Nee 
51 feet 614 inches*; 2, Gugliametti, La Salle oa 
emy, Provigence, R. 13 3 , Bagdanovich, La Salle 
Academy, Providence, cont 
High jump—1, Moody, Plainfield, N. J., 6 
31g fnuhes*: vee da 7 Loueniin, N. Wess; 
lade, Linco ersey Ci 
. 1 mile relay—i, Boys High, N.Y. cs 2, Loughlin, 
N.Y. C.: 3, Central, Trenton, N. J. Time, 3:35. 
2 mile "relay—1, Loughlin, N. Xi. C.; 2, Kearny, 
N. J.; 3, John Adams, N. Y. C. Time, 8 Ak 
6 lap relay—1, St. Michael’s, Jersey Se ye 
2, Clinton, N. ¥. G::/3. Erasmus, N. Y. C 
1:47.7. 
Point’ score—Loughin, 26; 
Providence, 13; St. Michaels, Jersey City, 10 
Clinton, 9; Trenton Central, 8; Bayside B. H., 
Washington, 6; age H ; Washington, 5: 
Hicksville, 5; Plainfield, 5; Jefferson, San Antonio 
4; Lincoln, Jersey City, ra Kearny, 4; Bronx Sci- 
ince, 4; Mt. St. Michael, 349; John Adams, 3; 
West Berlin, N. J:, 33 North Arlington, 3; Eras- 
mus, 3; Englewood, 2; Newtown, 2; Lower Merion, 
23 Rahway, 2; New Utrecht, 2; LaSalle pia 
New York, 113; East N. Y. Vocational School 1 
Northeast. Catholic, 1; DeLaSalle, 1; St. Thomas, . 


LaSalle Academy. 


1; Bloomfield, 1. 
PREP SCHOOLS 
60 yds.—1, Pietrangelo, St. Benet 2, Perry, = 
Time, 6.7 


oe. Ge ‘Spivak, Hill. 

yds.—1, Black, Mercersburg: 2, Murphy, St. 
Benedset S$: 3, Martin, La Salle Military Academy. © 
Time, 53.0. 

880 yds.—1, Poreda, La Salle Military Academy; 
2, Black, Mercersburg; 3, Decker, Hill. Time, 
2:00.6. 

1 mile—Poredo, La Salle Military Academy; 2, 
Decker, Hill; 3, Post, Hill. Time, 4:42.9. 

60 yd. high hurdles—i, Smith, Hill; 2, Ford, 
Peddie; 3, Schaper, Mercersburg. Time, 8. 

. High jump—1 (tie) Apgar, Hill; Diehl, Mercers- 
burg, 5 feet 8 inches; 3, Smith, Hill. 

Broad jump—1, Smith; Hill, 19 feet 816 inches: 
2,, Brisbane, Mercersburg; 3, Castleman, ly 


Prep. : 
mile eee Peters Prep; 2, Lawrenceville; 
3’ Hill. Time, 2:39.6. F 

‘6 lap relay—i, Mercersburg; 2, Lawrenceville; 
3, Brooklyn Prep. Timé, 1: 


Shot put—(12_ ib. )—Witzel, Peddie, 42 feet 
rhs 2, Woodcock, Mercersburg; a5 ohnmete 
i 


Point score—Hill, 4314; Mercersburg, 3714; bee! , 
Salle M. A., 13; St Benedict’s 9; Poddios 2: Tabor, 
849; Lawrenceville, 8; Poly Prep Vine eters, 
6; Brooklyn Prep, 4; Seton Hall, 24; Haverford, aS 


Military mile relsy—1, Camp Sampson, (N. Y. ), c 
(Scott, “Seite oo Guida); 2, c 
bourne A.A. (Ohi Ue > Camp Fox Hills Terminal 


Q. Y Time, 3 
Javelin—1, Cohan mentee Gap, Pa., 208 ft., 


10 in.; 2, Marshall, Carlsbad A.A.F.; 3, Rediker, 
Willow Grove, N.A.S. 

Hatites throw—1, Miller, U.S.N.R., ae ft., 
14% in.; 2, Felton, Dartmouth; 3, Penico, Fenn- 
aylnenit 7 

Broad jee. Peacock, U. S. Coast Guard, 
23 ft., 93g in; Ewell, Camp Kilmer, N. ard, 


Gillis; U.S. Goast Guard, bac 
Pole vault—1, Padway, N 
9 im, *2, Montgomery, 


Engineers, 13 ft., 
Bridgewater. 


USMC. 3, Richa 


High jump—i, Eddlemen, Wright ‘Field, 6 ft. 
3 ins 2 Conley, Dartimsuth. 3° Bradin, Sate 


Shot put—1, Quirk, Missouri, Re feet, 
2, Blanchard, Military Academy; 3 
mouth Depot. 

pce ti Gordon, Camp Perry, Va., 155 f : 
ph }, McBratney, Virginia; sar RE oe a 


2 fallen al Kandi, alg 2, bi ties U. = 
Coast Guard, Atlantic € City Nes 7 
eRe Time, 9 A id Orieciae 
meter bargin Conor, U. S. M . 
Bae 2, Gates, Langley eee Va.; seas a 
Military Academy. Time, 55.2. : ‘ 
ttt a nigh hurdles Cnvitation)—1, Lidm 
ensen iS 
3, Wilson, , Delaware Bite ‘Time, 14.4. Academy! 
e tion handicap)—1, Howe, U 
Military Academy; 2, Sulwol, L Cam 
Regional High School; 3, Fischer, us. Ma 4 
Academ#. e, 4:08. 5. a i 
120 yds. high hu 
son, Delaware agheta 
Academy. Time, 15 


, Palmer, Bort! 


Set a Ey le > Goal 


- A Vibe. 1 
es 4 t 


Sporting Events—Track and Field Records 779 


cay ‘SCHOOL RELAYS PREP, SCHOOL RELAYS 


“Medley—1, Bishop Loughlin Memorial, Brook-| 1 mile—1 La Salle Militar 

r 2 : x : y (NY.)s 12, Stl 5 

yn, Nj 2 bower gk Pa.; 3, St. Francis, ak (Jersey City, N. J); 3, Lnwrieeey iti \ 
. ore fc rhe 2a.): Time, $:31.1: 

it A ¢bandoeg D. = 4 at a 440 yds.—1, Mercersburg (Pa.); 2, La Salle 

3100! Y. Time, 44.3: > | Military (N.¥.); 3, Seton Hall (N.J,). Time, 45.2." 


"® miles » M-ishop Lodghlin Memorial, Brooklyn, |__1 mile, first gronp—i, St. Peter's (lexsey City, 
. ¥.; 2, Adams (Long Island, N. Y¥.); 3, ba Salle,|N. J); 2, Brooklyn Prep., Brooklyn, N. Y¥.; 3, 


SP eee Slop gp Memorial, Brogkva,| ma, sesame hh, A Sete 

incoin, (N.J.). Time, 3:28.3. tee Ree | tpa yy amen eesO.d. ok ae a 
 , : ‘) 

Pe 36th Annual Drake Relays ee. 

a s Des Moines, Ia., April 26-27, 1945 t 4 

<3 UNIVERSITIES * Broad jump—l, Tharp, Minnesota, 22 feet 556 


2, Lund, Case, 22 feet 314 inches; 3, Welton. 
Western Michigan, 22 feet 1 inch. 

Discus—1, Bangert, Missouri, 151.09 feet; 2, 
Derleth, Navy Pre-Flight, (lowa City), 125.72, feet; 
3, Kelly, Notre Dame, 124.70 feet. 

Pole vault—1, Moore, Western Michigan, 14 feet; 
2, Kilness, South Dakota, 13 feet;. 3, (tie) Stru- 
ple, Notre Dame; Jensen, Selman Air Field, 12. 


440 yds. relay—1, Jowa State (Howard, McCaus- 
Hin, Larsen, Wagner); 2, Iowa Pre-Flight; 3, 
‘Minnesota. Time, 43.9. 

880 yds. relays—1, Illinois (Johnson, Hays, Gon- 
falez, Buster); 2, lowa State; 3, Minnesota. Time, 


“Sprint medley relay—i, Illinois (Gonalez, Welker, 
lohnson, Kelley); 2, Purdue; 3, Kansas. Time, 

"7 mile relay—ti, Illinois (Hayes, Johnson, Cooley, 

G onzalez) ; 2, Notre Dame; 3, Kansas. Time, 3:23.3. 
= 


Fa COLLEGES 

Bi AF ps relay—1, Miami (Hatch, Hamilton, 
Stew ve ee): 2, Western Michigan; 3, Doane. 
at mile relay—1, Western Michigan (Dow, Haid- 
i Shera Bailey); 2, Doane; 3, Dubuque. 


: 3:33.1, 
"Spring medley relay—i, Miami (Hamilton, Hatch, 
Fisher, Stewart); ¥ Western Michigan; 3, Du- 


h 
Shot put—i, Bangert, Missouri, 51 feet 556 
inches; 2, Schieigh, Navy Pre-Flight, Iowa City), 
48 feet 414 imches;. 3, Allee, Olathe Naval Air 


es. | 

Javelin—1, Fagerlind, Iowa, 205.2 feet; 2, Adair, 
Bremerton. Naval Base, 196.64 feet; 3, Anthell, 
Drake, 185.28 feet. 

HIGH SCHOOLS i 

440 yds. relay—l, Davenport; 2, North, Des |. 
Moines; 3, East, Waterloo. Tinte, 8. , ai 

880 yds. relay—i, Ft. Dodge; 2, Davenport; 3, 
North, Des Moines. Time, 1:33.1. 

1 mile relay—i, Davenport; 2, East, Des Moines 
3, Roosevelt, Des Moines. Time, 3:32.4. ‘ 

2 miles relay—1l, East, Des Moines; 2, Ames; Sa 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 
mile relay—i, Iowa State (Rowland, Jones, 
e, Arlen); 2, Wisconsin; 3, Missouri. Time, 


9. - 
mile relay (university)—1,_ Purdue (Goeb, 
Fralick, Hawk, Weber); 2, Navy Pre-Flight (lowa 
'Gity); 3, Wisconsin. Time, $:03.8. 

imile relay (college)—1, Cornell (McLeon, 
Jacot, Cummings, Strachem): 2, Peru State 
achers; 3, Augustana. Time, 8:28.2. 
e Distance medley relay—1, Drake (Hofacre. Ware, 


724.4, é 

Sprint medley relay—i, Wilson, Cedar Rapids | 
2, Grinnell; 3, Clinton. Time, 3.47.6. 

100 yds. dash—1, Burlingame, Clinton; 2 ier 
Barnes, North, Des Moines; «Pauley, ‘lan 
Time, 10.4* é 

120 yds. high hurdles—1, Nygaard, |Atlantic; 2 
wey St Dodge: 3, Nolan, Emmettsburg., Time; | 


15.6. 
1 mile—1, Hoyle, Wilson, Cedar Rapids; 2, Ry& >. 
Odebolt; 3, Woody, East, Des Moines. Time - 


740.6. 
Broad jump—i, Burlingame, Clintori, 24 feet 4 
inches; 2, Ballard, Ames; 3, Wilson, Iowa City. 
Pole vault—1 (tie), Lutz,’ Clinton; ae 


Williams, Feiler); 2, Notre Dame; 3, Missouri. 
time, 10:37.8. 
ate i INDIVIDUAL EVENTS 
100 yds._dash—Beaudry, Marquette; 2, tad 
Pexas; h e, 09.9. 

Fisher, Miami; 2, 


- 


inches; 2, McGuire, Roosevelt, Des oines; 3 (t 
Belless, Davenport; Paulson, Davenport; Hackney, 


Shot put—1, Nelson, North, Des Moines, 49 feet 
214 inches*; 2, Henkle, Centerville; Bowen, Bur- 


140 yds. , Kratz, Nebraska; 3, 

+ Ochsenreiter, Pratt Field. Time. 49.8. 
/~S miles—1, Feiler, Drake; 2, McCarthy, Mar- 
3. Weed, Navy Pre-Flight (Iowa. City). 


uette; 

oT me, 9.47.3. ford, Winterset; 3, Galvin, mes. , ¢ 

Ve 5 jump—1i, Kilpatrick, Purdue, 6 feet 334 Football throw—1, Paulsen, Davenport, 207,795 
“gnches; 2, Wiesner, Marauette. 6 feet 3 inches; feet*; 2, Cribbs, Davenport; 3, Akman, Mason © 

_ 3, Jensen, Selman Air Field, 6 feet 1 inch. City. f Oh foes R 
bi w record. Seahuphioes 
eet. 19th Annual West Coast Relays 

ee _ ‘Ratcliffe Stadium, Fresno, Calif., May 19, 1945 t 


<2 OPEN 14g gels 3. Rhyne, U. S. Maritime Service. 
“400 yds.—1, - Willis, Consolidated Vultee; 2. 2 feet 9% inches... enia Tech, (Clapp, Frady 
2 Se yeh time, 9-2. Service; 3, Frady, Call- Bates, Schauer); 2, U.C.L.A.; 3, California. Time, 
70720 yd. high hurdles—1, Moore, Olympic Club: “B30 yds, relay—1, California Tech (Reed, Clapp, 
momlich, Portland AAB; 3, Norberg, California. Bobet, Frady); 2, U.S.C.; 3, U.C.L.A, Time, 
*Wiccus—1, Hiler, Olympic Club, 150 feet 1 inch; 


ne Peps Sa ard California | , Tauschek, U.C.L.A.,. 144 feet 834 inches; 3, Hard- 


art liott); 2, California . Pris 
A. Tim oe ; ing, rnia, 144 feet 5% inches. 
, es 1089.7 er cenecds Kring, athege of Pacific, 13 ey 


1, Luce, Olympic Club, 6 feet 2 : 2. Neilsen, California Tech, 
Indian Springs AAB, 6 feet; inch; 3, (tie), Vanderhof, Olympic Club; Ford, » 
feet 1 % ¢ 4Snr Wilbur, U. 8. akland, - 


d, AAB, 5 a inches. Portland avy, O 
vo mile relay—i, California. (Ring, Denny, | 12 feet 6 inches. if 
, Jacques); 2, U.8.C.; 3, U.C.L.A. Time, Shot put—i, Audet, U.S.C, .50 feet. 734 inches; ; 


y : 2, ‘Hershey, 

Sivare xelay—1, U.S.C: (Morris, Mgorma®, | Lewis, San Diego Naval Air Station,. 46 f 

men, Hagle); 2, California Tech; 3, U.G.L.A- | inches. mt i 

Sia lub, 22 feet aoe aw fod: SPuimpie alu 15 feet Gia | 
02 -1, Turner, Olympic Cl eet. | inches; orthoraft, Ot Club, z 4 

Mice’ 2: intidie, Somons’ College, be feet) inches; 3, Fink, Olympic Club, 190 féet 444 inches. )- 


+ 
7 t 


Olympic Club, 50 feet. 4 inches}, i 


. 


| _ Fresno; 2, Frauenheim, Hanford; 3, 


780 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 
. . 100: yds.—1, Jacobs, L.A.A.C.; 2, Peterson, Glen- 
dale College; 43; Shaffer, Fresno State. Time, 10.2. 


120 yd. high hurdles—i, Shaffer, Fresno State; 
2, Smythe, Glendale College; 3H Dunn, Glendale 
College. Time 15.1. 

Medley relay (440, 220, 220, 880)—1, Fresno 
State (Rogers, Haig, Coleman, peen 2, 
L.A.A.C;} 3, Compton College. Time, 3:39.6. 

880 yds. .relay—1, Los Anes City re 
(smith. Bell, ‘Kelson, Jacobs); 2, Fresno State; 3, 
Compton College. Time, 1:32.2. 

Mile relay—i, Fresno State (Alempresse, Wil- 
liams, Shaffer, Shropshire); 2, Los Angeles City 
College; oe Compton College. Time, 3:30.0. 

Pole vanlt—(Junior College—All Civilian College 
Sa ol 1, Kring, College of Pacific, 12 feet 6 inches; 

Casey, Sacramento Junior College, 12 feet; 3, 
Lawes Compton Junior College, 11 feet. 

Javelin—1, Rudy, Fresno State, 174 feet 2 inches; 
2, age Los Angeles City College, 164 feet 91% 
inches; 3, Bolt, Fresno State, 160 feet 2 inches. 

Shot put—l, Parks, Compton Junior College, 
44 feet 312 inches; 3. Arnold, Compton Junior 
College, 41 feet 4 inches; 3, Barsotti, Fresno State, 
41 feet 31% inches. 

Bread jump—1i, Bell, Los Angeles City College, 
24 feet 14 inch; 2, Smith, Los Angeles City Col- 
lege, 23 feet 134 inches; 3, Whites, Long Beach 
City College, 21 feet 21% inches. 

High jump—i1, Smith, Los Angeles City College, 
6 feet 1 inch; 2, (tie), Bell, Los Angeles City 
College; House, Salinas Junior College; 6 feet. 

Discus—1, Daniels, Fresno State, 130 feet 9 
inches; 2, Barsotti, Fresno State, 116 feet 1042 
inches; 3, Rudy, Fresno State, 115 feet 614 inches. 


HIGH SCHOOLS 
100 yds.—1, Jamison, Hanford; 2, oT 


Lemoore; 3, Esters, Bakersfield. Time, 10.3. 
120 yd. high hurdles—i1, Kerber, Roosevelt, 


Gikas, East 
Bakersfield. Time, 15.3. 
Medley relay (440, 880, 1,320, mile)—1, perc’ 
2, Bakersfield; 3, East Bakersfield. Time, 1 1:19.2. 
Medley relay (440, 220, 220, 880)—for high 
schools peer 1,000 enrollment—i, Edison, Fresno; 
2, Taft: 3, Shafter. Time, 3:41,0%. 


* New : ae 


69th Annual [I.C.A.A.A.A. Track Championships (Outdoors) 4 


Neti Field, West Point, N. Y., May 19, 1945) 
yds.—1, Van Velzer, Navy; 2, Strickler, 
Neve: Ee Grosse, Pennsylvania. Time, 0:10.2. 
+ 220 —1, Van Velzer, Navy; 2, Berger, Army; 
3; miisworth. Navy. Time, 0:22. 
"440 yds.—i, Whittington, Army; 2, Kash, Navy; 
3, Coeg cr tia comp. care bt, A : 
yds.—. askey, Navy; Knig' mmy; 3, 
ve, Eee Navy. Bhten wee: 2-5 
Simms, arry, Navy; 3, 
Schmitt. wo chime, 1: 28.4. : = vy 
iles— an orne’ sterberg, N.Y.U.; 
3, ‘Martin, -Y.U. ‘Time, 9345.4, . 
tes yds, high erilies+-¥. Scott, Palys 2, Lamar, 
ho Oe Morrow, Army. Time, 0:1 new 
ane yds. low hurdles—1, Morrow, rae 2, Scott, 
Navy; 3, Conor, Army. Time, 0:23.17. 
Pole vault—1, Lansing, Army, 12 ict 2 (tie), 
Curran, Navy; Riehl, Navy, 11 feet 6 inches. 
1 mile relay—1, Navy (Bouwman, Simons, Bigley, 
Kash); 2, Army; 3, Penn. Time, 3:29.8. 


Eleventh Annual Heptagonal Track and Field eri 


Thompson Stadium, U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md., June 2, 1945, 


100 Ets Van Velzer, Navy; 2, Wenger, Vir- 

ag tee 3, Shickman, Pennsylvania. Time. 10. j 

0 vds .—1, Smith, Columbia; 2, Carlon, Navy; 
3, viel ally, © Columbia. ‘Time, 1:58.7.” 

le—l, Barry, Navy; 2, Hall, Navy; 3, De- 
Droste, Cornell. Thea e, Cornel 9 

em an ornell; Hanle " P - 
mouth; 3, Trachsel, Virgi times 34 = 


1 cies Felay1, Navy Eoin mete Big- 
ley, Cash); . Pennsylvania; 3, Columbia. Time, 


9.4, 
120-yds, high hurdles—1, Scott. ky 2 hns 
Bias 3, Peniky, -arimouth. ins ee oe 
yds. low ies—1, Scott, Ni 
Dartmouth; 5,, Mock, Cornell, eRe, }}, Snyder, 
y relay— avy Stickler, Ell 
he Hamburg); 2, Pennsylvania; 3, pee 
Broad jump—1, Bouwman, Navy, 22 feet 1034 
marl 2, Minisi, Pennsylvania, a feet 1 ches; 
, Conley, Dartmouth, 20 feet i inches’ ex 


*New record. 


aay RST er, omy 


- Sporting Events—Track ated Field Records” 


| inches; 


= Ber Ses yon 


880 as relay (8 men)—1, ne Junior 
: Bn Se ee Fresno; 3, 


e, 1:36.8. y 
yds, y_ (Class 8)—1, Visalia, 2, Madera; 
BY Bakersfield. Time, aoe 

880 yds, relay (Class B)—1, Edison, Fresno; 
Hanford; 3, Delano. Time, 1: ae 

yds. relay (Class ee Lemoore; 2, Ave ‘ 
Ss i invesbure. Time, 

Discus—1, Dockstader, Lemoore, 113 feet 216 
inches; 2, Gilbert, Visalia, 110 feet 644 mere | 
3, Fisher, Strathmore, 110 feet 5 inches. 

High jump—1 (tie), Kerber, Roosevelt, Fresno; 
Hume, Bakersfield, 5 feet 8 inches; 3, (tie), Rig-— 
gers, Edison, Fresno; Smith, Porterville; Smith, | 
Roosevelt, Fresno: Umer, I East Bakersfield; Han- ; 
sen, Merce ch 

Broad jump—1, Aker, Visalia, 21 feet 434 inches; 
2, Green, Roosevelt, Fresno, 21 feet 416 inches; ii 
3, Daly, Bast Bakersfield, 20 feet 114% inches. 

Pole vault—1 — Priddy, Bakersfield; Clar 
Visalia; 11 feet 6 inches; 3, Boring, Madera, BE 
feet 3 inches. = 
Shot put—Ridge, Merced, 47 — 4 inches; 2, 
Mathias, Tulane, 46 feet 4 inches; 3, (tie), Butler, | | 
Sierra; Maddon, Visalia, 45 feet. 7 


SERVICEMEN 


100 yds.—1, Long, San Diego Naval Air Station; — 
2, Rhyne; U. S. Maritime Service; 3, Nichols, 5 
Muroc Army Air Base. Time, 10.0. 

Medley relay (440, 220, 220, 880)—1, Pee } 
Field (Flaut, Brooks, Griffin, Lesman); Minter | 
—— 3, Indian Springs AAB. e, 3: ih. 8. ’ 

0 yds, relay—I, San Diego Naval Air Station — 
(smyth Long, Measures, Fearne: 2, March Field; 
3, Minter Field. Time, 44.3 

Shot a Lewis, San Diego bape Air S 
tion, 49 ‘rect 2 ‘inches; 2, Blue, Fourth AAF ie Tost ; 
9 inches; 3, , Steers, 445th Fighter Squadron, 45 feet — 


ches. 

Discus—1, Steers, Bakersfield, 135 feet 

inches; 2, Howard, Minter Field, 133 feet 1034 ~ 

inches; 3, Blue, Fourth AAF, 129 feet 46 inc. 
Javelin—1, Coker, U. S. Navy, Vernalis, 178 = 

4 inches; 2, Van Ness, McGowan AAF, 176 

i oo 3, Delonga, Camp Pinedale, 176 fect 

c 


Shot put—1, Davis, Army, 49.05 feet; 4 eee 
ard, Army, 48:07 feet; 3, Ekberg, Army, 45. 16 feet. 
Pog maxed throw—1, Dombrowski, Army, 144 feet 
4 inches; 2, Troxell, Army, 140 —o 3 inches; 3, 
Fe ton, Dartmouth, 138 feet Te in 7 
Broad jump—i, _Bowman, j Reig 3 feet 515 
inches; 2, Cox, yilanota. 2 feet 2 inches; 3, 
Hall, Navy, 21 feet 834 inc! 
inches; 2 (tie), sGonle. bartmouth * eonyieed 
; 8. BVY; r . 
vania, 6 feet, 2 inches. Ad 2." 


ST 
a aT 


in aavelin— a ion SS eee feet 11 

ches; atton avy, 9 He 

Chynoweth, al 159 te 8 inches. na ‘ 
iscus—1, Bouley, oraat 139 feet 10 inches: 2, 
(tied Ekberg, Army, Te, Navy; 139 9 feet pra 4 
score—Navy, Army, 7714; N.Y.U., — 

17; Cornell, 13; Dartmouth, 13: Potiatrennan 
aig; Villanova, "?; Rhode Island,’5; M.L'T., 434; 
Co. gate, 3 Columbia, 2; Penn Sta ate, e Ban. 


Virginia; Kelly, 
a (tie) Rod ,P 

Fh Pee hee gers. rineeton; eee 
2, Bouley, Cornell, 43 ‘feet 
Deas 42 feet 7 


McBratney, 
lach, Virginia, 
nee Dart tie 
* anima 
Vir nia, 1 76 feet tn, ist 
ene 


Ey) Besta Dactinotth, 


Pennsylvania, 
inches} 3 "Bouley, Cornell, a det 3 “inches. i 
be ee "aah eee Bi 
17; Princeton, 5.” cys ch 


150 feet 


. > by x 
oi -. ‘Sporting Events—Track and Field Records _ 181 
‘Sth Annual Western Conference Track and Field Championships 
a ( Memorial Stadium, University of Dlinois, Urbana, Ill, May 26. 
1 yds.—1, “Walker, Illinois; 2, Brownstein, 


inesota; 3, Buster, Illinois. Time, 09.9. 
220 yds.—1, Gonzalez, Mlinois; 2, Dimancheff, 
Purdue; 3, Harvey, Purdue. Time, 21.9. 
440 yds.—1, Kelley, Hlinois; 2, Forrestal, Michi- 
mn; 3, Shepherd, Michigan. Time, 48.4. 
88 yds.—1, Kelley, [Illinois; 2, Fairservis, 
fichigan; 3, Parsons, Michigan. Time, 1:55.5. 
4 mile—1 (tie), Ross Hume, Bob Hume, Michi- 
m; 3, Fairservis, Michigan. Time, 4:26.7. 
“mile relay—i, Michigan (Mann, McConnell 
bepherd, Worrestal; 2, Illinois; 3, Purdue. Time, 


+ 


. 


222.1. 

® miles—i, Birdsall, Michigan; 2, Ross Hume, 
higan; 3, Lawson, Wisconsin. Time, 9:50.2. 
20 yds. high hurdles—i, Walker, Illinois; 2; 

[ate Minnesota; 3, Jackson, Ohio State. 


220 yds. low hurdles—i, Walker, Illinois; + 


an Minnesota; 3, Cranston, Minnesota. Time, ° | 


Broad jump—i, Alhara, Illinois, 23 feet 434 
inches; 2, Tharp, Minnesota, 23 feet 316 ober 
3, Yamamoto, Minnesota, 22 feet 814 inches. : 
San i Mohoe Mieh Purdue, 6 feet 276 

), McNab, igan; Ki - 
sot, 8 feet 1 be As chigan; Kilen, Minne- f 
_ Pole yault—1, Schmidt, Ohio State, 13 f 
inches; 2, Phelps, Illinois, 13 feet 3 echoes 3 
Lauritsen, Michigan, 12 feet 8 inches. d 
. Shot Dab rin an tect © fe 46 feet 2 inches; 

+ * . inois, eet 3 i ; 

Ohio State, 45 feet 234 inches. mse 
F ee Ono pe 147 feet 5 inche 

, Hayes, ana, 4 inches; rtd 
Reg Beer Perm 

Point score—lllinois, 65144; Michigan, 54 1/3 
Minnesota, 274¢; Ohio State, 22; Purdue, 2045; 
Wisconsin, 1413; Indiana, 4 
western, 0; Chicago, 0. 


35th Annual 


2. Witherspoon, 
Time, :96.4. 
2, 


Hilinois; 2, 
Minnesota. 


“yds.—1, Kelley, Hllinois; 2, Forrestel, Michi- 
Tim 7 


sg 3, Martin, Indiana. e, 750 


ery 


880 yds.—1, Kelley, Illinois; 2, Barnard, Michi- 
gan; 3, Netter, Michigan. Time, 1:56.4 

be mile—1, Robert Hume, Michigan, 2, Ross 
‘Hume, Michigan; 3, Parsons, Michigan. Time, 


z miles—1, Ross Hume, Michigan; 2, Birdsall, 
lichigan; 3, Willard, Michigan. e, 9:45.4. 
“Lmile relay—1, Diinois (Buster, Johnson, Gon- 


h Annual 


Great Lakes, Ill. 


| 220 yds.—1, Hankins, Tilinois 

M rquette; 3, Dimancheff, Purdue. Time, 

a yds.—i, Hofacre, Drake; 2, Hammack, 
ae Tech.; 3, Cogswell, Great Lakes. Time, 


30 yds.—l, Eisenhart, Great Lakes; 2, Weber, 
due; 3, Hawk, Purdue. Time, 1:59.1. 

- mile—1, Eisenhart, Great Lakes; 2, Hess, 
tern Michigan; 3, Wisconsin, Time, 


meaees.. 

2) miles—i, Feiler, Drake; 2, Anderson, Idaho; 
3, Kammer, Great Lakes. Time, 9:54. 

high hurdies—l, Taylor, Idaho; 2, 
Minnesota; 3, O'Neil, Notre Dame. 


2, 
9 


De 


Devoe, 


z ra aston, 


Ph ne, 15.3. 


< yd. low hurdles—i, Hofacre, Drake; 
arker, Great Lakes; 3, Taylor, Idaho. e, 23. 
‘440 yd. relay—i, Purdue (Dimancheff, Nielson, 
Harvey); 2, Western Michigan; 3, Great 
s. Time, 43.9 


de 


Marquette University Stadium, 


ds.—Van Velzer, U. S$. Naval Academy; 2 
Tilinois; 3, Crowson, Missouri, e, 10.1. 
.—1, Collins, Texas; 2, Crowson, Missouri; 


i Notre Dame. 
net ad Fresno State; 3, Porter, Western Michi- 
a 

hurdles—1, Walker, Tilinois; 2, 
i. O. Time, 24. 


| low 
Drake; 3, Fi i 
Seedy ash _S. Naval Academy; 2, For- 
, Michigan; 8. 
—1, Ross >, M 
ni, O.; 3, Persons, Michigan. 
e—1, Ross H 
1e, eer Barry, 
miles— “Martin, NY.U.;, 2, andl, Cornell; 3, 


Wiesner, Marquette; Shei- 
inches; 3, Kilpatrick, Purdue, 


nara, Illinois, 23 feet 15% 

1, Aibar aval Academy, 23 feet 
; 2, Shotts tan 28 ie Geet ye sachs 
put—i, Quirk Ourky hes; 3 Kelly, 
inches. | ; 


r, 


rest 
20 


2, Robert 
Academy. 


ine! 


i 
24th Annual National Collegiate Track Championships 


| High schoo. 


Western Conference Championships (Indoors) 
University of Chicago Field House, March 10, 1945 ) 


pai Kelley): 2, Purdue; 3,° Michigan. Time, 


Pole yault—1 (tie), Schmidt, Ohio State; Phelps 
Tilinois, 13 feet 9 inches; 3 (tie) Lauritzen, ‘Michi 
gan, Bushby, Purdue, 12 feet 6 inches. 

Shot put—l, Thomas, Ohio, 47 feet 16 insh; 
Gotthardt, Iowa, 46 feet 5 inches; “3, Sprague, 
Illinois, 44 feet, 1 inch. 

_ High jump—i, Backman, Wisconsin, 6 feet 2 
inches; 2 (tie) Groomes, Indiana, Baumann, 
Minnesota, 6 feet 1 inch. i 

Broad jump—1, Aihara, Illinois, 22 feet 1116 
inches; 2, Tharp, Minnesota, 22 feet 7 inches; 3, 
Buster, Illinois, 22. feet 11 inches. y f 

Point score—Michigan, 55 1/10; Illinois, 54 1/10; 
Minnesota, 214%:’Ohio State, 1744; Purdue, 11 1/10; 
Indiana, 74%; Iowa, 7 1/5; Wisconsin, 6; Chicago, 
0; Northwestern, 0. Oye se 


Central Collegiate Track 


Naval Training Center, June 2, 1945. 


1 mile relay—1, Notre Dame (Provost, Murphy, 
i Jones); 2, Purdue; 3, Great Lakes. 


Richardson, Marquette, 45 feet 
Great Lakes; 3, Dugger, 


Time, ee 
Shot put—l, 
31g inches; 2, Lamoure, 
Ohio State. é 
Discus—-1, Kelly, Notre Dame, 135 feet 4 inches; 
2, Dugger, Ohio State, 3, Richardson, Marquette. . 
Broad jump—1i, Eddleman, Wright Field, 
feet 9 inches; 2, Welton, Western Michigan; 3, ~ 
Tharp, Minnesota. 
High jump—ti, Eddleman, Wright Field, 
inches; 2, Kilpatrick, Purdue; 3, Heintzman, 
reat Lakes. ee i 
Pole vault— Western Michigan, 12 feet 
6 inches; 2, 


as. > : a3 
¢ score—Great Lakes, 48; Purdue, 30; Mar-. 


L; Moore, 


Iowa, 12 


/ 


Milwaukee, Wis., June 9, 1945 t 

Javelin2-1, Patton, U. S, Naval Academy, 191. 
feet 1 inch; 2, Fagerlind, Iowa, 183, feet 34% 
inches; 3, Kelley, U. 5. Naval Academy, 180 feet 
434 inches. > ( 

“Discus—1, Bangert, Missouri, 151 feet 944 inches; 
2, Kelly, Notre Dame, 143 fet; 3, Dugger, 
State, 138 feet 144 inches. 

Pole vault—l, Phelps, Illinois, 
2, Moore, Western Michigan, 
3, 


lier, Nebraska, 13 feet. ‘ 
708 " Naval Academy, 62; Tlinois, 
+ Notre Dame, - 


a 
13 feet 6 inches; 
feet 3 inches; 


35 


, 105 
State, 8; Louisiana State 6; 
State, 5; Illinois Tech, 3; 
Minnesota, 1; Michigan State, 1, , ; ; 
‘In exhibitions (net competitive) during the meet, 
Bry Thompson of Minneapolis, Minn., Southwest 
threw the college discus 143 feet 44. 
inen. During the spring, ~nrowing a high school 
discus, Thompson Rad a throw of 176 feet, 4%2 
inches. _4 in 2. non-competitive exhibition, — 
Cpl. Dwight Eddleman of Wright Field, Dayton, — 
©., high jumped 6 feet, 55g inches. BS ro 


¢ 


4 
\ 


6 feet > 


Bruney, Great Lakes; 3, Sewell, St.- ‘ 


aA 


1 


nie 


Ohio 


iy 


6; Iowa, 0; Nora Ne: 


and Field Championships ‘a 3 


‘ 


my 


5 


SA es ’ bas, 


782 . : Sppating Events World. Seviee of 1945 
Detroit Tigers Win 1945 World Series 4 Games. io. ae 


- The Detroit Tigers, champions of the American League, defeated the Chicago. Cabs, champi 
ot the National League, in'the 1945 World Series four games to three. 


COMPOSITE SCORE OF SEVEN GAMES 
DETROIT TIGERS 


: bat. rai 
. ab. r.* h. 2b. 3b. hr. rbi. bb. so. avg. po. a. e€, 
LAGI gs eer erro a ae Or wal eat Sat ie War ees ee ee 
PIOOVER, BOTW 19. eet Tag 13381 PO 060 de 0 60.) 459 ee 
1 ioe | no 2 ane ee 7 2 4) eT1 Oo. 0) 22 BA 2 9) 5250 cases ee 
Cramer, cf ZT 29 oF ee Oe" 0 Oe ee 379 219° 8 vt 
Greenberg, if. . 7. BiaGerT 3 0. (21-7 6.5, .) 30k ee 
Cyileebing, of. 72 8 § $6 6 2 8 2 37 8 O79 
1 j ® 
Yimeibe 7:i28: E15 t 0° 0.3 | 3) 254 5 C707 Ree 
7.98.4. 25 12085 0. O88 9 259) Ono 2 See eee 
7. 19°220, 4-2-0 0 “6 14.993" “S21 a ae 
3 p41 4 tl* OF O° O0+0.""2"" 0.22500 oe 
32/8 0 05200 0- O91 S22) 0008-2 nee 
35020. 0 0) 0 OO —0* 20 92000 SON am 
T 215.0020 © OM 20N 0 2000, 000 On eee 
10° 0° 0 0 0 0.0/0 0- “2000 0 (Ona 
2 4.009 O 5:04 20. A010 dei) 1 4000y aie 
Lr 0° 0 0. 0 0-0 0 (0° -0000 Umm 
14. 0570-20) 204% Ove Of? 0. Oh00) 52000 SSOP 
2.2.6.0 2.0 0.).0.. OF). 0 .O- -s567 0 nee 
1’ 0-0 “0 0 “0% 0-*0\ 0) 0)~ 000) (0 ae 
i 1 70-40: 0 0%, O°f0 0" oon o tana 
3, 3 0 O40 00 (0 )Or "0 7-000; )0teuaaG 
2° 1-*0 0..0 0 70 *0F 0.0 (0000) UO vGuaem 
3. 3>,0-.0 04040) (0-0. \d > 000K 0) anaes 
2° 2 1°11 70 02 +0 207309 <500; 2 0eenee 
1° 4./ 0.,1 0 “0 ~0°°0 0: SOY 1:000 Gpmumne 
2a S7 Se 10” 6 © 35°33 22.223: 197 85 5 


CHICAGO, CUBS 


$. ab. fr. h. 2b 3b hr. rbi. bb. so.” avs. po. ea 
2 SOL AL -3 «6 O00 O- 9! Bi 24 2367 oe 
7 29. 4 .6 2 1 0 0. © 48, 2172 Jie 
7 29° 4 9 1.0 O° .0° 1) 2 31@2F eee 
7 26. 7. 1l °2..0-. 1-6 > 4" 38) 43 712 
4.28, & 6. (2 4: 0 v2.2) 5. 28s 924) ee 
Y 28) Po 681 RO" 8.2) be 2d) eee 3 
6 2 28, 8..3,0 0 4 1 Ly 364 2 eee 
3° 6°O0 0 O 0 "0 OO °0O 0 See 
Gee Le 5 1 Ovo. 8  qfenh O29s5 Te eee 
3.2 O OO 0 O. Oo OF QO 1 (000 Bee 
ye ig 1 0 0: 8 0. (0... 7O¢ (00007 Lee Zee ) 
2 Gerd 1 1 OF O~ 0 Of 3) 367 eee eee 0 
3 3 0 0 .0: O 0: O- O92) , 000 0 Oe eee 
& Lo OO OOS aS 0.908 Oa -000 1 2 Ove } 
4 0-0 0 0 0 0 0 0 O° (600) Gee tee : 
3.0 §O>)O 50s One 05°00" 0) (Ose 000 E ieee 8 
kK de ho @ 0 0 OO (1490 54 et ae 1.0 
2 0 0° oO 0 6 O 0 0 0 4.000" 0x 
1,0 O OO 0. 0.;0 0 6 .000°) 0) (Ona 
5 5 (0 Fd 0 0 0 0°00. 2 "34900 > a Sheen 
2 2 Fd -o 0 0O..0 0 2 26000 “Gesomee 
oS ad ‘ 3°26 -0 2::>0°°0 ) 0-9 OF 01° 5500 Teta 
*Will jams, 2°: BenQ. nO OG Oy Qe "Re Greer eee il yt Sas 
, [Block Wes i. Oo OF 6.0. 0) GO OO! .0” {000250 igre 
*McCullough. . 1 Ls. CoO" > 0 SOF? OFF NO. VO i 000 0 @ ® 
Total....:.. 247 © 29) 65.556 . 3.5 BRUIT 48 -263 195 78 6, 


*Pinch hitter. {Pinch runner. 
¢ (| i 


COMPOSITE SCORE BY INNINGS 


-_ Re Bo Pb. A ia 0 i 
Chicago erat & SEMEN Diiatelny'sfaiic's 8 ok 5 0 4 4 4 2 7 0 


PITCHING SUMMARY 


§- i ip. h, rf. er. bb. so. wp. hb. w. 1, 

1336) 141° °6 BS’ Bone IG migra 
8 2° 20% -25 14 “44 4) 92") 2 gions 
2: 12183809 2 R12 3h [9 Age ObaiaeD 
EO: ig 49° 20), 2°96 olf OniGies 
3) O45 436 #5 6 1° NGF Ser GF Ome 
Ie oes 4 22 1 20 e 20 eee 
10°! 138? 8380 13 ao ome 
eC) .0c3 QO OF ..0F2 1-2 1 kom Oar tore 
DO Sg 5% OTC =O ORE are On anO ane 
SP) 1630. Foo 8) S48 Mab. OF eee 
20S 186. O10 58 6 ek On eT 
8 OF C78 8 Te BT Leg aero some 
2°" ote 4-250 2 2) selLtig ORO aEE 
AY Gy 4g 8.598) Be Sg ae 
B00) Now Te Ba) Ez OT 2 Gnas 
S10 ) 6 Ly) .0°0" 1 335350, Oreo 
170 36.0, O° 00. 1) ORRO% ONnOme 

SUMMARY 


‘ Earned runs—Chicago 28, Detroit 30. SacPifices—Lowre, Borowy, Johnson 4, 

Pafko, Prim, Outlaw, Cullenbine, Greenberg. Double plays—Hu nes, Syhneoe Ss hy avarretta 
son. Merullo and Cavarretta; Merullo, Johnson and Cave raate yo, York, 
Webb, Richards and. Webb; Mayo, Hoover and York; Webb, Mayo ran York’ 
Pafko, Cullenbine, Outlaw, Cramer. Hit by pitcher-——_By ‘Borowy (Greenberg) 
‘Left on’ bases—Chiicago 50, Detroit 53. Passed balls—Richards 2) Livingston 1. 
1:47, 1:55, 2:00)" 2:18) 73:28, 2:31. Umpires—Summers (A), Jorda (N. Sa ‘Passerella tas; & 


Ne 


y ogee, oe n Fi rg i) on 


Mena. whi wey pr a Mo e) 
Sporting Events—World Series of 1945 ; 783. 


Box. Scores of Chicago ‘Cubs and Detroit Tigers 


First Game, Oct. 3, Detroit aBatted for Wyse in seventh.- , : 
CHICAGO (CUBS bBatted for Erickson in ninth. ‘a 
4 ab. r. h e _ 4 ¥ 
mS eset 3 7) % DETROIT Pees 
6. 2 2 ne: a ab. rot) he pos, (ar (Eney 
6 2 2 FS GO] Webb. ge. eee eee AL OO 
Sher aes SB vate oO Mayo, 202... 6. oe ees 3° 1 Oe) Sales ; 
Ss ale . ros ME as ha Ew ee nee oe te £13 RS Ose f 
2 Tee Bee 8 eS } Vo | Gteenbers, We... 7B. RT Rae 1 0 ‘ 
eee ES alr 2 e5s oO: 0 Cullenbine, rf. i.2..-... «2 .0' 0 2 0 90 
os hes BS one 2. Of note Bbc ete aie = os Oe 1 oO» 
pe ae Ree! .10% th 0. 0 Outlaw, Sb. itade oes. 4 nOcy 2a 
Richards, C..-~-++-+.-+- 4°00) 0.055 i Ora 
eee Bae in Pa7 10. pp I Or ia, 8 1s DAO 
! DETROIT TIGERS Total, ose seus Fight 
ab. r. h. po. a. e.| Chicago......... 0 0 o 1 #9 3 Fh ‘enor 
Re eae Ts... 4 9 1 A 2 p Detroit... ...-...)/0°.0.; 0) 0., 4 0.20) (0 aaa 
enimiemees 4. - 0°22 47 dy) 0 Runs batted in—Nicholson, Cramer, Greenberg 3. ~~ 
SS Oe ae Bee O+'.6 0 + OF c Two base hits—Cavarretta, Hack. Home run— 2 
ee ye PeriD- ot. 0°08 Greenberg. _ Sacrifice—Johnson. Earned . runs— t 
et eee me ie OO. 0. . OF: 0 Chicago 1, Detroit 4.. Left on bases—Chicago 8, 4e 
ae 3 0 1 8 0 0 Detroit 7. Bases on balls—Off Wyse 3 (Cullen- 
eee eee, 4 On aR 0 bine 2, Mayo); Erickson 1 (Greenberg); Trucks a 
Pees 2 'O OT 2.0 3. (Hughes, Hack, Nicholson). Struck out—By = 
oo) eal 1 Ov: 2.8 oy @ Wyse 1 (York); Trucks 4 (Wyse, Johnson 2,0) ~ 
2 Ea i Dee On OS kT Becker); Erickson 1 (Trucks). Ap ihes i coe 
eee . ow ae ata 9 aan D Pitching summary—Oft Wyse, 5 hits, 4 runs in ‘7 7 
= Fe Cot Gr. 0b) oD 6 innings; Erickson 2 hits, 0 runs in 2 innings. NE 
St ope Sree. i O20. Oh) oh 0 Losing .pitcher—Wyse. Umpires—Jorda. (N.L.), 
Ss tas Bh 7) 0120 On) Gaye plate; Passarella (A.L.), first base; Conlan (N.L.), 
Sek Wea lo. 0... Qa O second base; Summers (A.L.), third base. Temes) 
2 OO aS eee pte fe) SE of game—1:47. SG Ea 
’ 31 0 6 27 11 0 Statistics—Paid attendance, 53,636; gross re- 


Ed a ay ceipts, $220,394; players share—$112,400.94; com- 
missioner’s share, $33,059.10; each club’s share, 
$18,733.49; each league's share, $18,733.49. : i y 
Two-Game Totals—Paid attendance, 108,273; 5 
gross receipts, $442,277; players’ share, $225,561.27; 9 
commissioner’s share, $66,341.55; each league’s ay 
share, $37,593.54;, each club’s share, $37,593.54. iE 
s batted _How runs were scored—Cavarretta doubled to ’ 
ta 2, Pafko _.| right for the Cubs in the fourth with one out. iis 
Three-base hit | Pafko was thrown out but Nicholson singled = = =~ 
ta. Stolen bases | sharply to right center and Cavarretta scored. The 
Borowy.| Tigers did their scoring in the fifth. With two, «, 
down Webb lined a single into left. Mayo walked = 
and Cramer sliced a single over third, scoring Webb. 
and sending Mayo to third. Greenberg drove 
into the left field stands for a home run, scoring)” 
Mayo and Cramer ahead of him. " adh 


Third Game, Oct. 5, Detroit | 1 Cae 


ast 

ed for Benton in fourth. 

‘atted for Richards in ninth. 

atted for Mueller in ninth. 

Satted for Webb in ninth. 
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ent for a double. et A De ae Uruk oo oD. 0) 22 Canna 
ed and ‘avarretta looped a sin- 5 Ate hate Social nah) aes esangs 5.86 6 Momnan bet 
scoring Johnson. Pafko doubled to eicnards, ge URES 0 Og see 
avarretta scored. Nicholson popped out [pO ee ie 17y-05 02 Oneal Lege 
i d Pafko counted. A ey DB isiss > era 160220 0) iOmedieg 
venth Cavarretta smashed | 5 ont, ant wards hn 4a SY? Sam too) a aoe Cay 
‘ Bsiko singled and stole sec- | (yy he 22 sk A ie 0) & 0s sae 
‘A passed . gdvanced him to third and he ele ol. Te eee | ie De ot ee 
on Nicholson’s single. = | Total ee a ee oe 
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aRan for Swift in sixth. : 3 
bBatted for Overmire in sixth, 
nies es bee in ae h : 
atted for Webb in : ‘ ae 
Guicseo ee eee 0 0.0 2 9-0 {- 0-033) >5 
Detroit.......--++ 6 0.0) 0) 0 20" (010) tines 
ns batted in—Nicholson, Hughes, Passeau. 
Ro cbase hits—Lowrey, Livingston, Hack. Sacri-. 
fices—Cavarretta, Hughes, Patko. Double play— 


i . Left ‘on bases--Chicago 8 Detroit 1 
eg palls—-Off Overmire 2 (Cavarretta, Paf-. 
ko); off Yan sy 1 (Swiit). Struck out—By Over- 
asseau 2); Pre 3 oe asseau, 
} 3) Pas em fi 

Sonhenn) seau 1 (Gre! mae P hits, 5 aoe 
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Losing pitcher—Overmire.. Umpires—Passarela 
(A.L.), plate; Conlan (N.L.), first base; Summers 
(A.L.), second base; Jorda (N.L.), third. base. 
Time of game—1°55. : 

Statistics—Paid attendance, 55,500; gross re- 
ceipts, $223,497.00; players’ share, $113,983.47; 
commissioner’s share, $33,524.55; each club’s share, 
$18,997.24; each league’s share, $18,997.24. 

Three Games Totals—Paid attendance, 163,773; 
gross receipts, $665,774.00; players’ share, $339.- 
544.74; commissioner’s share, $99,866.10; each club’s 
share, $56,590.78; each league’s share, $56,590.78. 

How runs were scored—Lowrey opened the Cubs 
fourth with a double against the left field wall and 
went to third on-Cavarretta’s sacrifice. Pafko 
walked and Nicholson loopéd a single just out of 
Webb’s reach, Lowrey scoring and Pafko moving 
up to second. After Livingston went out on a 
fiy, Hughes singled to right and Pafko scored. 

‘Livingston opened the seventh with a double off 
the right field screen on Benton’s pitch. : Hughes 


» sacrificed Livingston to third ‘and he scored on 


Passeau’s fly to Cramer. . 


Fourth game, Oct. 6, Chicage 
DETROIT TIGERS 


ab. r. h. po. a. e. 
5 0 0 1 3 0 
3 1 0 1 1 0 
4 1 2 4 0 0 
3 1 1 1 0. 60 
3 1 ee | 1 Oy, 
3 0 0 10 3 1 
4 ~0 1 it) 3 0 
2 i lie OE ay RS Peas 
AO le “25 2oeo, 
33 «4 (hey an | 1 
CHICAGO CUBS 
ab. x. hb. po; ase. 
MAAOR SDE 8... ans des. OE OK Be Bei el 
JOHNAON, 2D... sto. =e 4 1 2 1 3 0 
BAOWTONS LR og os cies vies 6 Aah! ha Ont 
Cavarretta, lb......... 4 0 0 10 1 0 
ao ORS ay OG 
4 oO, 0 1 0 1 
ae 0 1 ft 1 0 
dress, | O07 3b. -40 
1 0 1 0 0 0 
0 0 0 1 0 0 
OF, 0 Oe aad . 10 
0 Om 0» =O Dl O 
1 0 0 60 0 Oo 
0 0-0 1 0 60 
1 0 6:0 0 0 60 
O- 6 OF" OO Cys 
OEE ee 31 1 5 27 11 1 
aBatted for Derringer in fifth. 
bBatted for Hughes in seventh. 
eBatted for Vandenberg in seventh. 
Detroit..... vw. 0 0 0 40 00 0 O04 
Chicago......... 0 0 0 00 1 0 6 O—1 
os Runs. batted in—Greenberg, Cullenbine, Outlaw, 
' Richards. 4 
Two-base. hit—Cullenbine. Three-base hit— 
Johnson. Sacrifice—Prim. Earned runs—Detroit 


4, Chicago 0, Left on bases—Detroit 6, Chicago 5. 
’ Bases on balls—Off Prim 1 (Mayo); Derringer 2 
ork, Greenberg); Trout 1 (Hughes); Erickson 1 
Cullenbine), Struck out—By Prim 1 (Greenberg); 
Derringer 1 (Webb); Trout 6 (Cavarretta 2, Nichal- 
son 2, Secory, Lowrey); Erickson 2 (Greenberg, 
Richards). 
Pitching summary—Off Prim 3 hits 4 runs in 
& vs innings; Derringer 2 hits 0 runs in 13§ innings; 
: andenberg 0 hits, 0 runs in 2 innings; Erickson 
3 hits, 0 runs in 2 innings. Passed ball—Livingston. 
Losing pitcher—Prim. Umpires—Conlan (N.), 
» plate; Summers (A.), first base; Jorda (N.); sec- 
_ ond base; Passarelia (A.), third base. Time of 
, game—2:00. 
_ Statistics—Paid attendance, 42,923; gross re- 
*ceipts, $208,176.00; players’ share, $106,169.76; 
4 commissioner’s share, $31,226.40; each club’s share, 
$17,694.96; each league’s share, $17,694.96, 
Feur-Game Totals—Paid attendance, 206,696; 
gross receipts, $873,950.00; *players’, share, $445,- 
714.50; commissioner’s share, $131,092.50: each 
pe share, $74,285.74; each league’s share, $74,- 


__ *Players’, share ends, as they participate in 
receipts of first four games only and in the $100,000 
— rights. 
jow runs were scored—With one out in the 
peak th, Mayo of the Tigers received a base on 
vat ‘second. Greenberg singled to left and Mayo 
Scored, Cramer stopping at second. Cullenbine 
' smashed a double down the left field line, scor- 
TingerTeplacea “Erin far the Gis "and paste 
m for the Cubs an 
York purposely, filling the bases. wiboreed 


Out: 
York and Greenberg scored. utlaw forced 


Richards cracked 


a single to centér and Cullenbine counted. John- | 
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Sporting Events—World Series of 1945 if 


Cramer singled to right but Mayo stopped }- 
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son opened the fifth for the Cubs 2a tripl 
down the right-field»line. Lowrey ‘to Outlay 
who instead of trying to trap Johnson betwee: 
third and home threw out Lowrey. York then at- 
tempted to catch Johnson..getting back ‘to third 
but overthrew the bag and Johnson raced. hom 
on York’s error. eae a 
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Fifth Game, Oct. 7, Chicago 
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aBatted for Chipman in sixth. 
bBatted. for Merullo in seventh. 
eBatted for Derringer in eighth. . 

1 041.0 28 


Detroit.......... 0 0 0 4 
i 0.0 1¥0 0-092) 0) 14am 


Runs batted in—Cramer, Hack, Greenberg, Yor 
Newhouser, Webb, Outlaw, Nicholson 2, Livings. 
ton, Cullenbine 2. ‘ ef 

Two-base hits—Borowy, Greenberg 3, Livingston, — 
Cullenbine, Cavarretta. Sacrifices—Outlaw, q 
lenbine, Johnson. 
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scored. Borowy was r 
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iO. ter, 
et 


hit his third double to left and 
at third. Cullenbine doubieu 
scoring Cramer and Cullenbine. The 
scored first in the third when Borowy doubled 
left after two were down and scored on 
Tack’s single to center. Lowrey dropped a sin- 
fle into short center in the seventh with one 
own. Cavarretta walked and was forced by 
Pafko, Lowrey moving up to third. Nicholson 
slled to’ Outlaw, whose throw to second was too 
late to force Pafko. Lowrey scored on the play. 
bivingston rapped a ground rule double into right 
md Pafko crossed the plate. Cavarretta opened 
he ninth with a double when Cramer and Cul- 
enbine left the ball fall between them and 


scored oe Nicholson’s® single after Pafko had 
out. 

ti Sixth Game, Oct. 9, Chicago 
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Sporting Events—World Series of 1945 


(A.), first base; Conlan (N.), second. base; Sum- 
mers (A.), third base.. Time of game—3:28. -- 
Statistics—Paid attendance, 41,708; gross re» 
ceipts, $204,531; commissioner's share, $30,679.65; 
each club’s share, $43,462.84; each league’s share, 


$43,462.84. 

Six-Game Totals—Paid attendance, 290,867; 
*gross receipts, $1,288,277; commissioner’s share, 
$193,241.55; each club’s share, $162,330.23; each 
league's share, $162,330.23. a 

-*Coupled with $100,000 received for broadcasting 
rights, $1,388,277 establishes all-time record for 
World Series receipts. : 

How runs were scored—The Tigers began their 
scoring in the second inning when Cullenbine 
walked after one out. York followed with a double 
sending Cullenbine to third. Outlaw was passed to 
fill the bases. Richards walked forcing in Cullen- 
bine. Hostetler batted for Webb in the seventh 
and was safe on an error by Hack. Mayo grounded 
to Cayarretta, Hostetler going to third. Cramer 
singled to left and Hostetler, trying to score, fell 
fiat between third and home and was out. Cramer 
went to second on the play. Greenberg walked 
and Cullenbine singled, scoring Cramer and send- 
ing Greenberg: to second. Wyse replaced Passeau 
and York greeted him with a single, scoring 
Greenberg and sending Cullenbine to second. 
Swift drew a pass to open the eighth and Walker, 
batting for Benton, drove a double through Cavar- 
retta. Swift held up at third. Hack booted 
Hoover’s roller and Swift scored. ! Mayo singled 
to center, scoring Walker and sending Hoover 
to third. Mayo was out trying to stretch his 
single. Prim replaced Wyse. Cramer flied to 
Lowrey, Hoover scoring on the catch. Greenberg, 
with the count two and three, smashed a home 
run to left. 

The Cubs started their, scoring in the fifth when 
Livingston singled. 
when York fell 
Trucks and all hands were safe when Trucks’ 
failed to get Livingston. Hack 


singled to center, scoring Livingston and Hughes, | - 


ton greeted Bridges, on etroit, 
with a double which Greenberg touched but could 
double and” 
beat out a 
was down. Cavar= 
flied deep to Green- — 
the bases were full. 
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~ series—.263, Chicago. Most players used, one game, one club—19, De- 
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in: fifth. 714.50; commissioner’s share, $223 868.10; 
pRitied ao Yoiteon te seventh. club’s’ share, $205,717.84; each league's ' shar 
cBatted for Wyse in ninth. $205,717.84. ‘ \ 
Detroit (A.L.)...........-.---5 1000012 0—9 pate eee eae aa Php ey se a psi: 
Chicago: (N.L.) 0: .2ese0+ eee 10:0'2'0.0.0 1 0-3 | ane ee trablishes ailctime eecard fa 


Runs batted in—Cramer, Outlaw, Richards 4, | world series receipts. 
Cavarretta, York, Pafko, Mayo, Greenberg, Nichol- 
son. Two-base hits—Richards 2, Johnson, “Mayo, 
Nicholson. Thyee-base hit—Pafko. Stolen bases— 
Outlaw, Cramer. Sacrifice—Greenberg. Double- 
play—Webb, Mayo and York. Earned runs—De- 
troit 9, Chicago 3. Left’on bases—Detroit 8, Chi- 
cago 8. Bases on balls—Off Derringer 5 (Cullen- 
bine 2, Outlaw, Greenberg, York), Vandenberg 1! Hack and Outlaw walked, forcing Mayo homi 
(Greenberg), Erickson 1 (Cullenbine), Passeau_1]| Richards doubled along the left field line, scor 
(Webb), Newhouser 1 (Hughes). Struck out—By| Cramer, Cullenbine and Outlaw. Cramer singled 
Newhouser 10 (Hack, Hughes 2, Sauer, Johnson, | in the second after two were out and Greenberg 
Paiko 2, Secory, Livingston McCullough), Van-/ walked as did Cullenbine, filling the bases. Der= 
denberg 3 (Richards, Mayo, Cullenbine) Erickson | ringer walked York forcing in Cramer. Cullen= 
2 (Greenberg, York). bine walked to open the seventh, York struck ow 

Pitching summary—Ofi Borowy 3 hits, 3 rums| anq Outlaw lofted to Pafko. Richards double 
in 0 inning (none out in first); Derringer 2 hits, | to right sending Cullenbine home. With Passe: 

3 runs in 135 innings; Vandenberg 1 hit, 0 runs in| on the mound in the eighth Webb walked, ‘ 
°343 ‘innings; Erickson 2 hits, 1 run in 2 innings; | Mayo doubled to left scoring Webb. Mayo went | 
Passeau, 1 hit, 2 runs in 1 inning; Wyse 0 hit, 0run| ¢> third on Cramer’s out. Greenberg hit a ter- | 
in 1 inning. Wild pitch—Newhouser. Losing pitcher | rife liner to Lowrey in left, Mayo scoring easily 

—Borowy. : after the catch. The Cubs scored in the first in- 

Umpires—Passarella (A), plate; Conlan (N), first | ning on Johnson’s double after one was down. 
era et cane eat ee Dares (N), third | Lowrey bunted and was safe on Newhouser’s error 
ASE. ime oi, ga 231: # Cavarretta singled to right and Johnson scored. | 

Statistics—Paid attendance, 41,590; gross Te-| +, the fourth Cavarretia singled after one out and 
ceipts, $204,177; commissioner’s share, $30,625.55; scored: on! Pafko's Zollowihas ipieee ter koa 
each club’s share, $43,387.61; each league’s share, - 4 g§ trip. 0 center. Low- 
$43,387.61. rey singled in the eighth with one out and sad- i 

Seven-Game Totals—*Paid. attendance, 333,457; | vanced to third on Cavarretta’s single. Nicholson 
jgross. receipts, $1,492,454; tplayers’ share, $445,- | double scored Lowrey. a ; 
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Playing Records Broken or Tied in Series 

NEW ‘ 
Individual : ‘ 

Most putouts, third baseman, one series—12, Fewest batters facing pitcher, one game—28, 
Stan. Hack, Chicago. Claude Passeau, Chicago. : soy 
Most chances accepted, outfielder, one series— Most strikeouts by pitcher, one series—22, Hal 


26, Andy Paiko, Chicago. Newhouser, Detroit. 
; me Club toe 
Highest batting percentage of losing club, one] (Detroit 26, Chicago 25). ay 


Most runs, losing club, one series—29, Chicago. | troit and Chicago. ; 
Most bases on balls, one club, one series—33, Most players used, one game, both clubs— 
Detroit. i _ | (Detroit and Chicago, 19 each). 
Most strike-outs, one club, one series—48, Chi- Most at bats, one club, one game—48, Detroit. _ 
cago. . Most at bats, both clubs, one game—94 (Detroit 
‘Fewest left on base, one club, one game—l, De- | 48, Chicago 46). . a 
tr 


oit.. , Most pinch-hitters used, one club, 
Most runs batted in, both clubs, one series—59 | 14, Chicago. ai sort 


(Wetroit 32, Chicago 27). , Most pinch-hitters used, both clubs, on 
Most players used, one series, one club—26, aa (oniage regrets dy in): a = 
Detroit. ongest game by time—3:28 (Chi 
Most players used, one series, both clubs—51 1 troit in twelve innings). Chee 
: TIED = 
Individual > ae 


’ Most. times at bat, one game—6, Eddie Mayo, Most assists, first baseman, S—B Bua 
Rudy York, Roger Cramer, Detroit; Andy Pafko, | York, Detroit. one Serre 2 Rudy, 


Chicago. Most_assists, first baseman, ms 
“Most itines ot at, pay Feet Rost Cramer, York, Detroit. - one game—3, Rudy ‘ 
Detrott (six ee Senic). ost put-outs, outfielder, ies—24, An 
rae puns batted in, one series—8, Bill Nichol- Pafko, Chicago. one series—24, ser: 
son, Chicago. ewest hits allowed, pitcher, Cee Ha le 
Most hits, one game—4, Stan Hack, Chicago. Passeau, Chicago. z one game—t, Claude” 


Player scoring three on a two-base hit—Paul Most times used as pinch hitt a 
Richards, Detroit (first inning, seventh game). | Frank. Secory, Chicago. tter, one serles—6, 


Club a 
t 
Fewest hits, one club, one game—l, Detroit. Most two-base hits, on 
i moerh ct both clubs, one game—28 (Chicago 15, PRIOR: ee e club, one series—i 
ro _ OS' ers used, e—6 
Most runs batted in, one club, one series—32, Grbaget 4 eos elpb, one Ee 


Detroit. 4 Most pitchers used game 
paciees sacrifices, one club, one series—3, De-| (Detroit 5, Chicago 4) both bet 
‘oit. 


th Most world series lost—8, Chicago. " 


Baseball’s High Commissioner 


Senator Albert B. (Happy) Chandler of Kentucky 
was elected high commissioner of baseball (April 
24, 1945) at a meeting in Cleveland, O., after a 
five months’ est for a successor to Kenesaw 
Mountain Landis who died (Nov. 25, 1914). By 
unanimous vote of 16 major league clubs and on 
the first ballot the junior senator from the Blue 
Gress State was named for a seven-year period 
at an annual salary of $50,000. The office of high 
commissioner was established (1920) and Mr. 
Chandler is the second to hold it. S 
Mr. Chandler was born in Corydon, Ky. (July 
14, 1898). He began his baseball career as a 
eatcher in high school but switched to pitching and 
lester. played the outfield for Transylvania Col- 
lege, Lexington, Ky. |He also played ‘in semi- 
pro and organized baseball. He was with Grafton, 
N. D., in’ the Red River League (1920).. He joined 
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tended Harvard and WES 
aw Schools. He has 


tht, is 
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5 Sporting Events—World Series Records; Hall of Fame 187 
ae How Players Shared World Series Money 
ee Winnin Losing Wi 
eave. G.\Players’ ‘Share Players’ Share|| Yr. | G. Players’ hare Players’) SSmEn 
1929 | 5 |Athletics $5,620|Chi aly Cu 
Re as ’ cago......$3,782||1938 | 4 | Yankees... 8 
1800 § Athletics. 5,038|Cardinals. "536 ||1939 | 4 Yankea. SBS Rants. Reni tS {93 
Z 4,467| Athletics 3,023 ||19 7 |Reds.......:. 5,803|Tigers.,....- 3.531 
1982 | 4 5,231) Cubs. 4'244||1941 | 5 |Yankees.!!:: 5,943|/Dodgers./..) 4) 
B Rae Senators 3,020 ||1942 5 |Cardinals .... 6,192} Yankees ..... 3/351 
z "389|Tigers....... 3,354||1943 | 5 |Yankees..... 6.123|Cardinals.... 4,321 
§ F 6,545 Cubs. --. +--+ 4,198 1ad4 8 Cardinals ie 4°626|Browns...... 2;743 
nae an ee oe eae | Se eee 6,443|Cubs....... . 3,930 


~ The Tigers split their portio n of the player pool into 26 full shares and th 
rh ? 7 e Cubs in ‘ 
pee he ee 4 oe igeat ng Chea 4 = arte eo from the gate receipts Beng. cp nigeria 
; 000. A i e to a) xim: 
mlayers ever haye Sliced up for the series. x proximately, $475,714.50, The) seateia 
At “Washington Senators and St. Louis Cardinals, second place teams in their respective leagues, 


“778.95 each, and the New York Yanke 
fie ts. cake es and the Pittsburgh Pirates, fourth in their 


BASEBALL WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS—1903-1945 


a Winners Won Losers Won)| Yr. Wirners Won Losers Won 
Boston,A.L...! 5  |Pittsb’gh, N. L.. 3 1925 |Pittsb’gh, N. L 4 3 
N. ¥., NL. re|fused |play Boston, AL, 1926 }St. Tomes N.L.| 4 ‘| 3 
WNitkss, IN« dn.» s hila., A.L..... 1 1927 | N. Y., A. L..... 4 ¢ 0 
2 Chicago, A.L...| 4 |Chicago, N Ror 1928 |N. Y., A. L..... 4 Oo. 
pee O,N.b..| 4  |Detroit, 0 {/1929 |Phila,A.L....] 4 i 
8 Chicago N.L.. 4 |Detroit, A. 1 1930 |Phila., A.L.. 4 
gh, N.L.| 4 |Detroit, A 3 ||1931 |St. Louis, N 4 3 
19 racks. 2 4 |Chicago, N 1 |}1932 IN. ¥.,A.L. 4 0 
rayls » AL 4 IN. Y.N.L 2 1933 |N. ¥.,N.L. 4 ty 
a: Boston, A. L Be INe es No Lew ooo 3 1934 |St. Louis, N. 4 3 
j 3 AL 4 IN. Y.N.L 1 1935 | Detroit, A. L 4 2) 
4914 |Boston, N. L 4 |Phila. A. L 0 1936 |N. Y., A. L... 4 2 
| 1915 | Boston, A. L 4 |Phila., N. L 1 1937 |N. Y.,A.L... 4 aomkieg aaa 1 
19: 6 |Boston, A. L.. 4 |{B'klyn, N. 1 1938 |N. Y., A. L.. 4 |Chieago, N.L...| 0 
48 7 |Chicago, A. L 4 |N. Y..N.L. 2 1939 |N. Y., A. L.. 4 |Cincinnati,N.L.| 0 t 
19 8 |Boston, A. L 4 |Chicago, N. 2 1940 |Cinc., N. L..... 4 |Detroit, A. L...| 3 
i 919 cein., N. L. 5 Chicago, A. > 1941 |N. ¥.. A. L....| 4 |B’Klyn, N, Bacto 
4920 |Clevel’d, A. L 5 |B’klyn, N- 2 1942 |St. Louis, N. L. 4 IN. YA. Div... 1 
1921 sf Ming 5; IN. ¥.. AL. 3 1943 |N. Y., A.L....| 4 |St. Louis, N. L.. 1 
ana EIR EeE TS) 8 UB Be tameae | 2 lieseo, Se | 
> - at ~ dds 00 00 etrolt, A. L..- Py ° ehct 
~| 4 IN YLNL: 3 ty ‘ 
a ee WORLD SERIES RECEIPTS AND ATTENDANCE SINCE 1921 
niet wen bitrtomitiene Nisbet 
a Clubs GjAtten. | Repts. || Yr. Clubs G|Atten.| Repts. — 
o ;. a = a | —_—_———— ee 
4S DIIN. ¥., N- L.-N. Y., A. L.. 8|269,977]. $900,233]/1934/S. L., N- L.-Detr., A. L...| 7/281,510 $1,128,995 
; a9 291N. ¥., N. L.-N. Y., A. L.. 5|185,947| 605,475/|1935 Detroit, A. L.-Chic., N. L. 6|286,672| 1,173,794 
e '923|N.A¥., A. L.-N. Y., N. L..| 6 301.430|1,063,815||1936|N. Y., A. L.-N. ¥., N- L..| 6)302,924 1,304,399 
1924! 8 L.= *, N- L..} 7}283,665)1, 93,104||1937|N. Y., A. L.-N. Wi, Nal. 238,142] 1,085,994 | 
1925 , A. L. .| 7|282,848 1,182,854||1938)N. Y., A. L.-Chicago, N. L.| 4}200,833 851,166 
1926 L., ., A. L..| 7}328,051 1,207,864||1939|N.¥., A L.-Cin’nati, N. L,| 41183,849 $45,329 
“ N. ¥. ., N. L. «| 41207,105 783,217||1940/Cine., N. ..-Detroit, A. L.| 7}281, 1,322,328 
4928|N. Y.,A.L.- uis, N.L.| 4}199,072| 777,290 1941|N. Y. A_L-B’Elyn. N L..| 5|235, 1,107,762 
9] Phil., A. L.-Chic., N. L..- 51190,490| 859,494/|1942/St. Louis, N.L.-N.Y., A. L.| 5 277,101| 1,205, 
Phila,, A. L.-St. ,N.L.} 6|212,619 953.772||1943|N.¥., A-L.-St. Louis, N.L.| 5|277,312| 1,105,784 
1 St, Louis, N-L.-Phila., A-L. 7|231,567|1,030,723) |1944/St. Louis, NjL.,-St, L. A. L. 6|206,708] \ 906,122 
N. Y., A. L.-Chicago, N.L.| 4}191,998 713.377) |1945|Det., A. L-Chi, NLL. ...| 7|238,457) 1,592; 


aN, ¥, N. L-Wash., A. L..| 5]163,076| 679,365 
Seceipts for 1934, 35, 36, 37, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43 and 1945 include $100,000 each year for the broadcasting 

“sights. The War Relief and Service Fund, inc., received in 1944 $100,000 paid for the radio broad- 

_ casting privileges and the entire receipts of the sixth game. I 

Pie. x 

ae. 


Pat 


- 
¢ 


ee A 

all and Hall of | nished by the American and National Leagues, t 
N. ¥. It is an attrac- immortals of the national game. Selection of 
cted (1939) during the players for the Hall of Fame is in the hands.of 


Here is housed a dis- | the Baseball Writers’ ‘Association of America, An~ 
all souvenirs. Old | nually the membership of this group is polled for 


ies presented to many stars, 
aa aintings of many incidents, a| for election. The secon 
They are selected annually at the joint meeting of 
the Yeagues by a special committee named for this 


urpose. 
¢ Here are jhe members of the Hall of Fame: . 


— ved $35,668.43 each; the St. Louis Browns and the Brooklyn Dodgers, third in their respective 


n. Hall of Fame of Baseball i 


Are 


pl IMMORTALS . ie 
, -1930 | Walter Johnson, 1907-1927 George Sisler, 1915-19 
ae mavet Corarror ie ae Willie Keeler, 1892-1910 Tris Speaker, 1907-1928. 
ot Eddie Collins, 1906-1930 Napoleon Lajoie, 1896-1916 Honus Wagner, 1897-1917+ 
~~ You Gehrig, 1923-1939 Christy Mathewson, 1900-1916 Gy Young, 1890-1911 
"-Rogers Hornsby, 1915-1937 Babe Ruth, 1914-1935 : 
bea HONGR MEN Remedy | 
‘Adrian Anson Kk Buck Ewing ‘onnie Ma, , 
ee eh nahan / bap cere os Hugh Jennings emes O'Rourke 
- Dan _Brouthers Charies A. Comiskey Ban Johnson ..| Charles Radbourne 
MG. Bulkeley diliam O. Curamings Mike (sing) Kelly \ Wilbert. Robinson 
| Al xander Cartwright Rd Delehanty — Kenesaw M. Landis: i |) A: G. 8 aldini 
ri ee Chadwick = Hugh Duffy John J. McGraw | George Wright. 


ae eee 8 ea Ye gael } ; ’ ide 


; i ety ex" | 
| 


788 Sporting Events—Major League Baseball Standings . 
= ° 2 { 
American and National League Records in 1945. | 
AMERICAN LEAGUE \ NATIONAL LEAGUE | 
a s Ws s a is eee ne | 
Sa) cap a a a og # = & 4 
»?s 8 Fe 3 hie $5 25.8 gdus gat 
Sper ge sy 9 oe ow eh Bey § $s 
Sia ° S & ac 3 2 $ S » $$ §s 
ee 2 eusibsezsé &§ 58 
oO me aye) ee >) aie eee = | 
are 2zb6seHe S$ & 58 S6eenrz2zecesHe § gf tam 
Detroit .. 10 5 15 11 12 10 15 88 65 .575 ....|.Chic.. .. 6 14 14 11 15 21 17 98 56 .636 .- 
Wash.. 12 .. 11 8 14 14 11 17-87 67 565 114 |St.L. 16 .. 13 12°16 12 13 13 95 59 .617 3 
St. L.. .6 11 .. 15 10 13 14 12 81 70 536 6 |Bklyn 8 9 .. 12 15 13 11 19 87 67 .565 11 
N.Y.. 714 7.. 912 16 16 81 71 533 64] Pitts. 81010 .. 11 15 12 16.82 72 .532 16 
Cleve.. 11 8 1112 .. 8 1112 73 72 503 11 |N.Y.11 6 811i .. 10 16 17 78 -74 .513 19 
Chico. 10 8 8 9 1i-.. 13 12 71 78 .477 15 |Bost.. 710 9 710.. 10 14 67 85 .441 30 
Boston 12 11 8 611 9.. 14 71 83 .461 17% |Cine.. 1 91110 612.. 12 61 93 .396 37 
-. 7 510 6 610 8 .. 52 98 .347 34% |Phila. 5 9 3 6 5 810. 108 1299 52 
CLUB BATTING (Unofficial) CLUB BATTING (Unofficial) , 

: és. r. h. 2b. 3b. hr. rbi. sb. p.c. fy h. 2b. 3b. hr. rbi. sb. D.c. 

_ Chicago...150 595 1329 193 52 22544 76 .262 Chicago... 159 736 1461 222 49 57 669 73 .276 
Boston. ..157 599 1393 219 41 49 547 69 .260| St. Louis..155 767 1498 255 44 64 695 51 - 
Detroit. ..155 633 1341 216 48 76 598 61 .260 | Brooklyn..155 806 1466 255. 69 55 717 72.271 
N, Y.....152 676 1344 186 59 93 650 61 .260| Pitts..... 155 751 1427 255 55 72 690 83 .268 
Wash.....156 624 1374 191 61 27 558 110 :258 Boston -154 711 1453 228 23 99 666 86 .267 
Cleveland.147 577 1246 211 44 65 536 18 .254|N.Y..... 154 668 1435 170 36 114 618 | 35 .267 
St. Louts.. 154 597 1302 213 36 64 554 24 .249 Cinetn'tt. 154 531 1311 217 26 481 70 .249_ 

Phila......153 4991297 188 33 .32 435 28 245 | Phila .._. 1278 195 26 56 497 53 .246 
Tie Caries —St. Louis 3, Boston 3, Philadel-| Tie games —New York 2, Boston 2, Chicago 1, 
Bae BE pe Se 2, Washington 2 B Cleveland 2, | Brooklyn 1, St. Louis 1, Pittsburgh 1, t 
cago 1 } Fo 
‘CLUB FIELDING (Unofficial) CLUB FIELDING (Unofficial) 
po. &. ° ce..s dp.) ‘pe. po. a. | ©. \ dp.) Ape 
Clovelana aes Sree S907" 1547 127° 144‘ .977.[, Chicago. . ...59.00% 4200 1792 121 123 .980 > 
Se ae aie 4131 1657 144 121 1976| St. Louis....° °°... 4226 1636 138 153 1977” 
Detrolt. Ser A Ao, as 4168 1883 154 172 .975 | Cincinnati......... 4099 1831 148 136 .976 
eae ae Be. 4150 1946 165 189 .974| New York..-...... 4327 1890 169 107 97. 
Philadelphia Pesos 4138 1927 165 158 .974| Pittsburgh......... 4155 1831 180 140 971° 
ington........ 4217 1783 177 123 .971| Boston............ 4245 1782 191 154 .969 
New York......... 4069 1743 175 166 .971|Brooklyn.......... 4169 1653 231 142 .962 
GHOag jos sa cs 3975 1786 179 137 [970 Philadelphia Jeon toe 4027 1810 234 150 .968 
BATTING AVERAGES (Unofficial) BATTING AVERAGES (Unofficial) melt 
g. ab. r. h. hr.rbi. sb. pe. = 8. ab. vr. h. hr. rbi. sb. ; 
enry, Cleve... 16 4 i 2 0 O 0 .500| Starr, Pitt-chi. 13 3 0 2 0 @ 67 
Fowler, Phil. 11 18 3 8 OQ 2 = O .444]| Otero, Chicago.. 14 23 1 .9 -0) 3 cogs 
Salveson, Cleve. 19 16 3 4 1 3. QO .400/} Ulisney, Boston. 11 18 4 7 1 4, 0.389 
Appling, Chi 18 57 12 21 1 10 1 .268| Cavarretta, Chi132 498 94177 6 96 7 .355 
Lewis, Wash 9 258 42 86 2 36 1 .333| Holmes, Bost...154 636 127 224 28 116 14 1362 
Benjamin, Cle.. 14 21 1 7 O 4. 0 2333] Rebel, St. L 26 72°13 25.50 25 wie 
. Clev.. 41 137 17 44 3 2% 0 .321| Lockman, N “¥. 32.128 16 44 3 18 1 1344_ 
Lazor, Boston. -101 3 35 104 5 46 3 .311 | Garms, St. L... 74 146 23 49 0 19 @,. 

‘Potter, StL. 90 9 28 0 5 0 .311| O'Brien, Pitts:: 58 161 24 54 0 18 “0 .335. 
Stirnweiss,N.Y. 133 632 107 195 10 63 33 .309|Schemer, N. ¥.. 31 108 10 36 1 11 i 1333 | 
Cuecinello, Chi..118 403 50 124 2 47 “6 :308| Gardner, St.L:; 17 21 1 °7 O 2 06 1333. 
McBride, Bost. 100 341 40105. 1 40 2 :308| Stewart, 3.0 1 0°90 sng@eree 
Boudreau, Cle.. 97 346 50106 3 48 0 .306]| Rosen, Bklyn.. 145 606 126 197 12 71 5 .325 
Greenberg, Det. 78 271 46 83 13 60 3 .306| Saltzgaver, Pt. 17 23 38 “O° 10s 0ras 
Heath, Clev....102 370 60 113 15 60 1 .305 | Jurges, N. i 176 24 57 3 24 2 1324 | 
Dickshot, Chi..130 485 74147 4 56 17 [303 | Kurowski St. L.135 511 84 165 21100 1 333 

. Keller, N. Y.... 44 163 26 49 10 34 0 1301 | Hack, Chicago..150 596 111 192 2 43 12 (322 
Layne, Wash... 61146 23 44 1 14 © 301 | Ost’mueller, Pit. 14 28 1 9 0 4 © 321. 
Estaleila, Phil. 126 451 45134 8 49 1 :297|Lupien, Phi... 15 54 1 17 0 4 2 1315 
Moses, Chicago: 140 569 79 168 2 50 11 .295| Bergamo, St. L. 94 306 51 96 3 44 O 3a 
Schult St.L... 41 44 1 13 0 8 0 :295| Olmo Bklyn..-141 556 62174 10108 17.3 

Case, Wash. ...123 503 72148 1 32 30 :294| Sewell, Pitts... 35 64 10 20 0. 5 313 
Myatt, Wash..:133 490 81144 1 39 31 '294| Salkeld, Pitts... 95 266 44 83 15 53 1 313 
Hookett, Ohi..:105 413 47121 2 56 9 :293| Sauer, Cinc..... 31 116 18 36 5 20 2 310. 
Lopat, Chicago. 32 82 12 24 1 14 0 :293| Ott, New York.135 451 72139 21 79 1 308. 
Bagby, Clev.,...25 58 6 17 0 6 0 .293} Galan, Bklyn...152 576 114 177 9 91 10307 
Meyer, Clev....180 524 71153 7 48 1 :292 Lombardi, N.-¥.113 368 47113 19 71  0..307 
wsome, Bost.125 438 46127 1 45 7 .290| Johnson, Chi...138 556 94168 2 57 6 302 
Zardon, Wash. 54 131 13 38 0 13 3 .290 | Walker, Bklyn..154 607 102 182 8 124 5 1300 
Stephens, St 1.149 572 90 165 24 88 3 :288| Wasdell, Phil...134 500 66150 7 59 6 1300 — 
Mayo, Detroit..134 501 71 143 10 54 7 .286| Pafko, Chi..._! 144 534 85 159 12 111° 6 .298 © 
Johnson, Chi... 28 14 1 4 0 2 (© :286] Handley, Pitts.. 38 312 39 93 1 28 7 1208 
Btten, N. Y..1.152 565 78 161 18 110 2 :285| M'teagudo, Ph..112 191 24 57 0 18 2 1208 
Kuhel, Wash 142 533 33 182 2 7 i 285 Crawied, StL-Phi 86 305 41 90° 2 23 6 2905 | 
* } eforth, B 18 5 cared 
Shirley, St.L... 48 71 7 20 é 8 1 .282 | Medwick, 'NY-B 92 310 3 30 3 37 5 00 
Smith, Clev.... 21 39 2 11 © (2 0 .282'| Aderh’t, Bk-Bo. 70 162 18 47 2 17 4 (200 
Curtright Chi. 98 324 51 91 4 30 3 .281 | Ramsay, Bost... 78 138 16 40 1 12 1 200 
50 19 45 8 24 0 .281 | Fillenwater,Bo.143 513 74148 7 71 13 289 
70 148 12 74 5 -280 Blogs, FRE --144 541 81156 8108 7 [288 
P lespie, ! . 
| ee ee ee ecm ann 
x 154 634 1 te. 
ob iad fag 9228 | Honk, RE touiclds Me "tr ae “2 Tak a a 
27. 91 5 45 4 277 | Dinges, Phil’. £199 $97 46 ia 3 3 coos 
32 80 4 35 1 .277 Booker, Chl... 67 133 25 38 2 “ 
wen, nD... 24 84 ‘ 
St. 24 59 2 22 0 .276| Libke, Cine... .130 449 at 138 2 
26 58 10 16 1 -5 0 .276| Gionfriddo, Pit.122 409 74116 2 
Mackiewjez, Cl.121 364 42109 2 37 § :275 | Kiutts, Bos NY. 98 303 33 86 4 
Outlaw, Detroit.132 435 57 110 0 34 6 :274| Lowrey, Chi... 143 523. 70 148 7 
Cramer, Det...141 542 62148 6 55 3 .273 | Fox, Cine...,.. 4. 6 13 O 
Ullrich, Wash... 28 22 2 6 0 0 0 .273 Sandlock, Bk... 79 195 22 55 2 
Cullbine, C.-D..158 537, 84 146 18 92 2 .272 Clay, Cine. .... 153 656 82184 1 49 
Ross, Det.-Cle, 114 392 28 106 2 46 2 .270 "us’ann, N. Y.154 621 97174 2 43 
eget N. ¥. 48 126°°10 34 -0 14 0.1270 Verban, StL. 155 597 59 167 0 72. 
ell, Phil..:...147 566 50152 4:57 2 1269 Gustine, Pitts: “(128 478 66.134. 2 67— 


) : 
Se a na ; ‘ ee { 


3 AMERICAN AND NATIONAL LEAGUE RECORDS ( 

y IN, 1945 (Continued) 
BATTING AVERAGES (Unofficial) : BATTING AVERAGES (Unofficial) 
h. hr. rbi. sb. s ; 

0.369 


St. rife a cae os OT : 8. ab. r. 
Vv... 87 56 Williams, Chi... 59 100 16 28 


Seas 8 15 0 2. 0 .268 | Sehdie’ 
¥..1117 408 53 109 7 48 2 .267 Zimer'an, N. Yo 37°97 i ee Cee 378 
Wash... 51 150 19 40 2 19 2 .267| Workman, Bost.138 509 77 141 25 88 § ary 
Peewee A So eae Meee Mie ee ae 
: puke a7 872 $1,152 <7 Bh bo 2s Russell, Bit 3.11146 510 86 141 12 78 15 .276° 
Ark Detrolt...155 593 70 157 18 89. 4 .265 Mecart Bt. L...123 431 83 18 4 88 2 ae 
- . yell t 0 “265 | MeCorm’k, Cin.15: 
‘Grimes, N. Y...142 480 65 127 4 49 6 .265 Rucker, Ne $a 35 59 ie og io 8 a 
. ; Stevens, Bklyn. 54 201 29 55 4°29 0 1274 
: ; PITCHING RECORDS (Unofficial) 
© PITCHING RECORDS (Unoffici @ \Seup. | bbb. son 
+ j conomeaty goog at, EE a eae 
ao > ip. h.-bb. -a0. w. © 1. ic anit eas 44°65 ASS ee 
““Munerier, st. L. ees BPE, 80, we A pee | Buber, Beene a agt Joe cas Bd, Nanas 
Newhouser, De. 40 312 239 108 211 $3.4 A268 | Wright, Boston) hare go. ay ee 8) eee 
feopara, Wash. 31 216 208 3¢ 94 17 7 (708 | Vandenberg you? 7 60 2: kane 
sev 33 233 238 <6 192 2 Gee Rei | Burkhart, St. L. 218 207 68 64 18 8 1692. 
1 : ALG 2677 1 aa) 
ou agh.. -- 33 249 200 51 140 20 10 .667 Wise Chicag6., 38 8 270 EA 35 2 10 e838 
tL De 32 781 33 31 - Beer Mungo, N.Y. 26 183 161 73 101 14 - 7 .66 
el 5 3 .667 c ; 
ag 2 BR 31 86 89 a8 33 ¢ 3-667 tiace gis 34 3 Bot 35 iF 3 3 
Cleve... 9 72 50 36 60 5 3.625 Bering, BEIT” Sa466 108, (ae Sopa aes 
M, Detroit. 31 192 174 64 73 13 (8 -619| Prim Chicago... 34 165-142 23 84 13 |8 Bt 
| 44 247 227 123 106 418 12 .600] Strincevich, Pit. 36 228 234 50 67 16 19 big 
6 4 .600| Beck, Cin.-Pitts. 25 111 96 26 30 ‘8 5 1615: 
3 2 .600| Gables, Pitts... 29 139 140 46 47.11 7 tei 
13. 9 1591 | Prund, Bklyn... 15 .62 69 36 25 3 2 2600 
7 5 1583 | Derringer, Chi.- 35 214223 50 82 16 11 1593 
15 11 1577) Seats, Brooklyn. 31 122 127° 38 41 10 7 -588 
12 9 .871| Gregg, Brooklyn 42 255 222 119 132 18 13 -58t 
4 3 1571| Brewer, N.Y... 28 163 161 58 48 8 6 .571 
15 12 556 | Dockins, St. L.. 31 126 131 36 30 [8 6 -571 
3 4 7556| Hansen, N.Y... 23 93°98 28. 37 4). .3);578 
18 15 .545 | Butcher, Pitts.. 28 169 184 46 36 10 ~ 8 .556 
12 10 .545| Maglie, N.Y... 13. 84 72 22 31-5 4 1556 
14. 12.538 | Judd, Phil..... 03 73 74 40 34 5 4 .556 
7 6%538| Creel, St. Louis. 26 87 78 44 30 5 4.536 
16 14 1833 | Ostueller, Pitts. 14 81.74, 37 27° 5 4.556 
8 7 1533 | Sewell, Pitts.... 33 187 212 89 57 11 9 550 
9 8 1529 | Adams, N.Y... 65 113 110 45 39 121 19 .550 
10 9 .526| Hutchings, Bos. 57 185 173 75 931 .°7 61538 
14 13 .519| Roe, Pitts.....! 33 235 228 46 146. 14 13 .519 
13 13 500 | Voiselle, N. Y.. 41 232 249 98115 14 14 .500 
3 9 7500 | Davis, Brooklyn 24 150 170 21 36 10 10 .500 
2 -§ 7500 |.walters, Cinc... 22 168 166 51 44 10 10 -500 
2 4 500 | bes, Phil-Bos.. 29 183-219 63 20 9/ (97.500 
4 4 1500 | Karl, Phil...... 66 174 176 48 8 8 .500° 
4 4 7B00 | King, Bklyn,.,. 42111 132 46 28 5 5.500 
$ 3 500 | Emmerich.N.¥. 31 97 111, 31 26) Sa yeuaee 
‘ash.. 28 81 9 3 3.7500 | Jurisich, St. L. . 27 71) 61 42) 41, 3408 500 
Caldwell, Chi... 27 105 108 6 - 7 1462 | Chapman, Bklyn alle 
obin, Detroit.._ 14 58 61 28 15 -4 75 .444| -Phil........ 13°60 71 39 28 3. 3.500 
i 3“ . ° * = , : 
° 3m Chicago Cubs-White Sox City Series’ leas 
by Pe Winner | Won| Lost Wianer { Won | Lost Winner 
a ESS) a) Cece ee ee aN aera i | ae 
/ 4903 Tie 7 7  |\1916 WhiteSox) 4 0. \\1931. White Sox| 4 
~ 1905. Cubs 4 1936 White Sox| 5 | 0 ||1983 White Sox] 4 
1996" White Sox| 4 2 {11922 Cubs 4 3 ||1936 WhiteSox| 4 
7908 bs 4 1 ||1923 ‘White Sox| 4 2 ||1937. WhiteSox| 4 
/ igi White Sox| 4 0 ~||1924 White Sox} 4 2 ||1939 White Sox| 4 
} 4912+ WhiteSox| 4 3 . ||1925 Cubs 4 2 940 White Sox| 4 
4913 White Sox| 4 2 \|1926 WhiteSox| 4 3  ||1941 White Sox] 4 
} 1914 «White Sox} 4 3  ||1928 Cubs 4 3  |\1942° WhiteSox| 4 
. 915 White Sox 4 1 1930 Cubs 4 2 


_ *World Series. +Two tie games. : a: 
No series was played 1904, 07, 08, 10, 17, 18; 19, 20, 27, 29, 32, 34, 35, 38, 43, 44, 45. ; 


Fy ata Re RECAPITULATION uf an 
ee Won Lost Tie Games Won Games Lost | 
white Sox 19 6 1 96 62" ened 
ie ae 19 1 62 96-0 
ye a Longest Games Played in the Major Leagues 
ar NATIONAL LEAGUE—26 INNINGS, Boston,’ May 1, 1920 
ree igi ese c- =< strc see roodddDDDDFODODOD OO OO Ot Be 
RC) Reece GOO ODD ooDD0DDD000000 0001 w A 
Game called’on account of darkness after 3 hours and 50 minutes play. Bee, 
oe. ‘Batteries—Cadore and Elliott; Oeschger and Gowdy- 
Saf AMERICAN LEAGUE—24 INNINGS, Boston, Sept. 1, 1906 
espinal cc--be-eeer es a ooo ogo onog 000000 DOO Ss aie A 
MEG. lke et Sai gore € 19000000000 F000 00.0 0—1 15 1 
me of game 4 hours 47 minutes. Pree 2 
‘bs and Powers; Harris and Carrigan and Criger. i lee , 
AMERICAN LEAGUE-~24 INNINGS, Philadelphia, July 21, 7945 {i Bas 
Jae y BEAGUE edo 0010 0000C0OR 00808 08 11238 
MAT eT o> cba. * cs $91 0.0.0.0 0.0000 000 0.0 600.08 Org 16.)1 
unt of darkness, Batteries Mueller (1945 innings). : 


rs 48 Wutes; called on acco 
wilt: Ce dnispneels)s erry (11).and Kosar. 


¥ 


i 
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Major League Winners, 1904-1945 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


1939. .|Cincinnati.. .. >} 
19 


\ 2 | ; é 
3 te ’ 
; = °o| 60} Manager j=) || 
Year Winner S S'£3 5 \ 
Pe eel —— 
8 55|.636|Harris.......] 8 | 
8 3}.591|Huggins.....| 3 
8 44|.714|Hugg -} Sal 
8 53|.656|Huggins.....| 8 
i 8 He Ess 46|.693|Mack.......| 87 
fe 5 18 : .|Philadelphia.. . 52|.662|Mack.......| 87% 
.|Philadelphia... 8 : |Philadelphia .. .|107|45|.704|Mack....... Sa 
5 pledelp hie -% 8 ~.|/New York..... 47).695| McCarthy .. . 82 
. .|Bos | 8 ‘! Washington. ...| 99]53].651/Cronin......| 8 | 
om Philadelphia... §||1934, .|Detroit........ 101]53].656|Cochrane Ep | 
.|Philadelphia.. . .| 8)}1935. 93]58 A s¢ 
8|/1936 h 8. 
8/193 8 
8} 193: 8 
8} /193' om 
81|1940. 8 
8}/1941. 8 
.| 8})/1942. ‘8 
&}/1943. 8 
§||1944- 83 
&}/1945. 38 a 
wits ’ 
NATIONAL LEAGUE <i re ‘ 
g|#/ 43 3 e{el.s ae | 
Year Winner - ©|°/30| Mamager | =|| Year Winner Slo M = 
BASS AD E/siad me 
1904. .|New York.....|106/47|.693) McGraw.....| 8||1925. .| Pittsburgh. . 8 
1905. .|New York.....|105/48].686| McGraw.....| 8/}1926..|/St. Louis 3°9 
1906. .[Chicago....... 116}36].763|)Chance,..... 8||1927 8 
190 eeeee ....|107|45].704| Chance...... 8/1928 38 
1908. .|Chicago....... 95]55} 643) Chance...... §}}1929 3 4 
1909 Bitsbureh, -+»»|110]42].724| Clarke. 8}|1930 8 
1910. .}/Chicago....... 104/50}.676)Chance...... 8)}1931. & | 
1911 flew ork 19] 54). cGraw. 8}/ 1932. 8 
1912. .)New York 682) McGraw 8}/1933 & 
1913. .)New York -664) McGraw. 8}} 1934. & 
1914. .]/Boston..... '9|.615| Stallings, 8}/1935 8 
1915. .| Philadelphia -592| Moran. . 8}/1936. 8 
1916. .|Brooklyn x 610| Robinson 8}/ 1937. 8.4 
1917..)New York..... -636] McGraw.....| 8/|1938 CF 
seh 3 cared eri 7 pens Mitchell..... i rg bE er 4 8 
../Cincinnatl..... 4 Oran. - 32. . -|Cincinnati.... .|100/53).654) Me Kechnie. .| 8 
1920. .|Brooklyn......}| 93)61/.604 Ni peared -.-| 8{|1941..|Brooklyn...... 100/54|.649 parceneenee i 8 
at , |New York.....| 94/56].614) McGraw... 8}}1942..)St. Louts...... 106/48}.688 Southworth. , 8 
New York.....] 93}/61].604) McGraw. . 8}|1943..|St. Louis...... 105/49|.682)Southworth. .| 8 
: 1933. New York. 95)58}.621] McGraw. . 81/1944. ./St. Louis. ..... 105/49 tena Southworth. .| 8 
8111945... !Chicago....... 98156 6)Grimm...... $3 


1924, .|New York. ..../ 93!60/.608! McGraw... 


“ 


CHAMPION BATTERS AND THEIR AVERAGES—NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Player Club 


Zimmerman. | Chic: F Pp 
2 aa * % ‘hiladelphia. . 
ee ragee rn pitaersts Brooklya. Neal ae 30 Terry New Vouksnn 
sh [Doyle...021. 2] New, York: <<]: rep 
.|Cincinnati. .. 
...)Cincinnati. . 
..}Brooklyn.. . 
. Cincinnati... 


1944. °° 1221!) Walker..”.:11/Brooklyn. .! 
SARE 387 L oie ese ne ... Chicago. .... 


AS ete, | Fonseca. ..... Cleveland; 
Simmons. ...., Philadelphia, . 
Simmons. .....] Philadelphia. . 

Det.-Bost... : 
Philadelphia. 
New York, 


sete 


Detr 
. Washington . 


m3 o " » 
Pippantl vie Per ; ‘ may As 
Sporting Events—Player Awards; Attendance: Other Records. 791. 
aa Most Valuable Player Awards | ett. 
" NATIONAL LEAGUE AM . ee 
Club | ¥ear Player re her aha Club S 
Brooklyn | 1924—Walter Johnson. -.........+-..- Washington 


 {924—Dazzy Vance ....... 2-2-2 ee eee 
Ts Hornsby ....-.-+-+---- : 
Ey ravrel> .s.02 00655. %. 
Seerepeeeeers : Nemes. ..4y,s.bittsburen | Foag ou GEnrig: i. <5 Vo ree hee 


were ae 82.1 1928—Mickey Cochrane 
ME fo euN ’ Chicago | 1929—-No award 
1930—No award 

abs St. Louis | 1931—Lefty Grove.........++-+e+eeee- 

” philadelphia | 1932—Jimmy FOxx......-+--+++++- . 

York | 1933—Jimmy Foxx... ....--.+++++ 

St. Louis | 1934—-Mickey Cochrane 

” Shicago | 1935—Hank Greenberg... 

See LOE New York | 1936—Lou Gehrig.......- 

Og RY Ey ae St. Louis | 1937—Charley Gehringer 

RRS i Cincinnati | 1938—Jimmy_ Foxx... 

MPRILETS). .. 5-6 ve ee ee mee ‘Cincinnati | 1939—Joe DiMaggio. . 


.St. Louis 1925—-Roger Peckinpaugh............+: Washington 
Cleveland — 


McCormick.....-.....-----Cincinnati {940—Hank Greenberg Pree: 
41—Dolph Camilli .....-..----+--+++-> Brooklyn | 1941—Joe DiMaggio... ..-++++++sseereses f 
—Mort Cooper .....-..-----+---+-"-- St. Louis | 1942—Joe Gordon... ..--.-+-+rrersseerees eS 
ge anley Musial.......----.~--+++--- St. Louis | 1943—-Spurgeon Chandler........-++s-+-- New Yor 
~ 1944—Martin Marion......- + pei, sinless = St. Louis | 1944—-Hal Newhouser ...------+*-> Jreeles Detroit » 
4945—Phil Cavarretta.......-..------- “Ghicago! 1945—Hal Newhouser, .....---- +++ = sss Detroit — 
Major League Baseball. Attendance, 
Source: The Associated Press 
NATIONAL LEAGUE AMERICAN LEAGUE 
1945 1944 Change 1945 1944 Change 
4 1,064,668 618,133 + 446,475 Detroit. ........1,280,321 923,176 + ‘357,145 = 
ass: « ; 195 640,110 + 398,085 | New York......-1,014,936 789,995 + 224,941 
Pets aes 1,037,026 640.710 + 396,316 Washington..... 735,82 525,235 + 210, 585 
,398 653.912. — _30,514]| Chicago...-...-- 660,659 563,539 4 97,120 _ 
tie awe 594,207 486,851 + 107,356 Cleveland. .....- 624,628 475,272 149,356 
am 46 245.197 + 164,949 OStOL.....216e8 613,830 506,975 + 106,855 — 
.. 310,389 369,586 — 59,197 Philadelphia..... 567,52! 505,322 + 520 x 
C .. 294,790 431,297 — 136,507 | St. Louis. .....+- 4,643 508,644 — 4,001 : 
eee 005,072,819 4,178,744 +1,194,075) Totals...----- 6,002,366 4,798,158 +1,204,208 * 
- Previous Years f ; 


Previous Years 


1940—4,848,300 1943—3,698,569 1940—5, 433,391 
| 1939—5,079,400 1942—4,209,998 1939—4,270,602 
1941—5, 220,519 ' 7 


Home ‘Ran Distances in Baseball Parks 


Name of park 
a aaand § 

: pmeebe EteaIOm. «+: mares aoe 
D Mk... 2| 302| 420) 315||Brooklyn...--| ie iield. ..s-- 

Pee rae Pat Chicago. ..-.-- Ww oy 


Park.....-- 5 
e Pittsburgh .... 
Cincinnati... - 


Boston.....++ 
Philadelphia. . . 


Bahe Ruth’s Home Run Revord 


REGULAR GAMES WORLD SERIES GAMES ; 


Home Home 
nex Saeed Year, Runs Year Runs Year 
| 1932 Risa | ROUb eae Rea 6 | 1928 wna ares 
1933 34 L916 kes 0 1932... jesse a 
1934.... 22 _| 1918*..... 0 f 
1935.... 16 eae ated ccs iS Total ...+.+++ 
a f AS et os 
Bree ieee! 1028 4 Grand ot 
2 total.....06-+5 


Total 729 | 19272.---- +--+ a 
*Boston Red Sox; others, New York Yankees. ie 


i : Jimmy Foxx of the Philadelphia Athletics hit 58 
-1935, New York Yankees; home runs in 1932 and Hank GreenDele of the 
Detroit Tigers hit the same number in 1938, ' 


gio’s Record for Consecutive Hitting eye. 


» Joe DiMag 
Ree sirstracei York es for he connected in the All-Stat_game Ghuly © 
oN Peo ned center Alder er He pa I 8) but that does not count in the official. 1eague 
ae 4 raf records. His batting average for the 56 games ‘was 
1408, At the time Keeler made his record the batter — 


Wesialer gare oe eee Se ‘pat 170 

+ Se eaples dE a for a batting average — 
Oe all-time winor league record of hitting safely 
in consecutive games WAS Ee ee) eye T games: i 


Ea ard 
$1 ne sseeutive Hoi, of Wiehitain the 


. 


$ m perp One SS oe a pas oss 4 


Nationals. 


792 
Reeord of All-Star 


FIRST GAME—Chicago, July 6, 1933 


Nationals.......... A 02000—2 8 0 
Americans......... 01200100x—4.9 1 
Batteries—Hallahan, Gaencce Hubbell and - 
eae Hartnett; Gomez, Crowder, Grove and R 
erre 
Paid attendance—49,200; receipts $51,203.50 and 
$5,175 for radio rights. 


SECOND GAME—New et are 10 = 
Americans:........ : 00261 o—9 : 


" Warneke, Bae J. 
Frankhouse and Hartnett, 
Paid attendance—48,363; Pooel pia $52,982. 


THIRD Seg Gnd es Fa mae 


‘ 
7 
Americans. 3 0 
Batteries—Walker, Schumacher, Derringer, J 
Dean and J. Wilson, Hartnett; Gomez, Harder and 
Hemsley. 
Paid SeeR incics—60, 812; receipts $82,179.12. 


FOURTH GAME—Boston, ans Re 1936. 
Americans......... 0000 003 —3 7 
Nationals.......... Oe eee 000 s-4 9: 5D 

Ratteries—Grove, Rowe, Harder and R. Ferrell, 
Dickey; J. Dean, Hubbell, C. Davis, Warneke and 


Hartnett. 
ic Paid attendance—25,556; receipts $24,588.80. 


IFTH aes A a July 7, 1937 
000111000—3 13° 0 
200x—8 13 2 
Blanton, Grissom, 


0 
matecen Cd: Dean, Hubbell, 


‘Mungo, Walters and Hartnett, Mancuso; Gomez, 


Bridges, Harder and Dickey. 
Paid attendance—31,391; receipts $28,475.18 


SIXTH aR An eae ae 


Americans,........ 000 en ay ae 
Nationals .......... 1001 0020 x—4 8 0 
Batteries—Gomez, Allen, Grove and. Dickey; 
Vander Meer, W: M. Brown and Lombardi. 


Paid attendance—27,067; receipts $38,469.05. 
SEVENTH GAME—New York City, July 11, 1939 
R. 'H. E. 


Nationals.......... ool ay 0000-1 7 : 
Americans. ........ Oo0g02z210000-—3 6 
Batteries—Derringer, Lee, Fette and Eaberd: 
Ruffing, Bridges, Feller and Dickey 
Paid attendance—6z,892; receipts $75,701. 


4 GaTe GAME—St. ay Mo., July 9, 1940. 


Ci TSS Sees 0000000000 3 a 


National Yo ae 30000001 x—4 7 0 
Batteries—Rufiing, Newsom, Feller and Dickey, 
Hayes, Hemsley; eile Jad Walters, Mh adS French, 
Hubbell and Lombardi, Phélps, Dannin 
‘Paid attendance—32,373; receipts $36, 723.03. 


NINTH GAME—Detroit, Mich., July 8, We 
National 0000012205 2 
American . i 3 


Date 
1920—July 


Pitcher 


Rte eee 


Peeeee 


se eee ee 


1945—Sept. 9 


hings and allowed one hit in tenth. 


Sporting Events—All-Star Games; No-Hit Contests 


Major League No-Hit Games Since 1920 


:! |New oS ork Philadelphia Niet oh aa 


9. owler! 220002... fehiledelphtess 
*Robertson pitched a perfect. game, estat Ae first re 
ame 


5 F ¥ 


. ‘ r i 


Games, 1933-1944. 


TENTH GAME—New York rg bee pues 6, 1942 


American .......... 30000000 0—- 
Nationall.27...20.<.4% ooo000001 tt 6 I. 
Batteries—Chandler, Benton and Tebbetts; M. 


Cooper, Jom Meer, Passeau, Walters and Ww. 
Cooper, Lomba 
Paid attendance—33,694; receipts $86,102.98. 


ELEVENTH amet ce nsy oy July 13, 1943 _ 


ght) 
National. <-. -..:.2 1000001013 10, Orn 
American ......... 03101000 x—5 8 14 


Batteries—M. Cooper, Vander Meer, Sewell, 
Javery and W. Cooper, Lombardi; Leonard, New-_ | 
houser, Hughson and Early. f 

Paid attendance—31,938: receipts $65,174. 


TWELFTH Ga July 11, 1944 


(Ni 1 
American .. 91000090 0-2 6 3 4 
National .. 00004021x7 12 #1 
Batteries—Borowy, Hughson, Muncrief, New- 
houser, Newson and Hemsiey, Hayes; Walters, R Raf- 
fensberger, Sewell, Tobin and W. Cooper, Mueller. 
Paid attendance—29,589; receipts $81,275. 


{ 
{ 
‘ 
| 


The All-Star game was not played in 1945 be- 
cause of government travel restrictions. The major 
leagues used the three-day interval for seven inter- 7) 
league contests, July 9-10, in which $244,778 was Wy 
raised for the War Service Fund. Here are the facts I 
on the games: 


Place Score 

Chicago .......White Sox 5, Cubs 4 $50, 

New York.. . Yankees 7, Giants 1 50 oi8 

Cleveland “Reds 6, Indians0— - 8 

Boston ... -Red Sox 8, Braves 1 73,000 

St. Louis.......Browns 3, Cardinals 0 36,000 

Washington ...Senators 4, Dodgers 3 22,760 

Philadelphia ..Phillies 7, Athletics 6 5,000 

Totals $244,778 

Recapitulation Ww ee 

American... 000: <.. sans see cee en ee 8 sake 

National . 20... 2.2... ssn eae s alsin ei ee 


8 
spophenes attendance, 496,549; total paid attendance, 


After pee PP AS for taxes and éxpensel from 3 
the receipts, the balance from the first eight games © 
went to the Ball Players’ Benevolence sun es 
the support of indigent former players. The balan 
from the ninth game went to the United an 


ball ee oner 


the gate receipts of $81,275 there was added $25, 
. eke. for By radio rights to the game, a total « 


Clubs 


Washington-Boston A.. 
-|Chicago-Detroit A 


b 


New York-Philadelphia A 
Eg errr pas A 
St. Louis-Bos 


onesee 


3 


‘ N’ 
:|Ch A. 
: “as Louis gh 
.|Cincinnati-Brooklyn WN: 
.|New York-Cleveland <A. 
. |Cleveland-Chicago, A...... 
.|Brooklyn-Cincinnati N. 

. {St, Louis-Cincinnati 


resseaeat 


i! 
. 


do ees 


ree itched h: 
****Opening game of om it i age 


mt 
- 


‘Sporting Events—Minor Leage Winners and Averages 
Minor League Pennant Winners in 1945 


INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE : AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 


I 


ho] 
| 2 sich : 
> oH | b=} = Pa 
= ore | C) Sirs S zl oe ‘ 
@|\le/siol.| 8! S| a gl 8lei_|al |o)3 a 
fiZieie 2) 5) 3} | o B| SiS13/8 a| 
2 ¢ misi5! 2 a|a|> o|° ® 
$/8/s] $8] 3) 4\¢) Q a/b /s/8ig)e\8 ° 
B/E /E12| f/S/£) 38/3) 3 & Beis |™(elelels) igi g § 
® ; eo = o/eiaji el 4\s a 
Si2 Rial sjaja xe iala | 0 = S\2\e/E 2 \4|S/F/ 5) a | © 
5/12110}14/12/16 16.95/58 |.621]. Milwaukee 12\19{13\15 |11 (15/1593 61|.604|. .., 
oe 17 16/12 1289)64|.582| 6 Indianapolis. |10|. .|12|10}12 }18 16/12 90 63588 214 
12 13 9)18 1485 67 "559| 9146 | Louisville... |10/10). . 15/12 |12/12/13 84/70|.545) 9 
5] 9}. . {12/16/13 1380/73/.523|15 | St. Paul. - 9|12| 7). .|11|14|10|12 75|76|.497| 64 
6|12110}. .|12] 9 14/71/82 ).464| Minneapolis.| 7|10|10|11). . | 9|11|14 72/81).471)20 % 
6/13} 6| 9|..|11| 964/89).418\31 | Toledo. _... 11| 4/10} 8]i2|. . |11)13.69|84).451/23 74 
6} 41 S{13|iil..|1264/89).418/31 | Kansas City) 7) 5/10)10/11)11), . 1165 86).430/26 4 
8 i0|.-164/901.416|3114 | Columbus... | 7/10/ 9] 91 81 9111 _ .|63/90|.41212944 
League attendance, 1,493,702 League attendance, 1,618,828 
4 BATTING AVERAGES (unofficial) BATTING AVERAGES (unofficial) 
Player—Team g. ab. ft; h, rbi. pct. _ Player—Team ¢$. ab, +. hb, rbi. pct. 
A eee 18 19 | lick, Milwaukee....-- 141 575 89 215 92 .374 5 : 
oo Tiart, 86. Paw. oj. J. <> 38 136 36 50 46 .368~ PD 
Jeal, Louisville......-- 38 88 15 32 16 .364 
Cooney, Kansas City... 27 108 -20 a7 9.342 
Walters, Louisville. ...- 31 94 17° 32 19 .340 
W. Nowak, Kan. City.. 116 425 62 143 80 .336 
Mack, Indianapolis..... 80 277 56 93 46 .336 
Serafini, Kansas City... 97 260 36 87 43.335 
Pike, Indianapolis.....- 22 72 10 24 15 .333 
H. Nowak, Minneapolis. 150 72 .329 
Bucha, Columbus. . 119 47.328 
Sabol, Kansas City. 41 1328 
Mazar, Columbus. . 1 8 20 (5 .328 
Wentzel, Indianapolis... 154 574 102 184 108 .321 
Biggs, Milwaukee...... 135 513 93 164 69 .320 
Jiminez, Ind........--- 47 75 7 24 19 .320 
ren, Toledo. ...----- 128 468 81 149 49 .318 
‘ance, Milwaukee. ...- 152 564 94 179 106 317 
Reinhart, Toledo.....-- 138 507 69 160 52-3316 
necke, N m Kimball, St. Paul....-. 148 505 101 159 95 315 
den, Montreal.... Schoend’st, St. Paul... . 127 432 61136 48 315 
omb, Buffalo 8 ‘ Parks, Indianapolis...., 131 510 104 160 68 .314 
Bochester Polly, Toledo....------» 118 379 65119 65 314 
mn 2 2 Corona, Toledo. ..... => 95 336 59 105 48 .313 © 
_ Nichols, oe : Barna, Minneapolis. . ~. 132 421 106 130 96 .309 
Aierkowicz, Buffalo... . 91. Danneker, Minneapolis. 142 535 94 165 76 .308 
os 
D ‘Baltimore S Chapman, St. Paul..... 124-438 |55 135 80 308 
eaton, Buffalo 1 5 Denning, Milwaukee. . - 143 483 84 148 91 .306 
gton, Jersey City Rosenthal, Milwaukee.. 74 954 47 77 40 .303- 
Syracuse.....--- 13 Miller, Toledo....-.--- 4 AG Tle ko ee .302 
Durheim, Indianapolis.. 21 20 3.6 2 .300 
sed PITCHERS’ RECORDS (unofficial) ~ 
ie, Buffalo.....- amok 2S FAD. o Pitcher—Team &: ip. W. 1. pct. 
Buffalo.....--- 127 470 83 141 109 .300 Wallace, India peau aan. 2 an 17 3 pale 
endrickson, waukee.... ees 
PITCHERS’ RECORDS (unofficial) W. Davis, Milwaukee... .--- 110 15 4 .789 
é. ip. w. 1. pet. Durheim, Indianapolis.....- 2t ae 3.727 
Bea ain 10 64 5 1 .833 | Wright, Indianapolis....... 20 145 13. 5 .722 
3 786 | Simonds, Louisville... .....-- 9116 13 5.722. 
76. z, Milwaukee...-.--- 27 226 19 8 .704 
6 [727 | Callahan, Louisville. .....-- 29 147 10 5 .667 
2 °714 | Jiminez, Indianapols..----- 39 160 11 6 .647 
11 .694 | Nitcholas, St. Paul..------- 22 143 11 ° 6 .647 
9 1679 | Clark, Louisville... ..----+- 23 125 11 6 .647 
7 1667 | Lucier, Minneapolis...--.-- 22 106 9 5 .643 
7 (667 | Sunkel, St. Paul... .-----+- 28 170. 13 8 .619 
3 24135 8 5 .615: 
Zi. 14. 87.8 5 615 
1 45 186 15 10 .600 
29 186. 15- 10 .600 
33 182 12 . 8 .600 
18 73 6 4.600 
15 104 7 5 -583 
290 185 12 9 571) 
39 173 12 9 .571 
20 104 8 6 .571 


= oe 
WWOAOOH eH POM AOC 


4 .571 


1934—Cumberland, Md. 
1935—Gastonia, N. C 


; P 1933—Chicago, Ill. ‘ 
‘OTHER NATIONAL 


. B  Lameaster _ Lancaster 
Norfolk Portsmouth 
Danville Danville 
Kin port Kingsport 
~ %nddletown Zanesville 
. Batavia> ¢ . Batavia 


CLEVELAND BUCKEYES WI 
TITLE 


| (Pa.) Grays, 5-0, Sept. : 
win r 
éhampionsh'p. 


nm 


ot) 2 PENNANT WINNERS 1936-—-Spartanbure, % co. | 1943—Minneapolis, 
oe ; Play-off | 1937—Lynn, Mass, 
i Wi 1938-—San Diego. Calif. 1y45—Shelby, N. © 
Class Wifanta Nin ner | 1930_Oinaha, Neb. 
Utica Albany 


American Legion Junior 


Baseball World Champions 


1940—Albemarle, 
1941—San Diego. 
1942—Los Angeles. Calif. 

is,Min=. ~ 
4944—Cincinnati, O. 


N.C. 
Calif. 


me 


‘ 
he C Buckeyes blanked the Homestead 
The Cleveland Bey 0, 1945, in Philadelphia to 


N 1945. NEGRO © 


their fourth straight” Negro World baseball - 


© Newark .........-... 00 


Pe 
a 
bo 

im 


1935 Bismarck, N. D 


1936 Duncan (Okla.) Halliburton Cementers Buford (Ga.) Bona Allen: 
, 1937 Enid (Okla.) Eason Oilers Buford §a2:} Bona Allens 
1938 Buford (Ga.) Bona Allens Enid (Okla.) Eason Oilers 
1939 Duncan (Okla.) Halliburton Cementers Mt. Pleasant (‘Tex.) Cubs 
.1940 Enid ota Champlin Refiners Mt. Pleasant rex} Cubs 7 
1941 Enid (Okla.) Champlin Refiners Waco (Tex.) Dons aol 
1942 Wichita (Kas.) Boeing Bombers | ’ Waco (Tex.) Dons “ 
1943 Camp Wheeler (Ga.) Spokes Enid ede ds Army Air Field 
1944 Sherman Field (Kas.) Fliers Enid (Okla.) Army Air Field 
1945 Enid (Okla.) Army Air Field Orlando (Fla.) Army Air Field 
N eee 


Brooklyn, of the National League, has a con- 


‘¢ i 
Y 


794 me Sporting Events—Minor Leagues; 


PACIFIC COAST LEAGUE \ Vezelich, San Diego 


T O'Neil, Portland. . 164 587 
ie) 5 Patchett, Seattle... : 
6 2 fa = Suhr, San Francisco z 
2/3 Og 4 Finley, Seattle . 86 
= el g SI) 31 6 & | Mailho, San Francisco.. 149 4 
elelgifisizigig > Shone, Portland....... 158 6 
) st 3) se] 3/4 2} ® | Sprinz, San Francisco... 107 
Ele Sl elZla sie] AB) Demaree, Portland..... 136 
Sl 3igialslalolei2|/s| 8] Uhalt, San Francisco..: 145 
ElalnlalOlalslzZiel}/ala|o Handley, Sacramento... 176 70 
foxes a Sanders, San Francisco.. 107 
Portland... |: . /15/12)14/16|18}13/24/112) 68).622|.... | Moran, Hollywood..... 169 
Sas teas re o 13 ee 12 es Be fe - be gies wn” Laundrum, Sacramento. 158 618 186 
acento. . ite ) , ; 
S, Fran’co|11|12|i4|. .{18|11/17|13| 96| 87|.525|1734 | prox LTGHERS’ RECORDS (anofiicial) 
Oakland. .|11/14/10]11). -|16]11/17 93|.492/23'4 | Beasley. Sacramento oie 
S$. Diego. | 7| 9/17/14]12]. .]11|12] 82|101|.448/3114 | porpin Seattle...) lle 3 
» L, Angeles|13| 7/10] 9/1014). .|13] 76|107).415|37%4 | nrooay. Portland... ....... 010 5 
Hollyw'd.| 4) 9! 9! 810117116". .1_73'110'.39914074 | Demoran, Seattle. ..2 2122252251 10 
League attendance, 2,919,470 Joyce, San Francisco........... 1i 
BATTING AVERAGES (unofficial) Mann, Oakland .'.)... 35.25.05 aap 8 
‘Player—Team ¢. ab. h. hr. rbi. pet. | Mossor, Portland.............. 7 
White, Sacramento..... 177 688 244 1 88 .355 | Pulford, Portland.............. il 
~-Moore,-Los Angeles.... 71 65 23 4 26 .354} Cohen, Portland............... 8 
Thompson, San Diegeo. 126 345 120 1 25 .348 | Ehrman, San Francisco......... 4 
Enos, San Francisco.... 96 286 99 5 56 .346| Fletcher, Sacramento ........... 
, Otero, Los Angeles..... 84,302 104 ~°0.,23 .344 | Liska, Portland, .. v2)... liee 
| Russell, Los Angeles... ..153 538 184 14 89 .342| Helser, Portland............... 
Hawkins, Oakland..... T14 309 136 5 65 .341 | Eaves, San Diego.............. 
\ MeDonald, Seattle..... 151 552 184 1 67 .333 | Seward, San Francisco.......... 
Mandish, Sacramento... 140 471157 4 92 .333 | Cj Adams, Los Angeles......... 
G. Stewart, Oakland... 174 594 196 1 84 .330 | Brillheart, San Diego........... 
Scarsella, Oakland. .... 139 502 165 10 78 .329 | Dumier, San Diego. ... Ae 
nee Los Angeles.... 149 519 169 8 69 .326 | Osborn, Los Angeles 
-. Boken, San Diego...... 68 234 76 8 55 .325 | Stromme, Oakland 
- Dobbins, Seattle....... 147 476 154 1 61 .324| Fischer, Seattle, . . 
E. Stewart, Hollywood. 63 250 81 0 34 .324/| Pintar, Sacrament 
Gyselman, San Diego . 154 575 185 2 72 .322/| C. Johnson, Seattle. 
Barton, Portland....... 144 509 162 6 76 .318 | Elliott, Seattle...... F a 
Fausett, Hollywood. ... 167 644 204 2 60 .317 | Knowles, San Diego....-.,.... 
DeWeese, Oakland... .. 100 384 115 4 55 .316 | Palica, Seattle...5............. 
Owen, Portland........ 163 566 178 1 75 .314 | McCarthy, Sacramento......... 
Zipay, Sacramento..... 109 426 133 O 83 .312]| Tising, Portland............... 
Criscola, San Diego. ... 180 639 214 1 56 .311 | Gilmore, Oakland.............. 
Krause, Hollywood..... 62 135 42 2 19 .311 | Miskasek, Hollywood,...,...... 
Novikoff, Los Angeles... 101 390 121 9 52 .310 | Orella, San Francisco........... 
Martin, San Diego..... B30 SY 30% “315 309 — Mayes; Oakland: a_. 3. eee 


Louisville Wins 1945 Little World Series 


First game, Newatk, NJ J., Oct 8 (night); at- Fourth game, Louisville, Ky., Oct. 
tendance, 14,586. fattendance, 14,586. 


R 

CEG C7 2 Cs Sees 0002200004 9 2] Newark .....:...... 
O10 1000—2 6. 2 Rea we: 
- Batteries—Diehl and Walters; Moore, (4), Farmer 
(1), Maldovan (2), Makosky (2) and Steinecke. 
Losing pitcher, Moore. . is), 

Second game, Newark, N. J., Oct. 9 (night); at- l Losing pitcher, Callahan, 
tendance, 5,646. Fifth game, Louisville, Ky., Oct. 13 ¢ 
R H_ E} attendance, 6,605. ne 
Louisville ..... 200001000025 9 6 eee 
Newark ........20100000000—3 2 2] Newark ........... 1000002025 8 
Batteries—Cecil (10), Kimberlin (1) and Walters; | Louisville ........... 200010000—-3 9 


‘.) 


Drews (1028), Makosky (43) and Von Grofski. Batteries—Drews and Von Grofski; Dieh} 


eed pite. sit ae’ Siena Tit nt) Walters. 
rd game, Newark, N. J., nig 3 Sixth game—Louisvill ‘ : 14; e 
attendance, 8,339. 882. SING: E> Oe 


R 
Louisville ......... 001200 I= 58 p13 A VSR NeWOrk © dcp. cue 01 
ner Meat lea 78 tad ve Al 3 bx Page hes eos eae ee 00 een 4 
‘Batteries-—-Terry an alters; iller 1G), atteries.Garbett (6), Farm e 
Farmer (233) and Von Grofski. Losing pitcher, | two in eighth), Grakoak? (2) snd Wee eae sk 
Hiller. Anske; Cecil and Walters. Losing pitcher, Fa 
oe ae a st le ee as 


National Non-Professional Baseball Champions 
‘Year ‘ Champion ' 


Row 


Runner- 
Dunean (Okla.) Halliburton Cementers 


four-sport star and All-America halfback for the 
University of California in Los Angeles, was 
signed as a baseball player- by Montreal-of the 
International League, an organization in which 


trolling interest. Announcement of the signing 
of the first Negro baseball player for organized 
baseball, was made‘ by Branch Rickey, president 
and part owner of the Dodgers. Robinson, 26 
years old, played with the Kansas City Monarchs 
in 1945 and hit better than .340. The Dodger 
Club announced that Robinson had been scouted 
and had been signed on his merits asa player. | 

Robinson was born in Cairo, Ga., Jan. 31, 1919, | 1 
and was taken to Pasadena, Calif., by his family at 


oa Boxing Champions by Classes 


“Heavyweight (over 175 lbs.)....- Bet « ieee X 
_Light-Heavyweight (175 Ibs.). 

dleweight (160 Ibs.).....--.-.- = 
Tweight (147 lbs.).....-----++--025 2005 
tweight (135 Ibs.).......-.----+++e+0°> 
Featherweight (126 lbs.)......-----++-+--> 
Bantamweight (118 Ibs.).....-------+++-+-*- 
Flyweight (112 lbs.)......------+-22 sth erre 


HEAVYWEIGHTS 
John L. Sullivan (A) 
James J. Corbett (B) 
Robert Fitzsimmons 
James J. Jeffries* 

- Tommy Burns 
Jack Johnson 
Jess Willar: 


Ts 
loned 


LIGHT HEAVYWEIGHTS 
George Ppt aes 


tzsimmons 
| Philadelphia Jack o’Brien 
’ Tommy ‘Burns 
pionsh: 
Jack Li 
. fight under it 
Battling Levinsky 
Georges Carpentier 


‘A) London 
First 


‘Tommy 
Jimmy Slattery 
Maxey Rosenbloom 


Association Athletic Commission 

Joe Louis Joe Louis 
...Gus Lesnevich Gus Lesnevich 
..Tony Zale Tony Zale 


meas of Queensbury Champion. 
title. : 


y (did not claim cham- 
A 
Dillon claimed title but did not 


V 


val 


% 
National Boxing New York State 


Fred Cochrane 

Bob Montgomery 

William Papalee (Willie Pepp) 
Manuel Ortiz 

Jackie Patterson 


® 


Fred Cochrane 
Ike Williams 
Sal Bartolo 
Manuel Ortiz 
Jackie Patterson 


Ring Champions of the Past 


Pete Latzo : 

Joe Dundee - 

Jackie Fields : 

Jackie Fields, Jack Thompson, Tommy, 
Freeman 

Freeman, Thompson, Lou Brouillard 

Jackie Fields : 

Young Corbett, Jimmy McLarnin 

Barney Ross, Jimmy McLarnin 

Jimmy McLarnin, Barney Ross 

Barney Ross 


1926 
1927-1928 
1929 


1935 
1936-1938 


Max Schme 1938-1939 Henry Armstron, 
sock a, 1940 Fritz Zivic - 

Sag c iad 1941-1944 Fred Cochrane i 
James J. Braddock LIGHTWEIGHTS : 
Jce Louis 1901-1908 Joe Gans \ 

Prize Ring (bare knuckle champion). ee re ares 


Willie Ritchie 
Freddie Welsh 
Benny Leonard* 
Jimmy Goodrich 
Sammy Mandell 
Al Singer, Tony Canzoneri ‘ 
Tony Canzoneri : 
Barney Ross* < 
Tony Canzoneri 
Tony Canzoneri, Lou Ambers 
Lou Ambers 
Henry Armstrong { 
Lou Ambers ; 
Lew Jenkins 
Sammy Angott 
S. Angott-J. Zurita 
5 Ike Williams 
*Abandoned title. 

FEATHERWEIGHTS 
George Dixon (A) 
Terry McGovern 
Young Corbett 
Tommy Sullivan 
Abe Attell 
Johnny Kilbane 
Johnny Kilbane, 


1912-1914 
1914-1917 
1917-1924 


1925 , Rocky Kansas 
ee 


1892-1899 
1899-1901 
1901-1904 
1904-1908 
1908-1911 
1911-1922 
1923 


Eugene Criqui, Johnny 
> : y 


. Bob Olin 
1938 John Henry Lewis* Dundee 
aoe oases 1925 997° Heid aplan* gly, 
LS lg Lesnevich 1927 Benny Bass 
bandoned title. 1 eae pouy Canzone Andre Routis ; 
= ue 929- . Battalino 
| _MIDDLEWEIGHTS 1932-1934 ‘Fied Miller, Peter Sarron, Kid Choco- 
: R ate 
“tl Sraniey Ketchel, Billy Papke 1934 Baby Arizmendi 
Ketchel 2 937 Pp. Sarron, Henry Armstrong* 
by Billy Papke, Frank Send ee ee lime ge tees ; 
cGoor an a a rn 
oon oe 1941 Richie Lemos, Jackie Wilson 


George Chip 
McCoy 
» Mike O'Dowd 
Johny Wilson 
Harry Greb 
Flowers, 
Walk 


Mickey Walker 
er* 


Babe Risko 
ed Steele 


1944 Tony, Zale 
ndoned title. 


Ferns, Matty Matthews 
Mat be Fe 


ae 
atty| 
Joe, Walcott. waloatt, Honey Melody 


Jackie Wilson 
Jackie Wilson, Jackie Callura, Phil Ter- 
ranova ; 
1944 P, Terranova—Sal Bartolo 
(A) Claim disputed. 
BANTAMWEIGHTS 
Terry McGovern* 
Harry Forbes 
Frankie Neil 
No recognized champion i 
Johnny. Coulon < 
Kid Williams, Johnny Ertle 
Pete Herman 
Joe Lynch 
Pete Herman, Johnny Buff 
Johnny Buff, Joe Lynch 
Joe Lynch F 
‘Abe Goldstein, Eddie Martin , 
Eddie Martin, Charley (Phil) Rosenberg 
Charley (Phil) Rosenberg 


-1921 Several claimants 
me a disguise: Sixto Escobar leading claim- 
wae Sahn 
Manuel Ortiz, 


2-1944 
19pandoned title, 


——————<<— 


796 
7 1934 

July | 4—Jack Kracken, Chicago.......-K.O. 
July 11—Willie Davies, Chicago........ KO. 
July 29—Larry Udell, Chicago......... K.O. 
po 13—Jack Kranz, Chicago........ ..Won 

27—Buck Byerett. Chicago........ K.O. 
Bent. 11—Otto Borehuk, Detroit. .K.O. 


° 

i=] 

_ 
OWHNWDOHNMONwWH 


Sept. Ge ee hi Wiater, Chicago 3 
Oct. 24— y kes, Chicago... .K.O. 
Oct. 30 Jack O'Dowd, Detroit - .K.O. 
Nov. 14—Stanley Poreda, Chicago K.O. 
Nov. 30—Charley Massera, Chicago.....K.O.  ~ 
Dec. 14—Lee Ramage, Chicago......... K.O. 
1935 
Jan. 4—Patsy Perroni, Detroit......... 10 
Jan. 11—Hans Birkie, Pittsburgh . 4 10 
Feb. 21—Lee Ramage, Los Angeles ‘ 2 
Mar. 8—Red Barry, San Francisco..,..K.O. 3 
Mar. 29—Natie Brown, Detroit......... Won 10 
Apr. 12—Roy Lazaer, Chicago......... K.O. 3 
Apr. 22—Biff Bennett, Dayton, O....... K.O. 1 
Apr. 25—koscoe Toles, Flint, Mich. .K.O. 6 
fay 3—Willie Davies, Peoria, Il. .K.O. 2 
- May 7—Gene Stanton, K’!’m’ 700, Mich. K.O. 3 
June 25—Primo Carnera, New York.....K.O. 6 
Aug. 7—-King Levinsky, Chicago. ..... - K.O. 1 
Sept. 24—Max Baer, New York......... K.O. 4 
ec, 13—Pauiino Uzcudun, N.Y. C..... K.O. 4 


‘Mitchell, 


_ Palmer, 4 rounds 


1936 


Jan. 17—Charley Retzlaff, Chicago.....K.O. 1 
Jume 19—Max Schmeling, New York....K.O, by 12 
Aug. 17—Jack Sharkey, New York...... K.O. 3 
Sept. 22—Al Ettore, Philadelphia. ....... K.O. 5 
Oct. . 9—Jorge Brescia, New York...... K.O. 3 
Dee. "14—Eddie Simms, Cleveland....... K.O. 1 


Recapitulations—Bouts, 57; knockouts, 49; won, 7; knocked out by, 
Joe Louis—Joseph Louis Barrow—whose fists have won for him $2. "283, 784 in the boxing shi ‘cine 
the United States Army (Jan. 12, 1942) at Governors Island, New York’ and was discharged from ¢ 
given first award in Negro Hall of Fame at Philadelphia 
Louis signed on Oct. 15, to fight Billy Conn for World’ sHeavyweight champ aeue in Ne 
Leuis was born (May 13, 1914) near Le 


HISTORY OF HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPIONSHIP BOUTS 


Army on Oct. 1, 1945. He was 


Conn signed for. bout three days later. 


“1889—July _8—John L, Sullivan beat Jake Kil- 


‘ rain, 76 rounds, Richbourg, Miss. (Last champion- 


ship bare rue le bout.) 


-*1892—-Sept. 7—James J. Corbett defeated John 
ae sy ita 21 rounds, New Orleans. (Used big 
gioves 


1894—Jan. 25—James J. Corbett beat Charley 
3 rounds, Jacksonville, Fla. 


*1891—March 17—Bob Fitzsimmons defeated 


” James J. Corbett, 14 rounds, Carson City, Nev 


*1899—June 9—James J. Jeffries beat Bob "Pitz 
BEOEROnS 11 rounds, Coney Island, N. Y. 
1899—Nov. 3—James J. poraiee beat Tom Shar- 
key, 25 rounds, Coney Island, Y. 
990—James J. Jeffries Lguesed out aes J. 
corer 23 rounds, May 11, Coney Island, 
—July ames J. Jeffries ea ‘out 
Bob Siiteserdons, 8 rounds, San Francisco, Cal. 
1903—Aug. 14-aJames J. Jeffries knocked out 
James J. Corbett, 10 rounds, San Francisco. Cal. 
1904—Aug. 26—James J. Jeffries knocked out 
Jack Munroe, 2 rounds, San Francisco, Cal. 
1905—James J. Jeffries retired, July 3 Marvin 
Hart. Knocked out Jack Root, 12 rounds, Reno 
Jeffries refereed and presented the title to the 
victor, Jack O’Brien also claimed the title. 
1906—Feb. 23—Tommy Burns defeated Marvin 
Hart 20 rounds, Los Angeles, Cal. 
- 1907—May $—Tommy Burns defeated Jack 


‘ roy Brien, 20 rounds, Los Angeles, 


Cal. 
1907—July 4—Tommy Burns defeated Bill Squires, 
1 a Colma, Cal. 
Dec. 2—Tommy Burns defeated Gunner 
More 10 rounds, London. 
190: b. 10—Tommy Burns defeated Jack 
London. 
1908—March 17—Tommy Burns defeated Jem 
Roche, 1 round, Dublin. 
1908—April 18—Tommy Burns defeated Jewey 
eo 5 rounds, Paris. 
8—June 13—Tommy Burns defeated Bill 
Saes, 8 rounds, Paris. 
1908—Aug. 24—Tommy Burns defeated Bill 
Set, i pend Sydney, New South Wales 
1908—' eire 2—Tommy Burns defeated Bill Lang, 
2 peas, et alan <n ere tg 7 as 
*1908—D. ack Johnson si e ‘omm: 
Burns, 14 rounds, Sydney, Australia. 5 ‘olice halted 
con! 


1909—May 19—Jack Johnson and Jack O’B: ‘ 
6 rounds, draw, Philadelphia. Jose 

1909-—June 36—Jack Johnson and Tony Ross, 6 
mite au? ceri Pittsburgh, Pa. 


16—Jack Johnson knocked out Stanley 


Ketchell, 12 rounds,Colma, Cal. 

1909—Sept, 9—Jack. Johnson and Al eptman. 
10. rounds, no decision, San Francis 

1910—-July’: 4—Jacles Ji 
Jeffries, 15 xopnne Reno, ey. 


from: retirement). Sroneist Gis ook 


Sporting Events—Joe Louis’ Record; Heavyweight ‘History eee : } 
Joe Louis and His Record in 57 Ring Contests 


on pheeed out Jim 
Jefiries came back 


1937 ; tt 
Jan. 11—Staniey Ketchell, Buffato... ees .K.O. 
Jan. 27—Bob Pastor, New York.. oo Wi 
Feb. 17—Natile Brown, Kansas City 
*June 22—James J. Braddock, Chteaeo SoS oO. 


Aug. 30—Tommy Farr, New York. . “Won bene 
1938 Uae. 
Feb. 23—Nathan Mann, New Bore Os 29 
Apr. 1—Harry Thomas, Chieago...... {Oe 
June 22—Max Schmeling. New 7 works .K.O. 
1939 
Jan. 25—John Henry Lewis, New York. K. oO. 
Apr. 17—Jack Roper , Los Angeles... . -O. 
June 27—Tony Galento, New York. .K.O. 
Sept. 20—Bob Pastor, Detroit...... Lo aes 
"1940 g 
Feb. _9—Arturo Godoy, New York.....Won 16 
Mar. 29—Johnny Paycheck, New York ..K.O. 


20—Arturo Godoy, New York.....K.Q. 
. .16—Al MeCoy, Boston,..........B.O. 


1941 y 


Jan. 3i—Red Burman, New York... K.o. - 
Feb. 17—Gus Dorzazio, Philadelphia. ..K.O. 
Mar. 21—Abe Simon, Detroit....... Se 
Apr. 8—Tony Musto, St. Louis. K.G.. 
May 23—Buddy Baer, Washington K.O. 
June 18—Billy Conn, New York. K.O. 
Sept. 29—Lou Nova, New York... -K.@F2 
1942 tog 
Jan. 9—Buddy Baer, New gy 
Mar. 27—Abe Simon, New York. 


Oct. 8' 
gton, Ala. : y 


1912—July 4—Jack Johnson won on whe 
Jim Flynn, 9 rounds, Las Vegas, No ‘M., (con! 
septs Nove 28 Jack ocked 

— Nov. ack Johnson kni ‘ 

Spaul, 2 rounds, Paris out Ane 

1913—Dec. bahoks Johnson and Jim John ; 
10 rounds, draw, Paris. 

1914—June 27—Jack Johnson _won from 
Mgrs Apel bdess Willard ki 

ess art nock 
So pounds Havana, Cuba. » mA birt 
arch 25—Jess Willard and Frank 

10 rounds (no decision), New York City. Mo 
* *1919—July 4—Jack Dempsey knocked out Je 
Willard, Toledo, O. (Willard failed to answer b 


oe 
ep mpse) knock 
— 3 ee aoe Harbor, Mich fa out Bi 
i— Dec. acl empsey kn rs 
Brennan, 12 rounds, New York Ci ty. eked out E 
1921—July 2—Jack De ‘ 
Girbenties. 4 rounds, Boyle’s Thirty Acres 
y, N. # 
1923—July 4—Jack Dempsey won on ints 
nag orate a See aa 
ep a empse ock 
nie 2 Rae a New York City. = out | 
23—Gene Tunney beat Jack 1 D 
pe 1 Sto decision, Philadelphia. 
1927—Sept. 22—Gene Tunne 
10 rounds, Rietiaionys Chicago. ‘ 
1928—July 26—Gene Tunney kno 


Heeney, 11 rounds, Yankee Stadium “Ney 


he rae ager shortly 


after 
oi =" the ring pats: 


his” ret 
ohana 12—Max Schme’ 
feated Jack Sharkey, brett in four vous by 
Sharkey fouled Schmeli ng in a ound 
generally considered to have i aleea hs, 
tion of a_successor to Gene Tunney, | ‘ 
*1932—June 21—Jack Sharkey defeated 
Schmelin| , 15 rounds, decision, New York ¢ 
*1933—June 29—Primo Carnera knock: . 
Sharkey, six rounds, New ¥ork City. ant 
a RoE ca, ae Baer knocked 0 
arnera, eleven roun New York 
nf ee 1 sears J. Bradd so de 
ax Bear rounds, 7 d 
decision.) ew York City. (Ju¢ 
9: lune 22-*Joe Louis knocked : 
Braddock, 8 rounds, Chicago. ! ye 
1937—Aug. 30—Joe Louis defeated ' 
15 rounds (Judge's decision), New. York 
1938—Feb. 23—Joe Louis knock 
Mann, 3 rounds, New York City. 
Tuomas. 870 1—Joe Louis knoe 
Themes. pounds, New York City. 
2—Joe Louis 


ee ‘one. round, New York ci 


ee ies ek ae 


1939—January 25—Joe Louis knocked out John 
t. Lewis, i round, New York City. 
1939—April 17—Joe Louis knocked out Jack 
, 1 round, Los Angeles. 2 
1939—June 28—Joe Louis knocked out Tony Ga- 
to, 4 rounds, New York City. 
+4 ptember 20—Joe Louis knocked out Bob 
Pastor, # rounds, Detroit, Mich. 
4940—February 9—Joe Louis defeated Arturo 
Godoy in fifteen-round bout by decision, New York 


3940—March 29—Joe Louis knocked out Johnny 
eck, 2 rounds, New York City. 
Z une 20—Joe Louis knocked cut Arturo 
Godoy, 8 rounds, New York City. 
- 4940—Dec. 16—Joe Louis knocked out Al McCoy, 
6 rounds, Boston. 


———$—$—_ -—— 
- * Bitle changed hands. 


public prints and the Almanac assumes no 
Rds. 


Place 


Sporting Events—Boxing Results 
ee ee a 
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i91—Jan. 31—Joe Louis knocked out Red 
Burman, 5 rounds, New York City. 

1941—Feb. 17—Joe Louis knocked out Gus 
Dorazio, 2 rounds, Philadelphia. 

1941—March 21—Joe Louis knocked out Abe 
Simon, 13 rounds, Detroit, Mich. 

194i—April 8—Joe Louis knocked out Tony 
Musto, 9 rounds, St. Louis, Mo. 

1941—May 23—Joe Louis beat Buddy Baer, 7 
rounds, Washington, D. C. 

1941--June 18—Joe Louis knocked out Billy 
Conn, 13 rounds, New_York City. 

1941—Sept. 29--Joe Louis knocked out Lou Nova, 
6 rounds, New York City. 

1942—Jan. 9—Joe Louis knocked out Buddy Baer, 
1 round, New York City. 

-1942—March 27—Joe Louis knocked out Abe 
Simon, 6 rounds, New York City. 


Boxing Results in 1945 


= Space permits the recording of only the more important bouts. 
responsibility for the data. 


The results are as appearing :n 


SiJ. Ryan......|L. Wade..... 10|San Fran. 
5/F. Zi . 8|New York 
SII. Williams. ..|W. Joyce..... Phila. 
n, 11)R. Rob: 
p. 12\J. Ryan 
12|)M. Ortiz 
4A6}R. Robinson. .|T. Bell...-.... 
ae 
-23|/W. Pe .10/H 
23\8. Dudas.....|/B. Knox...... 10\Jersey City 
)26\L. Oma. .... .|J. Baksi...... 10|New York 
. 261C. Shans.....|W. Joyce..... 10| Hollywood 
n. 26)M. 7\8an Diego 


DOnEHON 
mae 


OOO 


27 4 
27 0 
r. 1A. 0) Norfolk 

ils. 4|London, E 
2)W. : 
3iV. 
5|F. 
J. 

12\J. 

19|S. 

22\F. 


e 


ee x 
OnDNCo 


qty 
tS] 


oon’ 


«5 
12|Baltimore 


. 7\Paterson 
15|N. 


0\L. Angeles 
Orleans 


Winner Loser Rds.| Place 
D. Castilloux. |J. Bagnato.... 4/St. Johns 
ae A .10|/New York 
A a 3 To) ee 106|New York 
.|N. Moran... .10|Phila, 
3 Es Zivic. 7s coe 10|Pittsburgh 
i A. Pennino... 8|New York 
13|W. Joyce.....|B. Ruffin..... 2\New York 
6|B. McDowell. |F. Zivic...... 10|N. Orleans 
16/T. Mauriello. .|C. Eagle.....- 1| Waterbury 
17|B. Woodcock..|J. London.... 6 art 
0g. 
17|\F. Cochrane. .|L. Miller..... 3|Knoxville 
19|F. Archer.....|J. Williams. ..1 Newark 
20|F. Cochrane. .|B. Howard.... 3|/Middles- 
boro 
J. 
J.B 
ve 
8. 


Pp. Terranova. c 
B Eee ees Jackson- 
F. Arche) pi sl 
Z. 3 .10)L. eles 
: -10|New York 
i . 3|New York 
: “10|Boston 
‘ . 6|New York 
: ‘ 9|New York 
; : 2/N. Orleans 
4 . 5|Buffalo 
.18|F. 10|Ckla. Cit: 
.19|8 ‘ 6|Pittsbu 
{21|C. ‘10|New York 
“24|P. : 8|Detroit 
26|R. New Yor 
26\J. Bivins..... vee ee 
: etrou 
3 i & gee oe Cleveland 
. 19|M. Cerdan. 
. 24/8. Angott. 
, 26/8. Bartolo 
. 291L, Oma....-- 
. 29|/F. Russo 
_ 29|N. Mann..... 
. 29\C. Chaney. 
i Ww. 
v. LE. 


—————— 


A i ee 


ae. 
“38005 «| 0 aA! CINE aoe ce NEE 


112 Ibs.—F. C. Garcia, Puerto Rico, winner; J. | 147 Ibs.—Sgt. Roach, Washington, D. C., 


112 Ibs.—K. Hamilton, New Orleans. 147 Ibs.—A. Lee, Chicago. ’ t 
118 lbs.—A. Aitson, Oklahoma City. 160 Ibs.—A. Faulkner, Buffalo. : “ie ae 
uae lbs.—V. Franklin, Oklahoma City. 175 Ibs.—R. Nutt, Alexandria, V; bi, 

135 lbs,—J. Arnold, Philadelphia. Heavyweight—C. Lester, Cleveland: - 2S 
; , JUNIOR { 
- Florence, Ga, 
112 lbs.—R. Temple, Florence, Ga. j Hesemtlente=e: Zednick, Myrtle Beach, A.B 


€ Pe » Bex of. £ veh aa ey 
798 Sporting Events—Boxing; Golden Gloves: Madison Square Garden * 
Largest Championship Battle Gate Receipts 


Date y Winner Loser Gate Receip 


Sept. 22, 1927.......:... Gene Tunney......|J. Dempsey........ Chesson a. sie $2,650,000 
Sept. 23) 192 ..../Gene Tunney...... 4a Dempsey...+..-. .- 1,898, po 


ea Fe | a 
35 Soe Lous 


LL hNew York City 
.| New York City 


eee BLP INDO ts <5ioc0 cle we 5 ....-.,.|Jersey City, N. J 
Pe aetaib ...|Sehmeling.........|/New York City........ 

: x Pe rae. Primo Carnera..... New York City........ 

2 one SESS fills........-...+-.|Weinert,..........|New York City. sos Jos. 


Golden Gloves Championships, 1945 : 


EASTERN CHAMPIONSHIP TOURNAMENT 


- 


. New York City, March 14 
ate Ibs.—F. C. oe Puerto Rico, winner; W. | 147 Ibs.—L. Roach, Washington; D, C., winner; 
Simon, per. York. Y., loser. Koballo, Miami, Fla., loser. a 
118 lbs.—A. C. Calderon, Puerto Rico., winner, 3 Ibs.—H. Brodt, Washington, D. C., winn 
S. Puzzo, Newark, loser. Anspach, Watsontown, Pa., loser. 
126 Ibs—R. Reversn, Sivas *Rico, winner; N. 75 Tbs.—R. La Starza, New York, N. iets winners al 
Poppo, Buffalo, ¥., loser. S. DeLucca, Jacksonville, Fia., loser, 
135 lbs.—E. Mur Ss New aS N. Y., winner; | Heavyweight—G. Schlee, Buffalo, N. ¥., winner; 
E. Higher, Charlotte, N . G.; loser. B. Horowitz, Jacksonville, Fla., loser. 
> INTERCITY CHAMPIONSHIP BOUTS , oe 


Chicago, April 4—Won by New York, 9, bouts to 7 


Boyd, Chicago, loser. G. Garcia, Houston, Tex., loser. ee 
118 Ibs.—A. C. ‘Calderon, Puerto Rico, winner; a Ibs.—H. Brodt, Washington, D. ©., winner: 
J. Plummer, Chicago, loser. Spurlock, Kansas City, Kan., Yas Py 
Ibs.—W. Carter, Chicago, winner; E. Springer, WE lbs.—R. La § Starza, New York, . Y., winner 
New York, loser. by disqualification of opponent. i “4 
ae lbs.— Sgt. E. Sagat Charlotte, N. C., winner; | Heavyweight—L. ee Chiceays winner; J. 
B. Paige, Chicago, loser. Conway, New York, N. Y., loser. : i 
‘ ‘ RESULTS PAST INTERCITY BOUTS ebay: Fee 
1928—Chitago, 8 ; New_York, 8. 1937—Chicago, 9; New York, 7. : 
1929—New York, ads Chicago, 5. 1938—Chicago, 9: New York, 7. el 
1930—Chicago, 10; New York, 6. 1939—Chicago, 9, New York, * 2 ae 
1931—Chicago, 13; New York, 3. 1940—Chicago, 8; New York, 8. i 
1932—New York 12: Chicago, 4 1941—Chicago, 10; New York, 6.. See 
1933—Chicago, 10; New York, 4. 1942—New York 9: Chicago, 7. <a 
1934—New York, 9; Chicago, 7. 1943—Chicago, 14s New York, 2. i 
i 1935—-Chicago, at New York, 5. 1944—Chicago, 9; New York, n 
‘193 Bana © ; New York, 8. 1945—New York, "9; Chicago, 7. 


Amateur best 1945 


Western Championship, Chicago, March 9 
Mess Oatla es Cit 5 
iS.—B. arvis. ansas y. 175 lbs.—T. Attra, Texas. 
126 lbs.—J. Franklin, Oklahoma City. Heavyweight—L. Baylock, Chicago. i 
NATIONAL A.A.U. CHAMPIONSHIPS (Senior) 


Boston, Mass., April 3. 


175 lbs.—L. Perkins, Myrtle Beach, A. B. 
EASTERN INTERCOLLEGIATE BOXING 


CHAMPIONSHIPS ee 

j U. S. Coast Guard Academy, New London, Conn., March 10, 1945 
120 Ibs.—P. Thistle, U. S. Coast Guard. 175 lbs.—L. Wright, U. S.C Guar ry; 
127 lbs.—B., O’Hara, U. S. Coast Guard. Heavyweight_Y Ei ishiardson,U. Ss. bo ast 
135 lbs.—A, Pearce, U. S. Coast Guard. Team title won So S. Coast Guard wit 
145 Ibs.—S. Connor, West Point. Bee West Point. 24; ‘Rensselaer, 6; P 
155 Ibs.—A,. Jordan, West Point. State, 3. ‘ 
165 Ibs.—J. Castle, West Point. ‘- 


. Madison Square Garden 
Source: An Official of Madison Square Garden | 
Madison Square Garden, in Eighth Avenue be- , more than 17,000 spectators present. 
tween 49th and 50th bet New York City, has a The last attraction in the old Garden was 
seating sagen ranging from 16,000 to 18,500, de- Terris-Dundee fight (May 4, 1925), after whieh 
pending on the type of the attraction and whether structure was wrecked for thi struction of 
seats are set up in the arena. The Garden cost 7 
land The intorsial one tee 28 1928) had | copied te bo 
informa ning (Nov ad | cu e 
the “aliowea Bike arte as an attraction. a ae ree and unde by 


Holder 


Fred Robson.... 
Charles Gorman. 


al 
Sporting Events—Skating; Fencing; Amateur Wrestling 


Speed Skating Records 


Source: Amateur Skating Union of the United States; records made in competition 
OFFICIAL OUTDOOR—MEN ‘ 


Place 


36.8 Charles Gorman St: Jobi's.. 2227. 0 eek as 
223.8 Charles Gorman. St. JOHN'S 1.590%: 5. ele wns 
1:15.6 Ben O’Sickey...........+--- Pittsburgh 
2:00.4 Percy Johnston..........--- Cleveland........ce0+ee. 
2:41.2 orris Wood........-+--+> Pittsburgh 
Fred Robson..........-++++- Pittsburgh 
4:25 Edmund Lamy..........-+- Cleveland.........--- 
5:54.8 Robert Hackenback......--- St. Paul. 32>. «= 
$:58.8  |Percy Johnston.....-..---- Pittsburgh 
13:41.8 
15 :42.2 


OUTDOOR—WOMEN 
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Robert McLean... Lake Placid 
Charles Jewtraw. |). .1)2:!!|Lake Placid F 
et souk 2 bp = & ‘ebruarv 6, 

oe Fitzgerald ........ Minneapolis January 10, 1943 
ack Shea.......... .. |Saranac Lake February 13, 1930 
Charles Gorman. . .|Lake Placid. February 14, 1927 
K. Bartholomew... . (St. Paul, Minn January 24, 1942 
at Fitzgerald . (Minneapolis .. {Eebruarp 15, 1742 
Thunberg. . . . (Saranac Lake............ Feoruary 11, 1926 
Robert Fitzgerald ‘Minneapolis. 22222222000 [Jan 8, 1945 
Clas Thunberg (Lake Pinca ee brew. <3 oa February 15, 1926 
Clas Thunberg Lake Placid.....<.....:: February 12, 1926 
Clas Thunberg...........-- Lake Placid.........,..- February 13, 1926 
Edward Schroeder.......--- Minneapolis........----- January 20, 1934 
Ross Robinson..........-++- Lake Placid...........-. February 14, 1930 
Lake Placid. 2... 00.3. 068 February 12, 1927 


211.4 Loretta Neltzel.......---+- Dotrois 5s. 0 ak eres January 27. 1929) 
220.2 Maddy Horn.......---- ....|/Saranac Lake,....:...--- February 11, 1939 
231 ' [Loretta Neitzel.......---+-- Detroit, .2... 000% sobs shee February 12, 1929, 
239.4 Loretta Neitzel.......---++- Minneapolis......--.-+++ February 3, 1929 
1:25.9 Maddy Horn........---+++- Escanaba, Mich - 13, 1940, 
2:17.0 Dorothy Franey...-------++ M polis.......- 
3:15.6 Maddy Horn........-+---+- Oconomowoc. Wis. 
INDOOR—WOMEN 
721.6 Dorothy Franey Bt Pads e5 wi e500 semis, February 15, 1936 
341.6 Dorothy Franey. St. Pauls... ..secnse one February 16, 1926 
331 Dorothy Franey » Boulter eee February 25, 1933 
1:27 Leila Brooks Potter....-.--- Pittsburgh. ........+-.-. March 6, 1926 
2:18.1 Kit Klein.......+-++++ Ses (011) (0: February 2, 1935 
3:15.6 Maddy Horn..:...--------- Chicago. ...-.+-ssscces April 1, 1938 


; Amateur Wrestling in 1945 


NATIONAL A.A.U. CHAMPIONSHIPS EASTERN INTERCOLLEGIATE WRESTLING 
Dallas, Tex., March 23-24 ASSOCIATION CHAMPIONSHIPS 


15 Ibs.—R. Peninger—Tulsa, Okla., Y.M.C.A. 
Ibs.—B. Klein—Oklahoma City Y.M.C.A. 
lbs.—B. Dickerson—Oklahoma City Y.M.C.A. 


= Ibs.—C. McFarland—Oklahoma City YMCA. 
State College. 


421 1bs.—Malcolm MacDonald, Navy. +e AD 
428 lbs.—Robert Gershkoff, Coast Guard. ~~ . 
136 lbs.—Osear Green, Navy. 

145 Ibs.—Cornelius Lindholm, Lehigh. 


5 —G. Miklos—Michigan 
wae 55 ihe —D. ee eaitimore, Md. ¥ MCA. ae Ibs. Glens Ba Penn State. 
165 lbs.—M. Northrup—Ol ic Club, San Fran- s.—Jol e, Navy. 
co, os ee 175 lbs.—Robert Land, Army. 
Ss: Navy, Corpus Heavyweight—Joe Stanowies, Army. 
Team Scores: Navy, 35; Army, 16; Coast Guard, 


11: Pennsylvania, 1; 


sti, Tex. 
24; Columbia minus 


Tbs.—R. Wilsort—U. S. Navy, 


syyweight —R. Vaughan — Hamilton-Watch 
, Lancaster, Pa. 
22m Winner—Oklahoma City Y.M.C.A., 34 pts. 


Penn State, 

ee 1; Princeton, minus 
National Collegiate Athletic Association Cham- 
pionships for 1945 were-cancelled. \ 


Corpus Christie, | 14; Lehigh, 12; 


ee 


1944-1945 


PACIFIC COAST 


Fencing Championships, 


Cc. Ar 
Miss Maria Cerra, 8 
iss Maria Cerra, 
ALL-EASTERN 
te Foil, 


Fencers Club. lub. 
. Sabre, Edward Cariagne, Los Angeles Athletic 


Club. 
Women’s Foil, Miss Janice York, Faulkner 


School of Fencing. 
Foil Team, Alfred Carfagno, | 
Josef Lampl, Los Angeles Athletic Club. ' 


Miss Henrietta 


©) 
stanley Vallet, Los Angeles letie Club. - 
Sabre Tears, Edward Carfagzo, 
Joset Lampl, Los Angeles Athletic Club, — f 
Women’s Mrs. Muriel Bower, Miss Mi 
tila Clem, Mrs. Maureen Leggewie, ‘Los An 
Athletic Club. ete Gty teak ates 


a 


7 NATIONAL 3 
Dernell Every, N.Y.A.C. Foil, Edward Carfagno Los Angeles, Athletic’ 
. Mack Gilman, Illinois Divisi Club. 

Norman mitage, Fencers Club Epee, Fred Linkmeyer, Los Angeles Athletic 


Edward Carfagno, - 


Howard Davis, — 


—- 


Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. February 9-10 ; 


ee Yeam, Hdward Coriaeet Fred Linkmeyer, 


- 800 Sporting Widnes uid stormetia Reddrds: Fly and Bait Casting 


DOWD hat a 


' jointly by Robert Piros, Sr., St. Louis, Mo., and | ton Beach, Calif. 


cs Jr., Cleveland, O. 97 


J eae Aa 


“World Automobile Speed Records. 


Source: Contest Board American Automobile Association 
UNLIMITED CLASS 


Start Dist. Date Place { Driver 


Bonneville, Utah John R. Cobb 
Bonneville 
Bonneville 
Bonnevillé John R. Cobb 
Bonneville John R. Cobb 
Bonneville John R. Cobb 

Reichauto bahn,Germany ;/Rosemeyer Auto Union 
Bonneville, Utah Ab J Mormon Meteor /|3: 
Bonneville “ Mormon Meteor 
Bonneville Mormon Meteor 
Bonneville J Mormon Meteor 
0 Bonneville Mormon Meteor 
7-22-23-40 [Bonneville Mormon Meteor 
9-21-23-36) Bonneville Jenkins-Stapp Mormon-Meteor 


INTERNATIONAL CLASS ‘A’? RECORDS 


Bonneville, Utah John R. Cobb Railton Red Lion|6:05 
Bonneville 3 Railton Red Lion|9.76 
Bonneville ‘“ 3 Railton Red Lion|34.235 ~ 
Bonneville “ Railton Red Lion|59.57 : 
Bonnevilie “ Railton Red Lion/1:19.04 283. 
Bonneville _“ Railton Red Lion/213.155 270. 
Brooklands, Eng. bb Napier-Railton {25.270 8.5 i 

ba Cc 102.5 | 


SOM et 


id 


by SS85__ 
RREBBBBBBRBRPBr 


a Pa ba Pf Fa Py 


|Brooklands | Napier-Railton 135.115 


; WINNERS IN INDIANAPOLIS CLASSIC (Distance 500 Miles) 
‘Wear Driver Time MPH. Year Driver 


1919.|Peugeot, Wilcox. . 5:40:42. 87} 88. 06 .|Tydol, Louis Meyer....... 1 
-1920.] Monroe, Chevrolet... Be 238: x 1934 .| Miller, Bill Gane eaters 4:46:05.20 
1921 .}Frontenac, Milton. . 5:34:44.65| 89.62 E Gilmore, Kelly Petillo..... 
s ial, Louis Meyer. ° 
“3 Gilmore Spe., Will 


erts 4:15:58. 
-|Boyle Special, Wilbur Shaw/4:20:47.39) 145, 
i ‘|Boyle Special, Wilbur ey, 4:22:31.17|11 14.27 
:|Simplex. Ray Keech....... “|b307:28.43 97. 4 ryt rahe Hose Clamp Spl., 
| Seay Billy Arnold. . 239. § ri Rose, ao Davin 
210: ios. 1943, 1944, 1945, 
- (not run; war 


track record is 130.757 m. nP h. by Jimmy Snyder, driving a Thorne Engineering §S cial. 
or 500 miles set in 1938 is held by Floyd Roberts at 117.2 m.p.h. . bs 


The one-lay 
The record 


Fly and Bait Casting World Records 
ea National Association of Casting and Angling Clubs i 
Trout Fly Distance—17224 feet average, 183 All Accuracy—389 Earl 
feet long cast—Dick Miller, Huntington Beach, | Mo. a wigs Osten, By Louis, 
Calif. All Distance—3,243 feet—Dick Miller, Hunting 


Salmon Fly Distance—18615 feet average—Robert | ton Beach, Calif. . 
Piros, Sr., St. Louis, Mo. 192 feet long cast held Distance Flies—1,058 feet—Dick Miller, Hunting- 


Dick peer Huntington Beach, Calif. Accuracy Flies—198 score—L. . Guerin, San Fran- 
ee oe iefanice Puta Gi _ Fe Ns Re pIBBS, Mane fee 
iller, Huntington Beac :y eet lon: ecurac) its—195 score—Herman bergen) | 

cast races iene Baltimore, Md. ona 4 San Francisco, Calif. Ny Hitten i 
-oz. Distance — eet average, ee tance Baits—2,174 feet—Lee 

ane east—Clarence Anthes, Waukesha, Wis. Md. ie as ‘Baltimore, 


8 ite 1944. Fly and Bait Casting Champions 
Annual Tournament, Detroit, Mich., Aug. 22-26 
Score | Cleveland, O. 


All-Round Champion, Ernest Liotta, Jr., Women’s Dry Fly, Joan Salv: ito,’ 
Cleveland, O. Son, Ny Je. os eos int ap ee ee 
Women’s All Accuracy, Lois Barrie, 
taleG i; ‘anaes eects S aeRO 357 ee Si2050 " éoueday en ee 
r ecuracy, arion arber, omen’s 3g-0z, Al [ a 
TONGO, Oo - cictions deriiest Liotia: Je? | VOERS, Eaterson, N, a 
ance ampion, Ernes otta, Jr men’ -oz. Accu Bait, Mrs. oy 
eee saat OS fe eRe le Shove: inch ea ean ne poe: Cleveland, 0. . t ee 
ceuracy Baits, Harry McDonald, Chicago, unior Dry Fly, Marion Garber, "Toledo, GEA 
Oe Seon a SUB Se eRe 191 Junior Wet Fly, Bob Riedmayer, Toledo, O, 
Ae “Spc meand Henry Fujita, Sr., Cleve- ea phe &-02. Fa ae | ‘Bait, Charles Sut-_ 
oe ys ASRS RES ee a n, Indianapolis, 
Distance Flies, Dick Be heh: S aa a? 


WeACH, CAL. coe. ei... 
Distance 


Oo. 
mee Accuracy ahd S. G. Dennis, Chi- 
Ts SRE ER ee a 
“oz, Accuracy’ Bait Champion, Ernest 


Dry Fly Accuracy, Henry Fu ita, Sr. ‘Cleve- w } 
MEd Opin gts teres se age voc 5 ; etre d ced chi 97| son, 'N. J. Skish Fly, Joan Saivate, Pater 


-oz. Distance Bait, Charles Schall, St. Louis Mo.. 
rel TS aoe abe ee poe ely, Oe St: Louis, MGS xt. 
et a arm meg! Portland, -Ore. 
Sepmart iy ier cs aha Miller at fee ih Beach. 


Se 


leading American rowing colleges (except 
fale and Harvard) have sent eight-oared crews to 
te over the four-mile course on the Hudson 
ver at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., since 1895. Columbia 
ion that year, defeating Cornell and Pennsylvania 
n that order. In 1896 Cornell defeated Harvard, 
Yennsylvania and Columbia. 
J 1897 Cornell defeated Columbia and Pennsyl- 
on July 2, after defeating Yale and Harvard 
oe London on June 25. The following year, 


the three-mile course on Lake Saratoga was 
Pennsylvania defeating Cornell, Wisconsin 


me 


‘Sporting Events—Intercollegiate Rowing 
Intercollegiate Rowing at Poughkeepsie 


"a 


resumed the four-mile course in 1925. The full 
results of the races from 1901 to 1935 irfclusive will 
be found in The Wor]d Almanac for 1936 on page 
818. The regatta was omitted in 1933. 

California established a record for the course in 
1939, 18 mins., 123$ seconds for four miles. 

Freshman races were rowed over, a two-mile 
course at Poughkeepsie from 1896 to 1916, the 
winners being: 1896, Cornell; 1897, Cornell, 1898 
(at Saratoga), Cornell; 1899, Cornell; 1900, Wiscon- 
Sin: 1901, Pennsylvania; 1902, Cornell; 1903, Cor- 
neli: 1904, Syracuse; 1905, Cornell; 1906, Syracuse, 


ning. In 1926 the course was 


miles. 
The results of the regattas at Poughkeepsie since 
1923 (the regatta was omitted in 1933) are; 


COURSE FOUR MILES 


5 Fifth 
14.03 1-5|Navy, 14.07 2-5|Col’bia, 14.15 4-5|Syracuse _ Cornell 1 
15.02 Wise’n, 15.09 2-5|Cornell, 15.15 3-5 Pen'via, 15.23 3-5|S’acuse, 15.25 
19.24 4-5|Wash., 19 28 Wise'n, 19.58 Pen'via, 19.59 -|Cornell, 20.04 ; 
., 19.28 3-5|Navy, 19.29 3-5/S’acuse, 19.53 4-5|Pen'via 20.03 4-5|Col’bia 20.05 1-5 
Col’ bia., 20.57 Wash., 20.59 3-5|Calif., 21.12 2-5)Navy, 21.21 1-5|Cornell, 21.23 
18.35 4-5|Col’bia, 18.38 |Was ., 18.46 Cornell, 19:01 Navy, 19.1 
22.58 Wash... 23.08 4-5|\Pen’via, 23.41 2-5|Navy, 23 58 4-5|Wise’n, 24.09 2-5 
21.42 S’acuse, 21.54 4-5|M.L.-T., 21.19 Calif., 22.24 4-5|Col’bia. 22.33 2-5 
18.54 1-5|Cornell, 18.59 Wash., 19.00 3-5|Calif., 19.11 4-5|S’acuse, 19.19 4-5 
19.55 Cornell, 20.05 Wash. 20.141-5 Navy, 20.19 4-5\Syrac., 20.24 2-5: 
19.44 Wash., 19.484-5\Navy, 19.50 2-5 Cornéll, 19.58 2-5/Penn., 19.59 
18.52 Cornell "52 3-5|Wash. 19.00 4-5|Navy, 19.02 4-5|S'acuse, 19.09 1-5 
-19.09 3-5\Calif ...19.13 2-5|Navy.. 19.16 4-5|\Col’bia. 19.27 1-5|Cornell. 19.34 3-5 
18:33 3-5|Navy, 18.47 1-5\Cornell, 18.56 2-5|Syrac. .18.57 1-5|Calif., 19.03 4-5 
18.19 Calif. 18.20°1-5|Wash., 18.25 2-9 Col’bia. 18.27 Wisc., 18.34 ---" 
18.12 3-5|)Wash., 18.14 Navy, 18.22 4-5|Cornell 18.31 3-5|\Syrac., 18.34 2-5 ; 
.|Wash., 22.42 Cornell 22.45 3-5|S'acuse, 22.57 Navy, 23.02 Calif. 23. ng 
25.|Wash., 18:53 3 |Calif., 19.02 3 |Cornell, 19.146 |S'’acuse, 19.18 9 Prine'n, 19.23 4 


n 1936, Penn: 
in 1937, Columbia 
[In 1938, Cornell ¢ 
1939, Wisco ; 
1941, Wisco: § 
mbia (19:35.5) ninth. 
- FRESHMEN EIGHTS: course two miles 


=1943-1944-1945—Not rowed—war. 


4 _Wisconsin ( 
in peaae-#) was sixth; Rutgers (19:29.8) seventh; 


Princeton fourth, M. 
ll was third, Columbia fourth. 


14) seventh. 
3-5) seventh. 
th. 


.09) eighth. 


: th. 
24,06) seventh; Princeton (24 : 
. lL. T. (19:32.8) eighth; 


JUNIOR EIGHTS: course four miles 


Winner Second Winner Second 
Cornell... 9.27 4-5|Wash’ton.. 9.28 Syracuse.. 9.50 Cornell... ‘9.53 
Pennsyly’a 10.22 3-5 Cornell _. . .e-|Pennsyl’a. 10.36 2-5|Wash'ton. 0.43 
Syracuse... 9. Penn’ via... 10.04 Wash..... 0.26 Cornell. 0.3L 
Columbia. 11.28 3-5|Calif...... 11.48 2-5|Wash..... 15.40 1-5|Penn'‘vi: 46 
Navy. ..-~. * S’acuse.... 9-50 1-5|Wasa..... 15.12 4-5|Col’bia. §.23- 
Navy...-.. ~ Cornell.... 9.49 Navy....- 14.18 1-5|Cornell.. .. 14, 
Syracuse.. 10.23 3-5|Calif...... 10.33 3°5|Cornell... 15.21 1-5|Col’bia.... 15.24 
Syracuse.. 11.18 1-5 Gornell.... 11.25 4-5|Cornell... 16.39 Wash’ton,. 17.01 
Wash..... “49 4-5|Cornell.... 9.53 4-5 Syracuse. . 14.29 3-5|California. . 14.33 3-5 
Syracuse. . 10.59 Navy ..... 11.05 4-5|Syracuse. . 15.41 California. . 15.45 1-5 
Wash..... .50 S’acuse.... 11.08 1-5|Syracuse.. 15.40 3-5|Navy..... 15.41 4-5 
Wash..... -29 (of er 10.41 2-5|Wash..... 14.58 4-5|Navy..... 15.04 4-5 
Wash 10.19 3-5|Calif...... 10.23 2-5|Wash....- 14.42 1-5|Navy..... 14.53 

5|C: 9.20 2-5|Wash...-. 13. Navy...-. 13.55 
" 9.3t 2-5|Wash..... 13.49 1-5|California. . 13.50 2-5 
3 ash..... a lo.;..... 9-32 3-5|Syracu ee a8 Pek cers) eee 2-5 
"|Cornell... 10.55 1-5)Princeton. . 11,02 3-5|Wash..... id - avy..... " 
‘IGornell... 9.57 7 Wiscon.... 10.03.4 |Calif.....- 14.40.4 |Wash'ton.. 14.45.7 


I. T. fifth, Columbia sixth, ~~ 


{nm the 1941 Freshman race Syracuse was third, 
h the 1941 Junior Hights race Corne 0 
se record, Freshman record, Cornell, 1909, 9.1135. 


f 


Oxford-Cambridge Boat Race—4.14 Miles ee 


eca) tion: Victories, Cambridge 48, Oxford 42, dead heat 1. Best time since inauguration of 
oa is 18.03, made in 1934. For races back to 1841 see 1936 Almanac, page 819.) 
te “Winner Time || Yr.| Date Winner Time || Yr. | Date Wooner | Time 
|) east | [Estate aime) Se ed era ore i ee EE 7 
yy} 1927\April 2|\Cambridge 20.14 |{1936/Aprii 4 Cambridge| 21.06 
J 0) nay an tl aoa 1928 Nar, 3 Se erisae 20.25 1937|Mar. 24|Oxford..... 22.39 
Ar 97|CGambridge| 21.11 {929|Mar. 23|Cambridge 39.24 1938|April 2|Oxford..... 29.30 
ar Zol@ambridge|19.44 ||1930| April 12|Cambrid: 19.09 |/1989) April 1 Cambridge] 19.03 — 
Biel Bee udge F 1931! Mar. 21|\Cambridge| 9.26 |'1940)/Mar. 2 Cambridge|*9.28 
ar. 24}Oxford..... f 1032| Mar. 19/Gambridee 19-13 \1943|Feb. 13/Oxford... -|\4 49% 
i slcambridge|18.41 ||1933|April_ 1) Cambridge 20.37 |j1944|Feb. 26/Oxford.....|*8.06 — 
Rarabridde 21. 1934 Mar. 17} pect ians 18.03 1945/Feb. 24| Cambridge | MPa 
28 \Gambridgel19.29 1935!April_ 3! ambridge|19.46 1! al cits PON, See 


niles on account of war and not 
fice 114 miles on account war, not 


counted in the record. 1041-1942—-No races on account 


counted in, reqords. , 


. i v ‘" 


" hes 4 oN : ‘ ape tists ¢ ok ea 
» 802 . Sporting Penis ee es Rowing 


Yale-Harvard Rowing 


The Yale-Harvard rowing contests were begun in| won 28 races and Harvard 18. The retord “uae 
1852 by six-oar crews without coxwains on a three-'| the New London course is 19 m. 51 46 sec. = A 
mile course on Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H,, Har- | Yale in 1934. The records of the crews sin 3 

are given herewith; previous records for the 
yard winning. The two colleges rowed their first sity. freshmen and junior varsity crews will 
regatta with eight-oared boats. with coxswains on | 4.44 in The World Almanac for 1936 on page ‘elt, 
June 30, 1876 over a four-mile course on the Yale-Harvard freshmen eights began their cons 
c - Connecticut River at Springfield, Mass., Yale win- | tests in 1899 on the Thames, Harvard winn ge 
‘ ning in 22 m. 2 sec. The course was changed to| The course has been two miles except that in “1916 
i . the Thames River at New London, Conn., in 1878. | the freshmen rowed one and a half miles, and i 

The race was omitted in 1917, but in 1918, a| 1932 both races were at that distance also. The) || 
two-mile race was rowed on the Housatonic River, | 1902 race was a dead heat. From 1899 to 1923) |) 
é - Derby, Conn., on June 1, which Harvard won, time, | inclusive the record was: Freshmen—Yale 9, Har- 
10 m. 58 sec. From 1876 to 1923 inclusive Yale! vard 13. 


VARSITY EIGHTS (Four Miles) 


* 


: i ; ate Date 


¢ ‘e Winner Loser 

re 22, 1923... 22 35 June 22. 1934. . 
June 20; 1924. . 21 58 2-5 | 22 11 2-5 
June 19, 1925. 20 20 32 2-5 : 
June 25. 1926 20 14 2-5 | 20 21 3-5 ||June 25, 1937>.. : 

| June 24, 1927 22 354-5 | 22 39 June 24, 1938...|Harvard.. 
June 22, 1928 20 213-5) 20 56 June 23, 1939. . .|Harvard.. 

) June 21, 1929 21:20 21 39 June 21, aa : ;|Harvard. x 
June 20, 1930.. 20 9 2-5 20 30 3-5 ||June ae or Harvard. .| 20 40 
June 1b, 1931.2. 22 21 22 30 May 1942 (Harvard**| 10 26 

_ June 24, 1932... 21 29 21 42 1925-1944 1045-—Not held—War. 


22 463-5 | 22 53 3-5 


FRESHMEN EIGHTS (Two Miles) 
Time 


“Tune 16; 1933..3 


~ ras TAS 


Winner 


; 10 27 2-5 | 10 46 June 22, 1934. .| Yale...... 
10 33 10 45 3-5 ||June 21, 1935. . x 
951 2-5 | 10 01 , 
11 00 11 123-5 ||June 25, 1937. .|Yale:..... 
18 9 222-5 
10 33 11 43 
*) 11 07 11 09 3-5 
1102 4-5 | 11 173-5 
0 2 10.35 3-5 


10 25 
*8 16 1-5 8 30 4-5 iot3-144-1945—_Not held—War. 
12 06 2-5.) 12 26 2-5 


JUNIOR VARSITY EIGHTS (Two Miles) 
Time 


_ Date Won By 
> Winner Loser 


an Tne 23 18 1938. 


June 25, 1937.. 
June 24, 1938.. 
June 23, 1939.. «| 9 35 
..|Harvard,.| 11 a 3-5 
4 pecan 10 06 4-5 
‘ 1942. .|Harvard**| 10 30 4-5 
3 1983-1944-1945- Not held—War. 
.|Harvard..| 1149 1-5 | 1149 4-5 


“One aaa @ half miles. Past history, covering a period of 59 years, mae it is said. that, 
Henley distance on still water on a perfectly calm day the speed of an eight-oared crew is" 
‘to RS feet per second. YT 
ar-time Regatta; all races at 2 miles. Rowed at Derby, Conn. : me 


eek i THE CHILDS CUP 
a § Place Winner Yr. Place Winner Wxs 
 - 4924 .|Schuylkill....../Penn, . .|Carnegie Lake. .|Columbia 


i 31026.)Harlem... ...../Penn. 2c| Marler. isc Penn. 4 33 
“ 26 .| Carnegie Lake. .|Penn. .|Sehuylkill......|Princeton 40. |Schuylkill 
{|/Sehuylkill......|/Princeton .|Carnegie Lake..|Princeton .|Carnegie 
,|Carnegie Lake.,/Columbia .|Carnegie Lake .,/Penn: . ee 
.|Carnegie Lake..|Columbia 36.|Harlem........ Penn. i 
, (Schuylkill. .....|/Columbia : Schuylkill... ..|Princeton 18eS (Apnaporsa hei 


Dual and iene Regattas in 1945. 


Place 


Distance First - 
Cambridge, Mass. . Navy 
Cambridge, Mags, { Mm. Mass, Tech 

Annapolis, Md. : Columbia 

Ithaca, N. ¥: Y avy 

New York, N.Y. é Columbia 

New York, N. Y. 3 5 Cornell Columbia 


SCHOLASTIC ROWING 


Place 
May 19 Kent,Gonn. 
May 19 Beant a. Pa. 
‘ ‘June. 9 -| Detxoit, 


*Slotesburg | Cup ‘Rate. 


Distance First Second 
1 mile Kent School | Brown 
1 mile Penn Charter | La Salle H. 8, 
1mile . Ecoise H. 8, 


‘ t 


~~ ie? 2 | ein ae ¥ Sa Se 
—_ 3 ; y (= a ong ‘. Faia 


— 


ete 2 Sporting Events—Rowing; Hockey; Trap Shooting 803. 4 
Vail Rowing Assn. Regattas—University 8-Oared Shells: ; 


(Distance 1 5/16 Miles) _ 
2nd 3rd ath sth | “6th 


934 Schuylkill River, Phila., Pa. |Rutgers yar of my. of Manhattan} Marietta |Rollins 
e enn 
935 Ohio River, Marietta Rutgers a of Marietta {Wisconsin |Marietta (Rollins 


fer 
a nn 

“352 Saag River, Phila., Pa. {Marietta {Rutgers Manhattan |Rollins 
arlem River, N. ¥. City [Rutgers |Manhattan : ; / 
€ La st River, Red Rutgers ee Marietta |Dartmouth|Am. Inter. [Manhattan 
. Bank, N. J. : “ R: C. < 
}/Connectictu River, Springfield, |Rutgers Marietta go Boston Rollins Am, Inter. : 

ee F oA 


=r 
7 


ops 


: 
* 


he 
a 
Tr. 
ee 


Place | Winner 


6 Nea Pr iradetta. Ont ollege Vv. College 
yer, Marietta, ‘oO Rutgers Marietta eis Rollins Am. Inter. |Springf’d 
? niv. 5: 
pt: rles River, Boston, Mass. |Rutgers Boston Am. Inter. |Dartmouth ores re 
Univ. College R.C. 


43~1944-1945—Not held; war. 


gactinn finished seventh and was disqualified in 1939. 
ond eonneraty R. C. finished seventh, Manhattan eighth, and Dartmouth R. C, ninth in 1940. 


Hockey Winners in 1945 


NATIONAL LEAGUE u Stanley Cup Champions—1894, Montreal A.A.A.; 
G. Pts. | 1895, Victorias, Montreal; 1896, Victorias, Winui- 


L. : * 

8 4 228 80 | peg; 1887-99, Victorias, Montreal; 1900, Shamrocks, 

a 5 218 67 | Montreal; 1901, Victorias, Winnepeg; 1902, Mont- £ 
4 183 52]real A.A.A.; 1903-05, Ottawa; 1906,~ Kenora 


179  36|-Thistles: 1906-08, Wanderers, Montreal, 1909, Ot- + 
154 32 Se  nion vale Montreal; 1911, Ottawa; 4. 
; -13, ctoria; 1914, Toronto; 1915, Vancouver; ty, 
as neg erie 1916, Ganadiens, Montreal; 1917, Seattle; 1918, 
L Arenas, Toronto; 1919, Seattle and Canadiens (tie); 

: 1920-21, Ottawa; 1922, St. Patricks, Toronto; 1923, 

Ottawa; 1924, Canadiens, Montreal; 1925, Victoria,” 
141 52 | Victoria, B. C.; 1926, Montreal Maroons; ~1927, 
Ottawa; 1928, N. Y. Rangers, 1929, Boston Bruins; 
T. G. Pts. 1930, Canadiens, Montreal; 1931, Canadiens, Mon- 

treal; 1932, Toronto Mapleleafs; 1933, N. Y. Rang- . 


now 
U-2—) 
_ 
oa 
J 
» 
- 
w 
a) 


©) 00 C0} 
w 
3? 

La} 

ae 


10 256 718 
11 169 61| ers; 1934, Chicago Black Hawks; 1935, Montreal 
See q 167 59 | Maroons; 1936, Detroit Red Wings; 1937, Detroit i 
eee... 8 157 36 | Red Wings; 1938, Chicago Black Hawks; 1939, 
Boston Bruins; 1940, New York Rangers; 1941, 
NATIONAL LEAGUE Boston Bruins; 1942, Toronto; 1943, Detroit, 1944, 
Be, Play-Off Results . Canadians, Montreal; 1945, Toronto Mapleleatis. 
es — “ Ls 
rh A—Toronto defeated Montreal 4 games to AMERICAN HOCKEY LEAGUE rr 
In season play-off Cleveland defeated Buffalo 4 


win ioe periey Cup final. y 
roit defeated Boston 4 games to win games to 2 and Hershey defeated defeated Indian- far okt 


ks T alle ee apolis 4 games to 1. The finals resulted in a vic- 

ek ¥ CUP FINALS tory for Cleveland which defeated Hershey 4 games 08 
ee, Begone 1, aaah iS to 2 to win the Calder Cup. ; TK. 
April 12—Toronto 1, Detroit 0. PACIFIC COAST HOCKEY ; ‘ 
April 14—Detroit 5; Toronto 3. San Francisco defeated Oakland, thus winning © | 
April 19—Detroit 2, Toronto 0. the Campbell Cup. : BAe 
_ April 21—Detroit 1, Toronto 0. Eastern Amateur Hockey League—Boston Olymp- ; 

up ics won regular seasol schedule play and defeated = 


April 22—Toronto: 2, Detroit a 
: Goals New York Rovers in the post season play-off. WY 
L. Pts. For Against Canadian Junior Championship—Won St. Mich= — 
3 8 9 9 ael College Majors defeating Moose Jaw Canucks 
4 6 9 9 4 games to 1 for Memorial Cup. rat j f 


is 


se ES a ee 


Trap Shooting in 1945 
onal Championships, Vandalia, O., Aug. 22-24 
nd American Handicap—Don C. Englebry, | . Women’s Champion of Champions—Ruth Knuth, 
ion, O. (23 yds.); 99x100. | Indianapolis, Ind.; 95x100. Ss 
ur Clay Target ‘Championship—E. T. Pugh, Oe he et nema — Raymond Vogel, 
; ard, O.; i it fi 
Pro i dtynat Championship—Grant Iiseng, Waco, | _ North American Doubles—Specialist Rudy Etch- \ 
“exas: 197x200 ‘ en, Memphis, Tenn.; 96x100. : ae 
yomen’s ‘Championship—Lela Hall East Lynn, eee: Doubles—Grant Ilseng, Waco, Texas; 
292x200.\,_ ° %rother and Brother—Stan and Walter Ward, 
ghand and Wife Eto and Mrs. Wm. | m “McKeesport, Pa.; 196x200. ibe: 
enosha, Wis.; Jee te a| _ Pvt and Non-Cont Officers—S/Set. Mercer Ten- 
sr and Son or Daughter Event—Bob and | nile, Shreveport, La,; 99x00. 
B .; 386x400 Professional G. A. H. Handicap—Boyd Ingram, 


ionship—Jimmy Williams, Nash- | New York City (21 yds.); 91x100. 
minary H ice Men—Guy Busa- 


igh ee 


mateur Trap Shooting Association Annual Nati 


IND Gpampionship—Forest McNair, Hous- | 1 con, Dulin ee 
ans’ | GS p—Fores c : - | lacchi, Luling, La.; 97x00. 
“00, ee istaaey Handicap—A. ¥, Jones, Thief River 


Texas: 96x1 
Team Race—(Illinois) Clark, Drennen, | Falls, Minn. (21 yds.) 99x100. 

< ler; 974x1000.. Women’s Preliminary Handicap—Mrs. I. An- 
Champions—Lt. Vie Reinders, | drews. Spartanburg, 8, Cc. “ 
| Ali-Avound Championship — Specialist Rudy 

England, Ark.; 100x100, | Biches, Memphis, Tenn.; 381x400. 
il O.; 100x10 b Over All—Specialist Rudy Etchen, Memphis, 
- 


0, 
Aurora, Til.; | Tenz., 474x500. i, 
g Preliminary Grand American—Jay Gra- 


Rm Gentry, Chicago, 1.; 902200. | ham, ‘Ingleside, Th. (20 yas.); eet. 
ne auite, wentaville, Mo.;| Women’s Grand Americas ‘Handicap—Mrs. Van 

aa ee a eae a bw, Marker, Evanston, Hl. (1? yds.): 294x100. 4 

ae Sat by i , eis : ‘* 


Bye 5 804 Sporting Events—Golf Champions : € 
Golf . Records 


AMERICAN (UNITED STATES) GOLF CHAMPIONS heey 
Natienal National |Nat’lWomen’ 


‘ Nationa: National |Nat’!Women’s : 
Yr. Open Amateur Amateur Be ot 8 Open Amateur Amateur | 


1931) Wm. Burke... .|/Fr. Ouimet... Sra! Bick: 
1932|Gene Sarozen. 
1933|John Goodman. 

asteigie Ww. aa Little, Tr.| Virg? Van Wie 


1919] W. C, Hagen.. .|S. D. Herron. .| Alexa. Stirling. 
1920) Edw. Ray.. Ch.Evans, Jr.| Alexa, Stirling. 
1921] Jas. a Lea T.Guilford....|M-. Hollins 

1922|G. Sarazen....:|J. Sweetser. .. .}Glenna Collett 


-|M. R. E. Cummings 111 W.L. Little, Jr.|Glenna C.Va 
i) >». 1924)C. Walker..... Es .|Mrs. D. C. Hurd 1936 Tony Manero.. one Fischer . .|Pamela B 
s -|Glenna Collett |}1937}R. Guiaabl., . (Mrs .B. L. 
.|Mrs. G. Stetson ||1938]R. Guldahl ....]W. Turnesa..,|Miss P. B 


1939|*B. Nelson’. ...|M. Ward...... 8 4 
Keke 1A Be -Chapaiai=: MissB. Ser 
PA -/Mrs. F Newell — 


;. AP AY i ‘ .| Mrs. M. Horn 
Rin 1928) T. Farrell...... = ee .| Glenna Collett 
+) -1929/R. T. Tones, Jr." |H. R. .|Glenna Collett 
19301 R. T. Jones, Jr. .1R. T Jones, Ir... Glenna Collett 


*Won in 36-hole play-off from C. Wood. 
sha in 36-hole play-off from Gene Sarazen. 


AMERICAN SECTIONAL GOLF CHAMPIONS 
Western Amateur Metropolitan ‘Amine 
ee 


pee or aarhd es Mrs. LC. Stooktor 
i Ss ig \ 


NSOD. 2... s W. Dy feed 
. .| Miss E. Cummings. W.-M. Reekie...,. 
.|Miss S. L. Reinhart Sica yt: ~.|M 


aon |S BATTON. wm - a Not play 

.|Not played—War. Not played—War. |Miss D. Germain. .| Not played—War.|Not playe 
44...|Not played—War.|Not played—War.|Miss D. Germain. .| Not played—War. |Not Piers 
1945. .|Not played—War..| Not played—War. .|Miss P. Otto......|F. Strafaci..._.._ | Not ss 
be SUES SLE tae asta Eacle 


i ae ia, 
ites. Se 


\ Metropolitan Trans- 
Year 7 Open Mississippi Southern 


y i918... ...|Not played—War..... G. L. Conley Not played—War..... 
1919....|Walter C. Hagen...... Nels. Whitney Francis Ouimet 


rs 


ean ee 


ohn Goodman .......|H. 
.|Tommy Armour. . Bartlett... coc. be oes i i , Coll ett. 


.|Bill Meblhorn. . 3 \OCLARY ssc ected 6 i », PENT Y 6 wees eis ss cf 
Willie Macfarlane......|R. ST ae: cP ea 2 SPlOER? oa ds eraessiere Miss M. win te | 


Macdonald Smith. . |. 2}, WAS ite TIS... 112222222, )Mise Bt Eilekee ae 


% ood AS Doering. Asccis kh ena 

Not Rayedssyras F. Stranahan.....72 22! ryt 
..})/Not played—War..... WR PALG WOE Eas Not played—War 
....|Not played—War .-..|/Not plaved—War.....|/Not played—War 
44... .|Not played—War..... Not played—War.....|/Not played—War..... 
. (Not played—War..... Not played—War..... Not played—War..... 


BRITISH AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONS : 
Winner Year _Winner Year Winner Year 


| Year 


\ 


1921. |W. Hunter 1926. ns weatser de y 1931.|}E. M. Smi 
a B. W. Holderness || 1927 Br W. Twed : 1932: J. De Horest 1989. 
.|R Wethered. 1928: Pp Porkin 1933. M. Scot 
.|B. W. Holderness. ||1929. &: Tolley 1934. /W.L. Little, IT.(T.8.)||1939. e. 
1925 .|R. Harris. 1930.'R.T. Tonessar. (U.8.)1'1935.'W.L. Little. iv(U. 33 1949-45Not saver 
h 
; 4 BRITISH WOMEN OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS 
i) Year Winner | Winner Year Winner 


1°21 |Cecil Leitch. .|Cecil Leitch 1931.) Enid Wilson. 
1922.|J. Wethered : .|Mlie 8.LaChaume ||1932 | Enid Wilson, 
1923,| D. Chambers. “: .|MUe, L. Le Blan: 1933.|Enid Wilson. 
1994 ||, Wetheretl. 1929 .|Joyde Wethered. ||1934.|Mrs. A, Hoime, 
1925.13. Wethered 930. 1Diana Fishwick. — 1935, |Miss W. Morgan 


mye ee 7 ae a ee ee 

ps 2 SARIN b 

ok ‘ é \ 

_ Sporting Events—Golf Champions; Sullivan and Neil Trophy 805 
: S BRITISH OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS ' 

Winner Year Winner Year Winner Year 

1936,|Alf. Padgham. 


Winner 


ota a eee 3 ree “y Armour (TU. 8.) 

.|R.T.. es, Jr.(U.3. -|/G. Sarazen (U.S. 1937.) a. 

G. Havers. 1928.|W. Hagen (U. 8.) 1933.||/D. Shute (U. 8.) ; 38,|/R ao Whitcombe 
_ Hagen (U. S.). |1929.|W. Hagen (U. 8.) 934. |). Cotton. 1939.|1D. Burton 

Parpes (U. 8.) 1930.1R.T Jones.Jr.(U.8 )111935 114. Perry 1940-45Not played—War 


1 


\ CANADIAN AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONS 
Winner Year Winner Year Winner Year Winner 
1938./T. Adams 


1939 .JK. Black 
1940-45 Not played—War 


. 


. Somerville. .|G. "Taylor. 

. Carrick. 3.|A. Campbell. 

. Somerville. . |A. Campbell. 
Held. 5 


: . Somerville 
1930.|R. Somerville. .|F. Hass. 
cK. 1931.|R. Somerville 937 .|R. Somerville 


CANADIAN OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONS 
Winner Year Winner 


Winner Year Winner Year 


W. 4H. Trovenger, ||i928.|Leo Diegel. .|Gene Kunes .|C. Wood 
Wi 1929 .|Leo Diegel. .| W. L. Little, Jr. .|Not piayed— War 

.|Tbos. Armour 1 .| Not played—War 
. |W. Hagen, .|Byron Nelson 
32 .|Hy. ( oover. ; ; 
.|J. Kirkwood. 
34.|T. Armour. 


Professional Golfers’ Association Championships 


Winner Year Winner Year Winner \ 


1942. |S. Snead 
1943. |Not played—War 
1944. |/Robert Hamilton 
1945.|Byron Nelson 


Winner Year 


.|Leo Diegel .|Johnny Revolta 
.|Leo Diegel .|Denny Shute 
.|Tom Armour .|Denny Shute 
.|Tom Creavy .|Pawl Runyan 
./Olin Dutra .|Henry Picard 
.|Gene Sarazen 40.|Byron Nelson 
1934.|Paul Runyan ‘|Vie Ghezai i 


4 OTHER GOLF RESULTS IN 1945 
io! Intercollegiate Championships, Colum- Miami, Fla., International 4-Ball—H. McSpaden 
June 25-27—Team winner, Ohio State and B. Nelson. 


sity; Medalist, Howard Baker, O. S. U.;| Charlotte, N. C., Open—Byron Nelson. 
| winner, John Lorms, o. 8. Atlanta, Ga., Iron Lung Open—Byron Nelson. 


U. 
Ws Western Open—Mrs. Mildred Didrik- Philadelphia Inquirer Invitation—Byron Nelson. 
arias. Detroit “‘Big Fore’, Open—Sam Byrd. 
ian Professional Association—Byron Nel- Chicago Victory National Championship—Pro- 
etal ; Amateur, Harold McSpaden and Sgt.- Walter 
bio Senior U. S. G. A. Championship— | Burkemo; Open, B. Nelson. ‘ : 
Knowles. St. Paul, Minn., Open—Sgt. E. J. Harrison. 
ish Professional G. A. Championship— ee Tenn., Open—Fred Haas, Jr. ( 
e eur). . 
3 European Zone Amateur Champion- Knoxville, Tenn., Open—Byron Nelson. ; ? 
Pic. James McHale. 4 U. Ss. A. E. T. A. Championship—St. Cloud, ~ 
on (Eng.) Star $6,000 Tournament—J. Shoe- hc te nal is Cpl. L. Mangrum; Amateur, Pic. Jv. 
ale. ' : 

Nashville, Tenn., Open—B. Hogan. 
Dallas, Tex., Open—S. Snead. F 
Esmaralda Open, Spokane, ‘Wash.—Open,: B. 


- 
wv 


\ 


“American Tournament, Chicago—Profession- 
on Nelson; Amateur, A Leering; Women, 
Patty Berg, professional. 
An Open—Sam Snead. Nelson. 
ip Grieane‘Opon-Byron Nevin.” mi S. Women’s Senior Championship—Mrs, S. H. 
ix, Ariz. Open—Byron Nelson. 5 2 sah Joes 
Miss., Open— Portiand, Ore., Open—B. Hogan. 
a pom) Enead. Tacoma, Wash., Open—J. Hines. 


myille, Fla., Open—Sam Snead. Seattle, Wash., Open—B. Nelson. 
James E. Sullivan Memorial Trophy Winners 


Name Points Year Sport 


{\ 


td. We BC’ vols 
..|J. Gregory Rice 
"| Leslie MacMitchell... - 
oi “|Cornelius Warmerdam. |Trac 
a ..|Gilbert Dodds.....--- Trac 
Glenn Morris. case f) aekOS ‘| Ann Curtis....-.-.-.-.|8 - 694 


mirmnsudce.......... “|Tennis.. || 1,398 


7 e livan Memorial Trophy is , advance the cause of sportsmanship.” The A. A. U. 

en ctaty ee Ghe athlete who “‘by his (or polls sports leaders throughout the country in its — 
performance, example and influence as an search for the No. 1 sportsman of the year. ) 
ur, has done the most during the year to : 


Edward J. Neil Memoria! Trophy 
arded annually by the Boxing lightweight and welterweight champion. 
H of New poe ee one Be 1941—Joe Louis, heavyweight champion. 

e the most for boxing in preceding hiweight ohomiay on 
“rhe pinaue is dedicated to the memory ot Teh nal wd Ross, former lightweig 
Bee ie of ssoclated oae when covertue 1943--4,019 boxers in the Armed Services and 
ish revolution.) those yet to take up ey i senbedte 
ack Dempsey vyweight cham- 4—-*Benny Leonard, former wor shiwt 
a ack yformer hes etic ‘Special award voted Maj. Gen. John: 
ene . 15. Phelan, chairman of the New York State Ath 
Conn, light heavyweight chamvion. | jetic on, for “long snd:menitorious sere 
0 _ Armstrong, , forme: featherweignt, vice’’ to boxing. . TES Ey Poissy igs 

Swiards to Ross and Leonard were voted for their services in World War 11. : 


Aug: 10, Forest Hill 153 765 272 40 0 415] Armour*, at Bayside, Robert Ledlow. 


city, J., 55.5 points. delphia Turners, and Twining, Leyal Order 


‘Manhattan Brewers, 1, American Soccer League Championst 


1940 872. 4,360 1,749 168 *11 inches 


1942 673 3,365 1,426 180 4 inches cs at Forest Hills Field Club, Tom 
{ 3 ‘ t alters 
ee febacs eee lial sacs eens 1939—At Bayside—Dr. Matthew Feinman*; 
Totals 7,392 36,960 14,783 1,452 Leewood, Frank Vassak; at Forest Hill Meld Gt 
av? 7 > im arnes. 
8 *Tie for first, place. 1940—-At Forest Hill Field Club. Ralph M. Wa: 


' City, N. J., 57.2 poinis. 


Dobe 
Rope Climb—Greene, Penn State College, 4.4s.,| Pts: 


r 
- The first game resulted in a scoreless tie and the | New York, 1; Raftery, St. Louis, 0. 


™ A en | te el on ee oe 
* is \ ; 


806 ‘Sporting Events—Hole-in-One Golf: Gymnastics; Soccer; Handball * 3 
Hole-in-One Golf Play for Twelve Years 


The 12th annual Hole-in-One golf tournament Players Shots On In Closest — 


of the New York World-Telegram was held] Aug. 14, Bayside vete® ; 
EEO aD SS oni, weiner oor Ca unt 045: /800 SS 
of the war. The an ourn r 
not played. The statistical play in the 12 years Totals «occ fos $43 3215 1310 145 ° 44 i 
follows: Winners of the tournament are: oS Oe H 
Now of No. of (On In At Salisbury—John Milkrut. Om 
Year Players Shots Green Circle Closest ieee Sayebury—Jaske Hagen, i 
1932 217 1,085 287 27 2 feet, 1 inch 1934—-At Salisbury—Ed Searle. : 
POSS Cae0 12, 100)% 743) 2 G1 Ace 1935—At Salisbury—Ed Searle. 
1934 447, 2,235 85162 I foot, Sinches | 193¢—at Bayside—Dell Sharbutt*; at ec | 
TE es Se a6 ae anes Sprain, Tom Robbins; at Forest Hill Fie. I 
1936 645 3,225 1,187 100 4 inches Bil Malcolm. 


1937 680 3,400 1,333 107 2 Aces 1937—At Bayside—Stanley Remson; at Leewi od, 
1938 = 742 3,710 1,618 149 5 inches T. Arthur Menzel*; at Forest Hill Field Club 
1939 812. 4,060 1,719 136 2 ft. 139 ins. | 7.5 etin Shriver*. 


n*; at Leewoo . Tom 
1941 844 4'220 11904 228 Ace 1938—At Bayside —Jack Hage MI te 


telair, N. J.; at Leewood, Mrs. J. J. Lawlo 

Four aces have ares scored in ten years:_Jack ee Rochelle, N. Y., and Howard Schnazer*, 

Hegen. Oceanside, N. ¥. pro, 1933, Bayside; Frank | 54> first; at Bayside, C. F. Briins, Woodhaven, 

ee thas tated Forest Bill Hield | “i941—at Forest Hill Field Club. Andy La Pol 
ul F ur Menze’ amifo : h 

Leewood. Golf Club: and Oscar*Goess, Bellmore. | Paterson. N. J.; at Leewood, Johnny 


¥., 1941, Bayside Golf Club. ae N. Y.; at Bayside, Oscar Goess*, 
‘The chances of scoring an ace as computed after Georgi ince * F 
12 years of play are:9,240 to one. Hills NY. ats Fork mil Field lub, ni zoe 
The figures on the 1945 play: Newark, N. J.; at Leewood G. G., Andrew 


Shots On In Closest Thompson, New York City. 
“taka as Ft. Ins. 1945—At Leewood Lillian N. Quimby. _ Knol). 
Aug. 7, Leewood . 169 845 363 28 2 9 wood C. C.; At Forest Hill Field Club, “estie J. 


AUB 13) Bayside —- 
Tuk ict vs eh 153. 765 318 #32 #O 11 *Overall winner. 


; Gymnastics in 1945 


1 National A. A. U. Championships Jersey City, N. J., May 5 

: MEN WOMEN ‘ 
Calisthenics—Pitt, Swiss Gym. Soc., Union City, Free Calisthenics—Schroth, Philadelphia Tum- 
N. J., 27.9 points. ers, 28.3 points. - : 
Long Herse—Cumiskey, Swiss Gym. Soc., Union| Side Horse Vault—Tie between Schroth, P: 


e + Horse —Cumiskey, Swiss Gym. Soc., Union | Lodge No. 54, 57.5 points. 


‘Horizontal Bar—Cumiskey, Swiss Gym. Soc., Pere Beam—Schroth, Philadelphia 
Union City, N. J., 57.3 points. pO 

Par ane 1 Bars—Cumiskey, Swiss Gym. Soc., Union Flying Rings—McKee, Loyal Order Moose % 
City, N 65.8 points 54, 56.2 points. 

Flying Tiiioa pemeayicn, Chicago Sokol, 54.8 Parallel Bars—Twining, Loyal Order 


Lodge 54, 57.6 points d 
“Tumbling—Bedara, Chicago Boys Club, 28.6 eae Giube--Ziubetaa Ridgewood H. 8. 


Indian Clubs—Hennig, Cleveland East’ Side’| ,.tumbling—Owens, Herrmann’s Phys.. 


27.9 points. 
Turners, 28:0 points. 
-Around—“Cumiske , Swiss G Soc., Union| Team Drill—Elizabeth Y,. W. H. A.” 
city, N, 305. @ pains igi, All- (Asqun ite Gnna ae Philadelphia 
‘Team Gijampionship-—Penn State College, 6045 | 254.8 points. 
points; Hi Swiss Gym. «+, Union City, N. J., 60 Eastern Intercollegiate Gymnastics _ Ch 
points; 3) Chicago Sokal, 1 %8 points. ship—Not held due to the war. 


‘Soceer (Association Football) Challenge Cup Reactat % 


1933-34—St. Louis Stix, 2; Pawtucket Rangers, 1. 1943-44—Hispanos (Erock ee ye Eo Mor 
1934-35—St.. Louis Centrals, 1; Pawtucket | strassers (Pittsburgh) 4 goals 
Rangers, 6, 1944-54—New York Brookhattans , 
% oy Sa German Americans, 5; St. | Cleveland, O., Americans 6 goals to 2 
10 amro Other winn 1944-1945)—_Nati Chall 
4 hnrocks, 3. York Americans, 4; St. Louis | Cup Eastern Dinca, pene a Oe onal 
/ rocks ern Division, Cleveland, O., Ameri 
37-38—Chicago Spartas, 6; Brooklyn St. Mary’s Brookhattans defeated Americans 4-1 and 


Celtics, 2, 3 
1938-39—Brooklyn St. Mary’s Celtics, 5; Chicago total score of 6-2) goala, 


1939-40—The championship final between Balti- | hattan. Lewis Cup winners, Brookhattan 
more and the Chicago Falstaffs was not completed. National Amateu Champion ei, 


second a 2-2 tie and the ee Ms abandoned 
June 12, on order of the U.S. British Soceer—English League, North, 
0-41— Pawtucket (R. lL) “4 wee 8; Chrysler | South, Tottenham. Play-off winners, a 
Piece EF. ton Wanderers; South, Chelsea. In 
1941- 2 ~Galiatin (Donora, Pa.) F. C., 6; Paw- | Hal, Bolton 2, Chelsea ‘1. 
bucket (Re dF South American Championships— 
1942. Smangs’ (Brooklyn) defeated Morgan | standing: Argentina, 11; ec: 
Strassers 3-2 on May 30, after 2-all tie, May 24. Uruguay, 6; Colombia, 3; ‘Bolivia, "2: 


A. A.'U. Handball Championships, 1945, 


Junior National, 4-wall, St.. Louis, Mo., April. be Senior National, 4-wall, Chicago, 2 
Singles, 1, Srenco, St. Louis Y; 2, McGreevy, St. Platak, Lake Shore Club, © ica 
Louis ¥; 3, Klayman, unattached. Doubles, 1, Second N: Y.A.C., New York City; 3 


Buschart and Lehr, Downtown ¥, St. Louis; 2, Bottwites scene ean “y fee 
McGreevy. and Meisel. Downtown Y, St. Louis; 3,.| Lawson. v.-Gh nioago; 3, y Hacknew 


Klayman and Berg, Downtown Y, St. Louis. Coast Ch ub, Long h; Calif, 


eee ee Poe ee ae . Me 


Sporting Events—Tennis Records 807 


re : Z : : 
yas te cope Ware Tennis Championships 
ga MEN’S SINGLES = 
Final Opponent. Year Champion. Final Opponene 


R. F. Doherty > |Wm. T. Tilden Wm. M. Johns 
W. A. Larned p Rene Lacoste Jean Borotra i 
W. J. Clothier Rene Lacoste Wm. T. Tilden 
Holcombe Ward 2 Francis T. Hunter 
B.C. Wright ines § Francis T: Hunter 
Robert LéRoy John H. Doeg Francis X. Shields 


H. Ellsworth Vines, Jr.|George M. Lott, Jr. 
H. Elisworth Vines, Jr.] Henri Cochet 
Frederick J. Perry John H. Crawford 
Frederick J. Perry Wilmer L. Allison 
Wilmer L. Allison Sidney B. Wood 
Frederick J. Perry J. Donald Budge 

J. Donald Budge Baron G. Von Cramm 
J. Donald Budge C. Gene Mako 


Pale] 


Ragnae 


M 
v : 

E . Van Horn 5 
N. D. “L. Riggs ‘ 
Ww: R. L. Riggs . L. Kovacs 


= 
F. R. Schroeder, Jr. . A. Parker 
Gi. G.)—J. R.|(C. G, Seaman) 
Hunt . A. Kramer 
Sgt. Frank Parker . F. Talbert 
Sgt. Frank Parker W. F. Talbert 


otic Tournament. 7No challeage round played. tChallenge round abolished. 
WOMEN’S SINGLES. DOUBLES, MIXED 
Doubles Champions Mixed Doubles Champions 


M. Jones & J.P. Atkinson... 
. H. Moore & C. B. Neely.. 


p May Sutton...-....- i 2 yc SS 
05 } Elizabeth H, Moore. . 


*National Ps 


; ngles Champions 


L iles 
** "Miss H. Hotchkiss & W. F. Johnson 
*'|Miss H. Hotchkiss & J. R. Car- ; 
penter, Jr. 
Miss H. Hotchkiss & W. F. Johnson 
Miss M. Browne & R. N. Williams, 


Misses E. Sears & H. Hotchkiss....- 
Missis M. Browne & D. Green.....- 


Toke ee 
Mrs. G. W. Wightman & Miss E.|Mrs. G. W. Wightman & H. C 


Sears Johnson 6 
Misses M. Bjurstedt and E. Sears. .|Miss E. Sears & W. E. Davis 
“|Misses M. Bjurstedt & E. Sears....|Miss M. Bjurstedt & L.C. Wright 
*\Misses E. Goss & M, Zinderstein.. . . G. W. Wightman & I. C. 


iss Molla Bjurstedt.. .. 
Molla Bjurstedt. .. 


Helen Wills & Mary Browne......- 
Misses E. Ryan & E. Goss......... 
. K. McK. Godfrey & Miss E. 


Miss E. Bennett & H, Cochet. 
Wightman ....|Miss Wills & J. B. Hawkes, 


Ts. L. R. C. . 
eee Siro eee Miss B. Nuthall & G. M. Lott. 
Miss Edith Cross & W. Allison. 


i B ittings 
Betty “ ae ao Peheltee - ihc Lott, 
H. Jacobs . ...)Miss Sarah Palfrey J. Perrys 
Mies ‘|Miss E. Ryan & H. E. Vines, Jr. 
”"|Miss H. Jacobs & G. M. Lott. 3 
n| Mrs. Palfrey Fabyan, E. er. 
n|Miss A. Marble & C. G 
_ Fabyan.| Mrs. 8. P. Fabyan & J. 
Neils. clad « “Pp. Fabyan| Miss A. Marble & J. D. Budge 
Ms Fabysn...|Miss Alice Marbie & H. C. 
‘|Miss Alice Marble & R. L, 
Mrs, E. T. Cooke & J. A. Kramer, 
_| Miss A. L. Brough & F. R. Schroeder, 


Jr 
Miss M. Osborne & W. Talbert 
Miss M. Osborne & W. Talbert 
Miss M. Osborne & W. F. Talbert - 


5 
o 
: 


Pauline Betz........{Misses A. L. Brough & M. Osborne.. 


waline Betz. . Misses A. L. Brough & M. Osborne.. 
® ai KE .3 Misses A. L. Brough & M. Osborne. . 


MEN’S DOUBLES 
Doubles Champions 
Cc, J. Griffin 


d Vincent Kichards D 
B, 1. C. Norton HB 
193: ee 


/ 


Doubles Champions 


. Allison, J. Van Ryn 


- Budge and C. G, Mako 
enkie and Baron G. Yon Cramm (Ger.) 


udge and C. G. Mako 
Quist & J B. pee (Aust.) 


Vv. T. Ti dand F, T. Hunter : 1940. 3 F. R. Schroeder, Jr. 
‘ nH $41. | 13. AL Kramer and F. R. Schroeder, Jr. 
M. pe ear G. Mailoy and W. Talbert 


eee CG. G& Seaman) J. Kramer and Corp., Frank 


2 H. Doeg : 
a 4 
: “1/1944... 
Spud fe ye * hs ies 


f 


} 


X - iL - \. | he td ve Ff ne is Pe, 
' ‘ ) 4 $ F Ve i . 
7 + é & - 7 =! aang 2) 
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CLAY COURT CHAMPIONS 
Champions Doubles Champions ¥ae 
‘ Roland Roberts. R. Roberts-V: Richards. 


Champion 


bat Guat Ff RapweaGe Ms 
. T. Hay W. T. Hayes-C. B. Herd. B. M. Grant, Jr - i 
Baik Tilden, ‘34|R. Burdick-F. Bastian. R. L. Riggs R.L en eas: Sete} 
. T. Tilden. 2d)R. Kinsey-H. Kinsey. R. L. Riggs....: J. MeDia -E. 
McCai 
R. 
Fr: 
D. 


SES OM BST a 9 


. Tilden, 2d|R. Kinsey-H. Kinsey. 

. Tilden, 2d|W. Westbrook-H. nenodgrass. 

. Tilden, 2d|L. White-L. Thalheimer. 19 
aa 2d|J. Hennessey-L. Williams. 


J. G. Hall-Fritz Mercur. 
F. Mercur-J. G. Hall S. Greenberg... . 
a 943 |S. greener: 
$ .|H. E. Vines. 3r.-K.,Gledhill. 1944 F. Segura...... 
G. M. Lott, Jr..:|G.M. Lott, Jr.,-B.M.Grant,Jr.|1945 || W. Talbert eh pao 
F. Parker:.....«/G. Mako~J. P. Tidball. 


MEN’S INDOOR CHAMPIONS 
Singles. Doubles ks Singles Doubles © 


1927|\J. Borotra....|J; Borotra & J. Brugnon. 1936 Greg. Mangin..|K. Schroder and J. G. Hall, 
1928) Ww. Aydelotie . . G. Rockafellow and W. Ay-||1937|Frank Parker... & S. Mangin and R.Parker 
“delotte. 1938] Donald MoNeil ab J. Bowden and J. Pitm 
1929)J. Borotra....|F. T. Hunter and W. T. Tilden.}|1939 wayae Sabin.. = Pass &G., petty - 
1930|F. T. Hunter. .|P..G. Rockafellow and M. Cutier es L. Riggs. . . Cooke & R., L. ‘Alex Fi 
1931}J. Borotra. are and C. Boussus. 1|F. L. Kovacs. at D. Guernsey &W.D on, | 
1932|Greg. Mangin. M. Lott, Jr:, & J. Van Ryn. 1942 Not held 
1933/Greg. Mangin.|C. Sutter, E. MeCauliff. 1943|Not held 
1934/L. R. Stoefen..|B. Bell & F. J. Bowden. 1944/ Not held 
1935)Greg. Mangin.|B. Bell, Greg, Mangin. 1945|Not held 


MeNeill..... R. L. Harmon-R. C. P. 
Frank A, Parker |J. = A R. Schr 


Ww. ‘Talbert-W. Reedy. 
. |E. Cochell,.B. R- Kimbell 
F. Segura,-W. Talbert ~ 
F, Segura & W. Talbert 


BEnEE We 


‘ INDOOR WOMEN CHAMPIONS 
Vea Ae od Champion Doubles Champions Yr. Champion 


1938 Miss V. Hollinger Mrs. V. Vous 
Miss K. Winthro) 
1939} Miss P. Ms Misses Taubes Sa 


.1927|Mrs. Wightman..| Mre. Wightman-Mrs. Jessup. 
1928| Miss E. Sigoneay pt ae Sigoneay-Miss S. 


1929] Miss M. Blake. .|Mrs. Wightman-s. Palfrey. 1940| Mrs. S.P. Fabyan Ms G. Wheeler 
1930] Miss 8. Palfrey . Mrs. Wightman-S. Palfrey. aubell < 7 : 
1931] Miss M. Sachs. .|Mrs. Wightman-S. Palfrey 1941|Miss P. fe Misase Betz and D. 
1932|Miss M. Morrell] Miss M. Morrell- 1942|Mrs. R. B. Todd |Miss K. Winthrop ae Mrs... 
Mrs. M. G. Van Ryn. V.R. Johnson 
1933} Miss D. Chase. .|Mrs. Wightman-S. Palfrey. 1943] Miss P. Betz.... ass; Sate ‘. ‘ 
etz 


1934|Miss N. Taubele.| Misses N. Taubele- 
1944| Miss K. Winthrop Miss K. FWinthirop nat yi 


t ees Jane are 

¥ 1935} Miss. J. Sharp..|Mrs, D Andrus, Mme. 8. M, M. Johnson _ 

Henrot: tin. 1945|)Mrs. H. P. Rih- Mr x Wenthrop and. 
1936|Mrs. J. Van Ryn ee. ue A. pare Mme bany M. M.S Johests bang 
» enrot! 


'1987/Mime.8.Henrotin|Mrs. D. A. Andrus & Mme 
S$. Henrotin. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAMPIONS 
Singles College Doubles 


Philip Neer 
L. E. Williams 


_ Fenno, Jr, and E. W. Feiblemau..... Harvard 
jeer and J. DaVies.... 2... ..0..0. ...|Stani 

- White and L. Thalheimer . 

es and L. Rimes Sb ae 


Bp 


1924 Washington. . 
! ee ‘G. Chandier. ..../California, 
; 19% B. G. Chandler. . ..|California.... 
~ Wilmer Allison. 
i: 28 |Julius Seligson 
Berkeley Bell. 
Clifford Sutte 


Bono 


talph McElvenny an 

enj. Gorcha Koff and Arthur K 
. Meuleisen and R. Meunch 
. Barnes and K. Kamrath 


jer) 


BIO denis hye So. California 
Ray RSs oS o Un.eN Rice Instit. 


. Guernsey....... any ..-|J. R. Hunt and L, Wetherall: aerated 
. Guernsey ..........6. .....|D. Inhoff and R. Peacock...... +s... 
foNeil....u..........]/Kenyon.....: L. A. Dee and James Wade. ; 

(0 TOPS ee Or ee U.S. N. A..../C. E, Olewine and Charles Mattman | 5 sae [IO ey 
hs der, Jr......../Stanford..... F. R. Schroeder, Jr. and L. bhai yr 
UPA eos. slaves Miami J. Hickman and W. Driver............ 
- ‘ Francisco Segura......... J. Hickman and F. Kelley 
~ Francisco Segura......... F. Segura & T. Boke 


SePSROTED 


Loser |Score Yr. Winner Loser |Score|| Yr. {| Winner 
1914|A’strlasia |U. S. 3-2 ||1929| France, 
inne A’str’lasia | British. . 1930|France. 

0) U. So... ee. 4 1931|)Fran 


UGA esr. S ;|Australia. | 1933|Britain. . 
Australia .|British. | hn Ssh aiheion Australia. . 1934| Britain. . 
Australia ./U.8......| 3 U. S...2...| Australia, . 1935|Britain. . 
A” iste'l asialU. 8.1...) 5-0 ck, veh France.... 1936) Britain. .. 
12| Bellona 8. ; 3 Si ste eevee 193 Ze Bo Bata 


3-2 shel Ue Skanes 
3-2 1/1928!France..../U. 8. btaabe hGacealing one iS Uae 


Seal of the \war there was no international tennis aie during 1940-1945 such as Da avis. 
Wightman, Cup tc: In the first nes Championship since the beginnin World War IT 
Petra won the ‘iien's singles, Mme. L. Dodille-Payette the women’s bier “ind Henri Coi 


P, Pillizza the oa *s doubles, 
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. National Junior Tennis Champions 
JUNIOR OUTDOOR SINGLES 1940—Doris Hart and Nellie Sheer 


ie 
935 bert Riggs 1941 Budge Patt 1941—A. Louise Brough and Gertrude A. Moran 
ulius Helaman 1942 audee Patty 1942—Marcheta R. Donnelly and Barbara A. Brooke 
Joseph R. Hunt 1043 Robert Palkenburg | 1943—Doris Hart and Shirley Fry 
1944—-Jean Doyle and Margaret Varner 


David Freeman - 1944 a/s R. Falkepbur; 
| F. R. Schroeder, Jr. | 1945 Herbert Flam & | 1945—Jean Eleanor Doyle and Margaret Varner 
JUNIOR INDOOR SINGLES 


1940 R. . Carrothers.Jr. 
aS 1935 Alfred L. Jarvis Jr. | 1939 Wm. Umstaedter 
1936 Donald McNeill 
1937 Joseph Fishbach 
1938 Joseph Fishbach 
JUNIOR. INDOOR DOUBLES - 
, sere te pers and pe Pees 
—Charles T. Mattmann and Peter Lauc 
941 —James A. Evert and Robert Smidl 1937—Robert A. Low and Marvin Kantrowitaz 
i949 Budge Patty and Robert Falkenbure 1938—Joseph Fishbach and David Johnsen 
ames Brink and Robert Falkenburg 1939—R. E. Shipp and F. V. Krais, Jr. 
a/s Robert Falkenburg and John Shea 1940—R. J. Bender and James Evert 
Herbert Flam and Hugh Stewart 1941-1945—-Not held 
BOYS’ INDOOR SINGLES 


“ BOYS’ OUTDOOR SINGLES 
§ Isadore Bellis 1941 Robert Falkenburg | 1935 Isadore H. Bellis 1939 R. L. Bensinger e 
John A. Kramer 1942 Wade Herren 1936 Wm. Umstaedter 1940 Frank Willett 
Robert Carrothers | 1943 Herbert Flam 1937 Richard J. Bender 1941-1945 Not held 
i aoe — cae) anne 1938 James Evert : 
atty cna ouledous BOYS’ INDOOR DOUBLES 
Robert Falkenbure 1935—Joseph Fishbach and William Umstaedter 


OUTDOOR DOUBLES 1936—Harper H. Ink, Jr. and M. Schwartzmann 

William Umstaedter 1937—Richard J. Bender and Staniey F. Stater, Jr, 

1938—James Evert and Gardner Larned 

1939—G. Dorfman and R. L. Bensinger 

1940—J. Evert and J. Geller 

s as Sink 1941-1945 Not held 5 
urg and James Br INDOOR GIRLS’ SINGLES 

lkenburg and Don Harris 1935 Virginia Hollinger , 1941 Dorothy Wightman 


mith and Tom Molloy ‘ 1936 Virginia Hollinger | 1942 Lillian Lopaus 
1937 Helen Bernhard 1943 Lillian Lopaus 
1938 Helen I. Bernhard .| 1944 Shirley Fry - 
1939 Marguerita Madden 1945 Barbara Wilkins 
1940 Marguerita Madden 


OUTDOOR GIRLS’ SINGLES 


Patricia Henry 1941 A. Louise Brough INDOOR GIELS’ DOUBLES 
Margaret Osborne | 1942 Doris Hart 1935—Virginia Hollinger and Helen Bernhard 
Barbara Winslow | 1943 Doris Hart 193@_Vireinia Hollinger and Helen Bernhard 
Helen Bernhard. 1944 Shirley Fry 1937—Helen Bernhard and Dorothy Wightman 
Helen I. Bernhard | 1945 Shirley Fry 1938—Helen Bernhard and Dorothy Wightman 
mi 


A, Louise Brough 1239—Helen Bemphard and Dorothy Wightman 
@ Madden and Dorothy Wightman 


OUTDOOR GIRLS’ DOUBLES 41940—Mareguerit 
les and Patricia Canning 1941—Lillian Lopaus and Betty Rosenquest 
Margaret Osborne and Elinor Dawson 1942—Lillian Lopaus and Betty Rosenquest 
-—Helen Bernhard and Patricia Canning 1943—Judy 

1944—Shirley J. Fry and Norma Meister 


re, ssa Jessee and Joan Bigler L 
Patricia Canning and Sissy Madden j945—Mary DeYoung and Jean Pipes 
{=e ee 


Wightman Cup Match Results from 1923-1939 
. Score Score j 
Place Winner | matches || Year Place Winner | matches 


ae ‘ Wimbledon, Englan 
. Forest Hills, U. 5. 
d Wimbledon, Englan 
ele Forest Hills, U. S-...- 
iS Bia Wimbledon, England. - 
Forest Hills, 8 ae 

oleae Wimbledon, fe. Sos are y 

; Forest Hills, U. 3 oie 


RESULTS OF 17 YEARS’ PLAY—1923-1939 


‘United States Won 13 Series 72 Matches England Won 4Serles 47 Matches 
es |e a a 


ec National. Amateur Racquets Champions 


7-22) C.C. Pell; (1923) S.G. Mortimer; (1924- Sheldon; (1936) _C. ©. Pell, Sr.; (1938); (1939) 


C. G. Pell; (1926) S. G. Mortimer; (1927) c. C: ¥’ R. Leonard; (1941) 


Robert Grant III; (1940) 2 
) CG. C. Pell; 41929) H. D. Sheldon; (1930) Robert Grant HI 7) C. @. Pell 
Simpson and 


f tional Doubles Champious—(192 
‘Mortimer; (1931, 1932, 1933) OC. C. Pell; | __Na < Fas 
M. Edwards; (1935) H. D. Sheldon; (1936) and S._G. Mortimer; {e5 J.C, 3 il aad) Bre 
Edwards; (1938) Gee) ever’ ee om . r wi 
‘W. Ingersol; (1941) Robert Gran 111. No. | Leatham; (1931) C. C. Pell and 8. 
‘ship played 1941-1945, war. a (1988) be Ww. Pearson 40 Ww. C. Wright Ce 

( ( inners—(1913) H. F. McCormick, . P. Dixon an BIN 
: Fecanct Af a Cig) s. e. Mortimer; (1925) Brooks and H. D. Sheldon; (1935-36) J. R. Leonard 
C. 3. ee C. GC. Pell; (1928) S. G. Mortimer; | and M. Kirkbirdie; 
) 0. C. Pell; cag) G. Mortimer; (1932, | C. Pell, Jr-, No champions 


G, C. Pell;,(1934 J. R. Leonard; (1935) H. D. | 1945, war. 


Other Tennis Championships, 1945 
MPIONSHIPS 


ERI s FESSIONAL 
RICAN LAWN TENNIS ASSOCIATION NATIONAL PRO pe Cae Nae 
Aug. 19, 1945 


San Francisco, ’ 
Kovacs defeated Welhy Van Horn, 
oe Tex: ; 


“Priv. Frank 
14-12, 6-3 in final. 
‘ E. 0. T. CHAMPIONSHIPS .. 
_ London, Engiand., Aug. 18, 1945 
Stf. i a Charles Hare eated. gt. Richard 
Mckee, 2-6, 6-1, 6-2, 6-4 in tna). 


————————— 


held because of the war. 


Individual wok Team 
; 1925|E. Reich, Chicago. . .622/G. Garwood, Cleve. 1,703|Baker-Ebert, Chicago, ....1,119 Estes Alibis, Rny 
q i Q 
| 1926/1, apelin Indian-_|E. Lackey, Fort J. Latb-A. A. Higgins, ; Trun 2 
579). W . 1,641 2,59 


,1928|H. Summers, St. L...705|P. Wolf, Chicago. ..1,937 Hradek Bros., Cicero, Til, .1,363;Oh bi pon 


1932/0. Nitschke, Cleve., .731|Zunker, Milw..... 2,060| Daw-Benkovic, Milw..... 
1933/E. Hewitt, Erie, Pa..724 Stewart, Chines 1,980|Zunker-F. Benkovie, Milw.1, '415|Optice’ ns SS 
1934|J. Vidro, Gr Rapids.721|W. Reppenhagen, G. Rudolph-J. Ryan, ‘Wauk.1, 321/Stroh, “Bohe- 
( Detroit......... 1,972 mian, Det.3, 
'1935|D. Brokaw, Canton..733|/O. Mayer, San C. ee Souers, Wi 
Francisco....... 2,022) Akron!] toe eee 1 


' games, 3,091; 299 games, 2,503; 298. games, 1,060. i 


“1936 hans Burmeister, eu Burmeister, 


_ 1938)R. Warner, Wkgn., Ill. 622|/D. Burmeister, Chi. 


lie 
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American Bowling Congress Champions a Records 


¥r; Individual - All Events Two-Men Teams Five-Men Tea 


1925/A. Green, Chic......706|C. Long, Buff...... 1,977|\Schupp-Karich, Chic. .... 1,318 Welsses 


1926|E. Votel, Brad’k, Pa..731|C. Gertoski, Det. . .1,98i|Aston-Young, Akron.... .1, 355 borer < ig : 3, 
1927|W. Eggers, Chic.....706|B, Spinella, N. Y...2,014|Flick-Snyder, Erie, Pa. ...1,317\Teashop, 


Milwaukee 3,1 
hicago. ..3, 
1929|A. Unke, Milwauk.. .728]/0. Stein, Jr., St. L..1,974|Klecz-Butler, Chicago... .1,353)HubR., Souci, 106 


1930|L. Shotwell, Cov., Ky. 774\G. Morrison, Chic. :1,985 Devine-Heup, Beloit...... 
1931|W. Clack, Erie, Pa.. .712|M.Mauser, Y’ngst’n 1.966| Rafferty-Reilly, Phil... |. . 


1936|C. Warr J. Murphy. A. Sahin MM ptraka, 
ee Ill... .735 Thatssaspolis PAL 2,006|  Chicdgo- 24. S52. sae te 

1937/G. een Mt. Ver- M. Stein, Bellville, V. Gibbs, Kansas City, Mi pr Fur- | 

749| Til 70|_ N. Burton, Dallas, Mex. 1,359 nibare Ce: Det 3,118 

Johnson-Synder, Indi Birk B ‘ 


&DO. 
Murray Fowler - ews e El é (| 
Ieuss, Steubenville, O.. .1,405 Detroit. oe -3, 
Herb Freitag, Joe Sinke, Monarch — 
Chicago ti.5 seeks ‘1,346 


Ind falo 2,0! 
1941 Fred. pe Jr., Belle- Harold Kelly, South William Lee-Ray Farness, Vogel B 
ville, Peed eo) Bend, Md. ce)... 2,013} Madison, Wis.......... 1,346 na Park, 
1942|John Stanley, Ted Moskal, E. Nowicki-G. Baier, . dweiser(R 
Cleveland, O...... 756| Saginaw, Mich...1,973} Milwaukee, Wis........ 1,377° “dolph) Cl 


: HOLDERS OF 300 CHAMPIONSHIP AB© GAMES i 
William J. Knox, poeatey iia. te William McGeorge, Kent, O., 1939. 
Charles Reinlie, Racine, Wis., 1926. , George Pallage, Akron, 6., 1940. 
Jack Karstens, Fort Sheridan, Tm 1933., Angelo Domenico, Canton, es 1940. See 
Carl Mensenberg, Scranton, Pa., 1935. William Hoar, Chicago, Bi Sy 
Michael Blazek, Conneaut, O., 1938. Chem 


The American Bowling Congress reports that in the seasons from 1909 to. 1945 there were rolled 3 00 


The following men have cpap gold awards for five or more 300 games: b 6 oe 


*Hank Marino, i ean Junie McMahon, Lodi, N. J... 6 | James Sturm, Cleveland- fy 
Walter Ward, Cleveland. a *Charley Daw, Milwaukee. ~ Los Angeles ......... 

Sam Garofalo, St. Louis. .... 6 | “‘Boss’’ Bosco, Akron. : Steve Tomek, Plymouth, P: 
Harold Schaeffer, St. Louis.. 6 |! Frank Clause, Old Forge, Pa.. 3 


The 43rd, 44th and 45th annual ABC championships scheduled for 1943, 1944 and 1945 were 


paemies two 300 games in official 3-game series. 


Fives ay 


; Two- 
Yr, All Events Women Teams 


1927|F. 
, 1,644 


astie's Git Toledo, Ohio. . ..1,713 
Emma Jaeger, 
CORES «-.--637| Toledo, Ohio. . . 1,700 


1930/A. Rump, Ft. Wayne.613/S, asipenre? , Chicago 1,727 
3 1)/M.Schu te, St. Louis. eee M ulte, St. Louis1,742 
932|A. McVay, K.C., Mo.. 668|M. Warmbier, Chi. . 1807 


1933/8. Twyford, Aurora. .628|S. Twyford, Chicago, 1, 765 
1934|)M, Clemensen, Chi..712)E. Ryan, Miwkee.. 1,76 
1935|M. Warmbie®, Chi. . :652|M. Warmbier, Chi. . ‘1911 


M. Smith. MeQuade, 
Chitago:. 0.4. sere 


Trettin-Warmbier, Chicago1,173 Fin. Las, Me 
Z. Baker-G. Pomeroy, Det. 1/145] Alb.Jirs..Ch: 
M. Frank-E.Kirg, Chicago. 1,218|Breitt Eilers 


t. 
Peters-Kite, Syracuse, N.Y.1,135. Alb. 
Trettin-MeQuade, Chicago 1) 190/T. Dis. 5, 
Haufier-Simon, Tex. ..... ae Alb. Jirs., 
Madiso .612| Madison, Wis... . 1,683 Lae eveland, 
1937]A. Gottstine, B Buttato 647|L. Stockdale, Dek. ‘1,761 Franke Weber & PWwayae 330 Olea t Uniform 


Heai 
1,843] Probert-Sablatnik, St. L.. .1,215|Heil tit m 


Hea 
1939/H. Hengstler, Detroit 626) R.Troy, Dayton, O. . 1,724|Powers-Reus, Gd. R .1,130|Krn a Mk 
1940)S. Twyford, Aurora. .626|T. Morris, Chicago. 1 777 Morris-Miller, Shines wily it L. gu ‘Buicks 


1941/N. Huff, Los Angeles. 662|S. Twyford, Aurora. 1,799 Pittinger-Hogan, L. Angls, 1,155 Réyick Bi 


1939 Tillie Taylor, Nina VanCamp, Stella Hartrick-Clara 
Newark, N N. J.....659) . Chicago....... ‘ 1 888 Allen, Detroit.........1,204 Log 8a 
Chi 


HOLDERS OF 300 W.I. oo GAMES 
Season Seas: ; 
1929-1930 Mrg® Charles Fahning, Buffalo, N. y. 1941-1942 Lucile Rice, taint Ind. ts 


1931-1932 Beulah Abbott, Davenport, Ia, 1941-1942 Marge Earle 

1931-1932 Mrs. Bernice Thee, Davenport, Ia. 1942-1943 Caro it Bell’ Gana Saandn 
1936-1937 Miss Rose Dooley, Des Moines, Ia. 1943-1944 Hattie Wooster,, Detroit 
1937-1938 Jewel Zimonick, Green Bay, Wis. 1943-1944 Marge Slogar Cleveland, O 
1940-1941 Amelia Renkel, Cleveland, 0. 1944-1945 Mrs. Rachel La Tell, Vestal, 


1941-1942 Bertha, Urbancic, Indianapolis, Ind. 


The 26th, 27th and 28th annual Woman’s nt Bow: cham scheduled z 
1944 and 1945 were not held because of the ‘haan si pionships au 


RS Ss oT NT SY — 
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Duck Pin’ Bowling Records 


Source: National Duck Pin Bowling Congress 


2 MEN Three game set—1,886, Vir airy Team 
— Teams ‘ Se, Spare 11, 1945. sate ass 
Jack Rock Team, Bridceport, oot ,896, Health C : 2 
76 b Ba % cep foi Va. ADT, 1036" z enter Girls, Nor 
hree game se 84, Lowell Five, Lowell Mass. set—5,438, Evening Star Champio 
ye game set—3,348, Kelly-Buick, Baltimore. Weahingetts D. O-, Pen. oan oan 
; Season avetage (36 games)—557-20, Recreation 
e set—6,460, Park Circle team, Balti- Girls, Baltimore, Md., 1935-1936. 
t—6 1941. + Consecutive wins—37, Bookies Team, Richmond, 
Popular Club, Baltimore, Sinton, pated ty seven game set—2,433, 
White, Lieb, Baltimore, Md., Oct., 1939: ers 


Doubles 


be Single game—310 i : 
a etown All-Stars. ar Linthicum, in ee ta Ney ana 
. ; Betty Jam 
Hugueley’s Bethesda | Md., Nov. 1940. mgkorin sa. e 5 
h 29, 1935. Three game set—798, Ann Levy and Doris Smith, 


ee 1,524, Brozey, Hran- Norfolk, Va., March 1, -1941 
; Four game set—966, Evelyn Brose and Thelma 


beet McDonough, Baltimore, Md., March, 1940 


ve 


«, _Nov. 63 
arris, Baltimore, 


Five game set—1,252, Ardrey Mullane : 
any wath es 36, 1936. mand aoe 
ix game set—1,417, el Brewer - 
te Baltimore, _ Feb. 9, 1941. aud Pops ae 
even game set—1,659, Sue Miller and Fr 
Oeschler, Baltimore, Md., May 4, 1940. eee 
Eight game set—1,905, Thelma McDonough and 
Evelyn Brose, Baltimore, Md., April 14, 1940. 
Ten game set—2,259, Anne Crubbs and Polly 
ae: Rlehneae. oe ory 1932. 
game set—3,397, Naomi Zimmerman and 
Zentz, Baltimore, Md., Feb., 1939. ee 
20 game set—4,500, Dorothy: O’Brien and Ida 
Simmons, Norfolk, Va., April, 1934. 
Season _average—217, Naomi Zimmerman and 
Mildred Tuckey, Baltimore, Md., 1934-1935 


Individuals 
High game—201, Peggy Vreeland, New Haven, 


Conn., Nov. 30, 1940. \ 
Three game set—469, Flo Reynolds, Milford, 

Conn., March 21, 1942. y 
Four game set—555, Vickie Croggan, Washing- 


ton. D. C. ae 
Five game set—720, Maxine Allen, Durham, 


d Rus 


ur gam 

fant, Westport, sp , 1944. 

’ et—1.423, Nova Hamilton and Nick 
Jan. 31, 1942 


40. 
,147, Earl Campbell and Lee 
A at May 17, 1933. Sets— 
era, N. C., March 10, 1945. " 
game = Six’game set—835, Ida Simmons, Norfolk, Va, 
March 13, 1937. 
Seven game set—932, Kitty Kendrick, Rosslyn, 


2 ° 1944. 
Hight Game Set—1,005, Naomi Zimmerman, 


t 4 
-10, Paul Harrison and Max 
gton, D. C. 1928-1929. 


’ Individuals 
ingle game—239, Eddie Funaro, New Haven, 


n., Jan. 11, 1941. 
e game set—542, Arthur Lempke, Lowell, 


gamer Bet 610, Johnny Miller, Baltimore, 
our game set—610, Nova Hamilton, Baltimore, 
Jan. 1943. (Tie with Johnny Miller). 
e game set—782, Astor Clarke, Washington, 


April 5, 1941. 
e set—912, Mike Dziadik, Derby, Conn., 


Ten game set—1,355, Ida Simmons, Norfolk, Va., 
Oct 25, 1936. 


Dec. 29, 1939. 3 
20 game set—2,512, Flo Reynolds, Milford, Conn., 


‘March and April, 1942. a 
25 game set—3,084, Elizabeth Barger, Baltimore, 


Md. { 
30 game set—3,967, Elizabeth Barger, Balti-, 


more, Md. i 
50 game set—Maxine Allen, Durham, N. C., 
May 1944. : i 
75 game set—Phredice Holifield, Washington, 
D. C., August 13, 1943. + al i 
Season average (93 games)—121-16, Ida Sim- 
mons, Norfolk, V4a.; 1939-1940. 


Mixed Doubles 


High game—340, Ingomar Moen and Bill Bro- 
zey, Baltimore, Md., Maren 18, 1944. 

Mnree game set—835, Ida Simmons, Bill Bradley, 
Hagerstown, Md., Nov. 23, 1939. 

Four game set——1,095, Ethel Brewer and Johnny 
Miller, Baltimore, Md., Feb. 22, 1941. 

Five game set—1,371, Lucy Rose and Billy Stal- 
cup, Rosslyn, Va., in Baltimore, Md., Nov. 29, 1942. 


Rose 676, Stalcup 695. ; 
ef 1633, Lucy Rose and Billy Staleup, 


ix game set— 
Roselyn, Va., in Washington, D. C., Nov. 26, 1942. 


21, 1940. 
Set—2,116, Steve Dyak, Willimantic. 


940. 
set—2,168, Ben Kosky, Bridgeport, 
pn., Dec. 17, 1944. 
2 set—2,757, Astor Clarke, Washington. 

D. C., Feb.; 1934. 
2 re e er aos Jack White, New Haven. 
1., A -May, 5 5 
‘game Beton nee Bill Brozey, Baltimore, Md., 
5 game set—4,764, Mike Bogino, Hartford, 
Piet ’ : 
game set—! 251, Jack White, Hartford, Bridge- 
Willimantic and New Haven, Conn., March, 
game set—6,725, ‘Jack White, New Haven. 
game set—12,446, Gordon McIlwee, Win- 


18, 1940. 
90 games), 131-70, Ray 


>) 

Jer, Baltimore, ee 30. 1940. 

ane game set—2,311, Ingomar * Moen and 

Frank Guethler, Washington, D, C., Oct. 
uethler 1160. 


. Sets--Moen 1151, G & 
194s chee Flo Reynolds and Ray Ander- 


1 
tk, Va., Sept., 1938. ; 
Gauer, Norfolk, \O. io Heynolds and Ray Ander- 


1939-1940 season. and Deven, Conn., March 27 


WOMEN 


i 42, 
er Tema >, oe Agama Se 15,011 Aap 10, 1045 Sete 
bao ds 4 , Durham, N. vs a. AVS re 2 
epi, Hoven cia Het, Havens | BOISE adansin 18 oy 


15 game set—1,942, Ida Simmons, Norfolk; Va., 


~ 


7) od 


te 


' since the National, Central and Eastern divisions canceled their major championships for the durati 0 


". (Marks set at annual tournament of the Kiwanis Ski Club, Iron Mountain, Mich., March 1, 


Class A. Norway Ski Club..-..... cue + 
Class B. Waiter Nelson, Beloit, Wis... ....2...2...25 
Class C Ralph Bietila, Ishpeming, Mich. ...>....... 

_ Senior class (skiers 32 years and over) Leonard Bietila, Ishpeming, Mich.......... 


v= i= J eG | a eae 


812 Sporting Ev ontehas kiing Records 


Ski Champions and Records 
Source: Harold A. Grinden, Historian National Ski Association; the listings are those up to 19: 


NATIONAL SKI ASSOCIATION 


Distance 
Feet or 


Champion and Home Club | Place-of Event 


Class Time | Meters | 
"Class A jumping...... “Ola,’’ Royal Norwegian Air Force .|Duluth, Minn.....|....... 
Class B Staite: ,.--|Max Rentsch, Minneapolis, Minn...|Duluth, Minn.....}.. 7 


- Class C Jumping. Jack Pauly, Minneapolis, Minn..... Duluth, Minn... 


Senior jumpin Ingvar Arneson, New London, Wis..}Duluth, Minn. 
Cross ts oa 7 . .|Howard Chivers, Gould Academy...|Brattleboro, Vt. 
Combined. ..... . .|Howard Chivers, Gould Academy. ..|Brattleboro, Vt 
Four evyents.......... Merrill Barber, Norwich University .|Guilford, N. H 


Men’s downhill (open) |Martin Fopp, Timberline...... bhesecee Cal. 
runs 

Men's downhill (amat.)|Barney McLean, Denver, Colo..... er Cal., to-| 6:00.4 }|..... ‘wets 
run F 

Men's slalom (open). .|Sig Engl, Sun Valley, Idaho........ Ses pr Cal., to-| 1:42.4 }........ 
runs t 

Men’s slalom (amat.).|/Barney McLean,.Denver, Colo..... bes cant ga Cal., to-| 1:42.4 |. M38. 
runs 

Men's combined slalom|Alf Engon, Sun Valley, Idaho......|Yosemite, Cal.....].. Disa, ole] a eeee ee 

and downhill (open) |__ . 
Men's combined slalom|Barney McLean, Denver, Colo..... Yosemite, Cal. ..): fusack crepes 


and downhill (amat.) ‘ 
Dartmouth. Outing|Brattleboro, Vt...}......-]...... vee 


Class B cross country. sone ge 
: u : 
Class B combined... . gone Ns iets Dartmouth Outing|Brattleboro, Vt....j.......]....---+.- 
u : ‘ 
Women’s slalom (open|Gretchen Frazer, Sun Valley, Idaho.|Yosemite, Cal., to-| 1:63.1 |......... 
and amateur)...... tal 2 runs 
Clarita Heath, Sun Valley, Idaho. ..| Yosemite, Cal..... 3:3L.1 |.i5-.~ 


Women's do 


(open : 
omens downhill Shirley McDonald, Sun Valley, Ida.) Yosemite, Cal... .. 3209/1. eae mi 

amateur A : Nh 
Women’s combinedsla-|Shirley McDonald, Sun Valley, Ida.) Yosemite, Cal.....}. Pe ure 3 
lom and downhill 


*Denotes only open class competitor. 


JUMPING RECORDS Le 
> 1942) 


Class Name and Home Club 


PAUL BIETILA TROPHY AWARDED TO AMERICAN SKIER SCORING HIGHEST is 
IN NATIONALS 


Arthur Devlin, Sno Birds, Lake Fisoid, Now Yotk.e ish. os Ree Jumps 189-183 228.15 
AMERICAN SKI TROPHY AWARDED TO “BIETILA” FAMILY, ISHPEMING, MICH, | 


First time a family has won trophy. S 


American Ski Jumping Records Sa 
Source; Harold A. Grinden, Historian National Ski Association 


Skier 
Mikkel Hemmestvedt......... Red Wing, Minn.... 
PROPRV BLUOLEI icles Witints sade gysg-s ~ Ishpeming, Mich 
Pp PUOMAG ea Se GSE Kn dele woes ey Ishpeming, Mich 
Co) US a ey ay So Duluth inn 
DORN sh oats Os OlBsranigsetD hs oo ee ccs Red Wing, Minn. 
MOMMY AVENSOM TS. ac... cc swt Duluth, Minn, ........... 
John Mangseth.............. Duluth, Minn. «4 Jeo, <. owen 
John Hvenson..............- Ishpeming, Mich 
MIG MUBPAOM Sie... elighve sys Eau Claire Wis!) . 2 1.0 idee ee 
Oscar Gunderson............. Chippewa Falls, 
August Nordby.............. Ishpeming, Mich 
Anders Haugen. adi. cos ek Ironwood, Mitch... .c.c)4. >. See 
esnst proereds LOS eRe hres 
agnar Omtvedt...,......... Steamboat Springs, Cole. ...........05 
Henry Hall Steamboat Springs, Colo...;.......... 
ders Haugen On, Colo: * tani kee oe oY ee 
Lars Haugen Steamboat Springs, Colo. |)... Miveene 
Anders Haugen Dillon} Golo, .!.. cues +. 0S eee eee . 
Glenna Armstrong Salt Lake City, Utah................. | 
John Elvrum Big Pines, \Calit : .:.cziiy, acne bee eee 
Alf Engen Salt Lake City, Utah......... dw do Sera 
PAUE OMB oh io icc baie s oth Big Pinos; -Calife oo 2, he eee Di 
Robert Roecker. -.|fron Mountain, Mich... ..0........... 
‘Torger Tokle. . Leavenworth, Wash,..........4....... 
Torger Tokle. - ‘| Eyak, Wash: 2i7\).. siiesen pide ea 
MOMTEES TOKIO, hb ik ovale dint Iron Mountain, Mich................5 
*Present American record. 
4 ¥ : WORLD RECORD 
1938........,..|Joseph Bradl, Austria ......... Planica, Yugoslavia... 03.5). 00.0.2... 


The Sportsmanship Brotherhood awarded to Torger Tokle the ‘1944 citation for be’ 
ing influence in sportsmanship for the youth of America. W ec ie 
of 1944 while fighting with American ski troopers in’ Ttaly. rotate YS a 


he ae 2 \ - 


i : Sporting Events—Swimming Records ~ ‘° 813 


‘. Fy World’s Swimming Records 


ed by International Swimming Federation as of April, 1940; many of th 
ed both in the United States and abroad. As no meeting of fhe 1. 8. F. ar heen 3 re avee 1040 
the new times or distances cannot be considered official. i 


” FREE STYLE (MEN) 


Length 
Place Gourd 


Date 


Nation 


U.S. A.....|51 8 ..|April 5, 1927|Ann Arbor 
‘}U.S. Aw... 156.4 "|Feb. 11) 1936|New Haven... .... : 
]0. S.A... .|2 m. 07.2 Ee 
U.s. A 2m. 07.9s.. 25 y. 
U.8. A 3m, 04.48.. 25y 
U.S.A... 3m. 21.68.. 25 y. 
U.S.A... 4m. 38.7.s.. 25 y. 
U.S.A..../4 m. 40.8 s.. 25 y- 
“|U.S.A....j5 m.- 16.3 s.. 25y.” 
{|0. 8. A.. -../5 m, 56-5 s.. 25y. 
‘lJapan.....|9 m. 55.8 s...|Sept. 15, 1935/Tokyo..... 50 m 
UU: 8. AL 10 m. 07.6 55 y 
-S. A....|11 m. 37.4 3 55 y 
12 m. 33.8s.. . 10, 1938|/Tokyo 50 m 
WanGica vice 18 m. 58.8 s 10, 1938/Tokyo. 50 m 
57.8 s 55 y. 


“|July 6, 1934|Chicag 


BREAST STROKE (MEN) 


jLength 
Place Course | 


Sea eT ee 
..|Apr. 15, 1939|'New Haven 
...|Apr. 15, 1939|New Haven 
..|Mar. 25, 1939)Ann Arbo’ 
. -|Mar. 28, 
* |Feb. 10, 1938)Copenhagen 
"|May 7, 1939]Solingen-oh 


Date 


BACK STROKE (MEN) 
ropa | 0.58.8 s.|April 1, 1939)Columbus, [e) 
jam. 04.8 's...|Jan. 18, 1936| Detroit... 
‘\1 m_. 32.7 s...|April 2, 1936|Chicago. .. 
_.... April 11, 1935|Chicago. . 
s...|Sept. 10, 1936|Copenhage' 


5 m. 13.4 


RELAY (MEN) 
\3 m, 31.3 s...{Mar. 31, 7939|Columbus......+.[{ 257. 


New York A. C... 
. MeDermott, 


s 


Aug. 20, 1938|Berlin......+..++-| 50m 


U. 8, A....|3 m, 59.2°s... 


_ 
lu. S. A....]8 m. 24.3 8... June 9, 1936|New Haven......- 50 y. 


.|Japan.....|8 m. 51.5 s...|Aug. 11, 1936 Berlin... eeeeeees 


Yusa, ura, 
_|Arai, Taguchi) 


FE Aarhus, Den 
1 m, 4.68.... f Amsterdam 
217 8... Aarhus... 
Copenhag 
Copenhagen. 
Copenhagen. 
Copenhagen. 
Copenhagen. 


HP» Ob at ett mt CD OTTO WN 


Copenhagen. ..+-- 
Stockholm......++ 
4 Helsingfors....---+ 
. 28 Stockholm... ..- 
3 Helsingfors...-- 
‘ 3, 19: Helsingfors 
.|Apr. 23. 1939| Denmark 
ensen, BE. Michelsen) : 
' 7, 1938|Copenhagen ..-.--- AG 


paggageeeeeese 


. Hyeger.....--- 

8 enmark National Team... .. 

¥ (K Ove Petersen, B. Ove Petersen, N. 

relay|(E. Arndt, G. Kraft, Denmary. .. . 27.68... 
: B. Ove-Petersen. R. Hveger 


BREAST STROKE (WOMEN) 
Jan, 12, 1 Amsterdam .. «--++ 

Plauen. ..+--+++-° 

Anse janelro.-. 
Beak o De Jani 5. - 
Dee 11, 1 Rio De Janeiro...- 
Feb. 26, Copenhagen... --- 


B28 


HO 
|BEBBBB 


NE S) 
Cron 


ate le 3 S. oui 2 
..|6m, 15.8 8... 
17m. 58.8 8... 


BACK STROKE (WOMEN) ) 
3 Rotterdam. -,4+--+ 


" Kint.......-.-|Holland... Tm. 05.1 s.. .|Sept. 18, 9 

& int. os 232 l.21)/Bolland. . jf m- 10.9 s... 2, 18 Bacter cay Bi ort 

‘|Holland...|/1 m. 42.1 5s... Rotterdam. ..-.++> 
2 m. 38.8 8... Rotterdam... ..+-+ 

tii m ..1Fel Amsterdam ..--+++ 


©. Kint,...,.....|Holland 
|J, van Feggelen. : : 


¥ ( RELAY ‘( WOMEN) - 
] Holland.... dane e= oh 4m. 32.8 Faen a eps 


eae a ails 


vat ’ afoh x 2 » 5 ‘ 
‘s wi i Wi Sega fe ras ; Br 
a ins Seti e Dis a 


SSS 


7 ares , 
“ibe P 


Bei 


‘. since. 


18-1 BALKLINE, 31% x 7 ANCHOR BLOCKS 
American Champion 
1897, George F. Slosson; 1898, Jacob Schaefer 


|’ (Wizard); 1898, Frank Ives. 


World Champion ; 
1903-05, Maurice Vignaux; 1906, Willie eee 
1907, George B. Sutton; 1907, Willie Hoppe; 190 
Jacob Schaefer (Wizard) ; 1908, George B. Sutton 
(by forfeit); 1908, George F. Slosson; 1909-11, 
Willie Hoppe; 1912, George B. Sutton; 1913, Ora 
C. Morningstar; 1914, Willie Hoppe; 1915-44, no 


tournaments. 
18-1 BALKLINE ‘ 

1926, Jake Schaefer, Jr.—high run in match play 
212, high grand average in match play 60, high 
grand average in match play 36; 1927, Welker Coch- 
ran, Jr.—high run in exhibition 353, high grand 
average in exhibition 150; high grand average in 
exhibition 61. , 

: 18-2 BALKLINE 

1910, Harry P. Cline; 1910-20, Willie Hoppe; 
1921-22, Jacob Schaefer, Jr.; |1923-24, Willie 
Hoppe; 1925, Edward Horemans (disputed match— 
Schaefer «won in play-off); 1925, Jacob Schaefer, 
‘J¥,; 1926, Brich Hagenlacher; 1927, Welker Coch- 
Tan; 1928, Edward Horemans; 1929, Jacob Schae- 
fer, Jr.; 1930-33, no tournaments; 1934, Welker 
‘Cochran; 1935, Welker Cochran; 1936-44, no tour- 


namenis. 
; 18-2 BALKLINE RECORDS 

High run match, 432—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1925; 
high average, 400—Jacob Schaeier, Jr., 1925; high 
grand average tournament, 57.14—Jacob Schaefer, 
‘JT., 1925; high grand average match, 93.75—Jacob 
Schaefer, Jr., 1925; high run exhibition match, 
585—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1926; high grand aver- 
age 2400 pts, 120—Jacob Schaefer, Jr., 1926; high 
run exhibition, 684—Welker Cochran, 1926. 


14-1 BALKLINE 
1914, Willie Hoppe—high run 303; high grand 


.) average 25.75; high single average 40. 


28-2 BALKLINE 
1937, Jacob Schaefer, Jr.; 1938, Jacob Schaefer, 
J¥.; 1937, Jacob Schaefer, Jr.—high run 132; high 
single average, ‘35.70. 1938-44, no matches. 
71-2 BALKLINE — . > 


1938, Willie Hoppe—high run 248, high single 
average 83; high grand average 42. No matches 


oF THREE CUSHION 
1910, Fred Eames; 1910, Alfredo DeOro; 1910, 
John Daly; 1910, Thos. Hueston; 1911, John Daly; 
1911, Alfredo DeOro; 1912, Joe Carney; 1912,. John 
> 1913-14, Alfredo DeOro; 1915, George 
Moore; 1915, Wm. H. Huey; 1916, Alfredo DeOro; 
4916, Charles Ellis; 1916, Charles McCourt; 1916, 
-Hugh Heal; 1916, George Moore; 1917, Charles 
MeCourt; 1917, R. L. Cannafax; 1917-18, Alfredo 
DeOro; j918-15, Augie Kieckhefer; 1919, Alfredo 
DeOro; 1919, R. L. Cannafax; 1920, John Layton; 
1921, a as Kieckhefer; 1921-23, John Layton; 
923, Tiff Denton; 1924, R. L. Cannafax; 1925, 
. L. Cannafax; 1926-27, Otto Reiselt; 1927, Augie 
Kieckhefer; 1928, Otto Reiselt; 1928, John Layton; 
1930, John Layton; 1931, Arthur Thurnblad; 1932, 
Augie Kieckhefer; 1933, Welker Cochran;’ 1934, 
John Layton; 1935, Welker Gochran; 1936, Willie 
Hoppe; 1937; Welker Cochran; 1938, Welker Coch- 
ran; "1939, Joe Chamaco; 1940-41-42, Willie Hoppe; 
1943, no tournament; 1944, Willie Hoppe (de- 
feated Welker Cochran in challenge match); 1944, 
Welker Cochran (tournament); 1945, Welker 
Cochran (defeated Hoppe in challenge match). 
1919, Tiff Denton, 17*; 1930, Gus Copulos, 17*; 
926, Johnny Layton, 18**; 1927, Willie Hoppe, 
O**; 1928, Willie Hoppe, 25***; 1936, Willie 
Hoppe, 15****; 1939, Joe Chamaco, 18**; 1940, Tiff 
Denton, 17*; 1945, Willie Hoppe, 20%****, 


*World’s tournament play; **league play; 
***texhibition; ****world’s match play (player 
used same cue ball for duration of game); 
s#4**world’s match play (player had choice of 
cue balls at start of each inning). 


High Averages 

._ 1925, Otto Reiselt, 50 points in 16 innings*; 
_ 1925, Otto Reiselt, 100 points in 57 innings*; 1925, 
Otto Reiselt, 150 ee in 104 innings*; 1930, 
Johnny Layton, 50 in 23 innings**; 1939, Joe 
Chamaco, 50 in 23 innings*; 1940, Jay Bozeman, 
50 in 23 innings**; 1944, Willie Hoppe, 50 in 20 
innings***; 1945, Welker Cochran, 60 points in 
20 innings****, 


of cue balls at; he star 


cue balls at the start, of each inning). | 


ARF | shes } ty 


Sporting Events—Billiard Results and Records 
Billiard Records ee 


‘Source: Charles C. Peterson, Billiard Association of America ah 


Fe wea f 


oh oo ae ie ene ae Se ee 


High Grand Average Pika >: 

1941, Willie Hoppe, .1.16 points per inning® 
1942, Willie Hoppe, 1.25 points per inning**; 1945 
Willie Hoppe, 1.36 points per inning***. = © 


*Players used same cue ball for duration 
game; **players had choice, of cue balls on seco 
shot of inning; ***players had choice of cue b 
at start of each inning. i F 


NATIONAL THREE-CUSHION CHAMPION — 
1934, Kinrey Matsuyama. No tournaments since. 


POCKET BILLIARDS 1%, 
1910, Thomas Hueston; 1910, Jerome Keogh 
1910-12, Alfredo DeOro; 1912, R. J. Ralph; 1913) 
Alfredo DeOro; 1913-15, Bennie Allen; 1916, John” 
Layton; 1916-18, Frank Taberski; 1919-24, Ralph 
Greenleaf; 1925, Frank ‘Taberski; 1926, Ralp 
Greenleaf; 1926, Erwin Rudoiph; 1926, Thom 
Hueston; 1927, Frank Taberski; 1927-28, Railp! 
Greenleaf; 1928, Frank Taberski; 1929, Ra : 
Greenleaf; 1929, Frank Taberski; 1930, Erwin Ru= 
dolph; 1930-32,.Ralph Greenleaf; 1933-34, Erwin 
Rudolph; 1935, Andrew Ponzi; 1936, James Car 
1937, Ralph Greenleaf; 1938, J 3,193 
James Caras; 4 
Mosconi; 


Mosconi defeated Ponzi ha 
match) Feb.-March, 1944; 1945, Willie Moscon 
(defeated Ralph Greenleaf in challenge match. 

. 14-2 BALKLINE ee ; 
1888, Eugene Carter; 1889, Frank C. Tyes: 
Frank Maggioli; 1891, Eugene Carter; 1891, 
C. Ives. No tournaments since. vA 
18-2 BALKLINE” 6 *§ 
1904, Al. Taylor; 1907, Albert Cutler; 1923) ¢ 
C. Peterson, No tournaments since. 
High run, 162, Albert Cutler; high averag 
Albert Cutler; high grand average, 26.67, 


C. Peterson 

JUNIOR CHAMPIONS 
18-2 Balkline Billiards 
1923-24, Tadeo Suganuma; 1924, Albert Cutl 
1924, Dave McAndless; 1925, Tadeo Suganun 

1925, Kamatare Suzuki; 1926, Kinrey Matsuy. 
he digress ee = ,, { 
i un, 18.5, Jean Bruno; high overage. ; 
Tadeo Suganuma-Kinrey Matsuyama; grand aver: 
age, 21.05, Kinrey Matsuyama. ‘ y creed aie 


, Bennie Allen; | 


- CUSHION CAROM CHAMPION 

1933, Willie Hoppe; no tournament since, 

Sacer eee CAROM RECORDS - 

£ uns—Willie Hoppe (match ; Char 
Peterson. (exhibition), 108 (uateh) a 
gh Averages—Willie Hoppe, high si 

Willie Hoppe, high grand aversge, 643.0 


Percy llins: 
. Walgren, Ama 


*ee* World's thes play (players allowéd choice of | liard Assn 


ie Rea ts fae 


i 


4 


tournament; 1934-36, Edward 
“since. 

RECORDS 

enarea High ius 20: bleh sin 

run, : 

28; high grand average, 20. eS 
a i aes pee 

248, Francis S. Appleby; high 1 

Jchn Clinton; hieh grand average, 

hn Clinton. 


1933, no 
tourn: 


lyin 
at 
aes 


Tun, 
60, 


’ Sporting Events—Billiards; Weight Lifting 
eligi 1931, Frank Flemming; 1931-35, Edward 


815 


ee; 1936, Edward Lee—World’s champion; 1937, 


A. Primeau; 1938, 1939. 1940, 1941, Gene Dei 
challenge matches; no tournaments since, aay 


WOMEN CHAMPIONS 
3 14-1 Pocket Billiards . 
Professional—1932-39, Ruth McGinnis. 
Amateur—1932-34, Gertrude McEvoy; 1935, Ruth 


Harvey; no tournament since. 


RECORDS 
Ruth MeGinr’s—High run, 128 (4% x 9 table); 


high run, 85 (5 x 10 table). 


RED BALL BILLIARDS 
1907-1908, Charles C. Peterson. 
RED BALL RECORDS 


Charles C. Peterson, high run, 54; Charles Q 


Peterson, high single average, 5.33. a 


ms—Three Cushions 
+ 1936, Cornell; 1937, Iowa 
; 1939, Utah; 1940, Michigan; 
ffalo; 1943, Florida; 


Five Man Teams—Pocket Billiards 
“Michigan; 1937, Wisconsin; 1938, Florida; 
ffalo; 1940, Michigan; 1941, University of 

f University of Bufialo; Southern, 
‘sity of jorida; Northern, University. of 
ican: Western, University of Wyoming: 1942. 

-+a8 Minnesota; 1944, Indiana; 1945, no 


= * 
KEY SHOT INDIVIDUAL CHAMPIONS 
i : Straight Rail 
Leroy Lillisand, Wisconsin; 1938, John’ O. 
sconsin Carleton H. Sheeley, Cor 
Tier, Wisconsin; 1941, Ted 
> 1942, David Vig. 
Michigan; 1944, G. 


Ps 
Wm. J Geo. Hansen, 
ran; 193! State; 1940, 
urnament; 
Florida; 


onsi 
;. 1941 
f Buffalo; Sou 


5, no play. : 
SHOT TEAM HIGH SCORES 
hile aad Rail 


_-—s- Three Cushions 

Towa State, 179; 1944, Florida, 179. 

ee Pocket Billiards 

rida, 166; 1939, Kentucky, 

y SHOT TEAM HIGH AVERAGE 

Straight Rail 

Ml 4.42. 

‘Three Cushion Billiards 

“State, 1.49: 1944, Florida, 1.49. 
Pocket Billiards 


Ft Class 
lawa, York B. C. 23 Ibs. 
6, Circle Pool B. C....- 132 Ibs. 
MOPKiB. Co ovens ol: 148 Ibs, 
Tork B, C... | 165 Ibs. 
ee po’ ° 181 Tbs, 

Hivywht. 


609 disquali- 


} a 7.53; 1939, Kentucky 8.10 disquali- 
f, ce 3 ee aaa 
.. Weight Lifting in 1945 


National A.A.U. Senior Championship, Hollywood, 


Intercollegiate Billiards 
f Source: Charles C: Peterson, Billiard Association of America 


5 KEY SHOT INDIVIDUAL HIGH SCORES 
Straight Rail 
Carleton H. Sheeley, Cornell, 111. 


Three Cushions 
Wm. Joplin, Iowa State, 49. 

Pocket Billiards 
Peter Choulas, Colgate, 130. 
KEY SHOT INDIVIDUAL HIGH AVERAGE 

Straight Rail / 

Carleton H. Sheeley, Cornell, 5.55. 

Three /Cushions 
Wm. Joplin, Iowa State, 2.01. 

Pocket Billiards 
Peter Choulas, Colgate, 8.63. 


‘INDIVIDUAL HIGH RUNS (NO RESTRICTIONS)” 
Straight Rail 
Kenneth Brown, Wisconsin, 66. ;" 
INDIVIDUAL HIGH SIMPLE AVERAGE 
(NO RESTRICTIONS) 
Straight Rail 
Leroy Lillisand, Wisconsin, 11.40, 
NON-CHAMPIONSHIP HIGH RUNS 
Straight Rail 


S. M. Cohee, Purdue, 294 
Morris H. Ingleman, Purdue, 427. 


Three Cushions 


O. H. Steed, Purdue, 9. 
George Hansen, Michigan, 9. 


Pocket Billiards 

John O. Miller, Wisconsin, 45. 

ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE UNION CONFER- 
ENCE CHAMPIONSHIP ; 

Straight Bail 


1934, Raymond Riggs, ek eet State; 


ate; 1936, no Tourna- 


Jones, Brown; 1940, J. E. Patrick 
42-43-44-45, no tournaments. i 


. Pocket Billiards * 
1939, Henry Shabatura, Minnesota; 1940, 


FACULTY CHAMPION 
(Straight Rail and Balkline) 


1935, 


Gibson 
Findley, Florida; 1941-42-43-44-45, no tournaments. 


1939, C. E. Edmondson, Dean of Men, University 


of Indiana. No tournaments since, 

CO-ED KEY SHOT POCKET BILLIARDS 
1942, Wyoming; 1943, South Dakota State. ’ 

CO-ED KEY SHOT INDIVIDUAL CHAMPION 


1942, Emily Julian,’ South Dakota State; 
sane Noonan, South Dakota State College. 


Calif., June 2-3 
Press Snatch C.&J. | Yotal 
45. «| ~(38 
195 
208 180 280 °4 615 
240 220 300 © 760 
* 245 230 800. 715 
235 245 290 770 
270 250 335 855 


Mary 


’ Denver (U. 0: of) .|Denver, Colo.......- 


- Forbes Field. .......--+---p0e+-++5 PBS cone 


| a vy, 5 ee 


816 Sporting Events—Stadiums and Their Capacities 


Famous Stadiums of America 
Source: World Almanac Questionnaire 


Grand- Bleach- 


(*) Name and Location City stand ers 

American Legion............++++-+ Charlotte, N. tee 15,350 

Archbold (Syracuse U.)......-..--- Syracuse, N. Y...... 19,500 

Army (see Michie Stadium) ” bd 

Baker Field (Columbia U.). ...|New York, N. Y.:...] 33,000 |......... 

Balboa Park...................----|Sam Diego, Calif.....] oV,0UU [......... 

Peano cdeccctccecsseeess++--++|Baltimore, Md.......} © 60,000 |......... 
MPEVIREBi adam Stee sess ss ess 

"Brown w) IMIGM Soja er cee hk s:0'ore sto eo 

Bucknell (U.) Memorial..........-|/Lewisburg, Pa.......} 15,000 |......... 

Buffalo Civic.........-.-+-+ee+-0- PM atien 

California (U of ) Memorial......... GOals. 2 Desde} SONO0R. Hesse eee 

Camp Randall (U. of Wis.)......-- Wis. heat” 485000 94 Soi0 oe .en 


Chicago......-+---.-+--+-++-+++++|Chicago, Il,.......-- 
City Stadium..........-+----+++++ - 
Cleveland; Public Municipal...... wf 


Cotton Bowl......-.-- mh ginivls gies las, Texas........ 
Crosley Field. > inci IG. aie 


‘Dudley Field (Vanderbilt U.)......- Panny 
Duke University......- a 

Dyche (Northwestern U.). i 
Ebbets Field.......--+.-----++++-> 
Edwards Track (U. “ot Calif.)...-.. es 
Fenway Park..........-------+---|Boston, Mass........ 


Franklin Fieid (U. of Penn.).. 5 iladelphia, Pa..... 
Grant Field (Georgia Tech.)........|Atlanta, Ga.........- 


Flarvard.........-.+-+++8+-++e+++-|Boston, Mass........] 57,700 J........, 
Alinois (U. of) Memorial.........-|/Champaign, Ill....... 

“Indiana, (U.) Memorial........+--- . 
Indianapolis Speedway.........++-- , nd....- 
Kansas (U. of) Memorial..........|Lawrence. Kan. ..... 
Kenan Memorial (U, of N. C.)....-- 
Wezar Muncipal..........-+-+-+--- 
Kinnick Memorial............-+-++ 

Kyle Field (Tex. A & M Coll.)..... : pe GKAR. rare 
Legion Field... ...-.-.---2-e-+055- “ar a oe 
Los Angeles Memorial.......-..--- 
‘Louisiana State Uniyersity........- 


Multnomah Civic......... Shes A. ORG... cae e's 
‘Navy (see Thompson Stadium) 

a (U. of) Memorial........ Lincoln, Nebr....... 

Boulder,.Colo. ...... 

OPT ede se oe cist Notre Dame, Ind.... 


ie Univ (see RossAde) 
ets Field MStene Coll. of Wash.) . 


hens. 
BRR ci bea st» sep + bisa San Pekagtiice, Calif, . 
...|Knoxville, Tenn... ... 
PMS. ci sibs a's wield 2a ee ie Pa 


aa Field (o- oy Chicago) 

oe Bet. SERS ca tage ibebeaanenammneh ites eet 
oe Bowl (Texas Coll. 25 Mines)....|El Paso, Texas. .... 
use (U,) see Archbold Stadium ‘ 


eaeeee Pew ere mw mete eer eeeee 


‘|New Haven, Conn: 
. New York, N. Y.. 


*Called stadium unless peieabee classified: U is ‘for r Univeraity. 


